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GAILHARD, JOHN. Writer of the Cm^ 
j)kal GcnlleinaU} 1(j7lS. This treatiae is divided 
iiilo two purls, the first contnitiinfi directions 
for the eduention of youtli, in tlioir breed iiiR at 
home, and the second concerns ilseif with their 
breeding in travciing abroad. Gaiiliard seems 
to liavo spent a immbor of years ns tutor abroad 
to “ severni of tiie nobility and gentry,'^ In 
the first part, he treats of breeding children at 
home, ami reoommemis a wide curriculum sim- 
ilar to t bat of Alii I on. Througlioiit the stress 
is laid upon the bearing and breeding and char- 
actor wlneli should ))e shown by llic nobleman 
and the be.st mcaiiH of inducing U. ^ 

In tin? next part, Gaillmrd iminls out the 
(limlifieutions, duties, and value of the trav- 
eling tutor, nml his treatise is probably the 
most comjdcle on the subject, before trav- 
eling, the pupil Hbould learn something of Iho 
language of tiio country to which im goes, Ifo 
hhouldj too, know well liis own country and 
its main clmractcriatics before traveling, Tlic 
pupil, following the excellent custom noted by 
ikeon, is to ** take pains in writing in his 
Diary Hook nil he sees. Religious devotions 
and reading of tlie Bible must not be neglected. 
Physical cxerci8o.s and music must also roceivo 
nttenlion. If he comes to a convenient place, 
he should learn tlie general principles of nliysic, 
my at Padna or Alontpellier, and Civil Law. 
say at Angers or Orleans. Drawing should 
also be learned. Gaillmrd Buggests three years 
as the time for the Grand Tour, of which half 
should 1)0 spent in France, On the whole, Gail- 
hard's book gives great insight into the tone 
and standards of the young gentleman of tho 
times and the current Englisli views of foreign 
nations. F. W. 

See Oentuv ani) Nowleb, Education or\ 

GALE, GEORGE WASHINGTON (1780- 
1808), -- A pioneer in tho movement for man- 
ual training ill the United Stales, was grad- 
uated from Union College in 1814 and from tho 
Princeton Tlieological Seminary in 1818, Ho 
was for HcvcM’al years engaged in tho work of 
tile ministry; but, failing in health, lie retired 
to a farm nt Whileslioro, N.Y., where ho gave 
a class of bo 5^8 free board and tuition for a few 
liours of work each day on the farm. Out of 
tlie experiment grew tho Oneida Manual Labor 
Institute of which he was principal for seven 
years (1827-1834). Courses were given in ap- 
plied agriculture and woodwork. He was one 
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of tho founders of Knox College at Galesburg, 
111,, and for a few years a professor thero. 

W. S. M. 

See iNDusTniAD Education; Manual Train- 
ing Schools. 

GALE COLLEGE, GALESBURG, WIS,- 
See Lutilbuan Educational System in the 

u. a 

GALEN, CLAUDIUS (131-c. 201). — Greek 
physician and writer on medical subjects. He 
was born at Porgamon in the reign of Hadrian, 
Galen studied medicine at Porgamon, Srnyrna, 
and Alexandria. On completing his studies he 
returned to his native city where ho was ap- 
pointed physician to the athletes in the gym- 
nasia. lie spciitn few years at Rome, where Ills 
ability attracted attention. In 109 he was sum- 
moned to attend the Emperors Marcus Aure- 
lius and L. Veras in the campaign on tho north- 
eastern frontier, He returned to Rome, where 
he became for a lime physician to Aurelius and 
Connmodtts. The exact date of his death is not 
known, but Galen certainly lived in tho reign 
. of Septimus Severus. 

Galen was a prolific writer and is credited 
witli Some 600 works. Of the extant works 
about 118 arc considered to be genuine. Al- 
though known mainly by his medical works, he 
wrote many treatises on pliilosophy and literary 
criticism, Among bis writings are commen- 
taries on the dogmas of Plato and on the 
Timwus, His interest in the works of Hip- 
pocrates is shown by the commentaries. Ho 
also wrote on the Ancient Comedy, on Atti- 
cisms, and on style. But his fame vests on hia 
works in the field of* medicine, He touched on 
every aspect of the subject, including anatomy 
and physiology, dietetics and hygiene, pathol- 
ogy, diagnosis, pharmacy, and materia inodica, 
therapeutics, and surgery, Ho treats of tho 
Anatomical phase most successfully, although 
it is not thought that ho had any opportuni- 
ties for dissecting human bodies. Mo himself 
recommended iho dissection of animals, and 
especially monkeys, ns being moat like the 
human being. He is reputed to liavc performed 
porno remarkable surgical operations. In the 
field of pliarmacy and materia medica he seems 
to have hftd more faith in amulets than in medi- 
cine, although he was famous for certain pre- 
scriptions. Galen wag the first and greatest 
authority on the pulse. 

1 
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Galenas works held the place in the study^ of 
medicine in tho medieval universities which 
Aristotle held in philosophy . Ilia authority 
was not quGstiouca until the sixteenth cen- 
tury, In 1659 a Dr. Goyncr was admitted to 
the College of Phyaioians of England only on re- 
canting hiB attacks on the infallibility of Galen. 
But from tho time of Galon all scots (c.i/. Dog- 
matics, Empirics, Eclectics, Pneumatics^ and 
EpisyutheticB) were united under the one creat 
source of medical lore. His works were for a 
long time read in Latin or Arabic translations. 
The first edition of the Greek text was pub- 
lished by the Aidine press in 1626. 

Reference B ; — 

Bbiido?Si E. CriCtn end Qrowth of the Healino ArU 
(London, 1803.) 

Da^emberq, Exposition dos Coniiaissances d$ Oalicn 
eur I'Anatomh^ (PndB, 1841.) Epitome in Eng- 
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GALILEI, GALILEO (1664-1042). Tho 
famous astronomor^ was^ born at Pisa, His 
father, who was skilled in musio and mathe- 
matics, intended tho sen for trade, butwaa pre- 
vailed upon to send him to tho University of 
Pisa to study medicine. Galileo was of such 
an argumentativo disposition that ho won for 
himself the nickname of tho wrangler.'^ But 
his bent was not for medicine. In 1582 ho mado 
his first scientific discovery of tho principle of 
oacillation of a pendulum and invented an in- 
strument which was useful to doctors in testing 
the beat of the pulse. Through poverty ho was 
compelled to leave tlie University without a de- 
gree in 1585. In 1586 he wrote an essay, not 
published until tho last century, on tho hydro- 
Btatic balance, an instrument which he had 
invented to measure the specific gravity of solids. 
In 1589 he became professor of mathematics 
and astronomy in the University of Pisa. At 
tliis period began his long sorieB of experiments 
which mark the begiunitig of modern methods 
in aoiontific study. In place of deductions and 
reliance on the authority of Aristotle ho made 
actual experiments as precise as they could bo 
in his time, Ho devoted his attention to a 
study of falling bodies, and concluded, contrary 
t^e tho opinion of tho day, that the time taken 
by falling bodies depended not on their weight, 
but on the resistance of the air. Altliough tho 
appointment at Pisa was for three years, ho 
left before his time expired, owing to the attacks 
of his opponents. In 1692, he was appointed 
professor of mathematics at Padua, originally 
for a period of six years, later gradually ex- 
^nded to eighteen years, and then for life. 
Here h^ attracted large audiences to bis lec- 


tures, and devoted his attention to mechanics 
find the invention of scientinc iuHlruments. 
Hie first discovery of imnorlauce in astronomy 
Was made in 1004 when lie notieed the nppoar- 
anco of a star in the constellation Hf^rpontarlus 
whioh wag more distant tlmn tlio planets. 
Erom this period on Galileo’s rnputntioii was 
enread over Europe hy his telescopic observa- 
tions. and his improvtunents on the tclescfjpc. 
His discoveries ho published in IfilO in Sidcreus 
Nuncins {Sidereal Mesungcr). Here lie showed 
that tho markings on the moon were caused by 
moun tains and their Hha<low,s, timt tlio moon 
was much like the earth , and iimt eeles- 
tial phenomena wero similar to tho.se on 
the earth. The Pleiades and the Milky Way 
ho proved to consist of numerous nlnrs invis- 
ible to the naked cyc. In the same year )io 
discovered the Satellites of Jupiter, Feeling 
the need of more time for his roHearches and 
writing, lie returned to Pisa, where he was ap- 
pointed professor of mathematics and first 
philosopher and mathematician to ilm (Irand 
Duke of Tiwcany, a well-sal a ric<l pnnt with few 
duties attached. Among h‘m other discoveries 
wore the sun spots and the fact that Venus 
derived light from another body in the same 
way ns tho mooii. 

There Were not wanting those who soized an 
opportunity of assailing Galileo for Ids over- 
throw of tho belief in the cclostial bodtea os 
perfect and unehangenhle. He wi\h ilrtuviv into 
a (lisputo on the question of tho valitlity of 
reasoning and observation on tho ono hand, and 
acriptural and ecclesiastical authority on tho 
other. His attitude is illustrated by the lol- 
lowing quotation from Ids writings, Melhhiks, 
that in tho discusaion of natural problems w'o 
ought not to begin at the authority of places 
of scripture; but at sensible experiments and 
necessary demonstrations.** In 1015 he was 
denounced to tho Inquisition which apjjointed 
a body of theologians io examine the Gopornican 
dootrmes; as a result Galileo was nO monished 
by order of the Pope to abandon hi.s opinions. 
Por tho next few years Galileo remained in 
Rome, where he had powerful friend.s. In 1023 
he wrote Saggiatore (The Assaycr)t the final 
Contribution to a controversy on which he had 
entered with a Jesuit in 19 IS. The imok again 
brought him into favor with the Pope, to 
whom it was dedicated. In 1032, after con- 
siderable difncuUics with the consorH at Homo 
and Florence, ho published a Diahjgue on Die 
Two Chief Systcim of the World, the Idolcmaic 
mid Copernican, whicli wag a powerful argu- 
ment in support of tho Cvoueraieaii theory mi 
out in a thinly veiled disguise. A fooling that 
the book treated disparagingly of the Pope 
Caused the InquiaiUon to slop the sale of tno 
book and to compel Galileo to appear for trial. 
Ho was treated kindly during Iho trial, but was 
Condemned to prison. Through the influence 
of his friends he was allowed to remain in con- 
finement in a country house near Florence. He 
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continued his invc^stiKationH, which, however, 
were cut short hy hlindno.ss in lOIiO, The chief 
work of tills perhxl was Mnihcmalknl Diaconrfiea 
ami Dcmoiifiti'dlionH amcr,rniu(f Two New 
C 7 iceH, rdniing lo ii/rr/ia»icfi and lo LocmI 
wriltisi in tlio form of u dialof^iio and dealing; 
with HtaticK, fulling l«KlieH, and projectilcH, In 
1012 (iniileo died and was l)nri(fd in the CatluN 
dral of Saniii ( !roce. < laiilcn ranks with Hacon 
as OIK! of the foundcn*H of modern experimental 
Bcimice, In antronomy he \vi!l nlwaya have a 
permanent place, for many of liin diHCOvcriea, 
despite Uie lack of exact iuttirnmenks, were 
rcmarkalih? for their precision. In dynamics 
lie crcuteil an entirely new flcience wide 1 1 served 
as a basis on wliich future scion lists were to 
build. 
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GALL, FRANZ JOSEPH (17r)8-1828). — 
The founder of phronology (^.».), horn nt Tiefen- 
iirnnn in Iladim, the son of an Italian morehnut 
named Ondo. 1 le reeid ved \m early eduentum at 
the hands of his uncle, a ( Jatliolio priest; later 
studied at iJudeii, nt llruchsal, at HtrASshur|]?, 
where lie (listiiigLiiHlied himself hy research in 
natural history, and at Vienna, where ho took 
his doctoral (nsgreo and eommonced the prac- 
tice of medieino. In 171)0 ho began to promul- 
gate his theory in lectures, which were continued 
until 1802, when they wero forbidden by tho 
AuHtrlan government as inimical lo religion. 
In 1800 lie left Vienna, in company with hia 
puoil Snurzheim, and in 1807 CHtahlishcd hiin- 
scli at Paris. In the intervening two years lio 
lectured in tho prittci|)al cities of northern and 
central Europe, and in 1828 delivered n few 
lectures in London. He continued lecturing 
at Paris until a few months before hia death, 
which occurred at Montrouge. 

The observations on whicli Gall based phren- 
ology began during his boyhood, with the nolie- 
ing of an apparent relation betw(*en the size of 
the eye and tho retentivonesB of memory. At 
Strassburg and Vioinui Gall was indefatigable 
in the examination of the heads of persons who 
cxhihiUal striking mmital peculiarities, model- 
ing many of thorn in iilaster and wax; and 
extended his study to the lower animals. lie 
was praethmlly the first to recognize the main 
features of the. anatomy of the brain, and 
tho function or the fibers and of tho cortex. 
The importance of his work is indicated by one 
of the inscriptions on a medal struck in his 
honor in Berlin: 11 Irouva Vindrimente de 
Oairs most important publications 


were the Rcckerches .^wr le syslhnc nerveux en 
g6nf.ml et sur cehii du cerveatt en lyariiculicr^ 
written In collahorntion with Spiirzhcim ((if.a.), 
and puhlishecl in 1809; and the Analogic e\ 
‘Ithysialogte du sgslhne 7ierveuxt which appeared 
in four volumes in 1810-1819. Tho latter work 
was commenced with Spurzhoim, but finished 
alone, the two liavitig quarreled aad separated. 
All abridged edition was published by Gall in 
1822, and an English translation appeared in 
Boston in 1836. K, D. 
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GALLA0DET, THOMAS HOPKINS (1787- 
1851), — The founder of the first American 
school for tho deaf, born in Philndclpliia tlio 
10th of December, 1787. He received his edu- 
cation at the Hartford Grammar School, Yale 
(’ollcge (graduating in 1805), and Andover 
Theological Seminary,^ Becoming interested 
iu the deaf, and recognizing their need of edu- 
cation, he went lo England to study the meth- 
ods of lip-reading and articulation in use in 
that country. The selfishness of tho proprie- 
tors of the British schools made it impossible for 
him to study XM methods there used, and he 
went to Paris, where he was cordially received 
by the Abb(S Sicard (y.i?,), who placed all the 
facilities of the French Institution at his dis- 
posal. Tho manual or sign method was em- 
ployed in the Paris school, and this was tho 
method that Onllaudet brought to America. 
With the assistance of Laurent Clerc, who had 
been associated with the Abbd Sicard, Gallaudct 
organized tho American Asylum for Donf- 
imitcs at Hartford, in 1810, and continued at its 
head until 1830. As this was the first school 
for the deaf in tho United States^ practically 
all the instructors in deaf schools in the coun- 
try for a half century were trained at Hart- 
ford, and the manual or sign alphabet became 
the doiniiVant method of instruction. During 
1832 and 1833 Gallaudet was professor of the 
philosophy of education in Now York Univor- 
sity. This was the first professorship o! edu- 
cation in tho United States. (Sec Education, 
Academic Study of.) He was also active in 
the movement which established tho first nor- 
mal schools in America. Besides his writings 
on tho education of the deaf, ho published a 
iunni)cr of c.sHays on tlio philosonhy of educa- 
tion and sovoral text-books, inclmling the popu- 
lar A/o/Acr’s Primer and the Child’s Picture Vejln- 
ing and Reading Hook. His Plan of a Seminary 
for the Education of Inslrudors of Youth (Boston, 
1825) gave rise to tho normal school idea in 
America. Ho died .at Hartford tho 9th of 
September, 1851. W. S. M. 

See Deaf, Education op the, 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. — A cocci iLcaiional institution for Ihc 
higher education of tlio deaf, founded iu 1804 
as the National Deaf-Mute College- The pres- 
ent name was adopted at the rccpvcst of the 
alumni in 1894 in honor of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudct The course given by the 

college extends over five years, including one 
year of proparatoiy work. A general cour.so 
in the essentials of a liberal education is given 
leading to the degrees of B.A. and B.S, A 
normal oowrso is maintained for training hear- 
ing persons who are already graduateg of col- 
leges and wish to become teachers of llic deaf. 
There arc fourteen members on the faculty, 

GALLOWAY, SAMUEL (1811-1872). — A 
pioneer of the common school movement in 
Ohio ; was graduated at Miami Unworsity in 
1833. Ho was teacher and principal of schools 
in Ohio, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion 0844-1851), and professor m Miami Uni- 
versity. He was one of the organizers and tho 
first pi'caideut of tho Ohio State Teachers* 
Association. W* S» M, 

GALLOWAY COLLEGE. SEARCY, ARK. — 
An institution for tho eaucation of women 
under tlie auspices of tho Methodist Kpiscopal 
Church, South, established in 1890. Prepara- 
tory, collegiate, and muaio courses aro offered. 
Twelve units are required for entrance to tho 
eoUege course which leads to the A.B. degree. 
There are nineteen teachers on tho faculty, 

GALTON^ FRANCIS (1822-1911). — A cele- 
brated English scientific investigator, born in 
Birmingham, England, in 1822, of a distin- 
guished family. His paternal grandfather, a 
Quaker and a business man of ability, was 
interested in tho study of birds and in statis- 
tics. A cousin, Sir Douglas Galton, was an 
eminent engineer. This mathomalical inherit- 
auco was supplemented on tho mother’s side 
by genius in the study of nature. Galton'a 
maternal grandfather was Erasmus Darwin, 
hacdljr less remarkable a naturalist than hia 
illustrious grandson, Charles Darwin, Galton 
Studied at Trinity Gohego, Cambridgo. and 
took the degree of B.A. in 1844. He began 
his career as an explorer of tho upper Nile, 
and later of Damaraland in Southwest ’Africa. 
In tho latter region ho discovered tho Ovampo 
race, an agricultural people. As an explorer 
he not only added materially to antliropology, 
cle., hut also to tho methods by which expedi- 
tions can most successfully be carried on. His 
results were published in tho Royal Geographi- 


cal Society’s Journal fnr 1852, atul in his books, 
Narrative oj an Exptorcr in 7'ropical ^outh 
Ajfrica^ nnd Arl of Trnvd or Shi/ls and Con- 
trminccs in Wild Counlrm, 

The second phase of (luUou's activity con- 
cerng meteorology. He iiivcnle?d the granliie 
method of inilieating weather conditions, which 
is to*dny Uficd in con ncui lion with weather 
forecasts. It apiumrs in his Mrtcoroormifdra. 
or Methods of Mapping the Weather^ ijublislied 
in 1803. lie also dovcloimd tlio theory of 
ftutUcycloucs especially valuable, in fiueh prog- 
iioRli cations. In addition ho invented many 
instruments iisefid in molenrologic oiworva- 
lioiis, The plicnomonn of meteorology aro so 
complicated tliat predictions can lie nmdc 
only in terms of probability tuul on Iho basis 
of extensive statistical tlata. These motliods, 
CiftUon conceived, Bl\ovd<l be applied to biology, 
anthropology, and psychoiogy. for here, too, 
tho coiuVi lions arc excmfdingiy eom|i)icftlcd, 
and statistical methods and probabihlic.s arc 
an appropriate found ati(m niul form of cxj)n's- 
eion for predietious. Ills w'tjrk in these Helds 
con8tHute.s tho third phase of (lalton's activity, 
He began with the wtudy of hvvedity| imd in 
1800 publialic<l his IleratUnry (kniuSf m which 
ho deinoiiBlrated Uio jn|jeritnnc<? cd geuiun. A 
child who.se ano(?slorH are talented Lh hIjowii to 
have a much greater clmnce of ludng well en- 
dowed than one not poH.seHHing such an heredity. 
He continued his sludies of emiiumt men m 
his EnalisA Men of Wcienrc, puUlisimd in 1H74. 
Later he took up the iitvesligalion of the naluro 
of inonlnl powers, and to get material, d(? vised 
tho method of the gitcslionnaire. Ho used tins 
method especially in tlie study of menial 
imagery, in which his researches, published iu 
1883 in Inquiries into Iftttnan Faculty, aro 
classic. The method of the giicsHomafrc also 
gave him lii« data in regard to family facilities, 
by whicli ho wa.s enabled io make a cn ref ill 
quantitative study of the tyncs and amount of 
inheritance. In the.so studica, published in 
1880 in Natural Inheritance^ he ueve loped an 
ingenious method of using tho probable c banco 
distribution of variaido faclora iw a Ivasis for 
estimating tho likelihooii of tho pre.sonce of 
any chanco tcmleno;y dislurVniig such a distri- 
bution. Ho also laid the foundation for his 
Law of Aiiccsiral Inhmlance (hoc H.BnKprry), 
whioh ho stated in a paper preaeuted before 
tho Royal Society. In connccliori witli theso 
anthropoiogicnl and pyciudogieni rescar ehoa 
ho invonied composito photography, as a 
moans of bringing out ilu! typical facial char** 
aeteristics of a group. He alno dlHt?overe<l tho 
iiniquo character of the arrang<jmont of tho 
lines oil Uio fiiigcva of any individual, and hia 
works on Finger Prints nnd an hutex of finger 
PybUs fomed the basis of tiie Uerliiion syslmn 
of identifying crimiimls, Tho latest work of 
Galton concerns cugciiica (o.v.), by which ho 
meant the science of controlling mating in the 
interest of tho presorvation and improvement 
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of the type. This pruetical application of his 
siutlics in liercdity lias an iinincaliate relation 
to education, si nee it is nj)on tiiis a}^<‘ncy Unit 
til (3 principles of curio lies must in tljc main 
(icpimd in order to reach tlio iiulividnal anil 
affect practice, It is likely, however, that the 
RvoatcHl Her vice remkred hy GnlUm to educu' 
lion connists in the atatiHtieal inelhods hy 
which tpt anti tat iv(5 accuracy can he introduced 
into the complicated phenomena of mcnlul cuU 
turc. Only thus can educational tli(?ory and 
practice be Riven the coiivineinR character of 
science. Gallon died on Jan. J7, llHl, 

E. N. H. 

See Euuoii ok Oiiskuvation; Gkniuh; 
CJuAemc CunvK] llKUKDiiy* 
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G ALTON’S LAW. — See Hkiikdity. 

GALWAY, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. — See 
IriKixAND, Education in. 

GAMALIEL. — Ciramlsoii of Ilillel, and tho 
founder and head of tho liberal Hcimol wliich 
bore that name, was one of the most distin- 
Riiisiu^d of Jewish Kcholars and educators. In 
sucli IiIrIi respc'et was he held that at his death, 
accordiiiR to tho Aiislnia, reverence for tho 
law ceased and purity and iihslinenctj died 
away,” such was their sense of loss in the 
dentil of their greati’st bulwark of learning 
and morality. Under his in/luenoc instruction 
ill the Jewish law was more fully imlniod with 
tlie spirit of practical life than In later times. 
Ho was an enthusiaslic alndcnt of Greek lilern- 
tiire, which was held in abhorronce by the rabbis 
and forbidden to the young. Ilis influence 
appears in the training of St. Paul, who prided 
idinixclt upon having sat at the feet of this 
greatest of Jewish teachers. His enlighten- 
ment and toleration are apnarent in his verdict 
ns Pre.9idcnt of the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem in 
the trial of St. Peter and other Apostles (Acts 
V, 33^'12). The tradition that Cianmlicl be- 
came a Christian and was baptised by St, Paul 
is inconsistout svith tho honors afterwards 
hcajicd upon him liy the Jews. W. R. 

See JnwiHii ICduoation. 
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Fuankci,, 'A. Ifodfffcticn. (Ldp^la, 1850.) 

GAMES, — A gauio is a form of play in 
which tho players adhere more or less strictly 
iQ certain traditions, regulations, or rules, 
written or unwritton. Games are a Inter dovel- 
opment of play ( 7 . a.). Phylogcnefcically and 
ontogencticaliy informal play precedes formal 
play or games. 


^ Origin. — The origin of most existing games 
18 ohscurc. Palkonor has traced some to cer- 
tain rites of divination, and Cidin also a.ssorts 
that gnnio.s wore derived from serious religious 
ceremonies. Even ns late ns tlio Olympic 
games of Greece and the Ludi Apollinaros at 
Rome athletic games bad a rniigious sigiiifj- 
canco. Nearly all our existing games are modi- 
fieil forms of games of groat antiquity. Oulin 
fays, ” It is safe to say that no new game has 
hemi invented during the Uktoric period, and 
til at nil wo regard ns new arc only modifications 
of games played before the building of tho 
ERypliaii pyramids.'’ ** Among tho pictures 
of ancient Egyptian games on the tombs of 
Held Ilassan ” (30(10-2.‘)00 n.c.), says E, B, 
Taylor, ” one shows a player with head down 
BO tliat he cannot sec what tho others arc doing 
with their clenched fists above his back.’’ 
Tills game is played by boys to-day. It is tho 
American game sometimes called HifT,” the 
English game of ” Hot Cockles,” the French 
game of ” Main-Chaude,” and tlio Greek 
” Kollnbimnos.” Taylor calls attention to 
Luke 22: 01: ” And they blindfolded him and 
asked him aaying, Prophesy: who is ho that 
struck thee? ” Among the games of the Am- 
erican IndittUH avo found the. prototynca of 
dice, cards, chess, golf, shinney, baseball, and 
racket, 

flames, like informal play, doul)lh3.s.s grow 
out of experience. Among the first i?;nmcs of 
children are games of cliasitig, throwing, and 
striking. These suggest the hunting and 
fighting expcricncofi of the race. A, H. Gommo 
in her notable study of the games of children 
liHH cla.ssified games according to liic eximri- 
ciiee represented, as eonte.Ht games, marriago 
games, funeral games, harvest games, divina- 
tion games, etc. Many folk dances especially 
suggest cxpexiDucc. Among tho ludlaus, 
(Inncc.H represent scenes of the hunt or tho war- 
path. Among civilized people, ^ many folk 
dances represent industrial experiences, as in 
tho harvest and weaving dances. 

Practical Uses of Games. — The uses of 
games may bo divided as follows: 


A, Fundamental 

(1) For conserva- 

tion 

(2) For develop- 

ment 

(3> For education 
frt) Physical 
(fc) Mental 
(c) Moral 
Id) Social 


B, Incidental 

(1) Ilcorcational 

(2) Substitutional 

(3) Prophylactic 

(4) Cathartic 
(fi) Corrective 
(0) Vicarious 


Co?nwyafmn. — It is tlic office of games to 
conserve certain essential characteristics, cer- 
tain fundamental interests and powers. It is 
a principle in evolution that when an organ 
develops from a lower to a higher form there is 
a tendency toward a loss of some excellence 
5 
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iormDfly posacsscd. lu ftuy pcriotl of rapid 
ovolutiou tliorc la always a danger that the pasa- 
ing of the old may be too rapid or too complcUi, 
that tlio foundation may be sacrificed to the 
superstructure, tliat tbp ^ fundamental may bo 
depicted in the acquisition of the nccussory. 
It is of great importance in the ovolulion oi a 
specica that right proportions be iimmtftincd 
between that wliicii was the ohl and that wlncii 
is tho new. This danger that^is prest^nt in tlio 
development of a species is increased in tiio 
case of the recapitulatory process in the jn- 
dividuhl, a fact of tremendous importance m 
education, . 

Now James has shown that many csseutml 
hereditary characteriatius aro conserved by 
means of instincts. That is, what is really 
inherited in such cases is only a potentiality 
or tendenoy, and tho survival of the character- 
istic, or power, depeuda upon habits formecl 
through instinctive reaction to the environ- 
ment. But many inatincts ripen at a certain 
age, and then weaken or disappear. If n habit 
has been formirtl mcantimo, weU and good; u 
not, it is likely never to bo formed. 

It is well undoTsiood that there is a progtes- 
sion of games in childhood and youth corre- 
sponding to the progression of intorcals and 
powers through tho various periods of growth 
and development. These various games call 
out, exercise, and develop certain fundainontnl 
physical, mental, moral, and social traits of 
peculiar interest at tho several periods. If 
no adequate opportunity bo provided for tho 
kind of play necessary to call out, exercise, and 
develop theso traits at tho time of keenest 
natural interest in them, these mlcrests tend 
to fade away, ns is the case of the instincts 
mentioned by Jninca, and the most favorable 
opportunity for forming habits of reaction in 
accord wita these is lost. *' If/* says James. 
“ a boy grows up alone at tho ago of games ami 
sports, and learns neither to play hall, i\or row, 
nor sail I nor ride, nor skate, nor fish, nor shoot, 
probably he will be eedentary to the end of his 
days; and, though the best of opportunities 
be afforded him Cot leaning tUeae things later, 
it is a hundred to one but ho will pass them by 
and shrink back from the efiort of taking those 
necessary first steps, the prospect of ^yhioh nt 
an earher stage %Yoidd have filled him with 
eager delight/' So, on the moral side, if a boy 
grows up alone and docs not learn to play 
games which call for groat activity, competi- 
tion, courage, fortitude, persovoranco fairness, 
generosity, loyalty, cooperation, sacrifico, ho 
loses the most favorable opportunity for tho 
development of these traits in him. While 
it is possible to conceive that work might at a 
favorable time provide opportunity for tho 
exorcise of these traits, yet work, in so far as it 
departs from play, in tho paychological sense, 
must in tho nature of the case by so much bo 
educationally less olToctIvc. 

Devehpmenl. ^ TtiQ normal development of 


an organ cloponds upon three factam; (1) 
natural impulse to growth, or heredity; (2) 
nulritiau; (Ji) exerciHu. According Ui TyUw, 
there Noem to be tliren slugc's of develop meat. 
<l) A period of growth in which tlwro w litiio 
or no cxerciHo of tho organ, (2) A period in 
which growth eonVimirs and mudifiimlinn of 
internal slruetiire, undtT tin* stimuluH of exer- 
m\), begins, fil) A periml nfler .growth in size 
and weight has been attained, in which exorcise 
and Blruclural change coutimu*, as the organ 
approacliCH iimtnrity, Wlien wd coimideh that 
the game intercstH have their geiicHis in atruo- 
turo which iit its varioUH at agon of dovclop- 
mciit cnlln for exercise aiqironriato In its needs 
and powers, it nnccHsarily follows that the kind 
of exercise supplied by tlic games muHt in turn 
greatly sti inn late growth and tie vdop meat. 
Moreover, tho oniotional ncconipanimeiit of 
joyous pavticipatidu iu guinea and the effect 
1 1 non the vn so- motor lend to bring 

about a condition «( full nutrition tbo dovcl- 
oping organs. This explains tho o.xliilaration 
which accon^panvea pnrlinpaVnm \\\ games like 
baseball and teniii.H, for exam]de. In short, 
appropriate games lirovide tim exereise wliioh 
is suited to the present needs and jiowers of 
tho developing organs, tho cxeri’iHu whieii be.sl 
stimulates growth and slruetuml change, am I 
winch also stimninies the vaso-inobjr system 
and tends to bring about u cundilion of full 
nutrition, 

Edncatlon. — — TIu* value of 

games in idiysical cdnoatiim is (jbvioits. Hons 
over, it is inlcrcsting to note that games have 
been tho consisrvative and not llio nulietil eio- 
moiit in HyftteniH of physical training. Of the 
great systems of tho world, tluj (Ji’ceifin, tiie mo- 
aieval.thc llritish, the Gerumn system of (luUi 
Muths and Jahn, and th(} Swedish systiun of 
Idug, ti\ft exercises of tlm first three wori^ lurgoly 
or wholly games, there was u largo element of 
games in the fmitUn and tln^ve is esneeiftiiy in 
America a constantly inoreasing clement of 
games in the last. It is now very gcueraliy 
recognized that specific inovemonls dpsigned 
ioT the development o! panimAnr musoles or 
groups of jnuscles and perfornnnl while coii- 
scioimness Is largely alworlHsl in the exenutiou 
of tho movements, arc not, from the slnndpoint 
of lieallh and vitality, as beneficinl ns the exer- 
cises involved in games, in which there is a far 
larger element of ploasnro and little or no con- 
Bciousncss of tho details of the nu^venumts oxe- 
cutod. 

Mental. -- Recent stinUes of the reluticm of 
motor ability to intelligeiiee have eniphaKlzed 
the educalioual value of play uetivilicH. AIohho 
and others have shown fhai the phenomena of 
musQular fatigue and lueutal fatig\w «ru iden- 
tical, Fatigue of the nuiacles is nUtuided by a 
loss of power of attention, and fatigue of atten- 
tion by loss of power of tho numcles. 

EducationaWy, games {ievdop power rather 
than extend intcliigenco, that is, dovolop an 
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ability to apply whnt one knowH rather than 
give cfonprchoiiHivii knowledge which may or 
nmy not lie applied. KdiiiMitionally gjunea 
excel in thin, that th<!y <lovel(>p a capacity for 
iiiHiantancoUH and ncrrectly coordinated reaction 
to bituationH wiiliin tluj field in which tlio 
education uppUea, however restricted that 
held may ttucm to he. In omcrgencictt, 
crises, in time of stress, excitement, or peril, 
within the field of action aiiidoguiis to that 
covered by game.H, games provide a training 
par For examiilc, games may fur- 

nish no definite knowledge tliat would enable 
a lawyer to conduct a case Huccessfully, but 
they do provide a training which would enable 
a lawyer, under the strain of an exciting trial, 
in full possession of himself, to concentrate 
and coordinate every jiowor to the task in 
hand. 

Moral. — The relation of games to moral 
training has always been recognized to a cer- 
tain extent. However, a far greater apprecia- 
tion of the moral signincanee of garnes^ has 
come about in recent years, through the stimu- 
lus of a new npnrocifttion of the moaning and 
significance of play in general, and notably by 
such u study as Gulick's Psychological, Peda- 
nogical and Religious Aspects nf Group Games. 
The generally accepted llioory that evolu- 
tionary progress Ims been from the fimdamen- 
tal to the accessory and that this same order, 
in a general way, Is observed in the normal 
development of an individual, has as apt an 
application in the field of coiuluct as in phys- 
ical or mto^^coUia> development. One roatVdy 
recognizes that there arc certain fundamental 
virtues which arc Iho basis of later accessory 
morn! qualities. Now, the significance of 
games in moral training lies not alone in the 
opportunity for the exercise of fairness, cour- 
age, cooperation, etc., hut especially in the 
fact that children and youth have, at a certain 
age, an instinctive interest in just these funda- 
mental virtues. Just aa the developing organa 
call for physical oxerdise of a type appropriate 
to their needs and jmwera, so also the moral 
nature or organism calls for a display of certain 
types of cliavacter apptopriala to tuc sta^o of 
development. For example, the individual 
competitive games of boys from ten to twelve 
call for such traits ns courage, hardihood, 
pugnacity, fairness. The boy who displays 
those qualilios is admired by his companions, 
and the boy wlm lacks them is not. Hut phys- 
ical courage is a ])rototypo of moral courage, 
hardihood of fortitude, pugnacity of righteous 
wrath, fairness of justice. 

Social. — A game is socialized play. Games 
ncco.ssitatc an appreciation of social relalion- 
shipa, and there were no games until the race 
had developed a capacity for social activities. 
Since games developed common aura tcly with the 
capacity of the race for social activity, there is 
in games a review of the social development of 
mankind. 


There arc several obvious applications of the 
social innuence of games, as for examples— 

1. In the development of sociability and 
sympathy. 

^ 2. In the training and control of the fight- 
ing iimtiiict, ortho instinct of competition, as a 
basis of noble emulation on the one hand and of 
capacity for righteous conquest on the other. 

3. In the training for cooperative action. 

^ 4. In providing an outlet for types of ac- 
tivity that might otherwise become anti-social. 

^ Games might be classified according to social 
significance, in three classes; — 

1. Sociable or cooperative games, such aa 
the dramatic and imitative ^ames of children, 
folk games, dances, group singing. 

2. Competitive games, such ns wrestling, 
boxing, racing. 

3. Cooperative-competitive games, such ns 
baseball, football, basketball. 

The emphasis of interest in these games is 
somewhat as follows: In sociable or coSpera- 
tivo game.s. to about seven (possibly, in the 
case of girls, at all periods); in competitive 
games from about seven to about twelve; in 
corporative- competitive games, from about 
twelve on. 

Incidental uses of Recreational. 

— Since games have the uses montioned under 
Conservation, Development, and Education, 
they arc, for children and youth at least, to bo 
regarded as having a far deeper signincanee 
than the merely recreational; yet the recrea- 
tional cfTcct of games ns a change from study 
and sedentary pursuits and its value arc ob- 
vious. 

Suhstiiulio7ial. — Games provide a useful 
Bubstituto for what might prove harmful ac- 
tivities. Thoy^ also divert from undesirable 
states of consciousness, ns in disappointment, 
anger, morbid introspection and the like. 
** Horse play,'' orgies, outbreaks, might often 
be diverted through the logitimate channel of 
games. 

Prophylactic, — Games often prevent anti- 
social activities and the acquisition of anti- 
social habits. Boys are arrested for mis- 
demeanoTfl in throwing, stoning windows, 
snowballing pedestrians, provoking persons, 
ovon policemen, to chase them, etc. Ball 
games and running games provide the same 
activity and excitement in a legitimate form. ^ 

Caiharlic. — Aristotle thought that certain 
primitive instincts could be purged away by 
lmrmle.s3 moans, as by the drama, and in this 
way harmful and anti-social expression of the 
impulse be prevented. Strictly, games should 
not bo regarded ns cathartic so much as direc- 
tive. Games serve not so much by purging 
away as by training and directing the' primi- 
tive instincts. For example, boxing under 
right conditions diminishes fighting, not, how- 
ever, by purging away the fighting instinct, 
but by directing and controlling it, making it a 
basis for a higher expression in games and in 
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O/iUK^ 


GANGLION 


the nffairH of All HfuMal, moral, and divil 

loaders, njfi>rno'rs, and nmrtyr.s Inivi* jMjsHo.snrd 
ill a Il'ich ihLs primitivo instiiiet Iniiiirrl 

to a higher and iioliU'r oxpicssioii. 

(Un'nrlirc. ‘ — CiaiiioH HUpjdy oxenihijH hrst 
adapted to <lovi‘lup in a iioniiid eluUI perfert 
jdiyaieal forni ami propi»riioii. TIuh Ih oh- 
vio^l^^ly MO iiitismmdi us they involve tin? types 
of uetivity wldeli HUupei.1 the luuly iu the pro- 
cess of evohitioii. When the liody of a child 
has heeome Ul-formefl throug;h vHumt' euuse or 
other, /tames, wisely ehoHeii, may supply a most 
valuai>li‘ eorreilive. 

VimrifUifi, — The* value of a Ruine is not 
alone to the players, (lames henelit those 
who only stand and wait. The Hynipalhelie 
piiriieipiiCioii of HUle children In the game 
they are wati'hing is ovidtmt to the okserver. 
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Heightened color, deepened breathing, acceler- 
ated heartbiMit, joyous emotion, muscular 
movenutnts, are all present. The recreational 
value of professional baseball to the .s|)octtttortf 
is not alone Uv u Hbiftlng of attention from 
ordinary ehaunels to the game but also to a 
g(!Uuiuo participation, to u degree, in all the 
einotioim ami move incuts of the /ilayers them- 
selves. 

Practical Application. — Onme.s serve ii fnii- 
duniontal necil in eduejiiion, physically, m<m- 
tally, morally, and socially and should be re- 
garded ns essential to a school curriculum. 
For that portion of a coinnuiuily not in educa- 
tional institutioiiH, adequate play facilities arc 
ns truly necessary for social order and civic 
progress as our Icctiiro halls, reading rooms, 
libraries, and inusciims. 


Time to be given to Plays and Games, — The 
following diagrain suggests the amount of time 
that might profitably he given to plays and 
gutm‘H ut diftcve.at ages. 

Selection of Games. —-Games shouhl be se- 
h‘cU'd to m(‘el tla^ peculiar needs ami oppor- 
tunities of the successive periods of develop- 
ment, Physically, they should further ilm 
best physmlugirid growth at the period of their 
most rapiej development. Men tally, tliey 
sluaihl provide expression for the nnscont in- 
tm'csls and emotions of tin* period. Morally, 
they should stiinulatc conduct in accord with 
the elemental virtues and ideals toward whidli 
tliore is an instinciivo response. Socially, they 
should involve an expr<!s,sioii of the social in- 
teresls and the form of social organization 
adapted to tlic .stage of developniciit. 

The? following chart may prove suggestive in 
relation to the choice of games. 0. Ii). J. 

I* or philosophical theory of games, see Play. 
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GAMES, PSYCHOLOGY OF.— Soo Play. 

GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ATLANTA, GA. — An institution tor tlio train- 
iiiR of ministers for tlio Mctliodist Church. 
Tho A.)V degree is required from eaudmates 
who wish to proceed to tho degree of bachelor 
of dWiuity. Diplomat and certificates are 
granted for shorter courses, 

GANGLION. — A group of nerve cells. Sco 
Nervous System. 
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GARDENS, SCHOOL; GARDENS PGR 
CHII/BREH'. — Moat gmclens which tiro (leri- 
iiitcly plaTined with teferfinco the wUicfttioa 
of groups of children arc undor the mnimgc- 
mont ot sclioola, and honco arc usually known 
as school gardens, In Ametlcn ami Kngland 
many excellent gardens are conducted for 
similar cdiicatioimi ends, hut quite Indcpeii- 
deiUly of schools. Honco the term school ganku 
has come to be applied rather loose jy to any 
children's garden designed for cduealional pur- 
poses, especially for teaching about plants and 
methods of gardening by the active or labora- 
tory method. This fatter qualification distin- 
giilshes school gardens from botanical gardens, 
which arc usually of educational value to 
children in that they exhibit plants merely for 
observation. 

As to the definite educational aims of school 
gardens, the groat majority of those in con- 
tinental Europe were originally Intended for 
teaching practical gardening and agriculture ua 
a phase of vocational education; and there is 
developing ft similar tendency in some villages 
and rural districts of America and England, 
But the great majority of school gardens in 
AmDriea and England and many in varioua 
countries of the continent of Europe arc now 
being conducted ns a phase of nature study 
with a general cultural rather than vocfttional 
aim. Probably nine out of ton of the ohildrcn 
who have worked in American school gardens 
in the past ten years lived in towns and cities 
and had little prospect of over engaging in the 
business of raising plants for market; so that 
the gardens have obviously not developed In 
response to stimulation by the growing agricul- 
tural phase of vocational education, but aro 
now conducted simply as a very practical part 
of the larger nature study or general acienco 
movement which aims to present the scientific 
study of common natural objects and processes 
from the point of view of general elementary 
education. Only a relatively limited number 
of gardens^ in lural districts in America have 
been definitely modified to meet tho demands 
of agricultural education, and this ohiefly for 
specially selected pupils of higli school ago. 

In many cities in the United States, notably 
at Cleveland, 0,, children’s gardens have been 
madft at tho homes of individual pupils, Imt 
under the guidance of a teacher who gives 
general directions at school, and occasionally 
makes a tour of inspection. On tho whole, tho 
results from home gardens have been far more 
satisfactory than from school gardens, prob- 
ably becauflo of tho great personal interest 
which children take in home gardona, and 
because the gardens have a definite infiuenoo 
itt stimulating tho desire to beautify home 
surroundings. School gardens arc, howeverj 
needed for giving practical lessons before the 
pupils attempt to make gardona at home; and 
It scorns to be the consensus of opinion that 
schools should maintain gardens of limited size 


for teaching purposes while (MHioUrnghig the 
development of home gardening fts far as pos- 
sible. 

Two general plaiiH have been tried in school 
gardens : tho iiidivhhml-owiiorshlp syslem, and 
the comimmity nysteiu. Uiuler the first plan 
the garden is divided into plots which become 
the property ol tlie individual pupils for a 
«eas<m, atid Uw <ivviu'r« have, ahnulule coulrul 
of the? produce. Under the <miiiniuuity system 
tho produce of the gardiui is either used for 
kssona in the acbool m* is mdd ami the proceeds 
devoted to I lie school library, a hospilnl, sick 
children, or Homo other allniistm purpo.se. 
The first plan is the easier to aduduisUir; the 
BDcond gives greater re.sultH, The two [ilaiiH 
have been combinrd in HOirie gardcUH, for ex- 
ample, by growing vegetables h\ )dotft eoulrolled 
by individuals, and flowers in conmumity plots, 
in the working of which all pupils cooix^rale. 

Comemua, Rousaeau, Pefttalox'/d, and Froebel 
recommended the dovelopment of children 'h 
gardens for educational purposes. In the first 
Imlf of the luneteenth century the eduealioiml 
aulhoritios of several (lermun states introdiiciid 
gardening into rural scIhSjIm, and the move- 
ment later extended to many eity seln>ols. 
Berlin has large gr<mnds outside the city limits, 
and any child may have space? for a Hinall 
garelon, Bovcral Clenufm elHes do not place 
empliasis upon work hy the ijupils^ hut liavo 
botanical gardens for insti’mition by ohserva- 
tion and for supplying nature-study nmierinls 
to tho schools, fii Hliort, the (h'rinan oily 
schools maintain gardens for general (?duoa- 
tioiiftl rather than for vocational purjioses. 
Following tho example of (jorman gardens, 
Sweden. Austria, llulgiiim, Ilollaudr Franco, 
Switzerland, and Husain have given ofiioial en- 
courage men t to school gardens within the past 
fifty ycftrs. In those countnes tho rural 
schools have been encouraged to DHlnblish 
gardens, and in tho beginning tho aim seems 
to have been entirely vocational. The total 
mimbcT of gardens connected with schools on 
tlm continent of Europe is now over iOO,(K)0, 
Switzerland requires special training in garden- 
ing in tho normal schools, and since 1^85 has 
Bubsidijsed olcmcntary-school gardens. For 
more than thirty years every rural school in 
Belgium has had a garden, and the Irniniug in 
pardoning is believed to have been in valuable 
in relation to tlio chief industry of the country. 
The normal schools of Franco loach agnouHure 
and gardening, and it is eatimuU?d that tiver 
40,000 schools have gardcim. It is an oj)on 
question, however, whclhor a largo proportion 
of these have been of nuieb value to the pupils. 
Russia has encouraged gard<ming for more 
than twenty years, and many schools assign 
small gardens to iudividual pupils. The normal 
schools teach gardening, and special courses 
have been given to teachers, In Holland tho 
small children have gardens, apparently In- 
tended for nature study, rather than for trnin- 
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jriR in Ihn of Kurtlrnini;, Uji\y 

within nM!i‘iiiyear.s nliown iutnrrst in si‘hni>lp;ftr- 
Hoiih. Ttni yoarM IIkto w(»r(i h'HH tlian a him- 
tii’orl gardens in ( Irnat Jiritaiii» and tlioHO not 
oiiii'iiilly ronnnrh'tl wUIi ilio hoIhh)! Hy.stain, 
Hiaire JUni Kai'doninK !»*** (‘ucourajiial hy 
Hpi^rial ^raid-M tlu* w’IhkjIh, Many pardons 
have Ina'n rM(a]>liHlind In aoiuniation with olo- 
mnUavy day and also in nvnnini^ 

Hohtatlrt f(jr iHipila who must work during llm 
ilay. In tlm day Ktrlioola tin? iiatnnf atudy aims 
aanni to pn^vail, Imt Ujo gardmis am oxinaiU'd 
iu ha VO u vcafiilional inflnonoo. England has 
boon of ton critioijsod for slow dovolopmeiit of 
Holiool pardons, hut it should ho iioiod that a 
witlosjjmad |>r)|>ular inlomst In home gardening 
i\ns ]>rohivl>iy Iwon a goo\i anhstitnte for hnn- 
dmds of tho inoffioiont soliool gajvlons estah- 
lishod odioiidly on tho continont of Kunjpe. 

In Canada inlomst in soiiooi gardens lias 
dnv{‘lopi‘d rapidly in tlu; past leu In 

Ulhr) tlinro wtn't? mom than a hundnul gardens in 
Nova tS(!otia undor tin; di met ion of the super- 
iiiteiKlent of ediieaiion f*>r the provinee. In 
each of tiu*. other eiiHtoru \»roviiuu'rt five gardens 
were ostahlished in eonneetioii with the Mue- 
doiiald sehools in lOOi. ^^ally other gardens 
an; now an (‘slaidisiied part of the selnnjl work, 
and the Htdmols meelve spoeini grants from 
il\6 edueathtn departnumis. Them are many 
sehool gardens in the Nortliw(*st Territories, 

Most of tin; p;(ird(nis in the Uiiited iStates 
have he.eu organir.ed during the past ten years. 
Among the pionmn* gardens whieh attracted geii- 
ond attention wt^n* the wild flowc;!* garden at Uox- 
imry, Mass., in the gardens of Iho Ka- 

tionnl Cash Register (Company, at Dayton. Ohio, 
18i)7; at the Ilyaniiis (Mass.) Normal Hcliool, 
1807 ; the hoiiiegardcmsat Ch;velan(hOhio, I OflO; 
the Hartford (Chnui.) Hehool of Horticulture, 
IQljOi at Ilaiiiptou Institute (Va.); and the 
Cluhircn’s School Farm in New York City, 
I9h2. Most cities have soliool^ gardens, hut 
they am usually fostered by individunU or 
organizations independently (Jf oflTicial connec- 
tion with tlu; schools. As cxnmpl(‘s of such 
outside encouragoinent of gar<len8 iho follow- 
ing have been prominent: Home Gnrdoiiiiig 
Assneiation of Cleveland, Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, Twentli;th f Century CJluh of 
IloHton, Woman's Instiliiti; of ^Toidccrs^ Massa- 
chusettH (Hvic League, Missouri Bota)ueal Ciar- 
f)en, National CasJi Register Coinpuny, Vacant 
hot (hiltivatiou Association, United States De- 
pa r linen t of Agrieullure, nuiueroiis local agri- 
eiiltni’iil s()f?ietl<fs, amt the Park Dejmrtincnl of 
New York City. In only a few cities have 
lioards of (alucation holpi3{l /innnclally. The 
Philadi!l])tiia sc)h>oI system maintains Sfuno 
gardcutt, Vuvt private iudividuals and orgaulm- 
tions outside the system have heen active with 
.smaller gardens in that city. Cleveland, 
Rochester, and a few other cities ofiicially pro- 
vide f inula for gardens as |)art of the work of 
scJmols, Many other cities and towns recog- 


nize gardening as part of the course in tinturo 
study, but do not provide for the material 
basis for conducting the gardens needed to 
carry ^ out the school program. The vast 
majority of the school gardens In the United 
•States are still ofiicially inde];ciidcnt of schools 
and eoiiductod on the per.sonal responsibility 
of teachers, principals, and others who are 
inlerosted in Ihc school garden movomenl. As 
an example of good results in spite of lack of 
o/Ticinl encouragement. Now York City 1ms 
over eighty scliolo gardens, many on school 
grounds, but conducted by cnthnslastic mem- 
bers of the New York School Gardening Asso- 
ciation without appropriations from school 
funds. In fact, most school gardens in the 
United Slates outside the largest cities need 
little fiiiancial help from t/io school authorities, 
for in most i)lace.s land is available, the pupils 
do the work, the seeds cost little and the 
produce will pay for them, ami an energetic 
director can iisnally find ways and mcaua fer 
c(dl acting the necessary tools. There is prob- 
ably an advantage in that gardens without the 
finivueial iiuppovt of schoola tend to develop the 
resourceful n(?.ss of the individual pupils and to 
awaken the interests of their parents and 
friends. Instruction in methods o( gardening 
odors no special dlfiicullie.s now that garclcn- 
iTig is commonly recognized as a very important 
phase of nature atucly and science, and hence 
properly comes under the direction of tcachors 
of those subjects. il\c common result is that 
the garden work is used and correlated in the 
classrooms much more than would be possible 
by special garden teachers, The fact is Uiat 
throughout the United States^ there ia littio 
demand for special appropriations for school 
gardens, except for modest cquii)nicut for tools. 
Much more important is the oiTicial recognition 
of gardening as a phase of uatuve study and 
tlicreforo a legitimate part of the regular work 
of teachers assigned to the classes in that 
ftubject. 

The care of school gardens during the long 
summer vacation is a difficult problem which 
has retarded the general success of the move- 
ment. A hired gardener is undc.sirablo, for in 
bis work the pupils have little intcrc.st. School 
gardens will bo most useful if conducted by 
the pupils and for the pupils of the scimol. 
The most satisfivctovy ,plnn, judged by educa- 
tional results and nupils' interest, is the com- 
initleo system. Tliis means that the director 
of the garden appoints groups of pupils as 
committees charged with the enro of the entire 
garden for act periods during the vacation, and 
required to report to the school in Septembor. 
Home voluntary supervision by interested 
adult dtim\8 ia usually posaiblc, especially 
where there is some local society v-^luch is 
interested in the garden jnovement. 

With regard to the general educatloTial 
influence of school gardens, it has been claimed 
by numerous teachers that many pupils make 
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more rapid progress in their book studies after 
being aroused by the garden work. Such in- 
creased efficiency lias been found to liave an 
indirect moral indueuco^ and iti many cities 
the boys engaged in gardening seoin to have 
lost their former interest in mischief making, 
perhaps because their time has been ocoupiod 
with the interesting work of tho gardens. 
Probably a largo part of the advantages 
claimed for manual training as a phase of edu- 
cation apjDlics to school garden work- and there 
is the additional gain from the garden in that 
the work is in the open nir and combined with 
nature sttuly. Under such conditions the gar- 
den may become a most important agency for 
healthy recreation, for developing an interest 
in nature, and for giving the pupil direct con- 
tact with a phase of industrial education, 
which may bo of vocational valno to some, but- 
of fnr greater importance to tho many, in that 
it gives them a sense of personal rclationsbip 
with that vast part of tho world’s work wliich 
is Gontered arov\nd the ouUivation of plants for 
human use. This tendency of gardens to 
develop a personal interest in plant growing 
outside of the plot controlled by the pupil is 
aa marked that several societies concerned with 
the beautifying of cities by enoou raging tho 
cultivation of plants in both private and public 
grounds, wherever possible, have officially recog- 
nized school gardens as very important factors 
in developing personal responsibility for hotter 
civic conditions. No doubt n garden can bo 
made very helpful in this direction, but tho 
result will come from the teaching and not from 
mere digging in the soil. In fact, the value of 
merely working in tho garden has been over- 
estimated. and tho future cfTicienoy of gardens 
as part of general education will dopend upon 
lessons which are drawn from materials and 
conditions available in wcll-nmnagcd school 
gardens. The purpose of sehool-gardons is not 
simply to raise plants, but rather to use tho 
methods of gardening and the growing of plants 
as a concrete basis for one phase of education, 
Judged by this standard, a large luimhcr of 
gardens for children are not yet real school 
gardens ^ or educational gardens, fop efficient 
instruction is not given the pupils, 

Jtef eienceB : — 


Baldwin, W. H. Educalion, (Spring- 

fioW, Maas., 1007.) 

Davis, B. M. School Gardens for California Schools^ 
(Chico, Cal., 1005.) 

GiibbnEi M. L, Amono School Gardens* (Now York, 
1010 .) 

IIi3i!ENWAt« H, D. //ou? lo wia^'c School Q(trdem% 
(New York, 1003,) 

Jewell. J. U. Agricultural Education. U. B. Bureau 
o{ Educatioi^. BuHeKn No. 308, 1007. 

Doqan, a. School Gardona as a Means of Education, 
School World, (London, lOU, Nov. PP. 421-424.) 

Milleh, L, K. CWWren's Gardens. (Now York, 
1908.) 

Nature Sludu l^ovxew. Many articles. Now York, 
1905-1910. 

Tabsons, H. G, Children* s Gardens for P7ca«ure, 
Hcailh^ and ^ducoiton. (New York, 1010.) 


Unitorl Stnte.s Dept, of Agricullurc. Ncvoral Bulletins. 
(Wa.shinglon.) 

AVbbd, C, M., and ICmkiujon, V. School Garden Dook, 
(Now York. lOOtt.) 

Also chapters in referrncoa uiulor Nati/uh 8 tupy Iq 
I) A lloy, Coulter, Uennieaa, ilodge, iloltz. 

GARDENS AND GARDENING. -- 8co 
Botanic Ciakuknh; Iloimcui/i'uim, Edpca^. 
TioN in; Gahdbnb, School. 


GARFIEI/D, JAMES ABRAM (1831-1881). 
— Statesnmn ami educator, gradualiMl from 
Willmina Collogn in Ihn class of iSfiO. He was 
professor la Hiram College for three years, and 
pvcaulnnt of the college fmir yeava. As a mem- 
ber of the CongresH of the United States ho 
took an active iuteveat u\ educational leglftln- 
tion, and was largely responsibhj for the estai>- 
lishment of the HurcftU of Educatiou. 11m 
Speeches on Pjdiicalwn (Boston, 1882) in elude 
hia most important coutributiuns to the litera- 
ture, of education. W. S. U, 

Reference ; — 

JIiNSDALB, D. A. Garfield and h*ducalwi. (Boston, 
1882.) 


GARLAND, LANDON CABELL (1810- 
1895). — College pre.^ident, eduoated at Ilainp- 
deu-Sidmiy Gollegft. lie wftH profcHHor of 
matiicmatictt in Washington (Va.) College, 
Randolph- Macon College, tho University of 
Alabama, anil tho University of 
and nrcHidcnt of Randolph- Mieoii College ana 
Ynnuerbilt University. Author of toxthooks 
on nifttlicmntics. W. B. M. 


GAUDEAMUS IGITUR. — Probably tho 
best known ns wcH ns the most frcciuently Hung 
of atudont songs in the world. The origin of 
this famous poem was long in doubt, but pains- 
taking Gorman research has estalilialicd the 
fact that in its present form it does not go back 
much beyond the middle of tho elghtoenih 
century. Those who, guided solely i)y the 
content of the song, would refer it back to the 
whimsical laments over the vanity of luimnn 
wishes and the advice to *^eat, drink, and bo 
merry, fortp-morrow we die” found in the songs 
of the Goliards (ff.y.; see also the article on 
Caumina Bun ana), way fmd ho we ha tinf action 
in tho fact that tho bnsio clement in tho Gau- 
dcauiu« UuH been traced back to a song found 
ill a French Ma. of 1207. This is a penitential 
psalm, in which the following lines occur i'— 

Vltn hrovia, brovitna In brovi finintur j 
veniV vtUifltc;? t>t 

Ubi sunt f|iii nulo iioa In hoo luunHo fuoro ? 

Venies nd tuinulos, si eoa vis viilero. 


Which will bo recognized an parts of tho modern 
Gandcamus. But there seems to linvc been 
a number of songs which opened, at niiy rate, 
with the word Oaudemmis, On tins account 
probably the well-known verses have been rc- 
feiTcd to a greater antiquity than they deserve. 
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8n1)aHtiA!i Brnrult in Ihn Ship of Fnoln (oli, 
108) refers to the uiul a woodeut 

in the edition of MOl rcpreHoiitH tJie sliip of 
fools and the words (tamkatnns Omnen is8uin(( 
from tlm nif)iitK of mm of the paHSoiiKern, 
written in a notation whicli df>eH not call up 
the motlern tune, llaiin SaeliSp in a pooin 
written in in08t also refers to a 
But none of IhcHo continues with the vigorous 
nii<l meaningful igitnr. 

The carlicHt kiutwn Latin vernion (lljorc is 
a verwon in ( lermau by J> (!. GUtither, svrittem 
in 1717, bi^ginniiig Jhuder lasai mw Imlig «cm) 
of tl»5 modern f/fim/cn ?«».*» is ffumd in n (Mb.) 
copy of H Indent Hfmgs in the Royal Lil)rary at 
Berlin, which wuh written licforc 1750. The 
version ia as foil own: — 

Gniidcaniiin iailnr 
Juveni'it Until Aiiimis; 

IVvHt mnh'3tniti »*JM’rtutcm 
Noil hiihi'}>il OjiiujIuo, 
uni Nutil ooi auto noa 
In miihtlo vixero? 

AlH’na tv[ luiiUiloa, 

Hi via hi*a vi<lor<*. 

Yltn ooatru l>re%'la oat, 

Itrovi niiiotiir: 

Vonit morn vi'lorltor, 

Noniiitoiii vorotur. 

On the basis of this tint otlier versions arose, 
each body of slndenls adding something new 
or topical, or t^liniinnling something* A Latin 
ami (ierman verriion is found in a Jena Ms. of 
1770, showing thfit there was reason in tho 
order issued at Hallo by tho university authori- 
ties, forbidding the singing of tho song on ac- 
count of its degrading vulgarity. Tho verses 
were rnscuetl from the inirtf, however, in 1781, 
by C. W. Kiiidlcben, at one time pastor, uni- 
veraity docent, niid assistant teacher under 
Bnsctlow at the Philarilhropimnn at Dessau. 
Kindlebcids reputation was not of tho best; 
ho lost every position he held through his 
dissolute ways. But it was this man who 
cleansed the C/awdcawn« of its obscenities and 
published it with a translation in its present 
form in Siudcntenlieder. Am ilcn hinterlas- 
senen Bapicrcn cuica unglilcklichcn Philo&aphen^ 
Florida genannlj gesammeU und verbesserl von 
C. ]V, K, 1781. After tho Btudeiit revival 
whioli took nlaco about 1813, tho song found 
it« way rapidly into all tha studout aong books 
and Cominers-bookfl, until it became tho prop- 
erty of fitudonts in universities and schools 
the world over, 

Keleroncost — 

ScjnvKTeiiKU, (Iuhtav. Zur Q£$chiM tks Oauehomui* 
wUur. (iliillo, IH770 . , 

Axmonus. J. a. JVinfl, women nw/ Sono» (Portland, 
Mo. I moo.) Contnliia nn KngiiBh trsnslntion. 

GAUSS, KARL FRIEDRICH. — Ono of 
the foremost mathematicians and astronomers 
of the ninctccutU ccnUwy. Ho was born on 
Apr. 30, 1777, at Brunswick, Germany, and died 
on Feb. 23, 1855, at Gottingen. Ho was edu- 


cated at Gottingen, and In 1807 ho became 
professor of mathematics and director of the 
observatory in that university. To him more 
than to any other one. person is due the promi- 
nence Unit Gottingen attained in tho nine- 
teenth century ns tlic mathematical center of 
Germany, There was no field of maihcmaticnl 
activity iu which ho was i\ot iutorcsted, and 
in most of those that were open in his time ho 
was n succcs.sful worker. Tho mimher of his 
contributions was very great, notably in tho 
theory of munburfi, theory of clccivicity and 
magnetism, tho interpretation of complex num- 
bers, and matlicniatical astronomy. D. E. S. 

GAZA, THEODORE (1400-1475). — Greek 
scholar and teacher of the Renai.ssanee period, 
who ^ enmo to Italy about 1440, Introduced 
to Vlttoriuo da Fcltrc (w.y.) b}* FilcUo {q.v,)^ ho 
flludicd Latin under Inm and taught Greek 
and copicil Mss. in his school at Mantua. In 
H44 he became tlic first public professor of 
Greek at Ferrara, and lectured on Demosthenes. 
In 1457 ho wa.s summoned by Nicholas V to 
Rome, where ho taught Greek and assisted in 
traiiHlating some of the Greek classics. In 
1455 ho translated books for King Alfonso 
of Naide.sj ho later returned to Koine, which 
ho again loft before his death, which occurred 
in a monastery in Lucania.' Gaza wrote a 
Oreek Grammar {ypappariK^ cforayo^yi}), which 
Kra.^ituis used at Cambridge and translated 
into Latin and Budrous used at Paris, Copies 
of the Iliad written by Gnza arc still extant, 
ono in Florence and tlio other in Venice. 
In tho controversy on the superiority of Plato 
and Aristotle, Gaza strongly defended tho 
lattoiv several of whose works he translated, 

E«f erences *. — 

Handyh, J. E. Jlktorti of Clamcal Scholnrshiii^ Vol. IL 
(OaiiibridAO, 1008.) 

WooDWAHD, W. II. Ft//ortiio da Fcllre, (Cainbridgo, 
1005.) 

GELASIUS. ™ Bishop of Rome (492-406), 
and author of tho Decretum Qelasii de lihrio 
recipiendis et non reciptmdis, Tho importance 
of Pope Gelasius 5ii tho liistory of education 
is due entirely to his famous decree on the 
canonical books of the Bible and tho authori- 
tative and approved writings of tlio Fathers 
of tho Church. Tho dccrco differs from later 
indexes of books in that it not only gave a list 
of books which wore condomned, but also a list 
of books which wore approved^ as standards of 
orthodoxy. The dccrco was issued at a Ro- 
man synod hold by Oclasius, but in its present 
form it contains material mueli earlier and has 
been aubjcctcd to various interpolations. ^ The 
final section, however, whicli gives tho list of 
books to be received or rejeoted,^ was, with the 
exception of manifest interpolations, the work 
of Golosius. By passing judgment upon earlier 
writers determining which should bo regarded 
as setting tho norm for orthodoxy, the decree 
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undoubtedly {iffcctod profoundly the course 
of studies in the Church. Among other effects 
of the decree wns the climinfttion of the older 
Alexandrine influence, c.ff. tiiat of Cicinent of 
Alexandria {q,v.)^ It did not become Rcnernlly 
known in tlie Cliiireh till some time after 
Gclaaivis; it was not until two hundred years 
after its publication that H is quoted, and not 
until 8G0 that it was connected with the name of 
Gelasivifl. From that time on its influence was 
constantly felt. J. C, A. Jr. 

See Literary Censorboip. 

References { — 

IIepei.b, C. Concilietw^^chichte, See. 217. (Freiburg, 

l865-iS90.) 

Mansi, Concilia, Vol. VIII. (Florence, X760-1708,) 

GEMMA FRISIUS (1508-1555). — Tho fam- 
ily i\a\ne of Gemma the Fvisiau was Rainer 
or Regnicr, He was born at Docicum, in East 
Friesland, on Dee, 8, 1508, and died at Louvain 
on May 25, 1555. He was a phy.siciau, holding 
the chair of professor of medicine at Louvanr, 
but ho is bettor known as one of the leading 
textbook writers of his century in France on 
arithmetic and astronomy. His mo.st famous 
textbook 13 the iifcllmdws oritechcoj praclUw 
(Antwerp, 1640), of winch there were at least 
fifty- nine editions before ICOl. He also wroto 
upon astronomy, and first suggested the idea 
of finding longitude by the help <jf a ehronom- 
etcr in his De 'principiU astronomm (Paris, 
1647). His in fl lienee upon arithmetic was 
more marked than that of any other Latin 
writer of his century. His son, Cornells (1 ASS- 
IST?) , was professor of medicine and astronomy 
at Louvain, and wroto on astronomy and 
philosophy. D. E, 8. 

GENERAL EDHCATIOlSr BOARD. — An 
organiaatiou chartered by Congress in 1903 
and origmating with Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller^s Committee on Benevolence, ^ The plan 
of such an organization was designed and 
adapted to assist Mr. Rockefeller in distribut- 
ing his gifts to education, but it was also in- 
tended to meet a wider need and to afford 
a medium through which other men of means, 
who desired to promote education in the United 
States, could do so in a systematic, intelligent, 
and effective way. The gentlemen forming 
the first Board were the lata William H. Bald- 
win, Jf., Wallace Buttrick, the late Hon. J. L. 
M. Curry, Frederick T. Gates, Daniel C. Gil- 
man, Morris K. Jesup, Robert C. Ogden, Walter 
H. Page, George Foster Peabody, John D, 
RockcfcUov, Jr.> and Albert Shaw, The gifts 
of Mr. Rockefeller to the Board and placed 
under its absolute control amount to §32,000- 
000. Others have contributed smaller amounts, 
them a gift of §200,000 far lural negro 
education by the late Miss Anna T, Jeancs. 

The work of the General Education Board 
now falls into four main di visions; — 

1. The promoiion of praclical f^rjiihig in the 


Souther a States. — Throng) i the United States 
Department of Agriculture, under nn agreement 
begun in the year 1900, the Ihmnl Iiuh nmdueoiN 
tvibniions for this work aggvegiUlng §405,700. 
The method employed is that of den ions trillion 
farms. Thorn are now (1911) I9fl men at work 
supervising demonstnition farniH, and 10,575) 
fiU'incra are puv.sning agricultural methods 
under such ilirection. One hundred and fifty- 
four tlionsami furiners are pursuing Hiiuilur 
work, influeneed by tlio.se farinem wlio an* 
under tlu5 im median? 8Upi?rvi.siori of the iigents. 
Nine thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine 
boys, from twelve years of age ami up, under 
the general designation of Boys' (h)rn CIuIks, 
arc performing priictical agricultural <leinon- 
stratioii on tlioir fathers' farnis^ and are making 
their experiments the basis of agrieiiltural 
aUidy \\\ the ttchooln. 

2, 77ic promolioit of imblic high sehooiH in 
the Southern Slates. — Tlic General hldneatioii 
Board ap)>ropnat(*3 to each atate uiiiv(*rslty 
or to the state dei>iirtmont of eduenlitin a sum 
suflicient to pay tiie salary and ti'uvt.'ling i‘x- 
ponses of a special high school rejn'CHeidtitive, 
who arouses and organizes pulilic scaitiinent 
favorable to public high schools, and who 
secuius the establishment ami nmintenaiiee of 
public high .sclioold. Since ilie bcgitining of 
this cooperation on the part of the General 
klducaticm Board with nlale universities and 
state departments of education, 703 new 
public high schools have been establisluid, 
§0,390,780 have been raised Uy the people of 
the several states for buildings and C(]uipiiumt, 
and the annual sum availtilje for the support 
of public high schools hn.s been increased 
by $1,332,607. 

3, The Promolion of Jnstiiulions of Higher 
Learning, — The Genernl Education Board 
uniformly makes its gifts for endowment. 
Appropriations by the Hoard for ii'igher edu- 
cation have been made ns follows: In the 
Sauthern States, §2,300,000; in the Western 
States, $2,510,000; in the Eastern ami Mhldlc 
States, $1,805,000, Total, §0,024,000. These 
gifts on the part of the General Education 
Board make up an approximate total of 
$25,405,000, a sum which repre-sents the in- 
crease of educational endowment and crpiip- 
ment of the eighty-two colleges and universities 
in the United States to which gifts from the 
Board have been made to dalo UOU). 

4, Negro Hdacalion, — The Board has con- 

tributed $473,230.70 to schools for negnnm. 
In this connection it should be said Ibat negro 
farmers have shared fully in the ooOperalivo 
demonstration wi^rk doacribod aljove. It is 
the policy of the General Education IJoai'd to 
work through existing instiiiitioius and agoneics 
and not itself to undertake indcpciulont edu- 
cational work, B, C. S. 

Roference: — 

Ay RES, L, P. iSeu^rt Qrcal Fonndatiotis, (Now York, 
imiO 
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GENERAL METHOD. — of touch- 

inK which arc fniuiantontal to nil the flchool 
braaciiLvs, nini lhfri.‘f«)n‘ in f^iMiornl uho, firo 
inrhnUut umior ti»e Ivnn *' gonornl inolhoii.” 
The terra in umiil iit onntimlistiarthin to 
" Hpocial rnclhod/^ which in applied to u laellKrd 
iihchI only in a ninj^ht h abject. Sr)iiietitno.4 
** prtiicijdc.s (d tniehiaj? ” is used Kynoiiymously 
witii *’ Ki infi nl inetiiod/* tli(3 h>rnu?r iaijriyiai' 
a ireatmciit la terms of theoroiie Konmalizu- 
lions or laws, and lint latter one in lypert of 
praetioal i>rnccdun?. H. g. 

See MKTiioib T>;Acni.v<*; Si*Ki;iAb Mktuooh; 
TkAOIUNMJp Tyi KS op; TKACIUKCip ritlNOJPUiHOP. 

GENERAL TERM.— Concept. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

— Eslahiislied by the (Joneral Conventmn of 
Uie Protestant I'ldseopn) ('hurnh in the United 
Slates ill IS 17 and iiKinrpm'iLted in 1S22. In- 
Hlraeliini began in New York in ISIl). It wan 
removed to New Haven, (hnineetieiil, in 1820, 
imt reiiinied to New YWk in 1822. It is the 
only neiuinury in tin* EjdHcopal Church nmler 
the control of the (ieiieral Convention. The 
ImildingH inelmle a large chapeh lecture hull, 
nine dfirmitorieH, library, gviiiuasinin, ndectory, 
ami nin(‘ n*HiderH!es for' drran and professors. 
The halls eaii uceoni module ir>0 students. In 
11)11 there \ven‘ 118 Hinder its, fifteen professors 
and hiKlnietovs, and one lecturer, li confers no 
degree on gnninalion. Tlio degrer; of Bach- 
elor in Divhiity is rjoiiferred for graduate work 
only. The degree of Duel or in Divinity is 
conferr’fid for work rortnirerl or lionom causa, 
Tlufrrj are about 1801) gradualiJs, of whom 
nearly 1000 arc living, and about 1000 fortner 
atudcnls who are not Alumni. C. B, Z» 

gee TuKOLoaiCAb JOducation. 

GENERALIZATION. -- The proee.Hs by 

which a pri maple or law is reaelasl; the term 
is also used to ilenoto the prorluet. The term 
oxpre.s.s(‘.s the use or fu notion of imiuction. 
which endeavois, beginning w\i\\ a nwmhev ot 
scattered details, to arrive at a general state- 
ment. Gemunlization cx|)resse,H the natural 
goal of iuKlr lie lion in any topic, for it works 
a mcuHure of economy and cfliclcncy from 
the staiidpointa aVikrj of olwervalion, mem- 
ory, and thouglit. The number of pnrticu- 
Irirs that can be obtainerl is limited. When, 
liowever, dilTerent (ui.srss arc brought together, 

— and tins bringing togellier is expressed in 
a general priiunple, — a great variety of eases 
are praeticndly reduecd to one case, and furtlior 
nbsm'vation is fnual to attack new particular 
tilings and (pialities not yet systematized. 
Exactly the same hoUla good for lucmovy. 
Tlnsre are a few prodigies who can carry in mind 
an indofiiiitc number of unrelated details; 
but most per, SOILS need the lielp of general izn- 
tioiis in order to retain special^ facts and to 
rccah them when needed. Logically, a prin- 


ciple not only sums up and registers the net 
intolicctuni outcome of a groat many dilTorcnt 
experiences which have been undergone at 
diverse limes and places, but is an illuminating 
and clarifying inetttis of iniorproting now cases 
that Avithout it could not be understood. 

JUamiwc the older deductive, cla8.siricatory 
scheiticH of instruction began witli a stntemont 
of the law or princinlc, educational reformers 
who were influenced by the Bciontifie movomoiit 
toward induction were compcilod to om^diasize 
the Inter nrul derived place occupied by 
geucraliaiation iu the micllcctual life. Zealots 
for the new method sometimes swung to the 
extreme of reaction against univcrsals, and. 
treating observation and imagination oi 
jmrtieularH as an end in itsolf, neglected the 
nni)OTlancc of gencralizalion as a normal ter- 
minus of study. Another educational error 
is to suppose that generalization is a single and 
Boparato act coming by itself, a/ler the mind 
has been exclusively preoccupied with particular 
fact>3 and events. To the contrary, generaliza- 
tion is a continuous, gradual inoveniont away 
from mere isolated particulars toward a con- 
necting principle. A ncccs.sary part of the 
work of ^ iaatructloti is, Uiorcfore, to make 
the conditions such that the mind will move 
in the direction of a fruitful generalization ns 
soon as it begins to deal with and to collect 
particulars. The resulting generalization will, 
of cowrHo, bo crude, vague, and luadcquatc, but, 
if formed under proper conditions, it Avill servo 
at once to direct and vitalize further observa- 
tions and recollections, and will be built out 
and tested in the application to new particulars. 
This 8uggc.Hl8 the final educational principle: 
A generalization or law is such not in virtue 
of its structure or bare content, but because of 
its use or function. Wo do not first have a 
principle and then apply it; an idea becomc.s 
general (or a principle) in process of fruitful 
ajiplication to the interpretation, compre- 
liension, and prevision of the particular facts 
of experience. J. D. 

See Aubtuact and CoNca-ETSj Concept; 
Empirical, 

GENERALIZED HABITS. — Sec Habit; 
also Formal Discipline; Ability, General 
AND Special, 

GENERIC IMAGE. — When one sees a single 
object and rcincmhcrfl it, ho carries away a more 
or less complete reproduction of the experience 
will oil ho derives through contact Avith this ob- 
jeot. The remembered exporionco^ is in the 
form of an imago. After contact Avith a num- 
ber of clilTcrent objects closely related to each 
other In character, memory reflects certain ele- 
ments and drops others. Those characteristics 
which are common to all of the apeoimens stand 
out Avith increasing vividness; those character- 
istics Avhich belong to single individuals tend 
to be obliterated. There ari&ca iu this Caahion 
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a generic image. Sir Francis Galton used tUo 
figure of a composite pWotograph describing 
tbeao generic mental images.^ Tho analogy is 
undoubtedly justified in certain cases, although 
it is probable that very fow such images are 
used by the ordinary observer in his common 
oKpericnoe. C* H. J. 

See Gesneual Idbasj Ideation; Image; 
Memory; Vjsuauzation, 

It«feffinces ; — 

Huxley, T. H, Hume, (InindoD, 1S8L) ^ 

GavtoHi F. inlo Huinaa FacuaiM. (Apjjen- 

dw.) (Now York, 1883.) 

GENETIC METHOD. — Mental processes 
can be studied by a variety of different methods. 
Thus, the^ may bo analyzed or they may he 
studied 'vvitli reference to their relation to tho 
general life processes of the individual, or, 
finally, they may be studied with reference to 
their dovolopment and tho development of tho 
individual who possesses thorn. Tho rclativo 
love! of evolution reached by the individual may 
also be studied. Whenever the problem of 
development or evolution is foremost the method 
of treatment is said to bo tho genetic method. 
Thus one may study the growth of a tendency 
on tho part of children to use abstract ideas. 
The growth of this tendency is a gonetio process, 
and the study of the habit constitutes a gen- 
etic problem. Again, one may study the pres- 
ence of ideas in animals. There has been re- 
cently an increasing tendency to rccognizo tho 
fact that psychology can be productively ap- 
plied to education only through the working 
out of geuetle methods. In some cases tho 
term *' genetic” has been used in a limited sense 
to apply to tlio spocinl problems of child study; 
but this restriction of the term is misleading, 
and any form of study of mental development 
or mental evolution should bo Included under 
the term '* genetic,” C. H. J, 

See Child Study; Psychology, Genetic. 
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Judd, C. H. Oenetin Piycholonu for Teachers. (Now 
York, 1U03.) 

ICinKPATHios:, B, A, Oenetio Psyeholootf. (New York, 
1009.) 

GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY.— See Psychol- 
ogy, Genetic. 

GENEVA. — See Calvinists and Educa- 
tion; Switzerland, Education in. 

GENEVA COLLEGE, BEAVER FALLS, 
PA, — A coeducational institution which was 
opened in 1849 by the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of North America at Northfield, Ohio, 
and moved to its present location in 1880, 
Preparatory, collegiate, music, and fine arte 
departments are maintained. The on trance 
requirements are equivalent to about fourteen 
points of high school work. The degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science are 
conferred cm thoae who complete the require- 


ments, which include residence for at least three 
fourths of tho college courso at an accredited 
coUego with the senior year at Gouovn. There 
is a mculty of twenty-three members, 

GENEVA. SWITZERLAND, UNIVERSITY 
OF, — EtoDlishedin 1873, being the outgro^Yth 
of tho Academy founded by tlio Ucpublio of 
Genova in tho year 1560. The theological 
faculty of tho old Acadomv attained a period 
of considerable renown under men like Calvin 
and Beza. During the stormy days of tho 
seventeenth century the institution entered 
upon a decline, but was given a new lease of 
life as a result of the persecutions of tho Hu- 
uenota in -Franco, the Academy gradually 
aving become tho acknowledged center for 
tho disaominatlon of Protustant culture in 
FrcncVf'Spcaking territory. From 1708 to 1814 
the Acaifemy was in French hands. 

The present university comprises the fac- 
ulties of Protestant theology, law, medicine 
(1876), letters and social science, and pure sci- 
enoc. the language of mstruction being French. 
Affiliated with the institution arc a natural 
history museum, a botanical garden, and an 
observatory. The library contains over 170,000 
volumes and about 1800 maiuiscripts. Tho 
University of Geneva is the second largest 
institution of higher learning in the Swiss (Jon- 
fcdoratlou, being exceeded in the number of 
students only by Borno, During the winter 
semester of 1009-1010 there wore enrolled 1015 
students, of wliom about half wore women. 
Of tho matriculated students only 23 wero 
rogistoTcd in the theological faculty, while tho 
medical school attracts the largc.st mimhor of 
students, viz., 024, including 372 women. As 
at all of tho Swiss imiversities, the number of 
non-raatri ciliated students is relatively large, 
138 men and 327 women. Tl, T., Jn. 

Reference : — 

BorobaOd, O. Ilistoire de VUniveraiU tic Oenhs, 
Vo), I, 1650-1708. (Genova, 1900.) Vol. 11, 
1708-1814. (Genova, 1000.) 

(GENIUS. A term used somewhat loosely 
to Indicate the highest typo of human ability. 
Below genius comes the grade of talent, and 
below talent ordinary ability. It is evident, 
however, that these grades are not enough to 
indicate very dcfinitcli^ tho rank of any in- 
dividual. Gftlton in his study of hereditary 
genius distinguishes eight classes above that of 
ordinary talent. GattcU oudoavors to doter- 
niino by n atatistica! study of bio;(raphical dic- 
tionaries the thousand most eminent men in 
history.^ Those ho ranges in regular order on 
tho basis of tho amount of attention to whioh 
each was deemed worthy by tho various editors, 
Thus each individual is given a specific place 
instead of being assigned to a group. Ho con- 
cludes that the ton most eminent men arc Shake- 
speare, Mahommed, Napoleon, Voltaire, Bacon, 
ArlstotW, Goethe, CiasaT, Luther, and Plato. 
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doniuH IB more commonly trcatotl nccordinp; 
to the Bpecial fiort of ability involved, since men 
may hIiow the highest power in certain fields 
nml l)e coinmonnlacc or even defective in other 
rea peels. The leading typos Hcom to be Iho 
artistic, the intelloctual, and the pmclicnl. 
The artistic type includes literary genius, the 
intelloetunl etnbrncoH philosophic nod acien- 
tific power, while the prnoUcal covers such fields 
as statcsmiiiishi])^ businoss ability, and genernl- 
ship. It la puHsible that outside these powem 
there lies another group, the moral and religious, 
llowovor, in «30 far as these gifts involve in- 
tcllcctunl mialities, they arc allied to the phil- 
osophic and artistic types. On the other hand, 
they are usually associated with intensity ot 
sympathy, a power of sclf-gncrificing service, 
and a firinncsa of adlicronco to ideals that con- 
stitute of them a somewhat distinct kind, 

TliO genius may, from a biological point of 
view, be rcgatdeil as a variant from type. It 
must he noted, however, that his variation is in 
the direction of extraordinary new efficiencies. 
Much has been made by LombroHo and othciit 
of tiio idea that genius is allied with, if not a 
form of, insanity. It is true that many men 
of genius have shown signs of insanity. It 
would seem Hkel^r that the marked a,scendency 
of certain powers in genius would involve a lack 
of balance which might amount or lead to in- 
sanity. Especially in the artistic typo do wo 
find such abnormalities. Nevertliolc,s3, oven 
the artistic genius must show nn cxcollciico of 
judgment in reference to his art which suggests 
a method in his madness,*' In general, tho 
gonius owes his BUccesa hi tho field of his pre- 
eminence to tire Bauity which he displayts therein, 
although his emotional intensity, his nervous 
sensitivity, his vigor of imagination,^ or his 
power of concentration may lead him into ec- 
centricities or undermine his judgement. 

Tjio interpretation of tho genius as a dogen- 
oratc is closely associated with tho view that ho 
is insane, Tho loosening of inliibiblons, the 
emotionalism, and tho general nciiropathio 
condition found in degenerates may lead, es- 
pecially in art and religion, to results that seem 
to have a touch of genius. At least, they at- 
tract attention, ana often help tho one who 
employs them ^ get a following. Ou the other 
hand, it is quite certain that, in general, tho 
gonius displays variations that arc in advance 
of Ills type. Ho is tho siiTperman rather than 
tho dcgcncrale. Like the insane or the eccen- 
tric, ho defiea rule and precedent, yet in tho 
interest of greater rather than less efficiency. 
His originality is not more variation, but meets 
the requiremonta of judgment. 

The studies of Gal ton and Wood show clearly 
that geniuB is inherited. Since, however, it is 
rare that both jiarcnts possess extraordinary 
power, the children of geniuses show, ns a rule, 
a marked tendency to regress toward medioc- 
rity. The absence of any form of selection 
that favors the survival of tho very talented as 
yoi** a 


against the common run of men makes it un- 
likely that this tendency toward regression sluill 
be interfered with, Tho gcniu.B can, tlioreforo, 
linrdly be taken as a prophecy of the type 
toward which the race is tending. 

On tlio question of the dependence of tho 
genius on his environment wo have the com- 
mon notion that opjiorUmity is essential to 
greatness, opposed to the view, championed by 
Carlyle, that genius always creates its oppor- 
tuuUicR. While it is doubtless true that ex- 
traordinary gifts do not insure their possessor 
his proper rating, still the abilities of men of 
genius arc usually sufficiently broad in scope to 
enable them to attain distinction along some of 
the lines of opportunity open to thorn. There 
arc ^ probably very few unappreciated '* 
geniuses, and most of those who rate thein- 
solvcs ns such are. doubtles.s, because of their 
lack of some qualities essential to efficiency, 
proporiy characterized as cranks,'* 

Genius is frequently, if not usually, foreshad- 
owed by iM'ccocity. This is especially true of 
artistic genius. Many of tho greatest musi- 
cians linvc, like Mozart, been infant prodigies." 
Literary power is tho latest among the artistic 
ifts to display itself, but even here talent may 
e shown in childhood, ns witness Goethe, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Shelley, and Keats. Sometimes 
scientific and philosophic or administr alive 
power i.s evinced in early youtli. Newton, 
Berkeley, Herbart, William tho Conqueror, 
and Alexander the Great are illustrations. 

It has been thought that genius does its best 
work in the earlier years of life. The celebrated 
statement of Dr. Osier was to the effect that, 
althougii many great achievemonta were ac- 
complished after the ago of forty, still, the world 
would bo where it is, if all great men had died 
at that age. Dr, Dorlaud's careful study of 
the history of eminent men shows, however, 
that tho greater part of their extraordinary 
work was done after this age, aud indeed, not 
a little after tho ago of sixty. 

So far as education is concerned, the problem 
of training the genius docs not dilYer from that 
of training any of more than average ability, 
Tho tendency toward uniformity in our schools 
may prove unfortunate for the unusual mind 
in two ways. It may keep him wasting time 
with the crowd, when Ids abiUtics would, if 
properly dovolopecl, put him far ahead. It may 
lay so much stress on studies in which ho is not 
capable ns seriously to retard tho development 
of Ids special power, Tho school roformora arc 
actively endeavoring to break up this mechan- 
ical uniformity of studies and of progress 
through the grades. Many devices arc being 
developed for getting at the individual, for 
helping him to find his special bent, and for 
putting him in a position to progress as fast 
ns Ids talents and energy will permit. All these 
will assist in the wlucation of tUo genius, and 
although ho may bo leas dependent upon en- 
vironment than aro those of inferior ability. 
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nevertheless^ he noeda and profits by the proper 
cclueation. It roinnins one of the leading 
problems of the school to discover and properly 
train the cxecptional man. E. N. H* 
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GENLIS, STEPHANIE PELICITE DU 
CREST BE SAINT-AUBIN, COMTESSE DE 
— commonly known as MME. PE GENLIS 
(1746-' 1830). — One of tho lending French 
woiiien educators of her day. According to 
Sainte-Boiivo, She was a woman teacher; elm 
was born with the sign on her forehead. She 
was governess in the family of the Duchesac do. 
Chartres. Although an indefatigable ^ critic 
of Itousscau, she yet constantly gives evidence 
of his iaflucnco. Si\c watj the author of TfUHire 
(r^ducalioii (1770); Addle d Thdodore (1782)^ 
also known as Lellres sur Vddimtim; Les 
VeilUea dn eMteau (1784), A prolific writer, 
she was the author of nearly one hundred 
volumes. In addition to those noted above, 
her works on education include: DiscourB sur 
ffl ^MVV^'Gmm dcs coHuenfs dc relffliewscs ct sur 
V6diicalio}i puhlique dcs femmes (1790); Pis- 
conrfi a«r l^dlucaiion de il/. le Dauphin (1790); 

d^une gotiyernaafe d scs om 

fragments d'un journal qni a M fail pour 
Viduention des enfnnts de M, d^OrUans (1791); 
DisCours siir Vdditcalion publxque du pcuple 
(1791); Noiwelle xndhode d^enseignemenl po«r 
la premUre enfmce (1800); Projet d*nne dcole 
ruralc pour Viducalion des fiUes (1802); Lcs 
Dtnmnc/ies, ou Journaf de la jculicssc (18V6), 
published for only one year. F. E. P, 
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BonUomme. Madnnurdc GenUs. (Pftris, 1885.) 
CAUTi’i'TK. Madomc (a Comtesse de Ocniis, (Parla, 
1803.) 

8aikte>Beuvb, C. a, Monday Chats, pp. 205-226, 
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GENOA, UNIVERSITY OF, See Italy, 
Edi/c.vi’ion m, 

gentry and NOBLES, EDUCATION 

OF. — * The clo.se coimcctimi between education 
and politics has been recoguizod from the time 
of classical antUputy. Plato in his Pcpithlic 
and Aristotle in lus PoUUch laid down the prin- 
ciple of the vital iwpovtance to the slate of tho 
education of children. Throughout the Alicldlc 
Ages, the education of the actual kings, princes, 
and otlior govoriior.s of the state wu.s recognized 
as an essential preparation to the eliild, who 
was a prospective ruler. Treatises commonly 
described the duties of princes, and logically this 


led to dealing with tho (pic-stion of ])rci>aration 
for such duties. Thus, Thomas Aquinas wrote 
tiic dc Pegmirie Principum. Ocelevo produced 
his Segment of Priiwes. Italy was especially 
t\i»llng\hshcd by its books oi\ pohtieal philos- 
ophy, in the fiftocntli century l^outano writing 
dc Principe t lleroaldo the JAhdhm de opiinio 
Slain cl Principe^ and Frauecseo Patrizi liiti dc 
Regno el Uegt^ Inslihfliojw. In Phi gland John 
of Salisbury wrote hi.s famous Polycralicus, and 
and in 1581 Sir Thoma.s Elyot ((?.a.) wrote tlie 
Governour. This last'-nnmed work is pnrl'icu- 
larly noteworthy because a considerable port ion 
of the book is taken up with the question of the 
education of the prospective Govcrmuir, This 
illustrates the connection which wa.s folt by the 
older writers between education and political 

E hilosophy. Jf the prince or tJic governor, or 
y whatever name tho ruler wa.s called, had to 
rise to the responsibility of governing a country, 
then it is clear that the welfare of the iiatioi} is 
dependent largely upon the excDllent training 
culture, or, in a word, the education of the prince 
or ruler. So tliat in the days of an ahsolute 
Tudov monarch, Erasmus wrote, ns a matter of 
vital concern, an educational trealiso on The 
Jyislitution of a Chrisiian Prince, and through- 
out the sixteenth, aeventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuvie.s, numberless educational treatises 
concerned themselves with tho education of the 
prince. 

After tho deYnstating ^Yar8 of the Roses in 
England, the power of the old nobility was 
wrecked, and under tho Tudors a new nohijity 
and gentry aro.sc, roughly speaking foundeil 
upon personal merit and acliim'ement. The 
merchant adventurers, sailors, and warriors 
came into the higher clnsses concurrently with 
the development of Protestantism. As tiic new 
order of aristocracy came into power in ilio 
state, the bookfJ on education concerned them- 
selves with the education of nobles. T\\\y\i 
Laurence Humphrey ((/.v.) wrote his Nobles or 
Of NohiHt}i^ ami it is interesting to note that 
he had written it first in Latin (as Optimates 
in 1500), showing that the Ucnaissance spirit 
was one which eouhl assume that a politico- 
educational work to be read by nobles must ho 
written in Latin. The fact tfiat lie also wrote 
it in English shows the advancing place of the 
vernacular also with tho upper and governing 
classea, Uul the iiu\iUcation was that, as 
formerly, the Cflucation of tlie prince was tho 
most important political aspect of education, 
and the desirability of tho education of the 
noble.s ns well as jirinccs was recognized as 
a national asset. In 1555 was iiuhlislmd the 
anonymous Tndiluliou of a Gentleman (r/.r.), 
and the slgmficance is Lhut the “ gentlemnn ” 
was becoming a more noticeable element ]iolili- 
cally, and, therefore, nationally clftiineci a 
higher education. On this theory, the hrotuler 
the basis of tlie governing power, the widci* will 
he the demand for education, to meet the ris 
quired responsibility, until in an age of demo- 
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ci'fitic govcrjimcnt the demand will extend to 
universal education since, the power being in 
the hands of the people, there, too, must bo 
placed the education ana preparatory instruc- 
tion to meet the responsibility. Another ele- 
ment ill tlie education must be noted — that 
the gentleman ” stood in opposition to the 
" poor student.” Accordingly, sometimes " the 
gentleman ” stood outside the university and 
public school system, was educated at home by 
a private tutor, and afterwardi?, even If he went 
for a time to one of the \mivcYsitics, went also 
to one of the Inns of Court, and of course trav- 
eled on the grand tour of Europe. The edu- 
cation of the gentleman, therefore, became dis- 
tinguished by its greater breadth. At the 
period of the Renaissance, too, the tradition of 
Italian models set in, as the revival of learning 
for Europe had its origin in Italy. This was 
at the very time that the courts of Italy had 
developed a standard of courtliness and chivalry 
far in advance of what was found elsewhere. 
The consequence was that England looked to 
Italy for the type of nobility and gentlcmanli- 
ness founded on what obtained at XJrbino, at 
Mantua^ and pisowhere. The eifect of these 
courtly ideals in education may be seen in the 
educational thought of Yittouiuo da Fcltre 
(o.v,) nud Guarino da Verona These 

ideals found literary expression in Baldossare 
Castiglione^s CoHegiano, 1628 (q.v.). Roger 
Ascliam (q,v,) in the Scholemaster (1570) says 
of this hook, ” To join learning with comely 
exercises Conte Baldcsar Castiglionc in Ins 
book Coriegiana doth trewely teach; which 
book adviscchy rvtul and diligently followed 
but one year at home in England would do a 
young gentleman more good, I wisse, than 
three years’ travel abroad iu Italy.” Cas- 
tighoue's Coxkgiaiio was the climax of books 
on manners, which were of long standing (see 
Manners anu Morals). The Corfcdfano was 
translated into English in 1561 by Sir Thomas 
Ho by. Sir John Gliekc wrote a letter to Hoby 
on the u.sc of English in connection with his 
translation. (See Oastiquonb, IUldassark.) 

After the Governotir of Sir Thomas Elyot 
in 1531 tlic next book.s to notice are the Insti- 
iutfon o/ a Genlhman (1555) and Laurence Hum- 
plirey’s Noblest 1560- (^/.y.). In 1661 Sir Nich- 
olas Bacon drew up Ariidca for Ihc JCdttcalion 
of the Quecti\s Wardnt and about 1572 Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert planned his Academy for the 
Queen’s ^Yards and other youth of nobility and 
gentlemen. (See Queen Elizabeth* a Academy, 
Eavly English Text Society, 1860.) In 1570 
“T. B.” (? Thomas Blundcvillc, q.d.) trans- 
lated into English John Sturm’s Nohiliiaft lil- 
crata or .1 Rich Elorehousc or Treasury for No- 
bility and Gentlemen, and in the .samp year 
Bhmdeville translated from the Italian of 
Alfonso d’Uiloa the Prince of Fcclcrigo Furio, 
a Spanianl. It will be Tcmembered that Roger 
Ascliam’s Scholemasler (1570) and John Lyly's 
Eujdtuefi (1577) are largely concerned with the 


education of gentlemen. Less known is nn 
anonymoiLS tractate in 1577 entitled Cy title and 
Uncyuile Life: a Discouru very profilahle, 
pleasant^ and fit lo be read of all NobilUie and 
Genilemm. Iv Acre in /onne of a Dialogue is 
disputed whal order of lyfe best beseemetk a OctUk-^ 
tnati in all ages and times, as tvell for education, 
as the course of his whole life lo make him a person 
fit for the publique service of his prince atid 
couttlry, and for the quiet and comlyncsse of his 
own private estate and callinge> 

In 1595 William Jones translated the treatise 
of Giovanni Baplista Nenna. under the title 
Nennio, Or a Treaiis of NchilUy; wliercm is 
discoursed whal true Nobility is, with such qual- 
ities as arc required in a perfect Genllemati, 
Nonna maintains that a man becomes noble by 
the nobility of his mind, and that men and 
women equally become noble by learning. In 
1598 J. Kepor translated Count liannibnll 
Rome! 'a Courtier* s Academy, tho repreaentativo 
book of the court of Ferrara. The later most 
representative English books arc Henry Peach- 
am’a (q,v,) Complcat Gentleman (1G22) and 
Richard Brathwaite’s English Genllemati (1630) 
and EnyMi GeuUeitJoman (1631), tho former 
dealing with topics from the point of view of 
the Cavaliers, whilst the latter are permeated 
with puritanic manners and morals. These 
ideals were to some extent combined in the 
Gentleman* s Calling, 1659, perhaps tho most 
popular book on the training of the religions 
gentleman which appeared in the seventeenth 
century. This book was followed in 1673 by 
the Ladies* Calling, which has cousidcvablc 
interest in the history of the education of 
gentlewomen. There is much controversy as 
to the author of these books. They have often 
been ascribed to Dorothy, Lady Pakingtoii, 
but Mr. Macray in the Diciiotiary of hUdional 
Biography^ (in his article on the life of that 
lady) considers it is more probable Umt they 
were written by Richard Allestrce, an Oxford 
tutor. 

In 1601 appeared Clement Ellis’s Gentile 
Sinner, or EtiglamVs brave geniletnan charac- 
terised in a letter lo a friend both as he is and as ho 
should be, 2d cd., 1061 (Oxford), from a thor- 
oughly puritan point of view. In 1678 John 
Gail hard iqw.) wrote his Compleat Gentleman, 
which probably gives the best account of the 
grand ttjiir as made by gentlemen of the thno. 
About 1728 Daniel Defoe (7.^,) wrote Ills Com- 
plcat English Gentleman, Hrst published in 
1800, edited by Dr. Karl Bii! bring, which i.s 
noUccabio (or Us veadinew lo omU Latin from 
tho slmiie.s of the gentlmiian. “ You may,” 
say.s Defoe, ” be a gentleman of loarning, ami 
yet reading in English may do for you all that 
you want, ’ After the cud of the sovontcoiilh 
century with the beginning of the cslablisli- 
ment of charity schools (q.v,) and the develop- 
ment of teebmeal and trade schools the exten- 
.sion of the term “gentleman*^ had widened out 
greatly, so that the idea of a ” liberal ” educa- 
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tion and a gentleman's education became much 
more approximated. 

Tbo distmetion beUvecn tbc education of tlio 
scholar and the gcnUcman in earlier timea is 
perhaps best indiented by saying that after the 
Renaissance the progress of the academic 
centers was mainly in the direction of the de- 
velopment of the subjects of the medieval 
(rvuvum, vIk. grammar) rUetoriCj and logiCj 
whereas the great intellectual advances of 
the sixteentli and seventeenth centuries intro- 
duced what are called " modern aubiects” e.g. 
mathematics, natural sciences, vernacular lan- 
guages, foreign and English. These subjects 
were almost entirely ignored by the univer- 
sities and grammar schools. Such ** outside 
subjects, together with physical exercises, such 
as riding the great horse, fencing, gymnastics, 
were precisely the subjects studied by the nobil- 
ity and gentry, ns is shown in the proposed ciir- 
riciila of the projected Academics (see 
Sin Humpuhioy; Kinaston, Sm I^ancis; Ger- 
liiER, Sir Balthasar; Acadbiuies, Courtly), 
Wc arc therefore driven to tho conclusion that 
it is to tho records of the education of tho gentle- 
man and the nobleman that we must refer to 
trace the progress of the growing width of tho 
curriculum rather than to the history of the 
universities and the grammar schools. 

It is important to notice that the develop- 
ment of professional education — tho law- 
yer, the physician, and tho clergyman— was 
often along tho lines of the modern aiibjccts 
and thus by attraction came into the educa- 
tional circle of noblemen's studies much more 
readily than into that of tho university man 
ns such, — tho^ physician's studies, for instance, 
directly affecting the development of botany 
and 55ofilogy, which often were included in the 
nobleman's curricula. When England bccamo 
richer after the increase of trade, consequent 
on the expansion of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
the ranks of country gentlemen increased^ ana 
open-air pursuits and knowledge similarly 
developed, nobility and gentry joining in com- 
mon 8 tndi( 33 , so that cultured gentlemen of tho 
type of John Evelyn (fj,v.) and tho members 
of tho Royal Society 'welded together still 
further professional and gentlemanly studies, 
until at last tho universities found the pressure 
of inclusion of modern subjects too great to 
resist, if they were not to lose tho students 
preparing for professional life, 

Tim importance of the training of the gentle- 
man in history and geography must not bo 
overlooked. It is not only that all the writers 
on gentlemen's education prescribe these subjects 
m gentlemen’s studies, but the writers and de- 
velopers of tbo aubiccts were for tho most part 
of the gentleman class. Both in history and 
in geography, also, it k to be noted that the 
beautiful folios, in which these subjects were 
printed, espeeially when illustrated with en- 
graved pictures and maps, were expensive pro- 
ductions and could only circulate amongst men 


of means, and of these tho nobles and the 
gentry were the chief book buyers, scholars 
coiitontiUB themselves mainly with Akliiio 
octavos or Elzevir duodecimos, with only occn- 
sional folios, and these chiefly of theology or clas- 
sical writers. Suggestions on the youth^'s studios 
by writers like Francis Osborn in bia Advice 
to a Son, 1050, J. B. (Gent.) in Heroic Edttca^ 
lion {q,v.), and William Higford in his Instihi-^ 
Hans, 1058, illustrate the jicrmentSon of tho 
gentry class by tlint time with a belief in tho 
necessity of knowledge in history and l^oography. 

Two other names deserve mention in tho 
development of the education of the gentleman. 
— one in England and the other in tho UnitccI 
States: Lord Chesterfield (1094-1773) 

and George Washington (1732-1790). In his 
famous Letters to his Son, Lord Chesterfield 
lays down the laws of worldly success for tho 
young nobleman or gentleman. The youth's 
education was to bo summed up briefly ns 
good breeding. 

Every detail of study, of conduct, of life, wns 
calculated in the interests of worldly success, 
Samuel Johnson summarized tho Lcliers in tho 
criticism, "Take out tho immorality and tho 
book should be put into tho hands of every 
young gentleman, for it would teaoli elegance 
of manners and easiness of behaviour." (Soo 
Chesterfield, Lord.) 

The Rides of CivilUy is only a commonplace 
book exercise of George Washington, written 
when ho was fourteen or fifteen years of age. 
Those Rides have been reprmten and edited 
by tbo late Mr. Moncuro D. Conway, who 
suggests that the reading and writing of tliem 
probably bad effects upon the development and 
oharactor of Washington. Ho shows that the 
Rules copied by Washington were the work of 
a Jesuit, from tho CoUego of La Elfecho, which 
was published in 1596, called Bicus^ance de la 
Conversation enlre les Hommes. This wns 
translated into Latin in 1017 by Leonard 
P6rin, and was published in English as Youtfds 
Behaviout or Decency in Conversalion amongst 
Men, by Francis Hawkins, m 1040, said to 
have been translated by him at the ago of 
eight years. (See Manners and Morals, 
Education in.) From this book, Dr. Conway 
urges that Washington was taught that " all 
good conduct wna gentlemanly, all bad conduct 
Ill-bred.’' 

Tho eighteenth-century training in gentle- 
manly conduct is probably represented some- 
what leniently by the relatively higii (1) stand- 
ard of Lord Chesterfield, The reaction in tho 
earlier part of the ninctcontli century is aliown 
by the YointroducUon of the highest standards 
of gentlemanly training in tlio English piiblio 
schools, Tho greatest figure of this period was 
Dr. Thomas Arnold (f^.t}.) of Rugby, His 
standpoint is represented by his dictum: " It 
is not necessary that Rugby sliould have three 
hundred pupila, but it is necessary that it 
should have scholars who are Christian gentle- 
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men/’ The English public schools siuco his 
time liave largely developed physical training 
through games, but whether concerned with 
intellectual aims or with that of the other 
features of school life, there can be no question 
that these schools^ have been, and are, per- 
meated with the ideals of producing gentle- 
men, in the sense of requiring the code of 
honor of playing the game,” in every activity 
of life. In Certain respects they have entered 
on the physical side into something of the old 
ohivalrio ideals, and occupy the place in Eng- 
lish life to-day which the old Academies of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Francis Kinaston 
proposed to do, but failed to effect, for the 
training of gentlemen, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. F. W. 

See Academies, Couhtly; Ciiivalhic Edu- 
cation; Manners and Morals, Education 
in; Geoghawiy, History of the 'I’^Acnmo 
of; and the articles on the various writers 
mentioned. 
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GEOPFREYTHE GRAMMARIAN (ff. 1440). 
— An important figure in the ago immediately 
before the introduction of printing, not because 
of tho scholarlincss of the book associated with 
his name, but because the production of that 
book showed that the tide was turning, that 
the desire for learning was once again awaken- 
ing in England, and that a new educational 
method was necessary. About the year 1440 
a friar-preachor anchorite of Lynn in Norfolk, 
called Geoffrey, issued for manuscript circula- 
tion a volume entitled Promptiiarimi Parou- 
lorwn Cjcricorum. It was not tho work of a 
scholar in tho real meaning of that term. It 
was written by one whom tho Anglo-Saxon 
Canons would havo termed a ” half-learned ” 
person for the use of tho still less learned, 
Tho book was a kind of Engl ish-La tin dic- 
tionary in which tho English word is inter- 
preted by one or inoro Latin words whose 
gender or declension^ etc., is noted, while parallel 
English meanings are ^ given. It is indeed 
curious that a book whioli did not pretend to 
scholarship should, even when the new learn- 
ing and the new grammars had appeared and 
in the teeth of the condemnation of Erasmus, 
have more than held its own. The Prowip- 
iuarium was first printed in 1499 by Pynson, 


Julian Notary published an edition in 1508, 
and Wynkyn de Wordo issued no less than 
seven editions between 1610 and 1628. Tho 
book was English-Latin, and for that reason 
was of real help to beginners. Tho use of 
English in a grammar or wordbook was felt 
to supply a fundamental need^ and was rapidly 
adopted by tlic now grammarians. Thus John 
Stanbridge, John Holt, William Lily, and 
Robert Whyttington led the now movement 
and adopted the new educational idea evolved 
by tho educational necessities of the ” half- 
learned” monk Geoffrey. In the old gram- 
mars or ^'donats” the use of English was for- 
bidden in school time. It may bo said that 
Geoffrey's work inspired all the school books 
of the transition period and created a new 
didactic method. J. E. G. de M. 
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GEOGRAPHY. — History of the Teaching 
of, — Tho practical and theoretical knowledge 
of geography extant at any given time consti- 
tutes a clear limit to tho possibilities of its 
being taught, but the extreme importance of 
the practical side has insured throughout the 
course of history a greater approximation of 
teaching to the actual knowledge of the age. 
than in many subjects. Military aiul naval 
commanders found it necessary, and administra- 
tors required to know it both for homci and 
foreign affairs. The extension of Greek in- 
fluence through ihe establishment of colonies, 
and by enterprising navigation, made at least 
the Mediterranean Sea well known, 

The first to systematize geography ns a sub- 
ject was HccatcGus of Miletus (fl. 620 n.c.), 
who thus became the Father of Geography as 
Herodotus was the Father of History. Herod- 
otus, however, by his travels was enabled to 
iutrocliiee casually, into his histories, much 
geographical information aa to continents, 
rivers, mountains, climate, products etc., of 
the countries ho had visited, as well as de- 
scriptions of tho tribes of foreign countries. 
Tho famous expeditions of Alexander the Great 
Opened up knowledge and experience to Egypt 
on the south, tho Caspian Sea on tlie north, and 
Persia on tho east, revealing the ” wealth of 
Orinuv* uud of lud,” and furnialiing material 
for tho imagination throughout the centuries. 
Tho grcatc.st Greek geographer was Polybius 
{c, 210-128 n.c,), who traveled in Libya, Spain, 
and Gaul so as to ** remove the iporanco ” 
with regard to those lands, His opinion as to 
Hannibal's route across tho Alps was based on 
actual travel and inquiries on the spot. Ho 
asserted that travel is necessary for the historian 
and geographer, and ho clearly saw and illus- 
trated in his histories tlio importance of 
geography, both physical and desorJptive, to 
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intelligent study of history. The subjugation 
of so large a part of the world by the Romans 
gave particular impetus to tlm esWnsiou and 
intension of geographical knowledge. Ciosar's 
ComvJeniaries offer copious illustrations of 
the effect of con<)\\csts on geographical obaer- 
vation and interests The explorations of 
Posidonius tho Greek (130-50 i 3 ,c.) were of 
great irupovtaucc ii\ developing the knowledge 
of physical geography. But the great work 
of antiquity is the Geography of Strabo (c. 
63 B.c.-'C. 23 A. D.), which not only give.s a con> 
pletc survey of tho geographical knowledge of 
his times, but also supplies an account of the 
preceding writers on tho subject. Strabo is 
a truly compehensive geographer, taking up 
mathematical, physical, descriptive, and his- 
torical aspects. Ho traces the influence of the 
physical features of a country on the character 
of inliabitants and on the course of the history 
of tho Country. 

The other ancient writers on geography who 
require mention are Poinpoiiius Mela, Plinj", 
Dionysius, and Ptolemy, The (h CVioro- 
0 rap/iifl of Mela was a popular account of 
geography, and important, not for its eontrlbii- 
tions to learning, so much ns from the fact that 
it remained a scholar's textbook of gcogiapUy up 
till, aud even beyond, tlm sixteenth century, 
Pliny's Ilistona nalurnlin (70 A.n.) bad a section 
on geography, but it was very much a stutisti- 
cal geography abounding in names, without 
anything of the philosophical outlook of a Strabo, 
Dionysius Periegotca (reign of Doniitlaii) 
wrote a geographical poem. From the point 
of view of the history ol geographical teaching 
this poem of 1180 Greek hoxametor.s has an 
importance altogether ineommenguralo with 
the commonplace nature of its geographical 
information. Claudius Ptolemy, who wrote 
In Greek his famous treatise on geography (c. 
150 A.o.) probably at Alexandria, ranks as the 
greatest mathematical geographer of antiquity, 
and the ancient view of the solar system as re- 
volving round the earth is known as tho 
Ptolenmio system, in contrast with the modern 
view called after Copernicus. It was os au 
astronomer that Ptolemy showed conspicuous 
ability, and the great vogue of his books scoured 
the alliance of astronomy and geography 
through the Middle Ages, and part of the Ken- 
ttissaiice. It was not till the times of tho 
great discoveries of the sixteenth century that 
geography became differentiated from astron- 
omy, the combined studies being commonly 
known by tlic name of Cosmogi'ai)liy. Ptolemy 
made the great change in map drawiUf? by 
intro diieiiig the system of projection, recognizing 
the spherical nature of the eartli, rcpre.senting 
lines of ialiiude Viv parallel enms, ^Yhoroas 
previously they had been denoted hy parallel 
lines, (Sec Maps.) Bo.siclcs the treatment of 
mathcmatkal geography anil of maps, the vest 
of Ptolemy's Gco^my//^/ contains tables giving 
the latitude niul longitude of the different places 


named in his various maps, niul noticing the 
boundnrie.s of countries, etc. The rest of the 
work is mainly astrowomknl. 

The most intensive geographer of antiquity 
was Pausanias, a contem])ornry of Ptolemy, 
and author of au Uincrary of Greece, which 
givo.s a full account of Greek citie.s and sacred 
places, and noteworthy points on tlie routcH 
from one to another of these, together with 
tho legends and memories eojmeeted witii 
each, C. Julius Sol inns (third eentury A.n,) 
wrote a section on geography in his Memorn- 
bilia, which had nothing geographically original, 
and hut little that is not containG<l in Pliny, 
whence he was known ns the “ Ape of Pliny." 
Reveriheloss, the wril(‘rs of the Middle Ages 
who wrote their encyclopedias, sucli us Isl^lorc 
of Seville {q,v.) in lus Ori(;iue.v (seven I h eontiiry) 
and Brniietto La t ini {twoUth ceiUury) in hi.s 
7'esoro, l)orrowo(l directly in their geograpiiienl 
section from Soliaus. lu tlie fifth century 
A.i>. Paulus Ovoflvwft in his //i stones , a collcelhm 
of nniinls of univer.‘ial liistory, wrote an outline 
of univcr.sal geography wliich was very popular 
with medieval authors aud Icachevs. 

Tlic geographical writcr.s of antiquity, Ilcrod- 
otus, Polybius, Strniio, Poiuponius Mcda, Pliny, 
DionysiiiH, Ptolemy, Paimauins^ all of wham 
wrote in Greek, were lost to iiio Middle Ages. 
During tlic Ucnni.Hsanee period, and none 
thu less hoeauso tliey wroti^ in Greek, they Were 
restored hj general knowledge, and with their 
renewed study ancient geography Viecanm a 
nifttlor of serious study in the schools, both in 
the Latin trauslations and in the Greek origi- 
nal; ancient geography thus found a place in 
schools long before modern geography. 

In the Middle Agc.s the development of 
geographical knowledge progressed slowly. Its 
pi‘ogrc.s 9 , in tim period up to tho first crusade 
of 1096 is chiefly connected in the earlloT part 
of the period with the religious cosmographies 
or goographicB, and in the latter part with tho 
expiovatmi^a, di^eoverics, aud couquchls of the 
Scatulinayians. In the earlier period, as far 
as Christian oouritries are concerned, tho cause 
of geography was bomul up with the pilgrim- 
travelers, tho convent mau.s, and tho religions 
impulses whicli suggested the conver.sion of 
the heathen. The gain to exact knowledge was 
not great; the chief ro.sult was tho dovolopmont 
of geographical myth. The introduction of 
tho Scandinavian element into Furopeau 
countries brought a vigor and onteriiriso, 
which communicated tliemsoives in every 
direction, leading both to geograpliical dis- 
co verio.s as far as America and the Northern 
sons, and to a rereading and more {Ur(?et knowl- 
eilgo of that which ^ hatl already boon noted. 
The work of Arabs in geography, rcaeliing Us 
height in tho ninth century, included transla- 
tions of the old Greek geogriipher.s, astronomi- 
cal caicvdnlious, uud even observatory work. 
Aral) explorers traverseil much of Southern 
and Central Asia, Northern Africa, and the 
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Mediterranean Sea coasts. Prom these ex- 
periences > ^vitli the wonder element thrown in, 
aroHc litcrafcuro auch ns that of Siabad tlic 
Sailor. Chinese geographical eiitcrpri.sc also 
was noteworthy. The Crirsades led to all kinds 
of commercial, diplomatic, missionary, as well 
as pilgrim, travel, from which nn immense 
acquisition resulted to geograi)hical knowl- 
edge and tradition. Commerce between East 
and West Europe, between Mediterranean 
countries and northern countric.s, developed 
into a seeiilar organization of mnrclmiuli.se, 
which produced an unccclcsinstical and more 
scientific geography. Asia was e.xplorcd by 
men like the morciuint Marco Polo and Friar 
Odoric in the thirteenth century, and in the 
fourteenth century the Catalan Atlas ( 1370 ) 
attained a highly creditable form of tlio rough- 
ness, and from that time the production of 
more exact maps marked the possibility of the 
transition of geography into an exact science. 
Civilized Europe in the fourteenth century had 
discovered the use of compass, astrolabe, time- 
piocc, ns well as maps. The art of navigation 
went forward by leaps and hounds. Oversea 
adventure vied with overland enterprise until 
in the first quarter oC the fifteenth century 
Prince Henry of Portugal promoted geographi- 
cal journeys, and opened up the era of Portu- 
guese enterprise which culminated in 
PU)9 in the voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope to Calicut by Dia» and Da Gama, and 
the discovery by Columbus of America. In 
1511 Portuguese navigator.s had reached by the 
Eastern route the Molucca Islands, and in 1510 
Magellan attempted the journey to them by the 
Western route. Sir Francis Drake circum- 
navigated the globe in 1577-1580, and Vitus 
Behring discovered the strait which separates 
America and Asia. Thus by the end of the 
sixteenth century, the main features of the 
Earth had been described, the continents had 
had their contour.s dcrincd in maps; travels 
and discovery had made known country after 
country, people after people, and geography 
had come to its own, by practical experience. 
Much remained, of course, to be done in the way 
ol filling up, particularly In the seventeenth 
century, but by the end of the fifteenth century 
and in the sixteenth century geography had 
reached the stage of self-conscioiisiicss. Ex- 
j^loration had provided itself with instru- 
ments and methods, so that by that lime 
geoRvapi\y may be said to have become a science 
111 the sense that earth knowledge became an 
catabbshed subject of study by doUberato 
methods, and the ascertained knowledge thence 
devived became available for dissemination, 
and brought the subject into the pedagogic 
survey, at any rate, for those who were at- 
tracted to the study of the advance of civiliza- 
tion, III England, from the time of Drake 
onwards, there was filways a school of navir 
gatiou in training, where students made geog- 
raphy in some form or otlicr the study of their 


lives, and there was from the time of the col- 
lection of travels of Ramus jo in 1660, of Hak- 
luyt, 1608-1600, and Purchns’s AV^rms, 1013- 
1025, a solid body of writers and readers of 
travels. 

Though the development of geographical 
knowledge had .steadily advanecil throughout 
tlie Middle Age.s, the literature of the subject 
is almost a negligible quantity. It was in- 
extricably mixed up with biblical, classical, and 
legendary material. Only one book stands out 
ns important, viz,, Marco Polo’s Hook concern^ 
ing Ihe Kingdoms and Marveh of Ihc East, 

In the early Renaissance period those works 
only could bo regarded as literature which be- 
longed to Roman and Greek antiquity. In school- 
leaching, throughout the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the study of ancient geography 
certainly alino.Ht entirely absorbed the attention 
of the teachers, as far as this subject was con- 
cornctl. For the most part, the tcachevs con- 
fined themselves to the texts of ancient 
geographers, — particularly Pomponius Mela, 
Ptolemy, and Dionysius Periegetes, and the 
astronomical work of ProcluB. Of the anclont 
geography textbooks, a printed copy of Pom- 
pouius Mela was aold in England as early as 
1520, In 1585 Arthur Golding translated 
Pompouius Mela into English, and did the same 
service for the Polyhislor of Solimis. Of Diony- 
sius there was an English translation in 1672 
by TJiomas Twync. A Greek text of Diony- 
sius was published at Eton (3, 1G07. In 1668 
a most elaborate edition of Dionysius was fur- 
nished ad mum tyronum with Greek text and 
Latin translation and a most voluminous com- 
mentary, by William Hill, M.A., of Merton 
Gollcgo, Oxford, and afterwards schoolmaster 
at Dublin, Philemon Holland's translation 
of Pliny’s Jlhloria naturalis was published in 
1601, the second edition in 1634, and this was 
rcdommenclccl for school libraries by Hoolc in 
1600. A comparative study of various text- 
books and authorities enamed Cluverius in 
1024 to produce a geography of ancient Italy, 
which Hallam describes as “ the great repertory 
of classical illustration in this subject,’’ The 
only other contemporary author’s classical 
geography that needs mention is Ferrarius’ 
Lexicon Geogra'phicum, Poeiicnm, ei Hhimcumj 
an edition of which was published in London 
m 16S7. But there were, even at this period, 
men of larger vi.sion in geographical study. 
In 15U Evaamus (mu.) advocated the study 
on account of its valuo in reading history and 
the poets. The school-teachera, liowcver, sup- 
ported Erasmus in the view that the chief im- 
portance of googvai^Uy was to illustrate tuul 
elucidate classical writers and to provide copious- 
ness of phrase in the descriptions introduced 
into themes and exorcises in Latin and Greek 
writing. In 1523 Vives (q.v.) rccommoiuled 
the pupil to read Strabo and Ptolemy, though 
in reading the latter the lately introduced and 
more exact maps were to be preferred. Vives, 
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however, fiirtlier wishes the pupil to add the 
ancient discoveries ” in the East ana 
from the navigation of our people 
Spanish) and the collections of travels of Peter 
Martyr and of Raphael of Volterra, so that no 
may be regarded as the first advocate of tlm 
teaching of modern geography. In 1531 Sir 
Thomas Elyot (q.v,) in the Governour, requires 
the pupil to be taught geography, to prepare 
him for understanding histories. Hc^ is an 
enthusiastic believer in the value of pictures, 
plans, and maps, and insists that cosmography 
is a necessary study for ** all noble men. In 
1660 Laurence Humphrey (?.a.) in the NoblcSy 
speaks of geography as a study thiH brings 
" great delight and profit.” In 1622 Henry 
Pcaclmm in his Co^nvleat Gentleman rec- 
ommends cosmography as a science at once 
feeding both the oyo and mind with such in- 
credible variety and profitable^ pleasure, that 
even the greatest kings and philosojihers havo 
bestowed the beat part of their time m the con- 
templation thereoi at home.” (See Gentry 
AND Nobles, Education of.) ^ In the same 
year Robert Burton ((?.a.), in his Anatomy^ of 
Melancholy i speaks of the pleasure in studying 
geographical maps and praises those of Ortclius, 
Mercator, Hondius. His bibliographical list of 
geographical books includes: books of cities by 
Braunus and Hogenborgius; descriptive works 
by Maginus, Muster, Herrera, Laet, Mcrula, 
Boterus, Loamlcr, Albertus, Camden. Leo Afcr, 
Adricomius, Nic, Gerbclius, etc,; the famous 
expeditions of Christopher Columbus^ Amerigo 
Vespucci, Marcus Polus, the Venetian, Lod. 
Vertomaimus, Aloysius Cadamustus, etc. Ho 
goes on to enumerate the accurate diaries of 
Portugals, Hollanders, of Bartison, Oliver ft 
Nort, etc.; Hakluyt’s Foya(?c8, Peter Martyr’s 
DecadeSj Benzo^ Lcrius, Linsehoten's RelaiionSj 
ihosQ Hodceporicons of Jod. ft Mcggen, Bro- 
card the Monk, Bredcnbachius, Jo. Dublinius, 
Snndys, etc,, to Jerusalem. Egypt, and other 
remote places of tho world. Then he names 
the Itineraries of Paulus Hentzner, Jodocus 
Sincerus, Dux Polonus, etc, — with the read- 
ing of Belloniua, Observaiiomt P. Gillius’ Surveys, 
He tiien refers to ” those parts of America set 
out, and curiously cut in pictures by Fratres 
a Bey.” Such a list as that of Burton shows 
the vast development of geographical literature 
by 1622, one hundred and thirty years after 
the discovery of America. Among other prom- 
inent advocates of the teaching of geography 
in schools were Coinciiius in tho Great 
Didactic^ Milton {q.vJ) in the Tractate, and 
Locke in Thoughts concerning Edticaiion, 

The development of geographical theory 
might be illustrated by a comparison of the 
first modern geography in England, viz. tho 
Cosmographical Glasse, 1559, a very creditable 
first production, and the Geography of Nathaniel 
Carpenter {q.v,), fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, in 1626, In the latter work we have 
a comprehensive volume of mathematical geog- 


raphy in the first part, while in tho second part 
the connections of geography arc carefully 
traced in other realms of inquiry, and the idea 
of ” human ” geography is almost as clearly 
grasped ns in a present-day treatise. 

Peter Hoylyn had jpublislied in 1621 his 
Microcoamus, or a Little Description of the 
Great World. After spending over tliirty years 
of further work, he produced in 1062 his Cos- 
mographie, containing the Chorography and 
fliaiory of the whole World and all f/ie principal 
Kingdoms, Provinces, Seas and Isles thereof. 
This is a thick folio, with 1100 well printed, 
matterful pages, a handsome voUiino full of 
history and geography for all the known parts 
of the world. It takes up almost every phase 
of geography, in pfofuse detail. It appeals 
to those who wish to read the Holy Scriptures 
by ita^ sacred geography, to astronomers, to 
physicians (who may learn from geography 
the different tempers of men’s bodies according 
to the climes they live in), to statesmen, to 
merchants, mariners, and soldiers. Cosmog- 
raphy, with Heylyn, includes natural and civil 
history, descriptive geography, and mathemat- 
ical geography. The frequency of reprints 
of this huge and costly folio, well supplied with 
maps and illustrations, shows the vogue of tho 
subject, especially when wo bear in mind the 
costliness of production and the leisure re- 
quired for rending it. It is a gentleman's book; 
geography was particularly a gentleman’s 
study, and the reprints of Heylyn in 1067, 1002, 
1066, 1070, 1674?, 1677, 1082, 1703, are at! 
indication of the enormous development of the 
class of gentlemen ” in Tudor and Stuart times. 

Returning to tho advocates of the teaching 
of^ geography, J. A. Comeniua in his Great 
Didactic, written about 1031, includes in tho 
curriculum of the vernacular school ” tho most 
important facts in cosmography, such as tho 
spherical shape of the heavens, the globular 
shape of tho earth suspended in their midst, 
the tides of the ocean, the shapes of seas, tho 
courses of rivers, the principal divisions of the 
earth, and tho chief kingdoms of Europe; 
but in particular, tho cities, mountains, rivei's, 
and other remarkable features of their own 
country.” 

Sir William Petty (<7.a,) in 1647 suggested 
that in the equipment of his Gymnasium 
mechanicuni there should bo tho fairest 
globes and geographical maps, niui ho wished 
the institution to be an epitome and abstract 
of tho whole world.” In 1040 George Snell in 
his Right Teaching of Vsefid Knowledge 
directed that the pupils in tiic English School 
should study the " excellent art of cosmography ” 
and ” delightful use of topography ” and In 
1060, John Dury (g.t>.) in his Reformed School, 
suggested that an outline of geography ought 
to bo taught in schools. In 1060, in the New 
Discovery of the old Art of Teaching Schools, 
Charles Hoolc suggested that ” in the upper- 
most story of tho school there should boa fair, 
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pleasant gallery wherein to hang maps and set 
globes, and to lay up sueli varieties as can bo 
gotten in presses or drawers, that the scholars 
may know them/' 

Of actual geography teaching in academic 
institutions in England the first record naturally 
enough is that of Richard Hakluyt (j.v.) who 
claimed that he was ** the first to show the new 
lately reformed maps, globes, spheres, and other 
instruments of this art for demonstration in 
the common schools/' It must bo observed, 
however, that though Hakluyt claims to bo 
the first teacher of modern geography in Eng- 
land, yet in tho ordinances of Shrewsbury 
School, drawn up in 1571 by the bnililTs of the 
town, provision is made that '' from the stock 
remnant there should bo provided a library 
and gallery furnished with all manner of books, 
mappes, spheres, instruments of astronomy, ana 
other things appertayning to learning,'' and 
in 1590 the eohool had obtained Mullinax 
his territorial globe in a frame with a standing 
base covered with greenish buckram.” In 
1597 tho statutes of Blackburn grammar 
school state explicitly that ” the principles of 
arithmetic, geometry, and cosmography, with 
some introduction into tho spheres arc prof- 
itable/' In Laud's transcript of the stucUca 
of Westminster School 1621-1028 in the IVth 
and Vllth Forms; ” After supper (in summer 
time) they were eallccl to the Master Chamber 
(specially those of tho Vllth Form) and there 
instructed out of Hunter's [i,e, Hontcr's] 
aud practiced to desctlbo and 
find out cities and countries in the mappes.” 
This was tho Cosmographie (in Latin) of John 
Honter, which contained textbook, atlas, and 
index. Instruction was probably given at 
Winchester College in geography, for in the 
Bursar's book for 1666-1657 is tho item 
£1.17.6 for a Mappa Mundi. It is probable 
that ill all these cases the systematic geography 
taught was that of ancient Greece and Italy, 
as illustrative and elucidatory of the classical 
authors, and for composition writing in Latin 
prose and verse. 

It is not improbable that some schoolmasters 
outside of the systematic curriculum may have 
been interested in and taught geography, as, 
for instance, John Langley (<?.«.), head master 
of St. Paul's School, who is uescrlbed as a 
“ historian cosmographer and antiquary 
William Camden (q,v,)f whose' topographical 
kuosvledgc of England ^Yfts unique, head 
master of Westminster School; Thomas Far- 
imby (g.a,). master of tho largest private school 
in England In tho first Imlf of tho soventeenth 
century, who had in 1696 accompanied Sir 
Francis Drake on his last voyage. 

Outside tho schools, Hakluyt has already been 
mentioned at Oxford. In 1664 John Webster 
{Examination of Academies) says that in the 
universities geography, hydrography, chorog- 
raphy, and topography* were usually taught, 
and he names the textbook used as that of 


Nathaniel Carpenter, but this was probably 
the mathematical part, rather astronomical 
than geographical. Tim projectors of acade- 
mies, Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1672, 

Sir Francis ICinnstoii in 1635, and Sir 
Balthasar Gcrbier in 1648, all included 

cosmography as part of the proposed curric- 
ulum. 

With the great advance of maritime dis- 
coveries and with the constant emigrations to 
New England, a great naval ficvvice arose, 
and the preparation of youths in so much of 
geography as pertains to navigation ^ became 
necessary. Boys were apprenticed in large 
numbers to sea captains, serving especially 
in tho Indian navy. In 1073 the Mathemati- 
cal School ill Christ's Hospital was founded 
with a vie\v to preparing boys directly for 
sen service, in such subjects as mathematics, 
navigation, etc. According to tho King's 
ordinance tho Governors were to furnish the 
necessary " Books, Globes, Mappes, and other 
Mathematical instruments,” At sixteen years 
of age or before, if the master of Trinity liouso 
saw fit, tho boys were to be bound apprentice 
for seven years to the captain of some snip in the 
royal or merchant service. In 1081 the navi- 
gation class book was issued. It was written 
mainly by Sir Jonas Moore, assisted by the 
famous Flamsteed and Halley. It was en- 
titled A Ncic Si/8fe»jc o/ t/ic Afat/tcniaticfca 
and contained sections on matlmmatical sub- 
jects, as well as cosmography, navigation, the 
durrUmrj of ihr? avid 

geography. Tho latter is described as a ” de- 
scription of tho most eminent countries and 
coasts of the world, with maps of them and 
tables of their latitude and longitude/' The 
geography thus was prevailingly mathemat- 
ical, and It is interesting to note that one of tho 
Governors of the School, and a member of the 
Committee at the Visitation of 1097 was Sir 
Isaac Newton. Many public ^ schools arose 
throughout the country in imitation of the 
Matlicmatical School of Christ's Hospital and 
not a few private schools, whore navigation 
received special attention. 

In 1674 Joseph Moxon, hyclrographcr to the 
King, published tlio third edition of his Tutor 
to Astronomy and Geogravky^ dedicated to 
Samuel Pepys, ” not ua what you need . . . 
but what may prove an ease to your memory.” 
Though tho official hydro grnpher, Moxon in- 
tvoducea n seotton on astrological problems. 
The geographical section is certainly mathe- 
matical. 

Geograpiiy was taught, curiously enough, 
by foreign language masters. Thus Guy Midge 
{q,v.) in 1678 describes himself ns professor 
of the French language and of geography.^ He 
speaks of geography as a subject becoming a 
young gentleman, and says he doubts not the 
subject " will take root amongst the nobility 
and gentry of England as it hath in other na- 
tions; especially since the war began and he 
25 
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offers to teach gcoRraphy either in French or 
in English. In 1682 he wrote a Neto Cos^ 
mographif or i%rveij of the Whole World Simi- 
inriy in 1760, M. Jftc-c^wes de I^avniul wrs a 
tenchor of languages amt of geography. It 
aeems likely, therefore, that both French and 
geography rceeived stimulus in their teaching 
from the Hngnonot iuftwcncft in England. 

In the oightaenth century the development 
of the clironoinctcr introduced more exaetU 
tilde — iti the fixing of the position of di.sUnt 
laeos. Surveys of eoaat lines and inteviova 
ecomc more exact, and mensurements of the 
earth more rclifil)le. 

In 1729, the Fishmongers’ Company in Lon- 
don presented their grammar school at Holt, 
in Norfolk, with ’*a valuable and usofnl library, 
not only of tlie best editions of the Classics and 
Lexicographers, but also with some books of 
Antiquities, Chronology, and Geography, to- 
gclher with a snUable pair of globes” 

In the century which intervened between 
Locko and Vicesimus Knox (^.v.) geography in 
England received attention prncticnlly as well 
as theoretically. This was parti ciuaj^y the 
case in private schools rather than in the inihlic 
schools of England. Thus John Randall, who 
coiiduclcd a school at Heath, near ^Yakc^leld 
in 1744, and afterwards removed to a school 
nt York in 1765, wrote a “ system ” of geog- 
raphy, a comprehensive diasortation on tho 
creation and various phenomena of “ tho terra- 
queous globe,” as it consists of ” subtorraiiooua 
waters, mountains, valleys, plains, and rivers,” 
with an hypothesis concerning their causes. 
It further contains a description of all tho 
empires, Icingdoms, etc,, of the world, drawn 
from ancient and modern history, and some 
of the most celebrated voyages and travels. 
Statistics arc comprehensively given of tho 
” present state ” of the various countries and 
full details offered as to climate, government, 
laws, policy, trade, revenues, forces, curiosities, 
population, character, religion, customs, cere- 
monies. In 1753 another private schoolmaster, 
J. Burgh, recommends in the study of geog- 
raphy tho following textbooks: Randal Ps 
Systan of Geography; Harris On the Use of the 
Globe; the Geographical Dictionary; Anson's 
Voyages, and Salmon’s Geographical (?raw- 
mar. Of this list, Harris’s Geography was tho 
book of longest and widest vogue on the subject. 
The second edition is dated 1712. It proceeds 
by question and answer, and it is the first 
school textbook (apparently) of purely de- 
scriptive geography, and distinctly an interest- 
ing and helpful book for tho learner. In 1746 
was puldished tho third edition of nn 7«fro- 
io Geography on tho same lines as that 
of Harris, written by J. Cowley, " geographer 
to his Majesty,” a work w'hich is apparently 
tlio first general modern geography explicitly 
stated to bo ” designed for the use of schools,” 
These textbooks of Harris, Cowley, ami Ran- 
dall are more modern in scope and outlook 


than the later Guides to the Use of tho Globes, 
the scrie.s beginning witli tlmt of Diiniel Ken- 
ning in 1700, and continuing to tho mon; matte i- 
ful aud intevcstlug Exercises on the Globe of 
William Butler in 1814, designed ” for the use 
of young Indies.” At tho Ijegiuning t>f the 
nineteenth century, the use of the globe was 
an aeUuowk‘dgc<l piwt of Urn eurvieviUim of nil 
the private schools and academies for young 
gentlemen and young liuiie.s, altliough the 
teaching was mainly informational, nnd had 
UfeUc mental diRc\\dine in it. 

Two points especially should bo noted in 
tracing the liistoiy of geography teaching. 
First, its devolopment has lakim jd'ace outside 
of the rceogniml public schools system, chiefly 
n\ i)rivatc school.'*. »Secoud, ari.sing in tho 
mixed subject of cosmogra])hy it Ims boeoine 
differentiated as earth knowledge, and its 
oriijinal partner, astronomy, in the portions 
which have c.spccial reference to our onrtli, 
curiously enough, and not nl together n<tvaii- 
tageoiisly, has boon ousted from the study, 
oven in outUne, of tho great masses of (at any 
rate) liriti.sh cliihlren. In the teaching of 
geography itself, luiwcvtfr, within the last dec- 
ade modern aims and metlnjds have improvc3d 
almost more remarkably pin'hnpH than in any 
single subject in England. P. W. ' 

Academic Status. — (JcmG^iy. — Ocograpliy 
as a university subject has long liad a ))romin(}nt 
place in Ocrnuiny. A long li.sl of oininent namea 
attests to the high position of this scicjiice in a 
nation noted for ils seientifie aeliieveinent. 
Humboldt, Ritter, Ratzol, and Richtofen stand 
out prominently among the great geographers 
that the world has produced; iind in iiic Gor- 
man iiiuvcrsiticH of to-dny are included .some 
of tho leading geographers of the present time. 
Geography is a recognized and essential part 
of the university curriculum, and provision is 
usually made for the prosonlation of various 
phases of the subject by two or more specialists 
in different parts of the geographic jlcld. 

The prominence attained by geography in 
Germany is the result of a variety of causc.s, 
among which is Undoubtedly the strong in- 
fluence of a few powerful men, early in the field, 
working in a country where centralized au- 
thority has had a voice in university develop- 
ment. Doubtless also it is partly due to that 
keen, clear-sighted recognition of the value of 
science, in all Hs phases, which has placed 
Germany in the front rank in science and has 
been one of the chief underlying causes for the 
wonderful industrial development of that 
country. Tho scientific apirit, so noticeable 
throughout tho German uation, \m eucourngod 
geographical research, thus providing teacliers: 
and where there are inspiring teachers aim 
leaders in research, there arc certain to come 
students to listen and to investigate. There 
arc certainly two other prominent i actors which 
help to explain the importanee of geography 
in the universities of that country. One of these 
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is the broad intellectual interest of the normal, 
educated German; the other is the nature of the 
educational system. Under more or less com- 
plete central i/cd authority n cuiTiculum below 
the univorsity has been developed in which 
systematic study of scientific geography has 
a definite and prominent place, And since 
the Oorinan teacher must know the subject 
he professes to teach, provision is made in the 
univcrsitie.s to meet the demand. Further, 
tile breadth of culture among educated Ger- 
mans is such that it is fully recognized by them 
that geography is a i)asai science, an \mdcr- 
standing of which is essential to correct inter- 
pretation of much of human history and de- 
velopment; and that it is also basal to an 
appreciation of the distribution of animals and 
plants and to the industries that depend upon 
them and upon other products of the earth. 
Thus it happens that many German students, 
whose main interest is in other lines, seek a 
knowledge of scientific geography such as the 
German university professor can give. 

Partly as a result of German influence, 
geography has now a high place in other con- 
tinental nations; and what has been said with 
regard to geography in Oennany applies to a 
greater or loss degree to Holland, Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary, and France, Rut in Europe 
it is almost warranted to stale that the im- 
portance of geography as a university subject 
diminishes progressively with the increase in 
distance from Germany, 

England. — It is a curious fact that in the one 
nation where the ntrongost reason (or geo- 
graphic interest would seem to be present — 
the British — university geography is almost 
at its lowest ebb . Only within a very few years 
has any provision whatsoever been made for 
geography in the great British universities, 
and then merely in a sort of experimental way 
in the form of lectureships and readerships, 
urged and partly supported by geographical 
societies. 

No attempt will be made to consider the 
question whether the striking contrast between 
Groat Britain and Germany in this respect is 
in any way ascrlbable to a difference in scien- 
tific spirit or broad scientific culture. There 
arc other more evident and more easily demon- 
strable causes. One o! these is the fact that 
there is no such centralized educational system 
below the university; and in the schools 
geography has no such rank as in OcTinany. 
There is, therefore, no such demand for teachers 
with a university training in geography. A 
second V'caaon is that the BriUsh geologist has 
taken into his own field some of the best of 
scientific geography. Therefore somc^ of the 
most important geographic work published in 
Great Britain is from the pens of geologists, 
and is produced as a kind of geological by- 
product. A third reason for the position of 
geography in Great Britain, perhaps the result 
of Us world- wide colonial interests, is the fact 


that gcograpliy there lias come to bo considered 
as almost synonymous with exploration. A 
journey to the Arctic or the Antarctic, a trip 
across Africa, or an exploration of Now Guinea 
is ranked as more geographical (if we may 
judge by honors conferred) than an interpreta- 
tion of a land form, or a scicntiftc study of the 
geographical relationships of a known area. 
Geographical publications abound in interest- 
ing descriptions of remote regions, httlo known 
people, itmeraries of journeys, and associated 
incidents, accidents, and adventures. Such ex- 
ploratory work while doubtless important, as 
the accounts certainly are interesting and enter- 
taining, rarely merits the clmractcrization 
spientifui, and is not uncommonly even dis- 
tinctly unscientific. There is certainly little 
basis for a subject of tills sort to claim n place 
in the univetsity; and it is by no means im- 
probable that the reputation gained by geog- 
raphy as an essential synonym of exploration 
is one of the strong reasons why geography^ has 
so tardily won a place in the British univer- 
sities. 

Lest this characterization of geography in 
Great Britain bo misunderstood, it may bo 
well to add that there liave been scientific 
geographers of the very first rank. Such iiaincs 
as Lycll, Wallace, and Geikic rank with the 
world loaders in scientific geography; but they 
are not, as in Germany, university teachers. 
The bcgiiming that has been made, notably in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Schools of Geog- 
raphy, has been admirable and is promising for 
the future, while the newer universities have 
also made provision for the higher study of the 
subject in connection with economics and com- 
mercial courses. 

Umied Slates. — In America the recognition 
of geography in the university has been almost 
as tardy as m England, and for similar reasons. 
There have been cases where professors of his- 
tory or of political science, usually with a 
German university experience, have given 
brief courses in historical or political or com- 
mercial geography to furnish a part of the 
geographic basis needed by their students. 
There have been a few cases where cliairs of 
geography wore established a generation or 
more ago; but these instances have been 
sporadic and have represented no well defined 
movement toward university recognition of 
geography, 

Perhaps the nefiTest approach to early recog- 
nition of this subject in tlic university curric- 
ulum in the Gorman way was when Guyot 
(q.D.) was given a chair in Princeton. Agassiz 
(<7.a.) found the American field a virgin one 
for the introduction of soiontific natural his- 
tory from its European environment’ and with 
his genius, personality, and boundlesa^ enthu- 
siasm he laid a foundation upon which the 
growth of natural liistory subjects In the 
American university became assured. Seem- 
ingly equal opportunity existed in the field of 
27 
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geograpliy, and to it Gayot came at Agassiz 
sugfiostion and in 1864 becaino_ professor of 
geography at Princeton, a position whicli ho 
iield until his death thirty years later. Ouyot 
did valuable and important work, but appar- 
ently conditions in America were not favorablo 
to vigorous spread of scientifio geography; 
there arose no efTcctivo Guyot School and 
geography in the American university had 
about the same position at the end of his 
tcacliing as at the beginning. 

In the meantime, the study of geology 
spread rapidly, and provision is now made for 
it in every college, while the larger universi- 
ties have from to ftve pvofeaaors for the 
subject. This high rank of geology is ap- 
parently due in part to tho recognized scien- 
tific character of geologic study, and in part 
to tho preaenco of a domond iot men with 
geological training. Geography, on the other 
hand, has had in America, as in Great Britain, 
to bear tho reputation of boing non-scicntific, 
or. at best, littlc more than a descriptivo 
science. At the same time some of tho most 
thoroughly scientific phases of geography have 
been annexed by sister subjects, notably by 
geology. As a result of the confusion thus 
arising, there has oven been a tendency to 
question whether there is a science of geog- 
raphy^ some holding tlmt all that is really 
scicutifie in it lies within the province of estab- 
lished subjects, such as geology, zoSlogv, 
botany, ctlinology, history, economics, etc. It 

to the scientific results of continental geo- 
graphic research, and to tho contrast in out- 
put on such topics between Germany and Eng- 
land or America^ whexo geography is not so 
Organized as a science. 

As in Great Britain, so in America, there 
has recently come about a change in the 
status of geography in the univeraity; but the 
nature and underlying causes of the change 
have been quite different in the two countries. 
In Great Britain geography has gone into the 
university as a result or outside pressure; in 
the United States it has ovolvecl within the 
university, primarily as a result of the dis- 
covery that inucU that had previously mas- 
queraded under the term geology'^ was really 
geography, or needed only modernto change to 
enrich it with the true geographic fiavov. 
Naturally this goography, of geological parentr 
age, is dominantly physical geography or 
pliysiograpliy. ^ That it should have mado for 
Itself n place in American universities as an 
offshoot of geological teaching is natural when 
it is remenibered that some of tho most sig- 
nificant basal principles of the evolution of 
land forms havo been discovered by American 
geologists as a by-product of their geological 
Worl^, — notably by Gilbert and Powell. 

To Davis of Harvard, more than to any 
other one person, is to be credited tho evolu- 
tion of the geographic phase out of tho geologic 


teaching, and its segregation into n more or 
less definite branch of science teaching in tho 
American university. Other teachers were, 
and stiU arc, teaching geography an geology, 
and some have dcrmitcly recognized the fact, 
— for instance Shalor of Harvard, who in a 
largo part of his broad scjcntifie interest was a 
real geographer, though lie ranked in tho uni- 
versity as professor of ijcology. Having intro- 
duced the geographic viewpoint into his tench- 
ing as a member of tho Harvard Geological 
Department, and working in the midst of tho 
inspiring infiuenco of hig geographic collenguo 
Shalor, Dnvis has developed an American 
school of physical geography whose infiucuce 
has spread tliroughoiit tho whole ricld of 
American education, A generation of phyaiog- 
raphers has been rcarctl by the genius and 
tireless energy of Davis, and, as in the case of 
Agassiz in natural liistorj^ tho extent of tho 
influence of the master has been broadened by 
the work of his pupils and by others less 
recognizably under his direct inllucncc. 

But this peculiar manner in which geog- 
raphy has found a place in the American uni- 
versity has resulted in its occupying a rather 
anomalous and somewhat narrow position in 
tho curriculum. Ordinarily geography is 
merely a part of tho course offered by tho 
geological department, and tho teacher of it 
may rank as profcs.sor of geology, as in fact is 
tho case with Professor Davis himself, who is 
not professor of geography in Harvard, but 

some of the bettor universities and colleges no 
provision whatsoever is mado for any geog- 
raphy excepting such elementary instruction in 
piiysical jijeograpliy as a professor of geology 
can ?iivc in addition to his purely geological 
teaching. In such cases there is little basis 
or opportunity for geographic research. A 
still larger number of the leading universities 
have one or more men who give their entire 
attention to geographic subjects in teacliing 
and research; and a few make special pro- 
vision for other phases of geography than 
physical geography. ^ Yet, with but fow excep- 
tions, this geographic work is offered in tho 
goologieal department, or in the department 
of geology and geography.*' In a very few 
cases geography stands as an indepondont 
departnient co6vdinato with geology, from 
^Yhich U has in most instances been recently 
divorced, 

Tho evolution of geographio instruction in 
tho American university, in the main on tho 
basis of previous university recognition of 
geology, 1ms boon extraordinarily rapid in tho 
last ten or fifteen years, during which most of 
it has taken place. Whothor similar develop- 
ment will contimio for another decade cannot 
be told; but it ig clcply evident tliat geog- 
raphy has at last gained a position in tho 
American university curriculum from which 
there can be no recession, Three or four of 
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tho larger universities have set nn example of 
broad policy, recognizing geography fully and 
providing for tho teaching of a number of its 
important plioscs, as in Germany.^ Others, 
also among tho leading univorsitics, have 
ecarcely taken the first step; but it is to be 
conlidently expected that these laggards will 
not long remain so far behind. The example 
so long ago set by Germany, and now fully 
adopted oy a lew oi tho more pTogmsivo 
American universities, may fnirJy be considered 
the goal toward which the best of our univer- 
8\Ucs will tomb 

It is to be noted, however,^ that scion tide 
geography in tho American university is at a 
diaad vantage as compared to its position in 
Germany, It is not to bo expected that uni- 
versity trustees will provide teachers in sub- 
jeets not demanded by students, nor can they 
properly make much further provision for tho 
expansion of elementary instruction. To the 
German university there come students with 
previous good training in geography, much of 
it on a par with some of our oleinciitary uni- 
versity gcograpliy. There is also a body of 
earnest sludeuts who in their desire to master 
special subjects correspond more nearly with 
our small group of graduate students than 
with our ovoTwhclming numbers of under- 
graduates. These students are not content 
with mere elementary work, even though their 
main interest lies in history or in botany. 
The point to bo noted hero is that the teacher 
of geography in the American university may 
be obliged to justify his appointment more in 
elementary courses than in advanced study, — 
and an examination of some of tho courses 
offered acorns to indicate that this is the real 
condition. If so, wo may not hope for the 
great acientifio result in America that recog- 
nition of geography in tho university has 
brought in Germany. 

Finally, there is tho difference in the utili- 
tarian influenco in Germany and in the United 
States. There a demand exists for men and 
women trained in geography before they arc 
allowed to teach geography. Here pedagogy 
18 not commonly placed ahead of knowledge. 
The principle that ** a person can teach any- 
thing if only he is a natural teacher ** finds far 
less en&ouragomcnt in Gorinany limn in 
America. Only in our larger cities, and in not 
all of the.se, is knowledge ranked with peda- 
gogical power. Movoover, almost o<jually with 
England, geography as a school subject is neg- 
lected in the United States. A student in his 
moat immatviro poviod haa a Cow yeara^ of 
geography study; then comes an intermission, 
then perhaps a course in physical geography or 
commercial geography, or possibly no geog- 
raphy at all Tho high sohool geography may 
bo given to almost any one, very likely to tho 
least burdened teacher, possibly of drawing, or 
Latin, or English. For those who plan to Iw 
teachers there is little need of studying uni- 


versity geography. This contrasts strikingly 
with Germany, where there is n well devised 
course of geography in the schools, and where 
a geography teacjficr is supposed to know 
geography. 

The condition in America undoubtedly has 
had, and still has, a very important inffucnco 
in retarding the develop inent of geography 
teaching in our imivcrsitics. It will continue 
to be a (Visadvantagc as compared with tho 
conditions in Germany; but there is another 
phase which is hopeful. With the develop- 
ment of geography in the university curriculum 
there will doubtless spread an influence down 
through the grades as a result of wliicli the 
tcaehmg of the subject will be both extended 
and improved. Perhaps one of the greatest 
reasons^ for the weakness of our school geog- 
raphy is the fact that the subject has not 
hitherto found adequate recognition in the 
American university. R. S. T, 

University Courses. — Germany the offer- 
ings in geography vary with each semester. For 
example, there were in the winter semester of 
1910-1911 seven courses at Berlin; one at Halle 
(on Arabian geographies); one at Heidelberg; 
five at Leipzig. 

In the English universities the advance in 
thc^ study of geography has been due in the 
main to the development of coiiiineroial 
courses in the newer institutions.^ At Oxford 
a School of Geography was established In 1899 
with the aid of the Royai Geographical Society, 
and has a faculty consisting of the University 
Professor in Geography, an assistant, and lec- 
turers in ancient geography, and the history 
of geography, an instructor in surveying, and 
a demonstrator in geogra;jhy. Diplomas and 
certificates are awarded in the subject. At 
Cambridge a Board of Geographical Studies, 
working in conjunction with the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, exists to promote geo- 
grapliical research and study and to arrange 
courses. There arc a University Reader and 
lecturers in geography. The subject may bo 
offered for the ordinary B.A. degree, the 
examination covering physical, historical and 
political, economic and commercial geography, 
cartography, history of discovery, and elements 
of ethnology. Diplomas are also awarded by 
tho Board of Ocographical Studies. At the 
University of ManSiestcr courses arc given in 
tho faculty of arts by the lecturer in geography 
in tho Bcepo and meaning of geo^jraphy, in 
geography of a special area, political and 
economic geography; and a practical course 
and a aeitiiuar are conducted, wliile physical 
geography is given in tho faculty of science 
together with geology, At the University of 
Liverpool courses are given by two lecturers 
in classical geography, general principles, phys- 
iography, commercial, historical,. and regional 
geography, 

Ine development of the subject in America 
has already ocen dealt with. Here a few 
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courses ami number of instructors in the sub- 
ject will be given from n few representative 
universities, 

fldrvnni. — Prof^'woir, ftsslotnnt profnssor, nniJ An 
Tor underfimduatps; Phy»leAl GcoKrnpby ^iprUir^s, lahoru- 
tory work, njid field excursions. Tor RrmlnniP^ nml iimuT'- 
graduftlos: MjvaioRrnphy of thn Uniled Struts; (IcDprniihici 
Inflnoiiocs In Nor*li AmcrJrn; I’JiysioBrnpliy of hurnpi* ; (Ifo, 
iwcf plvulofty ; ClGUKTaphyaf South Amprim; tnni {for nmdimUJi 
prinmTily) n reseftreh courso in, I'liyHingrnphy. 

JVe. — Pron^ssor And two n»;>ii4tanl profcRHirfl- I'mlirunid'. 
imtps: I’hyftlonl and Cdinmcraial Gco«rnjiJiy followed hy 
environmentul InfiuonroH on tnnn'a a^’livilira; Atniiropiijzraphy ; 
rJiVHirjprnphy. Graduates: Phy^oal (ir«|»raphy i Uvouraphy 
of North America* South America, nnd Asin. 

t/fuVrahu of Cafi/hj-ntrt. Three assistant in’pfr’.‘’J<ors anU 
ono instructor, hower Division : CJcneral pliy^lral, KcoKrnphy ; 
Introduction to I^conmnio geography; ,lhe malcrmlM of com- 
mofcc; Introductory gcogronhy: PliyaioRranJiy of the lands! 
TopOBrnpliy mnjis nnd tnodels; Uolief modeling i Ivicinontary 
mcleoraloRy ; Geography of Spanish Amerioii; lliaturifal 
geography (two courses). Upper Division: JlistoricaJ , geog- 
raphy of Modern Knropc; neonomic geography *>f the I’nited 
States; Q e no rnl cH mat ologv: Oceanography ; rmifornin map i 
Geography of North America; Ceograplifcnl influences in the 
Wosicrn Gnited States; CUmalology of (ho I’acilic Const: 
Glacial geography; Geography of California ; Geography of 
Africa. Graduate Coiirsos ! PliysioKTAphy of tfio I’anfie Const ; 
the tenehing of phyaicnl googranhy : Special atiiuicji in p]iy«iofi- 
rnpfiy and eliiimto i Commoreiol rcaourcea of the Spa nlnh- Ameri- 
can Countries. 

Chicaiio, — Professor, two nf^sociato profespor.-r. and nt» 
assistant. Undergradtinio { Commercial geography; Eco- 
nomic geography; Climatology ; Influenco of CScograpliy on 
American history; Political gcogrnphy; CJhnatc nnil man; 
Economic geogrnpiiy of North Amcnca; Econonuo geography 
of Europe. SDUIor and Grndiifttc: Coijimcrchil geoKrAphy; 
Economic geography of tropiro) rounlrics; VrinciplcH ol 
geography; the geogrAphie problems of (he Orient; Cartog- 
rnpny nnd grnphies; tho historlenl googrAphy of AnicricAn 
cities; the nattiral resources of the United ^tnteS. their euploha- 
tionniu) eouscrvallan ; .some principle.^ of AiilliropogpoKrAphv ; 
geographic InflucDecs In the history of Now Knglniitl; pi tho 
Interior; of the Middfe Alfnntlc Siatc.s; History ipf Geog- 
rnpjiy; l^cseurch courses. Cotifsca in phyalcnl K' ogrnphy arc 
given In the Drpaflmont of Geology, 

HnjpfraiVy of P wrpoam. — Given in the Dopnrtment oi 
Geology. UndergrAtliiato; filiorl course In geography ; Phyfll- 
ography and gcogfftpliy; Pliyaical ijcography for commerco 
Btudcntu; Econoiplc geogrAphy; Ucgional googrAphy. 

UtiivcTsUy of rrrmsyfi'flmQ. — Given lt» thn Department of 
V'conoTnlca. UmlergtiwUtatc : Pobticai geography; Economic 
climatology; Gcogcaphy of Europe* 

Geography in the Schools. — Vuited Stales^ 
— Geography has long held nn important 
place in school work in the United States, 
both in elementary and in secondary schools* 
Geography has at times been considered by 
some to be the funclamcninl subjoet in ele- 
mentary schools, about which all other sub- 
5c<its must couter (see Concentration; Par- 
ker, Francis);^ by others, geography has l)eoa 
and still is considered a catch-all subject which 
has little inherent strength of its own, but yet 
must be given some place, lly others, and 
the number is consiaiitly increasing, geography 
is held to be one of the fundamental subjects 
of the curriculum, tested ns to its worth aiul 
capable of being developed by good toachiiiK 
into one of the most significant of school sul)- 
Jects. Geography ns the study of tho earth 
in its relation to man deals with olomenta of 
the environment of deep significance to all, 
nnd la of groat value because of the aid it gives 
to other subjects in the ciirrienlum, 

Geography is no longer generally considered 
merely an informational subject which permits 
some attention to necessary, detailed facts to 
be known by all. Although facts are vital 
and necca^vy iu the subject, geography, as a 


»study of rela lions botwocu I he physical en^ 
viromnent and life in ii <‘ausal way, is decidi'dly 
a study of prineiph'.s of great working signifi- 
cance. Geography, rightly t might, hnpurts to 
I he pui)ils a knowhsige of larg(‘ ndiiiiuns over 
tho w'orld, which all must know to underslund 
Piirrent events, world-movi'nienl.s of iu'opl(‘, or 
the pvoideinH of comuu'cce of tn-<lay. Geog- 
raphy teaching, therefore, has for iU purposi‘s 
the imparting of a working knowledge of tlic 
principles of geography and training in work- 
ing with g(!ogi’apluc relatioiiHliins nml geo- 
graphiti lualtTialN that gives pn])ns n power to 
use their knowh^lgc in later life. vii?w- 

jioiiit 5a fumlamenlal and vilal in Imth ele- 
mentary and secondary school geography, but 
ns yet secondary school geography i.s so spceial- 
ked that Uu\sc larger pui'iK>se*s arc ofhui lost 
sight of in tlie ciuleavor to give training in 
special i/ed, scientific thinking in a narrow 

plrn^c of geography. 

Elementary School Geography. — The char- 
acter of school eiuir.ses in geograjiliy is imw, ua 
it always has been, largidy iletennined by tlio 
content of the textl>ook.s in use. In the earlier 
part of the last century, the school te.vl?^ w(h*o 
twpieal in ordvu' nnd were plnniuKl U> cnvvv the 
geography of the world in a brief way. bating 
the geography c(JUr.so was repre.-seiited by two 
bonks, an elemonlnry and an advama'd, or a 
first and secoiul hook, ami that plan holds 
to-day. The plan ot thi' earlier hook was to 
present tlio larger, more gjuieral items of 
geographic interest, to 1>(‘ followed in the 
larger nook hy a more broad eonsideration of 
the same topics. These hooks dealt largely 
with the facts of political and of physical 
geography and gave little ftthuition to geo- 
grapliical relationshijis. 

The first departure from the earlier phui 
was in tho Guyot Geographie.s o( ISGG, in 
which emphasis was gi\ 'H to human relations 
to phy-dcnl coiuHlioiis, iiiul in wlilch maps 
were "made of vital significance, Giiyot’s 
books were, however, ahead of th(?ii' time, and 
the priuciplva of Oviyot, wow vccogidxed as of 
great sigiiifieancc, were but little developed by 
othens. (^icc Guyot.) 

The first great change from the jilan of 
these earlier books was in 1801, following the 
UvpoH oj the Cotnmillec aj Ten {q,v,) of the 
National Ikhicational A.ssocjiaUon. Owing to 
ii renewed inlcro.st in physical geography, and 
to a rocogiiitioTi of tho importiinco of ohnor- 
vntiomil work in gc'ugraphy, much einpluisis 
was given to physical geography in all p liases 
of school work. The first gec)gra)>hi<^s which 
appeared after this Ihporl gave a now imptdiis 
to .school geograpliy and iiitro<lue('d an era of 
progress of great sigaificauce. AU hough these 
curly books placed great (nuphasis on physical 
geography, they did not ignore tho life sulo. 
The imw ideas were grafted on to tho oht with- 
out supplanting it to any great extent. They 
pm(jd tUft impovtawtto of drought svovk aa 
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mciftovy ^vovk \\\ Ro.oRraphy, am\ since 
that time the endeavor has constantljj been to 
make geography more real, more vital, and 
more liiought-provoking to pupils. 

The recognition of the wcU-fo muled educa- 
tional principjo that pupils' work must bo 
based on i)roviou« knowledge in nil Helds of 
study, has led in tho last <lecade to the inclu- 
sion of luuuc gecjgra\thy as the fundamental 
phase of school geography work. Home geog- 
raphy is planjuul to help children in organiii- 
ing their everyday oxperionces and to see the 
simpler relationships of life to its physical en- 
vironment illustrated in every locality. Simple 
generalizations, based on these local studies, 
lay a foundation for extending the children’s 
work 80 as to include the world whole, which 
forms generally the second stage in school 
geography work. The development of the 
simpler ideas of tho world as a globe, and of 
tile di.stribution of the continents over the 
world, giv(?s a background for the earlier study 
of certain of the continents and countries of 
the world, through maps, pictures, ami text. 
U.sually these earlier phases of geography are 
followed through the fourth, fifth, ami a part 
of the sixth year of H(!hool life, up to tlie time 
when many pupils leave school. 

In the later years tho continents, or certain 
of them, are again studied from a somewhat 
dinerenb standpoint liirougii the sixth and 
seventh years. This advanced coiUinciital 
work, in wldtdi much nlteniion is given to 
comiiu'reial g(’Ograpliy, is usually precedetl by 
a .siiuly of eortaiii of the principles of mathe- 
imiiical and physuad geograpiiy , to lay a foun- 
dation for a careful causal continenUd study. 
In other eases, this work is placed as the 
climax of the course as a specialized phase of 
geography. In a few instances, gtmgraphy, as 
an all-round subject, is closed in the sixth 
year. The geography of the later years is very 
specialized aiul is devoted to the commercial 
and iiulu.strial aspects. 

Ill by far the greater number of largo cities 
in the country, gtnigraphy is taught from the 
fourth to tho seveulh years iuelusive, though 
there is an increasing tendency to restrict 
geography work to three or to three aad a half 
years. Uy fur tin? larger lU’oporlioii of tho 
lime devoted to the subject is given to the 
study of the regions of the world, since po- 
litical geography, as it is often ealhsl, forms 
Iluj lai'gef phase of gcograpliy that pupils 
come u\ eoutuet with in after life. This 
regional work naturally incluile.s the study of 
physical tuul eonuiieiTial conditions as well as 
of " political eomli lions, anil iuvolvt'.s much 
stinly ami training in the use of maps as well 
ns (if text am I supplementary materials. Such 
a eour.si' of study is generally followed through- 
out the country, according to the plan of the 
texts hi use. [u an iucreusiug uumber of 
j)lm*es the (‘ourst* of study is now .specially 
planned to meet local needs, and hence the 


order of tToatiucnt of toi^ics and phases of tho 
subject may vary extensively. In by far too 
many localities, however, the text forms the 
only course of sludv iisca and the yearly pro- 
grams arc measured in pages of the text. 

There has been great progress in school 
geography teaching in the last few years, 
lictter texts, better maps, better trained 
teachers, improved training courses in normal 
schools and some colleges, and n larger supply of 
valuable and accurate supnlemcntary volumes 
have all contributed to tne improvement of 
the subject, Tho greatest woftkncs.s in the 
field at the present time is a lack of first-class 
wall map.s and a dearth of reasonable-priced, 
accurate school atlases. In these mechanical 
attributes of good geography teaching, the 
United States is far in the roar as compared 
with Germany, France, tho United Kingdom, 
or even with a small country like S^Yit2Drlund. 

The history of the development of elemen- 
tary school geography in this country has 
shown that progress has always been made 
through evolution and not by revolutions in 
content or plan. It is not likely that the 
general content of elementary school work in 
geography, the outgrowth of generations of 
expcvieiwe, will be overturned in the future. 
As old subjects are tested by modern scien- 
tific methods and found wanting, they will bo 
replaced by more rational and vital topics. 
Much progress has been made in eliminating 
from school work topics in geography that are 
not pertinent to the needs of pupils, and which 
are too adult for school use. A conservative 
public will, however, permit such changes to 
lie made only slowly, while the demand tliat 
all that is new' and i)erhaps of little value should 
be inchulcd, is widespread and Insistent. The 
groat prolilem for the future is the judicious 
modification of the course under the expert 
guidance of trained and interested geographers 
and leaders in modern education. 

Secondary School Gcogrnphy.^ — Secondary 
school geography in general falls into three 
categories, according to whether the work is 
proaenteil iu tho catllcr ov later yeava of tho 
course. Physical geography is tho favored 
phase of geography in secondary schools and 
receives tho grealcst attention in the first or 
second year of the course. In many schools, 
particularly those preparing pupils for college 
entrance examinations, an advanced type of 
phy.sical geography or physiography, ns it is 
often termed, luw \\ pUuie in the later years of 
the eour.sc. Until within recent years, physical 
geography has beem given a place in secondary 
schools l)(*causc of its 'mfonnatiomil value, and 
its content was d(?torminc(l from that stand- 
in ant. As thus presented, it liad no unity and 
littli^ value as a .science. The thjvelopmcnt of 
physical geograjiliy by Aimn'iciin w'orkors in 
iicid mid classroom has shown the .subject to 
b(‘ rich and full us a cultural and scientific 
studj'. In consequence, the pendulum hag 
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swung away /rom the older informationftl sub- 
ject toward a newer, rationally organized phys- 
loal geography. . , , 

It is now generally recognized that enthu- 
slftsin for the newer point of view Ima carried 
\18 to extremes, and that physical geography 
aa such received an unduo proportion of 
tlie time that can bo given to earth acienco in 
secondary Bchoola. If the task of the second- 
ary school Is to prepare pupils for after-school 
life, then obviously the content of geography 
and other aubjecta must to some extent bo 
determined by tho conditions in the adult 
world. In these modern days, pupils are going 
to be confronted in the business world with 
commercial conditions, find through tlio press 
they will constantly be brought in touch with 
the general geographic conditions of the groat 
nations of the world. The development of 
modern commerce lu^,^ since about 1900, 
caused an. ever increasing attention to bo 
devoted to commercial geography in aecoml- 
ary schools. As a rule, this needed phase of 
the work has been organized with Uttle atten- 
tion to its relations to physical geography. 
Like the latter work, eommcTcml geography la 
found prominent in both the earlier and later 
years of tiie course. The rapid development 
of commercial geography is indicated by tho 
fact that, while but ono book woa available for 
secondary use in 1901, at least ten much-used 
books exist in 1911, 

Commercial and physical geography are so 
closely related in a causal way that ncitlior 
can well exist independently in a course of 
study, Hence the demand 1ms arisen that 
these phases of the work be coordinated moro 
closely in secondary schools. Two committees, 
one from the National Education Association 
in 1009, and tho other from the Association of 
American G^iographeia in 1910, recommended 
that the ono year to be devoted to geography 
in secondary schools bo divided so that one 
half tho time be given to the essentials of phys- 
ical geography and one half to commercial 
and regional geography. This latter recom- 
mendation is based on the conviction that 
pupils ou^ht to study the general geography 
of the United States and Europe, at least, in 
tho high school, as a contribution to tneir 
general training and as a basis for o/ficiont work 
in history, economics, botany, zodlocy, and 
other subjects that deal with facta of distribu- 
tion. Physical geography as a college entrauco 
subject has never held an important place in 
secondary schools, and is parUculaYly de- 
veloped in large public schools or in private 
secondary schools whcTc funds are available for 
seouring the necessarily inclusive and aomowhat 
expensive laboratory cqulpTncnt. 

School geography in England 
ha^ progressed rapidly in the last' few years; 
though in many ways it is still very unsatis- 
factory, as It is in America, The modern 
development of interest in geography, particu- 


larly in the higher schools, dates from 1889,- 
when the classic report on geographic instruc- 
tion was published by the Royal Oeograpliical 
Society from tho pen of Dr. J. Scott Keltic, 
who made a thorough and painstaking study 
of geography teaching in England and on tho 
eontiiioiit. In general, the plan of work advo- 
cated for tho olomontary schools of England is 
simUur to that in America, though greater 
emphasis is given to phyBical geography in tho 
several stawdavda. The plan of heghming 
with local, observational geography nnu work- 
ing out to the geography of the Yvovhi, Nvitb a 
special study of selected countries in later 
years, la followed, A large number of im*- 
proved textbooks and books on teaching 
makes eUcctivo work possible, and the work of 
the Geographical Association has done much 
to arouse teachers to ft realization of the posai- 
bilities of geography. 

In tlio secondary years much more attention 
is given to rOgioual geography than iu America, 
ami physical geography, fts such, has a dis- 
tinctly subovdiuftte place. The work is, there- 
fore, well coordinated and definite, though its 
content -is largely dclCTmincd by tho examina- 
tions set by the larger univerHities, Tho out- 
lines in present use show great advances over 
those of 1885-1880, and indicnlo how far- 
reaching In its influoucc has been the eslnblish- 
menfc of geography as a university subject in 
the larger universities and collogea. Inspira- 
tion and guidance have come from the leaders 
ill the higher fields of geography teaching and 
have caused a very significant revival of in- 
terest in school geography. Furthermore, tho 
leading buaineaa men liavo realiacd that Eng- 
land as ft commercial nation must give moro 
fttUintion to geography teaching In the ftchools. 

France^ — Geography in the schools of 
Eranec tuns in cycles, the climax of the two 
cycles being ft study of France and its colonics. 
Beginners are led through an observational 
study of the local environment outward to the 
world whole. This is followed by a study of- 
the continents, and is brought to a summary 
in the fourth school year in a study of France 
and its colonies. In tho second cycle, which is 
completed in the eighth school year, tho ele- 
ments of physical geography arc followed by 
a study of America, Australia, Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and again is brought to a climax in a 
more advanced treatment of Franco. This 
work is largely pvcsciUcd through oxccllcnt 
textbooks which ^ order tho content of tho 
courao in a definite wny. In the secondary 
school tho eamo idea of cycle is followed. In 
tho first year the history of geography, physi- 
cal geography, political and commercial geog- 
raphy, and a brief course in geology conslitulo 
tho .outline of work. This la followed in the 
second yep by a special study of France in 
great detail, and tho outlines of cosmography, 
The character of the geography work in the 
later years is determined by the apcciftl course 
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of study followed by the pupils and ia in no 
case complete or closely related to the earlier 
work. Thus geography teaching in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of France ia 
very largely political and regional geography, 
so arranged that pupils will, as the years pass, 
become increasingly familiar with the geog- 
raphy of their own country and its ccoiiomici 
political, and physical features. 

Gcrmani/. — Probably iu no country in the 
world Is geography in schools so well organized 
and taught as lu Germany. Teachers aro 
trained lor their work, and the supply of 
available books, atlases, and maps is without a 
parallel for quality, accuracy, and usefulncaa. 
Excursions have been developed goncrnlly as 
an important phase of school work, and geog- 
raphy is thus a matter of things and not of 
words or imaginary pictures, as is so fre- 
quently the ease in America. The general 
order of the divisions of the course is similar 
to that in America. Following^ a study of the 
home surroundings by observation and of Ger- 
many comes a brief treatment of the several 
continents of the world. This is in turn fol- 
lowed by a study of the continents from the 
physical standpoint, in the years corrcsjionding 
to our upper grammar grades. Tlio climax of 
the ’ivork IS a course in general geography with 
special emphasis on physical geography, and of 
political and commercial geography. As in 
Anierica, greater emphasis is, m recent years, 
laid ow commctclal geography irom a broad 
viewpoint. This plan, roughly outlined, differs 
little in general plan from that of many years 
ago. ProgrcB.s is indicated by change of em- 
phasis of details, rather than in any variation 
u\ the larger steps of the course. A pupil who 
completes the nine years of prescribed work in 
geography has a ^ood knowledge of elementary 
geography in all its branches and has learned 
How to use his knowledge in the specialized 
later achool work, with great profit to himself. 

Methods of Teaching Geography. — Until 
within a few years geography teaching in 
American schools, both elementary and second- 
ary, largely followed one method, — the pupils 
memorized the words of the textbook without, 
as a rule, any adequate comprehension of the 
meaning and signilicanco of the material 
studied. Where maps were involved, these 
were studied in the same way. Pupils were 
encouraged to search maps to find obscure and 
well-known places, with no thought of giving 
them any training in the use of latitudes and 
longitudes. Tluia they gained no assistance 
through the exercises that would have helped 
them to find other place.s by the same method. 
In recent years the character of geography 
teaching, in both elementary and secomfary 
schools, has radically changed, although the 
old memo ri ter method still persists in many 
school systems where the teachers aro not 
trained in modern methods or aro out of sym- 
pathy with their tasks. 
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As the former method was characterized by 
memorizing, the new method is characterized 
by reasoning; The reasons for geographical 
facts aro studied with the facts and through the 
facts, and the “ casual notion/* ns it has been 
BO aptly named, ia the keynote of geography 
work. In this study of the relations between 
human geographic conditions and the under- 
lying physical conditions, much use is made 
of maps, not merely aa aoutcea of informa- 
tion, but as valuable media for depicting geo- 
graphic features of all kinds. Map Uuntlng 
has given way largely to map reading, and 
pupils are taught to use a map os they would 
their texts, as one of the most valuable bases 
for study. In the specialized work in second- 
ary schools, great emphasis is given to^ the 
map study of land forms, ocean conditions, 
climatic conditions, and to life geography. 
The new uoitit of view in reference to geog- 
raphy work, and the realization that ability to 
work with geographical materials is of greater 
vaiiic tiian mere information, together with the 
recognition of the importance of making facts 
and principles real, has led to the introduction 
of laboratory work, particularly in secondary 
school geography. In some cases laboratory 
work mcTcly consiBts of the dcauiiory study of 
graphically presented facts, because the curric- 
ulum calls for laboratory work. Under tlieso 
circumstances laboratory work is often an irra- 
tional phase of geography teaching, of little 
moio rt?a\ valuta trbaft ibft busy 

work of the primary grades. In the better 
schools laboratory work, however, is a vital 
part of the study and is made tlie foundation 
in the first presentation of most new topics. 
The inflvience of laboratory work, which colls 
for the study of things and tlic graphic repre- 
sentation of things, has had a large effect upon 
the method of study in elementary schools, 
wlicro observation of local phenomena, the 
study of land features, human relations, and 
industrial conditions, through excursions, to- 
gether with the study of weather records and 
siinilar work in other fields, have become a 
vital supplement to map and text study, 
Mcihah in Ekmenlar]! Schooh ,^ — There are 
many different methods in vogue in elementary 
schools, either for portions of the course or 
for the course as a whole. In general, the best 
method is that which permits the individual 
teacher to make the best use of his personal 
powers ill securing the progressive advance- 
ment of his pupils with the bast waste of 
effort on their part. A skillful teacher makes 
use of many methods in various stages of the 
work and docs not attempt to organize the 
course of study about some one plan of pro- 
cedure. Among the various methods that are 
used sufficieutly to bo named, are the obser- 
vational method, tlio journey method, the typo 
method, the map-drawing method, the topical 
method, and the inductive method. Masters 
of each of these several plans of procedure can 
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avoid the dangers and develop the strong 
icaUivcs of theiv plana so that the progress of 
the pupils is secured; but mere followers of a 
plan, with perhaps little reserve knowledge 
and a narrow viowpohit, easily become the 
slaves rather than the masters of the method, 
ami the pupils become ti\c unfortunate vicUma 
of misguided enthusiasm. , 

The obsemlional metkoil^ the study of things, 
obviously ought to bo followed in school 
geography teaching at every opportunity, es- 
pcciaWy m the home geography work of the 
earlier grades and in tho study of the atmos- 
phcce, land forms, and loc al industries. Modern 
education renuiros that all subjects be made 
real to pupils, and in no subject is this need 
greater than in geography. By emplmsi/iiig 
similarities or contrasts with local features, 
distant geographic conditions may he made 
real. This requires observational work at all 
times. 

The journey method, whereby countries or 
portions of a country arc studied in tho order 
in which they would be seen in an imaginary 
journey, is obviously valuable at certain stages. 
Further, this plan of procedure is interesting 
to many imaginative children and ijermits the 
ready use of supplementary materials. The 
journey method followed miiully, however, 
docs not readily permit the teaching of a 
country as a whole aud the emphnsiriug of 
causal relations. This method, thoroford, seems 
better iidaptcil to tho earlier than the later 
grades of a school course. Such a method of 
procedure causes knowledge to be related to 
steamship routes and railway Hues, and not to 
be Centered about political areas, as is generally 
necessary and advisable. It has a special 
value in the early study of the world whole, 
and to a certain extent in the later work with 
the commercial side of school geography. 

The type fnethod is found in use in various 
phases in American school geography work. 
According to this method, one section or area 
is studied very fully as a basis for comparison; 
and other areas, similar to the selected type, 
arc passed over quickly. If the selected area 
is a political and physical unit, a lengthy 
study of the section may result in an over- 
emphasis of miautliD, so that the area does 
nob stand out in the pupil’s mind for its .salient 
features. If tho selected unit area is a seetion 
about which some human interest centers, 
and is not a political or physical unit in its<5if, 
it falls to bo a geographic \mll and lienee h a 
poor basis for comparison. One weakness in 
the teaching by such types is that political 
areas are studied mculenlally anti perhajis aro 
not clearly uiulorstood. Yet political areas 
arc foundational in any use that is made of 
rogionnl geography in everyday life. Tho 
great advaningo of the type area is that it 
porrpUs a careful stud3^ to be made of a few 
sections, m tliat pupils may get a real com- 
prehension of the value of geography aud m 


that 5t provokoa natural reviews. The latter 
fact is tho strongest urguineiit for following 
the ty])o method in certain scetloiia of school 
work. 

Tho map-drawing indhod is now but little 
used, though a generation ago it was much in 
vogue. Pupils, by this suctluul, ivtv tivugUt to 
draw maps by a rule of thumb pinn and are 
trniiKid to vi.sualize their products. For pupils 
who have a good power of visualizuiion, tliis 
method has its valim, provided the maps nre 
drawn acconUng to an uurb'rHtamUble lieule 
and on a projection that <loes not too nuieh 
di.stort area.s. 

The induclm method has never been much 
employed in American schools, for the obvious 
reason that geography deals with many fael.s 
bej'Oiul tho students' oxpericiico, and n real 
compveUeusiou of those uupevsoual luuterialft 
can be more readily imparted by u plan that 
consumc.s le.ss lime. 

Tlic topical method is gcnernll.y followed In 
the upper grammar grades, tliough the title 
coYCi'H midtUudes of sins, in places, 'rhe best 
use of the topical method is found in llu; lat(‘r 
years of .school life, when a cauHul onler from 
causes to coiiscqmmces can be folio w<hI ho as 
to give training ill right inethods of working 
aiul thinking. The topical method in lint 
lower grade.s generally leads to the blind 
memorixiug of items of iiibu’iuatlou aud not 
to tho development of ]>upilH* powers of work. 

As a matter of fact, the nietbod followed 
should vary wUb the eharu(?l<!r of tbo topics 
umlcr consideration, with tho age un<l ubiHlics 
of Urn pupils, nud accuvdlug io Um invluing of 
the Icuclier. Pupils in the early yenr.H aro 
interested in the life about them and should 
in general work out in a causal nr<|{fr from tho 
iuunnn and life conditions to the iimh'rij'ing 
physical inlluonces; in the upper graile.s, liio 
causal order should in general be followed 
from causes to eunsequeueos. Any leaeber, 
however, who at any time Hi ids himself gidUng 
into a rut through too slavishly following one 
plan of proc^hire, should, for the sake of }iim- 
ficlf, his subject, and his pupils, at once vary 
the mouoCquy by chaugiug Im me thud so as 
to avouso his pupils into activity. 

In all school gcograpliy work the <langer is 
that the subject will be pre.sentod in so fi'ug- 
mc'iitiiry a way that all the life is takeii out (d 
it. The pleiurosque side of geograiihy should 
not be noglcclcd, altlRiugh it slionld be sub- 
ordinated to a welheonsiilered plan of lU’o- 
cediire. This side cun Im? brought out best 
through a rational us(^ of pimures, Hp<*c.itn<'nH, 
and suppUuneiitiiry rotuVmg. Obviously, the 
excursion should "lie an important part of 
aelmol geography work In Uus eonutvy, ua it 
long has been in many phiropean countries. 
Public opinion must lx* trained, hoWi*V(‘r, to 
the appreciation of tin* value of e.xeur.riems, 
before they can lx* g(*nerally usetl in large 
school systems. 8elmol exeur.Vvous aro 
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Imrdcr to conduet than class recitations, and, 
unless in the hands of a wise IcacUcr, doftcuoiato 
into picnics aini arc of little value. 

One important phase of geography Icatdiing 
deserves einpUasis heuausu it runs all throuji;U 
the }^rado.i and has been too much neglected in 
recent yoar.s; that is, training in location. Lo- 
cation IS eHsontial in geoRvaphy, hut it dees net 
make up the whole subject, ns was so largely 
the case in the days of “ sailor geography," 
witii its lists of capo.s and capitals. Places 
and features to be studied as to their location 
may be divitled into three classes, wltich will 
be found a good working guide to nil teacliers. 
The first class would include those name.s 
whieii should be at the ready service of any 
intelligent per.son; class two would include 
those name.s which ought to be familiar to all 
tinough their school work, so that they can be 
readily found on a map; class three would 
incliKle those nanie.s which arc locally signifi- 
cant, but which are not of equal importance 
in other regions. By judging any name accord- 
ing to its relative importaneo, according to this 
grouping, any teacher may readily work out 
for himself his minimum of location which he 
will develop in his class. 

Mcl/ioda in jSecondary Schooh. — Modern 
methods in secondary school geography are 
charnetcrized by an emphasis on laboratory 
work. In many of the larger public liign 
schools of the country, specially arranged 
lalioralorics have lieen constructed and 
ecjmpjjcd with exlensjve collections ol maps, 
models, diagrams, lantern slides, illustrations, 
and, in some cas(*.s, with specially devised 
apparatus for experimental worlc in the develop- 
ment of land forms. In schools where the 
commercial or industrial phase of geography is 
emphasized, collections showing iiuliistrlnl protl- 
ucts and proees.ses have proved most valuable 
equipment. The laboratory presentation of 
tojiics is .sonietimo.s preliminary to the textbook 
and class study; in the larger number of schools, 
where the pftigraiti is rigid, the laboratory 
work is supplementary to the text and class 
work. Tins relation ought to vary with the 
Kubieet under diseusaiou, for obviously some 
topic.s cannot be prissentcd half by laboratory 
inetbods and hall by classroom methods, as 
^vo\\Ul 1)0 implied wbeve the mibicct has Wo 
class hours and a double laboratory period a 
week. Certain topics in geography, ns tlie 
study of weather, clitTmte, and land forms, can 
be inoi'(* readily upproatjluMl from the hibora- 
tury suit) than (mu topics dealing witli the 
ocean or the dislnbulion of plants and animals. 

Laboratory work may be introductory to 
topics and consist of well tlio light out ]>rob- 
lenis presimled ^ In sonu^ gi‘aphi(5 form, or it 
may be illustraiive so as to give definiteness to 
tlie class and text work, Tlie (‘xcollent supply 
of maps from the Weather Biinniii and the 
United States Geological >Survey makes this 
work in certain subieets mucli inore feasible 


than it was a few y(?arfi ago. The lack of good 
laboratory materials in certain of the other 
fields has meant, in many cases, an over- 
emphasis of the land features, so that, from 
text and laboratovy, pupils Inwc secured a 
warped point of view as to the relative vnluo 
of the Several phases of physical geography. 
Newer methods, bettor laboratory jaanunls, 
wider conceptions of the rigid content of 
geography in secondary schools, have all con- 
tributed toward the improvement of labora- 
tory work. It is now conceded that laboratory 
work is supplementary to clns.s and text work, 
and not coequal in importance at all stages of 
progre.ss. 

In some schools, whore the conditions are 
favorable, field work is carried on for a few 
weeks during the year, but field work has not 
developed to the extent that was hoped, owing 
to the difficulties incident to field tnps.^ Eicid 
exercises may roughly be classed in two 
groups : in the early part of the course pupils 
may profitably be taken afield for field sight/^ 
— that is, to get a comprehensive view of a 
landscape, sec its parts, the problems it pre- 
sents in a physiographic and geographic way. 
Such field exercises form the bn.sis for class 
and laboratory %York in the closed season of 
winter. In the open spring season the field 
exercises may bo really " field worlc," whei-o 
lupils work out simple problems wbich have 
icon previously approached through tlie labora- 
tory and text. As yet, however, excursions 
have not won lor themselves a place 'in e'lthor 
elementary or secondary school geography, and 
are little used except in the study of iniUustrial 
geography through vlsils to manufacturing and 
distributing plant. (See Excuhsions, School.) 

Equipment for Teaching, — It goe.s without 
saying that in all geogra])hy teaching a good 
textbook is essential. More than one should 
be used, if possible, The market is now well 
8upplie(l with good texts for mo.st of tlic work 
of elementary and secondary schools. Labora- 
tory guides, supplemental volumes fur reference 
work, encyclopedias, and books of reference arc 
adequate. The great lack is good wall maps, 
school ntlascB, and ample illuaivative appavatvis 
for elementary schools. The available equip- 
ment fur secondary work is in some c'ase.s 
ovevrich, so that toacbovs have dillkully In 
selecting that whicdi is most pertinent. 

In elementary school atlases are practically 
unknown, and wall maps are ViUle seem ami 
le».s used. Vet wall maps are of fuiulamcnlal 
importaneo in school work. Every classroom 
abovi^ the third grade in ehimealnry seiiools 
ought to hav(5 as a minimum map e(iuipin(‘iil 
a good Mercator nnij) of the world, u poliiical 
map of th(! United iSlate.s, and maps of the 
con til urn t.s to be studieil in the re.spedive 
grudc.s. In the upper gradc'.s tlu-re should also 
be physical maps of the Uni led States amt 
Eui'upe and jHilitical maps of all the con tine nl.s, 
not only for use in geoj^raphy, but in history, 
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literaturo, and current events. Yot this mini- 
muni is rarely found except in the best schools 
in our larger city systems. Outline maps arc 
algo a most valuable adjunct to class work and 
arc now available in oheap and reliable form. 
Pictures, lanlornsUdea, stereographs, apccimeua 
illustrating products and industries, models, 
and government publications, in groat variety, 
are now easily procurable. They form most 
valuable aids to geography study and should 
bo used wherever possible, provided they arc 
selected with care and are used, not for pur- 
poses of amusing or merely illustrating points, 
but as really definite parts of class work from 
which valuable lessons may bo drawn in a clear- 
cut and illuminating way. 

Many other valuable forms of equipment 
might bo cited, but a small cquipmoui chosen 
aoording to a well-ordered plan and used care- 
fully and systematically is better than a mass 
of unrelated material used just because it is 
available. The problem of how to use ilhis- 
trabivo material profitably is more (liHieulb than 
how to secure it. R. E, D. 

See Visual Aids to Teacuinq. 
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GEOLOGY. — Relationship to other fields. 
— Perhaps no science shares it.s field with other 
sciences to a greater degree tlmn geology. As 
tho sciciico of tho earth, it treats in its own 
special way subject matter that falls also to 
one or another of nearly all tho sciences for 
treatment in their special ways. Obviously in 
its function as tho history of the earth it be- 
comes the province of geology to treat the col- 
lectlvo results of innumerable agencies and 
processes that enter individually into the fiolcls 
of other sciences. 

If a survey of tho wliolc field of science bo 
taken to bring further into view the genetic 
relations of tho several subjects of study, it 
will 1)0 scon that tho history of tho I’enhn from 
which springs the realistic phase of education 
discloses two coordinate lines of evolution, each 
of which embraces a series of progrossivc steps. 
The oao series includes (a) tlic cooperation of 
chemical and physical agents in tho formation 
of mimito integois leading np to molecules; 
( 6 ) tho combination of miolcciilcs in the forma- 
tion of crystalloidnl, colloidal, and amorphous 
aggregates; (c) tho assembling of these into 
the lithosphere, the hydrosi^heve, and the atmos- 
phere; (d) the coordination of these in the 
36 
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formation of the completed planet; ((j) the cor- 
relation of this with kindred bodies into the 
solar system; and finally {/) the asscmblinR of 
solar systoms into the stellar galaxy. The 
other aeries embraces (a) the cooperation of 
organic agencies in forming and actuating indi- 
vidualize(f plasma; (h) the union or differen- 
tiation of these ill the formation of more com- 
plex living organisms; (c) the development of 
a system of transmittal of organic acquisitions; 

(d) the initiation of reflex and sense action; 

(e) the development of a system of registry of 
sense experiences; (/) the development of 
sense action and mental registry into higher 
and higher derivatives, until finally (p) they 
merge into the declared forms of mental, moral, 
and social phenomena; in other woros, into 
the very working ground of education itself. 
The word “ finally" is intended hero to mean 
only the lost stage of human vision, not at all 
the ultimate in any sense. These two scries 
run closely parallel to one another and are 
interdependent. They in themselves imply 
bettor than a long discussion the relations of 
earth studies to other studies. To the student 
of earth history in particular, the genetic con- 
ncctiona of the two series are themselves the 
best expressions of the vital relations of the 
sciences and serve as the most reliable guide 
in interpreting and evaluating their educational 
functions. The natural paths for educational 
procedure, so far at least ns genetic considera- 
tions have weight, lie up and down the his- 
torical lines, for theso disclose the real places 
that have been taken by the participant factors 
in the natural order of things. In tho details 
of a formal study there is n choice between 
starting with the more primitive and the more 
undifferentiated and thence working toward 
tho more segregate and tho more individual, 
and as an alternative, starting with the last 
stages, the end products for tlio time being, 
and working backwards along the lines of 
genesis toward tho more primitive and tho 
more undifferentiated, but m natural practice 
— with little doubt tho best practice — both 
courses have been followed interchangeably 
and often in such close succession as to make 
the method a typo of reversible mental action, 
an almost spontaneous gliding from antecedent 
to consequent and immediately back from con- 
sequent to anteccdoiit, from parent to off- 
spring and nt once back from offspring to 
parent, and so up and down from ono link of 
tho gonotio chaiu to another in either direction, 
as occasion offers. 

It is of course fully recognized that Avhen 
tho historical or gonotio factor has littlo in- 
structional value, which is perhaps only true 
when it is unimportant to know how the sub- 
ject or the state under study grows out of or 
grows into other subjects or other states, tho 
educational process may play more freely to 
and fro across the lines of natural sequence or 
in neglect of them. It is of course recognized 


* that underlying tho whole web and woof of 
antecedents and consequents there are many 
factors common to several or to all lines of 
succession and these may bo treated to ad- 
vantage independently, artificially, or " ab- 
stractly " and precedence given to their own 
kinships of qualities rather than their genetic 
or historical relationships. This mode and tho 
genetic mode arc complementary and cofirdi- 
nato, not antagonistic or even competitive. 

Tho Essential Factors of Earth Study. — The 
study of our dwelling place involves four main 
factors: (1) the study of the birth of the earth; 
(2) the study of its structure and composition, 
t.c. tho earth^s mechanism: (3) the study of 
the energies, organic as well ns inorganic, that 
actuate it and the modes of their action, f.e. 
its processes and its dynamics; and (4) tho 
successive intcrplnjr of these, i,e. its history. 
From the higher point of view of earth science, 
neither of these factors by itself can yield tho 
highest educational results, for neither lends tho 
mind to all the essentials of a round view. In 
world study at least it is not enough to know 
the origin or tho mechanism alone, nor tho 
processes and energies alone; there must be a 
study of tho actual workings and, for a rounded, 
guarded, balanced view, a study of the long 
chain of blended processes and results actually 
realized in history. 

Historical, — The Priiniiive Stages of Earth 
Study, — In the primitive education of the 
various peoples, the crude products of earth 
study, if study it may bo called, had a rather 
largo place in the small total of educational 
agencies that took part in guiding tlic primi- 
tive ways of life. Such information as was 
picked up and handed down related chiefly to 
the immediate needs of life and may bo said 
to have been forced by daily requirements 
rather than sought for the love of knowing. 
The additions that were slowly made as time 
wont on more largely took the form of a widen- 
ing of imperfect knowledge than of a careful 
sifting of what had been acc^uired. It is true 
that then ns at all times testing by trial sifted, 
in some measure, what pa.ssed for knowledge, 
but it was incidental rather than purposeful, 
and the critical spirit of science was not yet 
born. The whole was very crude, yet it was 
very necessary. The primitive school of earth 
loro was the open school of life’s necessities. 
It was indeed so broncl that it was shared by 
many of tho higher animals, each in its own 
peculiar way, and some of the attainments of 
these animals in tho lino of keen geographic 
souse and acute knowledge of local topography 
compel admiration. 

The earth loro of tho human race in these 
early stages was chiefly of the geographic 
rather than geologic type. (Sec Geo envy phy.) 
There was, however, some rude beginning of 
acquiring knowledge relative to crustal struc- 
ture and composition. Caverns were explored 
and occupied; structural material was chosen 
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and built into siteltcra and homes, stone wns 
seiectecl and fashioned into weapons and tools, 
certain ores were discovered and smelted, and 
the use of metals begum A crude form of 
oconomio geology was thus slowly brought into 
being ami took part in the rude training of the 
primitive races. There can be no doubt, also, 
that even the rudeal i)eoples were impressed 
by earthquakes and volcanoes, by floods and 
landslides, and more or less by the gentler 
geological processes, hut tlic.se impressions seem 
to have tended rather to weave themselve.s 
into fantastic conceptions than into solier in- 
ductions of the scientific order. While tliosc 
beginnings of geologic knowledge can .scarcely 
be classed as science, they cannot be disre- 
garded as elements in the primitive education, 
(or they were in reality germinal. At thc.se 
early stages there does not see in to have been 
more tlinn vague imaginings of what the earth 
ns a whole might be, and such .speculations ns 
were indulged in respecting its origin were of Iho 
mythical anthropic order. 

Tlu'oiighoiib this primitive stage no other 
oouccpb than that of a flat eartli appear.s to 
Imve laid any vogue; and so tlie belief that 
the earth was essentially a plain may be taken 
as the most tangible criterion to set off llm 
primitive stage from the morn advanced stage 
that followed it. It .seems strange, and yet is 
peril nps not so strange ns it sceiiLs, that the 
goograpliio dispersion of the race .shoiihl have 
well-uigli wrapped the earth iibout, while yet 
the notion that it was flat prevailed. Kvi^n 
within historic times and among the Modi- 
Icrmncati nations ot much lauded \ntni\eclna\ 
attainments it was regarded as a great step 
toward unity ami completene.ss to Ins able to 
map the laud as a ciKudar or elliptical plain, 
girl about by the great river, 0(?eaiuis. 

The Stage of Spcculaim Extenmn, — When 
the epoch of the flat earth, the earth of com- 
mon vision, began to give place to the spheroidal 
earth, the earth of corrected vision ami of 
scientific imagination, tlie unscientific imagina- 
tion came also into play and a whole troop of 
visionary conceptions of modes of formation 
sprang into being. There was at first little 
restraint from chemical, physical, aiul astro- 
nomical knowledge, or from scientific training, 
and so fantastic speculation ran riot for a 
time. In this the pL’e-Greciuii peoples iinhilgeil 
freely, while tlio idc'alistic In- ml of Ihe Greek 
mind lent itself petniliarly to this indulgence. 
A long lino of eminent Greek.s drew in turn a 
varied serius of pictur«‘.s td earlli genesis among 
winch the. metnphysind ^Yevr dominant; Imt 
still these were stimulative' and clnslered about 
some .substantial seeds of truth. As early as 
the sLxth oentury n.f. Anaximander, tlonb'lless 
working on genninui idcsis derived from 
TSmles, set forth Ins eon eep lion of n (Inidal 
evolution of the earth ami of the stnr.s. He 
couevived the ejU'th to W vmvnd, siiui set it in 
the center of the universe. Alystieal ixa his 


view was in most respects, it recognized piiys- 
ieal stages in cosmic development and was the 
g(?rm of a new order of thought. In the Hiimo 
century Xenophanes notml the rtmialaa of 
mullusks and of plaiit.s imheihlod in rockH anti 
took a step toward fossil biology. Tliis was 
scarcely a ste|) in paleontology, oven in cin- 
iiryonio paleonloiogy, for XenopiiancH .scoins 
to have had no thought of a seru3.s of ancient 
lypc.s lending up to the present types ami 
making up u biologic gon(?alogy. II(; mendy 
recognized the burial of existing iype.s of life 
during a iinsvious ineur.sion of the .s(?a. Xan- 
thus, a century later, ami Herodotus, still 
later, reoordeil other eases nf fossil rc'mains 
and slroiigthencd tlu* theory of former inunda- 
tions. Einpedoehjs, in the iifth century, Hint lied 
Etna and noted other signs of iiiti'rnal heat 
and beeame the father of all .siieli art believe in 
a molten interior. 

The doctrine of a roniul eartli grow into the 
cr(*ed of a school whim the Pythagoreans 
adopting it gave it a congenial iimtaphysieal 
basis ami made it poi)iilar with the Greeks 
The spliore is the mo.st perfiHit of forms; it is 
therefore iho fittest form for lln^ lioiiie of 
man; hence it is the form of the home of man. 
The rionhisls and the Plutoiiists us they came 
into iniiueuce still further pusiicd into useeiid- 
cncy the dial eel in aiul imugi native tendeucieH 
in earth stiuly, and the scieiilifie mode of pro- 
ceeding by sucia^ssivo tests, never a-s yet more 
Ilian feel lie, was overwhelna-d. Tla*re was 
some little recovery umlor Uie h*iul(*rsliip of 
Aristotle, who coin blued in a singular way thi3 
Bpeeidalive and the empirical melhod.s. lie 
recogiiized .stages of earth develojiment at id 
some other vital feature.^, but there \vi\h little 
of the spirit or methoil of modern geology in 
ills IrciitiiU'nt of the earth. TheoidirastuH 
wrote on inbierals, stones, and fos.sils, and some- 
thing approaching a li'Xt in geological liuc.s 
began U> iiecome available, 

A contribution of the geiuiliie .scientific type 
came out of I^gypt when, near the mi<hlli3 of 
llio lliird century n.c., Kratosthciu's measured 
a degree* and thus laid the basis for a real e.sti- 
mato of the size of the eartli. To thi.s .solid 
contriimtion he added various liypothesi's of 
the more sober order reiative to i noun lain 
elmins, to the former pre.seiufe of the ocean 
ahove I he continents ns implied i>y fossils, to 
the work of water, and to the phenomena of 
volcanoe.s ami eurllnpjake.s, 

'Phe Homan perioil uaturally brought a moi’e 
ri'nlislie spirit and in llu3 coursi^ of I fie wide 
expansion nf the Empire, a larger need for 
geogra[)hic ami geulngic iuforinatiiMi. rilrubo, 
Seneca, Hiuy the Hliler, and Pliny the Yimngi'r 
added largely 1o the stoek tjf earth kiuiwleilge, 
as well as snggi'slivi* iiiiei prelations of the 
more striking of tin* eartli pron’S.se.s. In I heir 
Irralnu'iil of \ ulemioes, earthqiiake.s, sub- 
si denee.s, and elevations, as well as the work 
of water, they often loueiied iiiterpri'latioiiai 
38 
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jrroimtls <>c{'upi(‘tl lalfr hy i\w older scliool of 

Mai’inuH of Tyro uial Plnloiuy of Kjrypt 
added miudi oriiaitiil kiio\vl(:«lgo In the ueen;- 
tious of the <Tnn‘kH utul Uoniuiis, mid till llim 
iiuLleriul eimdn^ luler into tlio Imiids of llio 
Andw wim purLialjy savi*tl from (lo.Htrueiiuii 
during flu^ lirefTiutnig HtiiKoH tfmt followed tlio 
(townfutl of Homo, and lliiw lioeunio tho pos- 
Hi bio Hoi'ils <if a revival of earl 1 1 Hlutl.y in Kii- 
roptf wlnm it H(!Voral otniUirioH luior 

from tlio sliadows fif tho dark aK^rn. In uotmd 
faot tlm revival wan jiroiiably more largely 
spoatnnoouH than iniiorited. 

The Tm7iHi(hn tn a Tnur Unnifi — Tlu; brre- 
ciatioii of tho Roman Empire not oidy involved 
the deatriietion of a largt? part of the material 
for cdueution in earth .selenee that had boon 
gnthenid b 5 ^thcj Kgyptinios, PfiQ 3 nicmn», (Jreoks, 
and UoiiiaiiH, but the rutastropho was followed 
by the ri.io of u form of Kelmlusbieiain that came 
to lie a prave obstacle to the resuscitation of 
earth study a true basis. The ohslacle was 
not so nuieh a barrier to the rc'gathcring of 
statistical data ns a restraint put upon the 
free interpretation of the processes by whh!h 
the earth had come to be what it is. To fully 
appreciate the educalionnl contribution which 
geology niad(5 in retdifying ethical attitudes 
and irdellecttml mc 3 tliod’s, {he sterile obstruc- 
tive natUHi of the rctrocisssiou of tlie Middle 
Ages must In^ duly weighed. 

The isHUi‘ of these? ages at first centered on 
the nature and meaning of fo-ssits, not alto- 
pdher a new issuf?, but one? revived with new 
intensity. On tin* one hand, it was held that 
the lifelike shapes in the rock.s were tho prod- 
ucts of a viii phsticfij or of some form of 
molding force iti the (‘arth, or (dse wore a 
Mepliistopheliau device for_ tho docej>tion of 
man; on tho otlnn* bond, it wm urged that 
they W(?rc true, l•(>li<^s of former lift? entrapped 
in the growing sediments in the natural course 
of events. It was at bottom an etlilcal issue, 
a (piCHtion as to tin* integrity an<l fidelity of 
the r(?c()rd of creation, if not of tho honesty of 
the creation itself. 

Although Xenophanes had recognized the 
genuineness of fossils in the sixth contury n.c, 
ami had been followed by many others in the 
clussie 4 d age.s, .so great was the retrocession 
attending tim breakup of the Homan Ejnpiro 
and so deep was the neglect into which deter- 
minate data had fallen thrinigli the e.Htablish- 
meiit of iiiedi(ival scholasticism, tliat Leo- 
nardo (la Vinci in rcaflirming tho Rmuiinemjss 
of fossils was perhaps as much a pioneer in tho 
fifteenth century as X(‘iionlnuics had been 
in tho sixth cmrtury im*. and no^ doulit had 
greater need of courage. T)ic views of La 
Vinci were probably original, at least they were 
concrete and based on the close and accurate 
observations of an engineer and an artist. 
Wliiio Da Vinci clearly recognized that fossils 
implied clmtiges of land and sea and were 


marks of former crustal events, it is not clear 
that Jjo saw in them the record of a succession 
of dilT<3r(mt faunas and floras. Bcsid(?s othcr.s, 
li(5 was followed by Alexander, who had ob- 
siu'ved fossils in the Calabrinu mountains, and 
notably by Francastorio, who built a strong 
urgiiimmt on the fossils of the rocks of Verona. 

As soon as tlio genuine no.ss of fossils had 
nuuh; appreciable headway against th (3 hnita- 
tionists or simulation is Is, the issue took on a 
new phase, in which tho two parties W(3ro those 
wlio assigned tlu? fossils to the Noacliian deluge 
and those who hold that they recorded a much 
mure amneiit history, the diluvialists and the 
nascent iJaUsoutologisls, In the belief in a 
Noacduan flood then prevalent there was at 
once an element of aid and a deteri'cnt. With 
such a belief, it was not unnatural that fossils 
filiould at first be thought to be relics of that 
flocjd, and proof of it. Not unnaturally this 
b(di(?f prompted the collection and description 
of tho.se (lihivti univcrsnliii Mes and so added 
(lata and broadened interest. At the same 
time, the l)eli(‘f developed and deeply im- 
planted an erroneous element of interpretation 
that soon grew to be n formidable barrier to 
the trm; view. Hut with the best minds the 
very attempt to make the fossils serve as wit- 
ntjsso.s to the deluge led to observations incon- 
sistcrit with so icccfit and so brief an event 
and turned them toward the true view. Nico- 
las Bteiio, in tho middle of the seventeenth 
c(‘ntury, followed a little latcjr by Vatlisneri, 
Moro, and (Semu'eUi, gave start to an Italian 
Bcliool working somewhat on modern lines. 
Tliey arc peril aps entitled to i)C regarded as 
the pioneers of modern hi.storical geology. In 
the later part of that century, llolmrt Hooke 
of England became the pioneer of nn English 
school of a similar type, and here and tliere in 
other parks of_ Europe there aro.so center.'? of 
like order which .spread the leaven of tho 
nascent mod(!rn movement, so that by the 
middle of the cigiitecnth century the pioneers 
of the modern school had gained a firm foot- 
ing. Meanwhile the advocates of mystic simu- 
lation or of Mephistophcliau purpose had fallen 
into discredit, but the diluvialists still retained 
a large and influential following. This school 
can scarcely i)c said to have lost a place among 
contributors to geologic data until tho strati- 
graphic scries Imd been worked out so fully as 
to leave no question that there imd been a 
long serie.s of successive depo,siUons in which 
tliere was imhedded a like succession of faunas, 
a work which, though much advanced by many 
workers in tho latter part of the oighleenth 
century, did not becoiiio a {Icclarcci acliieve- 
ment until William Smith of England, Cuvier 
of France, and othens of tho early nineteenth 
century Imd brought paleontological^ science 
into clear definition base ! on irrefragibic evi- 
dence. Meanwhile, however, tho <liiuvialist3 
were being graclually replaced by a calnstiophic 
school who assigned tho successions of ancient 
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life to a ecrics of creations following previoua 
general or partial destructiona. 

While these crucial issues relative to life 
held the front of the stage, notable advaneea 
had been made on the inorganic side resulting 
in a broader and more specific knowledge of the 
composition and structure of tho rocks. This 
was in part incidental to tho stud^^ of the 
strata and tho fossils and in part stimulated 
by economic considcrationSj but it arose also 
in part from a growing desire to know for its 
own sake. Leonardo da Vinci, Nicolas Steno, 
and others who had taken leading parts in tho 
organic problem, were largo contributors here 
also. Lehmann, Fuchscl, Arduino, and others 
assembled and systematized tho existing knowl- 
edge of minerals, rocks, ores, and structural 
phenomena, and began tabulations of strati- 
graphical sequence. 

Just at the turn of the century a notable 
issue arose between those who held that the 
basal rocks were formed by crystallization 
from solution in water, tho Neptunists, led by 
Werner, and those who held that they were 
formed by solidification from tho molten stale, 
the Plutonists, led by Hutton, The issue 
went over into the nineteenth century, opinion 
drifting toward the Iluttonian side. 

Concurrent with these special movements 
on the biological and physical sides, there was 
also a revival of theoretical effort on some- 
what firmer grounds than those that stimu- 
lated the Greek speculations. Descartes, 
Leibnitz, and Buffoti gave forth views of tho 
formative stages of tho earth, which, though 
inadequate or erroneous, served to gather 
the scattered ihougUt of the time into unity, 
to enlarge the field of view, and to stimulate 
thought in quarterB where tho unorganized 
details failed to awaken interest. These were 
folloiYcd near the close of the century by. tho 
speculations of Thomas Wright and Kant and 
by the dehuitc hypothesis of the Mavpuia de 
Laplace that later came to monopolize tho 
term Nebular Hypothesis. Thus tho latter 
half of the eighteenth century greatly enriched 
and gave truer trend to the rather crude 
rejuvenations of the three previous centuries, 
and in so doing prepared the way for tho 
more rapid and sounder development of tho 
geologic sciences in tho next century. 

The nineteenth century was in fact tho first 
round period of really well-organized, wisely 
directed geologic effort. During the early and 
middle povliona of tho century thcro was a 
pronounced effort to harmonize the geologio 
record witli the interpretation of the biblical 
account and with views of creation then widely 
prevalent-^ Modified forms of the Laplacinu 
and Kantian hypotheses of genesis came into 
general acceptance and were woven into these 
efforts at harmony. The leading dynamical 
interpretations of the earth were made to con- 
form to the contra ctional postulates of these 
hypotheses. The molten earth of Empedocles 


was a scarcely questioned tenet and was 
thought to have n firm basis in tho rise of 
internal temperature, in volcanic phenomean 
and in the cosmologic hypotheses. The early 
earth was conceived to nave been enshrouded 
in hot gases of immenso volume and density 
which suffered progressive depletion as time 
went on. Wide.sprcad uniform tropical cli- 
mates were held to have prevailed in the early 
ages and to have been followed by more diverao 
and cooler ones in tlio later ages. Seasons, 
aridities, and refrigerations w'ero features of tho 
later periods alone and by forecast were made 
the forerunners of still more complete atmos- 
pheric consumption in the future lending on to 
a final refrigeration, Geological progress was 
held to bo marked by cataclvams destroying 
all life, and these to bo followed by new creations. 
It is within the memory of the writer that 
complete destruction of lifo at the close of the 
Paleozoic and of the Me.sozoic eras respectively 
was taught in standard American collcge.s and 
by the most authoritative American textbooks. 
At less important stages partial destructions 
and corresponding creations were thought to 
have intervened between these greater catas- 
trophies. All distinct species were then held 
to be now creations. The whole geological 
conception was thus made to consist of a series 
of cataatrophiea and creations in which the 
dcatruetional and creative factors played alter- 
nate parts. Every tenure of existence was 
thought to bo uncertain and the termination 
of the whole distinctly foreshadowed. 

There was, indeed, some dissent from tho 
catastrophic features of these views appearing 
now and then far back and growing as time 
went on, Hutton had urged the profound 
changes that could be wrought in time by the 
ceaseless action of the cjuiet agencies, and 
Lamarck had urged the divergencies of living 
forma that might be developed by use. Play- 
fair had helped on the Huttonian views. 
Lycll near tho end of tho first quarter of tho 
nineteenth century added further to these 
views and rounded out the whole into the 
doctrine of uniformitarianisin which succcss- 
fiilly contested the field with entnstrophism 
during tho second quarter of the ninoleontli 
century and came to be the creed of the domi- 
nant school in tho latter half of tho century. 

With the verity of tho geological record 
firmly established, though incomplete, and 
with the competency of gentle agencies conse- 
lessly acting sustained by a strong advocacy, 
tho way was prepared for a favorable recep- 
tion of the doctrine of derivation of plant and 
animal species through seicctioa when ad- 
vanced by Darwin and Wallace near tho 
middle of. the century. Though thia was essen- 
tially biological, the establishment of the 
geologic record was scarcely less than an iiulis- 
pcnsable prerequisite to any wide acceptance at 
that time. The profound educational effect 
of the doctrine of evolution into which this 
40 
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1ms grown is perhaps quite as much due to 
geology as to biology so far as current times 
arc coneeriicd. The leyohitioimry ciTecis of 
this (loctrino of continuity and derivation in 
the intcHoctunl world arc familiar tbemes and 
need not bo <lwolt on hero further than to urge 
their depcndcimo on tho verity of tho larger 
history of which life evolution is a part. Tho 
full depth and reach of this rovohition* as an 
educational agouov has not yet bemi realized 
ami cannot bci fully realized until tho further 
evolutions to which it loads have had time to 
take tangible form aiul pass tlicir trial periods. 

The opening of the twentietli century has 
brought some of these further evolutions into 
tangible stages. These seem to foreshadow 
the issues of tho present century. From tho 
mystical age.s down to the close of the eight- 
eenth century, the earth and related bodies 
wore commonly nssigned a birth from chaos. 
During the nineteenth century, belief in a 
more orderly; birth from gaseous or quasi- 
gaseous semichaotic states replaced thc.so. 
In the closing stages of the nineteenth century 
tho dynamics underlying all the.se cosmogonies 
was challenged and a sy.stem of dynamics of 
the samo order as that whicli Is now in con- 
trol, entitled planctcsimal because embodied 
in minute masses, olTcred in its stead. So 
also, instead of tlio previous assumption that 
the prc.sent solar Kyatom is tho first and only 
system of its Hories, tho firstborn of chaos, 
there was olTercd tlio hypotliesis tliat tho cur- 
rent solar system is but a rejuvenation of an 
earlier syalom back of whlidi may lie a genealogy 
of systems to which no specific limit was 
assigned. It carries the conception of a slow- 
grown solid eartli in which a molten earth or 
a general molten interior may proliably never 
have been a feature. Tho preferential view is 
that internal strcs.'ic.s have constantly forced 
to the surface molten rock with its included 
gases as fast ns formed in working volumes, 
thus building up tho crust and feeding the 
atmosphere and hydrosphere, while tho solidity 
of the interior is preserved. Tho atmosphere 
is made tho product of cooperative agencies of 
supply and consumption whose mutual action 
maintains an oscillating equilibrium within 
limits congenial to torrc.strlal life, a system 
that presumably may continue to maintain 
the conditions of life for cons yet to come. 
This new phase of unifurinitarianism opens a 
forecast of indeterminate duration corrospond- 
ing to the enlarged retrospect it oj^ens in the 
roju venations of past solar systems. Tho 
^yllole constitute.^ a further step in tho reduc- 
tion of the catastrophic factors and tho exten- 
sion of quiet persistent procedure. Even tho 
rejuvenation of a solar system is made no more 
catastrophic than the mutually excitivo effects 
of passing stars, 

A second feature, a contribution of physics 
to geology, is the discovery that some of the 
atoms of tho earth are undergoing spontaneous 


disintegration and in doing so arc shooting 
forth particles at prodigious velocities, implj^- 
ing energies of like prodigious order. This 
has raised the (|iie.stion, as yet unanswered, 
whether spontaneous ^ change, and perhaps 
spoil taueoua organization, arc not universal 
functions of earth matter and of tho cosmic 
matter to which it i.s related, However this 
may be, the new phenomena exalt to the limit 
of man's imagination tho activities and energies 
of common iiiattcr. In tho light of this, the 
earth appears to have little need of an inherit- 
ance of intern al heat; its volcanic displays 
may be little more than the product of spon- 
taneous disintegration within. The energies 
of the solar system seem adequate for the 
greater projections backward and forward which 
tho later cosmology had already assumed on 
othcr^ grounds. 

This sketch of the growth of earth science 
implies tho course of education through which 
the leaders of thought and tho world at largo 
have passed in reaching the present stage of 
world science. It is a concrete mode of indi- 
cating the place which this science has occu- 
pied in human progress. The phrase “world 
science “ is here- used pcrinissivcly, for it is that 
rounded conception which embraces the totality 
of the earth and its inliabitants from the begin- 
ning till now, that has taken deep hold on the 
thought of the world and has infliionccd its 
intellectual development. The branches of 
earth study take their individual places as 
special sciences under the more comprehensive 
worhl study. These special geologic sciences 
embrace the aubjcct-malter of most of tho 
courses that form the curricula of the schools 
and require technical pedagogical treatment. 

Deployment of the Geologic Sciences. — 
■While the very essence of ideal geology is the 
unitary treatment of the organized totality of 
earth knowledge, its actual growth as a science 
and ns a school study has diverged widely 
from this ideal. Particular phases of the sub- 
ject have been taken up more or less sporadi- 
cally as conditions invited, and this has given 
a lack of symmetry to its several stages. The 
geographic phase was tho earliest, and geog- 
raphy might ideally have been extended to 
embrace the earth^s composition, structure, 
proce.saes, and life history, and so linvc em- 
bodied tho whole group of earth sciences and 
tho whole history of the earth, but in fact 
geographic studies wero for ages so largely 
limitcil to the Burfneo as it is, and to the 
present relations of the creatures that dwell 
on it, that the name came to denote this 
specifically and tho term “geology'' was coined 
to embrace the broader study that arose later. 

The geographic mode of treatment is now 
being extended backward into the geologic “ 
agc.s and the old surfaces of tlie earth arc 
being worked out, and so there is in process 
of development tho now science of palco- 
gcography. This is worked out almost wholly 
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by methods known as geologic and stilly the 
results are assembled and interpreted in a 
geogra'phic sense and take that name. 

So, too, while the earlier geoRraphy was 
mainly descriptive oi the earth surface as it is, 
wiiii the growth of the spirit of inquiry into 
processes and antecedents, there has ^ come 
into tins later study a acareh for the origin and 
meaning of the surface features and so the okl 
form of geographic ” treatment has grown 
more and more toward the *' geologic ” treat- 
ment, that iSj toward the study of processes, 
former states, underlying material, structure, 
and historical meaning. And so the two 
sciences run together and overlap, fls they 
should under the newer view of the true rela- 
tions of the scicimcs and of their educational 
fwnctions. The veal fieUla of science overlap, 
interdigitato and interfuse; geography en- 
velops the earth in iVs way and geology 
equally compassca the whole in Us wayi not 
a little of their common ground is identical, 
belonging equally to both and belonging ex- 
clusively to neither. 

The ground where j^cography and geology 
most intimately meet is embraced under the 
terms physical geography and physiography. 
These ieripB are m part used synonymously and 
in part distinctively. When the emphasis is 
laiu on the physical features of the stirfacc ns 
/caturcs, the better usage places the study undev 
physical geography; when the emphasis is laid 
mainly on tho mode of origin and the processes 
involved, the study takes on a geological aspect 
and is best placed under physiography as that 
term is used in America. With such a dis- 
tinction in mind, physiography wa.s placed in 
the geological group by those who were pioneers 
in the educational use of the term in America, 
while physical geography naturally retains its 
place It\ the geographic group. 

Physiography is at onco a recent school 
study and a recent dcvolonment of geologic 
science. Powell and Gilbert, pioneers h\ 
enunciating the doctrine of the base level and of 
cycles of erosion, are worthy of being regarded 
as the fathers of the science, while Davis, 
Penck, Salisbury, and others have been cfticieut 
in developing it. As a means of training, it 
baa the advantage of presenting an available 
field at the silo of every institution, if urban 
modifications liave not destroyed it. Tlio 
|)roccs.se8 that may be studied in action or 
tUi’QUgU their recent results inelude a largo 
portion of those that enter into stratigraphic 
and dynamic geology. As respects mental 
discipline, phy.siography is a rather rigorous 
naturalistic study ot processes leading on to 
deruiitc results and forcing rather close inter- 
pretations of results in terms of thoir causes. 
The actions arc measurably complex but not 
usually 50 intricate as to confuse careful stu- 
dents. Phyaiographic study centers on pliyal- 
eal processes and touches the biological and 
the human elemcntg incidentally rather than 


primarily. In this limitation it koep.s on fairly 
solid grounds and trains studonla to firmnc.ss 
of menial action and trustworthinc.s8 in inter- 
pretation. Those arc ^ its virliios. Its self- 
imposed limitaUoP lies iu leaving the biological 
and the human elements to bo clcveloiietl in 
similar ways on their own gmunils. These 
cannot just yet be treated with tluj (irmuoss and 
triistworthinc.ss already iitliiined (in tlic physi- 
cal side and, if tlioy co\ild, their fusion in a 
single work under a single tide at Uus .stage of 
cduoalioiml development would be one of 
doubtful wisdom. It is therefore a mooted 
que.stion how far the stronger treatment witli 
its limitations should displace Urn looser treat- 
ment of the broader field pending the devolop- 
mont of the biologic and anthropic elements on 
ficiner grouiula. The arguuicui from supposed 
superior interest is scarcely pertinent, for su- 
perior interest usually lies where intellectual 
success finds its most tungil)Io victories. The 
subject is touched again below. 

Whoa inquiry fir.st seriously began to pene- 
trate the earth, it took note of the composition 
and structure of the crust. This led to some 
knowledge of sedimentary rocks ami to the 
beginning of stratigraphy nnil historical geol- 
ogy, It led also lo a knowledge of voUmnle, 
plu tonic, and other ery.stalline rocks and thus 
to tho geology of the miis.sivo terraiicss, the chief 
held of petrologic geology, the coiupleuicnt of 
sti'atigraphic geology, U led also to the 
recognition of bowed, warped, crinnplotl, broken, 
and shifted rocks and thus lo deformutive 
geology (diastropbism). This embraces tlic 
study of mountains (orogeny) and of tho more 
general elevations and depresssions (epeirogeny), 
inquiry led also to the obnervallon that dis- 
torted rocks have usually undergone crystnUi- 
station and chemical modiHoation and hence to 
metamorphlc geology. The ^Yhole subject oI 
geologic structure may be embraced iiiulor the 
aub-scicnce geotectonics, and the whole of 
Cormational geology under that of geognosy. 
Vuleanology grew up naturally as a special 
phase of igneous geology, and .sei.smolqgy grow 
as naturally out of the study of rapid earth 
movements of which earthquakes are the most 
declared form. All these phenomena iiivolvo 
great energies and thus they tic geology to 
pliyslc.s, tho common borderland of which is 
treated under gconhy.sies. 

As the studies oi the general aspects of rocks 
were earned down to detail It was dlseoveved 
that the crust i.s comjHwed of rock elements, 
conveniently known as rock species, imd that 
tliefic could he further aualyml into definite 
minerals; hence arose the science of riycks, 
lithology or petrology, or, when mainly de- 
scriptive, petrography; hence also arose the 
science of minornlogy, back of which lie closely 
chemistry and crystallography, Down to tho 
latter half of the mneteentn century the study 
of rocks and minerals went but little beyond 
naked eye examinations, mechanical tests for 
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linrdiHiHH, olrjiviijrr, nnd ollior C|UAlitioH, niui 
siin])h^ (dicjnira) Ij-mIs HupporUHl in Honn? ilc^n'c 
by full cluniiirtil aualyHi‘«; 1ml oplirtil iiiuthods 
w(?ra lattir intnaliirC'd, ])urtiaiilarly lln^ I'xaiiiina- 
lion of tlnii alicoa of rorka inn lor a polarunig 
jnicniHcopOj am) Dua lot) in a iimoli cIohiu* Hlinly 
of rockn a ml jiiim‘ralH ami wnmglit a rovolulioii 
in (lia m;ii‘in‘i"H of iinm‘ralo^?y ami potrolojcy 
from wliicii uroat* lln‘ aiili-Hrioiirtvs optical niiiw 
cralopcy uplicii) pidroftraiiliy. 

Petrology in til most iiisi‘[>ai'al)lv^ roiinordctl 
with other'll ranchos tif geology ami is generally 
groupetl with geology in iiniviTsity enrrlcnla. 
The relation^* of inint'TuloRy are less deelareth ll 
is ofteiier grouped with geology tlmn any other 
sci(?nce, but it is so mot tines assorialctl wilh 
cliemistry, sointUinn's math* a distil let <h‘purl- 
mout, aval Si>i\w* times, UnmgU nwely, coupled 
with pliysies on necouiit of the optical factors. 
The host erityritm iu such cas(‘s of tjoinposite 
relationships is the very praelit'ul one Itdling 
ti\tt sou wo from which npriugs the largest stu- 
dent interest litt the guitlt!. In this respifot the 
advantage lies largely with geology, for it is from 
geological phemiinena that interest in minerals 
most largely apriugs, ami it is in geology tir in luiu- 
ing that mineralogy fi mis its largi'st applications, 

The industrial ami onmineiital uses of rocks 
and mintnals early gave rise to rude forms of 
economic geology and these utilities have 
Hleudily mnltiplied until tliis phase of gisdogy 
has come to lie one of wide ap|>]ieation. It is 
the basis of governmental giailoghud surveys 
ami these have eontribnted greatly to the de- 
velopment of tin* seienee, not evmn excepting 
those of its phases that do not for the time 
being seem to have direct indnslrial iinporlance. 
Through its eeoiiomie phases, geiilogy hecoines 
related to several of the leehnologjeal hranehes, 
as iniiuiig enginem'ing, metallurgy, ceramics, 
architecture, ote. 

The fiimlainenlal part that life relics played 
in the growth of tin? seienees implies, as sug- 
gested in the liistorieal sketch, the educational 
relations of general geology to paleontology. 
When w<*ll deploy c?d in an mstitntiim, paleon- 
tology usually falls into inverte) irate paleon- 
tology, verl(?brate i>ali*ontology, ami paleo- 
botany. The most ri?c(*iit mni'iice on tlie 
border line of liiology and gecilogy is ecology, 
a composite study of lifi* in relation to its on- 
viroiunent. As a study it is eloso akin to 
jihysiograjihy, and the field work of the tw'O 
!B conveniently conjtiincil wh(*re both are well 
(levelopci) in Dm sannf inslilnlion. Pliysing- 
rapiiy ami plant ecology are natural rnmiing 
mates, and when ecology kIiuII be extended to 
animals uiut man anil treated on u lirm buHis, 
piiymogru|)hy, liiologio ecology, and unlhvo]no 
ecology will form a triumvirate of pceullur 
educational jiower and will doubth^ss set at rest 
the mooted (piestion ineiitioned above? by taking 
m indispensable positum in slandard cumeula 
as cfTcctive diseijilinary, ns well as intdlectimUy 
nourishing, studies. 


When paleontology shall have gathered nnd 
elalioratcd adequate data relative to the psychi- 
cal phenonicim of past life, this will quite surely 
form the basis of paleopsychology, which will 
Inml pnl(?()ntologi<} geology to the modern 
mental scieuccs and cooperate with them in 
dealing with the earlier stages of mental, moral, 
ami social development. 

The study of the liydroanhcrc la a vital part 
of geology, for Die activities of water iu its 
vnrions forms arc the special characteristic of 
tin* present geologic con. The geology of the 
liydrosphorc grades into the special ficiences of 
hydrology and oceanology, ns also into glaci- 
ology and into physiography. 

The atmosphere has long escaped an adequate 
treatment as a geological agent, but it is rapidly 
coming into ll» place and pnleoclimalology 
and iialcoinetcorology arc foresliadowed sciences, 
(icologicttl evkioiicc of a cogent order is forcing 
an abniuloiiment of inherited views on aC 
mosphetie. pUcuomeua and opening a place 
for these new Hcicnccs. It was thought until 
rce(?nlly that the earth was enveloped by a thin 
atmosphere only, beyond which extremely 
cold and nearly empty apace isolated it from 
its kin of the solar family. Closer inquiry 
makes it clear that the atmosphero is not so 
narrowly limited and that there is some cx- 
changi? of matter between Die members of the 
solar family. While it is not yet clear what 
quant it alive value this exchange may have, it 
Herve.H to bring the study of cosmologic re- 
lations into the pn?sent problems of geology, 
and to suggest that cosmology inay come to 
play, in current issues, a part Idnclred to the 
more spectacular function played at the birth of 
the earth. 

Geology In the Schools. — While the general 
geologic knowledge of Die earlier ages grew up 
from the incidental olwervations of the multi- 
tnd(! as they came into contact with the earth, 
geology as a formal study came into the higher 
horizons of the schools from the fow^ who 
patiently worked it out into science, and it has 
gradually been working downward from higher 
io Die lower horixons. A century ago geology 
scarcely had a recognized place in even the 
foremost institutions, save in certain economic 
aspects in certain schools of mines. Its growth 
as a distinct school study is almost compassed 
within Die last luiiulrcd years, nnd much the 
ino.st of the growth falls within the last )mlf 
century, At first geology found a place only 
in the 'last yeavs of study, and it has crept for- 
ward in the ourricuimn only slowly. The chief 
reason ussigmrd for this relonlion of a late place 
in tin? ii(!C*d of Htudying so many other sciences 
luvfovu Ruology is taken up. While there ia 
reason in this, the logic rests upon the doubtful 
assumption that it is beat to proceed from 
science to phenomena rather than from phenom- 
ena to seieucc. U reuiains to be seen wheDior 
the advantages of rotation nnd reciprocity in 
cultivating science may not be as coiiduciva 
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to productivoncsa as they are in the cultiva- 
tion of soils. The spread of geologic studies 
scorns to have been more rapid down the upper 
horizons of different grades of institutions 
than down the courses of the same institution ; 
and so at present, geology finds a place in the 
upper gi'acles of secondary schools, while it 
rarciy appears in the first years of the higher 
institutions. But in some form it now has 
a place in the best schools from the high school 
to the university. 

Geology andPhysiographii inthe llighSchooU,^ 
A notable percentage of high schools in America 
arc coming to offer courses in which tho agentSi 
processes, and stages of fashioning the^ earth's 
surface are factors. Whether this is done 
under the name physical geography, physiog- 
raphy, or geology is of minor importance. 
The order named seems to be that of pre- 
dominance 80 far as the name is concerned. 
It IS impracticable to ascertain precisely how 
the earth studies are handled on the average. 
It is safe to eay , howover,^ that the ^ gcucuo 
phases of surface configuration^ the vitalizing 
clement, have rapidly gained in emphasis in 
recent years. The number of higli schools 
that teach geological history is quite a minor 
fraction. ^ With the growth of tho study of sur- 
face fashioning processes, in cssonce dynamio 
geology, there has been a^ tendency to replace 
other forms of geology with this more special 
phase, a gain in intensity with a loss in breadth 
and in the biologic and human elements. This 
is a step in intons ification whoso value can only 
bo fully soon when tho complementary intensi- 
fication in the biologic and anthropic factors, 
tho plant, animal, and human ecologies, aro 
brought into working order cQ^irdluatcly with 
physiography. Plant ecology is already com- 
ing into function as a companion study to 
physiography, and botli aro well adapted to 
tho eavUer years and form an exccUeut baaia 
for tho higiier ecologies. These latter arc in 
process of scientific development and will no 
doubt soon enter upon their early trial periods 
in the schools. These require greater breadth, 
equipoise, and maturity of judgment and aro 
better adapted to the later years. They may 
well follow or go with historical geology, for 
historical geology brings into view the great 
facts of past ecological experience. Tho double 
couplet, physiography and insontiato ecology, 
earth history and sentiato ecology, together 
cover in a strong way tho ground covered in 
a more general fashion by physical geography, 
and constitute its appropriate successors in an 
effective outriculum. 

Physiography and plant ecology converge 
in the phenomena of tho soil, whicli is a special 
zone of contact. They come to bo particularly 
intimate in the ecology of soil life, tiio eritical 
point of advance in agriculture at present. 
They are the fundamental sciences on which 
soil soienee should rest and arc therefore tho 
Bcicnces that may well bo given in the high 


schools as a preparation for agricultural scienco 
now pressing for a place in theao schools. Ani- 
mal ecology has a similar relation to the animal 
industries. 

The present status of earth science in the 
secondary schools is eminently one of trnn.Hition 
which, though marked by elements of con- 
fusion and some retroecflftion, is workuvg rapidly 
toward a vitalizatiou of geography by tlic in- 
troduction of tho geologic clement all down 
through tho courses, bv tho introduction of 
physiograpiiy, and by the organization of t)io 
ecologies as moro thorough treatments of vital 
phenomena on the earth's surface. 

In Normal Schooh^ — There is much dif- 
ference in the work of the normal schools, but 
the standard state normal schools of America 
usually give courses in physiography or geology 
or both, and in some schools other geologic 
branches of the group are taught. The ap- 

K tmonts aro generally fair and field and 
ratory work are commonly used ns vitaliz- 
ing elements. The introduction of strong 
courses in physiography and plant ecology in 
the early years and of historical geology and 
the higher ecologies in the later ycais will 
greatly aid in vitalizing geography and in lend- 
ing on to the successful trentmont of those 
subjects themselves in tho high sohnols. 

In Colleges and Technical Schools^ — Geol- 
ogy has a recognized place in the best colleges 
of America and in equivalent institutioiifi else- 
where, though there are many weak colleges 
in whicli it hna little or no place. lu tho 
stronger colleges it is deployed into mineralogy, 
physiography, petrology, genera 1 geology, nuu 
paleontology.^ Economic geology is not un- 
commonly given a place. Laboratory and 
field work are usual accompaniments. Geology 
is even accredited as an entrance study to some 
colleges, All colleges of staiuling aro pro- 
vided with mineralogieal and geological coiloc- 
tions. In the best colleges the full services 
of a profe8.sor, sometimes, though but raroly, 
with an assistant, are given to the geologic 
group; in many colleges, however, some otiicr 
work is still associated with tho geological. 

In the technological schools not associated 
with universities, the place of the geological 
sciences varies from an amount comparable 
to that of the colleges to an amount comparable 
Avith the provisions of tho better universities. 
Usually the emphasis is laid chiefly on miueral- 
psy^ petrography^ and tho structural, dynam- 
ical, and economic cloineuts of geology, Por 
these branches the appointments aro usually 
good and the work in graphic, dynamic, cu\d 
geo metric lines is usually superior to that of 
most other institutions. 

In Universities, The geologic sciences nat- 
utaUy find their largest place and their best 
deployment in tho universities and in the techno- 
logical institutes of comparable grade. 

To form somo idea of tho relative place 
which the geologic sciences have attained Ju 
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tho fltancinrd imivorsitica, a serica of comparU 
eons has bcea made bctwcoii Iho aizes of tho 
etalTfl of tho Bcvernl uiiiveraitios of the Ini'gcst 
and of tho medium typos, and tho total nuin- 
bor of BtudeiilB in thcs(J institutiona. It would 
be more aatinfuctory to compare the courses 
and the number of atudenls in geology with 
tliG couraos and Btudonta in other mibjocUi, hut 
the data arc not available. In comparing tho 
Btatistica relative to the stafTu, teachers of 
mineralogy, i;)etrology, imlcontology, and geo- 
physics are inchided with those of geology 
proper, except where those subjects arc lauglit 
in other than tho geologic sonses, but teachers 
of geography are not included. The number 
of Btudents used is,^ in all cnfle.s, the total 
attending tho university. Tho data used wore 
compiled chiefly from Trlibnor’a il/tnmYj, Jahr- 
buck dcr gelehrlcn WcUf for the year 1910-1911, 
with such revisions and additions ns could bo 


made from the oflicial publications of iho uni- 
versities and from personal information. TIio 
Toaulta arc to be rogardeti ns a reprcsenlativo 
rather than as an exact exhibit. 

In the comparison of the largest universities, 
an attendance of 3000 students was’ taken ns 
the lower limit. Of this class there aro d3 
universities, distributed us follows: United 
States 10, RuBsin 0, Auslro-Hungary d, Ger- 
many 4, Great Britain 4, Italy 2, Spain 2. 
Argentina 1, Canada 1, Franco 1, Japan 1, and 
Roumania 1. In respect to total number of 
geologio teachers (those of professorial rank in 
parenthesis), tho order is: United Slates (67) 
90, AusUo-Hungnry (20) 2C, Germany (17) 28, 


Russia (12) 21, Great Britain (0), Roumania (6), 
France (4) 6, Argentina (3), Canada (3), 
Italy (2) 7. Japan 5, Spain (1) 2. The average 
number of geologic teachers per university 
is: Germany 7, Auatro-Hungary 6.5, United 
States 0, I' ranee 6, Japan 6, Roumania 6, 
Italy 3.5. Russia 3.5, Argentina 3, Canada 3, 
Great Britain 2.26, Spain 1. 

For the medium class, universities whose 
students range between 2000 and 3000 wore 
selected. These servo better than the previous 
dnss to iiliistratc^ the development of geo- 
logical instriiotion in tho smaller countries and 
in uniyersities located in the smaller cities where 
urban influences arc less pronounced. There are 
30 universities of this class distributed as fol- 
lows; Germany 7, United States 6, France 4, 
Austro-Hungary 3, Belgium 2, Italy 2, Russia 2, 
Canada 1, Great Britain 1, Greece 1, Sweden 1. 

In the aggregate number of geologic teachers 
(those of professorial rank in parenthesis), the 
order is as follows: Germany (10) 28, Italy (6) 
16, Franco (10) 11, United States (9) 10, Austro- 
Hungary (7) 9, Russia (3) 0, Belgium (6), 
Canada (2), Great Britain (1), Greece (1), 
Sweden 1. 

The average number of geologic teacliers per 
university in this class is as follows: Italy 7.6, 
Germany 4, Auatro-Hungary 3, Russia 3, Bel- 
gium 2.6, France 2.5, Canada 2, United States 
1.7, Great Britain 1, Greece 1, Sweden 1. 

TMic combined data for the two classes of 
universities, which embrace all that are attended 
by 2000 or more, arc shown in tho following 
table: — 


COMPAKATIVE TABLE OP OEOLOOIO STAFFS OF UNIVERSITIES HAVING 2000 STUDENTS OR MORE 
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It 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

CouNTur 


No, OF 

Univer- 

8IT1E8 

Total No. 
Uniyriiritt 
Stvdekts 

No, qp 
Gp.or.o«tc 

PnOFER, 

aona 

Totai. 

OKOtiOatc 

Tracii* 

ERR 

Av, No, 
PER 

UwiVEtl- 

aiTV 

Ratio op 
Teachers 

TO Totai. 
Studentr 

Ratio of 
GE oi.oaro 
Teach ERE to 
Population 

AuBtrO'IIungnry . . 

27.005.000 
(1007) 

7.380.000 
(1008) 

7.185.000 
(1000) 

30.252.000 

7 

31,147 

27 

35 

B 

1:800 

1 ! 700,857 

JQelgium .... 

2 

5272 

5 

6 




Canada 

2 

6260 

5 

5 


1:1058 

1 : 1,437,000 

Franco ..... 

6 

27,883 

14 

10 


1 : 1743 

1:2,463.250 

Ger/nnny .... 

(1000) 

03,800.000 

(1000) 

46.208.000 
(1000) 

34.200.000 
(1000) 

n 

40,370 

30 

60 


1:828 

1 :1.130,280 

Grant Drllniu . . , 

5 

13,763 

10 

10 

3 

1:1376 

1:4,520,800 

Italy 

\ 

14,588 

B 

22 

6,5 


1 : 1,567,082 

■Japnn 

40,700,000 

1 

5010 


6 

5 

1: 1130 


Roumonin .... 

(lOOO) 

0.7OT,0()0 

1 

3878 


5 

5 

1:770 

1 : 1.310.000 

Ruaaia 

(luOR) 

120.100.000 

8 

37,604 

16 

27 

3.4 

1 ; 1301 

1 : 4.072,020 

Spain , . . . , 

(1008) 

10,712.000 , 

2 

oaio 

1 

2 

l 

1 : 4023 


Stvodon 

(1008) 

6.377,000 

1 

20.50 

1 

3 

3 

1:086 

1 : 1,703,333 

United Btfttoa . . . 

(i6o7> 
00.000,000 
(10 10) 

22 

87.433 

GO 

100 

4.8 

1:825 

1 : 840,050 

Totnlo , , , 


mm 



30t 

4.1 

1:807 
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Tho average geologic staff for the 73 univer- 
sities is 4.1. The largest staff numbers 17. 
The average ratio of geologic teachem to stu- 
dents in the wliolc 73 iinivcnsitica is 1 : 807. 
The best ratio in a singilc university is 1 : 250. 
The ratio in the university that has the largest 
staff is 1:412. 

An inspection of simiinr data for previous 
years shows that there has been a vciy raiml 
increase in the provisions for geological in- 
struction, particularly in the United State-s, 

Edutatioiiat Methods. ^ edwea- 

tion takes on two distinct phases^ (i) instruc- 
tion at the institution and (2) training in the 
field. The intramural woi‘k lakes ilic form of 
IcctureSj class disoussLons, quizzes, conferences, 
personal work, seminars, and club.s. Lectures 
hold a large place and must apparently con- 
tinue to do 80 in those branchc.s where tho 
material of instruction is not yet well organized. 
Systematic quizzes are used by many teachers 
as a supplement to lectures. Class discussion 
and group conferences are felt by many to bo 
the most efficient mode of training wiien the 
subject matter is in suitable form. Confer- 
ences are particularly applicable to map study 
where only smalt groups are permissible. Per- 
sonal instruction wiicrc tiic work can be made 
individual, as in laboratory, experimental, and 
thesis work, is widely employed. Seminars 
for advanced work ond clulis for reports of 
individual work, critit|ucs, discussioiw, lectures 
not ill course, especially lectures by visiting 
geologists, are valuable adiuncts. Courses 
in drawing and in graphic work are given in 
some universities. (2) Field work is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the most clTcctivc geologic 
tinimng. This falls into two classes, the cir- 
pum-institutional and the remote. The first 
is often immediately associated with tho class- 
room courses and is then arranged so as to fit 
in with tho program of the latter. It is also 
arranged independently into systematic courses 
0 coup j^ing certain days of t)ie week. Occasional 
excursions, not exceed in|? a day's duration, fall 
into the circum-iusUtutional class. The dis- 
tant field work is handled in a more varied way. 
Often it consists only of special excursions of 
a few days’ duration, which arc stimulative 
but not adapted to close training. Of the more 
systematic work a throc-coiirso system is 
perhaps the best representativo in actual use. 
(1) In this, tho first course is shaped to follow 
the earlier classroom courses. It consists of 
a systematic study of a selected area in tho 
manner of oflicial geological surveys, and is 
followed by a report on the work by eaeli 
student participating. The time ranges from 
a month upward, and the area is preferably one 
of the quiet type, not too plainly exposed, nor 
too intricate, suited to promote careful search 
for data and yet to yield decisive results to 
diligent students. (2) The second course con- 
sists preferably of work on a larger, more com- 
plex, and more impressive area suited to develop 


larger and more intricate conceptions, and to 
be the l)asi.s of reports of a broader type. 
Both these cour.sc.s are uiitler tho iiiimciliute 
direction of competent leiidorsj aiul tlic nunv 
bers participating are liniitod to those whose 
work can be individually wupiu’vi.sed, (3) Tlio 
third course is iiulividiial, and is often tho luisis 
of the Doctor’s the.sis, Tho select ion of ilio 
area, the plan of work, tho clioice of iiroblenm, 
and the style of report arc chosen by the sliuleiit 
under the ciilicism of the sjjccialist in tlie lino 
svovk 

the chief end sought. Tlio report i.s expected 
to bo elaborate ami preaumed to ho ropre- 
sentatiyo of the stmlent’u best capabilities. 

Special courses in topographic and geologic 
ina])pmg arc given m tlie best institutions, 
sometimes in connection with these ficdd courses, 
and sometimes independently. Special pale- 
ontological or other sjiecilic field eour.scs arc 
sometimes given. Incidentally, field work is 
often done in vacations in connection with 
official or other geological sur^'ifys. 

The udvniiced work in geology is ohieffy 
(lone in the graiUnite Bchoids. In the .slamlard 
institutions it involve.s at hmst three yearn’ 
work ill addition to the more gmieral and cle- 
meiitary work of the undergraduate course.^, 
The.scs of three kinds arc jiroparcd, tliough 
rarely all in the same iirstitiition, one pi’oliini- 
imry to the Baohelor’s degrci’ at the close of 
the uiulergradiiatc course, one pndimiimry 
to tho Master's degree after oniJ or Juore years 
of graduate work, and one preriapiisite to the 
Doctor’s degree for wliich thrl^^^ years of gradu- 
ate work in usually reejuired. 

Appliances . — Kcjuipmciit for geological 
work centers upon an effort to bring nature 
as close to the student as po.ssiblc, and, ne.xt 
after field work, three classes of appliances ate 
resorted to: (1) actual samples, (2) modol.^?, 
and (3) photographs. Collections more or 
less varied and extensive are coininon jiosses- 
sions. Practice varies in the ein])]insis laid 
on museum exhibits and on classroom and 
laboratory collections respectively; a merely 
synoptic exhibit in the imiseiim, to give dis- 
tinct impressions of the types, and large work- 
ing collections and illustrative collections in 
drawens and in the classrooms and Inborntories 
are urged by some experienced toachei’.s, A 
museum so located that the students arc 
naturally brought into coiiHlaiit contact with 
it is also urged. Models play a Inrgi* part in 
a 8nti.sfactory cciuipinent, especially . relief 
models and rniBcd map.s. Piiotograpliic art 
has made valuable contributions luu'c? as in 
other sci()iices, ample collections of photographs 
ayatcmaticaUy arrauged for study ^ pluiUigrapluo 
wall exhibits and trail sparcnci(?s, and especially 
lantern slides with luntoru fixtures ready for 
prompt use as required are indispensable ad- 
juncts. 

For special classes of work tho requisites for 
efficiency generally possessed by the standard 
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iinivcrsHies includt!: For inhu’rali>Kical, potro- 
loRio, Htnictural, and pal<H>iil-olo|»i{ad work, 
InlKiratoricH and laboratory apiiliancea, <‘in- 
bracinR workinp; rolloaluinH, iia^dols, Icstiniij 
toolSj l)!owpii)o < ail Ills, chon lira I h, rock'-sliriiifj; 
inuclunc.s, inicroscopi'Sp RonioinclcrH, photo- 
graphic aial other appliances; for map study, 
coaferenre tallies and map at arks in canes that 
facilitate ar<a‘ss; for el ass room work, wall 
GxlnhilH of inups, HcetioiiH. photographs, trans- 
parciicicH, globes, plain and m relief, witli aninki 
IniUoru outfit; for inuHeum stiid^', exhihit 
collections and ilrawi'i* irolh'dionH in various 
lines; for all classics of study an ample liiirary 
well supplied with maps and preferably or- 
gaaizcil as a departmental library, well situated 
ill tlie midst of the geologic rooms and used as 
the students’ working )iom<?. 

lUhtailwnal Likralurc, — The available 
literai'y material in tins geological scienees lias 
iiecn greatly enriiihcd in r(?cimt years. Re- 
visions of alaiidanl works liavc been frequent 
and new treatises havi^ bei*n ndd(?d at short 
int(?rvalH, The foriiinlated literature of the 
science in Us more gmieral aspects iloes not lag 
far behind llio .seieiico itself. Tliese formal 
educational works are siippleim^nied by geo- 
logical journals, sonn* of which are puliUslied 
under the auspices nf (alucaliontil institutions 
and arc edited willi a special _ view to tiiluea- 
tiotml service. Hulletins giving the results 
of resoarchcH iir<' publislu’<l by wnmi univor- 
sitics. In the hroailer edneiilionaj sense, the 
numerous o 111(0 a I surveys are effective agcneitis 
and their reports tuv a leading sonrc(^ of work- 
ing inalenal. Some of tliesii reports are es- 
pecially shiipisl for e(|ni|aUonal purposes. So, 
too, the geological societies, both in lli(*niHj?lves 
and in ihi^ir nublieations, nvv. gri^at educational 
aids, especially in that lhi*y an* a means of 
education of tlu‘ educulors, a function of the 
most radi(!al value. T. C. C. 
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GEOMETRY. — lUymologh'ally tin? word 
iiK^aiis (*urlh measurt*, from the Greek y5, gP, 
earth 4* /AeVpne, o/rfnio, measure. It has come, 
however, to mean the gmieral science of form, 


the words surveying and '^geodesy" being 
a|)pli(‘d to the measuring of the earth. 

History of Geometry. — The earliest doc- 
uments relating to geometry come to us 
from Babylon and Egypt. Those from Baby- 
lon arc written on small clay tablets, some of 
tiimn about the size of tlie liand, tho.se tablets 
afterwards having been baked in tlio sum 
They show that Urn Babylonians of that period 
knew Kometluiig of land measures, and perhaps 
had advanced far enough to compute the area 
of a trapo/oid. For the mensuration of the 
circle tliey later used, as did the early Hebrews, 
iho value ir =* Ik A tablet in tlie British 
Museum shows Hint tlicy nlso^ used such geo- 
metric forms as triangles and circular segments 
ill astrology or as talismans^ and a stone 
astrolabe in the same collection sliows that 
they knew somisthing of angle measure. 

The Egyptians must have had a fair knowl- 
edge of practical geometry lonf^ before tho 
date of any mathematical treatise that has 
como down to us, for the building of the pyra- 
mids, lietwecn 3000 and 2400 me., required 
the application of several geometric principles. 
Borne know’ledgo of surveying must also have 
been necessary to carry out the c.vtcnsivo 
plans for irrigation that were executed under 
Amencmhat III, about 2200 n.c. 

Tlie first definite knowledge of Egyptian math- 
cmati(!s is based on a manuscript copied on papy- 
rus, a kiiul of paper used about the Aleditorranoan 
in early time.s. This copy was made by one 
Aah-mesu (The Moou-lioni), commonly called 
Aliincs (q,v,)t wdio probably fioiirislicd about 
17i)0 me. The original from which he copied, 
written about 2300 me., has been lost, but the 
pupyru-s of Aluno.s, wa’itten nearly four thou- 
sand years ago, is still preserved, and is now in 
the IJritish Museum. In this manuscript, 
wide 1 1 is devoted cliiclly to fractions and to a 
crude algebra, is found some work on mensu- 
ration. Among tiio curious rules arc the in- 
correct ones that the area of an isosceles trianglo 
Ofpiuls half the product of the base aud one of 
the equal siilc.s; and that the area of a trape- 
zoid having bases 6, and the nonparallel 
sides each couni to a, is One 

noteworthy ndvanetj appears, however. Ahmes 
gives a rule for finding the area of a circle, sub- 
slttiitiailv as follows: Multiply the square on 
the rmiuis by W■)^ which is equivalent to 
taking for tt the value 3,1005'". This 
papyrus also contains some treatment of the 
nieiKsu ration of solids, particularly with refer- 
ence to the capacity of granaries. There is 
also sonu* slight mention of similar figurc.s, and 
an extensive treatment of unit fractions, — 
fractions that w'(u*e quite universal among iho 
ancients, (Hee Fji.votioxs.) Herodotus tells 
us that Sesosiris, king of Egypt, divided the 
laud among his j^coplc and marked out the 
lioundaries after tho overflow of tho Nile, so 
that surveying must have been well known in 
his day. Indeed, the harpedonaploi, or rope 
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stretchcra, acquired their uamu because they 
stretohed corda in wliich were knots, so as to 
make the right triangle 3, 4, 6, when they 
wished to erect a perpendicular. This is a 
plan occasionally used by surveyors to-day. 
ami it shows that the practical application of 
the Pythagorean theorem was known long 
before Pythagoras gave what seems to have 
been the first general proof of the proposition. 

From Egypt, and possibly from Babylon, 
geometry passed to Asia Minor and Gvecco. 
The scientific study of the subject begins with 
Thales olemontary the knowledge 

of geometry then was may bo understood from 
the fact that tradition attributes to liim only 
about four propositions. The greatest pupil of 
Thales, ana one of the most remarkable men 
of ontiquity, was Pythagoras (q.v,). In geome- 
try he 18 said to have been the first to demon- 
strate the proposition that the square on the 
hypotenuse is equal to tho sum of the squares 
upon the other two sides of a right triangle. 
The proposition was known in India and 
Egypt before his time, at any rate for special 
cases, but he seems to have been tho first to 
prove it. To him or to his school seems olso 
to have been due tho construction of tho regu- 
lar pentagon and of the five regular poly- 
hedrons. Pythagoras is also said to have 
known that six equilateral triangles, three 
regular hexagons, or four squares, can bo nlaced 
about a point so as just to fill the 360^, but 
that no other regular polygons cun bo so placed. 
To his school is also due tho proof for tho 
general case that the sum of tho angles of a 
triangle equals two right angles. 

For two Centuries after Pythagoras geometry 
passed through a period of discovery of propo- 
sitions. The state of the science may^ be seen 
from tho fact that Oenopides of Chios, who 
nourished about 405 n.c., and who had studied 
\\\ Egypt, was celebrated because he showed 
how to let fall a perpendicular to a line, and 
how to make an angle equal to a given angle. 
A few years later, about 440 n.c., Hippocrates 
of Chios wrote the first Greek textbook on 
mathematics. Ho knew that tho areas of 
circles were proportional to tho squares on 
their radii, but was ignorant of the fact that 
equal central angles or equal inscribed angles 
intercept equal arcs. Antiphon ami Bryson, 
two Greek scholars, flourished about 430 n.c. 
The former attempted to find tho area of a 
circle by doubling the number of sides of a 
regular inscribed polygon, and the latter by 
doing tho same for both inscribed and circum- 
soribed polygons. They thus approximately 
exhausted the area between the polygon and 
the oirclc, and hence this method is known as 
tho method of exhaustions. About 420 n.c, 
lUppiflS of EUa Invented a certain curve called 
the quadratrix, by means of which ho could 
square tho circle and trisect any angle. This 
curve cannot bo constructed by the unmarked 
straightedge and the compasses, and when we 


say that it ia impossible to square the circle or 
to trisect any angle, we mean that it is im- 
possible by the help of these two instruments 
alone. 

During this period tho great philosophic 
school of Plato (420-“348 n.c.) flourished at 
Atliens, and to this school is duo the first 
systematic attempt to create exact definitions, 
axioms, and postulates, and to distinguish 
between elementary and higher- geometry. It 
was at this time that elementary geometry 
became limited to the use of the compasses and 
the unmarked straightedge, which took from 
this domain the possibility of constructing a 
square equivalent to a given circle (" squaring 
tho oirclo ^0, pf trisecting any given angle, and 
of constructing a cube that should have twice 
the volume of a given cube (" duplicating tlie 
cube these being tho three famous problems 
of antiquity. One of Plato’s pupils was PhiUp- 
piis of Monde, in Egypt, who flourished about 
380 D.G. It is said that he discovered tho 
proposition relating to the exterior angle of a 
triangle. His interest, however, was cliicny in 
astronomy. Another of Plato's pupils was 
Eudoxus of Cnidus (dOS-Sfifi n.c.). He elabo- 
rated the theory of proportion,^ placing it upon 
a thoroughly scientific foundation. It is prob- 
able that Book V of Euclid, which is devoted 
to proportion, is essentially the work of Eudoxus. 

The first great textbook on geometry, and 
the greatest one that has ever appeared, was 
written by Euclid {q,v.)n In his work Euclid 
placed all of tho leading propositions of plane 
geometry then known, and arranged them in a 
logical order. Most geometries of any im- 
ortanco written since his time have boon 
used upon Euclid, improving tho sequence, 
symbols, and ^Yording as occasion domauded. 

The Greeks contributed little more to ele- 
mentary geometry, although Apollonius of 
Pevga («.«,), who taught at Alexandria between 
250 and 200 n.c., wrote extensively on oonie 
sections, and Hypsicles of Alexandria, about 
IQQ n.c., wrote ou regular polyhedrons. Hyp- 
siclcs was the first Greek writer who is known 
to have used sexagesimal fractions, — the 
degrees, minutes, and seconds of our angle 
measure. 2enodorus (180 d.c.) wrote on iso- 
pevi metric figures, and his contemporary, Nico- 
medcs of Gerasn, invented a curve known as 
the conchoid, by means of which ho could 
trisect any angle. Another contemporary. 
Diodes, invented the ciaaold, * or ivy-shaped 
curve, by means of w)iic)\ ho solved tho famous 
problem of duplicating the cuhoj that is, of 
constructing a cube timt should have twice 
the volume of n given cube. 

The greatest of the Greek astronomers, 
Hipparchus (^.y., 180-126 n.c.), ^ lived about 
this period, and with him begins spherical 
trigonometry as a definite science. A kind of 
plane trigonometry had been known to the 
ancient Egyptians. The Greeks usually em- 
ployed tho chord of an angle instead of the 
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)mlf chord (sine), the latter having been pre- 
ferred by the Inter Arab writers. The most 
celebrated of the later Greek physicists was 
Heron of Alexandria formerly supposed 

to have lived about 100 but now assigned 
to the first century A.n. Ilis contribution to 
geometry waa the formula for the area of a 
(rianclo in terms of its Bides a, 6, and Ct with s 
Btanding for tho so miperiinctcr d- + c). 
The formula is '^s{s ^ a) (s — h) ^ c). 
Probably nearly contoinporavy with Ilcion 
was Monel au 3 of Alexandria, wlio wrote a 
spherical trigonometry. He gave an interests 
ing proposition rclatinjj to plane and spherical 
triangles, their sides being cut by a transversal. 
For the plane triangle A R O', tho sides «, 6, 
and c being cut respectively in Y, Y, and Z, 
tho theorem asserts substantially that 

AZ BX CY 
BZ'CX 'a y’" * 

Tho most popular writer on astronomy 
among tho Greeks was Ptolemy (Claudius 
PtoleiniBua, g,v,t 87-165 A.n.), who lived at 
Alexandria. He wrote a work entitled Megalo 
Syntaxia (The Great CoUeclmi), which his fol- 
lowers designated as Alegiatos (greatest), on 
which account the Arab translators gave it the 
name Almagest (at meaning ** tho Ho ad- 
vanced tho science of trigonometry, but did 
not contribute to geometry. At the close of 
the third century Pappus of Alexandria (j.i/,) 
wrote on geometry. ^ Only two other Greek 
writers need be mentioned, Tlicon of Alexan- 
dria (370 A.D., g.a.), the father of the Hypatia 
{q,v.) who is the heroine of Charles Kingsley's 
well-known novel, wrote a commentary on 
Euclid to which wo arc indebted for some his- 
torical information. Proclus (412-485 a.d.. 
q,v,) also wrote a commentary on Euclid, and 
much of our information concerning the first 
Book of Euclid is duo to him. 

The East did little for geometry, although 
contributing considerably to algebra. Tho 
first great Hindu writer was Aryabhatta (q,v,)f 
who was born in 470 a.d. He, or a later name- 
sake of his, gavo the very close approximation 
for TT, expressed in modern notation as 3,1410, 
He also gave rules for finding the volume of 
the pyramid and sphere, but they were incor- 
rect, showing that the Greek mathematics had 
not yet reached tho Ganges, Another Hindu 
writer, Brahmagupta (born in 598 a.d., 
wrote an encyclopedia of mathematics. Ho 
gave a rule for finding Pythagorean numbers, 
expressed in modern symbols as follows: — 

He also generalized Heron's formula by assert- 
ing that the area of an inscribed (jiiadrilatcral 
o f sides g, &, acinip crimctcr s, is 

V(s — a) (3 — 5) (s“ c) (s “ db 
VOL. in — B 


The Arabs did much for mathematics, trans- 
lating the Greek authors into their language and 
also bringing learning from India, Indeed, it is 
to them that modern Enropo owed Us first knowl- 
edge of Euclid. They contributed nothing of 
importance to elementary geometry, however. 
Tho greatest of the Arab writers was Moham- 
med ibn Musa al-Khowarazmi (820 a.d.. g.r,), 
who lived at Bagdad and Damascus. Altnough 
chiefly interested in astronomy, be wrote the 
first book bearing tho name algebra {Al-gebr 
w*al-imtqabala, Restoration and Equation), 
composed an arithmetic using the Hindu 
numerals, and paid much attention to geometry 
and trigonometry. 

Euclid was translated from the Arabic into 
Latin in tho twelfth century, Greek manu- 
scripts not being then at liand, or being neg- 
lected because of ignorance of tho language. 
The lending translators were Adellmrd of Bath 
(1120, q.v), an English monk; Ghernrdo of 
Cremona (1160), an Italian monk; and Johannes 
Campanus (1250), chaplain to Pope Urban IV. 
Tho greatest European mathematician of 
the Middle Ages was Leonardo of Pisa. (See 
Fidonacci, Leon a HD 0.) Ho was very jn- 
fiucntial in making the Ilindu-Arabic numerals 
known in Europe. He wrote extensively on 
algebra, and was the author of one book on 
geometry, but he contributed nothing to the 
elementary theory. The first edition of Euclid 
was printed in Latin in 1482, the first one in 
English appearing in 1570. 

There has of late arisen a modern elementary 
geometry devoted chiefly to special points and 
Vines relating to the triangle and the circle, 
and many interesting propositions have been 
discovered. The subject is so extensive that it 
cannot find any place in our crowded curricu- 
lum, and must necessarily be left to tho special- 
ist, Some idea of the nature of tho work 
may bo obtained from a mention of a few prop- 
ositions, 

Tho bisectors of the various interior and exter- 
ior angles of a triangle arc concurrent by threes in 
the incenter or in one of the three excenters of the 
triangle. 

The common chord of two intersecting circles is 
a special case of their radical axis, and tangents 
to the circles from any point on the radical axis 
arc equal. 

If 0 is tho orthocenter of the triangle ABC; 
and Xj K, Z arc the feet of the perpendiculars 
from A,R, C re.'ipcctively; and P, <3, R are tho 
mid-points of a, 5, c respectively; and L,M, N 
arc the mid-points of OA, OR, uC respectively; 
then tho points L, M. A — P. ft R, A”, F, Z, 
all lie on a circle, the ‘'nine points oirelc." 

Reasons for Studying Geometry. — It has 
always been held that geometry is Btiidicd 
because of a peculiar training and pleas- 
ure that this science gives, and that other 
sciences do not givc^ at least in the same degree. 
With the investigations of modern psychologists 
there has come a doubt as to the value of the 
49 
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training that it gives, and this has led many 
emotional followers of new doctrines to pro- 
claim that geometry has no such claim upon 
the pupiPs time as the advocates of this value 
assert. Modern educators do not claim, how- 
ever, that geometry has no value per se, but 
rather that the methods of presenting the sub- 
ject that have obtained in tlie past can bo 
improved, and that certain of the values for- 
mally claimed for it do not exist. To tins the 
more thoughtful teachers of the subject have 
long since assented. For example, it was poor 
policy to memorize all of geometry, for this 
plan took away the pleasure of the study, and 
it did not give the pupil any power that ho 
could carry over into other lines of work, save 
as he acquired facts which he could have 
obtained as well without the labor of memoriz- 
ing the proofs of Euclid. 

The advocates of a substantial geometry, 
as opposed to the mere acquisition of a few 
rules of mensuration, claim that the study of 
geometry brings great pleasure and an inspir- 
ing mental uplift, when the siibicct is properly 
presented. ^ They place it in this respect upon 
a plane similar to that upon which the study of 
literature and music rests. They further claim 
that through geometry a student acquires 
a knowledge of space relations that he does not 
acquire from other subjects, which knowledge 
he carries over into the study of the graphic 
and plastic arts, of geography and astronomy, 
and of the science of mechanics. They also 
aBsert that geometry is the only subject in 
the secondary curriciiUim that gives a specific 
training in deductive logic, and that this train- 
ing gives a habit of thought that i,s carried 
over into other lines of mental activity. And 
finally they claim that habits of persistence, 
of using only the nece.ssary stops in an argu- 
ment, of holding to tlmt winch is true, of seek- 
ing for exact truth, and of arranging work in 
logical onler, arc instilled by the study of geom- 
etry, and that these habits arc unconsciously 
transferred to oilier fields of work. In other 
M'ords, they claim that the pleasure and the 
)M’ofit of ajiproacli to exact truth give a power 
tliat makes the pupil stronger in his other activ- 
ities. This claim is .sanctioned by the ojiinions 
of most people who have studied geometry 
under a worthy teacher, and no investigations 
thus far made have shaken it. The statement 
that geometry has no value as a mental discipline 
is usimlly found to mean that there is no such 
thing as menial discipline as defined by tho 
antagonist, to which most people would heartily 
agree. 

Development of the Teaching of Geometry. 
— Little is known of the Icaeliing of geometry 
\\\ .very anclftAit times, but its uatuvo can be 
inferred from the teuclung that is still seen in 
tho natiyc schools of the East. Here a man, 
learned in any science, will have a group of 
voluntary students sitting about iiim, and to 
them he will expound the truth. Such schools 


may still bo seen in India, Persia, and China, 
tho master sitting on n mat placed on tho 
ground or on the floor of a voranda, and ilio 
pupils reading aloud or listening to hia words 
of exposition. 

In Greece it was tauglit in the schools of 
philosophy, often ns a general preparation for 
niiilosopiuc study. Tims Thales introduced 
It into his Ionian school, Pythagoras made it 
very prominent in his great school at Crotona 
in southern Italy (Magna G rice in), and Plato 
placed above the door of his Academia the words, 

“ Let no one ignorant of geometry enlcr hero 
— a kind of entrance examination for his 
school of pliilosophy. In those gatherings of 
students it is probable that geometry was 
taught in much the same way ns that already 
mentioned for the schools of the East, a smail 
group of students being instructed by a master. 
But with these crude materials there went an 
abumiaace of time, so that a mimher of great 
rc.suUs were accomplished in .spite of the difli- 
cultics attending the study of the subjiict. It 
is said that Hippocrates of Chios (c. 410 ii.c.) 
wrote the fir.st elementary textbook on mathe- 
matics and invented the method of^ geometric 
reduction, the replacing of a proposition to be 
proved by another, which, when jirovcd, allows 
the first one to be dcmonstrali'd. A little 
later Eudoxus of Cnidus (c. 370 li.r.), a pupil 
of Plato's, used the rcdnclio ad ahnurdiim, 
and Plato is sail! to have in vented tin? imjtliod 
of proof by analysis, an elaboration of the iilan 
used by Hippocrates. Thiw tlie.se early phi- 
Iosophcr.s taught their pupils, not facts alone, 
but methoil.s of proof, giving them power as 
well as knowledge. Furthermore, they tauglit 
them how to discuss their probteins, iiive.Htigiit- 
ing the conditions under which they an* capable 
of solution. This feature of tho work they 
called the diorismus^ and it .seems to liavo 
started with Leon, a follower of IMalo. Be- 
tween the time of Plato (c. 4(K) n.c.) and Fuel id 
(c, 300 D.c.) .several attempts wen* imuh? to 
arrange the accumulated maL-rial of <*leimtiitary 
geometry in a textbook. Plato had laid the 
foundations for the science, in the form (>f 
axioms, postulate.s, and definitions, and he had 
limited the instruments to the .straigidedge 
and tho compasses. Aristotle (c. 3.10 n.c.) 
had paid special atlcnlion to the hislory of the 
subject, thus finding out what bad nlreaily 
been accomplished , and had also made mueh 
of tlic applications of g(?onietrv. 

Of the other Cn-ek t(*afdier.s tliere is but little 
inforniation as to mellnuls of imparling In- 
struction. It is not until the Middle Ages 
that much is known in ibis line. Whalevi*r 
of geometry was taught seems to have been 
impavUnl by word of mtnUb in Ww way of 
oxpouiuling Euclid, and this was <lone in the 
ancient fashion. The early C3iiirch h'ailer.s 
usually paid no attention to geometry, but as 
time progn*ss(al tlie tjaadrhdunij or four seienee.s 
of arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy, 
GO 
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came to rank with the Iriviuin (grammar, 
rhetoric, liialccUca), the two makmg up the 
seven liberal arts AU that there was 

of geometry in the first thousand years of 
Ciiristinnity, however, at least in the great 
majority of Church schools, was summed^ up 
in a few definitions and rules of mensuration. 
Gerber t (q.v.)^ who became Pope Sylvester II 
in 099 A.D,, gave a new impetus to geometry 
by discovering a manuscript of the old Roman 
survc>[ors and a copy of the geometry of 
Boethius (q.D,) who paraphrased Euclid about 
500 A.n. lie thereupon wrote a brief geometry, 
and his elevation to the papal chair tended to 
bring tlie study of mathematics again into 
prominence. 

Geometry now began to have some place 
in the Church schools, naturally the only 
soUoola of high rank in the Middle Ages. Tho 
study of the subject, however, seems to have 
been merely a matter of momoriJ5ing. Geom- 
etry received another impetus in the book 
written by Leonardo of Pisa (see Fiiionacci, 
LBONAnoo) in 1220, the Practica Gcomelrioi, 
Euclid was also translated into Latin about 
this time (strangely enough, as already stated, 
from tho Arabic instead of tho Greek), and 
thus Uie treasury of elementary geometry was 
opened to scholars in Europe, From now on, 
until the invention of printing (c. 1450), 
miineroua writers on geometry appear, but 
ao far aa is known the method of instruction 
remained much ns it had always been. The 
univorsitios be^an to appear about the thir- 
teenth century, and Sacrobosco (q^v,), a well- 
known medieval mathematician, taught mathe- 
matics about 1250 in tho University of Paris, 
In 1330 this university decreed that mathe- 
matics should bo required for a degree, In 
tho thirtoontli century Oxford required six 
books of Euclid for one who was to tench, 
but this amount of work seems to have been 
merely nominal, for in 1450 only two books 
were actually read. The universities of Prague 
(founded in 1350) and Vienna {Sfatufes of 1380) 
required most of jdnnc geometry for the 
teacher's license, although Vienna demanded 
but one book for the bachelor’s degree. So, 
in general, tho universities of the thirteen tli. 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries required 
less for tho degree of master of arts than is now 
rciiuirccl from a pupil in American high schools. 
On the other hand, tlic university students 
were younger than now, and wore really doing 
only high school work. 

The invention of printing made pos.sib!c the 
stmly of geometry in a now fashion. It now 
lj(.'eamo possible for any one to study from a 
booh, whereas before tliis time instruction was 
chiefly by word of moutli, consisting of an ex- 
planation of Euclid. The first Euclid was 
printed iu 1482, at Voiiicc, and new editions 
and variations of this text came out frequently 
in the next century. Practical geometries be- 
came very popular, and the reaction against 


the idea of mental discipline threatened to 
abolish the old style of text. Such writers ns 
Finfflus (1656), Bartoli (1589), Belli (1609), 
and Catanco (1667), in the sixteenth century, 
and Capra (1673), Gargiolli (1666), aiul many 
others in tho seventeenth century, either 
directly or infcrentially took this attitude 
towards the subject. 

The study of geometry in the secondary 
schools is relatively recent. The Gymnasium 
at Nuremberg, founded in 1620, and the Cathe- 
dral school at Wttrtteinberg (as shown by the 
curriculum of 1566), seem to have had no 
geometry beforo 1000, although the Gymnasium 
at Strassburg included some of this branch 
of mathematics in 1678, and an elective course 
in geometry was ofTered at Zwickau, in Saxony, 
in 1521. _ In the seventeenth century geometry 
is Coutid in a considerable number of secondary 
schools, as at Coburg (1605), ICurpfalz (1616, 
elective), Erfurt (1643)> Gotha (1606^ Giessen 
(1005), and numerous other places in Germany, 
although it appeared but rarely in the secondary 
schools of Franco before the eighteenth century, 
Iu Germany tho Rcahchulen came into being 
in the eighteenth century, and considerable 
effort was made to construct a course in geom- 
etry that should bo more practical than that 
of the modified Euclid. At the opening of tho 
mncteeiith century tho Pru.ssian schoms wore 
reorganized, and from that time on geometry 
Ims had a firm position iu tlic secondary sclmols 
of all Germany, In the eighteenth century 
some excellent textbooks on geometry appeared 
in France, among tho best being that of Le- 
gendre (1794), which Infiuenced iu siicli a 
marked degree tho geometries^ of America, 
Soon after the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the lydc^ of France became strong in- 
stitutions, and geometry, chiefly based on 
Legendre, was well taught in tho mathemat- 
ical divisions. A worthy rival of Legendre’s 
geometry was tho work of Lacroix, who called 
attention continually to the analogy between 
the theorems of plane and solid gcometTy, and 
even went so far a.s to suggest treating tho 
related propositions together in certain cases. 

In Englaiul the secondary schools, such as 
Rugby, Harrow, and Eton, did not commonly 
tcacli geometry until quite recently, leaving this 
work for the universities. In Christ’s Ho-spital, 
London, however, geometry was taught as early 
as 1081, from a work written by several teachers 
of prominence. The highest class at Harrow 
studied Euclid and vulgar fractions ” one 
period a week in 1829, Init geometry was not 
seriously studied before 1837. In the Eilinburgh 
Academy as early as 1835, and in Rugby by 
1830, plane geometry was completed. 

Not until 1844 did Harvard require any 
plane geometry for cnlrancc. In 1855 Ynlo 
required only two hooks of Euclid. It was 
therefore from 1850 to 1875 that plane geom- 
etry took its definite place in tho American 
secondary scliool. 
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Present Status of tlie TeacWng of Geom- 
etry. — Plane geometry is now commonly 
taught ill the United States in the tenth 
scliool year, the second year of a four-ycar 
high school,- This is usually followed by a 
iialf year of solid geometry, frequently elec- 
tive. It is not the universal custom to finish 
all of plane geometry in a single year, although 
this is done in many of tho best schools, and it 
probably represents the future cuvriculum as 
to the amount of time to bo allowed to the sub- 
ject. There is at present a tendency to reduce 
tho number of basal propositions and to in- 
crease tho number of exorcises, so as to give 
a student more opportunity for indopendent 
work. The Eastern eoUeges do not requivo 
solid geometry for entrance to tho arts course, 
while the Western ones frequently do require it. 
This means that more work ig covered in plane 
geometry in tho secondary suhools of the Eastern 
states, the amount of time spent on tlie entire 
subject of geometry being about the same. 
From every standpoint it would.be better that 
a pupil should sacrifice some of plane geometry 
for the purpose of having an introduction to 
solid gooinetry, if ho could acquire tho latter 
only in this manner. 

Certain attempts have been made to teach 
algebra and geometry simultaneously, or even 
to fuse them into n single subject. This has 
usually met with only gpovadic success. That 
tho foreign schools have usually run geometry 
over several years, ns ojiposed to tho American 
plan, is liable to be misunderstood. Where 
serious demonstrative geometry has been begun 
early and extended over several years, tho 
results have not boon satisfactory. Usually 
tlic early geometry has been more mensuration, 
a subject that is taugiit in the American aritli- 
metic, and that is coming to bo very satis- 
factorily taught. It may therefore be said that 
in America geometry extends over several years, 
culminating in a year or a year and a half of 
serious demonstrative work. As to the fusing 
of the two subjects of algebra and geometry 
in one, this seoma destined to meet with success 
only in schools in which nothing but a little 
practical geometry is studied. 

The question of the nature of the textbook 
is one that is periodically agitated. Several 
types have been suggested: (1) A book with 
the basal proofs substantially in full, to serve 
as models, and a large number of well-graded 
exercises for original work; (2) a syllabus 
of basal propositions; (3) a book of suggested 
proofs, heuristio in nature. Of these the first 
has been the one almost universally used, tho 
objections to it having little force with a good 
teacher, and the other forms being useless with 
a poor teacher. 

Reforms and Improvements. — Numerous 
reforms and improvements are being suggested 
for the treatment of geometry at tho present 
time, and a few of tnese will bo mentioned. 
(1) That geometry and algebra be fused into 


a single subject, an effort that takes no ac- 
count of^ the fact that the two subjects arc 
distinct in purpose, in results, and in cHfii- 
culty^ and that cadi has a peculiar interest 
that 13 lost when it sacrifices its individuality. 
(2) That tho two subjects bo taught aimultnnc- 
ously, two day.s of one and three of the other 
during each school week. This has often been 
tried in tho United States, hut in the main with 
unsatisfactory results. Psychologically tho 
argument is that the pupil is not mature cnohgh 
for this plan, his interest being hotter main- 
tained by concentrating liis energy on oithcr 
the one or the other. Tho argument that ho 
Avoukl SCO the relation of one science to the other 
better by the simultaneous than the tandem 
arrangement is offset by the cuatom of the best 
teachers to bring into algebra as much of tho 
mensuration learned in arithmetic us possible, 
and to introduce into goomcliy ns many nppli- 
oaliong of algebra as seem adapted to this pur- 
pose. (3) That geometry be converted into 
an applied science, joining the general industrial 
movemonb ot the present. This would mean 
that geometry would cease to exist, since the 
applications of the subject are merely the rules 
of mensuration learned in arithmetic, and 
learned by a natural form of induction. If 
geometry wore abolished it would bo possible 
to introduce other lines of maUiematic.s, such 
as trigoivonwitry (which requires only very 
little geometry), calculus (whicli rcquircfi prac- 
tically no geometry beyond elementary men- 
suration for a largo number of its applications), 
and some little work in tlie pmciicnl problems 
of vector analysis. For the great majority 
of students this seems unwise, since they have 
little interest in these applications, but in 
certain forms of technical high schools such an 
arrangement may prove necessary. (4) That 
algebra bo taught for n lialf year, followed by 
geometry for the same length of time, and this 
by another half year of algebra, followed again 
by a half year of geometry. This plan has 
certain advantages over the year arrangement, 
but as yet it has to justify itself, tho geucral 
feeling being that the pupil would lose more 
in immediate interest in a topic than he would 
gain in sustained interest in mathematics ns 
a whole. 

While these suggestions for reform arc oi)oii 
to question, other reforms are meeting with 
general aoeoptanco and are improving the cur- 
rent teaching of geometry. ( l> 1 1 is universally 
agreed that Euclid is undesirable as a text- 
book for beginners, and, even in England 
where it has so long been the standard, it is 
now superseded by books more suited to tho 
youthful mind, (2) The propositions of tho 
textbook are coming to bo considered more in 
tho light of basal truths, and tho proofs as 
models, and the serious work of the pujjils is 
coming to be more and more in tho realm of 
exercises. (3) The exercises are coming to 
be movo carefully grouped and graded. 
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(4) Such legitimate applications as can be found, 
and as give interest to the study of geometry, 
are being sought for and introduced, 
(6) More attention is being given to geometrio 
design, so long as this does not detract from 
the scientific work. (G) In brief, sorious effort 
is being made to make geometry more interest- 
ing and useful, and to recognize its game ele- 
ment and its utility, without destroying the 
values that have long made it a recognized 
standard subject in tiic curriculum. 

B. E. S. 
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GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC, FREE- 
VILLE, N.Y. — An organization of boys and 
girls modeled on the government of the United 
States. It arose out of the summer camps 
first begun in 1S90 by Mr, William R. George, 
who had for several years studied the " boy 
problem " among the New York street urchins. 
One experience after another with the worst 
typo of city boys who regarded cliarity as their 
right, who iiad no moral sense, wlioso chief 
aim was to secure something for nothing, led 
My, Gcoy^c from one aystem of control to an- 
other, until ho recognized that boys, and girls 
too, must own something which they valued, 
that the basis of government is property, that 
there should be nothing without labor, and that 


his small community must learn to govern 
itself. The pcrmaiiont Republic was launched 
in the smuwiev of 1896, five boys remaiuiug 
with Mr. George after summer camp. This 
number gradually rose until now the village 
numbers about 150 citizen.^. In 1890 the 
Gcorgo Junior Republic Association was in- 
corpovated and a fariij was purchased, The 
government was placed in the hands of the 
community; a president, vice-president, judge, 
chief of police, secretary of state, and secretary 
of the treasury, and a legislature were clectecl; 
important practical questions arose and were 
settled, such as the question of currency, 
woman's suffrage, and trusts. When it was 
found that the members of the legislature were 
not always disinterested, a monthly town 
meeting was substitiitcd. ^ In all other respects 
the village is a copy in miniature of the outside 
world with its trade, commerce, and industries, 
The citizens arc drawn from all cla.sses; boys 
and girls committed by sentence of a court, 
wayward juveniles sent by their parents, hoys 
and girls who come voluntarily to the Re- 
public to find there a start whicli is so difficult 
for them outside. But there are no distinctions 
of class; all must work to support themselves 
or be maintained in the workhouse or jail, 
where they are compelled to labor. The chief 
industries of the Republic arc farming, car- 
pentry, plumbing, printing, baking, road- 
mending and building, laundry and domestic 
work for the girls. The community is liouscd 
in ten cottages and hotels, and is provided with 
board and lodging according to their means. 
There is a special currency and a bank; the 
savings may be redeemed in United States 
currency on leaving the village, school is 
maintained which provklcs instruction up to 
coUego entrance requiromonts. There is a 
chapel in which each denomination has its own 
service, An interc.sting feature of the Republic 
is the court in which offenders aye tried by a 
jury of their pcci\s; the judge is an elected 
officer, Law-breakers may bo fined or im- 
prisoned in the jail which adjoins the court. 
Mr. George altribiitcs the success of the ex- 
periment to the absence of an acluU-manu- 
factiired system. Those charactcriiitics which 
mark boy and girl life generally are incized upon 
as the foundation. There is no adult intcr- 
forence with the exception that the larger in- 
dustrial undertakings are in the charge of adult 
and experienced helpers, while the spirit of 
home life is introduced into the cottages hy the 
presence of adult proprietors. The instilnlion 
is maintained through payment for board by 
parents, guardians, societies, or county officials, 
annual contributions, a small endowment, 
payment towards teachers’ salaries from the 
State Education Department, and income from 
sales of products made by the citizens. The 
success of the institution is evidenced by the 
fact that of those who have been through the 
Republic only about two per cent have turned 
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out to be failures, while tlio rest arc to be fomitl 
in all walks of life, n few having proceeded to 
Cornell, Harvard, Columbia, and other colleges. 

In 1908 the National Association of Junior 
Republics was formed to cncourngo the estab- 
lishment of republiea in other parts of tho 
country, The Carter llcpublic at Redington, 
Pa,, and the National llcpublic at Annapolis 
Junction, Md., may be mentioned as carrying 
out work on the same principle as the George 
Junior Republic. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — The succes.sor of the 
Columbian College of the District of Colum- 
bia, an institution clmrtcrccl by Congress on 
Feb. 9, 1821. On March 3, 1873^ tho jmme 
was changed to the Columbian University and 
on Jan. 23, 1904, to The George Washing- 
ton University. The old Columbian Collcgo 
was organized and controlled by the Jlnpiist 
denomination. In 1898 the sectarian control 
was modified, the president and two thirds of 
the trustees remaining Ba])ti8t. In 1904 with 
the adoption of its present name tho institution 
became noiiseetarian. Its present board of 
trustees is a self-perpetuating body of twenty- 
two members, divided into three classes, seven 
trustees being elected each year. The iini- 
versity has a department of arts and Bciciices 
— consisting of tho graduate school, the 
College of Arts and Sciences, tlio Collcgo of En- 
gineoring^ and Meclianic Arts, the College of 
the Political Sciences, and Teachers College — 
and professional departments of law, medicine, 
and dentistry. Also it embraces the National 
College of Pharmacy and the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, institutions organized 
under ita charter as separate corporations with 
independent financial foundations but educa- 
tionally parts of the university. The en- 
dowment of tho University has through past 
administration been greatly impaired, tho loss 
in it being now covered adequately but unpro- 
ductively by a deed of trust on the medical 
school and the hospital buildings. Tho uni- 
versity is therefore to a peat extent dependent 
financially on tuition jfees and subscriptions 
pledged by friends. The instructing staft, 1010- 
1911, numbered 170, but in many instances 
members of it give only part time to the uni- 
versity. The students, 1910-1911, were 1277, 
divided, including 13 duplicates, as follows: 
Graduate School C4, Collcgo of Arts and 
Sciences 281, College of Engineering and Me- 
chanic Arts 176, College of tho Political 
Sciences 77, Teachers College 93; Depart- 


ment of Law 343, Department of Medicine 98, 
Department of Dentistry 40, National Colic go 
of Pharmacy 63, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine 65. C. II, S. 

GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, GEORGE- 
TOWN, KY. — A coeducational institution 
established in 1829 iimicr the auspices of the ‘ 
Kentucky Baptist Education Bociety. Pre- 
paratory and collegiate departments are main- 
tained. Tho entrance requirements arc equiv- 
alent to some twelve points of high scliool work. 
Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science arc conferred on completion of the re- 
quirements, which include at least one year of 
work in residence. There is a faculty of twenty 
luemhcrs in the college. 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C, — Sec Jrsus, Society op, 
Enuc-vnONAL Work op, 
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GEORGIA, STATE OF. — The southern- 
most of the original thirteen states. Rati- 
fied tho Federal constitution in 1788, It i,s 
loeated in the South Atlantic Division, and 1ms 
a land area of 58,080 S(|uiire inilc.s. In size, it is 
nearly equal to the «lx New England States. 
For admiiiistrnlive purposes It is divided into 
145 counties, and these arc in turn divided into 
cities an<l school districts. In 1010 Ocorgiu 
had a population of 2,009,121, with a (Ustribu- 
tion of 44.4 porKoiis per square mile. 

Educational History. — In laying out the 
original towns, considerable bodies of huid were 
act aside by tlie trustees of the colony for tho 
support of church ami aohool. Schools wore 
maintained by the trustees and c bar i table 
friends of the colony, at Savannah and elso- 
wlierc. In 1754 the crown took over the colony 
and agreed to continue tho allowance here- 
tofore usually given by tlie trustees to n 
Minister and two school-masters.” The agi ce- 
ment so made was kept until the Revolution, 
tho only case on record where the Parliament 
of England supported schools in tho colonies. 
The most notable educational activity in the 
colony was the orphan house founded in 1739 
by tlic evangelist George Whiteficld upon 
which ho had expended by 1704 some £12,000 
sterling. This institution was in avowed imi- 
tation of Francke's orphan house at Halle, and 
in it were taught such trades ns carpentering, 
weaving, and tailoring. 

The Society for the Propagation of tlu^ 
Oo.spcl (q.v,) also gave aomc a.mstaiice to 
schools in the colonial days. 

The first educational interest of the state as 
siieli was in a system of county acucleinica. 
The constitution of 1777 provideil that “ schools 
shall bo erected in each county, and supported 
54 
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at the Kcueral expense of the state as the legis- 
lature shall hereafter point out.‘* As soon as 
the Revolution was ended, the legislature char- 
tered (1783) academies for three of the counties, 
giving to each a landed endowment, and granted 
further " one thousand acres of vacant land for 
erecting free sehoola " in each of the vemaining 
counties. The “free schools ” here coiitcm- 
])lated were of the county academy type. In 
1792 the land endowment was changed to 
£1000 worth of connscate{| property; a pro- 
vision which remained in force luitll 1835, 

The county academies were, in 1785, formed 
into an administrative system under the newly 
created state university. In 1784 (Feb. 20) a 
slate ‘^college or seminary of learning " had 
been chartered and endowed with 40,000 acres 
of land, being thus tlie first chartered of Amer- 
ican state universities. (See Georgia, Uni- 
versity OF.) In 1785 this charter was en- 
larged so as to include as parts or members 
of the univcr,sity all public schools instituted 
or to be supported by funds or public moneys,” 
The Senatus Acadomieu.s of the university was 
required to advise " not only upon the affairs 
of the university, but also to remedy the de- 
fects and advance the interests of literature 
thYOv\gi\ the state in gencval.” In pursuance of 
this end it should ” recommend what kind of 
schools and acndemles shall be instituted, agree- 
ably to the constitution, in the several parts of 
the state, luul prescribe what branches of edu- 
cation shall be taught and inculcated shoultl 
" also examine and recommend the instructors 
to be employed in them, or appoint persons for 
that purpose.” The president of the univer- 
sity was required to visit the schools regularly 
and “ examine into their order and perform- 
ances.” This plan, remarkable both for its 
inciusivencss and for its centralisation of au- 
thority, was in tlic.se respects never muoh more 
than a legislative dream. The university did 
not begin work until 1800; the county acad- 
emics were too widely Bcaltercd and the frontier 
spirit of freedom too strong to allow a central 
body to exercise real control. By 1820 thirty- 
one academics had been chartered. In 1821 an 
“ academic fund ” of $250,000 was set aside, 
the income of which should be divided among 
the counties. The quota of any county should 
normally go to the county academy; but it 
might by special enactment be divided among 
certain authorijsed academics in the county, or 
be given to Glomontary education (poor school 
fund). The elTect of this ” academic fund ” 
appears in the fact that during the next ton 
years more than three times as many acad- 
emies were chartered (107) ns in the preceding 
forty years; while the next decade (1830- 
1840) saw this number more than doubled 
(250), The ” academic fund ” was in 1837 
transferred to the " common school fund,” and 
the chartering of academies shows an immediate 
decline. Some of these academics from the 
first had ” female departments’' ; and begiiming 


about 1825 u number of distinctly female 
academies ” were chartered. In the smaller 
places, however, coeducation was the rule. 
A curriculum of 1800, probably typical of the 
bestj included ” English, Latin, and Greek, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, astronomy, 
mathematics, and Homan antiquities.” Later, 
elementary education received increased atten- 
tion in the academies, which thus formed until 
the Civil Wav the chief dopcudenco of the state 
for education. 

Prior to the Civil War fveo schooling was, 
for the most part, confined to the poor ana 
given to them as a charity from state and 
county ” poor school funds.” In J817 $260,000 
was set aside by the state ” for the future es- 
tablishment and support of free schools through- 
out the state.” The next year lots 10 and 100 
of each ” surveyor’s district ” in about one third 
of the state were reserved ” for the education of 
poor children,” In 1822 the income from these 
funds was directed towards paying the tuition 
of any poor child in whatever school he might 
chance to bo. Special schools were neither 
established nor contemplated. The working of 
this plan was at no time satisfactory, and many 
efforts were made to improve it. Wlicn the 
“surplus revenue” was veccived from Congress 
in 1836, one third (about $350,000) was set 
aside for school purpose.^, and a committee was 
appointed to visit the variou.s sections of the 
country “ particularly the New England 
states ” and report a plan of “ common schools.” 
As a result there was adopted in 1837 a thor- 
ough system of schools, free to all white chil- 
dren and supported from the income of a “ com- 
mon .scliool fund” (of nearly $1,000,000), this 
to be supplemented by a county tax (amend- 
ment of 1838), if locally desired. Whether the 
scheme was too radical a step or whether the 
panic of 1837 was too disastrous, does not now 
appear; but in 1840 the ” common school ” 
system gave place to a renewal of the “ poor 
school fund” plan. This was improved in 
1843, 1849, and in 1852. 

Parallel with this general state law were to 
be found various local efforts. Savannah from 
1818 and Augusta from 1821 had “ free school 
societies affording education to the children of 
indigent parents,” Those were supported in 
part by state and county funds. Glynn (1823) 
and Emanuel (1824) counties had free schools 
for needy child roa; Gwinnett (1826) “ for the 
education of the youth of the county.” Mc- 
Intosh county in 1830 had a free moving school. 
The academy funds ” were in several instances 
used in connection with such free school sys- 
tems. These local efforts continued more or 
loss sporadically until the permanent establish- 
ment of a common school system in 1870, 

In 1845 and again in 1856 efforts were made 
before the legislature to establish a general 
system of free schools; but not before 1858 was 
any real progress made. In that year there was 
elected as governor a man from the plum people, 
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through whoso influence the school fund wns 
much enlarged with provision for its further 
increase, and an annual appropriation of 
8100,000 was made *' for the euueation of the 
children of this state.” This marks the dis- 
appearance of the word poor ” from, his legis- 
lative enactments. By this net each county 
was to adopt its own school plan; and a county 
tax was authorized. Tlic next year county 
boards of education were provided to disburse 
the funds and examine teachers. ^ As a' result 
of tlicso acts a number of counties organized 
common free school systems. The war of 
course stopped this development; but the 
constitutional convention of IS61 added to the 
general educational provision, which has been 
in force since 1708, a clau.se authorizing the 
Genernl Assemldy “ to provide for the educa- 
tion of the people. This clause was retained 
in the constitution of 1805 (contrary to the 
statement in Barnard's ytwicrican Journal). 

Immediately after the war and before the rad- 
ical Reconstruction was begun, the legislature 
adopted (1860) an act e.stablishing a general 
system of Georgia schools ” in which was pro- 
vided a state “superintendent of public edu- 
cation,” free schooling for all white children, 
local taxation to supplement state funds, ana 
in general, all the machinery for an clTicicnt 
public school sy.stcin. The acheme was to go 
into efl'cct in 1808. Before that time Congress 
overturned the existing state government, and 
laced in power the radical rcconstructionists. 
n 1868 the constitutional convention (more 
than half of whom were Southern whites) 
adopted Avithout division an explicit provision 
for “ n thorough system of general education 
to bo forever free to all children of the state.” 
For the first time in the state schooling was 
provided for the negro. 

In 1869 the State Teachers’ Association was 
formed, and this body practically outlined the 
school law of 1870, Avhich was the first public 
frcc-school law passed under the ncAV constitu- 
tion. The ncAV school system did not escape 
the misinaiiagomcnt which characterized the 
reconstruction period, the school funds were 
diverted and spent, a large debt was contracted, 
and as a result, the seliools were closed during 
the year 1872, In 1872 the school law Avas 
revised and amended, and this laAV has formed 
the basis of the present school system for the 
state. In 1S77 another ncAv constitution avus 
adopted, and, in this, still more explicit ii\- 
sir actions Averc laid down with reference to 
education. New provisions Avith reference to 
state and county taxation for schools AA^ore 
inserted, separate schools for the tAV'o races Avero 
required, the local school systems in existence 
Averc legalized, and an additional mandate 
was laid upon the legislature to provide ”a 
thorough sy.stem of common schools,” “ as 
nearly uniform as practicable,” for the educa- 
tion of the children of the state. Side by side 
Avitli this general school system, established by 


the law of 1870, there has grown up a series of 
special school systems, regulated and controlled 
by local laAvs, Chatham County (in which is 
Savannah) Avas the first to have a separate 
.system, foUoAved closely by the city of Colum- 
bus, both being created in 1800. In the same 
year as tho new school law, 1870, Atlanta was 
created a special school system; Richmond and 
Bibb Counties folio Aving in 1872; Glynn County 
in 1873. Other citic.s folloAved, until practically 
every town of any size has its local 8y.stcm. 
Local taxation elscAvhcrc practically forbidden, 
AVas possible in these local nystems and has been 
tho chief inccntiA^c to their formation. Some 
of the best schools of tho South arc to be found 
in tlic counties and cities of Georgia operating 
under local and independent laws.^ 

In 1887 the school laAV Avas revised, and a 
number of important changes made, Tho 
preparation of all questions for teachers’ e.x- 
aminations was placed Avith the State School 
Commissioner; the election of teachers by 
county boards was changed so as to give them 
discretionary poAver in elections, instead of 
being required to elect tliosc nominated by the 
district trustees; the l)oards of district trustees 
were abolished, and the eounty was made the 
unit in administration. The state appropria- 
tions have been gradually increased until noAV 
$2,500,000 is annually disbursed from the state 
treasury. In 1891 a State Normal School was 
established by legislative act, and county 
teachers' institutes were created. In 1003 tho 
State Board of Education Avas created a State 
Textbook Commission as avcII, with power to 
adopt a uniform series of textbooks for tho 
schools of the state. In 1904 the state con- 
stitution AA'as amended so ns to make feasible 
the levying of county and district school taxes, 
and this permission has been made use of by 
many of the counties and districts since that 
time. In 1906 eleven agricultural high schools 
AVero established, one in each congressional dis- 
trict, for instruction in agricultural science, 
In 1906 the school districts were re-created and 
trustees appointed, and, in 1905, local district 
taxation for schools Avaa c.stablished for the 
fir.st time. 

In 1910 constitutional provision Avas, for the 
first time, made for the stale support of secondary 
education. The next year (1911) provision Avas 
made for state inspectors of elementary scliools ; 
and tho state school Ijoard was changed from an 
ex ojDjcio body of statehousc officers to a body 
appointed by the governor, Avhile tho pOAVor of 
tho board was much incr eased. 

Present School System. — The sehool system 
of Georgia, ns at ])rcscnt organized, is ns fol- 
io avs: At the head of tlio system is a State 
Board of Education and a State SujmrintGiulcnt 
of Schools. The State Board of Education is 
a body composed of the Governor, the State 
Superintendent of Schools, and four others ap- 
pointed by tho Governor, Tho Governor is 
president, and the State Supcrintonclent of 
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Schools 18 the chief executive officer of the 
Board. The Board regulates the supervision 
of all schools in the state, supervises all certifi- 
cation of teachers for all public schools, pro- 
vides the course of study for all common and 
high schools receiving state aid, adopts uni- 
form textbooks, and acts as a court of final 
appeal from the decisions of the state super- 
iutendcut. Counties, cities, and towns that 
levy a local tax for schools and maintain a 
term of eiglit months are exempt from the 
provisions of the law requiring uniformity in 
textbooks . The State Superintendent, of Schools 
is elected by the people for two-year periods 
and receives a salary of $3000 a year. ^ Ho 
has a general superintendence of the business 
relating to the common schools of the state, 
and is “ charged with the administration of 
the school Iaws/_* He prepares blank report 
forms, visits tlic clilTercnt counties, and examines 
into the administration of the school law, 
delivers popular addresses in the interests of 
education, and makes an annual report to the 
General Assembly, lie is also a member of 
the State Geological Board, There arc three 
state school supervisors appointed by the state 
Superintendent, who under his direction hold 
teachers* institutes, grade papers for state 
licenses, and " aid generally in supervising, 
systematizing, and improving the schools of the 
state.** 

In each county there is a county board oi 
education and a county supcrintomlcnt of 
education. The County Bnardj except in tho 
four special systems of Bibb, Chatham, Rich- 
mond, and Glynn, consists of five freeholders 
appointed by tho grand jury of tho county, 
for four-year terms, and removable for cause 
by the county judge. They receive S2 nor 
day for their services, and arc required to lay 
off their counties into school districts, to estab- 
lish at least one school for white and one for 
colored children in each, to employ the teachers 
for the schools, to fix the time and length of 
the school term, and to act ns a judicial tri- 
bunal for school affairs in the county.^ The 
board may also disapprove of auy disitiet 
trustee elected, and order a now election. 
The county superintendent of ednention, is 
chosen by popular election from among the 
citizenB of the county, for a four-year term, 
and acts ex officio as scerotary of the board. 
He acts further as a medium of communication 
betwcGU statG and district oflieem; must visit 
each school hi the county at least once every 
sixty days; acts as tlic agent of tho county 
board in jnirc hasing furniture and supplies; 
makes an annual report to tho grand jury 
and a monthly report to the State Superin- 
tciulont of Schools; issues certificates to school 
trustees; and examines teachers for licenses. 
The miniuium salary for this officG is $600 per 
annum, but tho county boan! may make such 
additional compensation, " as may bo in their 
judgment proper and just.'* County hoards 


may employ him to take the school census, 
for which he may be paid S2 a day, ^ 

Each county, not under local laws, k divided 
into school districts of at least sixteen s(juare 
miles, though smaller districts may be laid off 
if conditions require it. Eor each district, three 
trustees are elected for threc-yonr terms, one 
each year. In incorporated towns, five trustees 
are elected for thvee-ycav terms. These 
boards of trustees are to supervise the scligol 
operations in their districts, may make recom- 
mciidatioiis to the county board as to their 
choice for teachers, and must make an annual 
report to the county board. In districts 
which vote a local district tax, the boards of 
trustees may mako all rules and regulations 
for the government of the scliools, may build 
and equip tbeir schoolhou.sc8, subject to the 
approval of the county board, and may fix 
tho salaries of their teachers. Any city of 
over 2000 inhabitants may organize an inde- 
pendent school system and report direct to the 
State School Commissioner, and any county 
may be so organized by an act of the General 
Assembly, Such independent .sy^stems make 
their own course of study, and may by per- 
mission of tho state hoard certificate their own 
teachers. 

School Support, — Tho state appropriation 
constitutes about 05 per cent of the total school 
revenue for the state, and is apportioned to the 
counties and local aystems on tho aolo basis of 
the number of children 6' 18 years of age. In 
each county not operating under special laws, an 
election to vote a county tax may be called by a 
petition signed by one lourth of the voters, and 
a two-thirds majority of those voting enacts the 
tax. The county board detorminos the amount, 
not to exceed five mills.^ By a similar petition 
and election, any district may vote a similar 
district tax, the local board of trustees deter- 
mining the amount up to five mills. A con- 
siderable amount is still contributed from 
private source.^, and in some districts a species 
of the rate tax is still allowed,^ by common 
consent, in the form of a small incidental fee 
to cover tl\e coat of school supplies, fuel, and 
janitor service, though pupils who arc unable 
to pay arc excused from tho fee, and the courts 
do not recognize the right of the districts to 
exact the fee. 

Educational Condiliona. — Of the population 
of 1910, 45,1 per cent were negroes and 99 
per cent were native born. But throe states 
(Louisiana, Mississippi, and Soutii Carolina) 
have a larger percentage of negroes in the total 
population, in one half of the cotmties tho 
blacks outnumber the whites, and in one 
fourth of the counties they outnumber tho 
whites two or more to one. The percentage of 
children, 5- IS years of ago, in the total popu- 
lation (33.4 per cent), i.s high, being larger in 
but four state.s, and nil of these in the South. 
While the state has made rapid advances in 
manufacturing within recent years, it is still 
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l/irgely an flgricuUural state, aa 84. 4 per cent 
of the total population live in rural districts, 
and but 11 per cent in cities of over 8000 
iidiflbitanta, 

In illiteracy, Georgia stood sixth in^ 1000 in 
its percentage of the total population, ten 
years or over, who were illiterate. By race, 
tlic state stood third in iJliteracj^ for the negro 
population and ninth for the white population, 
and by percentage, 11.0 per cent of the whites 
and 52.4 per cent of the negroes wore illiterate. 
There wns little dilTcrence in illiteracy between 
the sexes. But 1.1 per cent of the total popu- 
latioii of the state was of foreign birth. 

Outside of tjiD towns and cities, tlie .state 
has little material equipment for tlio work of 
education. The average value of all publitsly 
owned achoolhouses in the state during the 
last year for which statistics are available was 
about SI 800. Much of the money for repairs 
and for new buildings in the rural districts is 
raised by private .subscription. TJjc school 
term, too, is commonl>[ lengthened by the same 
means, many commimities ])rovidiug what are 
called long-term schools hy^ private subscription. 
The subject matter of instruction embraces 
agriculture, civil government, and physiology 
and hygiene, in addition to the common school 
brandies. TJie *StatD Board of Education 
adopts a uniform system of textbooks for the 
schools of the state, but counties, cities, and 
towns that levy a tax for graded schools and 
maintain an eight-months school are not re- 
quired to use the uniform series. Each county 
board is authorized by law to establish one nr 
more manual labor schools, but such schools 
must be self-sustaining. As in Alabama, the 
elementary school system of Georgia is just 
now being rounded out and classified. 

Teachers and Training, — For the training 
of future teachers, tho state maintains or helps 
to maintain four institutions, one of which is 
for the coJorcil race, and there are also three 
private normal and industrial schools, all of 
which are for the colored race. Of the state 
schools, the Georgia Normal and Iiulustrial 
College for whites at Millcdgovillc, and the 
Georgia State Industrial College for negroes 
at Savannah, are partly normal and partly 
industiial institutions, and of a typo common in 
tliQ South. The law of the state still authorizes 
two forms of teachers’ contracts, one the usual 
form by tho month, and tho other whore pay- 
ments arc made to private school teachers who 
take public school pupils at a certain rate 
based on enrollment and attendance, and thus 
conduct a long-term school. The wages of tho 
teachers arc low. 

Secondary Education. — Georgia has its high 
school system belter developed than any of 
the neighboring iSouthern States, the state re- 
porting 231 public and 48 private hi^h scliools. 
Of the public higli schools, 12 were in cities of 
8000 inhabitants or over, while 219 wore in 
smaller places. Six of tnc total number of 


high scJiooJs for tJm col orod race. Tho 
state has recently (1010) authorized state aid 
to high schools, such aid having been expre.ssly 
forliiddcn by the Constitution of 1877. With 
the development of tlic agricultural and natural 
resources of tho stale, uiid the conscinueut in- 
crease in the amount of money available for 
oduoatioii, coJnlition.s may be e.vpcctcd to im- 
prove very rapidly. 

Higher and Technical Education, — The 
University of Georgia (q,v.) at AtlieiiH, founded 
In 1784 and opened in 1800; the Oofjrgia State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 
also at Athens, and opened in 1872; the 
Georgia School of Technology, at Atlanta, 
opened in 1888; and the North Georgia Agri- 
cultural College at Dnhloncga, opened in 1872, 
stand at the culmination of the public school 
system of tho state. The Georgia 8taie In- 
dustrial College, at Savannah, offers somewhat 
si II dim* instruction for the colored race, Georgia 
has a Jarp miiubcr of coilcgc.s, jicnrly all 
doiiorninational, some of them for the iiopo 
race, which offer preparatory and coilogiato 
instruction. Few of them have mueli endow- 
ment or high .stiuulards. The state also main- 
tains the Georgia Academy for the Blind, at 
Macon; the Georgia Scliool for tluj Deaf at 
CftvCfSpring; the Georgia Normal and Iiidu.sti’ial 
College for girls, at Mill edge ville; and eleven 
district agricultural .solioola for tiie teacdung of 
tho elements of agriculture. Thu Normal and 
Iiulustrial College is one of a type of institu- 
tions found in the South, whicli oHorH training 
to girls along vocational, industrial, normal, and 
musical and artistic line.s. 

W. II. K. and B. P. O. 
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GEORGIA, UNIVERSITY OF, ATHENS, 
GA. — The earliest state university in the 
United States, chartered in February, 1784, 
while the University of tho state of New York 
received its charter in May, 1784. By tlio 
amended charter of 1785 ail public education 
in Georgia was made a part of the University 
(see Gbohoia, Stato of). Tho early studies 
provided in the University were mainly litomry, 
and only the arts degree was conferred. Tlic 
land grants made by Congress in 1802 made 
the establishment of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture and the Mcebanieal Arts and 
the provision of modern scientiric studies pos- 
sible. In 1867 the Lumpkin Law School was 
incorporated as a department of tho University; 
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the North AKiicultuml CqIIcrc fol- 

lowed jn 1872; niid In 1878 the Ocorgia Medi- 
cal College at Augusta l)(*eame a <lci)nrtmcnt 
of the University. The following iiistitutioim 
are also bmnehes or depnrlnieuls ot the Uni- 
vorsily: Ccorgia Sehool of Technology at 
Atlanta, 1<S85; ( leorgin Normal and Industrial 
College for (lirls at Millodgevillc, 1881); Georgia 
IiuUiHtrinl Bcihool for Coloretl Youth at ♦Sa- 
vannah, 1800; and the State Nornml School, 
near Athens, 1805. More recent extensions 
are the School of Pharmacy, 1008; the Sum- 
iner School, 1001; Georgia State College of 
Agriculture; the School of Forestry, 1906; and 
the School of ICducaiion, 1908. Franklin Col- 
lege is the collc;?o of arts. The government of 
the Universiti^ is in the hands of a Boar<l of 
Trustees appointed by the Governor. The sup- 
port comes from state taxation, federal grants, 
and private gifts. The University canii)us 
cxteiuls over an area of 132 acrc.s, aiul tlic Uni- 
versity farm covers 830 acres. The main build- 
ing cquij)mcnt coinjirises fifteen binldings. Tlie 
admission requirennents are fourteen units, 
four comlitions being allowed. The degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor 
of Science in Civil lOngineering or Agrioultuvc, 
Bachelor of Law (after a two years' course), 
are conferred on completion of the apnro- 
priate courses. I)egro(?.s are also conferred by 
some of the af]iliate<l institullons, as the North 
Georgia Agricultural College, the Medical Col- 
lege, the Georgia School of Tecimology. The 
enrollment of students at Athens in 1010-11 was 
940; (liHlributeil ns folio wsj graduate school, 7; 
college, J80; seienco and engineering, 176; agri- 
culture, 223; law, 65; pharmacy, 10; summer 
school, 337, The University at Athens has a 
faculty of 40 members, of whom 25 arc profes- 
sors and 9 adjnnei professors. David Cren- 
ahaw Barrow, LL.D., is the chancellor, 

GERBERT, or GERBERTUS. — One of tho 
most remarkable scholars of the Middle Ages, 
and a man \vho had a marked influence upon 
mathematical instruction. Ho was born at or 
near Aurihae, about 950. Richer, his pupil 
and friend, to whom we arc indebted for most 
of our knowledge of his life, speaks of him as 
an Aquitaniaii, and rclntc.s that as a child he 
entered the monastery of Saint Gdraiild. 
Other writers speak of his family as being re- 
lated to royalty, but in spite of careful research 
his parontago still remains obscure. Ho Bcoms 
to iiavc been a brilliant student, and one of 
agreeable manner and without forwardness. 
In 967 Borel, Comte d'Argel, lately become 
lord of Barccloim, visited Aurillac and saw tho 
youthful Gcrbcrt. The abbot, informed by 
Borcl that Spain at that time had a number of 
disUngxiisimd scholars, confulcd Gerbcrt to him 
in order that the boy might actiuire the learn- 
ing of that country. Borcl gave Gcrbcrt into 
the clmrgo of Hatton, Bishop of Vich, under 
whom, Richer tells us, he made rapid progress, 


particularly in matlicmatics.” Gerber t re- 
mniiicd three years in Barcelona, and in this 
time he may po3.siI)Iy have learned the Hindu- 
Arabic numcrnls (sec Notatiom), since he 
know something of them later in life. After 
this sojourn he accompanied Borcl and Hatton 
to Romo, where in 970 he was presented to 
Pope John XIII. The Pope was bo pleased 
with the young monk's proficiency in music 
and astronomy that he spoke of him to Otho I, 
a monarch with great interest in education, 
although himself illiterate. Through these 
circum.slances and by means of his natural 
abilities, Gerliert obtained the favor of both 
Pope and emperor, and In 972, at his request, 
lie was allowed to go to Rheims with the arch- 
deacon Garamnus in order to study logic under 
this scliolnr. The diocc.se of Rheims at tliat 
time possessed 700 cures and 23 inoimstGries, 
the most important of the latter being that of 
St. Dcuis. Here it was that Gerber t carried 
on his later studies, and here he made a brllUaut 
reputation as a teacher. His chief work in 
the lecture hall was in rhetoric, but ho nequired 
a great renown ns an arithmetician from his 
use of a special form of tho abacus {q.v.)t n 
form that may have been invented by him. 
He also used certain numerals known ns tho 
apice.s (see Notation), forma that are often 
attributed to Boethius (g.a,). He also had a 
great reputation for his work in astronomy, 
which subject he taught at Rheims. After a 
iirilUant period of teaching in this monastery 
he was made abbot at Bobbio (982), one of tho 
most important church positions in Italy, and 
nine years later (991) he became Archbishop of 
Rheims. In 998 he became Archbishop of 
Ravenna, and a year later he was elevated to 
the papal chair as S^dvestor II. Ho reigned ns 
Pope only four years, dying on May 12, 1003. 
His mathematical works include a treatise on 
tho abacus, a work Do mmcroruin divisionef 
and a work Dc geomlria, D. E, S. 
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GERBERT, MARTIN, BARON OF HOR- 
NAU AND PRINCE-ABBOT OF ST, BLAISE 
(1720-1793), — One of tho most learned and 
saintly Roman Catholic prelates of tho eight- 
eenth century. He was educated at the Jesuit 
Collssgc at Fvcibvwg and in tUo cloister of St. 
Blaise and enriched his mind by varied onlturo 
and by travels, from which ho brought back 
abundant spoil of Mss. from the libraries of 
Europe. Historical research, especially in 
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music, was his favorite pursuit. He formed 
relations with learned societies everywhere, and 
made many important discoveries in this field. 
Ills treatise Dg Cantu ei Musiea was published 
in two volumes in 1774 and has ever since formed 
the basis of all musical scholarship. The 
Serif tores Ecdcsiastici de Musica Sacra (1784) 
created a sensation in the musical world and 
was of the highest value for the study of music. 
It Avna n collection of all the ancient authors 
who had written upon musical subjects from the 
third century to the invention of printing and 
whose works had remained in manuscript and 
were for the most part unknown. W. R. 
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GERBIER, SIR BALTHAZAR (71591-1667). 
— Fainter, architect, and courtier. He de- 
vised schemes for the education of noblemen and 
gentlemen’s sons in an Academy in Bethnal 
Green. Gerbicr was a Dutchman and came to 
England in 1C 1 6 and entered the service of George 
Villicrs, afterwards Duke of Biiokingliam. In 
1631 Gerbicr King Charles Fs agent at 
Brussels and in 1641 Master of the Ceremonies. 
He issued prospectuses, Juno ^8, 1648, and in 
1649 on June 18, August 4, October 31. Tho 
prospectus for Juno 28, 1648, is addressed to 
“ all Fathers of Noble Families and lovers of 
Virtue/' in which he etated ho was founding nn 
Academy in which would bo taught Frencli, 
Italian, Spanish, German, and Low Dutch, 
both ancient and modern histories, jointly with 
the constitution and government of the most 
famous empires and estate.s of tho world. 
Courses wore given in experimental Natural Phi- 
losophy, mathematics, including arithmetic, 
bookkeeping '' by double parties," geometry, 
geography, cosmograph 3 ^ perspective, and 
architecture, practical mathematics, to include 
fortification, besieging, and defending of places, 
fireworks, ordering of battalia, and marches of 
arms; music, playing of all sorts of instruments, 
dancing, fencing, riding tho erect horse, to- 
getlier with the new manner of lighting on 
horseback. Permission was also to be made 
for teaching drawing, painting, limning, and 
carving. Gerbicr announced tliat he was him- 
self preparing treatises for the study of modern 
languages. He was also prepared to lodge the 
sons of gentlemen in his own house at Bethnal 
Green. He thus promises to parents an edu- 
cation for their sons at home in England, sim- 
ilar to what they could get in academics abroad 
and the avoidance of the dangers and in- 
conveniences ** of education abroad, “in these 
evil times.” In the prospectus of August 4, 
1649, Gerbier provides a time-table. The 
regulations arc modeled to some extent on 
those of Sir Francis Kinaston'a ((/.y.) Musaewn 
Minervac. On December 21, 1649, ho issued 
a notice that ladies might attend his lectures, 
and adventurer as he was, he is probably to be 


credited with being the first in England to en- 
courage the idea of men and women attending 
academic lectures together, F. W. 

Sec Gentry and Nobugs, Education op; 
Acadesubs, Courtly. 
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german influence on AMERICAN 

EDUCATION. — German educational ideas 
and methods have .profoundly influenced all 
parts of the American syatcin of education, but 
especially its top and its foundation, the uni- 
versity and the elementary achool, including tho 
kindergarten, both of which have been cither 
created or fashioned on the model of tho corre- 
sponding German institutions. 

This influence has been exerted through five 
different channels, which, of course, frequently 
run into one another and cannot bo entirely 
separated, namely, (a) through the work of 
German- American.^ and of Gcrman-Amcrican 
schools; (6) through American stu dents cdii- 
cated in German universities (see Ttcf^ V. S, 
Com, E<1, 1807-1898, Vol. I, pp. 010-013); 
(c) through reports on German education pub- 
lished by American and other visitors of Ger- 
man schools; (d) through tho study of German 
pedagogjs psychology, and philosophy on tho 
part of Amoricfins in this country; aiul 
(e) through tho work of German Iccturera 
brought over either as exchange professors or 
by invitation of such bodies as tho Gor- 
manistic Society of America (< 2 .y.). 

Of these, the direct influence of Gorman- 
Americaiis and of the Germ an-Ameri can schools 
has been comparatively small, certainly not bo 
great as might have been expected, considering 
the numerical proportion of tho German ele- 
ment, which is estimated at about 27 \)cr 
cent of the total population. The chief 
reason for this lack of direct influence lies 
probably in the differonce of language, which 
separated the German- American schools from 
tho main current of national education, and 
also in the fact that nearly all of these schools 
^vere either private or parochial scliools. Still 
a large number of Germaii-Amcrican teachers 
have played an important part in American 
education. Among those arc Fraiui Daniel 
Pastorius (1051-1710), tho first German teacher 
in America, the founder of Germantown; Carl 
Pollen (1795-1840), the first professor of the 
German language in Harvard; Francis Licbov 
(1800-1872), who introduced gyraiiastio train- 
ing into Boston and afterwards bcoamo one of 
the greatest jurists of America; II. E. von Holst, 
the author of tho Constitulional Historj/ of the 
United States; William N, Hailmaim, super- 
intondent of public schools at La Porto, Ind, 
(1883-1894), afterwards national euperiiitom 
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dent of Indian Schools; and many others. 
What was perhaps the earliest hook of a peda- 
gogical nature to appear in this country was 
from the pen of a Ucvman, Christopher Dock 
(g.y.), a master of ono of the early Vcnnsyl- 
vania schools. (See Pennsylvania, Static of; 
Pahociiial School System.) 

Among the first American students matricvi- 
latccl in German universities wore George 
Ticlinor, Edward Everett, George Bancroft, 
and Joseph G. Cogswell, all of whom studied in 
the I/niversity of Gfittiugen. Everett was the 
first American who received a Ph.D. degree from 
a German university (1819), Previous to this, 
Benjamin Smith Barton, of Lancaster, Pa., 
had obtained the decree of Doctor of Medicine 
from the same university (1799). Bancroft 
and Cogswell founded (1823) the Round Hill 
School, near Northampton, Mass., the first 
school in this country thoroughly impressed 
with the German ideas. During the remaining 
part of the nineteenth century and up to the 
present an increasing number of American 
students have pursued advanced studies at 
Gottingen, Berlin, Halle, and later on also at 
Leip^Jg, Bonn, Heidelberg, Jena, and other 
German unlvorslUcs, Hundreds of these have 


become professors in American colleges and 
have transplanted German ideas of advanced 
instruction and Gorman methods of rcsearcli 
upon American soil. Through their students 
in the 'graduate^ departments of universities 
and colleges this infiucnco has been very widely 
extended. The foundation of Johns Hopkins 
University in 187G marks an epoch in American 
university education. This institution was, 
in its fundamental ideas, largely modeled on 
the pattern of tlio German university, and most 
of its early profe-ssors had been students in 
Germany. (See Colleqe, Ameiucan; Uni- 
versities, American.) 

The most important reports on German 
education which influenced American schools 
were those of John Griscom (q,v.) (1819), Alex- 
ander D. Baoho ^ and C. E. Stowe {q.v,) 
(1833), but pavtieulany that of Victor Cousin 
(q.v,) (1831), which was translated into English, 
and published in the United States in 1835. 
The American pulilicatioii of Gouaiu'.s work 
proved to bo of enormous influence on educa- 
tion in the Middle West. Equally important 
was the famous Seventh Annual Report of 
Horace Maun (1843), which, among other 
things, called special attention to the methods 
of the Prussian normal schools. 


The study of German literature and phi- 
losophy among English-speaking peoples may 
largely bo traced back to the infiucnco of Cole- 
ridge and Carlyle. In America those studies 
received an impetus through Emerson,^ Theo- 
dore Parker, Margaret Fuller, Frederick H. 
Hedge, Henry Barnard, William T. Harris. 
Elizabeth Peabody, Charles Do Garmo, ana 
others. Bernard, in his Journal of Mucatiojij 
published translations from Earl von Raumcr’a 


History of Pedagogy; Harris studied the 
philosophical system of Hegel and tlie peda- 
gogical philosophy of Karl lloseiikranz; Muss 
Peabody beeamo an enthusiastic follower of 
Froebel and founded (1807) the American 
Froebel Union; Charles De Garmo, the 
McMurrys, and others, introduced American 
teachers to the pedagogy and philosophy of 
Herbavt. 

The custom of bringing over German Icc- 
turevs on educational subjects is of recent 
origin, so that the results of this activity still 
Ho with the future. Yet an important influ- 
ence may be expected at least in two directions, 
namely, towards vocational training, through 
the work of the Munich school superintendent, 
Dr, Goorg Kerachensteinor, and towards tlie 
improvement in teaching modern foreign lan- 
guages through the inspiration given by Dr. 
Max Waller, director of the Miisterschule in 
Frankfort a. M. F, M, 

See under separate titles for further account 
of the persons mentioned in this article; esp., 
Pbstalozzian Movement in America; Man- 
ual Lahou Institutions ; Fellenrerq; Froe- 
jjel; Kinueiigarten; Colonial Period in 
Ambiucan Education; etc. 

GERMAN INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. — At the time of the llefonua- 
lion, German influence, commingled with that 
of Erasmus, Calvin, and Sturm, made a deep 
and Ia.sting impression upon the course of 
study in English schools and upon the 
English idea of the relation between the 
state and education. LutheFs Schrift an 
die Rathsherreii alter Stiidle DeuUchlandSf dass 
sic Chrislliche Schnlen attfricklen und halien 
soUeUf written in 1524, had its echo in the pre- 
amble to the Chantry Act passed- in the first 
year of IGng Edward VI (1647), and in the 
Constitutions and Canons Ecelegiastioal of 
the Church of England, lfi03, especially Can- 
ons LIX and LXXVII-LXXIX. There arc 
traces of the same influence in English Poor 
Law administvatlcm as early as the reign of 
Elizabeth and prior to the Poor Law Relief Act 
of 1601, which first recognized the public obliga- 
tion to supply elementary education in the case 
of the children of tlic destitute poor. In the 
curriculuin of the Engllsli Grammar Schools 
the educational influeneo of Melanchthon (g.i/.), 
combined with that of Maturin Cordier ((jf.v.) 
of Genova, is clear, c.spccially in the emphasis 
which was laid upon religious instruction as a 
dominant feature in the’ course of training. 

Tho influence of Prote.stant Germany was 
deepened in English education in tho seven- 
teenth century by tho study of the works of 
Comenius (<?.y.), and c.specially of his Great 
Didactic (first published in Latin, 1G67), and of 
the, J'a?uiae Linguanm 7cs(i6idinu (EugUsh 
translation, 1647) and Orbis Pictiis (1657), At 
the invitation of his friend, Samuel ITartlib, 
Comenius visited England in 1641, and, if the 
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disturbed political condition of the country bad 
not provented it, might well have been enpgcd 
to take a leading part in the rcorgaiiixation of 
English education. Comcnius's work was well 
known to Milton, and he is referred to in the 
latter's Tractate on Eihicatioii (1C44) ns “a 
person sent hither by some good Providence 
from a far country to be the occasion anti tho 
incitement of great good to this island.” Tho 
Civil War, however, and tho reactionary ten- 
dencies of tho llcstoration period prevented 
the influence of Comenius from bearing full 
fruit in tho educational life of England. 

In tho last years of tho seventeenth century, 
1698^1699, Dr, Bray and his associates 
established a Society Jor Propagating Chmtian 
JOiowledge oi'c main purpose of which 

was ” to set up catechetical schools for tho edu- 
cation of poor children in reading and writing, 
and more csipecially in the principles of tho 
Christian religion." In tho movement for 
tho reformation of English morals and for tho 
establishment of charity schools (5.1?.), the in- 
fluence of tho German Pietists was strong, 
August Hermann Francko iq,v,) was asked to 
send over two Germans to help in tho setting 
up of Charity Schools, and these two visitors 
attended a meeting of the Society on May 11, 
1699, to give an account of the sohool which 
had been erected at riallc by A, H. Francke, 
who was at the same meeting chosen a corre- 
Bpondhig momher of tho Society. 

Tho educational ofTorts of John Wc.sley 
(1703-1791), especially during tho years 1742 
onwards, were greatly influenced by^ what ho 
saw among the Moravians during his visit to 
Horrnhut in 1738. The Moravian polity, 
influenced by Pietism (^.a), made tho Orphan 
House, which aimed at giving a Christian educa- 
tion to boys and girls, an essential part of tho 
organisation of tho Church. From 1760 Mora- 
vian schools in England have exorcised a quiet 
but beneficial influence in English education. 

The next great wave of German influence 
camc^ into English education through S. T, 
Coleridge, who, in 1830, in his essay on The 
QonstitxUion of the Ckxtrck and Stale according 
to the Idea of Eachi echoed the teaching of 
Fichte that the aim of fitatesmon should 
be "to form and train up tho people of tho 
country to obedient, free, useful, and organi- 
zable subjects, citizens and patriots, living to tho 
benefit of the state and prepared to die in its 
defence," Throughout tho great speeches on 
education made in tho English Parliament by 
Brougham Roebuck, and others during 

tho years 1833-1836, German precedent for com- 
pulsory education was quoted as n convincing 
proof of tho practicability of making elementary 
instruction obligatory by law. After Cole- 
ridge, Thomas Carlyle {q,v,) did much to famil- 
iarize the English public with German ideals 
of state-organized education, especially in Past 
and Present (1843) and in Latter'Day Pam- 
phlets (1850). It was, however, through Albert, 


the Prince Consort (who inavricd Queen Vic- 
toria in 1840), that onliglitonod Gorman iih^ns 
as to the action of the state in pnhlic education 
became most widely extended in England, 
During the twenty-one years of liis resi deuce 
ill England, Priiico Albert Hueceeded, with the 
help of Lyon Playfair and others, in develop- 
ing the State Department of Art and Science 
and in promoting wise extensions of state ac- 
tivity in clemcnlarv and technical oilucation. 

The success of the Prussian army in the war 
with Auslrift in 1800 drew /aientioii to the mili- 
tary and social value of the intelligciico and 
discipline which had been ditTused tliroughout 
the German people by the elaborate organiza- 
tion of state-aided schools. The impression 
thus produced upon the public mind wa.s one 
factor which led to the carrying of tho Ele- 
mentary Education Act in 1S70 and to the sub- 
sequent adoption in 187G of tlie principle of 
compulsory education. (See EnoI/ANd, Edu- 
cation In.) 

Since that time German influence in English 
education has been persistent and penetrating. 
At every point Gorman methods have been 
investigated and German precedents quoted. 
Of all English writers, Matthew Arnold (17.11.) 
was tlic mo.st successful in attracting the atten- 
tion of responsible English administrators and 
statesmen to the value of tho German methocls 
of educational organization. Since 1880 Ger- 
man inllucncc line consefjiicnlly been note- 
worthy in EnglisU policy as regards secondary 
education, technical instruction, and university 
developraent. The latest illustration of the 
same influence is found in tho movoment for 
the enforcement of aUendance at contmuation 
schools, part of the Scottish Act of 1908 having 
been avowedly modeled to some extent on 
German precedent, and the latter being con- 
stantly quoted in favor of the adoption of a 
similar policy in England, 

In four respects German influence has been 
especially strong in English education, (1) From 
the Reformation to the pre.sent time it Ims 
tended to strengthen the view that religious 
teaching should be part of the regular curricu- 
lum of state-aided elementary and secondary 
schools, (2) Throughout tho nineteenth cen- 
tury it has supported the idea that the state 
should take an elective and, indeed, deter- 
minativo, part in tho regulation of all grades of 
national education. (3) It has stimulated in 
the highest degree tho scientific study of meth- 
ods of teaching and of tho philosophy of educa- 
tion, (4) It iiaa secured general acceptance 
for the view that tho state can help in develop- 
ing the economic prosperity of a nation by 
tho systoinaiic eiicouragoment of teclmioal and 
commercial instruction, M, E, S, 
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GERMANISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
THE. — Ovgamzed in New York City iu 190‘t 
to promote the knowledge and study of Ger- 
man civilization in Amcriea and of Amcricna 
civilization in Germany, by supporting uni- 
versity instruction in these subjects, by arrang- 
ing public lecturo.s, by publishing and distribut- 
ing documents, and by otlicr means adapted 
to the ends for which the Society is c.stablisned. 
In accordance with this program a IcctuvcsUip 
on tlio History of Gorman Civilization has been 
maintained at Columbia University since 1905, 
while during the first term of the academic year 
1907-1908 a similar ^ course of lectures was 
delivered at Yale University, Other German 
scholars and authors invited by the Society to 
lecture in New York and other cities before 
colleges and universities and Gorman societies 
include Professor Friedrich Dolitzsch, Berlin; 
Dr, Ludwig Fulda, Berlin; Professor Otto 
HoeUsch, Posen; Fvofessov Hermann Andevs 
Kruger, Hanover; Dr. Carl Hauptmann, 
Mittcl-Sclireibcrhauj Professor Max Fricd- 
laender, Berlin; Prolossor Rudolf Lehmann, 
Posen; Ern.st von Wolzogen, Darmstadt; Profes- 
sor Wilhelm Pnszkowskl, Berlin; and Rudolf 
Ilorzog, Rhein breitbach. Similarly* a number 
of American scholars have lectured in Germany 
under the auspices of the Society and of the 
Prussian and Saxon Ministries of Public In- 
struction. In addition a large number of 
single lectures and courses of lccture.s on Ger- 
man literature, music, education, art, history, 
jmlitics, etc,, have been provided in New York 
Citv (including Brooklyn), both in Gorman 
and in English. In 1008 the Society inaugu- 
rated a series of publications, which include 


lectures delivered by Professor John W. Bur- 
gos.s, Columbia, on Gerpiany and the United 
BlateSf and on The German Emperor and the 
German Governmentf and by Dr. Carl Haupt- 
maun on Daa Oeheimnis der OeslaU, Tlic pub- 
lication of a quarterly journal devoted to the 
interests of the Society and to the promotion 
of the aims mentioned above is contemplated, 
The first president of the Society was President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity (1005-1907), who %Yas succeeded by Pro- 
fessor John W. Burgess (1907-1909), and 
Edward D. Adams, Esq. (1909-1911), donor 
of the Deutsches Haus at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Professor William H. Carpenter of 
Columbia University (1911- ). R. T., Jr. 

Reforencea { — 

The Activities of the Qermanislic Society of America, 

1 W-1910. (Now York. 1910.) 

The Activities of theGermanislic Society of America, 1010. 

(Now York, 1010.) 

GERMANY, EDUCATION IN. — GEN- 
ERAL CHARACTERISTICS,— The German 
educational system, more than that of any 
other country, has been formed on the one 
side through the definite plans of the gov- 
erning body and on the other through the 
ideas of philosophic thinkers, and has always 
remained in a coudiUon of progiesa and de- 
velopment, although it Ims often been criticized 
as torpid. Tliore have appeared in this country 
neither such aUsolutc centralization nor such 
sudden transformation as in France. The im- 
portance of the Gorman educational system 
rests mainly on the elementary schools, the 
gymnasiums, and the universities. But be- 
sides these \\\my other types of educational 
and training institutions have been developed 
and at prc.sent are increasing, while inftiicnccs 
from abroad are constantly being felt and fol- 
lowed, Multiplicity of types and a variety 
of finer distinctions between them are promoted 
by the existence of the German states side by 
side, for they are entirely independent in their 
domestic affairs. It is true that tl\e smaller 
states have frequently followed the example of 
the largest federal state, Prussia, but gen- 
ovftUy this has not been done \Yithoui con- 
siderable departures. Hence an understanding 
of the German system has by no means been 
acquired after a glance at the Prussian, and 
tlicrc is ns little justification for thinking that 
a knowledge of the Pru.*5sian schools of one 
particular type has been obtained after obser- 
vation of one individual instance^ — a mistake 
which is easily made by foreign visitors. Even 
where the regulations arc at bottom similar, 
mdividiial institutions may show considornble 
divergence from each other according to the 
personality of the directors and touchers, or 
their particular tradition, or the spirit of the 
locality and its people. At present also the 
bodies controlling education are explicitly 
favoring greater independence in the iudi- 
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vidual schools. Tho period of greatest uni- 
formity has passed for Germany, while in 
France this ideal is still maintained to a largo 
extent. The establishment of uniform types 
of schools is never prompted merely by the 
desire for control; rather is this based on a belief 
that tho ideal has been discovered and a desire 
that this ideal should be put into practice every- 
where. Owing both to external (economic and 
other) and internal reasons some hesitation is 
apparent in relation to tho now movement. 
Foresight and .discretion are particularly nec- 
essary in the face of tho ever increasing clamor 
which with passionate excitement demands tho 
complete overthrow of the present organiza- 
tion. Further, tho feeling that the youth of 
the nation should not be Hghthcartcdly made 
the subject of experimentation must meet with 
approval. Moreover it is an undeniable fact 
that Germany owes the ^ importance which 
she has gained in recent times in part to tho 
character of her educational^ system, Not 
rigidity, but flexibility; not lighthearted dc- 
airkXQtioiii bwt though t/uJ jeorganization; theae 
may be said to characterize the fundamental 
attitude of educational administration in Ger- 
many. 

HISTORY. — While a correct appreciation 
of tho educational system of the present ia 
impossible without a knowledge of its history, 
but tho briefest oiitlino will be pivcii hero with 
reference to tho titles under which the subjects 
arc discussed. In the Middle Ages education 
and culture in Germany, as in all other Euro- 
pean countries, lay in the hands of the Church; 
this period is described under Middle Ages 
and tho various topics to which cross reference 
is there made. This education Avas accom- 
anied in the ease of the upper classes of society 
y another training for physical and military 
ability and excellence^ and at the height of the 
medieval period the ideal of ehivalric training 
Avas introduced from Franco, an aim which 
included polite conduct, feeling for the social 
accomplishments, an understanding of poetry 
and music, (See Chivalkic Education.) For 
the people as a whole, that is tlie loAvor class 
of society, beyond goneraf redgfous and 
moral influence, nothing Avas done. (Sec, 
liOAVcvor, the Chahlemaone and Education 
for the period of revival Avhich included tho 
Germans.) For the simplest needs of economic 
life writing and ciphering wore taught in private 
schools, Avhilo on the other side out of a num- 
ber of the most important ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions of learning there grcAv the imivcrsitics 
Avhich, hoAVCver, bore no national character, 
but reproduced a fairly similar type in France, 
Italy, Spain, England, and Germany and in 
consequence ^ of tho universa! prevalence of 
Latin Averc visited by members of the different 
nations, (See beloAv German Uniyeubities.) 

For the close of the Middle Ages the discus- 
sions under Scholasticism, Renaissance 
Period, Humanities, Cicbronianism, and 


cspeciaffy the Reformation and Education 
relate to Germany. Also the history of Uiii- 
versitica (ff.y.) is closely related to tho Teutonic 
peoples. The development during tho Refor- 
mation is further discussed under Luther, 
Melanchthon, Sturm, and other Icaclors. 

An opportunity for the founding of a largo 
number of important schools in tho century of 
the Reformation Ava>s afforded by the dissolution 
of Avenltliy monasteries by tho authorities whieli 
had adopted Protestantism. Several of the 
schools organized at that period attained con- 
siderable reputation, educated men of rouoAvn, 
and ill a modified form are still in existence; 
examples are the Klostenclmlcn (sec CloUler 
Schools) in Wtirttcinbcrg and the Filrsfcn- 
schuhn in Saxony. At the same period, 
too, the ruling princes began to undertake tho 
tasK of educating their subjects, not as might bo 
tiiought merely from ideal motives, but with 
tlic not unpraiscwortiiy object of insuring for 
their countries capable oflicers, j udges, proacherst 
and tcachcr.s. Hence in the course of the 
jBLYtcDntb and seven teen tJi centuries there were 
issued in the different states of the Empire 
Avell-planned school ordinances; in other 
Avords, a definite, universal organization of the 
school system, including courses of study and 
instructions on method, took place. Saxony, 
Bruns Avick, Wllrttembcrg, and Saxc-Gotlui dc- 
Bcrve apodal mention hero. (See Ernkbt the 
Pious; Gotha, School Rkfoum in.) The 
amount of industry applied by tcaeliei' and 
taught in schools of that period to the attain- 
ment of the e.stablishcd humanistic aim, the 
number of periods, and the extent of the read- 
ing, call cause nothing but astonishment. The 
educational actions in Catholic Germany dur- 
ing this period is also treated under Jesus, 
Society op, Educational Work of, and re- 
lated topics. 

In the seventeenth century the eccentric 
Wolfgang Ratkc (g.a.) and tho broad-minded 
and keen-sigh ted J, Amos Comenius (i/.y.), 
Avho proposed entirely ncAV ideas and plans for 
the aims and methods of instruction, restored 
the vernacular to its more important place, 
sought more correct, psychofogicaf foundations, 
made learning easier for the young, and hoped 
Avith some assurance to help towards a l\u- 
manity that would bo more valuable. These 
practical efforts were influentia! only for a brief 
period and over a small section of tho German 
schools. 

From tho luimanUtio pedantry a depariuro 
Avas made towards tho end of tho sovenlccuth 
century in the dircotion of versatility and 
practicality of social requirements by the edu- 
cational system of the so-called Riilcrakaihmim^ 
that is, institutions for the sons of tho nobility. 
(See Academies, Courtly.) Hero instruction 
was given in several modern languages as well 
as a variety of recent sciences and many 
ehivalric ^ and practical accomplishments, 
generally in a cursory and superficial manner. 
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The majority of these institutions, however, 
did not enjoy a long oxistonce. But their aims 
were partialljr aucl gradually adopted ii\ the 
other institutions for higher education, while 
even the educational organizationa of the 
rietiata {q.v,) (c. 1700), espooiaUy the school 
system established at Hallo by A. H. Frnneko 
now included a variety of real knowledge, 
olfered nn opportunity for learning differeni 
types of manual and industrial occupations, 
introduced easier methods to facilitate the 
learning of Latin, made room for exercises in 
the vernacular, and, as is to bo expected, made 
religious and moral education the main object. 
From this point Heal schools wore developed 
since about the midcUo of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the eavUest of which in a modihed and 
improved form still continues to exist in Berlin, 
(See Heckeu,) The pedagogy of the Pietists 
equally promoted opimon in favor of the right 
of the lower classes to education. 

After compulsory school attendance had 
already been introduced in the seventeenth 
century in some of the small Thiiringian states, 
as, c.g, in Saxe-Got ha, such compulsion was 
definitely imposed from 1713 in the rising state 
of Prussia by the energetic, yet reckless king, 
Frederick William L Under hia greater suc- 
cessor, Frederick the Great the cle- 

montavy sciiool made hardly any progress. 
There was a feeling for a long time that duties 
of nn elementary school teacher should be 
intrusted to anybody of the ^ most modest 
personal education, such as artisans, or non- 
com missioned military ofilcors; while instruc- 
tion was limited to the elements of reading, 
writing^ and arithmetic and questions on the 
Catechism. The view that religious knowl- 
edge or even only verbal forimil® arc a guar- 
antee for Christian feeling and God-fearing 
conduct was only gradually superseded, or 
pevUapa has not yet altogether disappeared, 
The first actual normal school was established 
towards the end of the reign of Frederick the 
Great at liaibcrstadt in 1778, and that through 
the efforts of a private person, the noble phi- 
lanthropist and friend of youth, Eberhard von 
Kochow who found a supporter of liis 

principles in the Minister of State, Freiherr von 
Zcdlitz who.se liighly meritorious activity 
was devoted to the perfection, internally^ and 
externally, of the whole public educational 
system. Both inou were influcuced by the new 
spirit of Philanthropiaism ((/.y.) which in its 
turn had partly been aroused by Rousseau 
(q.u.), but in several points had deviated 
widely from his views. Witli a now view of 
the aims and means of education not only the 
SouTulcr of the movement, B. Basedow 
(u.y,), established an institution at Dessau, 
st 3 dod the Philanikropinum (1774), but a num- 
ber of similar institutions followed, and there 
was no lack of active followers, (See Camps, 
Salzmann, etc.). With Rousseau they shared 
the belief in the original goodness of human 
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nature; they clcsirod to subordinate the im- 
portance of instruction to that of nn education 
for other valuable qualities, recognized the 
natural rights of youth, and hoped to dispense 
almost entirely with pressure, compulsion, and 
punishments.^ In the spirit of tiio time they 
saw 'in happiness the true end of all human 
education. Quite in opposition to Rousseau, 
however, they always thought of the ability 
of their pupils in rcfercuco to tlic enlarged 
society, and social usefulness was to be com- 
bined with happiness. Throughout they also 
stood for authority and obodieiico. But while 
they turned all learning to play) swept away 
all real difficulties from before their pupils, 
were satisfied with all kinds of superficial 
knowledge, were willing to stiHudate by a sys- 
tem of external rewards, they in no way pro- 
moted true character-formation, and called 
out the strongest opposition, wiiile tlioir in- 
stitutions only attained a slight importance. 
It must at once be said, however, that several 
of their principles have recently again come to 
the front and receive wide recognition. 

The most determined opponents of tlic Plii- 
lanthropinists^ were the representatives of the 
Now Humanism, who then won a decisive 
influence over the organlzatiou of higher edu- 
cation, which continued for a long time. (See 
Nko-Huaianism.) The earliest leaders in iiiis 
movement, IncUuling, from about 1730 on, 
J. M. Gesner, Erncsti, Heyne (qq^v,), also had 
their broad pedagogic convictions and desired to 
win over tlic student body by beauty of content 
in the subject-matter, that is, essentially the 
classical antiquities. From this time on, it 
remained the program of the new humanistic 
educators to inspire enthusiasm for the lan- 
guage, literature, thought, and character of 
antiquity, and to promote the moral develop- 
ment of their pupils by the study of a no- 
bler human typo. In this attitude the ^veat 
poets, as for example, Herder (< 7 .^.), were either 
m agreement with or even anticipated the 
philologians, as Fr. August WoU or Friedr, 
Thiersch. Influential statesmen, too, adopted 
the same views, and a particular instance is 
William von Humboldt {q.v.), who about 1810 
directed the Prussian educational system, 
and together witli several important councillors 
exercised the decisive influence in the organiza- 
tion of the gymnasiums. And yet the philo- 
logically trained teachers, to whom instruc- 
tion in the clas.sic 3 wn.s intrusted) failed in the 
subsequent period to arouse that expected 
enthusiasm, since they vcstvicUHl their pupils 
too much to the linguistic difficulties. Nor 
could the view tiiat the ancients iiresentod the 
highest tyxiu of VixiTanTnty be maintameii nceoni- 
ing to the modern conception of Greek and 
Roman antiquity. 

Equally significant was the influence exer- 
cised on lower education in Germany at about 
this time (1800) by the great-hearted Swiss, 
Pcstalozzi Iq.V,), His efforts, although applied 
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only in small private undertakings, were very 
soon recognized and fully appreciated by rep- 
resentatives of the Prussian state ami were 
adopted as the standard for the internal organi- 
zation of their olemeiitary schools. With this 
there began not only a new and better period 
for these echoolSt not only were their aervicca 
inorcasingly valuable, not only did the now 
and idealistic class of elementary^ school 
teachers arise in the one statc» but this state, 
Prussia, where at the same time that new class 
of high school teachers Jmd arisen, acquired a 
position as loader and guide of Germany, 
while Germany itself in the subsequent period 
stood out as thG country of the most intensive 
pedagogical interests and the most consistent 
educational organization. Many differences 
remained in the last few centuries between 
North and South, and particularly between 
Protestant and Catholic territories, but iiv tho 
educational sphere there gradually appeared a 
satisfactory assimilation. Tho Roman Catholic , 
Church, indeed,^ has never censed to claim 
all school education for herself and her min- 
isters, and the German governments have never 
ceased to admit to tho Christian churches a 
right to share within well-defined limits in 
the siiiiervision of the schools and to utilize 
the assiatanco of tlmiv reprcacutativea. But 
on the whole the schools have more and more 
become a matter for the state alone, even in 
cases where the maintenance and direct sup- 
port were undertaken by individual com- 
munities. 

Tho external organization of tho lower as 
well as the higher schools (tho latter being 
styled in South Germany^ ” middle schools ** 
with reference to the Universities which arc 
tho real ** high schools ") continued in the 
course oi the nineteenth century to be carried 
on prcdominiautly on the plan that typical 
forms must so far as possible be made univer- 
sally binding, with the result that flexibility in 
the individual schools, teachers, find even pupils 
was tcmporarilj'; checked. It is noticeable, 
however, how this whole tendency is gradually 
giving place since the last century to another 
which is opposed to it. The number of edu- 
cators who took part in perfecting the system 
has always been great at this period and tho 
investigation for better methods has scarcely 
ceased for a single moment. The strongest 
impulse in this direction was alTorclcd by Hcr- 
bart^s (q.v.) pedagogy (first published In 1800), 
even though Iris psychological principles have 
been shattered eince then and their too mechan- 
ical formulation, which was the work of hja 
disciples, especially ZiUcr (q.i).>, h at present 
being attacked or rejected on all sides. Hut 
the careful research into the teaching and 
learning processes which since that time is be- 
ing pursued with still greater psychological 
thoroughness is the undoubted contribution of 
this great educator. 

So far ns the further development of the 


external orgnni 2 ntion is concerned tlio ele- 
mentary schools with iinivor.snl compulsory 
attcndanco have not only l)eeu Increased from 
decade to decade, but have been ruoro care- 
fully arliciilatcd into elas.ses, tho hitlierto poor 
material conditions of the teachers have been 
improved, the training of teachers in nuincrauia 
normal schools and the preparatory institu- 
tions preceding them have been perfected, and 
a large variety of schools for pupils deficient 
In some personal ecpiipmcnt have i>een meted. 
New cultural subjects have been added to the 
simple, traditional elements in tlm curriculiiin 
of the ordinary elementary nehools, and _ in 
recent years the care for the furtlier education 
of pupils from tho age of fourteen, the leaving 
ago for the elementary school, up to sixkon or 
eighteen, a matter oC considerable discussion 
and expcrimcntfition. Attendance at continua- 
tion schools havS already been mmlo compulsory 
in many places, since intellectual and moral 
neglect, particularly at this age, is fraught with 
miieh danger to national life. 

For higher education it was particularly sig- 
nificant that the transitiou from the gym- 
nasium, which had gradually increased to nine 
classes, to the university was since tho end of 
the eighteenth century <1788 in Prussia) made 
dependent on an exacting leaving exainmaliun 
(MaluriiUlsprilJunq) and has so remained. 
Further, there was introduced a difiicult ex- 
amination pro facuUcitc docendi (1810 in Prus- 
sia) which called into existence a woll-dcfined 
and trustwortViy profession of higli school 
teachers. For the supervision of tho tcacliers 
and admUiiatuation ol soUoqI aCfaivs the gov- 
ernment bodies cstablirilicd their own, purely 
state authorities, as for example tho Ofeer- 
Schxd- KoUegiiaHt since 1825 Provuizial-Schul^ 
Kollegim (Provincial School Boards) with a 
comparative amount of indcpendonco under 
tho Minister of Instruction, haslly, corlnin 
state privileges, espeeinliy tlio rigiit to one- 
year service in the army (eiiijilhriger 
hrdienst)^ were attached to attoiulaueo at cer- 
tain types of the liighcr schools. Tlmt this 
last provision contributed largely to uplift 
general education in the nation is undeniable. 
It embodies, moreover, a democratic principle, 
since no distinction of rank or wenltli is con- 
sidered in connection with that privilege, 
which may ho attained by any person through 
individual merit. 

The curriculum, the ficlection of subjects, 
the amount of time to be devoted to each in 
each grade, the regulation for the decisive 
examinations, have all naturally been fretiuently 
vevised and alteved in the couvse of time, as 
changes in the sciences, cultural life* and needs 
of the time demaiuled, Tho last regulatimi of 
the courses of study in Prussia dales from 
1901, The other German states approximate 
Prussia in their organization. A controversy 
extending over several decades centered round 
the relation of the Heal schools (that is, schools 
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with a madern curriculum » motleni laiiRuaRCs^ 
natural sciences, etc.) to the schools which 
imcl their origin in the humauistie period, the 
(sryninnaiumsj although these have in the 
course of time adopted subjects of more modern 
content, they arc particularly marked by their 
serious study of Greek as well as Latin, having 
recently dropped the early rhetoricnl-stylistio 
uin\ of the study of Latin. Real institulions, 
witit an equally long ourriouhim of jiino years, 
were lirst i'ccogni>5cd in Prussia as Reahchidcn 
1. OrebumOt ov Realgymmsien, Since 1901 the 
Gymnasutmj the Rcalgymnasiumt and the Ober^ 
realschithf with a Latmlcss ninety car convso, 
receive fundamentally the same recognition. 
All these types of^ schools are regarded as 
general educational insUUititnw rather than as 
preparatory schools for any special professional 
course, and the cver-incroasmg simpler Real-* 
Bchulcn, with a six-year course for pupils be- 
tween nine and fifteen, show the same tcndciioy. 
It is especially’ difTicuIt for Germans to think 
of any educational ideal that is not general and 
valuable in itself. The utilitarian standpoint 
meets with only slight recognition anywliere. 
Hence the formal side of education is regarded 
ns more iniportant than the material cquip- 
ment for life, while linguistic and grammatical 
instruction has ceased to be regarded as tho 
solo means for developing tho powers of tho 
pupils. 

All the higher schools in common pursue 
with the same objects the study of Oorman 
(linguistic and literary) and history, while 
religious instruction is everywhere obligatory. 
It is demanded in certain^ (jnartDrs that tho 
last should be left to the religious corporations, 
hut the feeling neither of the authorities nor of 
tl\e teachers^ is favorable to such a view. 

Tho multiplicity of instituticns for instruc- 
tion and education has increased rapidly in tho 
lost decade. The iuereusingly popular Reform 
Schools, with the postponement of Latin by 
several years, are only one type, Altliough 
coeducation of boys and girls has up to the 
present not been introduced in most German 
states, the qiicstioa of an equal and compre- 
hensive education of the female youth has been 
seriously discussed and ciirncula and courses 
of study have recently been prepared to meet 
the situation, go tliat this side of national 
education seems to have a brilliant future. 
Another entirely recent tendency is tho reiistab- 
lishineiit of boarding schools (InterjialCf Alum- 
naic) to be connected with the higher schools, 
or at least to adopt their ciirrioiila and to bear 
a different character from the earlier boarding 
schools of an institutional cluivactor or tl\o 
French lycks. Most olf these institutions up 
to tho present are private undertakings. But 
all private estabUshmeuts for education and 
instruction are under state supervision. The 
idea of national education must outweigh that 
of individunl education. Individual powers 
must be developed, but at the same time 


altogether in the interests of the nation as a 
whole. 

And nationalism no longer means the obsti- 
nate and umpiestioning accoptance of tradi- 
tional peculiarities. Attention is in recent 
years being frequently directed to foreign 
countries and the good points in England and 
America in particular are studied with a view 
to some extent to their adoption. Thus some 
experiments have been made in self-govern- 
ment of pupils, A wider power of election is 
to bo permitted to students, at any rate in the 
upper classes of tho higher schools. By the 
side of gymnagtic.s, which have long ago found 
a homo in Germany, athletics and manual in- 
stnictioii have been increasing. But caution 
ami discretion in the recognition and adoption 
of new ideas remains the principle with educa- 
tioiinl authorities in Germany. lienee they 
have rarely been eoinpeUcd to lotrace ti\eir 
step.s. 

There 1ms been no lack of alternation be- 
tween more liberal and more conservative 
points of view in the Inst century, At times 
some very reactionary measures were in force, 
as ill 1860, for the training of elementary 
school teachers; while at the present moment 
from tho socialistic standpoint very revolu- 
tionary demands arc being made. Hence tho 
proposal for a uniform school (Rbiheitssckiile), 
with one and the same foundation equally 
obligatory on all children of the nation, mul 
the free access to all educational institutions 
for the able, — demands against whioli strong 
reasons have been brought. On the other side 
an attack is made on class instruction which 
favors only the mediocre, and special schools 
are now and then demanded for the specially 
giftwl iu order to create a national 

To hold that the Gorman system is at a 
standstill, or to form tho idea of a rigid organ- 
ism from isolated hnpresaioiia or exaggerated 
judgments, it must again be emphasized, would 
be particularly unjustifiable. It is merely 
that the present advance is less noisy than 
elsewhere. The protests against present con- 
ditions, which at the moment arc raised ex- 
citedly in certain quarters and especially in the 
daily press, are going too far. With unfounded 
optimism there is talk of the value of un- 
ehcckod, unregulated development of tho im- 
mature person, while the effect of the present 
system is reprded with unjustified pessimism. 
Confidence in these schools, whose value was 
previously accepted ^Yilboui question, has dis- 
appeared because families were too long kept 
at a distance from them, and the establishment 
of confidential vclations betweevx teachers, par- 
ents, and scholars forms one of the greatest 
tasks of the future. On the other hand criticism 
is frequently due to the subjective instability 
ami nervous discontent of educated people of 
to-day, and serious charges are brought against 
present education in the family. But each 
individual thinks that he ought to judge of tho 
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scope of education on n basis of disposition, 
casual experience, and ideas of the moment. 

It must, however, be recognized that the task 
of the future is to provide for the introduction 
of the held of educational science more gen- 
erally in the liighest educational institutions, 
the training grounds for the most intensive 
thinking. (See Education, Study op.) At 
the aaiuG time it i.s regarded ns an equally im- 
portant need of the educational system to place 
a professional expert at the head of tho whole 
department which np to tho present haa been 
under a Minister merely as one section of Ins 
work, Bui that desires arc iin fill filled and that 
important demands for the future remain, is 
not a sign of an actual standstill. The great 
problem of education is ahva};s unending and 
ever gives rise to new questions. That tho 
highest object must under all circumstances bo 
the training of tho will is self-evident. But by 
which system this can best bo attained may bo 
left as a subject of compotitiori between tho 
nations. W. M. 

PRESENT SYSTEM.— 'As in America, tho 
control of education is constitutionally in tho 
hands of the individual states and is almost 
entirely removed from the imperial or federal 
govonimont. The Imperial Chancellor, as 
ropreseutative of the Emiiirc, has only the 
right of defining tho qualifications for tiie priv- 
ilege of the onc-year service in tho army and 
to bestow to individual achools tho right of 
granting such certificates. For this purpose 
ho is supported by tho Imperial School Com- 
mission, consisting of about seven members as 
representatives of diffpent stales, and holding 
a short business meeting usually once a year. 
Its functions are inconsiderable. ^ The Cadet 
Corps, which always inchido a higher school, 
are under tlic control of the Emperor as 
supreme head in military affairs. Thus there 
is no uniform and unifying imperial authority 
in German school affairs, and tho German 
educational system is far more varied than 
appears to a foreigner on a brief visit, Tho 
extent of this diversity cannot be wholly pre- 
sented in this account^ which will be devoted 
primarily to n survey m outline of the school 
system of the largest federal state, Prussia, 
and only incidentally to that of other stales. 
Furtlier, Germany does not possess a bureau 
of information such as the United States 
Bureau of Education, and it is difficult or oven 
impossible to afford a complete description of 
the present situation. 

While in America there is an educational 
ladder leading directly from the primary school 
to the university, no German state has a uni- 
form school system in this sense. On the con- 
trary, two systems must be constantly distin- 
guished, the lower or elementary school system 
and tlic higher school system. A transference 
from one to tiie other is only possible at one 
point, viz, after the third or fourth school 
year, All other types of schools or curricula 


ate connected more or leas closely with theso 
two. 

Legislative Principles, — As will Imvo been 
noticed above an imperial cduoatiomil codo 
docs not exist, although the Imperial Law on 
Child Labor in industrial occupations^ March 
30, 1903, refers indirectly to education. In 
addition there are agreements between the fed- 
eral states for the mutual recognition of exam- 
inations, particularly the AhUurienienexamcn 
(ff.y.) for entrance to tho universities. Tlicso 
agreements, which have been entered into l)y a 
majority of the states, imvo nt any rale in higher 
education ns unifying an effect ns imperial laws, 
much in the same way as tho College Entrances 
Requirements Board in America. 

^ In the individual states education is regulated 
cither through a coinprchcuoive education code 
{Schuljseselz)^ as in Saxony and Wiirttomberg, 
in which case the lower and higher systems aro 
generally treated in separate laws niid oeension- 
ally only one system is dcnlt with uniformly: 
or tho most important sections are einhodicu 
in special laws while tlic rest is supplemented 
by tho government through ordinances, ag 
particularly iu Prussia, But with tho rapid 
and progressive development of Germany, even 
where uniform educational Inw.s exist, special 
laws and various ordinances arc neccasniy to 
adapt the school system to the changing con- 
ditions. Elementary cduoaiioii is based on 
laws more than higher cduoution, which more 
frequently, and especially iu Prussia, is regu- 
lated by ordiimnces. The following questions 
are tho subjects of legislative cimetment in 
almost all tlie states; the training, appointment, 
and conditions of service of the teachers, their 
pay, pensions, and provision- for their depend- 
ents, tho maintenance of schools, school in- 
spection and attendance, as well as the donoini- 
national organization of schools. 

Prussia has no scliool code. Tho legislative 
foundations of her school system, apart from a 
few earlier regulations for individual sections 
of the kingdom, arc contained in Articles 20-25 
of the Constitution of January 31, 1850, which 
run as follows: — 

(20) Knt^wlodgo nnU Us dhac mi nation aro free. (21) Satis- 
factory provUion for tho education of youth shali bo mado 
thmuf;h public fichoola, Parents and tlioir ropresentntivea 
must not allow their children or wards to hu without siicli in- 
Btniotinii B9 is proscribed for tho public clcmonlury achoolH. 

(22) Evary otio is freo to ({ivo instruction ami cslnbllsh ccluco- 
tioiml Institutions, provided ho 1ms proved Iiia moral, iiileJInc- 
tunl and profession nl fitness to tho proper fltnto niUhuritien. 

(23) All public and private educational institutions are sjihjonl 
to the inspection of nvilhoriticH appointed iiy the state, l*umlo 
tcadicra imvo tho rights and ilutica uf civil uorvunts. (21) In 
tho orftnnisation of public clemontury echooio denorniunliannl 
eonditiona must bo coiisldored so far n» possibie. llchKioiis 
tiistruetlon in tho olemoiuary sehoids is under tlio direction 
of tho religious curporiuions conncriioii, Tlio iimmutomont 
of tlio oxtoninl nffairs of the iiuliUo achoola is in thft hiimls of 
tho community. Tho stato with tho tcKnlly rc«ulat«fl imrlicipn- 
tlon of tho commimitics appoints toachora from n liut of auit- 
ftblc caudkifttea, (25) Fiimla for tlio erection, mnlntonnncc, 
and cstonsiou of public aehaols arc raised by tho cnnimimities, 
and whoro inability to do so is proved tlio .stato may (tlvo sup- 
plementary aid. Tho duties of third parties bnsud on spccinl 
titles remain as boforo. The slate guarnnlcoa tho loachers a 
fixed incomo accordinK to Inenl circiimstaucoB, Instruction in 
publto elomonlary schools la free. 
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In addition the Laxo for the Maintenance of 
Public Ekmeniary Schools of July 28, 1000, 
includes far more than the title implies, 
is of iniportanco. Its contents nre as follows: 
(1) Maintenance of schools. (2) DistrihuVion of 
the cost of elementary schools; iimintenanco of 
the schoolhonac; buildinR fund; stato sup- 
port. (3) School property; aid from other 
sources. (4) Dcnomiimtional conditions. (5) 
Administration of elementary school nlTairs 
and appointment of iciiehers. (Kor the furoiRii 
otevet aeclloua (A) aud (fO arc partieulavly 
noteworthy.) , , , , 

Ilifthcr education hi PvUBsia la rcRWlated hy 
ordinances or tlecree.s of the Minister or through 
the supreme dcDrce of Uie KioR, while Saxony, 
for example, has a law also for higher education. 
(See Lexis, Yol. Ill, p, 05; Von Bremen; 
Morsch.) 

Administration of Education. — Ccnlral 4»- 
Ihotiim. — The supreme direction of the inter- 
nal organization of the schools is in all the states 
in the hands of state authorities; in Prussia 
this is provided hy Article 23 of the Constitution 
mentioned ai)OY 0 . This power no longer rests 
as previously with tho ehurch> nor, as in gen- 
eral in America, with Dm local communities. 
In no state 1ms there yet been developed a cen- 
tral authority who.se only concern is aehool 
matters. Cicnernlly public worship, occasion- 
aliy a still wi(h?r «plH?ro of dutie.s, as, for ex- 
aiuplC; Justice in Ihuleu, are under tho charge 
of the same minister; sometimes, as in ne.SHe, 
education falls to tho share of the Minister 
of the Interior; a simpler organization is, of 
course, possible in Die HinnUer stales (ncaschaa 
a little over one million population). 

Tlie higiiest autlmrity in Prussia is tho Min- 
istry for Public WorHlii[) and lOduoation; in 
Bavaria tlie Ministry of the Interior for Public 
Worship and JCdueation; in Wlirtteiuberg the 
Department for Ecclesiastical and iSehool Af- 
fairs. When the Pvuttsiau miuiatvy Uecamo 
indcpciulont in 1817, it was still <|iute pus.sibtc 
to supervise the whole held assigned to it. This 
ia no longer po.ssiblc at pr<?sent, and since 1011 
the Department for Pul die llealDi haa become 
a separate body, while the demand for n senn- 
rntc Ministry for ICduealion is coUHtanlly ne- 
coiniiig stronger. At the head of this office 
stands the Minister, iisimlly called Knliusxnin-^ 
tsfer, who \» mi\i|mrU‘d by the Under-Bccretuvy 
ns his deputy. Tim ministry is divided into 
three departments: (1) l)i’!i>aiTment forwetdesi- 
Qsticul alTtiirH, (2) First department for educa- 
tion (higlicr and giris* «(diools). (3) ISc^coiid 
department for education (clcincnlnry schools). 
A ministiu’inl director stands at Du* head t)f each 
dey nr linen t. Further there arc attached to the 
oflicc from thirty to thirty-five special council- 
lors and from ten to fifteen assistants. Tho 
majority of these officials ho far, always includ- 
ing the Minister himself, are juvists or adminis- 
trative officials, Tho organization in the other 
slates is much simpler. In several of these, as 


in Bav^aria and Baden, almost all the oouncillora 
are jurists. ^ In addition to the routine adminis- 
trative duties various conferences take place in 
the ministry, at which questions are determined 
not by majority vote, but by tho decision of tho 
presiding official , Responsibility, however, is 
lorinally, borne by the Minister, to wliose notice 
iinportant matters are accordingly brought for 
his personal decision. Since tlio Minister can- 
not snnerviso tho details of liis wide field, and fre- 
quently has not the iiGce.ssniy acquaintance with 
petaoua or the pvQfmieual kwewleilge, aw 
traordinarily wide influcneo is often exercised 
by the expenemjed directors, al though tho scope 
of their duties is entirely dependent on the will 
of the Minister. As an instance nmy be men- 
tioned the late Fr. AlthofT (g.a.). Where wider 
changes arc contemplated, tho Minister sum- 
inons a consuUativo conference to which leaders 
in all walks of life are invited. Such confer- 
ences, for example, took place in 1907 on the 
reform of the education of girls, ns well as in 
1800 aud 1900 ou the reform of higher educa- 
tion. 

fnfcrni edinfe Axtlkoriim, — In the larger Ger- 
man states there are between tho central board 
and the individual schools state intermediate 
boards, which, although difTcriiig everywhere 
III composition and function.^, always liavc the 
coimtitution of boards. Examples of these arc 
ill Bavaria the Supremo School Council {Oberstc 
Sdml\'al)y in Whi’tteiubcrg the Superior School 
Council (Obmchulral), in Prussia the Provincial 
School Boards ( Pronnzial-SchulkolkQmm ) . As 
a rule the members arc not elected, but appointed 
by the central authority, and number variously 
from five to ten or more. Tho com position of 
Ihe.se boards shows great variety: in JBavnria 
tho board includog two university professors, 
two professors of technical liigh schools, five 
directors of classical gymnasiums^ two directors 
of rcalgymnasiuina, a rector of a real-school, 
one superior medical coviacUlor. Baden shows 
n similar constitution. In the free town 
of Hamburg, which in other ways also pos- 
sesses a very peculiar school organization, 
there arc lay roprcscntallvcs on this board as 
well a.s on the communal education committees. 
But in Hesse and, particularly, in Prussia, 
neither univorsity professors nor laymen nor 
practical schoolmen sit on this board, although 
a luunhcr of memberu have been in the teaching 
profi’ssion. The sphere of duties of these au- 
thoritiea is os varied as their composition. In 
jiavaria the Superior School Council has only 
tho management of the internal alTairs of the 
higher schools, while everything of nn external 
character c(>mc.s under the control of the county 
administration. In Wlirttembcrg only the 
higher schools are under the intcrmediato 
board) while elementary education is adminis- 
tered by the ecclesiastical authorities. In 
Baden tho Superior School Council has charge 
of both higher and elementary education, in- 
cluding the administration of external as well 
69 
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as internal affairs. In these states the inter- 
mediate authorities arc in intimate relations 
with the ministry, and with the exccjitiou of 
Bavaria a number of the members bclonfS to both 
boards. Decisions arc reached in^ Baden and 
Wlirttcmberg by resolution of the intcfmedmto 
authority, but are subject to tlic decision of the 
Minister, . ^ 

The intermediate authorities m Prussia nro 
organized on a different plan. They arc en- 
tirely separated from the central board, and 
bclwccn *mi\Widvia\ mBtiVutAoviB 
authority, the Minister, there are no direct 
business relations. On the whole, their or- 
ganization follows that for the administration 
of internal affairs. The Prussian monarchy 
is divided into twelve provinces, cacli under a 
president,' Each province is subdivided into 
from two to six counties under a county presi- 
dent; the office which administers these dis- 
tricts is known as the County Government 
{Uegkrung)» The county is furtlicr divided 
into town communities, under a mayor, 
and districts under a chairman {Landral); 
those districts are again made up of rural com- 
munities under an overseer, and estates also 
under a similar official. The duties of inlcr- 
raediato authorities for lower or public elemen- 
tary education are undertaken by authorities 
for internal administration, that is, tlio County 
Government {Regierxmg)i a department of 
which is devoted to ccolcsiastical ami educa- 
tional affairs. The County Govermnont lias 
tile supervision of all school activities, while 
external administration falls to the share of Iho 
community authorities with tiio approval and 
confirmation of the county government. Tho 
oflicials of the County Government for tho 
inspection of elementary schools are the District 
School Inspectora {Kreisschtdinspektoren). llio 
majority of wliom up to the present are clerics 
primarily and cxorciso their inspectorial duties 
incidentally, although the miinber of definitely 
professional inspectors is gradually increasing, 
especially in the towns. XJndor tlio District 
School Inspector stands the Local School In- 
spector {jOrtsschidinspekior)i an office usually 
exercised by the pastor or priest of the place, 
or by tlie principal for his own school. Tho 
principal is the director of the individual schools, 
in 80 far as they consist of several classes, mul 
under him arc tho teachers. 

The intermediate authorities in Prussia for 
higher education, including also normal schools 
and preparatory training institution^, and, in 
Berlin only, the elementary schools, are tho 
Provincial School Boards already mentioned, 
of whicli there arc twelve, one for each provinco. 
They are presided over by the Cluoi President 
of the respective provinces, who is assisted by 
a varying number of councillors who have been 
in the teaching profession. These officials 
exercise the inspection of higher schools, which 
arc occasionally visited also by ministerial 
councillors. On the whole, however, tho super- 


vision of higher schools is of little value, and 
inspections take place comparatively rarely, with 
the result that each school enjoys a great deni 
of freedom. The duties of tho Provincial 
School Boards nro described as follows by 
Morsch (p. 3'13), and include: — 

(I) All mnllcrfl1>onrJn«on tlio c<lup«tIrtnRl nlm of l)io hiatltii- 
tiunai (2) tliccxnmiiiutlonororKauizntioriH amlHtntutonofflchoota 
(Hid (■durotiunnl (3) the oxnndnnlion uf nfw nnti 

Iho rovialoD nnd coitrirniollon of olrcndy oxlaling nrdinnnrcji 
Ahd rcgiilntionH no thim tho iirovinion of otiltnljla rcrom- 
mcndatioiia fur tlio i-cniovnl of nliuno.a and defortn which ItEivo 
cropt Into any ediirailonal or ocliooi oyotcni: (1) oxanilhatlrm 
ot \\m •, w iiTft to V)0 

dl.i|ionHcd with or iiitrudiircd with tim proviou!! approval of 
tim Biiiwrior ininliilry : («'») cxaniitmlioti uf now IcxlhookB. , , ; 
(Q) ooothcr and moro innuciuin! munns of achmil Inspcnifon Is 
tlio AbUurieuten'Rmmrn, at which a roinrnisabnor from tho 
Provincial Hchooi ftoard h Rcnontlly prcHcnl; (7) tho Appoint' 
mcht of roininiHainncrB to hold thn AtiUurifiitcn’fixntnen, and 
Inquiry into the trnndnctionfi of tho exAinltuUlon cotiirniRsifm 
in the Achonla; (H) tho superviaion, dircctinn, and ina)}Orth)n of 
schoola which lend to tho univcreitica; (0} tho appointment, 
proniollon, iliaclplino, BtiapoiisioD. and dinmiaaal of teachers in 
theao histitutioiis. 

Further to these boards is assigned tho super- 
vision of all the external adiniiiistraiion, llie 
finnuGcs and budget, wliich in schools main- 
tained by communities are adininiHlcred locally. 
Eocli higher school is administered by a Direc- 
tor, who is assisted by tho Oberkhrer, The 
private higlicr scliools, of wldcli there are only 
a few, arc subject to stale supervision c(|ually 
with tlic puliliu schools. 

All these above- inent ion od nulhoritie.s are 
state offi(?ial3, In adtlilioii there are local or 
comminml bodlca, pnrt.s of the local adniliiis- 
trail on of com in unities. Here tho multiplic- 
ity of dei)utftlions, commissions, governing 
boards, councils, coinmitteea, etc., is so groat, 
and their constitution ho diversified and fre- 
quently so coinplicntcd, that any attempt to 
{te.se I'ibc them would be futile, even if tho ma- 
terial were available. In general it may bo 
said that only the external administration is the 
business of the comnumitj;, fliich ns the erec- 
tion, ef|ujpmcnt, and superintendence of build- 
ings, the sanitary arrangimienls, fiimncial 
niAii age inent, rarely the questions of duHciplinc 
in the schools, altliough all thc.se activitioa 
arc always subject to the approval of the su- 
perior state boards. The most iiuportant right 
of the Prussian community is the selection ami 
nomination of the whole teaching body; but 
licro, loo, the appointincnl of every teacher 
must be confirmed ])y ilic Htaic. Towns with 
larger systems appoint a school superintendent 
us a professional adviser. This office will in- 
crease in importance witli tiio rapid growth 
of German towns, and the signifienneo wiiich 
such a position can attain in tlui hands of an 
energetic man is shown iiy th<^ i^xninplo of Ker- 
schtnislcinor in Munich. Tin? local bodies do 
wot have Uve vlglvla oC av.\\w.vvwwft over ieaahera 
and school {lircctor.H. Tlie higlier institiitiims 
of learning maintnined by the slate, of which 
there arc quilij a number, arc naturally not 
subject to local control. 

Teachers and Conditions of Service, 
Teachers, whether male or female, whether in 
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state or communal schools, have in Gerinuny 
the position aiul character of civil Sijrvants, 
whose rights anti duties arc definitely laid down 
by general service regulations. Accordingly, 
they receive titcir appointments only on the 
basis of the state^rcgulatcd preparation, of 
which evidence must be given by n state exam- 
ination (towns have not the right to hold exam- 
inations);^ they have a tlofinite career, definito 
titles which express their duties or position 
wilhiu the ofTicial organism; their position is 
for life and not terminable by notice; they re- 
ceive a definite, nunimlly increasing salary; 
they arc entitled i)y law to a derniito pension 
and to provision for their depondents on their 
death. The titles and career of teachers in 
Prussian elementary schools arc as follows: 
in\med lately on their appointment they are 
called Teachers; if they have charge of a small 
school of one or two grades, Principal Teachers; 
on appointment after the appropriate exam- 
ination to the direction of a larger elementary 
school, they are culled Rokior; finally they can 
become District School Inspectors. Up to the 
present female teachers do not advance to 
Inghor positions. In the higher schools after 
the state examination during the period of 
preparation the title is Candidate for Higher 
School Appointment; between the period of 
preparation and appointment they arc known 
as assistant teachers {Wi^senschafllicher Hiljs- 
(e/ircr); in the nineties this period was quito 
long, often up to ten years, l)ut in recent years 
appointment has followed immediately after 
the pvepnYfttovy period ns n ftcnetnl vule; nCter 
appointment they arc called Tca(5hcrs {Ober- 
lehrer), of wliom the older members receive the 
title of Professor, which, however, doc.s not carry 
with it any other duty or a higher salary. The 
teacher may rise to the nrincipalship of a higher 
school with the title of Director. Further timy 
can become Provincial School Councillors, or 
Special Councillors in the Ministry. A change 
of career, which is so fretjiient among teachers 
in America, is very rare in Germany. This is 
due to the many rights which the official has 
and acquires, as well as to the exclusive and 
specialized preparation for every profession. 

Every oUicial may resign his position, but 
siirreiidoTS all the rights which 50 with it. No 
official may be given notice, dismissed^ or re- 
tired 011 a pension except after a disciplinary 
inquiry. Disciplinary courts of first instance 
are the direct superior authorities for officials 
of the middle class, including the Oberlehrerf 
while for the higher officials, including directors, 
there is a special court in Berlin; neither of these 
arc the ordinary courts. When proceedings are 
brought against an ofiioial merely for a breach 
of duty, in so far ns it does not trespass the 
penal code and is only subject to the superior 
authorities, the ease is withdrawn from the 
ordinary courts. 

The income of officials consists usually of 
several items. The fixed minimum and the 


increments make up the salary proper ; to tlieso 
must be added the compensation for rent, which 
varies with the cost of living in different places, 
and occasionally local additions. The officials 
move up automatically on the salary scale 
according to years of service. The salary of 
elementary school teachers is given in the 
following table (4.20 M. ^ 1 dollar): — 

iNcnBMENTa AVTBn Yeahs or Servich 
AUct 7 10 13 \e 10 22 25 28 31 

ycara of sorvico 

Minimum 

SnJnry 

_ 1400 M. 200 200 250 260 200 200 200 200 200 
Totolanlary ICOO 1800 2060 2300 2500 2700 2000 3100 3300 

The compensation for rent, which is additional, 
amounts to from 200 to 800 M., and tbo local 
additions, in towns of over 10.000 population, 
up to 900 M., so that the highest possible in- 
come is 6000 M, Female teachers receive a 
somewhat lower, middle school teachers a some- 
what higher salary » The salary of principals 
consists of the same minimum as that of teach- 
ers, u c. HOO M., to which is added from 600 
to 1000 M. more in virtue of his position (Amts- 
zulage), and a compensation for rent which is 
more by 25 per cent tlian that of teachers, viz. 
250-1000 M. And finally the salaries of Dis- 
trict Schoollnspcctors amount to from 3000 to 
7200 M., which may be reached in six stages of 
700 M. each. The compensation for rent is 
from 500 to 1200 M. The compensation for rent 
varies with the coat of living in different towns. 
In Prussia the localities arc by law divided into 
five classes (A to E) . To class E belong tVioso 
places where the cost of living is lowest, so that 
the rent indemnity is lowest there. Class A 
stands at the oppoaito extreme. The rent 
Indemnity is thus n means which, keeping the 
minimum salary everywhere at the same level, 
seeks to adapt the total amount of income to 
local circumstances. 

The salary of teachers in higher schools 
{Oberlehrer) is iudicatwl in the following tabic ; 

Satnry: fDftia] nftor 3 6 0 12 16 21 

yflnnt of sorvlcd 

2700 M. . 3400 41QQ 4800 5400 COQQ 7200 

To this from 660 to 1300 M. must be added as 
compensation for rent. The salary of female 
toaclicrs is somewhat lower. The directors 
in complete institutions receive:— 

8aUryt IniUnl AUor 3 0 ypara ot amloo. 

0000 M 7200 7800 

The rent indemnity amounts to from 900 to 
1800 M, The salary of Provincial School 
Councillors is 0300 M., rising in three Stages 
to 8000 M., with a rent indemnity of from 900 
to 1800 M. The Special Councillors in the 
Ministry receive 7000 M., rising in three stages 
to 11,600 M, after twelve years of service. The 
rent indemnity is 2100 M. 

Pensioning of teachers is dealt with by the 
Prussian Pension Law, Section 1: Every 
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civil servant who draws lus salary^ from the 
state receives from the same a pension for life 
when ho is incapacitated for the porfoiinmwo 
of his duties after at least ton years of service 
in consequence of physical disability or other 
infirmity or intellectual failing, on account of 
which he is retired. Where the ineaj)acity is 
due to illness, wound, or other accident, with 
wliich the ofiTiciai has met in the exercise of his 
duties or through contributory cause with no 
fault of his own, the right to a pension becomes 
duo even before the completion of ton years 
of service/^ 

Section 7* Where an olRcinl is incapac** 
italed’ before the completion of ten years 
of service and is on that account superan- 
nuated, except under circumstances referred 
te in the second half of the first paragraph, in 
case of destitution a pension for a definite 
period or for life may bo granted with the ap- 
proval of the King.^' 

When an official is aixty-livo years old the 
claim for a pension is not , conditional on in- 
capacity. The amount of the pension is deter- 
mined ns follows: Where the retirement takes 
place after the tenth, but before the completion 
of the eleventh, year of service, the pension 
amounts to fff and rises with each completed 
year up to the thirtieth year of service by 
and thereafter by of the income. But there 
is no increase beyond of this income.*^ In 
calculating the pension the whole income last 
received inclusivo of the rent iniloinnity is 
used as a basis; local additions arc as a rule 
subject to pensions. In 1900 there were in 
Prussia alone 10,025 teachers from elementary 
schools in receipt of pensions, of whom 83SI 
wore male, and 1044 female. The total amount 
of pensions was 15,007,704 M. (13,502,980 M. 
for male, 1,444,784 M. for female, teachers); 
the average pension for males was 1018 M, 
and for female teachers 879 M. Widows and 
children of deceased officials have also a claim 
to a pension, in the calculation of which the 
following provisions arc made in Prussia. 
” The amount received by the widow is 40 per 
cent of the pension to which the deceased 
would have been entitled, if he had been 
superannuated at the time of his death. The 
sum for widows must not bo less than 3QQ M. 
nor more than 3500 M. The allowance for 
orphans is: (1) For childrcnj whoso mother is 
living and at the time of the death of the 
olheial was cntilled to the widow’s aUowaiicc, 
a fifth of that allowance for each child. (2) 
For children whose mother is no longer alive 
or at the dcatli of the olficial was not entitled 
to the widow's allowance, a tiurd of that allow- 
ance for each child. The allowance for widows 
and orphans must not exceed the amo\int of 
the pension to which the deceased was entitled 
or would have been entitled iC he had been 
superannuated at the time of his death.” 

The conditions treated in the foregoing 
account are as a whole similar in the rest of the 


federal states, although dilTcring in details in 
many ways, which cannot i)o entered upon 
Iwrc. It may be mentioned, however, that 
occasionally toacliers, ns other oflicera, have 
to contribute to pension funds, in which case 
the maximum pension is usually higher, as in 
Bavaria. 

Arising out of tho fixed and ilefinitc position 
already deseribed and the high professional 
cfliciency due to the thorough preparation, the 
social standing of tcnolicrs in elementary and 
higher schools is high. For the same reasons 
the.so teachers have developed a^ strong pro- 
fessional feeling, oven though it is at present 
confined to each grade Tcspeclively. Just as 
there is no bridge leading from the ranks of 
elementary school teachers to liigiior scliool 
teacliers, so both regard themselves as separate 
professions, and the professional orgnniza- 
tiona of both work entirely iudepeudcntly of 
each other; but since higher and lower educa- 
tion arc separate systems, each with different 
problems, this separation is not such an evil. 


TABLE r 



1001 

} 

1801 i 

1881 

Numb-er of men in tlio nnuy . 

2ao,<uo 

182,827 

' ICO, 130 

Without BclioolinK . • • . 

Per cent of whole number . . 

ISt 

H21 

i 2.m 

0.05 

0..15 

1.&5 


TABLE 11 



1801 

loot 

Beboo) population 

of whom ihoro wore; 

1. In public elementary echoola . 

l.dQ 1,000 

0,103,745 

S.QOO.On.'i 

5,070,870 

Per coot 

87.30 

02.01 

2. In other aehoola 

222,211 

330.017 


4. -08 

5.05 

3. Tcmpfjrarily excused from nl- 
teniinnce. but duly rcAifi* 
(creil 

312.210 

82,038 

Per cent 

0.00 

1.35 

‘1. Not re«lMcrcd on nccouiit of 
phynicitl defects .... 

0.038 

10,072 

Per cent 

0.2Q 

0.18 

6. lUegully Icopt from school 

20,783 

618 

Per cent 

0.47 

0.01 


{Based on Loxia* P«Wfc fdticoftoa in the Gtrmau Emphtt 
p. OD.) 


Attendance. — In all German states coin- 
pidsory school aUcndancc prevails, lasting 
generally eight years (seven in Wlirttemberg), 
and beginning with the sixth year. In liavuria 
there is Compulsory altcndanco ni Suiulny 
school from fourteen to seventeen. The c,x- 
teusion of school compulsion to tlio continua- 
tion school (g.v.), that is, beyoiul therourleenlh 
year to the eightccntli, or up to entrance into 
the aviny (which is in itacU a nowerfui edwea- 
tioiml iiLStllution), has not yet been int roduced 
everywhere, but is earnestly striven for. 
Much rcumins to be done in this field, partiou- 
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larly for girls. Legal compulsory attendance 
is everywhere strictly enforced Germany, 
and in the last resort is ficcured with the aid 
of the police and the courts. Only on proof 
that children arc receiving satisfactory in- 
etrMctlou privately is cxempUon froni^ school 
granted, Ileiico the percentage of illiterates 
in Germany is almost nil, as may be seen from 
the tables on page 71. 

School and Church. — The oiiposition be- 
tween the Trotesiant ami Catholic denomina- 
llona (Germany is ahov\t one third CnthoUe 
and two thirds Protestant) has been one of 
the greatest inliuoncoHin German history, and Is 
atill one of the most important factors in do- 
mestic politics. No wonder then that this is 
reflected in education. The public bigher 
schools are almost wholly interdenominational 
or undenominational^ (itimuUan); the lower 
schools are mulcnomi national in only a few 
states, ns in Paden and Hesse, while the de- 
nominational elementary schools esist in the 
largest siatos^ especially Prussia. The most 
important legislative enactments on thi.s (pies- 
tion read as follows: " Public clcmeutavy 
schools arc to be .so^ organized that Protestant 
children receive their instruction from Protes- 
tant teachers, Oaiholie children from Catholio 
teachers." "In nublic schoois with several 
tcttclicrs, eillier only Protestant or only Catho- 
lic teachers are to be appointed/* Finally, 
" ^YUcu in my school commuuity, which has 
only elementary schools stafTed with Catho- 
lic teachers, the number of local Protestant 
children of school ago for five consecutive years 
is over 00, or in towns and rural communities 
of more than 6000 Inhabitants, over 120, then, 
provided that the legal representatives of more 
than 00, or moro than 120 children of school 
age of the class mentioned, make recommenda- 
tions to the supervising educational authorities, 
instruction is to be arranged in schools wholly 
under Protestant teachers,” and vice versa. 
JcNvish pupils are received into the elcincntary 
schools; where a Jewish community is large 
cnougli, it may erect a separate school, al- 
though their number is in any case very few. 
In 1000 the percentage of children who were 
in schools of their own denomination was as 
follows: — 



1 N Towns 

' In 'TUB COWNTHV 


Per cent 

Per cent 

rrotcdtniit .... 

02.20 

07.27 

Cotliolia .... 

S7,20 

ao.os 

01.-17 

Jotvlak ..... 

20.37 


C(3educaUon, — For boy.s and girls m lusher 
education separate institutions aro provided 
almost everywhero, only a few South Gorman 
states (Laden, Hc.sse, Wtirttemborg) admitting 
girls into the boys’ schools; up to the present 


this has not been done in Prussia. In the ele- 
mentary system special girls’ schools or girls’ 
ckms arc provided when the numbers arc 
large enough. In 1000, 65 per cent of the clc- 
montavy school classes in Prussia were mixed, 
coutaimng 64 per cent of all the children. 
There were 40,370 separate classes and 75,526 
mixed classes. In the towns, of all the children 
l,G00j286 were in separate cjas.scs and 630,079 
in mixed; in the country. 601,537 wore in 
separate and 3,290,590 'm mixed clnsaos. Thus 
in the towns separate classes, and in the coun- 
tries mixed clftssca predominate. 

Cost of Education. — The niaintonancc of 
elementary schools as a general rule falls by 
law on the communities;^ the state enters 
only in case uf need and gives assistance only 
to smaller communities. The terms of the 
Prussian law on the .subject arc; " The erection 
and maiiitouaucc of public elementary schools 
falls, with the exception of the provtsions of 
this law, . , . on the municipal communities 
and the independent districts. Communities 
(or districts) either arc independent school 
districts or may bo united for the maintcnanco 
of one or more schools into one common school 
district (Gesamlsclntlverband). One community 
may belong to several union school districts. 
Even when it forms one independent school 
district, it may belong at the same time to one 
or more union districts” (Section 1). Ac- 
coi'dlng to Section 7, " Whevo the mahllity of 
a school district to raise the cost of maintain- 
ing an elementary school is proved, subsidies 
arc given by the state. Further the state 
grants to smaller communities a part of the cost 
for new school buildings.** The amount of 
expenditures for the purposes of elementary 
education is indicated in the following tables 
(from (Sialistisches J ahrbnch f. d, dcuischc Reich f 
Vol, XXIX (1008), p. 153); — 

Expenditoiir pon Pcdmo Elbmbntahy ScaooLa 
(1 Dollnr — «J.20 xVlurko) 


fitatea 

Total 

Amount contrib' 
nleil by Uio 
Stole 

(in lOUO Mnrka) 

Coat [)or 
Pupil in 
Marka 

1001 

lOGQ 

1001 

1000 

101)1 

1006 

Priisaln , . . 

200,017 

32S.2‘17 

73,060 

82,378 

48 

63 

Ilfrvarm . . 

30,760 

62.080 

14.200 

18.037 

46 

55 

Saxony 

30.61S 

45.301 

0,008 

10,391 

63 

60 

Wdrttombcrs . 

12.200 

15,800 

3,7>18 

6,333 

42 

60 

Flmlen . . . 

10,000 

10,033 

2,306 

4/172 

40 

52 

lleaqo . . . 

7,87d 

10,170 

2.600 

2.888 

■18 

51 

Al9ncc-l.mrmTiD 

8,80:) 

\e,077 

2.030 

3.050 

30 i 

44 

Qcrm&u Empire 

<121,317 

622,861 

122,808 

160,134 

47 

64 


Sum total of state expenditures of Prussia *- 
(the expenses of the communiUea not included) 
for public elementary instruction, training of 
elementary school teachers, etc, 

1 Flgurea token from Etat da Mxnisterium der geifll, oto. 
AnQflfQenhiiUn^ lOlO. 
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L Gurront oxpet^os 

Normal Bchoow , * * • •* 

PronftJ^fttory inatllutlona . , 
For both groiina to bo ndrtcd . 
Normal achoof f«r gymnaatlca 
School aiiporvision . . . . 

Elementary ncJiopls . . . , 

Eohool (or dcfcctlvoa . . . . 


Sum tololOl current expenses . . , . . 

11. Single expend ituTca lor cmcqtnry echo^ . 
To the coinmunlticK for education of ncRUROiit 
clopondojit nud delinquent chilUron . . . 

Iralr notion IP prlsous und jails , . * . . 

Sum total ol elng^Q oxpendUnrea . * . . 


Mauks 

11,100.232 

2,217.073 

757.030 

333.««0 

4.422.120 

141,117,317 

301.032 


101.530,77(1 

0.205,110 


o.ooo.ono 

203.500 




politics also tlcmniKl.H the creation of such a 
system in the Krowing towns, for tliis attracts 
settlers to the town. A few of the liitrlujr scliools 
are under roynl patron qro and possess oonsidor- 
nble endow men Is ; a larger niunbcr are main- 
tained by the state, but liy far the largest 
belong to comnuinities^ or towns. There arc 
conipamtively few private high schools for 
boys, although they are slowly inerenfling in 
iminiior. Further details of the oxpendituro 
for this brancii of education nre intiicalcd in 
the table on page 75. 


Expenditure OF Btatb and Communities FonPuuMC Ei.BMENTAnYSciiooi.a w the Citim 
and in tub CouNTiiT IN I’nifssiA {iM Maukh) 



Ciliea 

Country 


180ft 

1000 

1800 

1000 

1, Totnl (incluJInR building ex- 

PCDSCS) 

83,120,558 

103,252.512 

102.787,037 

153,050.514 

01 this sum: 





Snlorioa 

00.515.580 

111. 208.708 

73.307.512 

107.070,014 

Equipment 

22,583.078 

62,013,774 

20,420,30.5 

•10,285,870 

2, Totn) contvibulctl 



By the state .... 

By (ho comniunltiea. etc. . 
3, rcfcentagc of coal contributed 

13.327.750 

16.175.140 

30,010.830 

53.005.034 

07,420.515 

142,021,300 

40,013,141 

82.528,405 

By state ...... 

10 03 

ft.Ol 

38.51 

35.70 

By communitlea .... 

81.11 

87.30 

48.50 

53.00 

4, AvernRo cost 





Per school ...... 

10,5.07 

337.80 ^ 

32.33 

40,75 

Per class 

27.57 

38,11 

10.02 

21.07 

Per child ’ 

.47 

.71 

.30 

.40 

Per capita of population , 

0.41 

0.07 

5.11 

7.61 

6. Totn) income of tc&cliera . > 





Mnlo 

2.282.402 

at. 278.001 

02.173,450 

00.587,010 

Ffimnto 

8,084,071 

io,oao.5H;i 

•1.120,705 

7,830,0111) 

0. Average iiicomo of (cnchera . 
Mftfo 




2,020 

2,507 

1,357 

1.712 

Femnio 

1.301 

1.700 

M33 

1,370 


To the figures for 1900 under No. 1, 11,- 
110,001 M, ought to be added; this sum com- 
prises contributions by the state for city and 
country schools which cannot be separated. 
The total e^tponditure for public elementary 
schools for 1006 thus amounts in Prussia to 
328,319,147 M. 


The single expenditurciH of tlus state amounted 
to 1,408,560 M. in 1010 (AVfd, p. 238); the 
amount spent locally it is iinpossiblo to give, 
but it was eortniidy far larger, since many new 
schools are being established, — more by the 
communities than hy the stale. 

The higher education of girls has up to the 


Cost op SenonL Build maa (1000) 



Citica 

Country 

Together 

1001 

1. Current expenses for public 

oiementary scUoola In 1005, 
without tho cost of now 
buildinga, repairs, or exten* 

slons 

Salaries 

Material c<|iiipment 4 eto. 

2. Cost of now buililliiRS, repairs 

ond oxtensionsin 1005 . , 
Amount of bnibiing; debt for 

130.3.54, 5&1 
111,208.708 
28,146,730 

132.047,05-1 

107.070,011 

25,277,310 

283.412.540 

220.080.503 

53,104,2-15 

227,021.507 

180,873.102 

40,748,405 

23,808,038 

21.008.600 

44,000,508 

42,205,821 

scliooi bnilrllngs in June, 
1000 

110,428,352 

00.401).037 

200.027.080 

155,288,301 


FIgiircatrtkonfrom*S/ii(fs(i5c/iea JuArluicfi/flrdcM preusaischen Slant, Vul. XXX<I00U). 


The duty, of maintaining the higher schools 
la deteruunad by b\ 

Prussia. So far as possible the towns main- 
tain their own secondary schools, and frequently 
make it a matter of great pride to possess 
a highly developed system of education. Local 


|)rcsont lieon mainly in the Imiuls of private 
Wyi) mwnWiV vfbkb 

sequence of the recent regulations show a rapid 
decline, and the burden will fall almost en- 
tirely on the communities. The current ex- 
penses of the state for these schools amounted 
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SURVET OF THE PERfcEANBhTT INCOME AND ExPENBES OF IIlOIlER EDUCATIONAL INBTITUTIOHS FOR BdTR IN PRUafllA ACOOBDINQ TO 

TUB Budget for lOlO (in Marks) 



r iNCOsiE 1 

1 EXPENDiTUns 

TYrEB AND Number 






Total In- 
como also 
Total Ex- 

1 




OF iNariTUTioNa 

Btato 

Fund 

Private 

Properly 

Privnto 

llovonuo 

(Feca) 

Munialpdl 

Endow- 

ment 

Payment 

Limit 

olSalatioa 

Hemun- 
erntion 
(at In- 1 
aUwetora 

Administra- 
tion ami 
Equipment 

A. 6 InatHuUoiw undor 


088,236 






1 


roynl iJAlrohUKO 

B. 2'13 Btfito-mnin- 

00,706 

320.208 

— 

147,321 

1,210.020 

550,462 

20,300 

030,803 

tainoii inslku' 


773,396 


i 






Ilona .... 
C. 6 iiwlitulionamnin' 

H, 51 0.441 

0,078,104 

tt270.QQ2 1 

037.014 

20,282,030 

22,848,827 

077,478 ' 

2.765.233 

tnined by Iho 
atnlQ ftnU otliora 


20,087 








in common . . 
P. 466 inatituiiana 

323,005 

2QU06Q 

210,823 

1,787 

732,011 

572,100 

12.806 

147,744 

mnintBlnGd by 










otiior mcniia, but 
aupported by tho 










fltftto ond exclud- 










ing inatituUuna 
othorwiao inoia- 


056,288 


1 






tftUmd , , , . 

Total, mdildinR oMiCr 
amnll flums tor 710 

3,106,603 

21,173.400 

30,833,566 

22,083,072 1 

005,822 

48,883,234 

38.503.040 

1,401,848 

8,888,305 

2,443,000 

Inatitutiona , . . 

AvcTagG par acbool 

17,010.161 

24.178,848 

1,762,340 

77,123,011 

02,600.020 

2,112,653 

12,441,437 

24,018 

3,307l 

42v884 

33,C2R 

2,437 

107.208 

87,023 

2,038 

17,503 

Oymna.«iom at Slcfilits 


3,303 



near Borlin ... 
Tho 3$ muntoipal 



101,018 

70,062 

i 

— 

184,004 

140,662 

4,000 

30,041 

Bclvonle in Berlin 




1 






(with six and iiino 
classes). (SoQ D.) . 

8.210 

36,242 

2,137,340 

3,100,765 

08 

6,341.031 

4.470.680 

337,830 

624.231 


Fifiurca from EM MinitUr, d. c/c., Anget,/. d, RtatsSahr 1010, OeUagtt 


in 1910 to 1|079,083 M, (in 1900 only about 
330,000 M,), single expenses ai*e ncit yet to Imnd ; 
the correapondiug local expenditures cannot 
be given but were certainly very considerably 
hifilicr. 

ELE^iENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
EDUCATION. — The lower schools {dffentliche 
Volksschiden, public, commoUi or olomontary 
schools) are wholly public, and there are prac- 
tically no private schools of this type. As ft rule 
no fees arc ehavged. Inatructiou begina at 
BOveii or eight in summer, find eight or nine 
in winter, and includes four or fwe, rarely six, 
periods ft day. While the number of pupils 
may rise to a maximum of 1000 (a figure very 
rarely attained), the minimum number is small, 
and in remote places is from ten to twenty. 
Separate schools for boys nnd^ j»irla are main- 
tained only in larger communities, where the 
number of pupils is large enough to warrant a 
separation, and this is tlio usual practice. 
(See above.) 

The teachers by a largo majority arc men; 
in 190Q there were in Frusaia 135,210 men 
and 23,708 women teacliors. lint the percent- 
age of women teach er.s is gradually increasing. 
The men teaciiers give from twonty-.six lo 
thirty or thirty-two lessons, the women twenty- 
two ^0 twenty-six or twenty-soven per week. 
The division of schools into classes varies ac- 
cording lo the size of a community. In the 
country single and two-clasa achoola v/itU one 
or two teachers are common, while in the towns 
systems with eight or nine classes and from 


twenty to thirty teachers have been dovolopcd. 
Some details arc given in the following table 
(based on Statist. Jahrb. /. d. preuss. Stoat, 
VoL Vn, 1910, p. 1Q6):- 



In Tiin Town 

In the Countrt 


1800 

1000 

1800 

1900 

Averngo por achoolof 
OInsaos .... 
Toaebina poavUona 

7.11 

8.87 

1.04 

2.22 

7.05 

9.02 

1.55 

1.80 

Chltdron .... 

418 

477 

lOD 

117 

Avdragd po^tORcliorof 
Classes .... 

1.01 

0.08 

1,25 

1.23 

Civihhen .... 
AvcfftBo number of 
cldlclron por ctnsa • 
Kumbor of olnasrooma 

50 

53 

70 

05 

60 

61 

50 

63 

30,090 

42,882 

60,221 

60.666 

Wumbet tff cbililron 
not recolvctl on no- 
count of over- 
orowding «... 

678 

246 

1831 

674 


Curriculum, — Such a variety of external 
conditiona is naturally accompanied by^ a 
variety of curricula and standards in the in- 
dividual schools. The smglc-clasa aohools in 
which children of ail ages are taught together, 
cannot perform tho same typo of work as the 
fully graded school. But all schools of what- 
ever size must conform to certain minimum 
requirements, of wluch those of Baden may 
servo as an example, similar regulations being 
found in the other states: “Tho education of 
tl\e elementary school shall train the ehildrcu 
up to be intelligent, religious, and moral persons 
ftiid upright members of the community. It 
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must cover the following subjects: religion, 
reading and writing, German, arithmetic, 
singing, elements of geometry, geography, 
natural history, and nature study, and history, 
witli pliysical exorcises for boys, and for girls 
instruction in femalo handicrafts. ftThc num- 
ber of periods per week shall be at least sixteen, 
and from the fourth year on at least twenty, 
with a maximum of thirty for any class.” 
The following time-table of the Berlin elc- 
montary schools may bo taken as representative 
of a largo school system: — 


CannBB of StodV of tub Elumbbtarv Schoolb at Beoun 



VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 

IV 

III 

11 

1 

Religion . , 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

German . , 

H 

7 

7 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

G 

Objeot [cs3on3 

2 

2 

2 

— 


— 

— 

— 

History . , 



— > 

— • 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Arldimctlo . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



Geometry . . 

— 

-.1- 

— * 

— 

— 

3(0) 

3 (2) 

3(2) 

Natoro atuJy 









and aclonco 

Mr 

•M 


2 

2 

4 

4(3) 

3 

GcoRTapky . 



..... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Drawing , . 



1 

2(1) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Writing . . 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Singing . . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Qyjnnasilca . 


2 

2(1) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Sowing. 

nocdlo-woik 

— 

— 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(a) 

(4) 

(4) 

Total . . 

20 

22 

24 

3S 

28 

32 

32 

32 






/on\ 





Lower Stugo 

Middlo 

Upper Stage 





Btago 





(Tha fsgurca in brackota denoto doviations In tho glrJa’ 
eahaola.) 

Tho work of these schools may bo indicated 
by the scope of some subjects in the upper 
grades of a Berlin elementary school : — 

German l tho pupils must attain to thorough sound- 
nesa in oral and written ueo of tho vernacular. Com- 


ploto thorougiincss in orlhogrnnhy and iho clcmcnta of 
grammar are expected and reached. 

Aritlimetio for Class II includes tho rule of three, 
sums with conipound numbers, proportion, cnlculnljona 
of everyday life, excluding exchange, discount, anti part- 
nership, together witli insurance. Class I ; cxchango, 
discount, and partnership; comprehensive and final 
drill In calculnUona of everyday lifo; nrUhmetio and 
algebra (except in girls* aoliools) ; tho theory of drnoml- 
nato numbers; algebraical addition, subtraction, mul- 
tipllcalion, and division ; proportion ■ equations of tho 
first degree with ono or more unknowns. 

Natoro study (physics) in tho boys’ schools, Class II; 
lessons in inorganio chemistry and mineralogy; mag- 
netism; electricity; gnlvonism. Class I; completion 
of inorganic chemistry ; introduction to organic chem- 
istry; mechanica completed; sound and light. In tho 
girls' schools, Class ll: J^essons inorganic chemistry, 
capeclally in. its npnlicatioit to foocIstuiTs; elements of 
mechanics of solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies. Class I ! 
magnetism; electricity; galvanism; sound; light. 


Little can ho finid about tho methods of in- 
struction. Tlio teachers are somewhat more 
restricted than in the high schools, yet not so 
much as to crusli inclividuality. Closer insight 
into tho mctliods can only be secured by visit- 
ing the classrooms and a study of tho text- 
books. 

The elementary schools do not grant any 
privileges in tho same sense as the higher 
schools. Some workingmen's guilds demand 
that their apprentices shall have completed 
the first class of tho elementary school; and 
such requirements arc laid clown occasionally 
in other occupations. Tho tables given below, 
compiled from various sources, give additional 
statistics of elementary education in tlio most 
important German states and the Empire as a 
whole. 

Special Provisions for Abnormal and Super- 
normal Children. — In an increasing number 
of towns special schools or classes arc being es- 
tablished for tho backward {^chwachbcgab^e)^ 
In 1905 such arrangements existed in 97 Prus- 
sian communities witli a school population of 


STAXmiCfl OF QEHUAN ELEUENTAnV SctlOOLB 
A. lOOloriaOO; B. lOOG 



OF Scilt>Dl.B ' 


\ NUMOEsn OF PeU.M.'B TEACttEnB 

A 


Incrcaao 
per cent 

A 



mm 

B 

Incrcaso 
per cent 

Prussia 

BavariD 

Snxony 

WUrttomborg . . . 

Bnden 

German Etnplro , . 

30,760 

7,280 

2.273 

2,353 

1,077 

50,18? 

H 

2.7 

2.1 

1.4 

1,2 

0.7 

2.4 

■ 

S4.0S0 

12,660 

12.068 

4.800 

3,083 

137.213 


13.800 

2,716 

401 

404 

418 

22,613 

17,784 

3,801 

O.'iS 

016 

850 

20,381 

28.3 

42.2 

02.8 

24.6 
101.8 

30.6 


Totaj, NdMbbr 
or Tbaoieps 

Numdeh or P«Fif-B 

No. or Puj‘i c,« 
I'ljn Tbacuku 

PnnoENTAOE or Mem and 
Wo.men iiopniNO Fui.i, TiUb 
Aitointments 





Increase 

4 


Increase 





A 

■ 


n 





per cent 



per cent 





Men Women 

Mon 

Wemtn 

Prussia , . , 


102,701 

HESI 

6,070,870 



8.7 

03 

00 

86 

16 

83 

17 

Bavari a • . 


10,420 


873,300 

068,037 



69 


82 

18 

70 

24 

Saxony . . . 


12,721 

22,3 1 

K&iMrU 

775.098 






00 

i 

05 

6 

Wtirttbmbcrg 


5.505 

7.8 

206,325 

316.778 




>8 

67 

DO 

10 

80 

11 

Bndaa , , , 


4,000 

10.5 ' 

373,140 

308,834 


13.1 

■ •07 


t 00 

io 

82 

18 

Qorir.an Empire 

1 140,540 

160,607 

13,7 

S, 024,700 

0,737,202 

_ 


m 

68 

85 

16 

82 

18 


70 
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lj224,146> The following table gives the num- 
ber of classes and pupils specially provided for; 




Boya 

Giiir.s 

Total 

Spedni classes in public 
Bohoots ..... I 
Number of claaseain sQpa> 
rate achools 

18<ll 

1837 

1418 

3265 

388j ' 

6084 

4014 

0128 

Total 

G72 

0021 

M&2 

12,383 


Timk-taole in a Special School at IIallb 


Sublccta 1 

V 

IV 

III 

II 1 

I 

ReJIgion , 

Arlthmotlo 

German 

Writing 1 

Oblccpossons 

Drawing I 

History 

Geography 

Natural bvstory ' 

Singing 



Manual work 

3 

4 

~0 

"2 

4 

3 

4 

0 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

e 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

7 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 1 
2 

2 1 
4 

2 

4 (6) 
7 

1 

27i) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 


22 

20 

28 

30 

30 


The Mnnnhohn system cvcaled by Snperin- 
tondent Sickingcr has aroused considerable 
attention and much imitation. It not only 
provides for schools for backward, but also 
attempts to provide special means for the 
eduentlon of the very bright and gifted pupils. 
This aim is attained by dividing the school 
system not only vertically into classes, but 
horizontally into various t^pcs of classes and 
institutions, and by aaslgmng chiidren to dif- 
ferent schools not alone according to the dis- 
tricts in which they live, but according to their 
ability . By this system the very able children 
come after two years’ attendance at school 
into classes which prepare them in one and a 
half years (or tho gymnasium. Pupils above 
the average have a richer curriculum, including 
a foreign language; the normal pupils go 
through the usual eight years' course; whUo 


the backward and dull receive courses of from 
four to seven years. 

The following tabic gives a schematic view 
of the whole system, the eighth class being 
the lowest: — 



-41 W; 




Column it. Rcgulftr awlca containing moro than D0%of tha 

Column D, 

Column C. 

Column D. .. . , 

Id, Institution tor idiots. 

O. OhcTccalacaale, 


— Jea tor temporary old. 

Auxiliary Rratlca or apocinl schools. 

I'roparatory cIuascs of high schools. 

r;. Gymnoalum, /?i;. Hoalgymtiwmm. 

R. Iwlonngyiunosiutn. 


^Regularly promoted. , ,, , , , 

-< — Placed temporarily in separate classes for indiviaual aUen* 
tion and returned to regular grades. 

Placed In special classes awing to deJfictCvo mentality, 
(From Maennel, TJie Atixiliart/ SchooU of Germany.) 


Puhlic MmnLR SO11OOI.0 in PnoasiA, 1001 and 1006, (Scop. 78.) 



Boys 

Qlrla 

Mixed 

Total 


1001 

1000 

loai 

1600 

1001 

1006 

1601 

1606 

Number of srhoola , , , 

217 

202 

137 

137 

102 

120 

466 

460 

Number of clasBes , , . . 
Number of toachem . . . 

Number of assistant teachers 

1,605 

1.651) 

1,276 

1,408 

876 

1,140 

3.761) 

4,207 

1,082 

1.760 

1,406 

1,670 

806 

1,212 

3.083 

4,644 

743 

266 

202 

205 

263 

152 

188 

713 

Numbor of pupils .... 

57,032 
+ 00 in 
girls* 
schools 

57.205 
•i- 8 in 
girls' 
schools 

47,030 
H- 0 in 
boys* 
schools 1 

4f>.QD3 

10.371 

boys 

13,612 

girls 

20,140 

Iwya 

17,678 

girls 

73,540 

01,102 

girls 

78.443 

boys 

07,107 

Current expenses In marks . 
Avorogo cost 1 

0,046,685 

0.5-10,017 1 

4,207,226 1 

6,108,082 

2,003,421 

4,092,868 

12,610,031 

16,830,667 

per achool 

20,018 

32.370 

30,710 

37,042 

26,112 

34.107 

27,440 

34,460 

por class 

3,518 

3,012 

3,280 

3,602 

3.044 

3,560 

3,330 ! 

3,7CO 

100 

per pupil . ' 

00 

114 1 

88 

105 

80 

100 

03 1 


77 
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Middle Schools (Mlttelschulen, BUrger- 
schulen, or Higher Elementary Schools). — This 
typo of BchooliS ia mtormediate between the 
elementary and higher schools, and is distin- 
guished from both chiefly in teaching not more 
than one foreign language. While they are 
very frequent in the South German States, 
such as Baden, and in Saxony, and there form 
an important part of the sohool system, they 
are not so well developed in Prussia, as ia 
indicated in the table at bottom of page 77. 

It will be seen from this tabic that there 
arc middle schools for boys, for girls, and for 
both together. The expenditure on this type 
of schools is much less than for higher or ele- 
mentary schools. The reason for the com- 
parative failure of those schools in Prussia, 
although such an intermediate stage was really 
a strong necessity, was that they did not 
convey any privileges nor prepare for or articu- 
late with tiie higher schools. New courses of 
study were, however, issued in 1910 for Mkldlo 
Schools which mark n great step in advance. 
While privileges were not granted to these 
schools, tho curriouJum has booi; so arranged 
that it can prepare for the higher schools. 
They comprise nine classes or years, and arc 
based on the elementary sohool in so far as 
both have a common course in the lower stage. 
Fees are charged, but a suitable number of 
free places are maintained. Except in tho 
lower stage there is an average of five periods 
per day. Good pupils may study a second 
language from the seventh school year on. In 
principle every pupil is expected to take only 
one compulsory subject. By the establish- 
ment of minimum and maximum standards, 
every school has sulBciont scope to adapt tho 
curriculum to special needs. These are new 
principles in tho Prussian educational system; 
moreover tho new schedules approach much 
more nearly to tlie principle of election and 
elasticity than any other part of tho system. 
They are accordingly given hero in greater 
detail. 

Training of Elementary School Teachers. — 
Special institvitions have been established for 
the professional training of teachers for ele- 
mentary schools, distinct for males and females. 
The normal schools for men are part of tho 
olementaTy school system. Between the ele- 
mentary school and the normal school there is on 
intermediate sohool, the preparatory institu- 
tion {Prdparandenanstali), Normal schools 
and preparatory institutions (of which there are 
at present only a very few for girls) are usually 
residential institutions (^Iniernaie) . Tho prepar- 
atory institutions are either attached to or sep- 
arated from the normal schools proper. They 
receive pupils from tho elementary schools at tho 
ago of fourteen and keep them for tinreo years. At- 
tendance at the preparatory institution is not a 
requirement for entrance to the normal school, 
and candidates may prepare privately, but must 
show by examination " that they have attained 



the knowledge and ability specified in the course 
of study for preparatory institutions.’^ The 
transfer from a higher or middle school to the 
institutions for tho training of teachers Is, in 
Prussia at nny rate, not provided for, and pupils 
who wish to transfer must pass an entrance 
examination for admission to the class they wish 
to enter. Pupils come in some casc-s from a 
middle or real school, but rarely from a higher 
school. The course of study of both institu- 
tious is given in the following sclieme; tho 
normal schools for women deviate somewhat, 
hut only slightly, from this. 
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TIME-TABLE PliEPABATORY INSTITUTIONS AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 



PREPARATOnV 

iNariTUTlONS 

Normal School 

Class 

III 

11 

1 

III 

11 

I 

Pedsgogy 

l/csson-nmnning and 
made) lessons . . . 

■ - 


- 

3 

3 

3 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

4‘ 

4‘ 

Pfftcllco bjncliing . , 

— 

— . 

— ' 

■i — 


4-0 

Roliglan 

>1 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3* 

German ..... 
Foreign languages . , 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

3* 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

History 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematics . . , 

Scion CQ nnd naturo 


6 

6 

6 

6 

1* 

study 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1» 

Geography .... 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1» 

Writing 

2 

2 

1 

— 

..... 


Drawing ..... 

2 

2 

2 , 

2 

2 

1 

Oymoastics , » . , 
Musio 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

V 

3 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

Agriculturo .... 

— 

~nr" 

— ; 

1 

"T^ 

— 


Zi 

37 

37 

38 

38 

33-35 


* Included with subject matter, 

* One hour for motbod. » Method , 


The requirements in the normal schools are 
given in detail in a few subjects and classes: — 

I, Pedaooay. (A) TJieory of EduoatloTt, First year (3 
houre a week), — Oenornl instruction in paycholoEy find logic 
and their application in didactica nnd molhodsi Second year 
f3 lioura a weekL-^ Theory ol education | history of education 
from tho second semester, Tiiird year (3 hours a week). — 
Continuation of iifstory of education up to the present time. 
School organization, hygione, mnnngomcnt, and rcgulotions. 
Advice in rct;ar<! to further study after grn<luaiion, 

(H) Training in Sciiool Pmctico. Second year. — In con- 
nection with model tosaons in tho practice eclioo! given by tho 
prnctico teachers the studonta of tho normal bcIiooI arc given 
opjMirluultlos all tbroiigii tlio year to glvo lessons wiiich tliey 
have pTcnarcdr aiul they recolvo instructions ns to how (o pro* 
cccd. Tidrd year. All tho atudonts of this third gra<to aro 
intrusted witli giving Icsaona ami acting as elasa teachers in tho 
practice school throiighout tho year under supervision of tho 
regular instructor. Each student must havo from four to six 
iiours a week of independent teaching. Two hours a week aro 
to be dovolcd by tho students to preparing icsaona with atten- 
tion to method anil subject mnUcr, cnticizing IcssonH given by 
tiio studonta ami discussing tho school plant, administration, 
diBcIplino, etc, Resides, theso two periods are set aside fpr 
medcl lessons and praetico lessons to bo given in the different 
brnnciics by tho practice teachers, in which didactics or incth* 
o<ls are cxcmpliiicd. Tho normal students also arc reauired to 
attend the tessona given by their colleagues according to pre- 
viously dcicrminerl rotation. The practice and special teach- 
ers arc to famiiinrizo tho students with tho methods used in each 
brancii of study, 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

in. German Lantmage and Literature, — Third year (3 hours 
a week). — The most notable contemporaries of Goctho and 
Schiller in connection with their works and their time, f^omo 
of tiio noted modern poets in biographies and in connection 
with tiio rending of their w’orks. Tlie German folk aong. 
Dramas: iPoffe/iafcm and one drama of Sliakespenrc. Prose 
reading, preferably Herder’s and Schiller’s prose works. Homo 
cornpoailtons onto a montli. Two compositions in class. 
Mctliods of teaching j One hour a week throughout tho year. 

IV. Foreign Languaaes, (A) French. First year (2 hours 
a week). — Review mid completion of accidence; tho position 
of words ; tiiO Use Of lenses. Rending : Simplo stories in prose : 
easy poems, S'ccotul year (2 hours a wcckj. — Tho usoa of 
moods; infiuitlvo and participles; dcclonslons and words gov- 
orniiig cases. Romling : Easy iiistorio prose author of modern 
times; poems. Third yonr (2 hours a week), — Syntax com- 
pleted and reviewed. Reading: Some historians of modern 
times; poems. 

« « « 

^’I. ^f<}^}iematic8. (A) Arithmetic nnd Algebra. First year 
(3 hours a week). — Powers and roots, logarithms, equations 
of tho first dogroo with several unknowir quantities. Second 
year (3 hours a Week), — Equations of tho second degree. 
A ri til metical and gcomoiricnl progressions. Compound in- 
terest. computiiiR revenues, annuities, etc. Third year (I 
hour a week for arithmetic, algebra, and geometry), — Meth- 
ods of teaching arithmetlo nnd geometry. 

(D) Geometry, First year (2 hours a week). — Proportional- 


ity of straight linos nnd Bimllntily of figures. Stereometry, 
Second year (2 hours a week), — Continuation of stereometry; 
conafriietfon of afgobralo formuf©: trigonomctrio funetions 
nmi computation of piano figures, Third year {I hour n week), 
— See above. 


At tho end of the course tho first teachers^ 
examination is held at the normal school in the 
presence of a commissioner of the government, 
the regulations for which are as follows : — 

The atandards of knowlcdgo and ability which arc to bo 
required are defined by the course of study of tiio normal aohool. 
The Writton cxamlnntlona include ; 0) au essay on a topic taken 
from tiio theory of education or mctliod, ii (story of education, 
or Gorman lUoraturo; (2) and (3) the proparatton of an caaay 
in religion and one in history ; (4) a translation from llto for- 
eign language Into German; (5) tho preparation of a ciiorale 
for those who Imvo taken lessons in organ playing and harmony. 
For tho first essay four hours, for the rest two hours aro allowed, 
Tho oral oxamhmtion deals with the positive knowledge in 
pedagogy, religion, German, history, and tiro foreign ianguago ; 
and methods of different subjects of the elementary sciiool. 
Further, those students who siiowed at the promotion from tho 
second to tiio third class an unsatisfactory knowlciige in nature 
study and geography are also to iio examined in tliese subjeots, 
A model lesson must bo presented. 

Candidates prepared outside tho normal schools must be 
oxamfiicd In all tho subjects of the ourriouluni. 


The first examination, however, is not a quali- 
fication for appointment as teachc^ Such 
qualification is only obtained by the second 
examination, which may be passed not less than 
two nor more than five years after the first. 
This is not a repetition of the first examination^, 
but aims to discover the ability of the candidate 
to hold a school appointment. Tho oxamina- 
tiou consists of three parts: the written work, 
which consists in tho preparation of an essay 
on an educational subject; this is followed by 
the presentation of a lesson on a topic assigned 
one day in advance; and the oral examination, 
which begins with pedagogy covering mainly 
the history of education, principles and method, 
and school management; the examination in 
method may include all tho subjects of the olo- 
meutary curriculum, but, as a rule, each candi- 
date is only examined in three subjeots. On 
passing this examination the candidate receives 
a certificate for permanent appointment as 
teacher in tho elementary school. 

Two further examinations may be taken by 
the teachers. The examination for teachers in 
middle schools qualifies for appointment in 
middle schools and girls' high schools. The ox- 
aminatiou for principals, which may only be 
taken after that for middle school teachers, qual- 
ifies for appointment as director or instructor in 
normal schools, district school inspector, direc- 
tor of preparatory institutions, middle schools, 
and elementary schools with six or more classes. 

The examination for middle school teachers 


consists of pedagogy and two of tlie following 
subjects: religion, German, Eronch, English, 
history, geography, mathematics, botany and 
zofilogy, physics and chemistry. A thesis, for 
which eight weeks arc allowed, must he pre- 
pared by each candidate on a topic from^ one 
of his two subjects. Further, there is a written 
examination of four hours on the two subjects, 


The oral examination consists of the presenta- 
tion of a lesson, and an examination in pedagogy 
and the two selected subjects. 
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The principers examination covers only the 
field of education in its broader sense. A topic 
is assigned for a thesis, for which eight weeks are 
allowed, on the theory and method of education 
and school management. The oral examina- 
tion covers the whole field of general theory and 
method, special method of pie aopnrato sub- 
jects, their history, school ordinances and school 
management, school apparatus, and aids for in- 
Biruction, popular and childrciVs liter aturo, etc. 

Continuation Schools {FortbiUkino^^cIndeii). 
— These gciiools do not form a part of the school 
system proper, and differ from that in organiza- 
tion and aims. Eor further treatment bco 
Continuation Schools; Evening Schools; 
and capGcially Industrial Education. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. -- The school 


year is divided in the same way as the elemen- 
tary schools* In Bavaria, however, the school 
year riina from the end of September to the 
DCginning of July, School opens^ as a rule, at 7 
or 7.30 in summer, at 8 or 8.30 in winter, with 
five or six periods of forty-five to fifty minutes; 
occaaionally there are some afternoon periods. 
In the smaller towns there are often four periods 
in the morning and one or two in the aUernoon. 
The size of the schools 5s smaller than in Amer- 
ica, the maximum, which is rarely reached, being 
probably lOOO pupils, 400 to 500 being the nor- 
mal number, while schools with 150 pupils are 
rarely found. 

The higher education of boys and girls is 
quite distinct, and the two liave developed his- 
torically along different lines. In a few states 
(Baden, Hesse, WUrttemberg) the girls arc ad- 
mitted to the boys^ schools, and the tendency 
to admit girls to boys' schools in small towns, 
where the numbers are not great enough to call 
for separate schools for girls, is gradually, but 
surely, making itself felt. 

The boys’ high schools arc, as a rule, public, 
there being very few private sehoola. Tho 
entrance requirements are the successful passing 
of the third or fourth class in the elementary 
school Frequently preparatory schools which 
do this work in three years arc attached to tho 
high schools; such schools ( Vorschulen) in 
which fees are charged are preferred by the 
wealthier classes. Every high school is divided 
into six or nine classes or school years. In the 
larger institutions each class is duplicated, — 
the autumn class for those pupils who are pro- 
moted in October, and the Easter class for those 
who^ arc promoted at Easter, In Baden pro- 
motions take place only once each year, in July, 
and the classes aro then divided into parallel 
sections. The following ave the names oC tho 
classes, their abbreviated form, and tho age of 
entrance into each ; — 


Lower 

SUuo 


Sexift VI 0 
V 10 
UartalV 11 




Upper SUae 


Intcrntcdinto 

SlQRO 


UntorUrdft U III j2 
Obortc^rtln O HI 13 
, Unlor^ekunda U H l4 


Oborsokunda 0 II 16 

UntOrprlma t) I 10 

Obcrprlma 0 1 17 

^ Abiturloi) tcaex g men 13 


Thus yi 0 is the Easter group of Sexta; U I M 
the Michaelmas ^^roup of tlntcrptima. Parallel 
classes, as, for instance, VI 0 and VI O 2 , aro 
found only in exceptional cases where tho classes 
arc too large. The three stages as a rule form 
one mBtitution, although there arc schools con- 
sisting of only the lower and middle stages. 
Every class is passed in a year, and it is very 
rarely that a pupil can accomplish the work of 
a class in half a year, nor is this oncouTagcil. 
Those who do not reach the standard of a class, 
that is, are deficient in two major subjects, fail 
of promotion and repeat the work of that class 
for a whole year, Piomotiona arc by classes 
and never by subjects, and are made on a pupil's 
standing for the whole year and on the opinion 
of tho teacher; examinations for this purpose 
rarely take* place. The marking is at present 
on the following basis; 1 , very good; 2 , good; 
3, satisfactory; 4, deficient; 6 , unsatisfactory. 
In a few states another mark, 3, good as a whole, 
is inserted between 2 and 3, and 0 becomes tho 
lowest. Generally a -pupil fails of promotion 
when he is deficient in two major aubjecta, The 
maximum size of a class is 50 in tho lower, 40 
in the intermediate, and 30 in the upper, stage. 
These numbers are frequently reached in the 
lower, rarely in the upper, stage. If more pupils 
cuter a class, then a division into two parallel 
classes is made. 

Curriculum . -7 There are three types of higher 
schools with nine-year courses: the gymna- 
sium, the oldest form, with the classical lan- 
guages as the distinguishing characteristic; 
tho realgymnasium, with Latin, modern Inn- 
guage.s and natural science; tho obcrrealschulc, 
witliout Greek or Latin, but with tho modern 
languages and stronger emphasis on mathe- 
matics. German, mathematics, history, and 
religion are common to all. The following time- 
tables of tlic three kinds of schools in Prussia 
show the distribution of tho subjects and tho 
number of periods of recitations each week; 


GYMNASIUM 



VJ 

Y 

IV 

UIII 

OUI 

UII 

on 

ui 

01 

To- 

tal 

Required ; 











Religion, . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

If) 

Qennkn, . 

4 

8 

8 

2 

2 

3 



8 . 

2a 

Latin . , 

S 

8 

8 

3 

ft 

7 

|i 

7 I 


68 

Greek . . 





fl 

0 

n 

0 { 

c 

:in 

French , . 




4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

20 

History , . 
Geography . 


— 

2 

2 

2 

2 


c ! 

^ i 

17 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

} 

1 


0 

Aritlunotic 











nhd Mnlh- 
emntic^ 

4 


4 

3 

3 

4 

■I 1 

4 ) 

4 } 

34 

Natural scl- 


\ 







f 

eiKio , , 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 1 

2 1 i 

2 I 

18 

Writing , , 
Drawing . 

2 

2 




1 




4 


2 

2 


2 





1 — 

8 

Gymnastloa 

3 

3 

3 

.3 

.3 

3 

3 

.1 

3 

27 

Si'ngfog < . 

2 

2 , 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 1 

2 

i8 

O^ional : 
Diftwlua , 

30 


34 

86 

35 

85 

35 

36 

36 

304 


1 




2 

2 

2 1 

2 


Hobrow . . 







2 

2 

2 


English . , 







2 

2 

2 



I Frota IV oitw&rd only for pupila with vocal ability, 
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T)ie brackets denote the possibility of a tom- 
])oi'ary alteration of number of periods within 
the same grouiJ of subjects. In classes IV and 
U III a. special class is arranged for pupila 
whose Imudwriting is bad. 

The following changes in the curriculum arc 
admissible. In Oil, UI, and 01, English 
may take the place of French, in which case 
French may remain an optional subject with 
two hours a week. In U III, 0 III, and 0 II, 
other subjeota may be substituted for Greek; 
in which case three hours are given to English, 
and generally in U III and 0 III two hours to 
French, and one hour to arithmetic and mathe- 
matics, while in U II one hour is given to French 
and two to mathematics and natural science. 

healgymnasium 



VI 

V 

IV 

UIII 

OIII 

uir 

on 

UI 

01 

To- 

tal 

Required i 




2 







Religion . . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Gorman . . 

4 

3 

3 

8 

3 

a 

3 

3 

3 

28 

Latin . . . 

8 

8 

7 

6 

a 

4 

4 

4 

4 

40 

Froneb . . . 
EngUftb . . 

-A- 

— 

5 

4 

4 

4 


4 

41 

20 




3 

3 










2 

2 

2 

2 

n 

3 

31 

17 

Hlatory . , 

Geography , 
Arkhmotio and 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

“J 

— , 


11 

Mathematics 
Natural sol- 


4 

4 

4 

a 

6 

a 

a 

a 

42 

onco . , , 

3| 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

a 

6 

a 

20 

Writing . . 

2 

2 

. — < 

— 

— 

_ 

— 



4 

Drawing • « 
Singing i * « 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 


30: 

30 

3i 

36 

35 

36 

30 

30 


807 

Optional t 











Geometrical 











drawing 






2 

2 

2 

2 

2 




V Ab In Ibo OymnnBium. 
OBERKEAI^CHULE 



VI 

V 

IV 

UIII 

oiii 

UII 

on 

UI 

01 

To- 

tal 

Required : 



2 







10 

Religion , • 

a 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

German * . 

a 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

34 

Fronoh . , . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

1 

4 

47 

English , . 

- — 

— 

— 

a 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

25 

History . , 

.. — 


3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Gcoctaphy . 
Arithmotio and 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

L 

1 

1 

I 

U 

47 

Mathematics i 
Natural sel- ! 

a 

2^ 

6 

0 

0 

2 

6 

a 

6 

5 

5 

30 

cnco . • , 1 
Writing , , 


2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

G 

2 

2 

2 

*~- 

— 

' — 

— 



0 

Freehand 




2 







drawing . 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Gymnastics , 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

Singing ^ , 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

30 

30 

34 

35 

35 

35 

30 

30 

30 : 

307 

Optional ; 











GoometTlonl 







2 




drawing . 







2 

2 

2 i 






The extent of the knowledge which is to bo 
transmitted will bo indicated through the 
scope of the curriculum of the highest class 
in a few of the chief subjects and through tho 
requirements of tho final examination. (13ascd 
on Lexis, Vol, II.) 

VOL. in — a 


Greek Subjeris in C7i/wriqsf,jni. HoflUinfiJ Ilomer’a 
SophorjlcBi KuripidcB, Plntw, acloctlons from Thuoyilidoa, nnj 
DeinosthcnEiB ; other i)ro!$o vntunblo for content; approiirmto 
Boicctions of Greek lyrio poetry. Gramm nr. revision, jind 
rconpituintioiis of the ivholo subject, na found ncccasAry. 
Ptaniltcj \n vuxaeQU VrotvaVnUo'Ci. Wnt\cu 
into Greek. 

La(m III iAc Oumnasiinn. — Ucndtnfc. 6 liours t Cicoro {c.g, 
in Verrem IV or V, pra Plancio, pro Sealio, nil with omisaiona, 
pro^ itfurena; acloctiona from Cicoro'a pliitoaophicnl nnd rlio- 
toricnl writinf;a, nlao from hia lottcra; Tacitus' Oennania (nt 
Iciiat till CImp. 27), nlao /Iffncofo, or parts of tho Diahgite^ aeloc- 
iioiis from iho Anrinfa (capccmlly tho Gcotiuns refomn^ to 
Gormnny) nnd from Uio fliaioriea; sclGctions from Iloraco; 
momorizatioa of sorao of tho Odea, Occnsionally. unacon 
irnnslatioii. Private rending, caiwcintly also of writers rood 
in provioiia cinsacs, la to bo cncourogcd nnd fostored. but la 
not rcriuircd na obligatory. Grainmnr, 2 hours: rovJaion with 
fipocial attention to the more important and dilTicult syntactical 
rules; recapitulating oxpianatlona of apocialty prominent 
etyllatie pcciillnrlliea. Trnualation into Latin, written class 
tuid homo cwirciaea, 

Tlio requiremonU in Latin in tho rcalgymnasitim aro 
Boraowhat lower. 


French in the Realgymnoaiuin. — Tho reading, which, as in 
tho gymnasium, occupies a central poaitlon, is trontoci more 


oxtonalvcly and intenalvcly than in tho latter, bo that the pupils 
may acquire n broader notion of tho apoclal qunlltlcH of Frcnpli 


literature in tho last centuries, as well aa aoino knowJedco of tiio 
national culture and character. Revision- nnd completion of 
tho more important sections of tho grammar. An outline of 
tho laws of veraifientlop, Tho essentials of synonymy and of 
the laws of alylo. Extenaion of tho vocabulary, including also 
technical niul eciontlflo terms. Written and oral exerelsos, 
Exorclso in essay writing, from frequent brief production of 
-whal has boon read, up to a freer troattnent oi definite eonetelo 
subjects. Conversational oxoreiaca atovery tesaon, not merely 
in connoetion with tho reading and incidents of dally hfo, but 
also on tho history, litcratviro, and ctilturo of tho Pronoli natipa. 

French m the Oberreniachxde. — In tlicao schools tho tcaclilng 
aims nt imparting a knowledge of tho moro Important French 
writings of tho last throo centuries, insight into the grammatical 
systom of tho ianguogo, some knowledge of tho most important 
sQOtions of French literary and social history, and practice in 
speaking and writing. . 

The scope In Ftigliah is similar, althougYi essays aro not tc» 
quired In Ihia language. Tlie scope of those subjeots la corra- 
Bpondingly aninllcr in tho gymnasium. 

Arithmetic in the Itealffi/rnnaaium and Oberreahchtde.j-'^™- 
ory of combinattons, and application to tho theory of probability. 
Tho binomial tlicorcm for any exponents, and the simplest 
InCinltw Bcilcs, Rcpcikkitv wtwl cnnVmuatbn of iW fttlth- 
metical courso (extension of tlie notion of numbers by olgc- 
bralcnl operntlona, from tho poaitivo integral to the commox 
number). Cubic equations. Elementary exercises in innxima 
nnd minima. Spherical trigonometry w'ilh application to 
mathematical geography and astronomy. 

Geometry, — Elcmsnta of descriptive gcomotry. Tiio most 
important problems in conic scctiona in clomentary'Byntnoticnl 
treatment. Analytical plane geometry. Revision, rccnpltu* 
lotion, and oxercfscs in all branches of tho subject tought tu 
provioua cjoasca. 


Methods of Teaching ,' — No account can hero 
be given of the methods of instruction in the 
German schools; an insight into thorn can 
only be obtained by a visit to the schools and 
by a study of the textbooks. General regu- 
lations on method arc found only to a small 
extent; like the choice of textbooks,^ tho 
method of teaching is loft to the individual 
schools. Since school inspection, which might 
servo to secure uniformity, is very slight in 
higher education, tho variety found in teach- 
ing is exceedingly great, and a somewhaD firmer 
restriction placed on the iiuUvidv*al teacher 
would at times not bo out of place. A certain 
amount of uniformity is secured within each 
institution through the use of the .same text- 
book by difierent teachers, and in the system 
itself through tho iirescriptioii of definite aims 
whose attainment is assured by means of tlio 
final examination, at which nn inspector is 
frequently present. 
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Ptogy^iwivsuuMa ai\d i'ealprogyninaalu.tn3j 
which are not very numerous, and the very 
numerous real schools have each the same 
curriculum, cliftering only in that they lack the 

\\v v\<5> 

two, highest classes, Only tlic Bci’liii real 
schools have a somewhat different curriculum 
for purposes of hotter articulation with the 
common schools. French is here begun in 
Qunrta, and more attention is given in the 
lower stage to arithmetic and mathematics. 

Reform Schools. — From the accompanying 
table it can be seen that the transition from 
tho gymnasium to the realgymnasium is quite 
possible in the first three years, but a change 
irom the oheiTealschule and the reals elude to 
the gymnasium or realgymnasium or vice versa 
is entirely impossible. Hence parents must 
decide quite early, when tlieir children arc nine 
or ten years of age, on the type of school to 
which they arc to be sent. The feeling that it 
would be. better to postpone a decision which 
is irrevocable has led to the organization of 
tho reformgymnasmm and realgymnasium. A 
common foundation is laid for the three typos 
of high schools, for which purpose the lower 
stage of the real school or obcrrealschulc is 
employed, At tho end of three years there is 
a bifurcation; one section begins English and 
continues later with a stronger emphasis on 
natural sciences (realschido and obcrrcalscluilo), 
the other begins Latin; and after two years is 
again split up, the one division (gymnasium) 
beginning Greek, the other (realgymnasium) 
English. This is the Frankfort system, from 
which that of Altona deviates somewhat. Ac- 
cording to this system eilbcr separate institu- 
tions may bo established for the tlirec types of 
Bchools, gymnasium, yealgymnasium, rcatsehule, 


or oberrcalschulc, or two or three different 
types may bo united into oiio institution. 
The following is the time-table of an institution 
consisting of a rcforingymiiiisiuin and renU 
(the l^cibnitx SgUqoI at 
where also a special method is omployod in 
teaching Greek, the pupils beginning with the 
Homeric dialect and poems in U II, niul going 
on to the Attic dialect iu Q 11); — 

The following scheme shows a combination 
of the realgymnasium with the real school 
according to the ARona system: — ■ 


TIME-TABLE OE THE REALGYMNASIUM AND 
realschule in altona 



Founda- 

tion 

SCJIUC.E 

Rbal- 

oymnabjum 

Total 

FOR 

Founda- 
tion AND 
Reai.^ 

OYMNA- 

atuM 

VI 

V 

IV 

III 

II 

' 

Required ; 
Rdigioh . . 

a 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Gorman . . 

G 

4 

•1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

29 








— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

French . • 

0 

0 

6 

0 

A 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

37 




4 

5 

4 

fi 

3 

3 

3 

li 

3 

3 

22 

Ili^ry . . 


— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

d 

3 

3 

17 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 


— 

10 

Arithtnotic . 

— 

— 

3 

i 

1 

I 

1 

— 




— 

— 

|44 

Mattiomntica 

ti 

5 

3 

4 

h 

G 

4 

;i 

fj 

•1 

.1 

r> 


Phyaica . ^ 

— 



— 

2 

3 

— 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

11 

Chetnistry . 







2 

— 





2 

2 

0 

Nature study 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

2 

2 

2 

— 



12 

WritiiiB . - 
Drnwiutt . , 

•1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

~2 

2 

~2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

10 

Gyimmatica . 

I 

:i 

, » 

J 

31 

3 

3 

3 

,1 

3 

.3 

3 

27 

SiiiginB . . 

2 

2 



3 

Choral tSiTiKing 


25 


30 1 

30. Sii 

3t^ 


37 

30 

30 

37 

37 

37 

37 

315 

Optional : 





30| 























drawing . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Sj)[inlsh . . 


“ 





2 

2 





2 

2 

2 

2 



TIME-TABLE OP THE LEIBNITZ SCHOOL IN HANOVER GYMNASIUM AND REALGYMNASIUM 
WITH A COMMON FOUNDATION 


1 

Foundation 

ilUALOYMNAPl UM 

Oymkasi 

U« 


VI 

V 

IV 

Tin 

Dill 

Ull 

Oil 

U1 

OI 

Total 

Ull 

Oil 

Ul 

Ol 

Total 

Hoquired ; 
Rcligioti , . . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

German . , , 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

31 

3 

3 

3 

3 

31 

Latin .... 




iO 

1ft , 

5 

5 

5 

6 

40 

S 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

61 

32 

French . . . 




3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

30 

2 

2 

2 

2 

32 

English . . . 









4 

4 

3 

17 


■ 




History . , . 

)2 


3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

30 

42 

2 

2 

2 

3 

\ 27 

Geography . . 
ArUiimotio , . 

Mnthcmntics , 

] 

3 

6 

2 

3 

4 

1 

4 

5 

5 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

35 

Nature stwly , 

2 

' 2 

3 

2 

2 

— 




— 

11 


■ 



11 

Physica , . , 

« — 






3 


3 

3 

11 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Chemistry , . 

— > 








2 

2 

2 

0 

‘ — 


' — 


•-*" 

U'ritiiiK . . . 

2 

2 

_ 

— 





— 

4 

— 



— : 

4 

Drawing , . , 

— . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

— 


— 

— 

H 

Singing . . . 

2 

2 

. 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Gyninastlcs , . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 


Iehh 

30 

33 

36 

35 

37 

37 

37 

37 

311 

35 

LI5 

36 

35 

303 

Optional j 












Hebrew . , , 






_ 





— 

__ 

— 


— 


— 

2 

2 

English , . , 
Geometrical 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 



" ' 

2 

2 

2 

drawing , , 


* 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



2 

2 

2 

2 


82 
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The aim and, ns a rule, tlie methods of the 
reform schools are the same as in the corre- 
sponcling schools of the old typo. They arc 
thus by no means new schools, but merely 
differ in postponing cortain subjects in favor 
of others. Two principles are, however, 
adopted, new to the traditional German schools 
which Imd and still have a fixed course: theso 
are the principles of a common foundation and 
of bifurcation. Two important changes arc 
thereby elTeotcil; first the decision on the 
choico of an cducatioi\al course is postponed 
for several years, and secondly more types of 
couiaes can be offered in the same institution 
and under the same direction. These prin- 
ciples find even wider application in the reform 
of girls^ schools and middle schools. They 
indicate that the German educational system 
is gradually abandoning the principle of a 
fixed curricuiutn and is accepting the principle 
of election, — a movement of the highest sig- 
nificance. The l?rankfort Tlan was originated 
by Pr. JReinhardt, now at Berlin. 

The tables in the next column show schemati- 
cally the relations between, and the articulation 
of, the three types of higher schools in the old 
and reform system. 

heaving Exavxinaiio n ( A hilnrienlenprulung) . 
— The requirements correspond to the pro- 
gram of instruction of Prima. The written 
examination comprises, for all the schools, a 
Gw-man essay and the woj’idiig of four mathe- 
matical questions, each dealing with a different 
branch, further: (a) In the gymnasium: a 
translation from German into Latin, and an- 
other from Greek into German, (£p) In tho 
rcalgymuasiuin: a translation from Latin into 
Gorman; according to tho cnrriculum of each 
separate iustituUou, a French or an English 
exercise, viz., either an essay or a translation 
from German; and a question in physics, 
(c) In the oborrealsohulc:^ a French and an 
EngUsU exercise, an essay in one of these two 
languages and a translation from German into 
the other langv\age, and a question in physics 
or in chemistry. 

TKo oral examination comprises, for all tho 
scliools, Christian religious teaching, iiistory, 
mathematics, and further: (a) in tho gym- 
nasium: Latin, Greek, and accordhig to tho 
curriculum of each separate institution, either 
Frencli or English; (b) for the rcalgymnnsium: 
Latin, French, and English, and physics or 
chemistry; (c) for Iho oberrealschule: French 
ami Engli.sh, and physics or chemistry. 

Statistical. ~~ Inc tables on page S4 will give 
some infunnatloii on tho mnnbcr of the dif- 
ferent schools, the number of teachers, of 
pu])ils, etc.; inaLcrial of a more exhaustive and 
detailed character is not available. 

Privileges. — Two kinds of Bcrecklignngetif 
or of certificates that entitle the holder to cer- 
tain important privileges, can be acquired in 
tho higher schools: the certificate of admission 
for the one year volunteer service in the army, 


A. ACCOHDINQ TO THE OLD SYSTEM, THE CKITI- 
CAL POINTS BEING AT THE AGES OP 0 AND 11; 
AS A RULE EACH TYPE BEING A SEPARATE 
INSTITUTION 


Upper Stago 
1 J y w»re> 
(Privilege of one 
yenr volunteer 
tD Hilary service) 


Middle Sta;(o 
(3 yaara) 


Liowcr Stago 
(S years) 


Gymna- RBAi.aYM- OnEURKAi.- AaB at 
fllOil NABIUM flcnULtJ ENTflANca 


01 

Jz 

o'u 

Jz. 


01 

zz'z 

olz 


01 

t 

oil 


17 

10 

15 


U II Science un 


OUI of 

U Jn Greek u! II 
I begun 


I begun 
III 


0IiISctencol5 
begun 

Uhl 12 


French 
I begun 


VI Latin 
I begun 


^lz 


U 

10 


French 0 
begun 


Prtn&ratoiy scliool or (3 yonra) or 
PubUe nlonwntary school <abou(, <l yoace) 


B. ACCORDING TO THE REFORM SYSTEM, THE 
CRITICAL POINTS IJEINQ AT THE AGES OP 11 
AND 13, TWO OR EVEN THREE TYPES FORMING 
ONE INSTITUTION 


Upper Stngo 
(3 ycftrs) 
(PrivtXcso of ono 
year voUinteor 
mUUftty Btfivico) 


Middle Stoge 
(2 years) 


Qvmna- 


Lower Stogo 
(3 years) 


RGALarAi. OnERnBAL- 
MAaiuu acitoLB 


oil Oil 


l 


01 

Jl 

olrr 


Aoe at 
Entjiancb 
17 

1(J 

15 


U II Greek U II EngliehUII 


begun I begun 


olii 

ulll Latin 
I begun 


0 HI 13 

U III Eng- 13 
I KaU begun 


zl 


11 

I 10 

V I French begun 0 
Tito ago at graduation |ti both oysleina ia 18 or 10. 


Ffajd/iriffcnscfiem, and the cevUficate of ma- 
turity for higher professional studies, Jieife- 
priljungszeugnis or Zc^ignis tier ftci/c Jiiv h6hcrc 
Berufssiudien. ^ , 

ft. The EinjQliigenschcin m obtained in the 
schools with a course of six years or classes 
(realschulcn, etc.) by the final examination at 
the end of the course, in the schools with a 
course of nine years (the three preparatory 
years not counted in either case) or classes 
without an examination by the promotiori from 
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PRUSSIAN Ilia HER SCIIOOI^ ON PER. 1 , 100 D» 


" 


NOdDEK OfTKACIIERB 

Numubr of Fufils 


a M 


Its 

■H 











Tyfij of School 



Isl 


0 I 

01 

on 

UII 

om 

UIII 

IV 

V 

VI 

TOFAt, 



w 

& 












OymnnBliim . . 

330 

4848 

013 

386 

0008 

7110 

8731 

11.401 

12,480 

13.215 

14.500 ■ 

14,020 

14,040 

102.207 

PfoRyiLnaaiuTTi 

35 

1851 

37 

20 




610 

570 

740 

828 

838 

005 

4,407 

RonlBymnnslum . 

138 

1032 

305 

103 

1338 

1830 

2718 

4.300 

5,050 

5.853 

6,417 ; 

6,677 

7,029 

41,203 

Rcnlpro^mnnahim 

46 

105 

60 

10 




310 

607 

730 

010 

1,010 

1,213 

4,878 

OborroRlachulo . . 

85 

1213 

260 

00 

898 

1270 

21 Jl 

3.501 

4,280 

4.823 

5,014 

5.070 

0,214 

34.73Q 

Rcnia^hulo . . . 

IQO 

Oil 

300 

06 





3,504 

4.051 

5,817 

0,127 

G,21G 

0.012 

33,350 


^ P rom Ccntralblali, cto., Ert/dimingshn/i, lOlO* p. 50. 

PRUSSIAN lUailER BCITOOL8 ON FED. 1. 1008 (A) AND 1000 (R) » 



Oymhagiiuu 

Real^ 

QTMNAaiUU 

OUEH- 

nEALHCtlULC 

Pro* 

UYMNAaCUM 

Reai.pho- 

aru.NAAiUM 

Realbchuls 

Total 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 


B 


B 

A 

n 

A 

It 

Sohoola (IndudinB 
reform Bchools) I 

332 

330 

121 

138 

75 

85 

■ 

35 

30 

4.5 

171 

109 

. 781 

80S 

Tcaclxera , . . ^ 
Teachora in pco- 
ptiTfttory schools 

0,202 

mm\ 


2,243 

1.620 

mg 

318 

287 

250 

312 

nsjgjl 

1,601 

f 1,025 

12,447 

353 

356 

ISO 

100 

137 

15.5 

3 

1 

26 

35 

138 


837 

872 

Fupilfi , . , 


lemryj 


41,203 

30,702 

34.735 


4107 

4225 

4878 

33,405 


212,115 


FiipIlB In prepnr* 
ntory schoolg , 


13,300 

B 

7.424 

4,021 

0,041 

08 

30 

880 

1177 

5,000 

4,808 

30,831 

32,441 


OTHER STATES 


Dnvarlti (1000) . 
■WilTltembcrg 
(IQQO) . . . 
Saxony . . . 


10 

4 

0 

32 


61 

141 

M 

3 

10 

6 II 

7 

1 88* 

120 

10 

12 

2 

" 1 

— 

30 



* Pjom Cen/ral6?a/^ oto., 1000. * Twonly-ono of these schools hove one or two upper cloasea (oborftckunda nnd untorprlma). 


untcreekunda to oborsckunda, which takes place 
after successfully completing the first six 
years or classes of the whole course (of nine 
y cars) , The most i mportant privilege acquired 
by this certificate is the right of serving only 
one year in the army, whereas otherwise every 
German has to serve at least two years. The 
service is voluntary {EinjUkrig Freiwilliger) in 
So far as the time of service and the regiment 
may, within certain limits, be selected by the 
individual holding the privilege. This is of 
course of economic importance, but besides it 
means a social distinction, especially as the 
ofiicers of the reserve, a much-covetcd dignity, 
are taken from the Einjdhrige only. At the 
same timo this certificate will show that the 
bearer possesses a certain amount of knowledge 
and intellectual training, and so a publicly and 
ofilcially recognized standard of education is 
established by it which easily can and actually 
does servo as the entrance requirement for 
many official and private careers. So this 
certiricntc is the indispensable entrance require- 
ment for the intermediate careers (as official 
or clerk) in the post office, telegraph and tele- 


phone service, in the service of the judicial, 
the provincial, and the local administration, 
and tliG state railway service (the higher 
careers being always filled by university- 
trained men, the lower ones with men who 
have had an elementary School training). In 
this respect the Einjiihrigenschcin takes the 
place of the civil service examination in America. 
Large business houses and especially banks 
generally do not take apprentices who have 
not at least this certificate; sometimes they 
require even more. The natural result is that 
n large luimber of boys^ remain at school only 
for the purpose of getting this certificate and 
leave as soon as they obtain it (see tlie figures 
under U II and 0 II in table above). 

b. The Heifcprilfung is tho examination at 
the end of the full course of nine years of tho 
three difTcrent types, It gives the right of 
admission to the careers of officer in tho army 
and navy, and above all tho right of admission 
to the universities and technical Ilochschtilenf 
that is, ultimately to tlio state examinations 
at the end of the university or technical course. 
So tho Reifeprufung is nearly tho only entranco 
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to all higlier -walka of life, and certainly to all 
higher positions of honor and ^ trust in tho 
service of the state; and the social recognition 
in which it ia held is correspondingly high. 

The criticism which is sometimes made by 
foreign observers of the system of privifeges 
shows n failure to realize the function and the 
importance of this system. It certaiidy has 
drawback.s;^ it ia a heavy burden on tho boys 
and on their parents; it keeps many boys in 
school who ought not to be there any longer, 
and is therefore a burden on tho school. But 
infinitely greater are its advantages for tho 
life of tnc nation as well as for the work of tho 
school By this system definite educational 
standards arc secured throughout the nation; 
in a reliable way it provides youiiff men with 
a broad knowledge and thorough intellectual 
training for the higher as well as for the middle 
careers in life; it relieves the higher institu- 
tions of the burden of elementary work and 
lays a good foundation for their own work. 
It puts the examinations where they belong, — 
at the beginning and not at the end of tho 
course; and though it sifts thoroughly, it 
avoids tho tremendous waste of entrance ex- 
aminations; it does not place the examinations 
in the hands of persons who have never seen 
the boy, but leaves him to his teachers, wiio 
have known and worked with him for years; 
and the boy is not judged by the written work 
of a few hours, but by the oral and written 


RESULTS OF THE REIFBPIIUfUNQ IN PRUSSIA, 
EASTER, 1007-1008 ‘ 



At TifB 
Qymka- 

&iUMB 

At tub 
Rbal> 

QYMNA- 

81UM8 

At tub 
O nGR- 
REAl.*- 

Number rogifltorod lor the 
DiDcnmatlon ...... 

1 s 
ii 1 

1007 1008 

1120 5133 

a 

B 

i 1 

A W 
1007 1008 

230 1053 

a 

1 S 

S 3 

1007 1008 

117 746 

Number not udmlUcd or wltli- 





drawn 


412 

70 

00 

Number examined ..... 

i OS^IL 1 

1213 

802 

Number passed ...... 

0022 

1183 

770 

Of tho30 aucccaslul there wero : 





Protestants ...... 

3307 

071 ! 

048 

Catholics ....... 


1HC2 1 

131 

07 

Jews ........ 


307 i 

77 

27 

Numberunder ISycnrsof ago , 


278 

48 

27 

18 years old 


1407 

360 

200 

10 years old ...... 


1008 

412 

208 

20 years old 


1127 

220 

180 

21 years aud over .... 
Number of auctfCMfui candidates 


1022 

117 

02 





who went to tbo imiverBltloa 

4012 

032 

333 

To tbo technical high 8cho(>l8 


487 

204 

104 

Entered military career . . 


340 

68 

22 

Entered higher forestry, ens- 
toms, postal and other 





stale Borvlco « , , . . 

Other occupations and unde- 


151 

42 

30 





ciUed 


603 

247 

204 


»From CenimlblaU, ftte., 1008. 


work of a year and by his whole personality. 
The system secures the willing, though not 
always tho hearty, cqttperation of the parents. 
Last, but not least, it cxercise.s an automatic 
pressure on the boy, wlucli causes him to work. 
— api'cssum which otherwise the teacher would 
have to exercise by his personal cfTorts. Thus 
tho school system becomes more efficient. It 
would be difficult to devise another system 
which could bring about these same results ns 
economically and ns thoroughly. Far from 
being the “ banc of German secondary educa- 
tion,^' tho system of privileges — Einjdkrigen- 
scheitif ReifeprufunOi Staatsexainen — is, there- 
fore, the most important reason for the effi- 
ciency and thoroughness of the German schools, 
more important than even the preparation of 
teachers, which is partly secured only with the 
help of this system. 

The externs, Extranerj those who prepared 
outside of tho schools, are not counted in this 
list. In 1907-1908 at the gymnasiums 308 
externs registered, for the examination of whom 
253 were admitted and 160 passed; 88 of them 
were 21 years of age and over, and 85 entered 
a university. At the roalgymnaaiums the 
corresponding figures were, 205, 162, 123, 73, 
61, and at the oberrealschulon, 186, 97, 67, — , 
23. 

Cadet Schools. — These schools arc to be 
found in Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony. They 
provide for tho general training of future offi- 
cers ill the army and arc generally boarding 
schools, with the curriculum of tho realgym- 
nnsium combined with military practice. In 
Prussia there arc eight preparatory institutions 
with lower classes (Sexta to Obertertia) only, 
and one central institution with tho upper 
classes (Untcrsecunda to Obcrprima)j which ia 
at Bcrlin-Grossfichferfcldc. This honzontal di- 
vision Into lower and upper sections ia a special 
feature of the cadet schools, distinguishing them 
from the other higher schools. In 1893 in 
Prussia the number of pupils in the preparatory 
institutions was 2470, in the central institution 
1000. Many ofiiccrs come also from the regu- 
lar higher schools, with or without the Rei/e- 
zeugnh. (Sec Military Education.) 

Higher Education of Girls. — For a long 
time the higher education of girls was not so 
well cared for as that of the boys, and at times 
it was almost neglected. But in recent years 
a strong reform movement has thoroughly re- 
organized these acliools and placed them on a 
much higher level. Whereas most of them 
were forincrly in private hands an<l were 
money-making institutions, a rapidly growing 
percentage is now supported by the communi- 
ties; the state, at least tho state of Prussia, 
supports only very few (sec p. 74). As to 
promotion, division of school year, etc., see 
the general remarks on the higher schools for 
boys. The classes arc generally named 10th 
class, 9th class, etc., the 1st class being tho 
highest. 
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Organizalion and Curncula. — Tlioro arc 
sopnrate liighcr schools for girls in nil the 
statea of the empire. Tl»cir curriculum, with 
the exception of mathematics and science, is 
not widely difJerent from that of the veftlsclvu- 
leis and, though frequently one year longer 
(10 years or 7 without the 3 years of tho 
preparatory school), it is not quite so broad 
and tho teaching not ho thorough (partly on 
account of llic aUsenco of privileges, Berech- 
ligungen)s Those girls who desire to get an 
education equal to that of the or who 
wish to pass the Reifeprilfun^ anj, in some of 
tho smaller German states, either admitted to 
the boys^ schools (as in Buden or Saxony ),_ or 
to Mddchcn-gyjnnasien or real-gymnasien^ which 
arc in no way dilTercnt from tho corresponding 
schools for boys in Baden. In Brus-sin, accord- 
ing to ti\c regulations of LOGS, the gicla aro not 
admitted to the boys’ schools, and the new 
higher girls’ schools arc dKToreiit from the 
boys' scnools, Aa theso regulations of 1908 
will bo tho starting point for a new develop- 
ment and will be moro or less adopted by 
other Gorman states, their most important 
features must bo given lierc. 

In Prussia the higher girls* school proper 
contains a course of 10 years (or 7 without the 
3 years of the preparatory school), which is 
nearly equal to the 9 (or 0 respectively) years 
of tho realsehulo. On this course two others 
are built, both comprised under the name of 
Lyemn: ono of two years, to bo known as 
FranenschnlC) a very undefined course; tho 
other, one of four years, called IWheres Lehrerln- 
nenseminar (training colioge for women tcnclicrs 
at tho higher girls' schools proper). Aher tho 
seventh and eighth year of the 
higher girls’ school proper three 
other courses brancli off which 
load to the different kinds of 
Reifepriifnng, These courses are 
known as jStndm?ia?islalt. The 
provision of adequate facilities 
for preparation, correspond inp to 
the education of tho gymnasium, 
will load to tlie admission of 
women to tho universities as fully 
recognized students, and has al- 
ready led to new regulations, to 
take effect in 1913, of demanding 
university study from teacliers in 
the higher girls* schools. (See 
Prettyman, C. W,, Higher Girls’ 

Schools in Prussia. Teachers 
College fiec., May, 1911.) The 
inlhieneo of the Reform Schools 
and tlic principles therein ex- 
pressed, a common foundation 
and bifurcation, will be easily 
recognized. 

The following tables sliow the 
system, tho articulation of its 
parts, and the different curric- 
ula:— 
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Q a b c 

Ago Frauen- IlOlioroa.J^jjror- 
aohule iimeniiciniimr 

. OberreaU Realf?ym- Qypi- 

Mmimutiv. ago acKula nosuiiti 

lit Hnnl cxninl- 
nation, 2o yoara 

n Prnctlcn! Minimuin^ ago at final 


10 

IS 


10 


15 


oxnniinntion. 10 yenrd 
I 



Muwio r 
nlftgo 
3yr0. 


10 


8 Prepar- 
atory 
Bchool 
7 


I'^ngUah begun 
MlnimOni ogo 
12 years 

Notbj 


, Tbo pcrpontUculnr 

ntrnkc.<i (J) ticnoto trafii^ition 
from one clnafi to nnothor or 
to nnotbar dcpnrtmoiil; the 
iiorizoutal brackota 
Indicaio tho poaaibihty of 


giving instrUQlian in common 
in certr 


j certain Bnbjoota to pupiia 
in (lilTerout daaaoa. 
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Mtnimuin flgo, 

viri 


I? 


KhtrAUco ago, 
e yoara 


Counan or Study of tub Ijjoucr Oi « i 4 j ’ Scuool PnoTen 
o. Literary ontt ^dontifio Subjccta 


. 


Lowbu 




Uptbu 


TOVAli 



Qtaob 


8T;^0R 


STAa» 




X 

IX 

vin 

VII 

Vl 

V 

IV 

in 

n 

I 

vir-i 

1. nellgion . . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

17 

2. 

Qermaa « « 

1(1 

0 

8 

0 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

32 

3. 

Frenoh . . « 


— 


0 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

32 

4 . 

Eogliah . . . 

— 



— 



4 

4 

4 

4 

10 

5. 

History nnd Art 











13 


History , . 



— 

— P* 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0. 

7 . 

Geography 
AritnmoUo and 


— 

2 , 

2 


2 

2 i 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

14 


Mnthcmntlca 

Z 

3 ! 

3 1 

3 

3 1 

3 

3 ! 

3 1 

3 I 

3 

21 

3. 

Natural Scionco 


— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

8 

3 

3 

2 

17 


Total , . 

10 

Ti) 

10 

22 

^2 

22 

21 

24 

sT' 

21 

102 


b, Tocbnlftftj Subjocla 


0. Writing . . 1 


3 

2 

1 

1 

1 




! 

3 

10. Drawing . , ; 

1 

i 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

0(14) 

J 1 , NoodJowork . 


2 

2 

2 

9 1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12. Singing . . . 

13, Gymnastics , 

n 

1 

i 

2 


3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

JL 

2 

^ 1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

IS 

Total , . 


7 

6 

0 


0 

7(0) 

7(0) 

7(0) 

; 7(0) 

65 (03) 


‘ Id tho clnsBOs X-Vlll oconalonal drnwing and clay moUcllng during tlio 
objoct Icaaons in Gorman. 

» Needlework ia optional in tho upper clasaoa. 
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CounsB or Stupv of thr Lvceum 
A. FraueuKchute 


II 


Total 


L rcrliJitogy, . 

2. lloitHuhoUl Arts 


2 4 

6 10 IncloilinK pmctico in 

cook>n« and hoiiM- 
hold mnnngomont. 


3, KindcrKftt’ton- 
toRcliinK » , 


8 IncludinK practice work 
in khuiorcarton. 


<1. Ilyuicno ami 
care of chil- 
(Iron ... ‘1 


4 8 Including practical work 

in cr^chca, day niirs- 
cries, and mirsing. 


6. Civics ftttd eco- 
nomies . . 2 


2 4 Including visits to pliil- 

antbropio institntioiiB 
and misaions. 


0. Bookkeeping 
(housenoki) 

7. Needlework . 

8. lloligion , , 

0. tj'crman . . 

10. French, English, 
Latin, or Ital- 
ian . , . 

XI, History, Geog- 
raphy, Sej- 


CDOO . . . 

12. Iliiitory of Art 

13. Ciymnastica , 

14. Draw in p and 

painting . . 
1C. Musio . . . 


2 

4 


Each subject according 
to circumstances and 
needs ; two tiours 
oacli per week. 


' lloPBclioW arts and Wndergarlon teachmg may bo so ar- 
ranged that in the first year only tlio former, in the second only 
tliQ latlop, are taken with 0 hours per week, 

IL Training Coilego for Teachers (//ifAerea Lchrerinncnsemmar) 


Acadomlo SubjoetB 

ACADKMtC CONTI.SUATION 
Cl.ASSEB 

PnACTiCAL 

Year 


III 

ir 

I 

Total 

Ucliglou .... 

3 

3 

3 

0 


} 1 

GennBU .... 

3 

3 

3 

0 


3 

I'rcnob .... 

4 

4 

4 



1» 

English .... 

4 

4 

4 

12J 



IlUtory .... 

2 

2 

2 

01 


I* 

Gcournphy , , . 

2 

1 

X 




MaiiionmUcs . . ' 

4 

4 

4 

12 


1* 

Nnturn! Scionco . 

2 

3 

3 

8 



radnaoKy . . . 
McUiod ntid Model 

2 

2 

2 

0 


3 

Lessons . . . 



(‘1)» 



4 

Prootico Teaching 






4-0 

Ile]>Drla and Ois- 







CUB.’lioUB . , , 






8 


20 

20 ' 

20 

78 


20 







(26-27) 

Tcchnicnl Subjects : 






Drawing . , , . 

2 

2 

1 

0 



Singing .... 

X 

1 

1 

3 



Oymnnstica , , 

3 

3 

1 

0 


3 


* Metlioil and model losaons In Clftsft I nro included in tho 
porlods given to each Bubioct and nro given in place of the re- 
spoctlvo subjects rather than as soparato courses. 

» Method and introduollon to professional Ittcrainro, 

> Metliod and intioduotion to experimentation. 

The curriculum of the SliidienmistaUen i.8 
almost the same as those of the corresponding 
boys' schools, but as tho whole course lasts 


Ihirlccn yoar.s (instead of twelve ns in the boys' 
schools), the luimbor of recitations per week is 
a little loss. Those who have complDted the 
Goiirac of any of the Studienanstalkn may cutev 
the highest class, practical year, of the Seminar. 

The higher girls’ sc^ol proper and the 
Frauenfichide have no privileges; the Reijeprii- 
fung at the end of the StndicnanstaUen grants 
the same privileges a.s tlmt of the gymnasium, 
etc. As at present there arc only about 35 
Shidienamtallen in PiTWsia, and as the girls 
are not admitted to boys' schools, many girls 
who desire a higher education can get it only 
with difTiculty, especially in the smaller towns. 
Financial or other statistics in suitable form 
arc not available; as the whole system of girls' 
schools is in a rapid process of reorganization 
and YcadjwftUnent, it would in any ease be 
useless to quote statistics. 

Training of Teachers for the Higher Schools. 
— The teachers in boys' schools are men, most 
of them with university training; in tho gli’ls' 
schools there are partly men and partly 
women teachers, most of the women being 
trained in tlic training colleges mentioned 
above, though an increasing number of ^yomcn 
arc receiving the same university training as 
the Oberlchrcr. Admission to the profession 
of teaching in all the states is dependent on the 
passing of a special examination for teacheva in 
higher schools; e,g. in Pnis.sia (Prilfung fUr 
dan Lchramt an hohem Schiilen)^ Imld by 
special examining boards and independent^ of 
the universities, and also a course of practical 
preparation of from one to two years. A uni- 
versity degree is not a qualification for a teach- 
ing; appointment, although professors of tho 
universities arc frequently members of tho ex- 
amining boards. 

The Exa^nimtion in Prussia, — To bo ad- 
mitted to the examination a candidate must 
hold a certificate of graduation from a German 
higher school and must have studied for at 
least six semesters at a German university. 
As a rule the period of study lasts from four to 
five years or more. The examination consists of 
two parts, general and special, and both arc 
written and oral. The subjects of the general 
examination are the same for all eandiclates 
and include: philosophy (the most important 
facts of its history, the chief principles in logic 
and psychology, the knowledge of an important 
philosophical work) ; pedagogy (the philosophi- 
cal principles underlying the most important 
facts of its history since the sixteenth century) ; 
German literature (general development from 
the eighteenth century, the knowledge of n few 
important works); religion (content and co- 
herence of the Bible, general outline of the 
history of the Christian church, the principal 
doctrines of the denomination of tho candidate). 
In tho special examination there must be one 
of the following combinations: Latin and 
Greek; French and English or Latin; history 
and geography; religion and Hebrew, Greek, 
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or German; puro mathematics and physics; 
chemistry, including mineralogy, and physics, 
or, in place of phvsica, botany and zoiilogy. 
Other possible aubjects arc applied mathc' 
inntics, and, occasionally, Danish and Polisli. 
lu the first three combinations German may 
take the place of any one subject. The re- 
quirements in any of the subjects mentioned, 
except Hebrew, arc divided into two stages: 
the second grade covers the lower and middle 
classes including imtcrsecunda (minor subjects); 
the other, the first, Includes also the upper 
classes (major). A candidate is successful 
when he satisfies in the general examination, 
and passes in at least one major (first grade, 
Lchrbefithigung fur die erstc Sltife) and two 
minor subjects. A large number of subjects 
may, ho\Yevor, be acketed by the candidate, 
ag^ for instance, two major and one or two 
minors. Tlio examination is conducted as fol- 
lows: The candidate must in the written 
examination prepare privately two essays, one 
for the general and the other for the special 
examination. The wishes of the candidates 
arc considered so far as possible. Sixteen 
weeks arc allowed for the preparation of theso 
essays, although an extension of sixteen moro 
weeks may easily be obtained. A doctor’s dis- 
sertation or some other printed work may bo 
accepted in place of oiio of the two essays. A 
further written test of at most three hours’ 
duration may be imposed, and is in any case 
required in modem languages. This is fol- 
lowed by the oral examination whicli lasts 
about an hour for each major subject and half 
an hour for each minor, although these periods 
arc nowhere prescribed definitely. Ueexami- 
nntion, extension and supplementary examina- 
tions are permitted, but not more than twice 
for each one of these. 

The following requirements of the Prussian 
Examination Ordinance in a few important 
subjects are added to indicate the scope of 
knowledge expected; — 

Zraf,‘nam(C«eAi.— («) Second grade, A aoiiml knowledge of 
Greek ana Latin grammar: abilUyJn tho written ii9c of botti 
languages so far na to Iran slate suUablo paosaeca with gram- 
mniical correetnesa and, in Latia at ftny rate, without any atrJk- 
Ing defects of atyloi ability, on the basis of aystemntio and 
thorough reading of Uio clnssics, to understand, and, omitting 
passages of special difficulty, to translate readily, selections 
from works suitoblo for Sekunda in tho gymnasium. Candl* 
dates must possess such a knowledge of Greek and Uoman 
lualory, including tJio iiisiory of litoroturo and tintiquitics, 
mytiiology and prosoily, fta to give the necessary explanation on 
thoso ponils of authors to be rend in the middle singe, and to bo 
ftbio to employ intcUigenUy good rdcrcnco works in iho prepay 
ration of lessons. 

Kor the first grade thoadditiannl rcouirements aro n tbornugli 
fleicnllflo knowledge of grainumr ; rcadinCRS in tho written use of 
Latin, gramma lical cotrecuiess in tho written u»o of Greek, and 
abill^ to speak Latin; wide rending knowledge of tliO Greek 
and Roman elnssics, cspccinlly such as flervo to enrich tho Jea- 
sons in tfio gymnnsiutn, and scientlfio trnining in tho method of 
explanations : acquaintance with prasody, so far ns H bears on 
tlio poets to 1)0 read in (ho gymPnslum, and practice in Appro- 
ptinto rendering of verso; a knowledge of the general literary 
dovelopmcnt, particulnrly tho best periods: suRicient acquaint- 
nncQ to giinranleo further ayatcmatic study of tho principal 
potlods in Greek and Roman history, political inatiiiiuons, pri- 
vate life, religion and mythology, and philosophy of the Greeks 
and Romans : a knowledge of nrchtcology so far as necessary 
for oilectlvc ilhistrntipn of lessons by IntclligGnt employment of 
ap appropriate aelcotion of objects, The candldatcB must also 


glvo cvidonco of a knowledge) in outline of tho development of 
philology. 

Bnothh. — After giving evidenro of a knowicdgo of elemen- 
tary Latin gTAinniAt and ability to understnnd ami to Iranalnio 
nt fepHt easy pas.-uigcs in the school niuhors. such ns Cte-inr, tE^o 
requirements in this subject are (o) for tho second grade: A 
knowledge of tho clctncnta of phonetics ; co-rreotness and 
thorough ftiinlliarily in pronunciation; n knowledge of arrl- 
denco and ayntax, and elementaty synonymlKt the posw.Miuw 
of n broad vocabulary And knowledge of Idiom, and aojno abil- 
ity in oral use of the Inngunge: n Knowledge in outline of the 
dovcJopinent from the time of Hlinkespcaro of Kngliah tileratiirc, 
in which the works of the moat importanl w'riters in prose mid 
verse must bo rend ; reA<liiies.s in correct trnnslntinn of (lie uaita! 
authors into Oorrnnn and in free, wriilon compnsitiun in tho 
Jforeign langiinge without Borlous errors of expression and stylo. 
(Tho requirements in rrench are very aimilnr.) 

(b> VoT Ibo fiTftl grade: In wriiton nu'l oral uso oi tho 
tanguAgo there is expeetod not only complete grammatical 
corroctneas based on a scientific study of grammar, but a thor- 
ough ncqunintnnco with the vooahulnrv and tho peculiar iiie.ij 
of idiom, loKOthifrwith A saiisfactory nhllity to employ them for 
purposes of instruction ; n knowleciiRe in outline of the devrlop- 
toont of tho Inrigimgo fTotu tho (>ld Ivuglish period, ami the 
general development of literature together w'ith a dolallcd study 
of tho more Important works In the iinat and pre.-ent ; familiar- 
ily with the rules oi Kiiglhh pmsojiy In the early and modern 
periods; aequnintnncc witii the history of Kngfand so far as 
ncccssiiry for the material oxntanation of the common school 
authors. Where the knowledge of the hisiorlcal development 
of the language is not ao detniled a very able and (horouBh 
knowlctlgoof modern literoturc and an oxcellcnt command of the 
modern language may he aerepted a.h An equivalent, 

Pure ,\f(Tthet)taties. — (»> For tho second grade: A sound 
knowledge of elcmcnlnry mathemat ios and acqiinintanco with 
annlyticnl plane geometry, especialty with the chief miaMlIos 
of conic scefions and the principles of dilTofcntial and inlogm! 
caIguIus, (&) For the first grado: f^ueh n familiarity with tho 
principles of Idlfher geometry, arithmetic, algebm, higher analy- 
sis. and analyttcal mccbnnica, that tho candidate can solve a 
not too difTicull nrohfem out or this field. 

TAwfrs. — (n) Fur tho second grade: A knowledge of tho 
moro rmpoflant prlneiplea and Inw'S nut of thn whole field of (h(g 
ecionee, and nbiuty to prove these lawa mnthematicaily. bo far 
as poBfiiblo without the fipplicntion of higher maihpmqtles; an 
ncquaintance with the instrumenta necesaary for school instruc- 
tion and practice in using them. (6) For thp first grade: A 
more detailed knowledge of experimental physirB, and itA appll- 
cations: acflualntanco with the fundamental inVesligaiions in 
one of tho moro important branched of thcorolical phyaica, and a 
general view of the whole field. 

The requirements dcscribetl arc those oJ 
Prussia, and they are similar in other states 
with noteworthy differences in Bavaria and 
Wllrttrcmberg. In both these countries every 
candidate has to pass two examinations at nn 
interval of two or more years, and the prepara- 
tory work to he done at ti^e university is more 
strictly prescribed, while tho oral and written 
examinations arc conducted dilTercntly (sec 
Morscli). Only tlio followiiiK states have 
agreed to mutually recognize their respective 
examination certificates; Prussia, Saxony, and 
the smaller Saxon states, Mocldenburg- 
Schwerin, Brunswick, Alsace-Lorraine, and 
some of the smallest states which have no 
examining boards of their own. 

Practical Preparation. — The ocHificato of 
success in the written examination does not 
qualify for the appointment of teacher. Such 
qualification is obtained only by pracUcnl train- 
ing of one, but generally two ycunn. This con- 
sists, according to the Prussian regulations, of 
a Seminar year and a prai)alionary year. 

A. The Seminar jahr.^Vxmn^ this year 
candidates must become acquainted with the 
theory and principles of education in their 
application to the higher schools aiul with the 
method of individual subjects of instruction, 
and must be introduced to practical work as 
teacher and educator. For this purpose they 
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are assigned in groups of eight or ton to a school, 
where at least two hours of discussion take 
place each week chiefly on the following sub- 
jects: principles of education and instruction 
and method, especially of the suhjects of the 
candidates; historical survey and discussion 
of contemporary ciucstions, the character, 
organization, and curriculum of the^ higher 
schools; the school ordinance; principles of 
school discipline, hygiene, etc.; auininisirativc 
authorities and their organization: service regu- 
lations of tcachcva; and, finally, divccUons 
for observation of lessons. The candidates 
must bring short reports or deliver oral lectures 
on all these subjects. In their particular work, 
they must acquire by class-room visitation a sur- 
vey of the tasks of the whole school. The trial 
lessons of the candidates begin as soon as pos- 
8 ibl 0 | and the problems, which nt first arc kept 
within narrow limits, are generally made 
broader and more extensive. Each candidate 
must give n trial lesson about once in four weeks, 
at which all the candidates, the director, and 
the Bubieot teacher must bo present. This is 
followed by a general discussion and criticism. 
About two months before the close of the year 
every caiifUdato must hand in a somewhat 
larger dissertation whioh demands theoretical 
considerations and practical applications and 
should bo based on the candidate’s own ox- 
porioucc and observation. 

B. The Probatiomry Year {Prohejahr)>-^ 
This period serves mainly to afford the candi- 
dates practice in the application of the educa- 
tional knowledge and anility acquired in the 
seminar-year, and is usually spent in another 
institution. The candidates are intrusted with 
larger, more continuous problems for eight or 
ten hours a week, always under the more or less 
strict supervision of the director and those teach- 
ers in whoso classes the candidates are teaching. 
As evidence of the amount of pedagogical in- 
sight attained the candidates must imnd in a 
report of their own work as teachers. It is only 
then that the certificate qualifying for ap- 
pointment In a higher school can be granted, 
and with it ends the training of the young 
teacher. 

Reform In the Higher Schools. — Only the 
most important of the reform movement^ and 
ideas can be mentioned here without any 
further discussion. The following are move- 
ments whioh have been realized here and there 
without any goiicral acceptance as yet: the 
introduction of boarding schools; the admis- 
sion of girls to boys’ higher schools: the in- 
troduction of biology, philosophy, and civics; 
closer attention to the modern scientific theology 
in religious instructions; and, above all, greater 
freedom and consideration of the interests of 
the pupils in the upper stage. Possibly there 
should also be added here the frequent demand 
for more professorships of education. The 
following opinions, which have remained noth- 
ing more and of wliioh one or the other may be 


realized in the future, may be referred to: 
lcs.sening of the homo work and the number of 
subjects in the curriculum; establishment of 
vocational classes; special promotion of pupils 
of more than average ability; separation of tlio 
upper stage and the c.stablislimcnt of an inter- 
mediate institution between tlie schnol and tlic 
university, somewhat like the American college; 
and a number of other radical ideas which can- 
not be mentioned here. It is a pretty generally 
accepted opinion that the German Inghor school 
system, as at present organized, cannot last any 
length of time; but liow it is to be reformed 
is a problem. But those concerned iii it arc 
convinced that reform will not be brought about 
by a revolution, but by gradual, even slow, but 
unceasing development. P. Z. 

UNIVERSITIES. — Historical. -- (I) Al- 
though the German universities are con- 
eidorably younger than the famous Slndia 
generalia of Italy, Prance, England, and Spain, 
Germany from the beginning played an im- 
portant part in medievni culture. At Bologna 
and Paris German students and teachers made 
very creditable contribution to the universities, 
and in Germany itself schools of the orders liko 
the Dominicans and Franciscans at Cologne, 
where men liko Albcrtus Magnus, Tliomas 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus^ taught, wore close 
rivals of tho foreign universities. But the uni- 
versities proper only sprang up in Germany 
ill tho middle or, if tho whole of present Ger- 
many is considered, towards tho end of tho 
century. 

In order of time two groups may be dis- 
tinguished: (1) 1349*-i415. Prague 1349, 
Vienna 13G6, Heidelberg 1385, Cologiio 1388, 
Erfurt 1302, Leipzig 1409, Rostock 1419, 
By the establishment of a slndixm genemh 
nt these place.*} tho educational organization 
of Southern and Western Europe was trans- 
planted into German territory. (2) 1456- 
1600. Greifswakl 145C, Freiburg 1457, Basle 
1459, Ingolstadt 1472, Trier 1473, Mainz 1477, 
TObingen 1504, Wittenberg 1504, Frankfort- 
on-the-Odcr 1506 (y.y.). The establishment 
of these institutions was a natural consequence 
of the new intellectual movement of- the time, 
the Renaissance, but a greater cause was the 
concentration of political power in tho hands 
of temtorial princes. To strengthen tlieir 
influence these rulers confined the clerical and 
intellectual life within their own borders and 
found need for their own territorial university. 
All these universities, including the older, 
did not originate independently as did Paris 
out of the association of famous teachers and 
their students, but definite political aims con- 
tributed to tho rise of each. Hence the life 
of the students was not regulated by a demo- 
cratic constitution similar to that at Bologna, 
but the statutes were imposed from above, 
generally modeled on those which had in tho 
meantime been developed in Paris. However 
much the secular power may have done for tho 
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establiJihment, granting of privileges and or- 
ganization of a university, in its whole work 
an(l character it was regarded entirely as an 
ecclesiastical and clerical institution. Not only 
did the faculties receive the right to teacli 
and grant academic honors tii rough the papal 
bull, out in its general attitude and sympathy 
the university belonged to the clerical estate. 
The success and influoacc of these luiiiierous 
universities on the culture of Germany, in 
spite of the ridicule of the humanists and the 
charges of the Ilcfonnors. were both very groat. 
Neither movement would have been possible 
without the preparatory ^york of scholasticism 
fostered by the universities. According to 
Eulenherg's investigations about the year 1500 
there Were from three to four thousand natives 
and some two thousand foreign students in Ger- 
many. How great must even then have been 
the number in the German population of uni- 
versity-trained men ! 

(11) At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury scholasticism was driven out in Germany 
as elsewhere by tho humanistic movement. 
But just as the triumph of humanism .seemed 
about to bo completed, a new and stronger 
movement, tho Reformation, began and de- 
stroyed almost entirely the hopes of victory. 
Since all mtcllcctual activity Imd until then 
been clerical, the general attack on cleri- 
calism was bound to lead to a vast upheaval 
of the whole educational system. lJut tlm 
confusion was soon overcome, for in the first 
place the German lloformera rctiuired for tho 
Buccesg of their work a far better educated 
clergy than the old church; to bo able to preach 
the pure word of God," the pastor must have 
studied. Secondly, the secular powers also 
needed a thoroughly Weil-trained legnl pro- 
fession for the new duties which were thrust 
on them by the increnso of territorial rights, 
confiscation of church property, and the accept- 
ance of Homan law. Under pressure of those 
needs the crisis was overcome and the univer- 
sities in Germany became territorial institu- 
tions for tho purpose of meeting the demand 
for theologians and lawyers. The deeper the 
cleavage between the Catholic and Evangeli- 
cal (including Lutheran and Reformed) cJiureJie.s 
became, the more rigorously was tlie territorial 
principle applied to the universities. New 
universities were added in great numbers; 
Protestant wore Marburg (1527), Kotdgsberg 
Jona (1558), and llelmstedt (1570); 
CaUmlie included tlm two Jesuit universities 
of Dillingen (1549) and WUrzburg (1582) {qq,v,). 
The older universities wore also reorganized 
to meet the new require inents, Tho smaller 
prineijialities and free towns added to tlieir 
gynmasiuins a course of academic lectures, 
for such an " academic gymnasium " enabled 
the poorer states to train up thcologiuTis and 
jurists above suspicion from among their own 
sons. While in the medieval period the ma- 
jority of the students had been content with 


a training in the fourth and lowest faculty, 
arts, they now sought a professional training 
in law and theology, with the result that the 
luimbera in these superior facultic.s increased, 
Medicine niid science still remained almost 
insignificant. Instruction in nil the faculties 
had taken over from humanism tlie watclb 
word “ Back to the sources,*' a worship above 
all of the three sacred tongues, and for daily 
use n number of new tcxtlmoks, but in practice 
there continued, even in Protc.stant Germany 
tl)e characteristic forms of sclu>Ja.stjo motliou 
throughout the whole of this period, The 
intellectual standard of the universities rose 
somewhat during tins period as compared with 
the earlier, but hardly at the same rate as the 
general intellectual progress. The epoch-mak- 
ing science of the day, the mathematical, was 
excluded from the universities, and tho con- 
tributions of Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, 
Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz, were made out- 
side of these institutions. Exhausted as they 
were by the devastation of the Thirty Years' 
War (1618-1048), the universities were not 
in a po.sition to continue their progress. 

(Ill) Ro.soarch in modern science, which 
in France, England, and Italy was promoted 
by ncadomies or societies, in Germany gradually 
began to center round tho universities. Leib- 
nitz, it is true, had already in 1700 called into 
cxistenco at the Uoyal Court in Berlin an acad- 
emy modeled on the Acntldmie des Seri cnees 
in Paris, and the Royal Society in London, 
followed in 1757 by tlie estaiilishinont of the 
Gesellsclmft der Wissenschaften at Gfittingen 
in the King(foni of Hanover. But the intel- 
lectual modernization of culture in Germany 
did not proceed from tho assoointlona of in- 
vestigators, but from the profcs.sorial chairs. 
Hence the aeadoinics in Germany arc up to the 
Iirescnt but of secondary importance and consist 
of associations of university professors meeting 
for definite and Hpecialized research. 

The new era was opened by tlio e-stablish- 
ment of the Prussian University of Halle in 
1094 as a conscious protest against the tradi- 
tional studies. Tlie modern movement was 
there inaugurated by three profc8.sor8: (1) Tlie 
nietist, August Hermann Fraueke who 

broke through the prevailing theological ortho- 
doxy; (2) tlio leader in the enlightenment, 
Christian Thoniasius (<7.w.), who swept out 
of existence the prevailing formalistic preju- 
dices and supei'atitions in political and ecclesi- 
astical law; (3) the rationalist, Christian Wolff, 
who tore down the scliolustie barriers between 
philoaophy, mathematics, and natural science. 
The mmlern principle of academic freedom 
now begins its triiimjjlmnt course. Instruction 
is now marked by the lecture method with 
which is introduced the use of the vernacular. 
While French culture above all had exercised 
a profound infiuence on Prussia, the Uiuvcraity 
of Gottingen, founded in 1737, was influenced 
by the connection between the kingdom of 
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Hanover and England. rTijltingen took Halle 
na a model, aud In addition to jurisprudence 
promoted the study of the natural Hcicncea and 
introduced tlic modern study of tlie clasaics; 
not the mere imitation of ancient models in 
poetry and eloqucuee, hut a complete entering 
into the spirit of classical auti(|uity from the 
literary, historical, and (o.stiietic standpoints. 
Halle and Gottingen were followed in 17*13 
by the foundation of Krlangon. At the end 
of the eighteenth century the new ideas hatl 
become ^ firmly established in tlic German 
universities. 

(IV) At the time that Napoleon reorganized 
the French universitios on the principle of the 
strictest possible control of academic learning 
and teaching (1808), Prussia, conquered and 
deprived of all power, established the University 
of Hcriin (ISIO) on the widely different basis 
of the greatest academic freedom. Intellectual 
power was to replace what Prussia had lost 
materially, and the training in pure idealism 
was to be left entirely to the- innuenco of truth 
and freedom. While the univer.sities had 
hitherto been conducted like schools, with the 
professors as inasters and tlio stiulonts as ap- 
prentices, the University of Jierlin was to bo 
a.b'cc intellectual working community with tlie 
professors as masters and the students as tlieir 
assistants, both occupied in common with the 
solution of^ the same tasks. This principle 
soon found its way into all German universities 
and laid tlio foundations on which was built 
up Germany '.s unique position in international 
culture. Soon after llcrlln, Breslau (1811), 
lioim (1818), and Miinicb (I82fi) were founded. 
A number of tlm older and smaller universities 
had disappeared in the Napoleonic period, No 
now foundations woro made in the nineteenth 
century in spite of the great increase in popu- 
lation. It is only within recent year.s that it 
has been proposed to add to the existing num- 
ber of universities. In 1902 Mtlnstcr was 
transformed from an Academy for Catholic 
Theologians into a university. Recently it 
has been agitated to establish universities on 
a basis of voluntary endowments and munici- 
pal grants, and in 1014 such an institution will 
be opened at Frankfort-a.-M. ((?.i^,), while an- 
other is proposed in Hamburg. Ilithcrto it 
has been unnecessary to iucroaso ilic number 
of universities, since in their inherent organiza- 
tion tlie existing institutions have been much 
extended and have bccomo special ized. The 
two great tendencies of the nine Icon tl» century, 
the great specialization iu the intellectual work 
especially and the remarkable do veloj} merit of 
natural science, led to a demand not only 
for a great increase of ins true tor.s and a narrow 
specialization of studies, but also for a develop- 
ment and a constant increase of all the numer- 
ous intellectual institutions connected with a 
university, Since tlic chief aim of university 
instruction is to make men of the students, not 
only imbued with the spirit of their subject. 


but ready to carry it forward step by step, the 
German university requires in the first place 
learned seminars and scientific laboratories. 
In the philosophic-historical subjects, in theol- 
junsprudcnce, philology, etc., the seminars, 
in which the master and liis assistants investi- 
gate the problems in their field, necessarily re- 
quired in Ihc cour.se of tlie nineteenth ccnttiry 
more complete equipment, while in medicine 
and the natural sciences more suitable and 
more specialized clinics, laboratories, and cx- 
pei'i mental institutes had constantly to be pro- 
vided. Since the expenditure on the institutes 
is much greater in the larger than the smaller 
universities, a certain amount of inequality 
arose among them, only compensated for by 
the fact that tbc student is enabled to bo more 
directly and personally associated with his 
director in the smaller than in the larger iii- 
stitutea. As far as the quality of professors 
is concerned there is no distinction at the dif- 
ferent universities. It may be that a few 
places have one or two men- of repute or even 
geniuses among their professors, but Germany 
is thus distinguished from other countries by 
tho fact that in essence all the universities are 
alike, and the same may be studied in Freiburg 
pr iu Konigsberg as in Berlin, 

Present Position, — Relalion to the Stale, -- 
Universitie.s may be established only by tho 
state or with the approval of the state. ^ All 
tlie existing universities are state institutions, 
and as such juristic persons in public law. 
Their rights, however, as a result of the federal 
character of the German Empire vary some- 
what. As a rule they arc not based on legis- 
lation but on special privileges, statutes, and 
ministerial decrees. The income of tho uni- 
vcj’siUes is very slight, and only a fow have 
auffieient interest-bearing property to be able 
to cover nn appreciable portion of their mniu- 
tenanee at their own expense. Generally thoy 
are maintained by the state. The state uni- 
versity budget must, like the state budget, 
generally receive the approval of the regular 
repi'cscntative bodies, aud at the discussions 
tho public can, through its representatives, 
make its wishes with referonco to the univer- 
sities felt. Tho states do not allow any one 
to hold an appointment in the church, in the 
judiciary or higher administrative seryico, 
and permit no one to practice law or medicine 
who has not .studied in a German university 
and tlicn passed tho prescribed state examina- 
tions. These state privileges are more im- 
portant for the universities at present than the 
right to grant academic degrees. The au- 
thority in Prussia to which the universities are 
subjected is tiie Ministry of Public Worship 
and Education, which appoints a representative, 
Curator, or Cimnccllor br each university, with 
charge of the external affairs. 

The internal administration is iu the hands 
of tho nmvcrsitics themselves through the 
Rector and Senate, The Senate consists either 
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of eovcral full professor^ (ordcnllichc Pro/(?.7- 
soren) or Ronerally of annually chnnginR com- 
mittcica of tUn samo body. The Rector or, 
in some atales where the hereditary ruler holds 
this position, the Proroctor is elected annually 
from the ranks of the full professors, and his 
election must receive the approval of the state. 
He presides over the seimte. Tho professors 
ate cWil servants with certaiu privileges. Full 
professors are appointed b}r the state or the 
ruling prince on the responsibility of the Min- 
istry, when as a rule the euggesUons of tho 
Faculty or the university are re.spoctcd. Tho 
state also appoints associate professors (nns- 
aeroyilcnihc/ie pTo/essoren) and confers the pro- 
fcssorial] title. Again the universities are rep- 
resented in tho legislature of tho state by each 
sending one professor ex officio to tho Diet 
(upper House) of their respective state. 

Relation to the Church. — This in Gormauy 
is in some ways simpler, in some more coinpU- 
catecl, than elsewhere. It is simpler in that 
both university and church are imdcr the same 
authority, both being state Institutions. Otlior 
denominations than the evangelical or Roman 
Catholic are of little significance, since their 
membeTship is too small. But it is this very 
close connection between Church and State that 
leads to great complication. The Catholic 
Church is opposed to the finidainental principle 
of tho Gorman universities, absolute academic 
freedom, while a strong section in the evangeli- 
cal church is at any rate not friendly to it. 
This in view of the strength of tho Catholic 
party in politics leads to parliamentary con- 
flicts on the question of Intellectual prescription 
and on the so-called destructive activity of tho 
atheistic professors. So far as individual 
theological faculties arc concerned, the op- 
ponents of academic freedom in the evangelical 
church seek the cooperation of the local synods 
in filling theological chairs. Hitherto the state 


authorities have oppOHod these tendencies. 
Yet In practice some concession was made to 
them in filling chains not in iiccorilancc with 
the (jiialiflcations of candidato.s and tho sug- 
gestions of the muyersity, l)ut on tlic basis 
of distributive justice (juslUia distributm) 
l)etween the right and loft wings of tho clerical 
political parties, with the result that science 
invariably suffered. In the Catholic theo- 
logical fneultics the present inodcriijHt move- 
ment hart caused the state authorities con- 
siderable difficulties; what, for instance, should 
be tho attitude of tho state when a professor 
of theology, appointed by the stale with a 
guarantee of academic freed urn. refuses to 
accept the prescription of his cluirch in hia 
teaching? or again, when a university receives 
into its midst proiessors who have taken this 
oath and tiius have abjured their freedom? 
A solution of this situation has not yet been dis- 
covered. The following Prussian iinivcrsitics 
have evangelical theological faculties: Berlin, 
Bonn, Breslau, Grcifswald, Halle, Koiiigs- 
berg (all for the old Pru8.sian state church), 
Gottingen (for the state elm re h in tho Prussian 
province of Ilanovcr), Marburg (for the state 
church in the province of Ilc?ssc-Nas8au), and 
Kiel (for tlic state church in tiic province of 
Schleswig-Holstein). Besides there arc evan- 
gelical theological faculties at Erlangon 
(Bavaria), Leipzig (Saxony), Tubingen (WUrt- 
tomberg), llcKlclbcrc (Badcu), CUcuaeu (Hesse), 
Rostock (Mecklenburg), Jena (Thuringian 
States), Stra3.sburg (A Is ace- Lorraine). Gath- 
elic theological faovilUcs exist \\\ Prussia at 
Bonn, Breslau, anil M fins ter; in Bavaria at 
Munich and Wiirxburg; in Wilrttomberg nt 
Tiibingeiv; in Badon at Frcibvwg; hi Alsace- 
Lorraine at Strassbiirg. These univorsity 
fncullicsi, however, do not suffice for tho demand 
for the Catholic clergy in Gornmny, and there 
arc in addition six state Lyceums (five in Bava- 
ria and one in Prussia) in which the professors 
avo appointed by the state, one esplcopal 
Lyceum in Bavaria, and seven episcopal theo- 
logical Institutions (six in Prussia and one in 
Lorraine) in which the professors arc ap- 
pointed by tho bishops, Athougli several 
universities retain their denominational title 
from their origin, c.g. the KvangeVicni HnWer- 
sity of Halle, they are in fact wholly unde- 
nominational. Jews arc admitted to tho teach- 
ing bodies everywhere in a porcentage far above 
their number in the population. However, 
tho complaints of the Jews that they arc over- 
looked for promotions are nob rare and fre- 
quently not without reason. 

Orgmizalion. — Tho universitios are still 
organized according to tradition into four 
faculties. No University 1ms less than four 
faculties, only the recently founded University 
of Mbiiater is still without a medical faculty. 
In single instances only is there a faculty of 
political science as distinct from that of law, 
and a mathcmatical-naturahscicnco as distinct 
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from the philosophical. In a broader sense the 
faculties include the whole corpus acmkmicum, 
the teaching body as well as the students. 
In the narrower sense the faculty consists only 
of a section of the teaching body, the full pro- 
fessors in the n'spectivc faculty. The.sc elect 
annually from their midst a dean as director 
of their business. Tliey arc responsible for 
the regular conduct <if instruction in their field, 
suggest names to the Minister in Tdling vacant 
chairs, for the distribution of dcliiiite courses 
to other Inatvuclortt, for the pvoiuotiou of pri- 
vate {locciUs {q,v.) and as.sociate professors, 
etc. They further arrange the sclicdule of 
lectures and arrange the hours among tlicm- 
aclves, determine on the admission of private 
docents, ami arc tiio autlmrity responsible for 
the conferment of academic degrees. 

The fuH professors (ordcafltc/ic ProSc^soren^ 
ordimrii) are almost tlie sole and exclusive 
bearers of all the rights of the academic leach- 
ing bodies. Each of them has a teaching com- 
mission for a definite subject and is as a rule 
bound to conduct a more comj)rcliensive private 
course in his field and oiui free piil)lic lecture 
of one or two hours. He receives, first, a defi- 
nite salary, as a rulo 4000-0000 M. (S800- 
1200) a year, and a slight imhsmnity for rent; 
secondly, the fees paid by tlic students for tho 
private courses, usually 5 M. an hour each 
semester (nltliough in Prussia w'hcn fees exceed 
3000 M., half of the (.‘xocss must he paid into 
the treasury); thirdly, increments granted at 
the di.scrction of the Minister wlio wields a 
great fmwUdy, feca fw gr^d\mUm\ vwvd 

examinations. Prote.s3ors of medicine conduct 
to some extent tlicir private practice, and as 
compared witii llie ^rcat income from this 
source tlicir salary is insignificant. Similarly, 
professors in other applied sciences frequently 
Imvc considorable additions to tholr salaries. 

In addition to the full professors tliere are 
a number of others: (1) Honorary full pro- 
fessors who have the rank of full profe.ssors 
but nothing more; (2) titular professors or 
private docents who have only tlic title of pro- 
fessor but nothing more. (3) Associate pro- 
fessors (attsscrordcndic/ic Prefcssorcu, ca;(raor- 


dinarii^ arc divided into two classes according 
as their salaries are or are not permanently 
included in the university budget. The latter 
receive no salary, though they often receive a 
remuneration, ns when they arc assigned to 
give a definite course. Sucli assignments arc 
al.40 made occasionally to private docents. 
The deciding^ question in this confusion of 
Utlefl mul positions is whether an instructor is 
provided for in the budget, for althoiigli lie docs 
not as a ct)nsoqucnce receive a seat or a voice 
ill the faculty, yet Im tcacKiwg ia rccoj^ui’z.cfi 
as within the university. Of greater impor- 
tance, however, in the applied sciences is it 
that he conduct his own institute, and is thus 
iiulepcmlcnt of other professors. In tho case 
of private docents it is to some extent a limita- 
tion of this academic freedom that they are 
dependent on the good will of full professors 
for the use of equipment in tho applied sciences. 
The number of associate or extraordinary pro- 
fesaovs is very large, since, with the constant 
specialization in all sciences and the com- 
paratively slow increase of full professorships 
the work of the university could certainly not 
bo carried on. The salary of an associate pro- 
fessor wlio is paid by the state rises in Prussia 
from 2000 M, to 4000 M. in twenty years. 
Many professors never rise above the grade 
of a.s.sociate profes.sor because tlicrc is no full 
professorship at all in their subject. 

The ranks of the ]>rofc.Hsor.s arc ns a rulo 
filled from among the private docents. (Heo 
DocJiNT for method of appointment, etc.) It 
is, for n to be 

practical work as pastor, judge, doctor to fill 
a chair, but in some faculties is not quite so rare 
an occurrence. 

A number of young scientists arc also em- 
ployed to assist the professors. Frequently 
in the applied scioncos a private docent w also 
appointed as assistant; in such eases his de- 
pendence on the full professor is thus corre- 
spondingly greater. 

iStadent Body . — The requirement for ma- 
triculation as .student in a German university 
is the pos.scssion of the maturity certificate 
(fifii/escugnis) of a secondary school (Gt/in- 


NUMneR OP INSTRUCTORS IN THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 

(Pr<* WJ4I. Vol. 223, p. 20) 

a. Full ProfcBsorrf. b. Associalo Prolcsaord. c. I'rivntc Docents. 
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jRealqymnasium^ ot Obcmalsckule), The 
eertUicute of certain professional schools h 
also accepted m some \mivcmties for further 
study in the snecial subjects] Uiiis, the gradu- 
ates of industrial schools arc under certain cir- 
cumstances permitted to take up the study of 
mathematics and natural science, or graduates 
of normal schools for elemcnt^iry tcacl»era may 
be admitted for the study of pedagogy, e.g, at 
Leipzig, Jena, Giessen, and Tlibingoii. Women 
who have fulfdled the same rcciuircmcnts fts 
men arc also matriculated, although there 
are individual professors who do not admit 
women to thciv classes* Foreigners arc ad- 
mitted every whore, if they can show satis- 
factory prcj)aration. Besides the students 
there are further registered auditors {II over). 
At Giessen permission to visit is granted by 
the Curalor for four semesters, which may be 
extended to six. Such registvation is only 
allowed in the faculty of philosophy. Almost 
universally the students enjoy complete free- 
dom of study [IjeriifreihciCjt butsinco the reg- 
ulations for the professional oxa mi nations, 
which are taken at the close of the acaclcmfe 
career, prescribe a definite course, the students 
in most subjects, and especially law, are confined 
to a more or less regulated curriculum. 

The enrollment in the summer some.stor of 
1911 was 57,330 distributed as follows; Evan- 
gehcnl theology, CathoUc tUeolagy, 28215; 
law, 11,023; medicine, 11,927; philosophy, 
29,72 L Tiiese figures include 2522 women. I n 
addition there were 4000 auditors. The stu- 
dents were distributed as follows in the indi- 
vidual universities; Berlin, G030; Munich, 
0942; Leipzig, 488S; Bonn, 4174; Freiburg, 
3080; Halle, 20S1; Breslau, 2586; Chittiugeii, 
2402; Heidelberg, 2452; Marburg, 2302; Tlib- 
ingen, 2118; Stmssburg, 2071 ; AiOnstcr, 2009; 
Kiel, 2001; Jena, 1902; Koiiigsbcrg^ 1517; 
Wfirzburg, 1449; Giessen, 1315; Greifswald; 
1180; Erlangen, 1104; Rostock, 020, (Seo 
also College and TJniveiisity Student At- 
tend a nce.) 

NUMBER OR STUDENTS COAi PARED WITH THE EX- 

P^iNDlTUnti 0¥ Tim PRUSSIAN UNlVERSlTlEa 


iPreiisa, Statiatik, VoL 223, p. 7) 
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The students arc partly organized in free 
societies {Corvoralionoi) , partly unorganized. 
The method by which the atudent organiza- 
tions among thcmaclves or for the whole stu- 
dent body form eommiUcea for the supervision 
of student iatei'csts varies from plnco to place. 
The German student does not live in collcgo 
or similar hostels, but in private houses. Hos- 
tels exist only for Catholic theological atiulcnts, 
and at Tubingen also for a number of evangel- 
ical students. Elsewhere there are small en- 
dowments for students of small means. Fees 
and dues nro low. University life only be- 
comes expensive when the student, only just 
out of school and entering on indcpcndoiiCG 
but with high spirits and small financial ex- 
perience, adopts an cx|icnsive mode of life. 
Extravagance, however, is foreign to the Ger- 
man student or is confined to a small circle, as 
at Bonn and Heidelberg. IKit geuevally the 
men lead a^ steady life and work with a will, 
despite their groat freedom. 

The period of attendance at the university 
yai’ie.s with the diftcrent faculties. The follow- 
ing arc the number of semestoM spent on tlio 
average in the last decade: Rvangclical the- 
ology, 7.37; Catholic theologyj 7.04; law, 
0.80; inediciiie, 11.00; philology and history, 
9.10; mttUionmtics and nniiiral science, 8.88. 
The academic degroe which jire vails in ilio 
legal, medical, and philosophical facultios Is 
still only the Doctorate (Dr. Jur.; Dr, Med.; 
Ur. Phil.). In the theological faculty tliero 
are two degree.^, the Heentiate and the doc- 
toralo (Lie, Thcob and D. Thcol.). All these 
degrees are of praetieal slgnirieance onl^^ to 
those who look to n\\ acadomlc career ; othev- 
wiso they arc merely ornamental. They may 
be obtained in course by the pre .mentation of 
an independent work of sc ion ti fie value and 
an oral exaininatioa before the faculty, or they 
are conferred honoris causa. The doctorate in 
theology is now only conferred as an lionornry 
degree. The technical term for graduation is 
Promotion. Modeled on the university degrees 
is the title of Doctor of Engineering (Dr. Ing.), 
conferred by the technical liigh schools, 

la addition to the universities there is an 
appreciable number of technical high schools, 
commercial academics and high schools, acade- 
mies of forestry and mining, veterinary and 
agricultural high school. To these must bo 
a(fded tlie military school, such as the war 
academy,^ ariiUcry ami engineering sehoob. 
More intimately connected with the nniversi- 
tiey, in aiming not at profes.4ional education, but 
at intelloctunl advancement, ai'o the piiblio lec- 
ture courses at the institutions at Frunkforl^a,- 
M, ((?.«.), Cologne, and Ilumbiirg, the Royal 
Academy at Posen, and the BciTm Academy 
for Medical Training for the Army, equivalent 
to a medical faculty. In university extension 
work significant beginnings have been made 
in Berlin (Humboldt Academy, Free Higii 
School, Society for Popular Courses by Berha 
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University Instructors), at Dresden (Oekeslif- 
lung), and at Franktort-a.-M. 

LEARNED SOCIETIES. — The aocictica 
and associations for the advancement of learn- 
ing arc divided into two classes: the academic 
or royal societies subsidized by the state, and 
the general associations founded privately to 
promote some branch of study. Such nssocia- 
tions vary in the character of their work and 
contributions from the small local society of 
amateurs and public^ school teachers to the 
acndemic society consisting of cnrefnJly trained 
Bpcciallsts. It 13 calculated roughly that there 
arc about one thousand associntions founded 
for purpo.sc8 of promoting studies throughout 
Germany, None of these attempt any in- 
struction beyond the reading, discussion, and 
circulation of reports among^ members. Some 
ofTer prizes for works of original rcsoarch on a 
prescribed thcinc; others^ for works on any 
topic; otlior.s again subsidize the carrying out 
of some piece of research. It is impossible 
here to do more than to mention the state en- 
dowed academies. 

Tho earliest German academy is the Kaiser- 
lick Leopoldinisck-KaroUnittchc deitische Akadc- 
mia der Nalurforschcr founded in 1C02 ns the 
Academia naturw ciinosorumt which was^ at 
first devoted to the study of the medical 
sciences and now covens the sciences generally. 
The academy Ims no permanent location, 
except for its library in Dresden, and its seat 
changes with the home of the president for 
the time being. The Xdniglichc der 

Wmc7ischafte7i was established in Berlin in 1700 
by Frederick I on the suggestion of Leibnitz, 
its first president. It was reorganized after a 
period of decline in 1744 and opened with great 
ceremony by Frederick the Great The 

fields of knowledge which arc covered by the 
academy arc mathematics, physics, philosophy, 
and hlatory-pliilology. The members are di- 
vided into ordinary, foreign, honorary, and cor- 
responding. Transactions and proceedings arc 
published. To the credit of this academy fall 
tho publications of the Corpus hiscriptionwi 
Gra!caru7n, Corpus Inscripiionu77i Laiinarum, 
Corpus l7}scriptio7iU7n Afh’canmi, the works oi 
Aristotle, and the Momt77tetita (7m»a?UQj His- 
loricOf nil works which can be better under- 
taken by an institution having some continuity 
than by an individual. The K67iiglichc Gesell- 
schajt der WissenschaJieTi was established at 
Glittingcn in 1751 and reorganized in 1893, 
It consisls of two cJnssos, — mathemniical- 
physical and philological-historical. At Munich 
there was founded in 1759 the K&tiiglichc 
Baycrische Akade7nie der Wisserischaftoi which 
devotes itself to mathematical-physical, philo- 
sophical, and historical studies, although origi- 
nally founded for the last only. The 
Ikhe Sdchsische Gesellscha/i der Wissc7isckajten 
at Leipzig was established in 1846 and incor- 
porated With itself tile Fiirsdich Ja6lofiow- 
skiscJiG Geselhchoft der Wisseuschafloi (founded 


in 1768) for the study of mathcinatical-physical 
and historical-idiilological subjects. There are 
further the aeadeniies which ndsc out of tlio 
connection in modern times between the arts 
and sciences, e,g. the Academy at Heidelberg 
(f. lOOO), and the Kaiser- Wilhelm Academy in 
Berlin (f. 1910). P. M. S. 
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Liehmann, O, i?f/or»JscAuic» 7\ach Frankfurter und 
jUionair Sysiem, (Berlin, iOW.) 

Lystbii, M. a. IJigher Schools for Girls in Germany, 
In Englnud, Hoard of Education, Special Uenorts. 
Vol. IX, 1002, pp, 207'-*285, 

Monscii, H. Das hiiherc LcAramf Dexdachland und 
OcBterrcich. (Leipzig, 1010.) 

MtlLUEH, 11. Das hbhere Schulu'cscn Dcutschlexnds am 
Anfange dcs 20feri i/n/ir)iu«dcr/a. (Stuttgart, 1904.) 

Munch, W. GeisC dcs Lehromts, einc Ilodcgctih, (Ber- 
lin, 1003.) 

Zukun/tspddagogik. (Berlin, 1008.) 

Nf.Tr, K. Das pddaffogischc Seminar. (Munich, 1008.) 

Norwood, C., and Hope, A. II, 7/i*oAer A'dtication of 
Boys in England. (London, 1000.) 

Paulsbn, F. Richtlinicn dcr jilnosten BexveQuno ifn 
hiiheren Schulu'esen, (llcrlin, 1000.) 

German Univcrsi’txcs, (Now York, 1000.) 

Pbtzoldt, 0. Sonderschxdcn /, hervorragend licftihigte, 
(Leipzig, 1005.) 

Prettyman, C. W. Higher Girls* Schoola of Prussia, 
Teachers Collcoe Record t May, 1911. 

RAtjacH, Ifandbtich f, Lefirer hbheren SchulcTx, (Loip- 
zig, 1905A 

Russell, J. E, Qcrmaxi Higher Schools, (New York, 
10070 

Badlbr M. E. Tho Unrest in Secondary Edvicnlion in 
Germany and Elsewhere. In England, Hoard of 
Education. Special Reports, Vol, IX. (Ixmdon, 
1902.) 

Schraobr, WiufBLM, Erziehungs- ««d t/7i^crricA/S' 
lehre. (Berlin , 1898.) 

ScnnciDER, 0 . Die Ordnuno dcs Sludiuxns ftir das htihero 
Lehramt fn Ucidsc/i/a«rt. (Leipzig, 1000.) 

SpRBNoKif, A, Die allffcmeirte Fruucftschulc, die Forlsclz- 
ung dcr huheren AfUdckenschule, (I.eipzig, 1900.) 

£/(dffiti'scAes Jahrhuch dcr hbheren Schxdm, (Lchizig, 
annual.) 

V’erAa«d/«nf 7 <?r» Uh. Fragen das hhh. Vnterrichis. (Dc- 
com)>orkonferonz.) (Ikrlln, 1891.) (Jimikon- 
ferenz.J (Haffe, 1002.) 

WciasENFELS, O. Kcrnfragen dcs )iff/icrc» Unicrrichts, 
(Berlin, 1001-1003.) 

Wiese-Kudleii. Verordnungen u, GmeUc filr die 
hiiheren Sckulcn in Prcussen, (Borliti, 1880.) 

WjESB, I/, Das hdhere Schulwesen in Premsen. //«- 
toriscA-Statfstfsc/ie Uarstc/funff. (Berlin, 1804.) 

Wychoram, j, VorlrUge u. Aufstlizo sum JlfddcAen- 
schulwesen, (Berlin, 1007.) 


Coniinuation Schools : — 

Berlin (Stiiclt) Vhersicht fiber dets Foribildungsschul- 
wesen etc. (Aimiial.) 

England, Board of Education, Special Report St Vol. I, 
Tho Continiifttion Schoola in Saxony. 

Gillert, E. Or^anfsatio?) cfniccr Forthilduxxgs&chuhxx 
dcutschcr Grossstgdtc. (Berlin, 1003.) 

Grumiiacii, H. Die Euimcktimg dcs bcrlinischen 
For/5i7dtt«t/jjscindi(;c5cn. (Berlin, 1898.) 

KBRBciiKNfiTEiNER, G. Jahreshcnehto d. mtlxinlichen 
For/5i7d««o3- tmd Gcivcr6c5c/udcn. (Munieli.) 

Organisation undLeUrpUine dcr obligaiorischcti Fach- 
w)/l F&rlbiJdmffsschiifm filr K^aben in AlUncken, 
(Munich, 1910.) 

Ministcriulhlntt d. prtjuas. Ilnndds- und Gcworbovci- 
waltujig. Die Entivicklung d. preusa, FacA- 
««d For/6i7(/«nffssc)ad«« voxi 1884-1909. 

Pache, O, /Io«d6iic/t dcadeuischcn ForlbildnnosschuU 
R^csens. (IVitfouberg, 1505.1 

Sadleii, M. Co/iffnwfltiou AViooia in England and EhC" 
where, (Manchcator, 1008.) 

ScniLLiNo, F. Das deutscho Forthildung&schulwcsm, 
(Leipzig, lOOfl.) 

Si BUCKS, II. DmdeuischcFortbildunosscixultiiesennnch 
seiner QQschiMichen Entwickluixg, Bibliography, 
(Leipzig, 1008.) 

Snow'DBN, a. a. Industrial Improvement Schools 
in WUrttemberg. Teachers College Rccordt 1907, 
Vol. VIII, (New York.) 

Verwaliungsbcrichle des kgi. Landerffcwcrbeamla, (Ber- 
lin.) 

Exceptional Children : — 

Deutscho Eentrale f. JugendfUrsorgc, Jahrcshorichte, 
(BorlPL) 

Kroiim. Die Erziehxtngsanslalicn fUr die vcrlassetie, 
verxvahrtosle xind gefdhrdcte Jugend, 

Maennel, B. The Auxiliary Schools of Germany, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 3, 1907. 
(WnshingUm.) 

Periodicals, (Sec nrticic on Journalism, EntrcATiONAL.) 

Petersen, I. Die bjfentliche Filrsorgef, d. hilfshcdUrf-. 
iige und ftlr dk siulich gefghrdctc Jugend. Bibliog- 
raphy. (IjoipziR, 1907.) 

PoppB. Das Mannhcimcr Volksschulsyaicm, (Kiel, 
1910.) 

SicKiNUEii, A, Ori 7 «nfsa/ion grosser Volksschxdhprpcr 
nach der no/wr/»c/icn LeistunQsfilhigkeit dcr Jtt«acr. 
(Mannheim, 1901.) 

Universal/ /TdKcafton/ — 

Arnold, M, 7/icf/icr Schools and UniversUica in Oer~ 
many. (London, 1882.) 

Baumoaut, M, GrundsbUe und Bedingungen dcr 
AVf/ici7K/i(y dcr DoctorwUrdc hd alien- Facullttfcti 
dcr IfniversitUten dcs xlcutschcri Reichs, (Berlin, 
JSG8.) 

Die jS/ipendicn ««d Stifiiingcn , , . zit Oupslcn der 
Sfudirenilen an alien t/niVcrsiMfcn dcs deutschen 
Reicha, (Berlin, 1885-) 

Berniibim, E. Der r/nucreiVd/siudcrricid und die 
Er/ordermssG der Gegenuurt, (Berlin, 1896.) 

Busei, G, Orifltrt of the First German Universities, 
(Boston. 1884.) 

Conrad, J. German UtiiveTsilics for the last Fifty Years, 
Tr. by J. Ilnicliison. (Glnsgow, 18H6») 

"■ ‘ zig. annual.) 

'cBonti cl rA’n- 
(Pnris, 1870.) 
(Pnrla, 1882- 

1888.) 

Erdmann, J. E. Vorlesimgenlihcrukadcmiscfica Lchen 
und Studimn. (Leipzig, 1888.) 

PIrman, tv., tuufXfoRN, K ffiUiagraphic der deaischm 
Univcrsilllfen; systematisch. geordnetea Vcrzcichixs 
der bia Kudo 1899 gedrucklen Bttcher w, Axi^sHUe 
Uber das dcutsche UnivcrailHiswescn, (Leipzig, 
1904.) , „ , , 

Pick, II,, find others. Axxf Deutschlands hohen Schulcn. 
(Berlin, 1900.) . ^ 

Flacii, it. L. M. Dcr dent ache Professor der Gcgenwarl* 
(Leipzig, 1880.) 
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Hart, J. M. Q^rman Unixer»ili€9^ « Narmtixo «/ Per* 
Aonal Experience, (New York, 1807.) 

HRLJtnoLTz, H VON. On Academic Fi'ccdom in Ger- 
man Universities, In Popular Lecluree on iScien- 
lific Subjects, pp, 237-265, lOOl. 

Hbwitt, W. Life o/ Germanv^ (Pljiladolphin, 

1842.) 

Horn, E. KoUeg unrf Ilonoror; ein BeUrag Ycr- 
fasaitnoagcschfchto der deutschen UniversUUten, 
(Munich, 1807.) 

Katjfmann, 0. Die Oeachichte der deutschen Uniter- 
Bitdten. (Stuttfiarti 1888-1806.) 

Ltxidi W, Die deutschen Univemtttteu, fUr die Univer- 
aiidfaaussielltmg in Chicago, 1893. (IJcrlln, 1803.) 
Das Unierrichlswcsen im deutschen Ueich, Vo), 1. 
(Berlin, 1908.) 

Minerva. (1) Ilandhuch der gelehrtcn Well (lOH) ; (2) 
Jahrhuch der oelehrlen Welt, (BtrOBsburB, annual.) 
Mother, Tu. Aim dem UnmnUdts'^ nnd Gelehrten- 
lehen, t'm Zeiiaiter der Ueformation, (Erlangen, 
1806.) 

Paol 8EN, Fn. Die UnivcrsitUlen uixd dos 

VnixereU&fS’‘Studium, (Berlin, 1002.) Tr. by 
Thill y, F., and Elwang, w. W., German Ihmersiiies 
and Untvcrsiij/ SUtdy, {New York, 1000.) 

Oeechichte dcs gelehrlen Unterrichta tom AusOang de$ 
Miiietallers bia lur (?CffC«irarl. (Leipzig, 1898.) 
BauMER, K. G, von, German Vniveraitiea, Conlribu- 
tiona to the History and Improvement of, edited by 
Henry Barnard. (Now York, 1859.) 

Schbideer, K, H. Jenaiaehe Blatter fur Gcachichte 
«nd Reform dea deutschen UnivcraiUltaivcaena* 
inahesondere dca Studentenkbena* (Jena, 1859-- 
1800.) 

SciinoDBR, 0. Die Erleilung der Dokionoardc on den 
U niversitaicn Dcutschlatula ; rnil Tcxtabdruch der 
amllichen Satzungen, (Hallo, 1008.) 

SciiUEZB, F„ und Sbvmank, F, Daa aeutache iSlwdcn- 
icnlum, (LGir) 2 ig, 1010.) 

Schwarts, P. Die GekkrUnachuten Preuaaena unter 
dem Oberschulkolkoium (1787-1800) H«d daa 
Abifurientenexamen, In Monutnenta Qertnanioo 
Paedoffogica, Vol. XLVl, (Berlin, 1010.) 

Stein, F. Die akademxscho Gerichtabarkeil in Deidach- 
land, (Leipzig, 1891.) 

GERMANY, EDUCATION IN THE COLO- 
NIES OF. — The colonifll posHOssions of Ger- 
maii>[ by their position and natural conditions 
of soil and climate represent .strategic rather 
than commci’cial value, and the Homo Govern- 
tnent has no motive for educational effovts in 
any part of these possessions, comparable, as 
regards scojic and system, to those maintained 
by the British, or even by the French govern- 
ments in their foreign dependencies. 

Beginning with Togoland on the slave coast 
of Upper Guinea, tlie German colonies com- 
prise a succession of “spheres of influence" 
bordering on the ocean- washed coasts of West, 
Southwest, and Eastern Africa, together with 
groups of small islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
and the port town and district of Kiaii-Chau 
in the Slmiitung province of China, \yitli the 
exception of the last named, the conditions of 
German occupation are practically the same 
in all the colonies. At the scat of government 
reside tiic imperial governor and hia staff, 
military posts and courts of justice mark the 
principal places, and at these points center the 
schools, governmont and missionary* These 
are all (Klucationai influences ns well Hs direct 
incentives to progress. Native interpreters 
arc needed for the governor's service, natives 
are trained for the military and police corps, 


and arc subjeofc to criminal processes in the 
Courts, and native teachers are employed in 
the schools. Thus individuals selected from 
the maas of rude tribal peoples become familiar, 
in some sUi^ht measure, with tho institutions of 
orderly society. In the East African colonics 
the German government encounters strong 
Mohammedan forces, and consequently formal 
education becomes a matter of serious im- 
portnnco. An effort has here been made to 
establish compulsory school attendance in re- 
stricted measure. 

It was undoubtedly the impulse of commer- 
cial rivalry that prompted tho colonial cntcr- 
prise-s in which C5crmaiiy engaged in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century; but neither 
Africa nor the Pacific islands have so far 
yielded largo returns for business energy or 
capital. Meanwhile the military advantage of 
these iroBscssions has become more and more 
evident. Science has also been brought to tho 
aid of adventure in efforts for utilizing the 
natural resources of those lands, constructing 
roads, and supplying commercial facilities; 
these late cfTorta arc giving imhmtrial aim to 
tho schools that have been established under 
German influences. The following statistics 
and context summarizo the main particulars 
relative to the educational work in the several 
colonics. 


BCnooIi statistics, afbican possessions 
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The German possessions in the Pneifio 
Ocean comprise two groups of islands: to tho 
iimt group belong, German New Guinea 
including Kaiser Wilhelm's Land, Bismarck 
Archipelago and the small adjacent islands, 
Carohno, Pclcw Marianne, Solomon, and Mar- 
shall; the second is tho Samoan group includ- 
ing Savali and XJpolu. The estimated native 
population of tho two groups ia nljout 460,000; 
the uoii-nativo colored populaiiort, mostly 
Chinese, nuinbors about 2000, tho white popu- 
lation^ chiefly German, about 950. Mission- 
ary societies, both Protestant and Ilonmii 
Catholic, are active on all the islands. The 
Samoan group was formerly under the joint 
protectorate of Great Britain, the United 
States, and Germany, but was ceded entirely 
to the latter power by the Anglo-Oerman 
agreement of Nov. 14, 1809, ratified the 
following year by the United States, As a 
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result of the prolonged relation with Western 
Powers, the natives of these islands have been 
Christianized and are very receptive subjects 
of missionary instruction. A German govern- 
ment school with about 90 pupils is maintained 
on the bland of XJpolii, and in 1909 nearly 
9000 pupils wore under instruction in mis- 
sionary schools of the two Samoan islands. 

The seizure of Kiau-Chaii by Germany in 
1807, and the subsequent transfer of the town, 
harbor, and district to tlmt Power by treaty, 
were events of great importance in the move- 
ment which is gradually transforming tho 
Orient. The entim area of tho German Pro- 
tectorate is 200 square miles oxclusivo of the 
bay, which is also about 200 square miles in 
extent, Tho civil organization, established 
before the German arrival, comprises 38 town- 
ships,^ The native population of Kiau-Chau 
is estimated at 120,000, and the European at 
about 1200, of whom 1000 are Germans. This 
number docs not include soldiers. At Tsingtau 
the government has established a college for 
which elaborate plana have been formed. 
Two departments are provided for, namely, a 
preparatory school and a school of science. 
Tho preparatory school course extends over six 
years, taking young Chinese of at least thirteen 
years of a^c. These students must have had 
a good Chinese education and be qualified for 
the lower clashes of high schools. A certifioato 
relative to his qualifications must bo sub- 
mitted by tho scholar seeking admittance, 
obtained after examination, which is indis- 
pensable, before the Chinese examiner at 
Tainan and tho Inspector of studies of the 
college at Tsingtau . Knowledge of the Ger- 
man language and modern sciences is not 
required for the preparatory school, but if 
newly entering scholars have such knowledge, 
they will be admitted to tho higher classes. 
An examination is held before graduation from 
the preparatory school ^ \yhich must be passed 
in order to obtain admission into the higher — 
second dcjmrtmcnt. 

The school of science consists of two divi- 
sions: (1) A department of law and political 
science; and (2) a technical department, in- 
cluding natural history. The program of the 
first department comprises international law; 
general state and administrative rights; state 
laws; railway, mining, and maritime law; 
political economy; finances and comparative 
cases of real property. The general outlines 
of a process or suit and the features of police 
administration are also included in the course. 

In the tech ideal ^ departmerit tlierc are 
laboratories for chemistry, physics, electricity, 
mineralogy, and geology, machine building, 
mining, etc. Students of tho higher college 
are at liberty to choose their vocations, but 
must tlien strictly comply with tho schedule. 
Tho students of the first term class admitted 
arc expected to remain at college for four 
years, but, later, discrimination will be made 


when the students enter, according to their 
knowledge of tho German language, so that 
the courses will occupy the following periods; 
Lcj^al course, three years; forestry, three years; 
building, two years* technical^ four years. 

The plulo.sopincaI course will bo tauglit by 
Chinese teachers; a medical branch is also 
projected, and a subcourso will bo given in 
gymnastics, music, and art. The minimum 
ago for the school of science is twenty years, and a 
good knowledge of the preparatory courses is 
essential to admission. If a student wishes 
to join the school of sciences without having 
attended the preparatory school, he must first 
pass an examination in both Chinese and West- 
ern sciences, including the Chinese and Ger- 
man languages. 

The present staff comprises twelve German 
tutors and ten Chinese teachers and interpreters; 
as tiio number of students grows the staff will be 
increased. A translation office will be opened 
in conjunction with the college to prepare the 
necessary material. Arrangements have been 
made by the managers of tho German-Chinese 
high school to open a free course of lectures 
on popular scientific subjects, illustrated with 
pictures and experimonts, for tho benefit of 
the foreign residents. Besides these lectures, 
an evening course in the Chinese language and 
script, as far as necessary for daily use, will be 
given for the benefit of the German community, 

A colonial department was organized in the 
Foreip Office at Berlin in 1890, and in 1899 a 
colonial school was established at VVitzen- 
hausen, near GSttingcn, with the express pur- 
pose of preparing practical farmers, planters, 
stock-raisers, and fruit growers who may bo 
inclined to settle in some one of the German 
coloine.s, In all the colonics, i^raduates of the 
school are found to-day acting as business 
managers for German trading companies, 
owners and managers of plantations, clerks in 
the government service, etc. The course of 
the colonial school lasts two^ years and is so 
arranged that the theoretical instruction comes 
in the winter and the practical instruction in 
the summer. The subjects chosen for lectures 
are those which wiil add to the pupils’ knowl- 
edge of tropical plants and agriculture and of 
colonal enterprises and politics. The studies 
include such branches of learning as chemistry 
botany, and physics. The institution is well 
supplied with laboratories and has a Urge 
farm and gaidcns and wood land for the study 
of forestry, vine growing, etc. The trade 
shops of Witzciihausen arc also open to the 
students for practical instruction. 

It is noticeable that while graduates of tho 
colonial school are found in tho African and 
Asiatic colonics, they prefer the German settle- 
ments in the new world, especially in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile, and their ^ expert knowl- 
edge and skill arc proving of immense value 
in the commercial and industrial development 
of thoso countries, 
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The growing importance of German colonial 
enterprise is illustrated in the proposed plans 
of the new university at Hamburg, which shall 
include a faculty of coloniai scioncc. This 
faculty will constitute the distinctive feature 
of tliQ now institution. A. T, S. 
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GERRY SCHOOLS, — See Humane Edu- 
cation. 

GERSO N, JEAN CHARLIER (1303-1429). — 
Teacher, theologian, and chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, born at Oerson, educated very 
probably at llhoims, and studied at the Col- 
lego of Navarre in Paris. Ho early devoted 
himself to theology, and obtained the degree of 
doctor in that subject. At the early age of thirty- 
two he became Chancellor of the University of 
Paris in succession to his friend and teacher, 
Peter d^Ailly, His standing as a theologian 
was high, aiul ho soon gained the title of Doctor 
ChridianmimMs. Breaking from the scholas- 
ticism and dialectic methods of his day, his 
writings show a return to source material and 
tiio Church fathers, and a good knowledge of 
the classics, while his philosophy was noimnal- 
istic colored by mysticism. At the Councils 
of Pisa and Constance ho was an important 
factor, and his general influence was consider- 
able- Ho preached to the people in the vernac- 
ular, mainly on cpiestioiis of practical morality, 
and took a great interest in the young students 
of Paris, where he tried to introduce some sort 
of guidance and a moral spirit among them. 
In a letter ho recommended to such a student 
a study of Greek and Latin works (ov theiv 
content, and for stylo. As a teacher himself, 
he looked to Quintilian for the ideal in his 
field. His chief educational work was the 
Tmciate on Leading the Little Ones to Christ 
{Tractatits dc Parvulis tradendis ad Chnsimi)^ 
which, as is indicated in the title, concerns 
itself wholly with religious and moral educa- 
tion. The work, whica has as its text Mat. 
xix, M, is divided into four parts, each with its 
own text: (1) The necessity and means for 
educating the young for rcvoroncc of God, 
religion, humanity, and civilization on a basis 
of habit (La. iii, 29). The means are sermons, 
private admonition, discipline, and tho confes- 
sional. (2) On those who offend young chil- 
dren by bad examples (Mat. xviii, 10). (3) On 

the great servlCQ performed by the religioua 
teacher (James, v, 20). (4) Self-defence and 


apology (Gal. vi, 1), Tho Inst ten years of his 
life he spent in a convent of Ccelcstine monks 
and devoted much time to teaching children. 
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GESNER, CONRAD (1616-1665). — Called 
by Hallnm n man of prodigious erudition ” 
Ho was born at 550 rich. His ]>n rents being 
unablo to educate him, he was befriended, 
housed, and educated by Ammian, the profes- 
Bor of Thctoric, for three years. He resolved 
to travel, and entered the service of Capito, a 
Hebrew scholar, at Strassbiirg. After further 
travel, he was placed at the head of a school at 
ZilricU. After studying j>hyaic, ho resigned hU 
school teaching, and, having had a small pension 
allotted him, ho set to work at reading the Greek 
physicians. For a time he wa.s professor of 
Greek at Lausanne, and was profcs.sor of philos- 
ophy at Zurich for the last twenty-four years 
of his life. Gesner wrote his Bibliotheca Univer^ 
salts in 1645. This was a catalogue of books in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and gave oritioisms 
and specimens of many of tho works cited. Ho 
wrote a continuation of tho work in tho Pandectee 
Iftiiversales^ 1548-1555. These two works at- 
tempted to do for general literntme what the 
Digest of JusUuiftu had done for Civil Law. 
Thus Gesner's books arc of the greatest value 
as a bibliographical encyclopedia of literature up 
to his times. In 1566 ho published Milhruhtes 
de differentiis Hnguarum turn veteruvl^ iwn quee 
hodic apud diversas naiiones in lolo orbe terrarum 
i7i tmi suntt obscrvationes. This is the first great 
modern book on comparative pliilology, and 
attempts a characterization of all ancient and 
modern languages from the Elhiopic down to 
tho gipsy language. Gesner also wrote the 
Uistoricc Animalium published in 1651-1666. 
containing a critical account of all that had 
been written and done on zoblogy by Ms prede- 
cessors, His leones .Animalium is a volume 
of woodcuts and names only. As a naturalist 
Gesner emphasized the method of personal ob- 
BCCvatiQii instead of relying on the observations 
of tho old classical writers, though he did a 
great deal in promoting the close study of those 
writers. ^ He planted a botanic garden for his 
observation and experiments. Ho formed a 
museum in connection with Ids professorial post 
and obtained contributions of some specimens 
from most parts of Europe. Ho made tho 
ascent of Mont Pilatua near Lucerne and ex- 
amined nil tho specimens ho could find there, 
in spite of tho superstitions concerning the 
mountain. He visited patients in Zurich at 
tho time of the plague and devoted himself to 
the study of tho best cures, but ho was over- 
taken by it and died in. his Museum in 1566. 
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Ho wfis the greatest encyclopedist of the Renais- 
sance, P. W. 
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GESNER, JOHANN MATHIAS (1091- 
176 1)> — Prominent philologist and reformer 
of higher education in Germany ; was born the 
son of a pastor in the small city of Roth in 
Franconia and received his early education at 
the gymnashiin in Ansbach. In 1610 he went 
to the univeraity of Jena; in 1715 be was ap- 
pointed teacher of the gymnasium in Weimar; 
in 1729 he accepted a call to the principnlslup 
of the gymnasium in Ansbach, but finding that 
this position did not allow him siifRcient leisure 
for his literary activity, he left it the following 
year and became the head of the old Thomas- 
achiiU in Leipzig. Ho reestablished the repu- 
tation of the school by restoring the study of 
the classics, by enriching the course of study, 
especially through the emphasis laid on nmthc- 
matics, and by improving the discipline, In 
1734 he was called as Professor of Rhetoric to 
the newly established university of Gottingen 
and vomained there until his death. He lec- 
tured on Latin and Greek literature and on 
classic archceology, but, at the same time, 
kept up his strong interest in pedagogy. He 
was the inspector of the Brunswick gym- 
nasiums and conducted^ from 1738 on, a philo- 
logical seminar in which candidates for the 
teaching profession received a general educa- 
tion together with theoretical and practical 
training in pedagogy. For this purpose he 
wrote his Prinm lincoi isagoges in cTudilioncm 
umyersfl/cwi {puilims of an inlrodnciion to 
QCimal cdwcafion, particularly to philology, his- 
tory, and philosophy), wiiicli appeared in 1700, 
As early as 1715, he had written his InsiUu- 
Hones rei scholasticcBt a treatise on education, 
which shows the mflucncc of the ideas of 
Ratkc, Comenius, and Locke. 

Gesner’s educational activity marks an 
epoch in the history of classical education in 
Gei’mauy. lie is the feuiuler ef Ihat^ great 
movement in German education which ia 
known as Neo-Humanism and which con- 
trolled the aim and methods of the ino.st influen- 
tial of the higher schools, and througli them the 
educational ideals of the lending classes of the 
nation, down to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. He revived the study of Greek, which 
in Gennnuyat that time had been nimost totally 
neglected, and insisted on the study of the 
classics for the sake of their great thought con- 
tent and their ethical and aesthetic value. He 
believed in arousing in the pupil a pleasurable 
interest in bis work, and, for this reason, ho ad- 
vocated the teaching of the elements of Latin 


tluough linage only, and without the help of 
formal grammar. In this way he was a 
forevunnor of Basedow and of the modern 
^reformers of foreign language instruction, 
Next to the study of the classics, he empha- 
sized instruction in the mother tongue, in 
French, mathematics, natural science, history, 
and geography, Gesner's educational views 
were backed by a rare combination of great 
erudition not only in philology but in several 
other fields of knowledge, with a long prac- 
tical experience in teaching and fine pedagogic 
tact. Through his connection with the Bruns- 
wick schools and his trnining of teachers, lie 
had constant opportunities of testing the 
actual operation of his theories in practice. 
It is owing to those favorable circumstances, 
and to the fact that his work was carried on 
by such brilliant successors as Erncsti 
ill Leipzig and Ilcync (g.v,) in Gfittingen, that 
the movement initiated by Gosner acquired 
such a great and lasting mfiucnco on the higher 
education of Germany. 

Among the writings of Gesner, besides the 
works already noted, may be mentioned his 
various editions of Latin authors, as well as 
his selections from Cicero^ Pliny, and from 
Greek authors [Chrestomdihia Ciceroniana 1716, 
Plmima 1723, Gixeca 1731), tlio last of which 
• contributed greatly to the improvement of the 
study of Greek in Germany; his rAcsaurus of 
the Latin language, piibliBned in 1746 in four 
volumes; and his German Essays {Kleinc 
Deutsche Schriften 1756), which contain much 
of pedagogic value, F, M. 

See Nj 2 o-Humanjsm, 
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GESTURE LANGUAGE. — A method of 
communication in which movements of the 
hands or other organs of the body arc em- 
ployed instead of the ordinary movements of 
articulation. This is a primitive form of lan- 
guage and undoubtedly exemplifies a simpler 
stage of psychological development than that 
which is exhibited in articulate language. 

C. II. J. 

See Language. 
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GETHSEMANI COLLEGE, TRAPPIST 
P.0,, KY. — A Catholic college connected with 
the Abbey of Gethsemani. Preparatory and 
commercial departments are maintained, di- 
plomas being conferred in the latter. 
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GHENT, UNIVERSITY OF. — See Bel- 
gium, Education in. 

GHERARDO OF CREMONA. — A distin- 
gidsliod scljolflr and teacher of nia the jjia ties in 
the twelfth century. He was born in 1114 at 
CremoniL in Lombardy, and died there in 
1187. Ho is known chiefly for his work in 
astronomy, which in chided several transla- 
tions from the Arabic, the Almagest (see 
Ptolemy) among thorn. D. E. S. 

GIBBS, JONATHAN C. (1831-1874),^- A 
colored educator, educated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege (graduating in 1852) and at the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, He was in charge 
of the educational work organized by the Pres- 
byterian church among the freedmen (1803-’ 
1808), secretary of state in Florida (1808-1872), 
and state superintendent of public instruction 
in Florida (1872-*1874). W. S, M. 

GIDDINESS.— Sec Dizziness. 

GIESSEN, THE GRAND DUCAL HES' 
SIAN LUDWIG UNIVERSITY OF. —The 
UnivcisUy of Giessen was founded by Land- 
grave Louis V, the Faithful, in the year 1607, 
and owes its origin to the religious conditions 
of the period. (See Geumany, Education in, 
section on Ujiiversilics.) Giessen, from its in- 
ception, pos3cs.sed the character of a univer- 
sity, although in the beginning the theological 
faculty was by far the largest and most re- 
nowned, the institution being known far nnd 
wide as a Lutheran stronghmd. To this cir- 
cumstance may be attributed the fact that at 
the outbreak of tlio Thirty Years’ War Giessen 
was one of the most frequented universities in 
the whole of Germany, being exceeded in size 
probably only by Leipzig and Jeim. As a 
direct result of political changes, the univer- 
sity was transferred to Marburg in 1025, a 
religious controversy at the latter institution 
twenty years previous having led to the seces- 
sion that was responsible for the organization 
of a university at Giessen. At the close of the 
wav, another political transfer brought about 
the reestablishment of the institution at Gies- 
sen, and from that time to the present day the 
university has had an honored, albeit some- 
what modest existence. 

A faculty of political economy was estab- 
lished at the university in 1777 and may be 
regarded as the forerunner of the faculties of 
political science, but it was disorganizisd eight 
years later. In 1820 a school of forestry was 
established as a branch of the university, and 
from 1837 to 1875 Giessen also possessed n 
technical school (at Darmstadt since 1877), 
both departments being included in the faculty 
of philosophy. This fact is worthy of com- 
ment, as the schools of technology arc not alTili- 
ated with the universities in Germany. Tho 
faculty of medicine includes a college of veteri- 


nary medicine, which i.s the only school in Ger- 
many to award the degree of Dr. Med. Vet. 
From 1830 to 1850 Giessen also supported a 
Catholic theological faculty. 

A new library building was completed in 
1004, having boon erceted at a coat of $125,000* 
it contains over 230,000 volumes nnd over 
100,000 disaertations and programs. The 
nniuial university IpKlgct amounts to about 
$375,000. Giessen ia one of the .smallest of 
the (lerrnan nniversities in point of at ton da nee, 
there being 1240 students enrolled in the winter 
semester of 1910-1911, of whom more than 
half arc registered in the faculty of |)hilo.sophy, 
this being followed by medicine, Jaw, and 
theology, in tho order named. 

Among former tciichcra of the university 
may be mentioned the celebrated jurist Rudolf 
von Jhering, and the ronownc<l chemist Justus 
von Liebig; Robert von Schlaglntwcit, the 
explorer, served as docent at Giessen from 1803 
to 1«8,'>. R. T,, Jr. 
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GIFTS. — Sec Fuoruel; Kindeikiahten. 

GILBERT, SIR HUMPHREY {1539-1583), 
— The navigator nnd stcpljrotbcr of Sir Waller 
Raleigh. In c. 1672 he devisetl a scheme for 
*' the erection of an Academy in I^ondon for 
the education of her Majesty's Wards and 
others tlic youth of nobility and genttemeu,” 
which was edited from the Lansdownc Ms. 
by Dr. F. J. Furnivnll for the Early English 
Text Society in 1809. Gilbert bewails the fact 
that the wards of the Grown were often in the 
hands of those of evil religion or InsufTicicnt qual- 
ity, and since these wards were chiefly resident 
in London, he proposes that an Academy bo 
erected and suggests not only the subjects to be 
taught therein but also the salaries to be paid to 
the teachers and usbora. A new type of educa- 
tion was proposed, based on n cumculum differ- 
ing from that of the humanistic schools of tho 
day. Milton’s^ Traciaic shows a remarkable 
similarity to Gilbert’s work, Ma.stcrs were to 
bo engaged to teach Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
although a sulTicicntly important place is 
assigned to the vernacular, for “ in what lan- 
guage soever learning is attained the appliance 
to use is principally in the vulgar spoecli as in 
preaching, in parliament, In couiien, in com- 
missions and other oflice.s of common weal,” 
Readers wore to be appointed for mornl philoso- 
phy to read ” the political part thereof”; for 
natural philosophy, for mathematics to deal 
with military art, cosmography, astronomy, 
and practical navigation. A doctor of phy.sic 
was to teach physic, chirurgery, and medicines, 
and was to have a garden and simples, Civil 
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law, divinity, and common law were each to 
have a reader. Provision was to be made for 
the teaching of modern languages, dancing, 
heraldry, defence, horsemanship, strategy, and 
tactics. 

The armiigcjnents for the Jibrary are par- 
ticularly interesting. The keeper is allowed 
£26 a year. After every mart ho shall 
cause the bringers of books into England to 
exhibit to him their registers, and thus to have 
first choice of books to buy. For the buying 
of books, etc., for the library £40 was to bo 
allowed. But in addition it is to bo noted, 

All printers in England shall bo forever 
charged to deliver into the library of the 
Academy, at their own charges, one copy, 
well bound, of every book, proclamation, or 
pamphlet printed.” Tlio treasurer's salary was 
to be £100, Tlio chief governor was to be the 
master of the wards, assisted by the rector 
who was to have personal supervision over the 
pupils. The public readers of arts and com- 
mon laws were to publish some new book 
every six years, and every three years to issue 
a translation of some good book. P. W, 

See Acaokmies, Couktly; Gehiueh; Gbn- 

TKY AND KoDLES, EDUCATION OP ; MiLTON. 
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GILCHRIST, JOHN BORTHWICK. — See 
Gilchrist Educational Trust. 

GILCHRIST EDUCATIONAL TRUST.— 
An institution established by the will of John 
Borthwiclc Gilchrist (1759-1841), a servant of 
the East India Company and an orientalist. 
He was professor of Hindustani at London Uni- 
versity and took an interest in educational and 
philanthropic cltortSj being associated with 
George Birkbcck (g.v.) in some of his work, 
He left his property to trustees for ”tho 
benefit, advancement, and propagation of edu- 
cation and learning in every part of the world 
80 far as civeumstancos will permit,” He left 
every arrangement to the discretion of hia 
trustees. The will was the subject of litiga- 
tion which lasted twenty-five years, and only 
the fortunate circumstance that part of the 
property was on the site of Sydney, Australia, 
rapidly increasing in value, secured any means 
for the trustees to proceed with their work. 
The trustees^ adopted the principle of doing 
pioneer work in promoting education and learn- 
ing where other efforts were not being employed. 
In this way numerous movements have been 
started, and as soon as they havo been taken 
over by other bodies, the Trust has diverted 
its support to some new object. Thus, scholar- 
ships to aid Indian students to study at Eng- 
lisli universities wore established until the work 
was taken up by the government and universi- 


ties were erected in India. Colonial scholar- 
siiips were also instituted. When Girton Coiiege 
and other institutions were established for the 
higher education of women, scholarships were 
provided as well as in training colleges for 
secondary school teachers. Traveling scholar- 
ships for secondary school tcnchors were estab- 
lished for professional purposes. Reports have 
been published on educational topics in foreign 
countries including Educational Systems of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark; French Sec- 
ondary Education; The Teaching of Literature 
in Girls' Schools in Germany; Ivlanual Instruc- 
tion in France and Switzerland; The Teaching 
of Geography in Switzerland and Italy. 
When the Board of Education undertook tlio 
Special Reports, the Trust discontinued the 
traveling scholarships, just as the system of 
exchange teachers between England, France, 
and Germany was begun by the Trust until 
taken over by the Board. University Exten- 
sion, the Workers Educational Association 
(q.v,), the National Home Reading Union 
(gf.v.), and the Recreative Schools Association 
have also been assisted by the Trust. At 
present the Trust money is being used to en- 
courage a system by which young teachers 
may bo afforded opportunities of spending 
some time in the classrooms of expert and 
move mature colleagues. A scheme is also on 
foot for the establishment of a school of Ori- 
ental Languages to commemorate the work of 
the founder. The remarkable sucooss of the 
Trust has shown the importance of freedom in 
the management of Trust funds for public 
purposes. IMoro good work has been accom- 
plished and more success has been achieved in 
this way than would have been possible under 
the restraint of the “ dead hand ” of regulations 
and provisions, which only too often hamper 
such bequests, not only in England but in 
America. The Riglit Honorable Lord Shuttle- 
worth is at present chairman of the Trust/ 
which has its offices in London. 
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Times (London), Educational SuDplomGnt, Oct. 4, 
1910. 

GILDS, MEDIEVAL, AND EDUCATION. 
— To conceive^ of the gild as the technical 
school of the middle ages is to realize only very 
imperfectly its importance for the history of 
education. The gilda of merchants and crafts- 
men which regulated commerce and industry 
from the eleventh and twelfth centuries onward 
were only species in a great genus which em- 
braced such widely different institutions as the 
Universities, the Inns of Court, the Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons on the one side, 
and the humblest pariah burial club or rural 
cooperative society on the other. The re- 
ligious fraternity supplied the only available 
form and jsanotion for every kind of free asso- 
ciation, whatever its aim — political, social, 
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economiCf recreative, eclucatioiittl, religious. In forming it. proceedings of tlie gilds, as 
its main aspect it may be regarded ns the main such, were secret, but they provided periodi- 

instrument in the formation of that series of cnl opportunities for freely debating r!ue.stion8 

middle classes by who.so efforts the principle of policy or of principle, aiul tiicre oaii be little 

of self-government was First rcnlizea in itxc doubt ui at towards tbc end ol tbe tourtcoutb 

narrower sphere of civic life and thence trans- century, when the gilds liecamc more numerous 

planted to the wider sphere of the national and active both in town and country, they often 

state, served as centers of political, social, and religious 

Although it is generally confined to tlic pro- propaganda, 
fessional and technical aspects of this develop- Turning now to eihi cation in the stricter 
ment, the term “ education^' applies in a largo sense it is well to emphasize the fact already 

sense to the whole process of class formation, noted that the greater part of the organized 

and a few words may bo said as to the social higher education of the michlle ages was based 

and political Education afforded by the gilds, on a social structure provided by gilds. "The 

Socially their primary function was to facilitate rise of Uic utuverKllics,'’ says ttaslidall, " was 

a transition from the tic of kinship to that of merely a wave of that groat movement towards 

a fellowship based on neighborhood or a com- association which began to sweep over the 

men profession. The Saxon gilds of thanes cities of Europe in the course of the eleventh 

which Maitland has likened to a " county century.^' (See Univr«ritiics.) The federated 

chib the " frith gilds” of London and the gilds of scholars or teachers or both, of which 
Knights’ gilds which in some eases perhaps the universities were composed, performed tlio 

formed the first nucleus of free civic flssocia- same functions iii^ regard to tlie higher educa- 
tion. all served this purpose and arc connected tion of the professional classes a.s tho later gilds 

by it as one continuous social development, performed in regard to the technical education 

both with the merchant and craft gilds and with of the merchant and the craftsman. (See 

the parish gilds in town and country. By their Beoiikes; Inception.) Tho completed gild 
instrumentality the process described by Fustel structure of a London livery company towards 
do Coulanges as taking place in the city state the close of the fifteenth century is closely 
of antiquity was carried a stage further. Wliat analogous to that of one of tho Inns of Court 
tho fiction of adoption and tlie artificial widen- U/.v.) or one of the Oxford colleges of the same 
ing of the ancestral cult were to the earlier period, 

phase of civic expansion, the more attenuatcrl A link between the universities and tho gilds 
fiction of fraternity, and the foundation of is furnished by tho civic corporations of tho 
cooperative chantries were to the medieval lea rued profeJJsions. Tho notaries formed one 
city. Closely connected with this was a moro of the greater gilds of Florenoo, and probably 
ecnvmeu&Iy educational cUvelepwawt. Thu U\u va^^ulailuwft Ivapu^^d by tba civic. auU\uclUuft 
wealthy city gilds took over the halls of feudal of London in the thirteenth century on pleaders 
magnates and codpcratively emulated their and attorneys were drawn up by a profes- 
style of life. They feasted kings, and drew sional pild. In fiftccnth-ccntury Loiidoii tho 
nobility, gentry, and clergy into their honorary professions of medicine and aurgerij received 
membership, and were thus one of the main from tho city a set of ordinances which placed 
agencies in removing social exclusiveness and them under the rule of a Rector who must be 
in transmitting social mannera and ideals from a Doctor of Medicine, a Master of Arts and 
a narrower to a wider circle. Philosophy, or a Bachelor of Medicine of long 

In tho political education of tho middle ages standing, and the last-named degree was only 
the gilds played an unique part. They were to be accepted as a temporary makeshift. The 
tho mam channels through which new classes gild insisted on previous graduation for^ full 
of tho population were drawn into the field of membership, imposed examinations in medicine 
political activity. Their internal affairs fur- and surgery, and provided n hall for reading 
nished an excellent training in self-government and disputation. Later on, in the Bcventcentli 
and administration, whilst their intervention and eighteenth centuries, the Barber-Surgeons 
in municipal and occasionally in national of London, Paris, and Edinburgh provided 
politics gave their ambitious members a wider regular demonstrations in anatomy for the 
scope for their powers. The disputes that have instruction of their membera. The London 
arisen as to the part played by tho gilds in the gild of Apotliecarica has retained its cxnmhi- 
cnrlicst phases of civic organization turn upon mg functions down to tho present day. (See 
questions of cousUtutloual form and leave IhiARM^kCEUTiGAi* EnueArnoN.) 
untouched the primary importance of the gilds' Whilst tlie medical and surgical gilds were 
as generators of political force and organs of thus able to delegate many of their educational 
political change. In many lending cases at functions to the universities, the gilds of mor- 
Icast it is highly probable timt the gilds of the chants and craftsmen were the solo repositories 
twelfth century had as largo a share in mold- of the traditional lore of their several callings, 
ing the earlier patrician rule in the cities of It is very probable that they were tho main 
Western Europe as the craft ^ilds of the thii- channels by which that loro was transmitted 
teenth and fourteenth centuries had in trans- from the East to the West and from the later 
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days of the Homan Empire to the earlier middle 
ages. Dr. L, M. Hartmann has recently es- 
tablished a strong case for the continuity of 
the gild tradition at Home and Ravenna. The 
style of the earliest cathedral builders has been 
traced continuously back, to the school of 
“ Comaciuo masters, Avhom the Lombards 
found working in North Italy, The dedica- 
tions of the gilds of the five fundamental 
medieval handicrafts afford corroborative evi- 
dence which has been hitherto overlooked. 
The patron saints of the masons — the Qiiatuor 
Coronati — were Roman martyrs of the third 
century; those of tlio shoemakers — St. Crispin 
and St. Criapinian — arc said to have been 
martyred at Soissons at the same period. St. 
A ubert, the patron saint of the bakers of Flan- 
ders and Scotland, was Bishop of Cambrai 
and Arras in the soventh century. St. Eloi, 
universally venerated by the smiths of the 
middle ages, was a goldsmith of Limoges who 
became a missionary Bishop at Noyon under 
Dagobert. But perhaps the most interesting 
case is that of St. Sever us, a wool comber, who 
was Bishop of Ravenna Just before the fall of 
the empire and whose body was afterwards 
carried, first to Mainz — the place of the first 
recorded weavers' gild in Germany — and thence 
to Erfurt, another weaving center, and who is 
subsequently found as the patron saint of 
weavers throughout the Netherlands and Scot- 
land. A similar significance attaches to the 
spread of the cult of St. Nicholas of Myra, the 
patron saint of Levantine commerce nml navi- 
gation, which is exactly contemporaneous with 
the Gcttfemcnt of a hitherto largely nomadic 
trading class and the rise of the merchant gild. 
There are early churches of St, Nicholas in 
close connection with the ports or markets of 
London, Bristol, Yarmouth, Newcastlc-on- 
Tyne, Liverpool, Ghent, Brussels, Utrecht, 
Berlin, Frankfort, Leipzig, Hamburg, Prague, 
Stockholm, Bergen. 

It is thus probable that the most important 
educational service of the gilds was removed 
before their recorded history begins. In the 
later period, inaugurated by the grant of royal 
charters or civic ordinances in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the growth of the system 
of appreiiticcslnp is the central feature of gild 
history from the educational point of view. 
The earliest extant records of apprenticeship 
arc private contracts between individuals 
which sti[)ulatc for a premium or certain years 
of service in return for specified teaching. The 
authorized regulation of the conditions of ap- 
prenticeship by tho gilds begins in London, 
Paris, and cisewhero in the last quarter of the 
tiiirtecnih century. Tho urban population was 
then rapidly increasing. Division of labor was 
giving rise to new trades for which the craft 
gild furnished a ready organization, and during 
tlio two following centuries a steady stream 
of rural labor was drawn by this agency^ into 
the channels of a higher technical training. 


The education provided by tho gild rested en- 
tirely on a domestic basis. As a rule the master 
craftsman might tench his trade to ns many 
sons as he pleased, but could only have one 
other apprentice who received board and lodg- 
ing, clothing and discipline as one of the family. 
In entering the new household the apprentice 
passed \indcr the protection of the gild which 
revised the terms of his contract, furnished a 
court of appeal against ill usage or defective 
training, and guaranteed the ultimate attain- 
ment of mastership. This produced uniformity 
within each craft, but the variations of usage 
between different crafts and different cities 
remained very wide throughout the middle 
ages. In Paris the cooks required two years' 
service, the carpenters four, the chandlers six, 
the embroiderers eight, the goldsmiths ten, 
A seven years' apprenticeship, which had be- 
come universal amongst Loudon crafts, was 
adopted as the national standard In tho sixteenth 
centurv. On the continent a much shorter pe- 
riod of from two to six years was supplemented 
by the requirement of from three to five years' 
travel in search of fuller experience, Some of 
the Rhine cities were raucli frequented by 
journeymen as the finishing school of their 
several trades. 

Besides regulating access to the only techni- 
cal school, tho workshop, the gilds largely 
determined the nature of the iri.struclion thus 
afforded, not only by an official examination 
of the aspirants to mastership, but also more 
effectively by the regular inspection of their 
trades, backed by civic authority, in which the 
coffectivc technical conscience of tho gffd was 
brought to bear on tho methods of the individ- 
ual craftsman. False work and bad matcrlala 
were seized and judged by juries of exports. 
In some crafts, e,g. the goldsmiths, tho gild 
affixed its stamp to sound work, in others, e.Q, 
the blacksmiths, the pewterers, and oven the 
bakers, each master must have a mark of hia 
own; whilst in the cloth manufacture it be- 
came usual to insist on inspection and official 
sealing at cacli stage. Technical rule.^ multi- 
plied under the control of the gilds and were 
afterwards in many eases codified in national 
legislation. The Act of 1003-1604, which pre- 
scribes in fifty-two elaborate sections the in- 
dustrial technique to be followed by tho Eng- 
lish lea tiler trades, is an interesting illustration 
of the cumulative power of gild tradition. It 
is very difficult to appraise justly the educa- 
tional value of this tradition. In its later 
phases, when we know it best, it was almost 
wholly a hindrance to industrial progress. 
It was in the earlier and less recorded phases 
that tho gilds performed their real educational 
service by disciplining crude labor, checking 
dishonest impulse.^, and gradually forming a 
professional sense of honor. But even then 
the gild's powers of search were often used to 
exclude the competition of foreign wares. 
Later on, when the craft gilds acquired pre- 
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dominance in citjr government, tlicir policy 
aa embodied in their ordinances, tlieir inclboda 
of inspection, and their regiUatioii or apprentice- 
ship exhibited a narrower spirit of corporate 
egotism. The two opposite abuses to which 
tlic system of apprenticeship is liable — undue 
reatrictiou ns n means of limiting the number of 
masters and entire absence of restriction as 
a moans of exploiting youthful labor — both 
became common in the fifteenth century. 

The ordinances of the majority of gilds at the 
close of the middle ages exhibit a compromise 
between these conflicting tendencies. New 
masters arc often forbidden to take any^ ap- 
prentices for several ycar.s, and then restricted 
to one, whilst those who sit on the governing 
body may take two, and those who have hold 
the highest office three. By this time the en- 
trance to mastership had likewise beoome 
restricted, partly by the growth of industrial 
capital, but also by the imposition of artificial 
conditions. Foremost among these was the 
inetitutiem of the masterpiece^ which did not 
become widespread till the fiixteenth ceIltur^^ 
Originating in simple tests of competent work- 
manship this developed into the imposition of 
a task sometimes occupying many months and 
requiring the use of expensive material besides 
the payment of heavy fees to tlm official ex- 
aminers. The extant rules for the execution 
of the masterpiece — which in the case of a 
wide range of Paris crafts cover a period of 
four centuries — form a valiiahlc contribution 
to the history of technical education. A jury of 
scriveners examined candidates in caligraphy, 

printers and booksellers required knowledge 
of Greek and Latin; the masterpiece of the 
pinners was n thousand pins; of the shoemakers 
a pair of boots, three pairs of shoes, and a pair 
of slippers; of the butchers the dressing for 
sale of the carcases of a cow, a calf, a sheep, and 
a pig. But in many cases much more elaborate 
teats were prescribed or were left to the discre- 
tion of the gild authorities who deliberately 
used them to exclude candidates from the 
mastership. At the same time the sons of 
masters and those who could pay a largo en- 
trance fee were exempted altogether or sub- 
jeetod to a nominal test. Whilst, therefore, 
the^ educational functions of the gilds attained 
their most explicit and impressive form in the 
masterpiece, they were sinmltancoiisly ceasing 
to exercise an appreciable influence on the main 
courso of industrial development which by this 
time was escaping from the corporate restric- 
tions imposed in the older urban centers and 
seeking a freer environment in the country. 
However regrettable, it was no doubt natural 
that the pioneers of the next phase of industrial 
progress and especially the inventors of labor- 
saying machinery should have foiiiul their 
chief obstacle in the handicraft traditions of the 
gilds. (Sec AppHBN'ricEsmp and Education; 
Industrial Education.) G. U, 


The gilds were, however, more intimately 
associated with school education in England. 
Many gilds maintained one or more pric.sts to 
minister to the members of the fraternity; the 
practice arose for the.so priests to keep school 
for children of inoniber,H or of the whole town. 
In lime money was h‘ft to glhls for the express 
purpose of engaging a clerk to keep school; 
clsewhero the gihls paid the schoolinaster out 
of their funds. Thus at Barnnrd Cfislle the 
Gild of Trinity was fouiuled and ondowod 
with certain lands, by gift of the brethren niul 
other benefactors of llic sons of ancient time 
to find a priest ... to say muss . . . and to 
keep a free grammar sohool and a song .school 
for all the children of the town.’J Of 33 gilds 
investigated by Leach, ‘'excluding the Craft 
Guilds of London and Shrewsbury, and ilie 
Merchants’ Gild at York, 28 kept grammar 
schools; ami to them may be added the 
Drapers of Shrewsbury, who kept a grammar 
school; while the Mercers of^ London were 
trustees for three flohools inenlioned, and the 
Goldsmiths for two.’' In many in.stanccs tiie 
gild corporations were appointtul as trustees 
of schools niui with llu'in were vested the riglit 
of api>ointiufi or di.snussing the .schoolmaster, 
the supei'intoudonce of repairs, the school 
property, tho admission of pupils, the drawing 
up of statu le.s for the bettor government of 
schools, or aiipoiuting board.s of governors for 
schools. Tlie SkiuiievH’ Company of London 
became trustees for Tonbridge School in 15^2 
with power to flraw up statutes for the school, 
and the practice grew up for the governors to 
pay an annwaV \x'> wd'i-wiL Vh* 

decay of the gild system mo.st of the schools 
maintained or supervised by the seliools be- 
came private endowed schools, while only a few 
Bclioola ill X>oudoii have remained under tho 
control of gilds, e.{f> Morchant Taylors’ School, 
Stationers' School, and the Mercers' School 
Of roeent years, some of tho wealthier London 
companies have devoted largo sums to tho endow- 
ment of technical and university education. 
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GILDS, TEACHERS'. — These were as- 
sociations which arose in the sixteenth century 
to protect those tcacUcra^ ot prinmry aubiecta 
who had municiiml recognition against the com- 
petition of the wandering scholars, dnme and 
iicclge-schools OYinkehchulen). Such organi 55 a- 
tions were confined to Germany, though at least 
one is found in^ Holland- Harlem. There is 
definite information bearing on the gilds in 
Munich (16G4), Nuremberg (1013), Frankfort- 
a.-M, (1013), and LUbeck (1653); while they 
also existed in Augsburg, Landsluit, Bamberg, 
Stuttgart, Tubingen, Urnch, and Brunswick. 
At LUbeck a second gild of teachers of reading 
and prayers was also organized. Their organ- 
ization was similar to that of other gilds, which 
were practically on the decline when the 
teachers organized. A period of apprentice- 
ship, varying from three to nine years, and begin- 
ning with the sixteenth or eighteenth year, was 
imposed. An examination had to be passed 
to become a journoyman or assistant teacher. 
The assistant could be employed for pay by 
a master and could also give private lessons, 
part of the proceeds going to his master. When 
a vacancy occurred in the gild, it wa.s filled by 
the oldest assistant on proving his ability, 
usually by writing out, with groat flourishes 
a signboard; a Latin motto, Paltenlia 
omnia vincilf or a Biblical quotation, and the 
master's name formed the content. The gilds 
struggled with difficulty against competition 
but without success, in spite of protests to the 
municinal councils, which supervised and in- 
spected their schools. On the whole their 
influence was baneful;^ they kept down the 
number of schools by increasing the number 
of pupils in the few favored institutions with- 
out adding to the accommodations; the quali- 
fications for membership were not always 
strictly adhered to; the sous, widows, or daugh- 
ter.s of deceased members were sometimes 
allowed to continue schools witimut being re- 
quired to go tlirough the regular routine. 
Materially the gilds did not improve the posi- 
tion of their member.^, for many had to supple- 
ment their slight income by alms. One ad- 
vantage, however, did accrue; members of the 
gilds wore fpso facto citizens. The gilds lin- 
gered on ineffectually until the end of the 
eighteenth century. The Munich gild was 
finally dissolved in 1801, the capable teachers 
being incorporated iiito the state system. At 
Ruvemberg, the giUl was driveji out in 1818 
on the introduction of paid teachers; while at 
Llihock the last was heard of the gild in the 
same year. 

Sec TEACiiEns’ Voluntaky Associations, 
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GILL, ALEXANDER (1565^1636). — Head- 
master of St, Paul's school, London, from 1008 
till 1035. He had John Milton as pupil in the 
school from 1620 to 1625. Gill continued the 
tradition of Mulcaster's (^.y.) interest in the 
study of the English language as shown in 
Mulcaster's ElcmcniariG 1682, and in 1019 
published the book for which he is best known 
— Logonoma Anglicayqua Qeniis Sermo Jaoilhts 
addUcitnr. He advocated the phonctio spelling, 
and suggested a reform of the alphabet witli 
that purpose; by introducing the two Anglo- 
Saxon signs for th and other Anglo-Saxon signs, 
together with dots over the vowels to represent 
their various sounds, he gets his adequate al- 

E habct. In the feeling of pride in our old 
axon tongue^ Gill ranks as a pioneer. The 
most interesting section of the Logonomia 
Anglica is the part devoted to Syntax, where 
ho begins to treat of the figures of speech. 
Following on the lines of Abraham Fraunco 
(a.ti.), Gill quotes from English writers^ to 
illustrate the English usage in rhetorical 
figures. The significance of the book is tlie 
cstablislimcnt of Ramus's mctliod of illustra- 
tion of rhetorical figures from modern sources, 
the drawing of attention to the beauties of the 
English literary writers, and the beginnings of 
the study of English literature in a school 
textbook. The curious point must be borne 
in mind, that Gill's Logonomia is written in 
Latin. Gill's sou, also called Alexander (1597- 
1642), in 1621 became under usher of St. Paul's 
school to his father, and was teacher and friend 
of Milton, Gill fell in disgrace in 1628, 
through drinking a health to Felton, the asanssin 
of Buckingham, and belittling the king. Even- 
tually forgiven, he is said to have been an usher 
ill Farnaby’s (q.v.) school, and in 1635. succeeded 
his father as High or Head Master 01 St. Paul's 
School. Ho died in 1642, having gained the 
reputation for great severity in conncctiou with 
school teaching. F. W. 
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GILMAN, DANIEL COIT (1831-1908),— 
The first president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and one of the leading influences in Ameri- 
can educational development duving the greater 
part of his career. Ho was born in Norwich, 
Conn., July 6, 1831, and wa.s of old Now Eng- 
land ancestry on both sides. Graduating at 
Yale in 1852, he pursued graduate studies at 
Harvard for a year, residing in tho home of 
Arnold Guyot, tho geographer; thou ho spent 
two years in Europe, wYierc, though an attach^ 
of the United States Legation at St. Peters- 
burg, he found opportunities for seeing and 
learning much of England, Germany, and 
France, as well as of Russia. Returning in 1 856, 
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he took an active part in advanciiij; the per- 
manent organisation of the Shcffiokl Scientific 
School at Yale, and became one of the chief 
promoters there of the ideas of “ the now learn- 
ing/' He whs an ardent champion of scientific 
studies as a means of culture, though he fully 
recognised the claims of the classical education; 
and it was precisely this attitude that he after- 
wards manifested in shaping the character of 
Johns Hopkins University. He \ya8 made as- 
sistant librarian of Yale College in 180C, and 
afterwards librarian and professor of physical 
geography. During his connection with Yale, 
which ended in 1872 with his accmitnnce of 
the presidency of the University of California, 
he was one of the chief influences making for 
progress generally, and in particular for the 
huildlug up of the Sheffield Selcutific School. 
He was also actively connected with the public 
school system of Connecticut, in which ho 
introduced important improvements. Tlio 
University of California, under his presidency, 
from 1872 to 1875^ underwent n naost remark- 
able development, in spite of the obstacles inter- 
posed by political interfercnco. He becamo 
president of Johns Hopkins University in 1876. 

The establishment of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in 1870 marks an epoch in the history of 
education and learning in Aiucrieaj and it is to 
Gilman that the determination of its character 
must be ascrilictl From the beginning, he set 
before himself the object of making the now in- 
stitution a means of supplying to the nation 
intellectual traiiimg of a higher order than could 
be obtained at existing American colleges and 
universities; and at the end of a year oi travel 
and inquiry ho had gathered, as a nucleus, six 
professors of eminent ability, under whom, 
with tho aid of younger associates, there was 
launched, for the first time in this country, 
a university whoso standards and activities 
were on a level with thoso of the groat institu- 
tions of Europe. Tho establishment of full- 
fledged ** graduate schools,'' tho naturalization 
of research as a leading clement in American 
universities, and the development on a ^rcat 
scale of scientidc and scholarly publications, 
date from the foundation of Johns Hop- 
kins University. And a singular testimony 
to the importance of Gilman’s influence in 
hastening this development is furnished by tho 
fact that, although it was not until seventeen 
years later that funds were available for tho 
opening of tho Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
no other institution in the meanwhile atlompted 
to bring about “the prodigious advancement 
of medical teaching'' — to quote Prcsulcni 
Eliot — which was there effected under Gilman's 
guidance, and in accordance with the aim that 
he had cherished from the beginning. 

In 1901 Gilman resigned the presidency of 
Johns Hopkins. In 1902 he became the first 
president of the Carnegie Institution; he re- 
signed that office in 1904, but continued as a 
trustee of the institution until his death. 


Throughout his life, in addition to his educa- 
tional netivitiesj he was deeply and actively in- 
terested in public improvement and in practical 
philanthppic effort, bejng, in particular, one 
of the pioneer workers in charity organization 
and ill civil service reform. Ho succeeded Carl 
SeUiirr. aa president of the National Civil Ser- 
vico Reform League* his connection with tho 
Peabody Fund, tlio Slater Fund, and the Rus- 
sell Sago Foundation was of great importanco; 
and he scrvecl on many public and semi-public 
commissions. His contributions to periodical 
literature were numerous, and ho was one of 
tho chief editors of tho New hxlermlioml 
Encyclopedia. Ho wrote a Life of Jamee U. 
Dana and the volume on James Monroe in the 
“ American Statesmen “ series. He edited 
the MUcellaneom of Francis Lichcr, 

and prepared an edition of Do Tocqucville’s 
Democracy in America^ for which he wroto an 
elaborate introduction. Two other volumes 
published by him arc University Addresses and 
The Launching of a University, He died at 
Norwich, Coim,, Oct. 13, 1908. F. F, 

Sec Johns Hopkins Uniybusity. 
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GILPIN, WILLIAM (1724-1804). — School- 
master, author, and artist. Ho graduated B.A, 
at Oxford in 1744 and was ordained in 1740. 
A few years later he took over a boarding school 
at Chcam, Surrey, which ho kept successfully 
for nearly thirty years and lianded on to Ins 
son. The school is still in existence under tho 
charge of a descendant of Gilpin, Tlie distin- 
guishing marks of the school were tho study of 
the vernacular, of gardening and business, 
the boys engaging in praclieai commerce on 
their own accounts; the elimination of corporal 
punishment, replaced by trial by jury and fines 
which were spent for the general welfare of tho 
whole sohool; and confidence in and reliance on 
the boys' sense of honor. As Vicar of Boldro 
Gilpin took an active interest in tho social 
welfare of his parishioners and gave a number 
of his pictures to endow a parish school. In 
1779 he published Lectures on the Church 
Calcchisnif wliich had been prepared earlier 
for his pupils. His writings coiiBistcd of bi- 
ographies of eminent English Churchmen, in- 
cluding his own ancestor Bernard Gilpin, and 
descriptions of points of artistic interest in 
England accompanied with his own Bkotches, 

Dictionary of National Bioyraphy* 

GIRARD COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
— An institution founded by the will of Stephen 
Girnrd (rj.t).) for "poor white male orphan" 
children, and opened in 1848. The institution 
was placed in trust of the Councils of the City 
of Philadelphia, and is now managed by the 
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Board of Directors of City Trusts. Alexander 
Dallas Baohe (g.a.) was appointed the first 
president and was sent by the trustees to Europe 
to make a survey of the educational institutions 
and systems. By one of the terms of the will 
** no ecclesiastic, missionary or minister of any 
sect whatsoever*^ is admitted in any capacity 
withiri the premises of the institution. An 
attack on the will failed in the courts on the 
ground that the exclusion of ministers was not 
necessarily an attaek on religion or broad 
religious teaching. Orphan (i.c. fatherless) 
boys are admitted botw'cen the ages of six and 
ten years and receive a training such as will 
enable them to earn their own living at fourteen 
to eighteen years of age. The onroBment in 
December, 1911 was 1491. 
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GIKAKD, jean BAPTISTE (1766-1850). 
— Better known as P6ro Grdgoirc Girard, a 
contemporary and fellow-countryman of Pcsta'' 
lozzi. Born in Freiburg, ho attended tlio 
Jesuit school there and at the age of seventeen 
joined the Franciscan Order, Ho spent his 
novitiate in Lucerne and thence proceeded to 
the ffniveraity of Wtirzbiirg, where he studied 
theology. When the Swiss government had 
the reform ef pvrUm edweaUon under eousldera-* 
tion, ho drew up a plan for primary, secondary, 
and cantonal schools and a national Swiss 
university, as a result of which ho was ap- 
pointed secretary to the Minister for Culture 
and Education, to act as advisor in the Catliolio 
interests. Finding that his advice was rarely 
sought, he became pastor in Berne (1800-1804), 
where his broad humanitarian sympathies cut 
across denominational limitations and en- 
deared him to everybody. Ho devoted him- 
self mainly to the study of education and was 
inspired by the efforts of Pcstnlozzi at this 
period. His opportunity came in 1804 when 
ho was called to his native city to organize 
public education. ^ For more than twenty 
years ho strove with great success to reform 
educational practice and tlicory. Starting 
with 40 pupils, the school In 1820 had 400 
pupWti, and tW of education became estab- 
lishcd as essential to public welfare, not only 
in the minds of most of his follow-citizens, but 
also in the surrounding cantons. The school 
was much visited by foreign observers. But 
the work of Pcstalozzi tended to overshadow 
that of Girard who aimed to put the mnstcr^s 
tiieorica into practice so far as possible.^ In 
1809 he was sent with the commission appointed 
by the government to Yverdun, and his report on 
the whole was satisfactory {Ramort stir Vln^ 
siitiii dc Pe&ialozzi ptisenU d la haute DxHe de 
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la Sxdsse). Unfortunately tho labors of Girard 
were suspended by the reactionaries as tending 
to undermine religion and as being revolutionary, 
and in 1823 the school was closed, Girard re- 
tired to Lucerne, where ho devoted himself to 
writing and recommending educational reform. 

^ Girard was strongly influenced in the direc- 
tion of the moral and religious end of educa- 
tion. Pestalozr/ds work ho criticized on the 
ground that too much emphasis was laid on 
the intellectual and too little on the emotional 
and volitional aspects. He accepted the theory 
of harmonious development ns tho aim of 
instruction, but hero again he held that Postn- 
lozzi ovoremphasized the mathematical sub- 
\flb\eb bo icaToil would lead to matmal- 
ism. Nature study, history, and geography 
were all to lead to a recognition of God, much 
in tho same way as Froobcl proposed. The 
lack of teachers corapeUed Girard to adopt the 
monitorial system (18i0), which, strangely 
enough, formed the center of attack on the 
part of his opponents. His school was divided 
into four grades, and each subject was reviewed 
anew and expanded in each grade. He won 
the affection of his pupils to a remarkable degree, 
and oil his way to and from scliool he was 
always attended by a large group of them. 

llis chief work was the Langxie maiernelle 
enseign^e d la Jeuncssc comme Moyen de D^- 
veloppement mlcUeehiel, moral el rcligiextz (The 
veniactilar iaxigkl to the young as a jaeans of 
intellectual^ moral, and religious development), in 
seven volumes, the first dealing with his peda- 
gogical "views. Hcto bo Tccognizes tbo iooscu- 
mg of the bonds of family, church, and state, 
and for that reason urges control tlirongh 
moral and religious education. This work 
secured him in 1844 the prize awarded by the 
Paris Academy. O^ior works were Dialogues 
surrinstiluUondes EcoJes de Campagne,* Divers 
Discours et Disscrlaiioixs stir des Sttjcis de Pdda- 
gogic gdnSraeJ; Des Motjens d*allaeher la Jeu- 
nesse A scs Mudes et d'acliver ses Progf^s, 
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GIRARD, STEPHEN (1750-1831).— 
PuUTidcT ol OiToni CoUege for Ovpbans', 
attended the schools of France, but wa8 largely 
self-educated. He was for many years engaged 
in commercial pursuits, and left his fortune to 
various philanthropic and educational institu- 
tions. He bonucathed $2,000,000 for tho 
establishment of a college for orphans in Phila- 
delphia. W* 8. M. 

See Gin Ann Colleqe. 
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DahnauDi Henrv, Ameticftn Journal oj Education^ 
1877, Vol. XXVn, PP. 503-QlO. 

Simpson, Stephisn. lAJe of Blcphen Qiratd, (Pliila-r 
dclpWa, 1832.) 

GIRLS EDXrCATIOR OF. — The various 
aspects or this subject arc treated under sepa- 
I'ftto titles.^ The existing practices concerning 
the oducation oi girls with boys are presented 
under tlic title CotJDUCATioN. One phase of 
this question is discussed briefly under Skoue- 
GATioN. ^ The history of tho educaUon of girls 
in America is inchided in the article on Co- 
lonial Pehiod in Ambiucan Education. 
The early history of European praetico is in- 
cluded in the article on Middle Ages, Educa- • 
TioN IN. Tho general place of girls^ education . 
in various countries at tho present time is 
given in the articles on tho aeparato national 
systems. Tho entire subject of higher educa- 
tion is treated in exlenso under the caption 
Women, Higher Education op. 

GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 
— An organization founded in England in 1872 
to provide secondary education for girls. It 
was an outcome of the larger movement which 
centered in the National Union for Improving 
the Education of Women. The Trust num- 
bered among its promoters Mrs. William Grey, 
Miss Gurney, and Sir J, P. Kay-Shuttle worth. 
The work was organized on a commercial basis, 
and tho ahareholdera receive a dividend of five 
per cent, any surplus being devoted to im- 
proving the schools. Tho first school was 
opened at Chelsea. The aim of the Trust is 
declared to be to provide for girls opportunities 
similar to those open to boys in the great 
Public Schools. “ Particular stress is laid on 
the formation of character by moral and 
religious training and for fitting girls for the 
practical business and clutie.s of life." A full 
secondary scliool course is provided in all the 
schools, which number more than thirty and 
liave over 7000 pupils. A training department 
for teachers in secondary schools, a>s well as in 
drawing and music, is inaintainecl at the Clap- 
ham High School, which also prepares for the 
Teachers’ Diploma of London and Cnmbrklgo 
Universities and the Frocbcl Certificate. 
Special courses in domestic economy are given 
in some schools to pupils who have completed 
tlie replar courses. The fce.s charged vary 
according to the age of the pupil from £0 9s. 
to £16 I6s. (8*17-878 a year). A few scholar- 
ships arc maintained at each school, 
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(Stuttgart, 1884-1902.) 

GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENG- 
LAND. — An institution founded in 1869 at 


Benslow House, Hitchin, for tho higher educa- 
tion of woiuen. It was tho outcome of tho 
efforts of Mias Emily Davies who had unsuc- 
cessfully tried to influence tho Schools Inquiry 
Commission (1806^1867) to support the estab- 
lishment of such an institution. Through licr 
book The Higher Edumlion of Women (1866) 
she had contributed to the progvess of the 
women’s educational movement in England. 
In 1868 she secured influential support and 
subscriptions which led to the opening of tho 
house at Hitchin with six students. In 1873 
tho college was moved to Girton College, near 
Cambridge. lustruetion was given by the 
resident tutors and several professors of the 
University along the lines of the university 
requirements, and tho students were admitted 
to university lectures by courtesy. In 1881 tho 
iSenato granted permission to the students to 
present tbemseWes for the univcTsily Tripos 
examinations for degrees; the College grants 
degree certificates, but not degrees on tlio 
results. At the same time the lectures were 
tlirown open to the women. The rcrnarkablo 
Bucccsscs of the students gave a considerable 
impetus to the cause of higher education of 
women, a large majority of the aUunnm liav- 
ing devoted themselves to teaching in girls’ 
secondary schools. Tlic enroll inont of tho 
college in 1900-1010 was 168. 

Reference *. ^ 

Davies, Emily. Questions rilaiino to IFowen, 1800- 
1908. (CnmbrW(5o, 1010.) 

GLADSTONE, WILLIAM EWART (1800- 
1898). — Tho great English statesman did not 
phiy as great a part in the dovelopment of Eng- 
lish education ^ might be expected from his 
general interest in national welfare and progres.s. 
He approaclied tho question of elementary ed- 
ucation almost entirely witli a strong belief 
in the claiina of an established church. In 
1838 he was a member of tho Select Committee 
for the Education of the Poorer Classes ap- 
pointed to consider the best moans of provid- 
ing useful education in large towns, Gladstone 
insisted on religioiLs education as a basis for 
stale aid. It was about this time, too, that 
ho proposed the establishment ot teachers’ 
training schools in every diocese, and tho 
licensing of teachers by bishops. In 1864 ho 
was instrumental in removing te.sls on admis- 
sion and graduation at Oxford, altliougli ho 
insisted that the teaching and governing re- 
main functions of the Church of England. 
He was opposed to a Crown Commission to 
inquire into the universities and would liavo 
preferred reform from within. When tho 
hkhi cation Bill of 1870 was brought forward by 
Forster (q^v.)f Glad.stone was luhewarm in his 
support. As he himself admitted later in a 
review of a biography of Forster (Ninctcenlh 
Century j September, 1888), his views " were by 
no means identical with the views of Forster." 
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** My responsibility,” he writes, is that of 
concurrence ratlicr than of authorship.” He 
would have peferred a system of local option 
on the question of religious instruotion, for, as 
ho flnysj “ iu all things, including education, I 
prefer voluntary to legal machinery, when the 
thing can be well done either way.” In 1873 
he undertook the difficult question of Irish 
University Ilcform, and in attempting to com- 
promise met with tlic opposition of both Catho- 
lics and Protestants on account of his “ gigan- 
tic scheme of godless education.” 

As a scholar Gladstone stood high. His 
love for the classics ranked almost next to his 
devotion to his religion. Any proposal to in- 
tYodwCft modtitn 

languages, and moclern history as subjects 
equivalent to Latin and Greek he refused to 
consider as possible ; ^ all of the new subjects 
he regarded as '' auxiliary ” to classical train- 
ing. And his argument for classics was based 
not only on their cultural and disciplinary 
value but on the fact that ” European civiliza- 
tion from the middle ages downwards is the 
compound of two great factors, the Christian 
rcligiou for the spirit of man, and the Greek, 
and in a secondary degree the Roman, disci- 
pline for lu3 mind and intellect.” At the same 
time he recognized that such an education was 
for the 61ite only; ” it can only apply in full 
to the small proportion of the youth of any 
country who are to become in the fullest senso 
educated.” While Gladstone's influence on 
English education was very slight, the point 
oi view of the leadet aUcntlon, \ot it 

is representative of the opinions prevailing in 
England in tlm middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

References ; — 

Darnaud. Afnerican Journal oj Education^ Vol. XXII, 
pp. 433. 434 \ Vol. XXVI, pp. 701-705 (Speech on 
Iriah university Question). 

Journal of Education (London), Juno, 1898, pp, 329-330, 
Morle^y, Lord. Life of Qladstone. (London, 1903.) 

GLASGOW, THE UNIVERSITY OF. — A 
coeducational institution eituated in Glasgow, 
Scotland, founded (1461), like most other ancient 
universities, by the authority of the Church of 
Romo. The Bishop of Glasgow and his suc- 
cessors ill office were appointed to rule over 
the college. Up till 1460 the university seems 
to have liad no permanent home, but in that 
yiitiv, James,. Lovd llamlHon, bequeatbetHo the 
Principal of the College of Arts, and his suc- 
cessors in office, a tenement with four acres of 
land adjoining, situated in the old High Street 
of the city. In buildings on this site, the 
classes of the university continued to meet for 
upwards of four hundred years, until tho new 
university buildings situated at Gilmorehill 
were ready for occupation in 1870. Owing to 
the ecclesiastical changes, and^ the^ political 
conditions of the country, the univeraity passed 
through many vicissitudes during the first two 


hundred years after its establishment, and it 
was not until the beginning of tho eighteenth 
century that it began to make steady, con- 
tinuous^ and permanent progress. This mani- 
fested Itself in (1) the specialization of the 
teaching within the University, and (2) in 
the establishment of new chairs. During the 
last decade of tho seventeenth century and 
the whole of the eighteenth century, eight 
new professorships were established, viz. : 
mathematics (1091), humanity O^OC), oriental 
languages (1700), civil law (1712), medicine 
(1712), history (1710), anatomy (1718), and 
astronomy (1760). Thereafter, for nearly fifty 
years, no additional chairs were added; but 
beglwwivig viiilVv tbe. of tW 

of natural history (1807) there come tlic estab- 
lishment of professorships in surgery (1816), 
midwifery (1816), chemistry (1817), botany 
(1818), materia medica (1831), institutes^ of 
medicine (1839), forensic medicine (1839), civil 
engineering (1840). conveyancing (1861),^ Eng- 
lish language ana literature (1861), biblical 
criticism (1861), clinical surgery (1874), clini- 
cal medicine (1874), naval architecture (1883). 
history (1893), pathology (1803), and political 
economy (1896). During the present century 
separate chairs have been founded in geology 
(1903), zoology (1903), and iiiiniiig (1906). 
Further, since 1892 many additional lecture- 
ships have also been established, the more im- 
portant being those of French, German, Italian, 
and Celtic in the Department of Language ana 
Literature; education, psychology, and political 
pbWoaopWy of •, 

constiluUonal law and history, and economic 
history in the Department of History and 
Law. In addition, both in medicine and in 
science, lectureships in the more specialized 
departments of these subjects have been re- 
cently instituted. 

The present buildings in the west of the 
city were opened in 1870. In addition to the 
buildings used for teaching, there is also the 
Bute Hall, the gift of the late Marquis of 
Bute, Here are held the graduation and 
other important ceremonies of the university. 
Residences arc provided within the grounds 
for the principal and several of the professors. 
In 1893, as a result of the admission of women 
students to the universities of Scotland, the 
Governors of Queen Margaret College, an 
institution for the higher education of women 
bousftd \i\ Park, Usvwdftd over i/A the. 

university Us buildings and grounds for tbo 
use of tho women students. Since then Queen 
Margaret College has ceased to be an inde- 
pendent institution and has been wholly incor- 
porated with the university. Within recent 
years, extensive additions have been made to 
the original buildings at Gilmorehill, including 
(a) classrooms and laboratories for tho teach- 
ing of enEinecring ; (6) lecture rooms, a nmseum 
and herbarium for the teaching of botany; 
and (c) an extension of tho anatomical depart- 
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mcnt. Two other groups of biiildiiigs have 
lately boon added, one for the teaching of 
physics; tho other to provide better accom- 
modation and equipment for the teaching of 
])iiy8iology, materia mcdica, and forensic iiiedi- 
clnc. 

The present constitution of tho university 
dates from the passing of tho Universities 
(Scotland) Act of 1858, and as amended by the 
Act of 1889, and is similar to that of Jildin- 
burgh (q.v.) and other Scottish universities, 
TJjg University Court, now composed of four- 
teen members, representative of tho General 
Council of graduates of theiScnofws Acadmicus 
and of tho students, is tho chief governing and 
administrative body; the duties of the Senatus 
being^ mainly concerned with the regulation and 
superintcndenco of the teaching and discipline 
within the university. ^ The work of the uiiiver- 
sity is, at present, divided into five faculties or 
departments, viz.: the faculties of (1) arts; (2) 
science; (3) medicine; (4) law; and (5) divinity. 

The Faculty of Arts is the largest in the 
university and is attended by more than 1200 
students yearly. It proviue.s a course for 
graduation in arts. The work of tho faculty 
18 divided into four departments, viz.: those 
of language and literature; of mental philoso- 
phy; of mathematics and science; and of history 
and law. The course for graduation may be 
taken cither in hvo or six subjects, provided 
that when a course of five subjects is taken, 
two of these must bo bIikUcu during two 
sessions, and an examination passed on a 
higher standard than in tho other three sub- 
jects of tho course. If a ourriculum of six sub- 
jects is chosen, one of these must be studied 
(luring two years, and of the other five, two 
must be cognate (e.o. logic and moral philoso- 
phy) and must be taKcn up in separate sessions. 
A further regulation enacts that every cur- 
riculum for the ordinary degree in arts must 
include a jihilosophical subject, either logic or 
moral philosophy. Tho degree with honors in 
arts may bo taken in tho following departments 
of study, viz.; (a) classics, {b) philosophy, 

(c) matliematics and natural philosophy, 

(d) English, (c) history, (/) economics, 
({;) Frencii and German, (h) French, Italian. 
Latin (any two), (t) Germanic language aiul 
literature (with English), (j) Celtic language 
and literature (with Latin), {k) Semitic lan- 
guages (Hebrew and Arabic). 

In tlic Faculty of Science, in addition to tho 
course lending to the degree of Hachclor in 
Pure Sci(jnco, courses arc also provided in 
applied scitjneo, leading to the bachelor's degree 
in (a) cnginQGring, in (5) agriculture, in (c) 
public health, aiul in (d) pharmacy. Higher 
degrees in both science and arts may be con- 
ferred on gracluat(>s on tho presentation and 
approval 01 a thesis after five years from tho 
date of their graduation. 

^ In the Faculty of Medicine, courses arc pro- 
vided for students leading to the degree of 


Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery 
(M.B., C.M.). The course normally cxtentls 
over five years. Holders of the lower degree 
may on certain conditions proceed thereafter 
to the degree of Doctor of Mcdiciuo (M.D.) 
or Master of Surgery (M.Cli.), 

Tho Faculty of Law provides two degree 
courses, one open only to graduates and lend- 
ing to tiie degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.). 
and tiic other and lower degree of Bachelor of 
Law (B.L.) open to non-graduates in arts on 
certain conditions, TJic faculty of divinity 
provides a counso for graduates in arts lending 
to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.), 
Honorary degrees may also be conferred in 
law (LL.D.) and in divinity (D.D.). 

The total number of students in attendance 
during session 1909-1910 was 2728, made up 
ns follows: arts, 1253; medicine, 098; science, 
443; law, 204; divinity, 01. Enrolled in more 
than one faculty 20, single-course students, 48. 
Since 1892, when the University was thrown 
open to women students, the number has 
gradually increased. In session 1909-1910 
women students numbered 042, of wlioin 534 
were enrolled in tlie Faculty of Arts and 71 in 
tho Faculty of Medicine. Tho staff of tho 
University, at present, embraces 32 ])rofc3sor3 
and 52 lecturers (exclusive of assistants to 
profcs.8ors). A. D, 

Referonc(iB i — 

CouTTH, J. A Ilifttory of Iho Uniunily of Qlasaoiofrom 
il8 Foimdaiion in 1^51 to WOO, (Gtnsftow, 1000.) 
Glasgow Uni varsity. Record of the N'inth JubilcCt l/sSI’' 
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Ke««, j. ScoUisk Educationt t^chool and Univcraily 
from Earlu Timea to i008 . (Cuinbridgc, 1910.) 
Strono, j. a Itiatoru of iiccondary Education in Scot" 
land from the Earlieal l^imca to J0O8. (Oxford, 1000.) 

GLENALMONB, TRINITY COLLEGE.— 
See Ghammah Schools, English; Colleges, 
English; Puslic Schools. 

GLOBES. — See Maps. 

GLOMERY. — This word is simply a cor- 
ruption of the word “ grammar,^* dating (appar- 
ently) from the thirteenth century. Owing to 
its use at Cambridge a.s late as the sixteenth 
century, where the Master of Gloinery {Magisier 
glomentB) in 1533-1544 exercised tho functions, 
afterwards performed by the professor of Greek 
and tho Public Orator, of presenting for dcgi‘ee.s, 
a groat deal of wild guessing took place as to 
its moaning. Fuller, in his History of the Uni- 
vcrsily of Canibridgcj published in 1050, loaves 
it ns a mystery. " Let it aulfiec us to know 
that the original of the word seems liarbarous, 
his office narrow and tojncal (confined to Cam- 
bridge) and his certain use nt this day anti- 
quated and forgotten,” Even Dr. Rashdall, in 
his Universities of iiTwropc, speaks of the Master 
of Glomery as a ” w’holly peculiar Cambridge 
institution.” Dr. Cains, tho Elizabethan his- 
torian of Cambridge, had derived the name ” as 
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if 80 called a glomcramlo from ‘ going round 
about ’ tho Rcgciit-liouscs to colkot the votes 
at congregations; or from ‘gathering their 
votes gloincrated/ that is, rolled nml rounded 
up in ft piece of paper.” 

Ill point of fact the Master of Olomcry at 
Cambridge was at first nothing more than the 
gram mar schoolmastor. The first extant notice 
of him is in a document of the year 1270, in 
which the Risiiop of Ely regulated the rela- 
tions and defined the area of jurisdiction of tho 
Master of Olomcry, the Chancellor of the 
university, and the Archdeacon of Ely. ^ The 
grammar master is to have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in all cnscs in which grammar scholars 
(glomereUi) arc dependents, as other masters 
have in tho cases of their scholars, so that 
whether university scholars or laymen wish^ to 
convene grammar scholars or get anything 
from them by judicial process they shall do it 
before the Glomcry Master unless it be a ques- 
tion of^ rent of lodgings or involving loss of 
university riglits when the Chancellor is to 
decide. The grammar beadle was not to carry 
his maco in university convocations nor before 
tho Chancellor, but he might continue to do so 
elsewhere, especially when executing his office. 
This document is of great interest in tho his- 
tory of universities as it showed how the later 
jurisdiction of the Chancellor of tho students 
of the higher or university faculties had 
eclipsed the glory of the preexisting grammar 
schoolmaster. That the ulomcry Master was 
nothing more is clear from the oath which ho 
took on admission by the Archdeacon of Ely 
to discharge all tho duties of tho glomcry 
school of Cambridge (opera scolarum glomerix 
Cantibrigice) without any extortion from the 
scholars. The oaths and names of tho Glomcry 
Masters until 1437 are preserved in the Arch- 
deacon of Ely's book now at Cains College, 
The Glomcry School was, under the title of 
Gramer Scolc, granted to trustees of King’s 
College and incorporated in its site in 1440, 
but the lane in which it had stood was still 
called Glomcry Lane when Dr, Cains wrote in 
the reign of Elizabeth. After 1437 tho Glomery 
Master appeared to have been merely the super- 
intendent of the grammar schools in Cambridge 
and licad of the grammar faculty presenting 
candidates for tho degree in grammar. Tho 
last who enjoyed the title was Sir John Clicke 
in 1533-1634, and it is presumed that 
his ofiico was deemed to be merged in that of 
the Professor of Greek. That tho term is 
not peculiar to Cambridge appears from the 
earliest account roll of the grammar school 
attached to Merton College, Oxford, In the 
year 1277, 20s, was paid to the grammar master 
(magistro glomcrie) lor five boys for one term, 
or at the rate of 4s, a head. At Bury St. 
Edmunds, in 1288 or 1289, an official issued 
a mandate against certain pedagogues wrong- 
fully usurping tho title of master who pre- 
euraed to keep adulterine schools, pretending 


to teach dialecticians, grammar scholars (glo- 
7nerdlo8) against the will of the schoolmaster 
of St. Edmunds, and directing their excom- 
munication. A similar mandate, a few years 
later, was directed against John Harrison for 
teaching glomerellos and other pupils. At 
Salisbury in 1308 the grammar sclioolhouso is 
described as scale glomcrie f which in 1322 appears 
as scale gravmticales, thus establishing tho 
identity of meaning beyond doubt. 

Tho corruption Is probably of Ercnch origin 
as it appears in the Battle of the Seven Arts 
of Henry d’ A ndcly written about 1250 (eel. A. 
Heron, 1881) in which the glomerians assemble 
at Orleans, where classics were still the pre- 
dominant study, under the banner of grammar, 
to attack the logicians intrenched at Paris. 

A. P. Lr. 

GLOSSARIES, GR^CO-LATIH. — See 

VOCABULAIUES, 

GNOSTICISM. — During the second cen- 
tury of the Christian Era there arose a strange 
medley of doctrinal speculations, known as 
Gnosticism, which disturbed the peace of tho 
Church and necessitated the development of a 
Christian theology, They ref)reseiitcd a sys- 
tematic effort to fuse Christianity into the vast 
fabric of speculation erected by philosophic 
thought. Men of keen intelligence, having 
embraced Christianity, naturally applied to its 
investigation the mctliods of Jewish learning 
and Greek philosophy. There soon sprang 
into existence a multitude of panthcistic- 
idoftlistie sects, varying widely in their ideas, 
but agreeing upon certain basic principles. 
They all professed a gnosis or spiritual en- 
lightenment. They regarded Christianity as a 
system of mctaphy.sics to be expressed in tlio 
categories of speculative thought. They held 
that the soul attains its rightful end, not by 
faith and works, but by receiving a tradition of 
knowledge, communicated only to the initiated 
few and to which the masses of mankind 
could not attain. ^ This doctrine of salvation 
by knowledge limited the enjoyment of reli- 
gion to ft few illuminati. The Gnostics were 
” those who know,” a superior order of beings 
apart from ordinary believers. Most of them 
were dualists. Adopting the familiar axiom 
of the philosophers, “ evil inheres in matter,” 
they despised the physical world ns tho creation, 
not of the Supreme Deity, but of a Demiurge, 
a limited secondary god. Some said matter 
was eternal, others explained it as rubbish 
remaining after the completion of the spiritual 
pleroma, the result of accident or negligence in 
the process of creation. They regarded tho 
human body as an inoumbrance in which the 
soul is held captive and from which it will 
escape at death. They denied tlic resurrection 
of the body and explained away the Incarnation 
of Christ, generally adopting the docetic theory, 
that Christ was a pure spirit with a phantasmal 
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J hnAir Tft jifconut SoY tbc Gvo- Sftlisbury in 1820, and died in 1846. He gave, 
er apiJantioim ^ during his lifetime; £26;000 to Jus old achooi 

encTa Ir 'a ot " endU genealogies," a long to.be used tor masters’ salnnes in place of the 
Zin of wer gods or (eons, coimceting the iniquitous ayatem o£ graUutiea. 
world ivith Gel. The Demiurge and .the See Wincuesteii Colijsqb, 
materiftl world were more or leas fintagonistic References: — 

to Godiand this present existence was easen- H. C. TFj^Wiamica. (Oxford, 187S.) 

tiallv evil. Thus Gnosticism was a phllosopmo Dfcfionarj/ of A^aCionaf Biooraphu. 
and relitEioUB pessimism. It was too specula- Le\cic, A. F. A Uisterj/ 0 / Wmeheater CoJIege, (Now 
live to DC bound by scriptures, creeds, and y®*, isoo.) 

GODWIN, MARY WOLISTOKECIUFT 
suit himself and garnished them with “ great (1769-1707).- An English author, the wife o 

swellinB words” The Gnostics wore more William Godwin (d-v.), whose political and 

active than the orthodox ChristiaiiB in literary social theories aho shared. Impatient with a 

and educational work. Their great teachers syatom of female r^ucation which pladc puppets 

-Basilidea (c. 125), Valoiitinua (125-140), of girls anti killed indWidimlity she wrote, m 

Bardesanos (164-222), Hcraclcon (o. 160), and 1702, the Vtndicabon of the Bighla of Women, 

Maroioii (o. 160) made many disciples who a remarkably capable plea for tho poJitioal, 

bccamo famous educators nnd founded colleges social, and intellectual onfranchisement of 


became famous educators nnd founded colleges 
in Antiocli, Alexandria, and other centers of 
learning to which muUitudoa of students were 
drawn, They produced a vast and varied col- 
lection of writings, most of which have perished. 
The Gnostic theories possess a curious interest 
for tho scion tist^ and especially the psychologist, 
because of their original and often fantastic 
efforts to solve the great problems of life and 
mind. W . R, 

See AoEXANDniA., Schools op, 

: — 

Anle-liicene Folhera, under iTcnteua, Tortullian, and 

» tija (Now York, 1800.) 

, Iliatorif of Dogma. (London, 1894.) 

Kino, C . W, Th^ Onostm and their Beinaina, (London, 
1887.) 

Lirsms, U. A. GnoaltcKmua. (Leipzig, 1860.) 
Eainy, n* jl«cfen( Catholic Church. (Now York, 
1002 .) 

Routu, M. J. Beliquim Sacra. (Oxford, 1848.) 

GODDARD, WILLIAM STANLEY (1757- 
1845). — One of tho most influential Head- 
masters of Winchester College, Himself edu- 
cated at Winchester and Merton CoUegC; 
Oxford, whore ho graduated B.A. in 17$1, fic 
became usher or second master at hig old 
school in 1784. Under Dr. Warton, head- 
master at this time, the numbers had dwindled, 
disciplino was lax^ nnd scbolnnsbip was low. 
As a result of a rebellion of the pupils, Dr. 
Warton resigned and was succeeded by Dr. 
Goddard in 1706, Ho introduced a new spirit 
into the school; the numbers increased; the 
standard of sQbolarship was raised; but above 
all he showed ^rcat tact in managing boys, in 
putting trust in then^ and in permitting a 
certain measure of Heir-government. Dr. Ar- 
nold was a 3>upil nt Winchester under Goddard,- 
and tlicre can be no doubt that he owed much 
to his influence and to Winchester traditions: 
to Goddard's tact Dr. Arnold frequently re- 
curred. A large number of boys educated at 
Winchester at tlua period attained eminence in 
later life. Dr. Goddard retired in 1809, became 
prebendary of St. Taul’s in 1814, canon of 


women. Her general thesis is make women 
rational creatures nnd free citizens and they 
will quickly become good wive^ and niotliors; 
that is, if men do not neglect the duties of hus- 
bands and fathers.’^ Women should be ** free 
from all restraints by allowing thorn to par- 
ticipate ill the inherent rights of mankind.” 
Hcncc she was strongly opposed to tho typo 
of education proposed by IlousscftU for Sophia. 
In n chapter on National Education, Miss 
Godwin takes occasion to criticize severely 
private education nnd private nnd boarding 
schools, which arc marked by tyranny and 
slavery to fornij^. The private schools give 
little thought to moral training, the masters 
considering their duty dene if tliey teach Latin 
and Greek and send a few good scholars to tho 
universities. But ” it is not for the benefit 
of society that a few brilliant men should bo 
brought forward at the expense of the multi- 
tude.” Hence she advocates a system of 
national education in the first years, at least, 
on a purely doinocratic basis. A national 
System should provide a common school for 
children of all classes from, the age of five to 
nine. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, natural 
history, simple experiments in natural pliitoso- 
phy, botany, mechanics, astronomy, religion, 
history, and j)oJifcics would make up the cur- 
vieiiluni, hut play in the open air must never 
be neglected. After the age of nine the poorer 
children would go to industrial schools for 
vocational training, while the rich would study 
languages, scieuce, history, and noliticB. Both 
Sexes Avero to bo educated together, for coedu- 
cation serves to perfect both not only morally, 
but for companioiiship through life. 

In her other work, Thoughts on (he ICdticalxon 
oj Daxighters (1787), she also attacks the nar- 
row training of girls for tho drawing room, 
which was so charactcristio of the time. Sug- 
gestions arc liere offered for the education of 
girls Avhich would replace the prevailing super- 
uciality, Aveakness, dependence, and affectation 
of women by o healthy independence and desire 
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10 share in the world’s work as tlio companions 
of men. Mrs. Godwin, always devoutly reli- 
ciouB, took a strong interest in moral training 
of children, and trauslnied 8alzmnnn s Moral- 
ische^ (Elements oj Morality, 

1790), with modificntions to suit I'lnglish coii- 
ditioiiB. (Sco Salzmann, Chuihtian Got- 
tiiilk.) 
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WOLLBTONECRA^, Maiiy (Mr». ^odwin). Fwjdica*. 
tion of the Rtyhis of IPowicn, eihtcdwith Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Henry Fawcett. In Hunilwldt 
Library of Science, Vo!. XV, (London. 1801.) 


GODWIN, WILLIAM (17^0-1830), Eng- 
lish political pliilo.sopher, novelist, and anti- 
quarian, the son of a dissenting minister and 
himself a minister from 1778 to 1783, when ho 
came under the influence tif the French phi- 
losopliers and English repuhJieanH. He sym- 
pathized with tlic theory of the French Revolu- 
tion, hut hardly with the methods of procedure. 
Ho associated with the most prominent Eng- 
lish radicals, and in 1703 his Enquiry coiicern- 
ing Political Justice and its Jnjltience on Morals 
and Happiness placed him nt the head of the 
extremists. This w^ork, which attracted con- 
siderablo attention and was a source of inspira- 
tion to many young men, was an attack on all 
forma of government as means of constraint 
and control. The relations of individuals in 
society should he regulated on a Imsis of justieo, 

“ a principle which proposes to itself the pro- 
duction of the greatest sum of pleasure and hap- 
piness,” and this principle in turn depends on 
reason. GodwIiFs belief in tlio perfectai)ility 
of man was connected with his belief that reason 
could be improved indefinitely. Hence he be- 
lieved in the boundless possibilities of educa- 
tion, of which all alike were capable. In this 
work Godwin held that the dilteronccs between 
individuals duo to heredity were of small ac- 
count and would disappear under the innuciice 
of a common education. The administration 
of education he would not leave in the control 
of a national govm'iiment, si nee it would tend 
to pcrnctuatc its own opinions and would pre- 
vent the {Icvelopment of an open mind ready 
to search for truth rather than to accept opin- 
ions; and, further, iirivato endeavor on the 
part of teacher aiul taught would be accom- 
panied by ” onlhusiaHm and energy.” Ihit 
while this work was evidently written iiiidor 
French influence, there is little trace of Rous- 
seau in Godwin’s educational wri lings: The 
Enquirer, Hejlections on Education. A/anners, 
and Literature (London, 1797), and Tfmighls 
on Man; his iYfifiirc, Prodxiction, and DiV 


coi;enc5 (London, 1831). In the Preface of the 
earlier work the author declares his belief in 
the intimate connection between the cause of 
political reform and the cause of intellectual 
and literary refinement. The objects of edu- 
cation arc the attainment of happiness, virtue, 
and wisdom, each of those depending on the 
other, In discussing the value of private 
^utorinl) or public education (^.c, in school) 
Godwin argues in favor of the latter on social 
ground.^, for ” to practice upon a smaller theater 
the business of the world must be one of the 
most desirable sources of instruction and morals,’ ’ 
and further, the child learns more from inter- 
course with his companions than from the 
teacher, ^ The purpose of education is to ” pro- 
vide against the age of five and twenty a mind 
well regulated, active, and prepared to learn.” 
Hence the importance which he attaches to 
habit formation in the young; the school is not 
to impart knowledge so much as habits of in- 
tellectual activity. Godwin accepted the dis- 
ciplinary value of the classics, for the retention 
of which he states arguments winch have not 
since been improved upon by their advocates. 
But the most romarkable pronouncement is 
that on method rii the essay Of the Covimunu 
cation of Knowledge, an anticipation of the 
doctrine of interest. ” Tlic best motive ^ to 
learn is a perception of the value of the thing 
learned: the worst motive . . . may well bo 
afTirniea to bo constraint and fear; there is a. 
motive between these . . . desire not springing 
from the intrinsic excellence of the object, but 
from the accidental attractions which the 
lenchor may have attached to it " If bis plan 
of giving the mipil a motive to learn and smooth- 
ing out his ailficulties is adopted,^ the author 
believes that the face of education will bo 
changed and " no such characters arc left upon 
the scene as cither preceptor or pupil.” Ac- 
cording to the new method ” the pupil should 
go first and the master follow.” While ho 
admires ” the treatise of Rousseau upon edu- 
cation ” 03 ” probably a work of tho highest 
value,” ho criticizes his system severely be- 
cause of lack of frankness on the part of the 
tutor and because of tho deception played on 
the pupil, for ” his whole system is a series of 
tricks, a puppet-show exhibition, of which the 
master holds the wires, and the scholar is never 
to suspect in whnt manner they are moved.” 

In tho Thoughts Godwin has clearly made 
some advance in educational theory. While 
he still lins faith in the great educational value 
of the classics, ho advises tliat a pupil who has 
no ability for language should bo taken away 
from those studies. More respect should be 
siiowii to individuality; tho capacities of a 
scholar should be studied and his career and 
education should follow accordingly, An ill- 
adapted curriculum is frequently at fault 
rather than innate stupidity, for ” nature never 
made a dunce.” Godwin is thus compelled 
to recommend a wider curriculum, including 
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tlio rLidiments of all the ficicncos that aro in 
ordinavy than he Imd done in the A’w- 
giiirer. In this vohimo tlicre is also an attack 
on phrenology and insistence on the unity^ of 
the mind. The autiior discredits the view 
put forward by the phrenologists that an indi- 
vidual is endowed with special abilities, and 
shows that a child may he born with general 
ability which can bo directed to f?peciftl ends. 
Godwin's political work was soon forgotten, and 
lus educational wriiiuga, though full of sound 
common-sense views and sympathy, did not 
exercisci any inavkcd influence. 
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GOBTHE, JOHAKW WOLFGANG (1749- 
1832). — Although Goethe has not formu- 
lated any connected system of education, his 
works coutaiu some oi the deepest and most 
fruitful pedagogic thoughts. His interest in 
education \YnB early aroused through the works 
of Bnsodow and llousseau; in Weimar ho di- 
rected the education of the son of Frau von 
Stein, a young man of rather mediocre talents, 
whom Schiller, however, pronounced a peda- 
gogic masterpiece and, cia a minister, he 
exerted a great influence on the educational 
affairs ol tVip duoby oi ^YDl'maT. Above all, 
Goctho studied the development of^ bis own 
mind, striving to raise himsolf to higher and 
higher levels. This conscious process of self- 
ecfiication, coupled with the poet’s profound in- 
sight into human life, invests Goethe’s ideas on 
education with a great interest and significance. 
Goctho realizes the necessity of education, al- 
though ho believes that tho educator cannot 
put anything into tho mind which is not already 
tlicre by nature. The method of education 
must bo self-activity; education must bo po!?i- 
tive and not repressive, education through 
fear is the worst of all 
The object of cducntiori, according to Goethe, 
is the development, from within, of all tho 
powers of tho human mind, ao os to produce an 
harmonious personality which will be aotivo 
in the service of society. This social view of 
education finds expression in the dcseviption. 
of the pedagogic province " of his novel 
Meisler's IKand^riahre, In this prov- 
ince, which forms a small state in itself, and 
from which all unpedagogic influences are care- 
fully excluded, boys arc educated in coitimou, 
each for that kind of occupation for which he 
seems to show the greatest aptitude. Theit 
education is thoroughly practical, and is per- 
meated by an ctliiaai spirit to wiiich Goethe 
gives tho name of " reverence.*^ Three kinds 
of reverence arc inculcated; for that which is 
above us, that which is around us, and that 


which is beneath usj in other words, for God, 
Humanity, and Nature.^ From these three 
reverences springs tho liigiiost, wliich is self- 
re veronce, Those ethical teacliings arc em- 
bodied in appropriate symbols and transmitted 
by song. F. M. 
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GOLDEN SECTION. — When a spnckl 
figure is so divided that it obeys the formula 
— tho longest side is to the shortest side ns tlic 
sum of tho two sides is to the longest side, 
tho division ia csjicciaUy pleasing to the ob- 
server and is designated tlio golden section. 
This formula is obeyed by ornamental crosses, 
by books and pictures, to such nn extent that it 
is evident that the relation is common and nat- 
ural to even untrained individuals. The ox- 
planaiion of the satisfactory character of this 
division is not easy to give. Svioh a division 
departs from absolute symmetry enough to give 
variety^ and it is near enough to symmetry so 
that neither dimension ia extravagantly dilTerent 
from the other. C. H. J. 

Sea iEsTiifiTtca. 

Reference : — 

Fbchnejr, Q. T. Zur experimentahn Aeethetik. (Leip- 
zig, 1871.) 

GOLDSMITH, OLIVER (1728-1774). 
Tho English poet and writer has left among his 
writings some excellent descriptions of tho life 
of ail assistant or usher and a criticism of the 
education of his day. As a boy ho had been 
moved about from eehool to school with but 
little intellectiml profit from any of them. It is 
supposed that it is the master of the second 
school which he attended, Thomas Byrne, a 
retired soldier, who ^ is the prototype of the 
Village Schoolmaster in the Departed VillaQa: — 

*'Anil stiil they gftzcd and still tho wonder grow 
Thnt ono small head could carry oU he know,'* 

As a student he was at Tvinlty College, Dublin, 
at Edinburgh, and at Louvain, For n time ho 
assisted in a scliool kept by liis brotlicr, served 
as private tutor in Ireland, and was usher at 
Peckham Academy, so that his account of tlio 
humiliating position of the usher is based pos- 
sibly on first-hand experience. It is in the same 
essay that he criticizes the declamatory style 
of^ educational writings and asks for a more 
scientific manner of presontation and for 

didactic simplicity," Goldsmith attacks the 
numerous private boarding schools of the period, 
" Is any man unfit fat any of the professions, 
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ho finds his last rcsoiirce in setting up school/' 
with no small pYohl to himsoU. stato 
slioukl interfere and at least ** cast its eye to 
theii' instructors/' suggestion ^ which still 
remains to i)e put into effect in England, 
Bettor salaries aro required to secure abler men 
for the teaching profession. The public schools 
are superior to private schools, for "it is not 
from their masters, but from their equals youth 
loam a knowledge of the world." Temperance 
and fnigalit;y, qualities which Goldsmith had 
negatively discovered to be desirable, should 
be taught in school, and moral talcs should be 
introduced. Goldsmith further attacks the 
teaching of rhetoric and elocution, where con- 
viction and a knowledge of the subject and 
language arc of greater value. Ho was also 
opposed to the encyclopedic curriculum of his 
day, by which " tho child soon becomes a talker 
in all and a master in none." Clearly some- 
thing of " soft pedagogy " was already creeping 
into tiic schools, for Goldsmith mentions tho 
futility of teaching language through textbooks 
with text on one side and literal translation on 
the other. Further, he says, " attempting to 
deceive children into instruction , , . is only 
deceiving ourselves, and I know no pamon 
capable of conquering a child's natural laxincss 
but fear." In another work {Present State of 
Polite Learning) the author discusses the rel- 
ative merits of travel and study in college, and 
decides in favor of the latter for tho young man. 
Tho universities he divides into three groups: 
those which retain the scholastic tradition, — 
Prague, Louvain, and Padua; those which do 
not prescribe the length of residence for a degree 
nor control the students, — Edinburgh. Gdttim 
gen, Leyden, Geneva; and those which have a 

g rescribed period of study and some control, — 
ixford, Cambridge, and Dublin. Dealing with 
the geueval charactoiiatics of the universities 
he controverts the belief that they arc places 
to advance learning, for " newimprovementa in 
Icavning are seldom adopted in eoUc^cs until 
admitted everywhere else. And this is right; 
we should always be cautious of teaching the 
rising generation xmeertamticB for truth," And 
lastly this modern touch may be added, 
" Learning is most advanced in populous cities, 
wiiero chance often conspires with industry to 
promote it." 

Keiezencas; — 

Barnard, II. American Journal of Edticalionf Vol, 
Xni, pp. 347’-358. 

Black, W, Galdsmiih, (London, 188S.> 

Dobson, A. Life of Oliver GoldemHk, (XA>ndon, 1888.) 
Irvino, WASHiNQ'rON. Oliver Goldsmith* 

GOLDTHWAITE, WILLIAM C. (1816- 
1882). — Educational author, educated in the 
public schools of Massachusetts and at Amherst 
College. He was engaged in secondary school 
work in Virginia and New Jersey for a number 
of years and was principal of tne ncadomy at 
Westfield, Mass., from 1844 to 1808. Ho was 


one of tho founders and editors of the Mas* 
saelmj^cfis Teacher, and the author of geograph- 
ical textbooks. W. S. M. 

GOLIARDS, — Tho name of a class of wan- 
dering students of the middle ages. They wore 
drawn from tho clerical orders and consisted 
of those wlio had no cure or office. The term 
is derived, according to Wright, from and 
refers to their ^luttonouia aud uitGiujieT«Ltc 
habits. _ They wandered from university to 
university as hangers-on of the higher clergy, 
or from one court to another, and led a riotous 
existence, living generally from hand to mouth. 
The bond which bound those who adopted this 
form of life together into a sort of fraternity 
was adherence to a mythical patron, Golins or 
Golias the Bishop, referred to fllso as jirimas 
and archipoeta. In his name and in his honor 
were perpetrated all tlic vices and pleasures 
wliich were incidental to a tramp life. To him 
were dedicated all the songs and literature >vhich 
originated with this class, and under his patron- 
age were made all the attacks against ecclesi- 
astical authority and everything that was con- 
sidered sacred ; as, for example, the Apocalypse 
GQli(B<, a parody ou the Apocalypse of St. John, 
The songs have been collected and published 
under the title of Carmina Parana (q*v.). 

See Baccuauts, 
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GOHZAGA COLLEGE, SPOKANE, WASH. 
— See Jesus, Society op Educational Wouk 

OP. 

GONZAGA COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. — See Jesus, Society op Educational 
Wouk op. 

GOOD NOW, ISAAC T. (1814-1804). ^ 
A pioneer of the common-school movement in 
Kansas; was educated at the Wesleyan academy 
atWilbraham; Mass,, and was engaged in second- 
ary school work first in Massachusetts, Maine, 
and Rhode Island, and later in Kansas. Ho 
'xaa prosidettt oi Hluotnout Gollofeu fcoux 1856 to 
1803 and state superintendent of Kansas from 
1863 to 1867. W. S. M. 

GOODRICH, CHAIJNCEy ALLEN (1790- 
1860). — Lexicographer; graduated from Yale 
College in 1810. He wns tutor at Yale from 
1812 to 1814 and professor from 1817 to 1839. 
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GOODBICH, SAMUEL GBISWOLD 

He Wft3 the author of several Greek and Latin 
textbooka; edited the Qmtierly Speclatoi\ and 
brought out numetous revised editions of tUa 
dictionary of his father-in-law, Noah Webster 
iq.v.), W.aM. 

GOODRICH, SAMUEL GRISWOLD (1793- 
. — Author of tlio Peter Parley books, 

S hed eighty-four textbooks and reading 
for cliilaren. Ilia textbooks include, 
besides readers and primers, histones, geog- 
raphies, spoiling books, and soienoo books. 

W, S. M. 

GORDON, ROBERT(16dS-~1731).— Pounder 
of Robert Qordon^s College, an institution for 
the education of boys in Aberdeen, Scotland; 
was born in 1068 and died in 1731, Tor many 
years he carried on business as a me reliant in 
Dantzlg and amassed considerable wealth. 
On ills death, he left ’ his fortune in trust to tho 
magistrates and mmisters of Aberdeen for “ tho 
building of an Hospital and for tho nmintenanco 
and education of boys whose parents aro poor 
and indigent and mi able to maiutmu them at 
school, and to put them to trades and employ- 
ments.” The orccHon of the Hospital build- 
ings was begun soon after the testator's death, 
but it was not until 1750 that tho school was 
formally opened with fourteen boys, under tho 
mastership of a Robert Abercrombie, minister 
at Portdeo. Pfom its f oun da tion clown to 1881 , 
the institution was conduotod on the basis of tho 
original foundation as a hospital or boarding 
soViooV ioT iho goTia of indigent buTgessea. in 
the latter year, acting under powers conferred 
by the Endowed Institutions (Scotland Act), 
it waa agreed to convert the Hospital School 
into a college or day school in which, the chief 
flubjects of instruction, should be the English 
language and literature, history and geography, 
modern languages, mathematics, and tlio ele- 
nventa of physical and natural amence. Pro- 
vision was also mado for the establishment of 
evening classes for youths and adults. The in- 
stitution was hereafter dcaignated os ** Robert 
Gordon's College in Aberdeen.'* Quite recently, 
in 1910, the GonstHu-lion of tho College bas 
again been changed, and, in the future, Robert 
Gordoii^s College will become an Integral part 
of the Aberclccn and North of Scotland Techni- 
cal College, an institution designed to provide 
higher lechnical education for the North of 
Scotland, similar to that provided in the Glas- 
gow and West of Scotland Technical College 
aiul in the Edinburgh Heiiot-Watt Technical 
College. A. D, 
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ARDttiaoK, HonEnr. The Ilteloru of Roheri Gordon 
/fo3pifQi (1720-1881), (Aberdeen, 1898.) 

GORDON COMPREHENSIVE METHOD. 
— See Ubadinq. 


GOTHA 

GORDY, J. P. (ISSl-lQOS). — Educational 
writer and professor, educated in the western 
University of Pennsylvania and tho University 
of Leipzig. He was professor of tho history of 
education in the Ohio State University (1886- 
1900) and New York University (1001-1908), 
Author of Groxcih and Dcvelojmexii of the 
Nonml ^dKiot Idea ixi ike united Slates; 
ISducalmi m the HHemenlary School; and Text'* 
book on Pspehofo^y. W.S. M. 

GORHAM, JOHN (1793-1829). — Author 
of textbooks in chemistvy and phyaicis ; was eilU' 
cated at Harvard College and the University 
of Edinburgh and was professor at Harvard, 

W. S.M, 

GOTHA, SCHOOL REFORM IN. — Tho 
small state of Saxe-Gotha, situated almost in tho 
Center of Germany, holds a position in tho his^ 
tovy of education which is almost unique. The 
earliest record of a school in the duchy is in 
1299 when reference is made to a school in con- 
nection with the church in the town of Gotha. 
In 1327 two schools are mentioned, and a few 
years later a school of girls is referred to, Con- 
sidcrnblo activity was shown during the period 
of the Reformation. Mycoiiius, ft friend of 
Luther, beeame pastor aud suporintcudont in 
Gotha in 1624. influonced by Luther's Letters 
to Coxmcilors and the Letters to Pastors^ My- 
coni us attempted to introduce some form of 
elementary education. The elements of a fiys- 
tum are found in tho instruction in reading 
which the pastors and^ sextons were ordered to 
give on Sundays. This lasted until tho Thirty 
X ears' War, when the small duchy was reduced 
to poverty and chaos like so many of her neigh- 
bors. But from this state of depression Gotha 
was raised through the efforts or a ruler whose 
interest in the welfare and education of hig 
people placed him. In the foYcfyont. With a 
firm belief in education imbibed from his mother, 
Dorothea Maria, pupil and patron of Ratko 
(j.tf.), Duka Ernest the pious rncogaaed that 
this was the only means for the regeneration of 
his country. Already in 1640 be ordered a 
school and church visitation to gather informa- 
tion as a basis for further action. Ho himself 
made some visits personally. For the reform 
of schools and tho establishment of a system 
of education ho summoned to his aid Andreas 
Rcyher (j^.y.) who had been a member of the 
philosophical faculty at Leipzig, rector of a 
gynmaslurn, and author of several school texts, 
Rcyher was appointed rector of the gymnasium 
at Gotha in 1640. He was nbrenst of the best 
educational thought of lua day, and was ao- 
qiiainted with the work of Alstccl, Ratke. and 
Conicmus Tho Duke commissioned him 

to draw up n Methodus docendi primarily for 
lower forms of the gymnasium, but useful also 
for othov schools of the state. The result was 
the Schxdmcthodus {School Method or Special 
and particular report, stating Aouj, xxnder the 
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protection of the Lord, the hoys and qirh of 
milages, and the children belonging to the lower 
class of the -popvlation of toivns, of this princL 
palUy of Gotha can anti shall he 'plainly and suc- 
cessfully iaugjiL Wvillcn by Ike order of his 
Grace the Prince and prmted in Gotha by Peter 
Schmiede7i m the year 1642). This work, which 
was carefully revised by the Duke, appeared 
in 1042 and again in 164S, 1658, 1602, and 1672. 
Attendance at school was made compulsory 
on pain of a fine not only for absence but for 
tardiness. Tlio teachers wore ordered to be 
humane, and to avoid abuse and severity. A 
fully prescribed time-table was issued. Tlie 
chief stress was laid on religious instruction, and 
the teachers were to avoid mere memory^ drill. 
Writing, spelling, reading, and arithmetic be- 
came regular subjects for tne elementary school. 
The most remarkable addition was the study of 
natural and other useful sciences, including 
mensuration and surveying for boys, natural 
phenomena, geography, zoology; information 
was to bo given on all natural objects in 
the neighborhood. “ Everything that can bo 
shown to child ren should be shown." The 
oldest children were to bo taught civics, some- 
thing about the government of the state and 
the importance of education. An annual ex- 
amination was to be hold at which the super- 
intendent was to examine the records of the 
previous year and compare with the progress 
made at the time of the examination. 

Twenty model schools were established, new 
inspectors were appointed, better teachers were 
secured, textbooks were written and distrib- 
uted gratis to school children. Among the 
textbooks which were written by Reyher may 
be mentioned the Dentscli ABC- und Syllaben- 
hilchlein filr die Kmder im Filrstenlhunib Gotha 
(The German Hornbook and Speller for Children 
in the Prmcipality of Gotha) 1641; Tentschc 
Ifcsebtlc/ilem ((German Reader) 1642; 

^ica, and in 1056 the Kurlzer Unimichl {Short 
Insinietion in objects, fn some use/td 

sciences, in ecclesiastical and secnlar insliltUions 
of ffic eonniry and in sowedomesttc reso’ipts). 
For the training of children in manners a Short 
instr'itctVon on the behavior of children was pub- 
lished in 1654 on conduct of children on rising, 
dressing, at meals, at school and church, at 
play, and among strangers. The teachers were 
advised to study by thomseWes or with pastors 
and inspectors. Their salaries were raised; 
a sick fund was established, and some provision 
was made for the mnintonanco of teachers^ 
widows and orphans. Although ho realized 
the importance of training teachers, Duke Ernest 
could only charge his successors with the duty, 
since his own means would not permit the cstab- 
Ualuncut of a system iti his own day. 

But reforms wore not confined to the ele- 
mentary aclioola alone. Under Reyher the 
gymnasium at Gotha gained a great reputation, 
and pupils wore drawn from the noble classes 
from all parts of Europe. The number of 


classes was iucimsed, and special attention 
was paid to the preparation of the older schol- 
ars for the university. The Duke frequently 
visited the school and took a special interest in 
the conduct of the pupils. Many of those 
proceeded to Jena, but, while the influence of 
the Duke was limited in this university, he 
issued a regulation in 1657 for those of his own 
subjects who attended there, dealing with the 
aim of studies, the means to this end, and the 
distribution oi time. For the education of his 
own children, of whom he had eighte'en, he drew 
up a rigorous regulation dealing with every 
hour of the day, 

But such a system could only last so long aa 
he who inspired it lived. The ** Prineo among 
educators and educator among Princes " died 
in 1676 and had already been preceded by hia 
able assistant, Reyher, in 1673. From that 
date until the middle of the last century tho 
educational history of Gotha is one of con- 
tinued decline, due in some measure to the fact 
that the duchy was divided among tho song 
of Duke Ernest, and largely to tho extrava- 
gance of the petty rulers who spent tho coun- 
try’s wealth in cheap hnitations of tho Court of 
Versailles. Tho decline was arrested for a brief 
period under Ernest the Wise (1772-1804), who, 
assisted by Haun, inaugurated a reform of the 
decayed schools of the state; teachers were 
trained, schools were inepceted, harsh discipline 
was Btonped, the appointment of old servants 
to schools was checked, better methods of teach- 
ing wero introduced by the issue in 1801 by 
Haun of The common school methodus or prac- 
tical {miruciion for inspcciots and Icachers of 
every kind of elementary schools, also for private 
imekers, rihisfroled by correct tables con-stnictcd 
by J. E. Christian Haun, But the party of 
veaction again seized control on the death of 
Duke Ernest the Wise, and a real and lasting 
reform was not introduced until 1863, on tho 
basis of which a system hag been evolved which 
places tho small duchy of Gotha among the 
leaders in the Gorman educational system. See 
Ehwe&'t I, TUB Pious; Ernest II. 
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GOTHENBURG, UNIVERSITY OF, SWE- 
DEN. An inatitutiou founded in 1887 and 
opened in 1891 as n result of municipal aid and 
nrivato beneficence. Lectures and courses had 
been organized in the town since 1841 under 
the auspices of the Royal Society for Science 
and Literaturo, and these had ^ been subsidized 
by tho municipal authorities since 1874. The 
university at present has only the faculty of 
arts. Although it is not a state university, 
the profesgors at Gothenburg must be npprovecl 
on appointment by the King, and since 1909, 
when the inatitutiou received permission to 
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conduct certain cxftuiinaliorts, it hns boon 
nlacod umior the authority of tiie Chancelloi* 
of the Stale Universities. In 1910 there wns 
an enrollment of 160 mutrieulntcd stiidcuits and 
41 auditors. 

Reference \ — 

Minerva, I/andbuch <fer gekhrten Welt, Vol. I. (Stms^ 
bwiS, 19U.) 

GOTTINGEN, THE ROYAL GEORGE 
AUGUSTtrS UNIVERSITY OF. — Founded by 
ICiiiK George 11 of England, in his (Jiipacity 
ns Elector of Ilnnovcr, the qocning of the in- 
stitution being celebrated with groat ceremony 
in 1737, although instruction ha<i actually be- 
gun three years prior to this date. The uni- 
versity forged to the front rapidly, and is to 
this day one of the most renowneef of the Ger- 
man institutions of higher learning, having 
attracted a large number of English and Amori- 
ean students, among the latter being Emerson, 
Longfellow, Bancroft, and Motley. Benjamin 
Franklin paid n visit to the university as early 
as ]7(}0> and was made a member of the Royal 
Society of Science. 

The university in \U beginnings differed 
from those established during the second half 
of tho sixteenth and during the scveiiteonth 
century in that the theological (Protestant) 
faculty was not emphasized to tho detriment 
of the others, the healthy early development 
of the institution being attributable in large 
measure to tbe excellent administration of the 
Hanoverian minister, Von MUnchlmuscn (until 
1771). During the years of storm and stress 
at tW bcgiiming of the nineteenth century, 
Gottingen was included for six years in the 
Kingdom of Westphalia, but after the War of 
Liberation it was reunited to Hanover, which 
had been raised to the rank of a kingdom. A 
new era of prosperity was now ushered in, 
whicli unfortunately received a severe setback 
as a result of the dismissal in 18.37 of seven of 
the most celebrated teachers of tho university 
who had opposed the government in the con- 
siitutioiml conflict, the luimber including 
Jakob and Wilhelm Orimm and the historians 
Dalilmann and Oervinus. In 1860 GSttingen 
became a Prussian institution, but its loss of 
independence ~ it had been the solo Hano- 
verian university — was by no means accom- 
panied by n declme in cfliciency, as the Prussian 
Ministry has always evinced a warm interest 
in the institution, which hns been manifested 
in recent years by the erection of a number of 
splendid medical institutes. 

Tho faculty of philosophy is by far tho 
largest branch of the university, and includes 
tho oldest philological seminar in Ocrinijny, as 
well as a picture gallery and a collection of 
engravings as adjuncts of the work in the his- 
tory of art. The anatomical institute contains 
BlumenbaeVs famous collection of skulls. 
Considerable emphasis has been and is still 
laid at Gottingen upon the subject of mathe- 


matics, whilo the departments of pliysicg and 
physical chemistry are also widely known. 
The aniversity library, an important collection 
from tlie very first, contains over 550,000 
volumes and almost 7000 manuscripts, it being 
the largest university librai^ in Germany. 
The university also contains a riding academy 
and a swimming pool, A German institute for 
foreign students, the Bdttingcr Studicnhaiis, 
established by an Elberfeld merchant in 1909, 
wns transferred to tho uiuversit 3 ^ of Berlin (1911). 
The annual budget of tho university amounts 
to about 5400,000. Tho town is also the head- 
quarters of ft famous Royal Society of Science 
{Gesclhckaft dcr Wifisenschaflen — 1751, 1893), 
and contains a professional school for Femnie^ 
chanik. 

In addition to the scholars referred to above, 
mention may be made of Albrecht von Haller 
in science, Ilcyno in. philology, Wilhelm Weber 
ill plij^sics, Wohler in chemistry, Gauss in 
mathematics, Ciirtius.Waitz, and Roschcr in 
histoiy, Jhcring and Planok in jurisprudence, 
and more recently Moritz Ileyne in Germanic 
philology. Heinrich Heine was n student at 
Gotti ngon from 1820 to 1S21, Bismarck from 
1832 to 1833. 

During the winter semester of 1909-1910 
Gottingen ranked seventh in point of attend- 
ance among the German univoraitios, enrolling 
2342 students (217 women), of whom 112 (57 
women) were auditors. As at a number of 
other German universities^ there arc more 
stiuicntg (1419) enrolled in tho faculty of 
philosophy than in all of tho others combined, 
including the great majority of mntrioiilatcd 
women. The law faculty, which enjoys a liich 
reputation, also has a largo attendance (432), 
the school of medicino attracting 202 students 
and that of theology 117. In tbe winter 
semester of 1910 tliero were 2233 students in 
attendance, R. T.j Jr. 
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GOUCHER COLLEGE, BALTIMORE^ MD. 
— An institution for tlio higher education of 
women, founded in 1884 by the Baltimore 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as the WomatPs Collogc of Baltimore. Tho 
college was opened in 1888, The present name 
was adopted in 1910. Tlio entrance require- 
ments arc fifteen units of high school work, 
and the A.B, degree is conferred at the end of 
a four-years course, consisting of certain re- 
quired and elective subjects, with a major in 
one department. In coSperation with Johns 
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Hopkina University a Coliegc Course for 
Teachers is conducted by the faculties of both 
institutions; women students satisfying t)ie 
recjuii'oments ot these coimea are admitted to 
tiic A.B, degree of Gouehcr College. The 
number of students enrolled in 1909^1910 was 
357, There were thirty-three members on the 
instructing staff. 

GOUGJS>. THOMAS (1009-1681), Dis- 
senting minister and philanthropist, educated 
at Eton and Cambridge. Until tno Uniformity 
Act of 1062 he held a living in London, in 
which he conducted catechetical classes and 
employed the poor in spinning flax and hemn, 
a type of poor relief taken up on a wide scale 
by his friend Fiimin {q,v>). Gouge’s most 
important work, however, was the evangeli- 
zation of AValcs, which he undertook in 1672. 
Ho established schools, and employed teachers 
to give instruction in Englisli and the catechism, 
Ultimately about three hundred schools were 
established. In addition he also distributed, 
mainly at his own expense, religious literature. 
In 1674 a trust for this purpose was estab- 
lished, including eminent churchmen and dis- 
senters, and the Bible, Book of Common 
Prayer, Church Catechism, and other works 
were made accossiblo to the Welsh either 
througli free distribution or at n very low 
price. So far as Gouge’s schools are concerned, 
it would seem from Strype’s evidence that 
they continued after his death until the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
edge (g.e,) became aotivc in Wales (1730), 
Gouge, probably through the influenco of 
Firmin, a governor of the institution, also 
devoted himself to catechizing the scholars of 
Christ's Hospital, 

See CnAiUTY Schools. 
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GOULD, BENJAMIN APTHORP (1787- 
1859), — ~ The author of a series of Latin text- 
books, was cduoafcod at Harvard and was 
headmaster of the Boston Latin School from 
1814 to 1829, W. S, M. 

GOVERNMENT AID. — Seo England, 
Education in; National Govnrnubnt and 
jEnucATiON. 

GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN. — See 

Rb WARDS AND PUNISHMENTS; SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT. 

GOVERNMENT, SCHOOL. — See School 
Management. 

GOVERNMENT, SELF, IN SCHOOL.— 
See Self-Government op Pupils; School 
ManaoeAibnt. 


governmental publications ON 

EDUCATION. — See Official Pun ligations; 
and articles on National S^'Stems of Education. 

GOVERNORS, BOARDS OF.-~Sce Boards 
OP Control. 

gowns. — See Academic Costume. 

^ GRACE. — A term which originally meant a 
dispensation granted by a univemty or some 
faculty in it from the " elaborate and compli- 
cated Tcgulationa” required from candidatoa 
for degrees. In the early period few candi- 
dates required ** graces," Wi by the fifteenth 
century the " grace " wa.*? asked for as a regu- 
lar practice. At Oxford it was granted by the 
Congregation of Regent!?. Conditions were 
frequently imposed on the granting of graces 
involving the performance of some action or a 
contribution for some purpose, charitable or 
otherwise. Later a grace came to mean any 
dooi'Dc of a university which involved a dispen- 
ptioii from statutory requirements. The term 
is stWi used in this aenao of decrees of the 
Senate at Cambridge. A further use of the 
word is with referonoc to tiie permission given 
by a college or hall for one of ita membera to 
take ti degree, 
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ORACELAND COLLEGE, LkUOm, U, — 
A coeducational institution opened in 1895 
under the auspices of the Ileorganizctl Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Savnts. Prepara- 
tory, eolloglat(J» normal, commercial, music, and 
oratory departments are maintained. An in- 
diiMrial dopartmonfc Js provided to enable 
students to defray part of their expenses. 
The entrance requirements are equivalent to 
twelve units of high school work. The degrees 
of A.B. and B.S, are conferred on (sompletion 
of the requiveiftents. There is a faculty of thir- 
teen members, 

GRADATION; GRADES; GRADED 
SCHOOLS, See Guadinq and PRaMonoN. 

GRADE GROUP PLAN. — See Grading 
and Promotion. 

GRADE MEETINGS. — Teachers in service 
are given instruction througii teachers’ meet- 
ings variously composed. When the basis of 
determining the attendance is the grade or 
grades taught by the teachers, the name 
" grade meeting ’* is applied. Thus, there are 
first grade meetings, third and fourth grade 
meetings, or grammar grade mcetinga. H. S. 

See Supervision op Tb aching; Tbacobrs in 
Service, Traisinq of. 
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GRADING and promotion, — As 
school systems bccotno organized, the neccs- 
sHy of tcacliiug children in groups composed 
of those of substantially equal attainments 
produces tho graded system or graded school 
An ideal system of grades presupposes that 
all tho children in a given group shall be about 
the same age and of equal capacity for fiohool 
work. A system of grading or classification or 
grouping by olaaseg begins with the entrance 
into school of a large number of children not 
yet trained in school aubjects. Those who 
advance regularly through a course of study 
have tlicir progress marked at certain intervals 
by promolioa, which is eagentially a stage when 
rcclnssificntioii seems desirable. Naturally tho 
Course of study is the foundation of grading. 
This program of work ami of standaras to be 
reached indicates divisions appropriate to each 
year or other interval Thb course of study 
may bo so framed at any given stage as to bo 
capable of mastery by n large or small propor- 
tion of tlio children. It may Jay stress on 
^rmal elements of subjeots in which special 
details may be placed at a premium, thus 
resulting in the failure of a considcrablo num- 
ber of ungifted children. 

At any stage the object of a system of grad- 
ing is to produce groups or classes that are 
fairly homogeneous as regards attainments nt 
the moment, and also capacity to make a cer- 
tain rnte of progreas throughout the course of 
study as organized. Grndinf^ and promotion 
thus come to be focusing points of a variety 
oi problems growing oiit of the teaching of 
children in groups. Mechanization of scTiool 
work first oxpiessea itsolf in an inflexibility of 
grading and in a Hgiclity of promotion from 
one stage to another in the course of study. 

The first fact to be noted is that the homo- 
gencousness of any group of children can bo 
approximate only. Children of tho same ago 
not only differ among themselves as regards 
attainments in general, but also vary largely 
according to tho particular type of attainment 
considered; for example^ of two children A 
may bo inferior io B in anthmetie, but superior 
to 11 in musio. Furthermore, children of sub- 
stantially equal attainments at a given time 
may differ considerably as regards their rate 
of learning tho subject matter. Tho rate 
commonly employed in practice is that which 
bos been determined by experience as ono 
suitable to a majority of normal children. 
Manifestly such a rate must fail to take account 
of individuals ivho differ oonsidcrably froin the 
normal In general, consideration of tho 
individual pupil tends to produce criticism of 
the [jraded system, because in any such sys- 
tem it will be found that not only arc numerous 
individuals quite iinsuitod to its requirements, 
but that every individual at some point loses 
in opportunities because of tile system em- 
ployed. On the other hand it must bo recog- 
nized that a system of grading is a necessary 


measure of economy wherever children must 
be dealt Avitli in largo numbers. 

Starting with the assumption that some 
system oF grading is necc.ssary and that tlie 
end of a system of grading is to produce 
groups so homogeneous as to make the maxi- 
mum progress of all the individuals composing 
the group possible, tho various attempts to 
modify the effects of its too great mechaniza- 
tion may bo discussed. If, from a large num- 
ber of children, there be removed the com- 
paratively small number of individuals who 
vary greatly from the normal, there is a system 
of grading and promotion supplomonted by the 
cxisteiico of sjiocial classes ((?.«.), into which 
might be put those who by reason of excessive 
age are ill adapted to given grades; or those 
who, having clcficient sense organs or being 
wenfc mentally, arc manifestly incapable of 
keeping pace with any group of normal chil- 
dren. This removes from tho grades the 
strongly marked variant casc.s, and gives the 
teacher opportunity to devote her efforts to a 
class nioro nearly homogeneous. Similarly 
such pupils as may retard the work of a class 
through increasing tho difficulties of disciplino 
may be put into J^pecitil disciplinary classes 
Kveii among fairly normal children it is 
found that not all can make the same rate of 
progress. Whore a pupil is so obviously unable 
to maintain progress in his grade, without 
being in any sense defective, ho may be trniig- 
f erred to a grade lower tlmn his own. (See 
Demotion.) A system of grading lias been 
devised whereby groups shall proceed, as it 
were, along parallel lines. This is sometimes 
known aa the Cambridge system, and may be 
so systematized that a given course of study 
shall bo completed in respectively seven, eight, 
or nine years, so far as given individuals are 
concerned.^ Fully carried o\it, this system not 
only provides for pupils who are persistently 
unequal in their ability to make progress, but 
also for those who at ono stage of their school 
career may proceed rapidly and at another 
slowly. In large schools it is po.ssiblc to still 
further extend the principle involved in tho 
Cambridge system. IJuder close oversight of 
principal and teacher, pupils may be formed 
mto groups as nearly homogencoua as possible, 
and the rate of progi'css may tlicn be deter- 
mined without reference to any fixed program, 
but with reference solely to the capacity of the 
group. The system has been made so elaatic 
that individuals may bo frequently shifted 
from ono group to tho other^ according as they 
manifest capacity to proceed more rapidly or 
to require more time. This is soinctimcg 
referred to as the group system, and provides 
the maximum degree of elasticity, in this 
direction. In a few instances it Jins been 
carried so far as to allow for a measurable 
shifting of pupils froin group to group accord- 
ing as different subjects arc being taken; but 
this requires extremely close supervision, and is 
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oasiblc only in a school ol very largo size, 
iicli classification or grading pupils by sub- 
jects is an arrangement whicli is more possible 
m schools with the departmental system 
than in others. Not only is such a systom an 
element in flexible grading, but in the later 
years it makes articulation with the high school 
possible. 

Flexibility of grading is sometimes attained 
by varying the demands made upon pupils for 
amount of acquisition in any given grade. 
This takes several forms. The class may be 
carried over a given section of the course of 
study at such a rate as to allow the more 
capable pupils to meet aU the requirements, 
but tbe less capable to require a review. The 
first group may then be j>ron\otcd, more 
commonly, mav take additional work in the 
ground covered, while those less capable are 
acquiring necessary proficiency in the essential 
subjects. A more extended form is found 
where two groups of pupils are carried along 
side by side, the one containing the more 
capable, the other the less, the latter being 
requirecl to take only the minimum amount of 
work and to reach tlie minimum standard 
required for promotion, while the former takes 
an enriched eour.se of study, not necessarily 
atl vancing the m in the essential braucKcs, Both 
divisions are e.xpcctcd to cover .substantially 
tlio same ground in the subjects essential to 
promotion, A further modification ol this 
plan rests on a differentiation of teaching. It 
18 sometimes known as the Batavia plan (</.«.), 
involving two teachers in a room, the first of 
whom gives mainly class instruction, while the 
second coaches inefivi duals who need additional 
assistance in order to make the required rate 
of progress. A plan which ia very aimilar is 
the division of a class into two groups, each 
alternately receiving the attention of the 
teacher, so that while one group is studying, 
the other is reciting. (See Alternating Sys- 
tem.) 

All these systems are yet more or less in the 
experimental statue, and some of them involve 
administrative difficulties which can be met 
only in exceptional situations. It is evident, 
however, that all of them constitute important 
attempts to produce a system, which, while 
utilizing the economics and cfiicicncy that 
result from a training of children in homo- 
geneous groups, shall nevertheless have duo 
regard to the individual in respect to those 
points at which his interest demands some 
variation fyom the atandavds imposed upon the 
group. 

It should bo noted that a few educators 
believe that a radically different system of 
grouping children may eventually prove more 
satisfactory. Instead of a homogeneous group, 
the late Professor Jackman of Chicago Univer- 
sity believed that a group heterogeneous so 
far as the years and attainments of individuals 
were concerned could yet be formed into an 


organic unity which would result in the maxi- 
mum opportunities for progress of the individ- 
uals composing it. From his point of view a 
system of training^ based largely on activities 
would find in a given group old and young 
children, some bright and some dull, but each 
carrying on. learning activities in conjunction 
with otners in such a way ns to finally attain 
a maximum result. This system of clnssifica^ 
tion would naturally require the elaboration of 
pedagogical theories which are yet very hypo- 
thetical. 

The passage from one grade to another in a 
systematized course of study ia commonly 
called promotion. The failure of a child to 
pass this stage gives the phenomenon of retar- 
dation which ia by some assumed to bo 
an itidcx of the efficiency of the results of 
teaching. ^ In the search for incentives among 
school children, promotion and non-promotion 
arc often utilized 'as sources of motive. The 
fear of non-promotion among some children 
can be the most powerful incentive to exertion, 
while with others who are inclined to be mis- 
chievous it may serve as an excellent deterrent 
to insure ^ood conduct. At certain stages in 
the educational career of youths where promo- 
tion means advancement into other types of 
schools or into other types of opportunity, the 
event becomes comparable in its importance to 
the ceremony of initiation in primitive life. 
The ability of the German boy to pass the im- 
perial examination, which entitles him to ex- 
emption from compulsory military service and 
barrack life, becomes an important factor in the 
social standing of the youth and his family. 

Tests for promotion from one grade to an- 
other become important features not only in 
the administration of schools, but in deter- 
mining fundamental characteristics in the 
course of study itself. A highly mechanical 
system tends to introduce external examina- 
tions as a basis for promotion and graduation. 
A system in wiiieh the teachers must bo 
stimulated by external aids makes free use of 
written examinations. These developments 
were best exemplified in the English practice 
during the period of the so-called “ payment 
by results *’ plan and Ui American cities dur- 
ing the period from 1870 to 1895. Even 
slight consideration, will show that a system 
of written examinations will test certain forms 
of learning only, and will quite ^ fail to test 
others. Where written examinations prevail, 
subjects susceptible to this forrn of test will 
be at a pvemium. Present American practice, 
however, tends not only toward flexible grad- 
ing, but toward flexibility in^ the conditions 
for promotion. The teacher's judgment of the 
pupil’s ability to proceed enters as a factor, as 
do also formal records made of a term's work, 
(Sec Examinations,) 

In secondary schools there is an increasing 
tendency to grade the pupil on his ability in 
an individual subject rather than in all subjects 
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taken together. ProwieUoii by subject then, 
comes to be tlie rule, and graduation is possible 
when a definite number of units have been 

-imheiV . ^ j 

The future development of grading and pro- 
motion 'vvill rest more largely than in the past 
on a stxidy of the needs nncl possibiUUes of 
chilOrcin Tlic study of retardation (g,y.) is 
serving to analyze tho causes of the non- 
proTnotion of chddYen. Some of tUcso causes 
arc found in the course of study itself, some 
in matters like illness and irregular attendance, 
ovcT which the school may have little eontvol. 
and some in a failure to reach the incUviclual 
as far ns possible by more scientific grading. 
It 18 ])Ossible that futuro developmcnla will 
bIiow that certain of the subjects recognized in 
a course of study are of such a nature that 
dchnite stages ot aUnhimen^ or power not 
only Can, but must, be recognized ns a basis of 
grouping; whereas other subjects have only a 
secondary bearing on the ability of the child 
to work in one group rather than in another. 
This dilTerentiation may indeed rest, to a cer- 
tain extent, on the social importance of tho 
subjects. For example, arithmetic is a subject 
lending itself easily to a graduated statement, 
and is also sufficiently important to bo imposed 
as a condition^of promotion. Nature study, 
on tho other hand, is not easily graded, and its 
importance mny bo such as to make it a 
matter of inditforcnco whether tho pupil has 
completed it or not when the question of pro- 
motion is being considered. In some school 
systems a deliberate difTerontintioa is now 
being made between essential *' and addi- 
tional ” subjects, tho former only being con- 
sidered in connection with questions o? pro- 
motion. 

The operation of n flexible system of grading 
as described above will be affected by conclu- 
sions yet to bo reached as to the number of 
different groups of pupils which a teacher in a 
given room may Imnctlc to advantage. Prac- 
tice in many places noy assumes that a grade 
to a room is tho dwirablo ooiiditron. It is 
not clear, however, but that a more effective 
mastery of the art of teaching might not 
enable a teacher to carry at least two (lifforcnt 
grades or groups along gidc by side, with the 
maximum advantage to all ooncernetf, D. S. 
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GRADING, HYGIENE OF. — Modern in- 
vestigntiona have revolutionized the problem 
of grading,^ With the older pedagogy it was a 
relatively Bimplc thing to classify pupils merely 
according to theiv scholastic attaiumonts. 
Now many other factors must bo considered, 
— physiological age, psychological age, ability 
to work to ycaist isvtiguo, gencr^d pbys\ca\ 
condition, mental type as regards imagery, 
attention, and the like. Hence to-day the 
problem of grading is quite as much an hygienic 
ns a pedagogical one. 

Roberts, the English anthropologist, was ono 
of the first to put special emphasis on tho need 
of considering physical development in allot- 
ting pupils to the different grades. He made 
out a table giving the statures and weights of 
boys at different ages and the amount of time 
that should be allotted for study and slccj) 
and rest; aud he maintained that age alone is 
not sufficient to determine a chikPs position in 
such a tabic, that ** A child who ia much below 
the mean height and weight of bis age sliould 
be placed a year below, and one who is a ^ 00 d 
deal above the mean, especially if the weight 
be good, may be advanced a year above that 
which his actual age requires,*^ and that tho 
same principles should be considered in the 
grading of girls ns in tho grading of boys. Br. 
Brahn and others have Tfiaintained that chil- 
dren should be graded according to their 
ability to work and to resist fatigue. Tlccently 
a demand for more than this has arisen. The 
studies by Crampton and others have shown 
tho hygienic necessity of considering physio- 
logical age in all questions of grading and the 
like. ^ Hia study was based on iuvestigati-ona 
of high school students, and his general con- 
clusion was that, " In jfutiiro all our thought 
concerning the years nine to seventeen must be 
released from the idea of chronological age. 
Statistics for groups or individuals respecting 
weight, height, strength, scholarship, mental 
or physical endurance, medical or social con- 
ditions, that arc not referred to physiological 
age are inconsequential and misleading.” 

Dr. Crampton*s investigations were based 
on actvial physical examinations. Sometimes 
under present conditions this la not practicable, 
and in lieu of this^ Mr. Foster maintains that 
height is a good index of physiological age, 
and lUo investigation^ by Quirsfcld support 
this view'. Professor Rotch of Harvard strop ^ly 
maintains that the appearance and ossification 
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of tlio epiphyses of the wrist nud fingers arc a 
trust^vorthy index of the general osseous deveh 
oi>mGnt, and this in turn of general physio- 
logical development. Hence ho takes X-ray 
photographs of these bones, and determines 
physicjlogioftl ago from thorn. He distinguishes 
chronological age, anatomical age, physiological 
age, and functional cerebral age, and main- 
tnina that the normal corrcBpondonce of all 
these ages siiould bo the standard for grad- 
ing children, and tliat any other method of 
grouping is unpractical and illusive. There 
ig at present no consensus in^ regard to what 
is the best method of determining physiological 
age. More studios of this problem are greatly 
needed. 

Psychological age a^ao must ol course be 
considered. But though tests of psychological 
ability and maturity have been advocated, 
none altogether satisfactory have yet been 
devised, The most important practical at- 
tempts have been in the use of mental tests, 
particularly the Binot tests, for detecting cases 
of arrested mental development. AYhile idiots 
arc not likely to be found in the public schools, 
imbeciles and feeble-minded of the higher 
grade, the so-called morons, are not infrequently 
found. The importance of detecting such cases 
has been vividly shown by Dr. Goddard, and 
further investigations and the perfection of 
sucli tests is greatly needed, 

Tiio public school must provide for three 
main classes of pupils, — the normal child of 
good ability, including the supernormal, on 
tlie one hand, the defective children on the 
other, including those mentally and piiysically 
deficient, and between these two groups the 
largo class of children wlio are more or less 
backward from various causes. All these 
cases will be found discussed under the sepa- 
rate titles as; Backward Pupils; Bund, 
Education of tub; Cripplbd Children, Edu- 
cation OP the; Deaf, Education of the; 
Deaf-Blind, Education op the; Defectives, 
Schools for; Exceptional Children; Ner- 
vous Children, Education op; Open-Air 
S cHoox^; Retardation and Elimination op 
Pupils; Speech Defects, Educational, Treat- 
ment of; Special Classes; Supernormal 
Children; Tudbrculous Children, Educa- 
tion op; etc. 

Many special plans have been adopted. The 
plan which has received the widest attention, 
and which in a general way illiistrntea the 
principle upon winch there is now a consensus, 
is the system of grading tiiat has been used 
for many years in the schools of Mannheim in 
Germany. The main features of it arc ns 
follows, there is the ordinary school course of 
eight years, and besides the course for defec- 
tives, Hil/ssckiilenf such ns are found in many 
German cities, with a four years’ course, and 
between the ordinary course and the 
scfmlen a course of six yeans which covers the 
same ground as the ordinary school course, 
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but has to do less with details, has smaller 
clRsse.s, and specially equipped teachers. Trans- 
fer from the shorter course to the fuller course 
or the reverse is easy at the end of each year. 
(See Germany, Education in.) There have 
been many criticisms of this Mannheim system; 
but some plan of this kind is obviously neces- 
sary, and such a system seems to come nearer 
than any other which has been tried to meet- 
ing the demands upon which there is a con- 
sensus. This will not, however, solve the 
deeper problems of grading. While, if the 
plan is carried out with the cofiperation of a 
school physician, as Dr. Moses maintains is 
always nepessary, physical conditions will he 
regarded in the grading, nevertheless much 
TnoTB ^Vian tins is desirable and some plan_ oi 
grading that shall be based upon class! a cation 
according to physiological age and ability sci- 
entifically determined must bo devised. 

While there is at present no consensus in 
regard to the methods of determining such 
development, the announcement of the prin- 
ciple is an important contribution. Grading 
merely according to scholastic attainments and 
chronological age can no longer suffice. Even 
pedagogical efficiency demands more than this. 
From the point of view of hygiene it is impera- 
tive that both in the vertical and the horizontal 
grading regard should be had for the physical 
condition and the stage of development. 
Modern studies have shown that from a third 
to one half of the children in any school are 
likely to be physically defective or suffering 
from chronic disease. Serious results arc likely 
to iollow when the wcali and dctectWc are 
required to do what the strong ought to do. 
Some of the normal have much greater endur- 
ance than others- some of them belong to one 
mental type, otaers to different types; and 
besides all this there are groat individual dif- 
ferences. If wc are to make any pretense to 
Boieiitific pedagogy, to say nothing of hygiene, 
wo must consider these facts and Imvc a 
thoroughly different plan of grading based upon 
physiological and psychological age as well ns 
scholastic attainments. W. H. B. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOLS; GRADUATE 
STUDY. — Sec XJNiVEnsiTiEs. 

graduate *W0RK. — a term commonly 
used in America to indicate work done in the 
combined ucilveraity-eollego inatitutions beyond 
the bachelor's degree; in other words, univer- 
sity work as opposed to collegiate work. 

See UNiVEHSiTiiJS, American, 

graduation, — See College^ AmericaNi 
B cetion on length of College Course; Com- 
MBNCEMENT; Degrees, also Graduation, Aob 
op; Grading and Promotion; Universities. 


GRADUATION, AGE OF, FROM AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGES. — The question of nge of 
graduation from college has constituted an 
important factor in tho discussion of many 
college problems of the present. It has been 
popularly BUppoaed that the age of graduation 
from colleges Imcl gradually risen from genera- 
tion to generation, and that tho typical college 
student of the present is more mature than m 
the past; conscqueiltly that the college course 
qf the present together with its administration 
might and should be a very different thing 
from that of the past and that the relation of 
college course to secondary school on the one 
hand and to the professional school on the 
other should bo determined altogethev irre-^ 
spective^ of past conditions. .The further 
assumption was that such relationships were 
not so determined, and that existing problems 
(see Problems of tho College, under College, 
Ambiucan) were thus ereated. 

Tho accurate investigations into the facts do 
not reveal grounds for this general assumption. 
On the contrary, while there Is a certain con- 
flict of tendencies in different institiitioa^j the 
slight propondecaueo of the tendency is toward 
a decrease of a^c rather than an increase. 
Tho most extensive investigation made was 
that by Professor W. S. Thomas, in 1903, 
involving eleven institutions and more than 
20,000 atudouta, and eoveriug substantially the 
e II tiro nineteenth century. Tho actual r^^sults 
of this investigation shown by ten-year periods 
ig given in the following table; — 
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Thia table inclicatos that the median age for 
Dartmouth has fallen (three months in one hun- 
dred and thirty years) ; that for Middlcbury has 
risen (two months in seventy years) ; for Bowdoin 
tiie median age has risen two years since 1810, 
but has been failing for the past sixty years. In 
only two of the eleven institutions, the University 
of Alabama and Syracuse Univorsity, has the 
median age remained unchanged. It is evi- 
dent that, whether this slight change has been 
an increase or a deereaso, it is chiefly a matter 
of the individual colleges. ^ 

An averaging of the median ages of the several 
colleges also shows that since 1860 there has 
been a gradual but alight decline in the age of 
graduation, amounting to two months in all, 
A study of the average ages of' graduates in- 
stead of the median ages brings the same rela- 
tive results, thougli the arithmetical average 
runs ft few months higher throughout the entire 
period than does the median ago. This is be- 
cause the few students that arc relatively much 
older than the average of tho group, of whom 
every college has some, diverge much more from 
tlio median than do those below tho median, 
and tend to bring up the average . dispro- 
portionately. It IS the gradual disappear- 
ance of thia group of very mature students 
during the past half century that is tending 
to lower both median and average ago of 
graduation. 

Of greater importance than the average or 
median age of graduation is the distribution of 
tlio graduates by years. A comparison of tho 
aggregate of all graduates of these eleven col- 
leges for the decade at the middle of tho century 
with the decade at the close shows that 
not only the average and the median have 
remained practically tho same, but that the 
distribution of the students is becoming far 
less wide. This is indicated by tho following 
diagram, which gives the distribution of ^ all 
students graduating in these eleven institu- 
tions for the two decades under consideration. 



While tho median age of graduation remains prac- 
tically tho same, 22 -j- years, the greater num- 
ber are concentrated in the twenty-first, twenty- 
second, and twenty-third years. A further change 
is indicated by this diagram, which seems to bear 
out the old contention that tho age of graduation 
was rising. TJio mode, indicating the year in 
which the greatest number of students graduated, 
fulls in the first diagram in the twenty-first year, 
in the second in tho twenty-second. 

The significant fact which is indicated by 
this as well as by other data is that tJic student 
body is being unified and standardized as to 
ago^ as it never has been before, and that tho 
entire group of college students is coming to 
be a body of young men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-three or twenty-four. The 
graduating body is largely concentrated in tho 
years twenty-one to tweutjf-four. 

The following chart giving the distribution 
for these colleges for the two decadesj half a 
century apart, indicates this very definitely: — 



The gradual disappearance of the very mature 
student accounts in a large measure for this 
aspect of the change, While the median ago 
ims remained approximately the same, the num- 
ber graduating before the twenty-third year has 
greatly increased. The following chart shows 
this distribution for the past fifty years for the 
entire group of colleges studied. 

The percentage of the graduates under twenty- 
three has risen from 50 to 57 per cent, iiidicnt- 
ing again that tho impression, so generally held, 
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tlmt tlio ago o( graduation had iniJrcascd was 
based on tUo extromo or isolated instances. 



A jnoro recent investigation h}\ Proies3t>r 
Gcorgo R, Straycr, based upon ninoty-threo 
Selected colleges and covering tnc first decade of 
the present century, sliows substantially tho 
same conditions. The median ages of gradua- 
tion for tho middle 50 ^ler cent oi the coficeca 
are included within tho limits, 22 years and 6 
moutim and 22 years and 0 months. For 
women the median age is 22 years and 8 months, 
the middle 5Q per cent falling fietweeu the limits 
32 years and 23 years and 3 months. 

The inveatigations conducted each quin- 
quennial period V>y the authorities of Harvard 
Xlniversity into the age of tho entering class 
support substantially tho same results, Tho 
average age of the entoriiig class was 18 years 
and 9 months in 1876, and from that time to 
1900 gradually increased to 19 years and ft 
montliB, since which time it has, with sliglit 
variations, gradually decreaaed. 

Ij 3 pjieral we may Buy th«t the assumption 
iliftt there has been a great advance in the aver- 
age ago of tho eollogo graduates was au error; 
that there aro butfow institutions where such an 
increase has occurred; that this is offset by 
a corresponding docroaao in other institutions; 
and tlmt the change cither way for the larger 
part of the riInGtconth century was very slight. 
What is occurring is tho elimination of the very 
young students and the very mature, and tho 
standardizing of the onliro group. 

As in the early part of tho nineteenth century 
the curriculum itself had a fixed omani^ation 
and the student body was much differentiated 
in age, tho reverso comes to bo true toward 
the close of the century: the curriculum loses 
it^ fixed eharaoter and becomes fluid, but tho 
student body becomes standardiacd as to ago 
and tho college comes to talce a very defiuUe 
place in our system of education of four years 
in length following four of Jiigh school or 
preparatory and eight years of elementary 
school Work, and approximating tho eighteen to 
tweniy-tsYo yoars of the atudent lifor 
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GRAFE, HEIRRICH (1802-^1808). A 
Gomian teacher and education al writer, born 
ill Huttstildt in Tluirjngia, After studying 
mathematics, pldlosophy, and theology in tho 
■University of Jemi (1820-1823) , he first became 
a clergyman, then tho principal of the city 
school at Jena. In 1840 ho was appointed pro- 
fessor of pedagogy in tlio Univoraity of Jona, 
a position whicii two yenr^ later be changed for 
the principalsliip of a Kcnischulo in Cassel 
Ho took part in the political struggles of tho 
year 1848, which caused his imprisonmont, and 
aftej'wards forced him to floe to Switaeriand, 
Froin there ho was called as a principal to Bre- 
men in 1855, and remained there until his death, 
chief works arc; AUgemeine PMagogik 
Pedagogy, beipiiig, 1846), and Die 
dcutariie Volk&^chuU (The Omnm FttbKe 

School, Leipzig, 1847). R M, 

grammar, English:.— H istorical Be- 

velopnient. — Th^ first work on this subject was 
actually written in Latin, viz. the 
AngUoana by P. G., who is supposed to be a cer- 
tain P. Greenwood, in 1694. It is a booklet, 
containing short chapters on letters, syllables 
parts, of speech. The book professes to deal 
eapecially with those points in which English 
differs from Latin grammar. It is of interest 
because it contains a vocabulary of Cliaiicorinn 
words, together with tholr signineation. There 
is also the first treatment of the parsing, or, as it 
is entiled, '* analysis ** of English. In 1024 John 
Hewes published A Perfect Snruey of the ISiig- 
lUh Toiipifc. He claims that bis book serves 
tor the cxposlUon of Lilyas LAtin Gram mar- 
rules. Tho author endeavors to deal with 
English expressions, a posteriori, as tho ground- 
work for the Latin. Howes thus treats of 
moods, tenses, eases as found in English, and 
thus leads on to tho Latin. Howes was suc- 
ceeded by William Walker (1623-1682), ^yho 
follows the eflftic mcthdci, but develops it more 
fully in his famous SVeniis^ of English Particles 
(piioHslied before 1660). Walker oxpouiida 
English particles as tho preiiminary to Jeariiing 
to write Latin composition. In 1633 Charles 
Butler wrote the English Gra^nmai) a work 
v?h\ch gWea a real English accidence itidcpcnd- 
ent of Latin. It goes into questions of spelling 
and gathers from Sir John Prince tho story of 
four ^ood secretaries writing hi English from 
dictation, making many differences of spelling, 
whereas four noblcmon writing tho samo in 
their language all wroto exactly the same letters. 
Butler traces the uncorfcaijity in Eiigfish spell- 
ing to the im]iovfcction of the alphabet. Both 
Butler and Gill utilise the Anglo-Saxon signs 
for tho different sounds of tiu In 1640 Simon 
Lniucs published a book, exactly cieaoribcd by 
the title: Orlhoepia Anglicanal or the first 
principall pari of the E7iglUh Gi'anwittr Teach- 
ing the Art of right speaking aiid pronouncinq 
English, mlh ccrlahxe exact rules of Orlhography, 
and nffes of spelHng or comhini^ff of syllables^ 
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and direciiom for keeping of stops or points in England was Dr. Richard Morris, Hend- 
helween sentence and sejitence, A work in itself master from 1875 to 1888 of the Royal Masonic 
absohdoj and never knoxvn to be accomplished Institution for Boys at Wood Green near Lon- 
hg any before: No lesse profitable than neces- don. In 1872 ho wrote liis Historical Outlines 
sary for all sorlSj as well Native as Foreigners, of English Accidence^ wliich wont through 
that desire to attaim the perfeetion of our English twenty editions before his death, and, making 
Tongue, Methodically composed by the irh the subject matter more and more elementary, 
dusiry and observation of Simon Daines, School-^ he published in 1874 his Elementary Lessons 
master of Hintleskam in Suffs, Lond, 1640. tn i/isloricai Orawniar, and in the same 

The next English grammar was that made ” year the Prmerof Exxglish Grammar. E. W. 
by Ben Jowson, the dramatist, for tho benefit Grammatical Study. — The grammar of the 
of all gtrangcra out of his observation of the vernacular has not usually been regarded as a 

EuglisU language how spoken and in use/' subject for scientific consideration in itseU, but 

The grammar unfinished and not published the views which have been held with respect 
until 1640, three j^cars after Jonson*s death, to it from time to time, and which luLve guided 
is accompanied with a Latin commentary, instruction in the subject and tho composition 
Jonson quotes first the older writersjC. (if. Chaucer, of textbooks intended for use in mstriiction, 
Gower, Lydgate, Poxe, Move, Ascham, Gheke, when they have not been merely utilitarian, 
Jewel, sons to illustrate and authorize particular have been rather a reflection of tho prevailing 
usages of grammar, and sui)plie.s items of his- modes of philosophical or linguistic thought 
torical treatment of syntax. In 1653 was pub- in general. Moreover, methods of instruction 
lisiicd A Now English Grammar by J. Wharton, in English grammar, as exemplified in the text- 
This was professedly useful for scholars before books, have been extremely traditional, and 
entrance on the Latin tongue, and therefore have followed a few established models, with 
starts a new period in tho teaching of English, the result that though tho number of English 
It was also devised, like Jousou^s, for the use of gramiuavs is legion, tlicy have added relatively 
strangers learning English. Wharton points little to the development of serious and iiulc- 
QUt that English is “ happy beyond both Latin pendent theory with respect to the subject 
and Greek,” in that it needeth littio or no Two schools of thought in especial have ex- 
grammar tit all,” III the years 1711 and 1712 ertccl a powerful influence upon the conception 

no less than three English grammars wore of grammar, first, the systematic phito.sophlc 
published, viz, that of John Brightland (^.a.) thought of the eighteenth century, and secondly, 
and Michael Maittairo (q,v.) and that of James the modern scientific thought, as exhibited 
Greenwood {Essay towards a Practical English mainly in the sciences of psychology and his- 
Gra7«wior). These grammars provoked an torical linguistics. The principal inheritance 
attack by tho anonymous w'riters of Bellum of grammar from philosophy is to be found in 
Groinmah'eofe, consisting of reflections on the the gramnmUcal definition. The conventional 
three English grammars ” published in about dermition of the sentence, for example, or of the 
a year last past” iii 1712, In 1702 Robert parts of speech, ia basod upon the assumption 
Lowth, Bisliop of London, published A Short of a correspondence between the forms of speech 
InlrodncHon to English Gmwwmrj which strongly and the entcgorics of a formal logical system, 
emphasizes the question of good use in grammar. A grammatical statement of a language, ac- 
Tliis was a work of considerable merit, ran cording to this conception, would consist of 
through many editions in England, and was a statement of all the modes of thought possible 
republished at Cambridge. Mass,, in 1811. in that language. Several important conse- 
Lowtli^s work was eriticizecl by William Cob- quenccs and corollaries have followed from 
bott in his well-known Grammar of the Exiglish this a priori, logical way of regarding the classi- 
Laxiguage in a scries of letters, 1818. Cob^ fieations of grammar. In tho first place, if 
bett states that his Granmiar was intended for there is one logical form of thought to which 
the use of schools and of young persons, ” but the forms of speech each rcspectWely belong, 
more e.spGcially for the use of soldiers, sailors, manifestly there is one mid only one possible 
apprentices and plough-boys.” But still more definition of a grammatical group of pKeuomeua, 
popular than Coobett^s book was tho English and this definition is absolute and right. There 
Grammar of Luidloy Murray nublishcd thus has arisen in grammar the feeling for tho 

in England in 1705, Both in England and dogmatic character of the definition or rule, 
America this was for many years the chief, al- and the dosirc to make the plienoinena of Ian- 
most only. English grammar used, particularly guage conform forcibly to the rule if they seem 
in girls' schools, for which it was finst written, to differ from it. So inuch the worse for the 
It went through some fifty editions, and an language, says in effect the logical graniinarian, 
abridgment, first published in 1818, reached if it docs not conform to the fuiulamcntal laws 
over 120 caitions of ten thousand each. (See of the mind. This has been the main defect 
Dictionary of Naliotud Biography.) The first of the logical method in grammar, that it has 
writer of an Anglo-Saxon grammar was Eliza- preferred a specious appearance of regularity 
both Elstob (g.y.)> 1716, Th.c pioneer in the and system to the actual variety and unsys- 
school teaching of historical EugWsh grammar tematic wealth of detail of real apeecli. Tho 
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forma of speech <lo not fall Into ainiplo catc^ 
gorics, but, as observation quicklj^ shows, thoy 
overlap and often shift their functions in jv way 
which can bo described adequately only in tlio 
terms of n system too complex for practical 
grammar, 

Disregarding the so-called " fundamental 
laws of the mind/' the scientific grammanan 
has tended to approach tho subject from 
an induoUvo point of view, and ha9 studied 
tho individual forms of speech in relation to 
tiioir corresponding momonts oi mental aetWily, 
rather than in relation to any supposed per- 
manent characteristics of tho mind. Tho sig- 
uificanco o! tho definitions, according this 
conception of grammar, is something (juito differ- 
ent from the signifienneo of tho defimlion accord- 
ing to tlic philosophical or logical method of 
Bystematiising language. Tho scientific gram- 
marian regards his dofinition as merely a con- 
venient summary statement of tho facts he has 
observed. It has no final sanction of any sort, 
but is open to alteration and to extension as 
new facts are added to the field of observation, 
Tho spirit of this method of grammatical study 
is consequently not dogmatic, but is the spirit 
of all inductive science in which generalizations 
are regarded as tho summary statements of 
accumulated details. It follows that tho 
tlofiniUon, rules, or goneralizatious whioh the 
grammarian of this way of thinking wishes to 
make must be definitions or generalizations 
of only such phenomena as thoao for whom 
hia grammatical is intended are capable 
of obgoTving and understanding for themselves, 
A completely scientific grammar of English 
would neglect no phenomenon of tho speech, 
no matter how insignificant intrineically or 
how limited the extent of its use. The ideal 
of the philosophic granamnrian is to foitnulato 
all tho activities of tho mind into logical defi- 
nitions, and tiicn to illustrate these definitions 
by means of examples taken from the practice 
of the language. The ideal of the scientific 
grammarian, as unaitainablc as that of the 
philosopher, but perhaps a safer guide in actual 
practioe, i^ to observe all the phenomena of tho 
language as they are exhibited in use, and then 
to arrive at such principle.^ or rules as will come 
without misrepresentation of the phenomena 
upon which they are based. This ideal nim 
of the grammarian must necessarily bo modified 
in practice to accord with the more limited 
purposes of teaching and the more limited 
capacities of students. No matter how ele- 
mentary the effort, however, tho ovideiice of 
the vast number of contemporary or older 
English grammars goes to show that one or 
other of these two conceptions Avas uppermost 
in the mind^ of the writers, either that tho 
graminar presented illustrations of the ob- 
servation of immutable, logical laws of thought, 
or that it was a BOrics of observations, class! fie<l 
and designated on tho basis of their similarities, 
the classification being subject to modification 


according as the area of observation was in- 
creased or decreased. Tho grammars of tho 
first typo are represonted by Murray’s and by 
the large number of grammars Avhich assume 
tlie position of arbiters of good use. The 
grammars of tho second typo, unfortimnlely 
not yot the prevailing one, are represented by 
modern historical grammars, tho purpose of 
which m to make a descriptive statement of 
tlie past facts of tho language, and also by an 
increasingly large number of practical school 
grammars written not from the point of view 
of dogmatic good use, but with tlic purpose of 
training the student in the observation and 
valuation of the processes of language. The 
earliest English grammars were written from 
tho point of vicAV of the Latin and for the pur- 
pose of making ibo study of the Latin easier. 

During the larger part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, grammar held — next to spelling — not 
only the principal place in English instruction, 
but, in tho Upper grades, the principal place 
in the ciuTiculum of the elementary school. 
Tho tAvo most famous grammars of the early 
clays Avere Noah Webster’s and Lindley Mur- 
ray a, both published near the end of the eight- 
eenth century. Murray’s grammar became, 
like Webster’s spelling book, tho standard; 
and tho authority of Lindley Murray was 
auflioicnt to settle any point of disputed usage 
or doubtful syntax. 

Tho curriculum of the common schools in- 
cluded, up to the last quarter of the preceding 
eontviry, little besides readlug, Spelling, avlth- 
mctic, geography, and grammar. In the upper 
grades grammar vied with arithmetic in the 
amount of lime and energy devoted to it, and 
in tho value and respect accorded to it in the 
scliooiroom and in the community. To bo 
known as a good “ grammarian,” tliat is, as 
a student versed in the grammatical rules as 
given in the textbook, and skillful in parsing 
and in syntactical analysis, Avas to Avin, in effect, 
a kind of intellectual preeminenec, Moot 
questions of grammatical construction Avero 
often the subject of excited debate, like diffi- 
cult, or catch," problems in arithmetic. 
Grammar was, in brief, tho intellectual joust- 
ing ground of many sharp and eager, though 
underfed, intellects. G. p, IC. 

Content and Nature of Grammar. — Di- 
versity of purpose, of method, and of content 
arc the most striking characteristics of modern. 
English school grammars viewed as a Avholo. 
The constant features are discussions of the 
parts of speech, of inflections, and, to some ex- 
tent, of syntax. Some grammars add plioiicticg, 
others the composition of AA'ords by prefixes 
and suffixes, or prosody, or the rules of spelling^ 
or of paragraphing, or forms for letter writing 
or symbols for proofreading, or tables of 
Avcights and measures, etc. TJris variety in 
the content of modern school grammars i^ 
partly due to tho presence of survivals from 
older and outgroAvn conceptions of grammar. 
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The old-fashionocl villftgo grammar of general 
information^ planned for jgtiulents whose entire 
English training was obtained through tho study 
of English grammar, accounts for some of tho 
topics. Others j like prosody, for example, are 
merely survivals from the old Latin grammars. 

In the claasioal and Renaissance conception of 
grammar as an art Qomprehending the appre- 
ciation and practice of literature as well as 
the elementary rules of tho language, prosody 
logically had a place. It survives now in gram- 
mars only because there is no other convenient 
place to put it. Of similar origin is the divi- 
sion of etymology, which is still used to describe 
a section of English grammar having to do with 
the forms of words, including inflections, deri- 
vation, and composition. In the old Latin 
school grammars, as for example in Lily, the two 
main divisions of the subject wore etymology, 
f.e, ticcidonco, etc,, and syntax, i,e, concord. 
But the modern sense of tho word "etymology’* 
is something very different from this traditional 
use of tho word, and wlmt the old grammars 
call etymology would now be called morphol- 
ogy. 

An examination of those modern grammars, 
written by ])ersons of some independence of 
purpose and of scholarship^ shows that three 
main conceptions of tho subject, mixed in vary- 
ing proportions, are prevalent. The first is tho 
conception of grammar as a guide to good use, 
the second as the study of the system of tho 
language in its broadest meaning as an expres- 
sion of thouglit, and third a narrower definition 
of the system of tlie language, corresponding 
practically to the usual popular understand- 
ing of tho terra " grammar." The conception 
of grammar as a ^uidc to good use no longer 
enjoys the favor \X once received. This con- 
ception is also in large measure an inheritance 
from tho Latin grammar of tho Renaissance, 
in which grammar was defined as " the art of 
correct speaking or writing." This theory was 
first taken over explicitly into English grammar 
by Bishop Lowth in Iiis Short Introduction to 
English Crm»mar (1707). In his preface. 
Bishop Lowth declares that " the principal 
design of a Grammar of any Language is to 
teach us to express ourselves with propriety 
in that language, and to enable us to judge of 
every phrase and foitu of construction, whether 
it be right or not." In other words, according 
to this theory, tho purpose of grammar is to 
servo as a handmaiden to the art of speaking 
and writing. In communities of mixed racial 
and social provenience, in which there exists 
a confused and uncertain use of tho idiom in 
colloquial speech, as is the case^ for example, 
in most American city schools, it is necessary 
to give much attention to drill in the details 
of propriety of expression. Yet the tendenoy 
of modern theory and practice, which seems to 
be in the right direction, is to place less stress 
upon good use as the main principle of the study 
of grammar. It is coming to be recognized 
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that the rules of use arc so complex and so far 
jDeyond the grasp of tho child that to place them 
in a grammar which makes pretense to a reasoned 
system is bound to end in confusion. Pre- 
sented merely dogmatically, without attempt 
at rational or historical explanation, the rules of 
use find a more justifiable place in tho study 
of writton eompoaitlon or in the drill of the 
daily colloquial intercourse of the clnasroom. 
Although the end, therefore, of inculcating 
good use may bo to some extent attained by 
the study of grammar, it is now usually assumed 
that this end should bo one of the by-products 
of such study, and not its main purpose and 
justification. Such being the case, the custom 
of introducing examples of bad use into tho 
study of grammar is one of doubtful expediency. 
Tho safest rule seems to be to include in the 
system of elementary grammar only what is 
recognized as the normal use of educated 
people, with an exception pcrliaps in favor of 
occasional instances of divided use. 

The two remaining theories concerning the 
teaching of grammar have this in cdimnon, that 
they both endeavor to approach the subjoot in 
a measurably scientific and systematic spirit. 
They differ widely, Iiowcver, in tho theoretical 
limits which tliey place upon tho subject.^ In 
the broader conception of the two, the limits 
of grammar are made commensurate with those 
of the science of language, or tlie relations of 
speech to thought. Thus, according to one 
writer, " Grammar may be defined as the study 
of tho relation between mental action and tho 
forma of language expression" (Davenport 
and Emerson, Principles o/ Grammar, p. 1), 
the main stress being hero placed upon logic. 
Another declares tliat " Grammar is a sys- 
temaiio description of the cssentini principles 
of a language or a group of languages . . . 
English grammar gives a systematic account 
of the English language" (Carpenter, Prin^- 
ciples of English Grammar, pp. 1-6). A broad 
theoretical definition of this kind is manifestly 
impossible in practical execution. No elemen- 
tary grammar can attempt to study in any 
systematic way all tho principles, either logical 
or historical, which Ho at the base of a language. 
Whitney (EsseniialSf p. with his usual 
wisdom, states tho only position which the 
scientific study of elementary^ grammar can 
maintain. Ho avoids a positive theoretical 
dofimtion of the subject, hut announces hia 
practical purpose to be "to put before tho 
learner those matters which will best serve him 
as a preparation for further and deeper knowl- 
edge of ids own language, for the study of other 
languages, and for that of language in general." 

Tho study of elementary grammar, cither as 
tho science of language or as preliminary prepa- 
ration to the science of language^ is a way of 
regarding tho subject which has arisen naturally 
from the modern science of linguistics. It 
would seem, however, that the content and 
purpose of the teaching of elementary grammar 
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ahotiW be dclormiiicd by the pogsibilUics and 
needs of elementary instruction ^ rather than 
by scholarly theories of the subject. ^ In an- 
swer to tins conviction, wo have a third gou- 
ception of grammar, which still endeavors to 
be systematic* bxib does noi try to cover the 
whole held of linguistics. According to this 
understanding of the subject, elementary 
grammar is defined as an account of the re- 
lations which words bear to one another when 
they me put together iu Kentcnecs (Buehlor, 

A Modern English Grammar, p. 11). Or again, 
it is ** the science which treats ol the nature of 
words (ie. the parts of spcech)j their fonns 
(inflections), and their uses and relations in the 
seutenco ” (BaskcM’vill and Sewell, English 
Grammar, p. 12), A third dorinition makes 
grannnaY ” the science which treats of the Fonns 
and the Constructions of words ** {i*c, of iu- 
llcctlons and syntax) (Kittrcdge and Arnold, 
The Mother Tongue, Book II, p. xv-). Gram- 
mar. as thus dcrinccl, takes account chiefly 
of tuo relationships of words to each other in 
groups. The unity which it attempts to im- 
press upon the mind of the student is the unity 
of the word ijroup, and ultimately of the sen- 
tence, A unified conception of a science of 
language, cither from tlie logical or historical 
point of view, is not implied in these treatments 
of the subject, and though historical and atUcr 
considerations may be admitted, if it seems ad- 
visable to admit them, it should be I’ccognized 
that the unity of the sentence is the essential 
clement which detennines both the content and 
method of such teaching of the elements of 
grammar. Thus limited, the subject becomes 
practically syntax,^ 

In a strict application of the tlioory of the 
study of grammar ns tht syntax of the sentence, 
a number of features commonly included under 
the heads of grammar will bo seen to bo out of 
place. In tlio classification of tho noun, for 
example, tlio distinctions of concrete and ab- 
etraatj of common and proper, etc., have purely 
logical and not syntactical value. Some gram- 
mars give a class of “ material nouns,"' glass, 
wood, iron, etc., wdiich suggests to what ex- 
tremes a logical classification of nouns could go. 
In tlio same way, tho gender of nouns is of 
little syntactical significance. In tho gram- 
mar of the earlier periods of the EugUsh lan- 
guage, when gender w'as still a grammatical, 
not merely a naUwal distinction in nouns, tho 
rules of concord made gender very important 
syntaclicnlly. ^ But in modern English the ques- 
tion of gender in nouns is rnised only when the 
agreement of the personal pronoun of the third 
person singular with Us auteeedcivts is to be 
determined, and here also the feeling is for 
logical lather than formal grammatical agree- 
ment. The same principles apply to many 
of tho subclasslfications of the other parts of 
speech, e.Q. of the adverb, as of time, place, 
manner, degree^ distance, ctc.j of tho conjunc- 
tion, as concessive, causal, temporal, local, oto. 


In a rlgul dofinHion of grammar as the study 
of words in the context of tho sentence, such 
logical subclassification can find a juBtifiablo 
place only when they make clearer the functional 
nature of tho part of speech in question. 

Tho task of teachmg elementary English 
grammar is harder than it would be if every 
syntactical construction told its meaning by 
the forms, or inflections, of its words. English, 
however, has lost praollDally nU of its infleotions, 
and it is in the necessity of apprehending func- 
tion, whether with the aid of form or without it, 
that the teacher finds his main difficulty, as 
also his greatest opportunity. By a process of 
abstraction, words ai'o taken up and discussed 
as parts of speech as though they could have 
meaning and function independent of their com- 
hiuatious with other words. In considering 
inflections, this abstract discussion is continued 
by associating with the noun, for example, tho 
fonnal marks of numbers, with tho pronoun 
the marks of numbers and case, with the verb 
the marks of person or tense, in each iiistanco 
as though number, person, tense, etc., were 
charactcvlstics which may have cxlstenec apart 
from context. These nbstractiona, however, 
are merely the way of approach to the vital 
organization of the parts of speech mutually 
dependent upon each other. Having analyzed 
the elements of speech, tho student is then 
brought to synthesize them in the formation of 
speech. The language upon winch study 
should bo bnsed obviously should not bo too 
remote from the experience of. the student — 
not puzzles of grammar, or the language of 
literary prose and poetry. It should be nomal 
language of daily use, and the student should 
realize that the real life of language passes not 
only in the minds of authors and scholars, but 
ill his own and in tho mind of every one who 
uses the language. 

Tlie completed sentence is the largest toim in 
’which the language consciousness of tho nnive 
speaker or writer moves, and beyond this, in 
the group of scntcncca, in the paragraph, and 
in the essay, etc. As a whole, there Is unity, 
but it is unity of an entirely different kind 
from the unity of the sentence. One may 
think and write the English language without 
the paragraph^ but not without the sentence. 
The sentence \s the necessary unit of expres- 
sion, and the mastery of it entails at least a 
practical command over tho English language. 
It is in this way that grammar, eonsidcred as 
tho study of the sentence, connects with tho 
study of the art of expreasion. It should be 
the result of tlic study of grammar that stu- 
dents become awaro of the plastic nature of 
language, and although questions of effective- 
nesa In speech arc not primarily questions of 
grammar, they arc close nud material se- 
quences of grammatical speculation. Though 
the conception of grammar as thp study of the 
fxaictions and the forms of words in sontencc- 
fonuing combinations may seem narrow as 
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compared with the broad program of the 
science of language, it never thclesa leads to 
what is the x)ractical end and reason for the 
existence of all language, the expression of 
thought by means of the grouping of words. 
The toucher of elementary grammar has no 
need to feel that ho has set liis mark too low 
in endeavoring to^ i>ving his students to nn 
intelligent conception of whnt is meant by the 
eeatcucG in the study and in the use of the 
English language. O. P. IC. 

Methods of Teacliing Grammar, — The pres- 
ent tendency in tlic teaching of English gram- 
mar is greatly to contract the instruction, 
both in time and content, a tendency arising, 
first, from the current practice of requiring a 
new educational justification for ail subjects 
in the curriculmn, and, secondly, from the 
crowding of the curriculum by new subjects. 
In many of the best schools formal grammar 
occupies not more than three lessons per week 
for two years, and in some .schools even less 
time. Many distinctions and classifications, 
such as are referred to above, arc omitted, 
eitlier as having no practical value or as being 
without mcamng to an irumatuve mind. The 
pjonernl value of grammar as formal discipline 
13 now largely discredited. Its worth to the 
student seems to lie in three things: its occa- 
sional guidance in matters of incorrect or 
doubtful usage, its training in the process of 
thought as cast in the forms of the sciitonco, 
and its assistance to the student in t>ie study 
of a foreign language. To these may be added 
its tendency to arouse lutelllgcut intercftt in 
language as n subject worthy of intelligent 
attention, especially; when some of the historioal 
features have been incidentally introduced into 
the study. 

The long-recognized difliculty of teaching 
grammar successfully is due mainly to its 
abstruet nature. Young pupils do not easily 
or naturally grasp grammatical abstractions; 
hence the necessity for limiting the amount, 
for selecting those principles that arc simplc.st 
or most necessary, for frequent repetition, for 
confuiiug the work to intelligible sentences, for 
abundant drill and frec[ucnt repetitions, and 
for connecting grammatical study as closely as 
possible with the pupils’ oral and written use 
of thfi lauguago. Even under the best instruc- 
tion it is to be expected that pupils will often 
err, often be confused, and generally forget 
much that they once knew rather well; for 
abstractions arc neither clear nor peiTnanent 
in most minds. 

The order of procccluro in the instruction 
lias been under mucli discussion, two general 
plans being suggested: from the word to the 
sentence (the older, and formerly the invari- 
able. plan), and from the sentence to the word. 
In tlic former the pupils first learned the parts 
of speech, that is, noun, verb, etc., with their 
definitions and with or without examples in 
sentences; that is, they began with the so- 


called etymology. In the second plan ibo 
study begins with the sentence (f.c. with syn- 
tax), considering finst the general subject aiul 
general predicate, then viewing the sciitonco 
ns consisting of strict subject and strict predi- 
cfite (noim and verb), each of them possibly 
with or without a modifying word or phrase, 
and so proceeding by steps of analysis io the 
ultimate elements, i.e, the words (see Bai*- 
bour’a Tlw Teaching of English Granimor, 1901). 
Various modifications of this second plan, in 
combination with the first, are now in general 
use; textbooks and teachers difTering mainly 
in the stages at which they introduce the 
dctallccl study of the various parts of speech. 
This plan makes it possible to introduce some 
of the simpler elements of grammar ns early 
as the fifth or sixth year in connection with 
the xnipirs writing, and so to pcepavc him 
gradually for the more di Hi cult study of formal 
grammar in the textbook. 

A considerable amount of drill is necessary 
in all teaching of grammar. But certain 
ohangoa have been made in the matter and 
substance of drill. It is important to proceed 
not merely from the examples to the pvmcipics, 
but also from the principles to the examples; 
the pupils being required, for instance, not 
merely to identify adjective clauses and adjec- 
tive phrases, but to write fientences containing 
these elements. Parsing, that is, identifying 
the part of speech of a word and pointing out 
Hs relations, has no longer the large place it 
once had. Its value is doubtful as a means 
to the real function of grammar, f c. the study 
of the sentence; and its propriety or even 
possibility must often be questioned. There 
are many single words that cannot be parsed. 
They must bo taken in connection ^yith other 
words, as a group, before their relation to the 
sentence can be indicated. Nor is it permitted 
to change the forms of expression to bring 
words under the rules, Such a change only 
makes a new sentence. It must furthermore 
be noted that certain conventional c.xplana- 
tions of construction were made before the 
study of English philology had explained their 
real origin. An example is the so-called “ re- 
tained object " with the passive voice, ns in 
the sentences 7 was given a book and in tlio phrase 
QM by one. Many iufttanccs could be cited show- 
ing the disappearance of inflectional indications 
of agreement or concord, and other departures 
from the Latinized conceptions on which our 
older English grammars wore based, (Sec Goold 
Brown, Grammar of Grammars, Introduction.) 

In general, therefore, teachers at home in 
the subject are inclined io doubt the advis- 
ability of much parsing,” Drill in syntax 
has come to occupy a much more important 
place, and “diagraming” is still in favor 
as a short and convenient way of indicating 
relationships. In the study of both etymology 
and syntax the old logical conception is rapidly 
giving way before the more scmntific view of 
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ns nn iiliomtitic speech whose apeeial 
features are to be explained only by a knowl- 
edge of their origins. 

One important question of method remains 
to be coiia'idercdJ How far should the study 
be inductive? Wo proceed in the maii^ fijom 
examples to principles and definitions;, but 
principles must bo reenforced by^ and rciutor- 
preted in terms of, examples. Some oi the 
more di^cult conceptions^ ns those of verb 
phrase, conjunction, preposition, are best 
tftiiglit almost exclusively by examples. 

P. T. B, 
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GRAMMAR GRADES. “The elementary 
Bcliool normally covers eight years of work, 
which may be begtm at about tho ago of six 
years. The upper four years of tbo elerucntary 
Bcliool arc known ns tho grammar grades, as 
tho io^ver four aro called the primary grades. 
Sometimes, becauso of exceptional admmistra- 
tive coudiUonSj the fifth year of school may be 
included among the primary padcs, as in the 
case where a primary school building includes 
tho first fivo years of work, or where these first 
five years oi work are set of! because the 
departmental system of ijiatruetion by special- 
ized teachers doe.8 not cover more than, tho 
sixth, seventh, and eighth years. Tho gram- 
mar grades, while noimally covering four 
years, may be four or eight in number, depend- 
ing upon whether or not tho graded system 
provides for annual or^ ns is the usual casCj 
semi-annual promotions, JI. iS. 

GRAMMAR-HIGH SCHOOLS.^ A term 
used la the school laws of CaUfoTuia to desig- 
nate a two-year high school, to which state 
aid is given. Such schools represent tho first 
two years of tlio regular high school, and aro 
to be catabllshed where full four-year high 
schools are not as yet needed. The term cor- 
responds in a general way to the term Town- 
ship High Schooh as used in the upper Mis- 
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sissippi Valley to designate short-course schools 
which have not been ** accredited or com- 
missioned ” as full high schools. (Sec High 
Schools, Ruhal.) E. P, C. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOI>. — To write the his- 
tory of grammar schools Tyould be to write 
tho history of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation from thoir dim boginninga in HeUaa in 
the fifth or sixth century r,c. to 1850^ when 
the greater number and the chief of the second- 
ary schools oil both sides of the Atlantic were 
still called Grammar Schools. Even where 
the title has been dropped for that of Public 
School, Latin School, Academy, Gymnasium. 
High School, Lyc<5e, Ginnasio, these arc still 
eascntinlly grammar schools, and, what is more, 
the chief of them still Greek Grammar Schools. 

The term Grammar School (ypa^ximriiov) 
simply meant a Letter School, a place in which 
letters (ypdftjimTa), that is, spelling and reading, 
were taught. Hut it has always been found 
that it is impossible to teach even reading 
properly without teaching much more, and the 
tenn qrammtia soon camo to connote an ever- 
widening circle of learning till it became 
identical rvith literature in its widest sense. 
Already in the sixth century b.c., tho vases 
show the boys learning writing as we)) as 
reading, and stnndiiig up to say their repetition 
of Homer, while in later days they received 
for public competitions, not only in 
♦‘rhapsody,^’ but in successive stages of recita- 
tion of tragic, comic, and lyric verse. Natu- 
rally, poets had to be explained and understood 
for clfcctivo recitation, and the whole of 
literary comment, the science of grammar, tbo 
art of scholarship, criticism, and composition 
waa developed from tho grammar school. 

Grammar and the ^rnmmar school were 
developed at Alexandria, wlierc the Mace- 
donian variety of Doric-speaking students of 
AUio writova perhaps Tcqmrcd more assistance 
from grammar proper. Tlic grammar gcliool 
was transplanted full grown to Rome. Plau- 
tus, c, 210 n.c., used the term in its Latin trans- 
lation of Indus lilemrius, (For the dcvclop- 
incnt of this school, Indus literarius, and the 
Jftter rhetoric schools, see Ro-uaw Education; 
Quintilian; Endowaiunts, Educational.) A 
Greek grammar school had been set up by 
Livius Andi'onteus, a Greek, in 272 b.o. 
Rome the early grammar schools were more 
advanced than, those of Gvocce, where the 
grammar schools were confined to literary ex- 
planation and criticism, wlulc according to 
Suetonius the early grammar schoolmasters at 
Home also taught rhetoric and many of tiicir 
treatisea include both sciences,” i.e, grammar 
and rhetoric. In later days at Rome, as in 
Greece, tlio two were separated, tho graipmnv 
school teaching the boys till about fourteen and 
confining thcnigclvcs to literary construction, 
thc_ rhetoric school including every study 
which could fit a youth to bccomo a good 
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Rpcakor. Quintilian, whose Imtilulea of Ora- 
tory is the only complete ftiiciciit educational 
work which has come dowir to us, shows that 
the grmuraar school had extended its bound- 
aries to include, for instance, the teaching of 
history and the elements of philosophy, leav- 
ing the rlictoric school to ho more professionally 
and professedly a ** talking shop.” The gram- 
mar school and the rhetoric school were 
ui)iqiiitous through the Roman Empire. From 
the end of the first century a,d. they came to 
bo largely provided at the public expense by 
the municipaVitica or by endowments (see 
Endowments, Educational), while the later 
Emperors, and particularly Gratian in 376, 
cliargcd their maintennneo on tVio ftmis or tho 
rates and fixed the salaries payable. When the 
barbarian kingdoms began to settle down, tho 
grammar schools became more than ever 
necessary, in a senao, for teaching Latin as 
the foreign tongue, in which new nations 
found their religion and their law enshrined 
and administered. While the rhetoric schools, 
therefore, diftappeared, the grammar schools 
wont on; and, so far as the higher studies of 
tho rhetoric school were needed, they Avero 
studied ill the grammar schools, which passed 
uudet tho control of the bishops. It is diffi- 
cult to say wlien they ceased to be public 
schools and bocame episcopal schools, if indeed 
it is iiossiblc to draiv any such distinction, for 
the nishop seems to have stopped into the 
place of tho civil magistrate in respect to pub- 
lic order generally as much as to education. 
(See Bisiiops^^ Schools.) The earliest mention 
of a school in England distinctly calls it a 
grammar school. It was when Bede (Eccl 
Hist, iii, 16) related how in 631 Sigbert, King 
of tho East English, who had been converted 
to Christianity when an exile in Franco, desir- 
ing to imitate what he had seen well arranged 
there, set up a school in which boys might bo 
taught grammar {lilteris erudirenlnr)^ and got 
masters and ushers for the purpose front 
Canterbury. Alenin would no doubt have 
called the school of famous Cathedral York, 
which he describes a century later (731 to 780), 
a grammar school For, though its curriculum 
included law, music, astronomy, geometry, 
aritiimetic, ami theology, yet grammar and 
rhetoric are put first, tho master industriously 
giving to these the art of the science of gram- 
mar and pouring on those the rivers of rhetoiic, 
while tho writers on grammar from the Ver- 
gilian commentator, Servius, to Probus and 
Piiscian bulked most largely in the school 
library. At tho end of the eighth century 
(c. 706), Alcuin recommended his quondam 
pupil, the then archbishop, to separate tho 
giiimmar school (qui Ubros leganl) from tho 
song and the Avriting schools (qui cantilenae 
inserviaitl, Qui scribendi studio depu(enUir), 
The current custom for bishops to maintain 
grammar schools at their sees Avas made general 
law by the canon of Pope Eugenius in 826, 


ordering all bishops to maintain grammar 
sclmols {shtdia Ukranm) in Avhich tho principles 
of tho liberal arts should be tauS^ht, au enact- 
ment repeated by Pope Grepry in a synod at 
Rome, c. 1073. It is stated iji As.ser's Life of 
Alfred (c, 1001) that tho King’s youngest son 
Etliehvard was sent to tho grammar school 
(ludis lilGrariac disciplinae) with nearly all tho 
noble children of the realm and many Avho 
ATOrc not noble; a statement which is at least 
rendered probable, and probably taken from 
the educational program set forth by Alfred 
himself in the introduction to his Translation 
of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, Alfred (<7.1?.) 
desired that all the young English freemen 
should be set to learn to read English, and 
those Avho Avanted to continue in learning and 
reach higher rank should learn Latin. Alfred 
the Great (q,v.) is credited Avith the estab- 
lishment of grammar schools, while lie’s 
(7.1;.) Saxon-Laiiti Graminar (c, 1005), being 
excerpts from Priscian’s grammar, purports 
to l)c a grammar as taught in the school 
of EtKelwoUl, Bishop of Winchester, So 
too the Danish king, Canute, is credited 
by his eleventh- century biographer Avith found- 
ing public schools (publicas scohs) to teach 
Imys grammar {liilms imbuendos). In tho 
school attached to the collegjntb church of 
Walthnni, founded by King Harold ivhcn earl, 
grammar and Latin verso-making wore learnt, 
'hie earliest use of the actual Avords “ grammar 
.school,” acola gramatice, as distinct from its 
Latin equivalent, htdtts hVernrum, is in a 
charter of the last half of the tAvelfth century, 
in which Henry, Count of Eu and Lord of 
Hastings, confirmed tho foundation by his 
grandfather Robert, Count of Eu, Avho received 
Ila.stingg from tho Conqueror, of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Mary in Hastings Castle and 
the division of its possessions into separate 
rcbonds among the several canons or pre- 
endaries, including Auscher^s prebend to 
Avhich belongs the keeping of the grammar 
school {regimen scale gramaiice)” wnile to 
Wyming’s prebend ” pertains “ the keeping of 
the Song School (regimen scole canim)J^ It is 
not clear Avhethcr Count Henry is quoting the 
Avords of Count Robert or tvauRlating them 
into the language of his OAvn time. But it can 
hardly be doubted that the WnrAvick School, 
Gloucester School, Pontefract School, Thetford 
Seliool, St> Paul's School, St. Alban’s School, 
Huntingdon School, Dunstable School, and 
Reading School, — to mention some Avhich arc 
so called in extant grants of the latter part of 
the eleventh and first part of the twelfth cen- 
tury — Avould have meant the grammar schools 
of those places; just as in the present century 
they Avould bear the same meaning, though for 
the most part tho masters nspirc to drop the 
qualifying epithet and call them by the place 
name laid court. In the thirteenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries inclusive it Avas thought more 
honorable to insert the qualifying epithet of 
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"giaininftr” school. This bccnmo necessary 
in the thirteenth century to dustingiiish 
iimr schools from the schoola of tho luglier 
faculties at tho umvorsilies, anti tlio Theo- 
logical Schools, to which the schoolmusteTa of 
cathetlral and collegiate church grammar 
schools^ when they changed their name to the 
leas known and iuteUig^b^o^ and therefore more 
magnificent title of Chancellor confined 

their ministrations. A notahle illustration of 
the way in which tho Cambridge School was 
shorn of its prestige and glory by the side of the 
university is to bo found in tho order made by 
the tUoccuan of Gambiidge, the Bishop of Rly> 
in 1270. From this it appears that the Master 
of Glomery (q.v,) had still jurisdiotion to hold 
legal picas in which grammar scholars were 
concerned, as tho Chancellor of the University 
had in those to which university students were 
parties. He too had a bedell or bcadlo to bear 
a mace before him, not only honoris causa, but 
also as the physical implement with which to 
enforce \m lUviadictton, just uS the Chancellor 
had, who was in fact only a liighcr school- 
master, Similarly tho Canterbury grammar 
Bchooimaster in the years 1310 to 1327 exorcised 
jurisdiction in cases between his scholars and 
tiio Inity, enforcing by excommunication the 
sentences he imposed as judge of his court, 
III school, sometimes expressing his acta as 
done in Canterbury school,^' sometimes ” in 
Canterbury Grammar School,” In Loudon, 
what was called in 1138 the " School of the 
Arches,” or St, Mary-Ie-Bow, appears in 1300 
on the appointment of a master ns *' the Gram- 
mar School of tho Church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow or of the Arches.” (Sec AneuEa, Sciiooii 
OP TiiK.) So at St, Alban's, the school over 
which the famous Alexander Neck ham (^.r.) 
pTosided in tho thirteenth century ns St. 
Alban's School, is in 1309 called St. Alban's 
(jramraar Sohool, In that year its master, 
sitting " ns Judge of the law of the Grammar 
School^ of St. Alban's,” made statutes in and 
for it in quasi-rcgnl style ” by the unanimous 
CQUseat Qt the Alaster and all tho Bachelors” 
of it. Ho too exercised his jurisdiction over 
laymen ns well as clerks, forbidding iiny one to 
assault or defame any of the scholars on pain 
of excommunication ipso fado; wliilo if any 
one assaulted the master himself, not only was 
ho oxcommimicated, but was also subjected to 
” saiutary chastisement in tho sohool from all 
the Bachelors of it, unless ho had previously 
made satisfaction to God and tho church,” 
The common notion, derived chiefly from a 
misinterpreted passage in Richard of Bury's 
Phikbiblon referring only to the mnsteva of 
small village schools, that the grammar school 
master ^Yas of no impoTtance, a person looked 
down on, is contradicted by thcije doeumenta, 
which also correct the erroneous notions as to 
the limited character of tho curriculum of these 
schools. No one could become a bachelor in 
St, Alban’s Grammar School unless he first 


obtained from the master a proverb, on which, 
as a theme, he had to compose verses, prose, 
and rhyme ( Leonine or rhyming Latin verses?) 
and also make an oration publicly in tho 
schools. Nor was any bachelor coining from 
elsewhere to take a scat in the school, unless 
he had first been examined in the rules of 
grammar by examiners appointed by the mas- 
ter and was prepared to dispute publicly in the 
school on them or any other subject put 
foi'^vard,” just as »n the university. At 
Beverley tho newly created bachelors had to 
make prcaetits of gloves to a largo number of 
the omciala of the minster, just as they did at 
Cambridge University. But the growtli of the 
university scema to have stopped this practice 
of creating bachelors in grammar schools, and 
we hear no more of them after the fourteenth 
century. 

While the universities competed with the 
grammar schools in their upper portions, the 
song schoola, which became to a largo oxtont 
also reading schools, competed with them for 
their lower boys. Thus at Warwick about 
1310 tho Dean "and Chapter made statutes to 
define the provinces of the grammar and music 
schools, assigning the Donatists, or those learn- 
ing the elementary parts of Latin grammar, 
the Donat, to the grammar school, while 
confirming the music master in the possession 
of those learning their first ietters, the (lYam- 
mala, of tho original Greek grammar sohool. 
Similarly at Canterbury the parochial sohool, 
maintained by the rector in connection with 
St. Martin's Church, was impeached by the 
rector or master of tne Archiepiseopnl or City 
Grammar School for competition with him in 
taking grammar scholars, and was after trial 
by jury found to be customarily entitled to 
taito thirteen grammar scholars only, though 
it might receive an unlimited number in the 
alphabet, psalter ({,e, reading Latin), and sing- 
ing. A century later, the grammar school- 
master at Saffron Walden obtained a decree 
from tho Abbot as Ordinary of Walden pro- 
hibiting the priests of the chantries connected 
with tho parish church from teaching grammar 
or any higher subjects than tho alphabet and 
tho graces (alpfiabetfeu el (jracm) ic. the 
graces before and after meat, for long misin- 
terpreted as graecis, and alleged to show a 
Grcelc-tcaching school in 1425. 

As some indication of what wag learned in 
the grammar schools at this time, it may be 
mentioned that a feeble, or tattered {dchilu) 
Horace was bought for the Merton Grammar 
School boys in 1348 for a half-penny, while 
several pahs of white tablets for reporting 
argumeiils cost 2ld., showing that the dialectic 
method was applied to grammar as to other 
subjects. The master of this school at the 
time was Master John Cornwall (sec CoUN- 
WAiiiB, John). The successive attacks of tho 
plague in the Black Death iu 1349, the 
Second Plague in 1361, and less well known 
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but still dcstmctivQ outbreaks in 1369 md 
1380 mado such havoo in the knowledge of 
Latiii that special new endowments appeared 
necessary to restore it. Hence tlic groat in- 
crease of endowed grammar schools (see Endow- 
MBNTs, EotrcATiONAL), of which Winchestev 
College, founded in 1382, was the leading 
example. N^ovor, perhaps, had the superior 
efficacy of grammar as the foundation, gate 
and source of all tho liberal arts — the essen- 
tial cleinont of a liberal education — been more 
emphatically proclaimed than in its foundation 
charter. For tho first time a grammar school 
was made tho principal or indeed tho solo 
object of a coliogiatc church, ns important a 
step forward in. educational provision as the 
foundation of the first collegiate church as a 
University college in Merton College had been a 
hundred yeai-s before. It is much to be regretted 
that the object and curriculum of a grammar 
school was so well understood at the time that 
the elaborate code of statutes made for Sainte 
Marie Collcgo of Wynchestor " in 1400 contains 
not a ivord as to tiie content, of the curriculum, 
nor tho method of teachings but merely pre- 
acrihes that candidates arc to pass a com- 
petitive examination in the Old Donat " and 
plain song for admission ** to study in gram- 
maticals or the art faculty or scioiico of grnm- 
mar,'’ An equal parsimony of details is found 
in the niunoi'ous grammar schools endowed in 
connection witii colleges, chantries, gilds, and 
hospitals from that time to the evooi tlie Refor- 
mation. Though three hundred and more of 
these grammar schools were founded or re- 
founded, endowed or rc6ndowed, very few of tho 
foimdation deeds or statutes have come down to 
us; but, judging from those which have come 
down, they would not have greatly enlightened 
us. The greatest and richest of all tho free 
grammar schools, the College Rolall of Our 
Lady of Eton (q.v,)t was a mere replica in its 
statutes, as In its foundation, of that of Our 
Lady of Winchester. Colot ((/.a.) was no doubt 
expressing tho sentiments of all, when in hia 
statutes for tho refoiindcd and augmented St, 
Paul's School in 1518. he said, " what shall bo 
taught ... it passetn my wit to devyse and 
detcimyn in partieuler." Nor did ho unfor- 
tunately vouchsafe any details when he went 
on to say in gcnerall " that the scholars were 
to he " taught all way in good littcrature " and 
to denounce tho '* barbary, cornipcion and 
‘Laien adidlcmte '' which '' ignorant blyndo 
folis brought into this world," the " fylthynessc 
and abusion " which 'M*ayther may bo called 
tlian littcrature/' and went on to 
demand the olde Laten spech, the veray 
Romaync tong " of Tully and Vergil, as found 
m St, Augustine, St. Jerome, Sedulius and 
Jiiveiicus, arid other Latin Christian, writers of 
the lower Empire. What, besides Alexander 
oG Villa Dei’s (rf.a.) Voclnnale, or grammar in 
verse, was included in '' Blottcrature," we can 
only guess. Colet did not succeed m substi- 
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tuting the late Latm-Christians for the earlier 
classical authors in grammar schools in general, 
though he apparently revive<l thorn, as Milton’s 
reading appears to show, at St. PauVs, The 
statutes of Cardinal Wolaey,_ for the grammar 
school of his college at Xpswich, made in 1528, 
are preserved: and a year or two later wo 
have parts of tho curriculum of Winchester 
and tho whole of tlic curriculum of Eton as 
sent to Saffron Walden for adoption in tho 
newly refounded and endowed grammar school 
tliero. These show that the Laim Accidence 
of Stanbridge, scholar of Winchester and Master 
of Magdalen College School, of which Wolsey 
had himself been master, with at Eton tho 
grammar of Lily, first master of the refounded 
Bt. Paul’s School, and at Winchester that of 
Sulpichis, a fifteenth-century schoolmaster at 
Rome, had superseded Donatus and Alexander 
do Villa Dei. The lower forms read the 
pseiido-Ciito*« Moral^a^ ns their predecessors 
hnd done at Merton in 1308 and centuries 
before that, and ASsop’s Fables, whicli were 
still in vogue at Highgate Grammar School in 
18C0. For tho rest, they read Lucian's Di(h 
loifiies (ill Latin), Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Ter- 
ence, Giccro^s Paradoxes, VergiPa Eclogues m 
tUc Fourth Form; in the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh, Sallust, and VorgiPs ^neid, Cicero’s 
Letters, and Horace; with the figures of speech 
of Mosellanua, a German schoolmaster named 
Sohndc, of a pronouncedly Reloimation type, 
scoffing at Saints and Saints’ Days, and Eras- 
mus’ Copia verhorum, wliich was much hko 
isifric’s Colloquy and word books of the eighth 
century. Ceesar is the only author mentioned 
by Wolsey who docs not appear in the Win- 
chester and Eton curricula. Greek, it appears, 
was not taught, though it probably had been a 
little earlier under lloiman. ^ , 

Five years later the Reformation m England 
began with the dissolution of monasteries. 
Its educational first fruits are found in the 
statutes for the grammar schools attached to 
tho cathedrals of tho now foundation of Henry 
VIII, under the new deans and chapters in 
lieu of the old cathedral grammar schools, 
under the immediate cognizance of tho bishops. 
There is no noticeable difference in the curric- 
ulum. The master is indeed called by tho 
high-sounding name of arckididascalus, instead 
oi Magister Infonnator or scolarum, 

and the second master, hypodidascalns, insteacl 
of Ostiarms or Vice-monitor. Greek as well as 
Latin is now required of the master, though 
Latin only of the usher. The object of the 
foundation scholars, lodged, boarded, and 
clothed at the expense of the cathedral endow- 
ment, ia expressed, as before, to be to obtain 
a fair knowledge of Latin grammar and to 
talk and write Latin. No Greek author ia 
mentioned in the curriculum, which includes 
vaguely tho chaste poets and tho best his- 
torians, and in the Sixth or highest form Eras- 
mus’ Copia with “Horace and Qiccro and 
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other authors of tlmt class,” In none of (lie 
rc-fouiulations Uiuler Edimrd VI juul 
beth is any inkling given of tho eurriunliim 
contemplated beyond the (lirect-ioii thut the 
newly constituted school ifJ to ” cindure to all 
future time for the education, institution, cuul 
instvucUon of boys and youths in Krammav. ' 
(See FiiE3G Schools; Edwaud VI; Euza^ 
uETUAN Period in English Education; 

OKMATION AN1> EouCATION.) 

That Oreck had by this time crept into the 
schools is shown only by the salvos of verses 
presented to the King when he visited ^V^nches- 
ter and Eton, perhaps five per cent of which are 
ill Greek, Tt is not td! we come to the statutes 
made by Queou Elizabeth in 1560 for tlio gram- 
mar school attached to the Collegiate Church of 
Ibo Blmcd Voter of Woatmiustev, \Yh\cl\ took 
the place of the abbey difssoivcd by Henry VIII 
'and reinstated ^by Queen Mary, that any dif- 
Icrcnco in subject or detaiicd ourricuhira is 
forthcoming. The duty of both master and 
usher, luditfmgistcr and prwceptor^ is defined to 
bo to tench Latin, Greek, and Hebrew gram- 
mar, liUra hitmaniore^t poets mid orators. 
Cato andi^aop still prevail in the lowest forms 
with Vives Terence and Sallust in the 

Third Form, In the Fourth Form Greek gram- 
mar appears with LuciaiVa DiaCogUCc in Greek ; 
in the Fifth Form, Isocrates and Plutarch: 
in. the Sixth and Seventh, Demosthenes and 
Homer m well as Livy and Vergil. Only tbo 
Seventh Form was actually to be taught He- 
brew, devoting the last hour between five and sij^ 
every school day to Hebrew grammar with n- 
rcadiiig in the Psalms in Greek and Hebrew* 
That Hebrew remauictl an integral and ef- 
fective part of the eurrieulum at Westminster 
is clear from tbo evidence of Charles Hoolc^s 
iVeuJ Discoreri; 0/ the Old Artr 0/ Icffchinj^ ac/ioot 
(1059). He testifies that Westminster boys 
under Bushy made orations and verses in 
Hebrew and also “ AraUick and other oriental 
tongues ” to tho amazement of most of their 
hearers.” But though Hebrew was included 
in many school statutes np to the latter part of 
the seventeenth Century, niul Hoolc iiicludea 
it ill his Ideal school for three moriiinga a week, 
and Mills in 1741, in his Piterili(D forniandcB 
arlifes^f includes Hebrew and Lyra Propheitca 
for those boys who wished to be eimes,” 
it never had real hold in the grammar schools. 
It is still taught to a H mi tea extent at Mcr- 
chttiit Taylor's School, reputed to be founded 
in 1500, the same year as the Elizabethan 
Qtatutes were given to Westminster; and was 
traditionally taught a few years ogo at Louth 
Grammar School in Lincolnshire. The net 
result of the Ucnaisaance aiul llcforimUtiu on 
the curriculum and methods of gramtnar schools 
Was little inaro than to Place Greek in the same 
position as. Latia; wiU\ moro 6clah iiUathing 
to a real knowledge of it, but less consccfucnce 
attached and less effort made to ,atiain that 
knowledge In the mnjoTity of pupils. 


As to the class which nttoiulcd tho grammar 
schools, it is certain, notwitlustpiicruig oft-ro- 
jioateii assertions and commonly received 
notions to tho contrary, that it was in tlio main 
the same as now, that is, the niiddlo class, the 
younger sons of the nobility, including in that 
term the whole knightly class nud sc\uire- 
areby, the great and small landlords, the pro- 
fessional classes, which at first wore alinost 
entirely the common lawyers, ns the medical 
men and the chancery and ecclesiastical law- 
yers were mostly dorks and ousted L'om matri- 
mony, the merchants and tradesmen. The 
chief dilToreiice is that to this class since the Ref- 
ormation new recruits came forth from above 
nnd from below, from the eldest SQns of the 
lauded classes and from .select individuals of 
i\\{i working classes. lu Alfred the Great's 
family, according to Asser, the cklo«t son was 
brought up in chivalry, in lumtingj the arts 
of war, with only so much literary instruction 
as to learn Saxon poems by heart and to rend 
Saxon, while the youngest .sou was sent to tho 
grammar school. This practice was followed 
in other noble families with few exceptions 
throughout the Middle Ages, up to the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, the tincture of 
literature being probably less in the^ tenth to 
tbo twelfth contuYies than in ninth, and 
growing ns learning grew from the thirteenth 
century onwards. Throughout, the younger 
sons even of the noblest famlljcs went to gi'anv 
mnr schools and acquired learning for the 
clerkly profession, which included not only 
bishops and prie.sts, but tho whole of the govern- 
ment services, diplomacy and the ,law, and, 
mcreasingly, fa Aaidc commerce. While William 
Rufus was a rude soldier, the younger son 
Henry was sent to school, nnd learned grammar, 
and, as William of Malmesbury mentions, when 
he became kin^, in all his wai'.? and troubles 
never forgot his learning or to read books. 
The celebrated Abelard was ilic oldest son of a 
Breton knight and landowner. TJiomas h 
Bocket, who is expressly recorded as having 
passed through the school of the city of London, 
ix,^ St, I’auFs School, before gohig to Paris 
Umvevsity, was the eon of a sheviff of London 
in the days when nldcrmcn were still hereditary 
landowners and their ofliecs territorial govern- 
ments. On the other hand. Abbot Sampson 
of Bury, who also went to Paris University, wns 
so poor that he could not pay the penny fee at 
Bury School, and at Paris eked out his living 
by carrying holy water. The arclibishops and 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, and canons, who 
lind all been at grammar schools, and after the 
twelfth century mostly at universities, were 
predominantly of noble birth. It was ona of 
the griovancos of tho chapter of Lincoln, when 
Bishop Grosseteste (q.tf,) wanted to visit 
them, that he was not a gentlcmnn, When 
Henry III wanted to hang the Oxford scholars, 
recruited from tho granimtir schools, who had 
taken a leading part in the defense of North- 
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ampton in 1204, he was prevented by the barons 
of ins own side, who protested that they were not 
going to have the blood of their sons and re- 
lations shed, A fourtoenth-century list of the 
Bcholars of Paris University contains several 
counts and other nobles of various nations. 
The first poor and needy scliolara ” of Win- 
chester and of Eton were scions of well known 
county families, and the Commoners of Win- 
ol wKovw hmvwvci sftlvilRVft, 
by statute bound to be " sons of the nobility ” 
and were so in fact to within twenty years 
of the Reformation, when the lists cease. The 
Eton statutes excluded villeins, wliich included 
the majority of farmers and artisans. In 1447 
the University of Oxford petitioned the T.ord 
Say and also the House of Commons for their 
help to got Duke Humphrey's library for them, 
on the express ground that many of your 
noble lineage and kinsmen have studied and 
shall hereafter in the said University.^' As 
a matter of fact, wo know at least one relation 
of Lord Say who was a scholar of Winchester 
and follow of New College, Oxford, and another 
who was a scholar of ICton. Macclesfield Gram- 
mar Scliool was founded in 1503, expressly for 
” gcntilmens sonnes and oilier gotlemcnncs 
children of the towae and contre thereabouts." 
Colct ordered that his free scholnrs should 
j)rovido wax caudles for the school nt the cost 
of their friends, when wax was a costly luxury. 
But perhaps the most striking testimony to 
the fact that the grammar schools were mostly 
frequented by the upper classes is the story of 
the admission of poor scholars " on the new 
foundation of Canterbury Cathedral Gram- 
mar School in 1541. " More than one or two 

of the CommissiouQvs would have none achnitted 
but sons or younger brethren of gentlemen; 
as for others, Inisbandmon's children, they were 
move for the plough and io be avtlfteovs than to 
occupy the place of tlie leartied sort.” Arch- 
bishop Crnnmer, himself a scion of an ancient 
faiuUy in Nottinghamshire, had to stand up for 
the new idea of admitting the really poor and to 
protest not in favor of a majority of poor, but 
against "utterly" excluding them. At Can- 
terbury, as at Worcester, the names of the schol- 
ars admitted are those mainly of the county 
families of Kent and Worcestershire. The ad- 
mission of tho working classes to participate in 
the seliools was one of the ucav ideas of the 
revolution called the Reformation, and was one 
of the objects of the great increase in free, f.c. 
gratuitous, schools winch followed it. At tho 
same time another effect of the Renaissance and 
lloformation was tlic increase also of the \ipper- 
inost classes in the grammar schools, though it 
was not till the seventeenth centuiy that tho 
eldest sons of great nobles are found in them. It 
was thought something of a senndal when, in 
15(19, the heir of Broughton castic, afterwards 
Lord Say nntl Sole, became a scholar of Win- 
chester College as Founder's kin. It was not so 
regarded a century later when Sir Robert Wal- 


pole was a " poor and needy " scholar of Eton. 
Until the distinction grew up in the oighteoiith 
century between the great grammar schools 
which became known as public schools to which 
aristocracy flocked, and the smaller schools, 
the ordinary country grammar schools pre- 
sented a teal mixture of classes. The local 
nobility and gentry were found in them side 
l)y side with the local tradesmen and farmers. 
Tl\^ sum of iW f^vuwiY, p&mug Kx> Skit um- 
versities as commoners at Oxford or pensioners 
at Cambridge, often took the soits of the latter 
with them ns servHora anil sizars. This prac- 
tice had descended from medieval times, when 
the servitors who were numbered with tlie socii! 
of a rich man and lived in the same hostel were 
more often poor relations than of a lower class. 
The truth is that in the grammar schools, as in 
the church itself, and the professions as in other 
institutions, the progress has been from aris- 
tocracy and exclusion to democracy and the 
open door. 

It was not considered after the Reformation 
any move than before that the grammar schools 
should tench anything but the classical lan- 
uages. But the later years of Queen Eliza- 
cth's reign were marked in many grammar 
schools, especially in the smaller country town, 
by the attempt to introduce English reading and 
writing and arithmetic in tho lower parts of the 
grammar scliool under the usher. In the sevon- 
tecnih century, especially during and after 
the commonwealth, it became almost a com- 
monplace for the founders of small country 
grammar schools, of which thoro .wcro a largo 
number, to prescribe English grammar, and 
Latin only " if required." But it was not till 
close on the GommouwcalUi period itself that 
it occurred to people to found separate English 
schools or elementary schools, not grammar 
schools and commonly free (see Fueb Schools), 
But the pathetic belief in the magic of Latin 
grammar as an indispensable tatisinan to un- 
lock the doors of knowledge prevailed spasmodi- 
cally even to the nineteenth century, even 
when the founders were clearly not thinking of 
providing education for the clas.s who would 
go to the universities. But at Whittington 
ill Derbyshire, founded in lC8i for 20 of tho 
meanest and poorest mens’ sons born in tho 
pnri.sh,” Latin as well as English and accounts 
were prescribed; at Lowestoft in Suffolk in 
1735 a schoolmaster was to teach forty boys, 
with prefereneo to fishermen's childron of the 
parish, writing, reading, accounts, and Latin; 
at Wigglesvvorih in Yorkshire in 1789 a sum 
of £1000 was willed for the establishment of 
Clarke's Tree School to teach children horn in 
the township, or whoso parents were legally 
settled there, Latin, English, writing, and 
accounts. 

In the seventeenth century English began 
to take u more permanent part in the grammar 
schools, not that it was ever taught as a set 
subject and studied as a language or literature 
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in school, but the practice began of niaking Eng- 
iiah versions of Latin verse and Engliah essays in 
claaaical aubjccta. At the end of the seven- 
tccntli ceiitiu;y, though French began to be 
studied and French dictionaries and pliraae- 
books to bo written, it wag taught in separate 
Bchoola. Perhaps the earliest recorded in- 
stance of a French master teaching French in 
an ordinary grammar school known is that of 
a Frencli usher at Croydon Grammar School, 
then part of Archbishop Whitgift’s hospital, 
about 1717. But from the rather casual 
way in which he la brat mentioned it is certain 
this was not the first instance of such iishera, 
TJio uiiwillhigncas, and, according to legal 
decisions, the inability of the grammar schools 
to open their doors to modern subjects on a 
level with the ancient languages led to a marked 
decay in them during the eighteenth century. 
(Sec EiQimBNTU Century in English Edu- 
cation.) In 1805 in the Leeds Grammar 
School me (AKarncy-Gcneraf vft. ITOfefei/, IL 
Vcs. 241) Lord Chancellor Eldon {q.v.) .stopped 
the cHoTts of the governora of the school to pro- 
vide for tile admission of modern subjects, 
holding that the Court had no authority to 
fill a school intended to teach the learned 
languages grammatically ’ ^ with scholars learn- 
ing the grammar and French languages, mathe- 
matics, and anything except Greek and Latin.’* 
A separate branch of the school to teach tlicso 
subjects ” miglit be very useful to the youth 
of Leeds, but could not possibly bo represented 
as useful to the charity,” and it was to the 
utility of the charity the court had to look. 
This decision stopped all reform of tho gram- 
mar schools, cKcept whon, as In tho ease of 
Leeds itself, the endowment was large enough 
to go to tho cost of a private aet of Parliament. 
A generation later the Grammar Schools Act 
of lS‘iO overruled the decision and enabled tho 
court to widen the curriculum, but only by tho 
expensive process of n lawsuit. It took an- 
other generation before by the Endowed Schools 
Act, 18C9 (9.e.), a body of Endowed Scliools 
Commiasioners was instituted to create more 
or less popularly elective governing bodies and 
to introduce natural science and modern lan- 
guages. This had to be done by separate 
schemes in each case, frequently opposed ui 
Parliament on political grountis, But now 
there are many grammar schools, in which 
grmnmar forms a very small part of the wliole 
curriculum, which do not tench Greek at all, 
and in which it is even possible to escape Latin 
altogether , On the other hand, those which 
have been moat successfully reformed in their 
government and have in view the preparing 
of boys for the universities retained a greater 
but more efficient instmclion in classics, such 
as Sherborne in Dorsetshire, Sedborgh in York- 
shire, two of the earliest of the .so-called Free 
Grammar Schools of King Edward VI, Derby 
and Ipswich, have dropped tho word "grammar” 
and in imitation of Rugby, which was one of 


the earliest to do so, call themselves simply 
Sherborne or Sedbergn School, after the name 
of their place, and would describe themselves 
as Public Schools almost in contradis- 

tinction to grammar schools. The latter terrn, 
however, has been retained, and is still used in 
schools in some of the great manufacturing 
towns like Leeds and Manchester. A. F, L. 

See articles on iucliviclual schools, e.g, Eton ; 
riAiinow; Sr. Paul’s; Public Schools; Enq- 
LAN&, Education in, under Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

Present Position. — A classification of Eiig- 
lisli secondary schools ia a matter of some diffi- 
culty. Many factors which arc extraneous to 
education enter in to complicate the question. 
But the following three broad divisions may be 
made: (1) Those schools whicli .are known as 
the Public Schools par excellence; most of these 
will receive separate treatment (e.g. Wincliester^ 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, etc.). And since the 
Public Schools have established a traditiou. 
an account of their general organization and 
spivH will be given under Puqlic Schools. 

(2) A wide middle division including day and 
boarding schools, some accepting a govern- 
ment grant, some not, all charging fees, and tho 
majority developed out of old foundations, 
(See Endowments; END 0 ^VED Schools Act.) 

(3) The third class of schools consist of those 
recently founded and maintained by local au- 
thorities and supported by government grants, 
taking pupils as a rule direct from elementary 
schools and keeping them for about four years. 
For these ace Enoland, Ehucation in. 

Here only^ those schools which fall into tho 
second division ate treated. Generally tlicso 
schools are attended by the children of the 
middle classes, and >Yith the exception of those 
who hold scholarships or free places all pupils 
pay fees which vary in amount from £12 to £24 
jn‘dfty schools and £75 to £120 in boarding 
schools. ^Vhile it has been found convenient 
to group these schools under the caption of 
Grammar Scliools, tho titles vary widely. 
With many the term ** College” has found great 
popularity in imitation of true collegiate schools 
like Eton (sec, however, Gqlleoe, English); 
others merely bear the plaeo name, and others 
again, retain the title of Grammar School. The 
organization of all the schools is approximately 
tho same. While some may receive pupils at 
the age of nine or ten, secondary work generally 
begins at the age of tweWo, the pupils receiving 
their preliminary education in elementary or 
in special preparatory schoolsj and continues up 
to nineteen, altliough there is usually a great 
leakage at sixteen. The schools arc usually 
divided into modern and classical sides; tho 
former prepares boys for practical and com- 
mercial life as soon as they leave school, or in 
some cases for the universities, the latter for 
tho universities and the professions. In some 
schools all pupils receive a common basis in 
ft “ junior scliool,” and bifurcation takes place 
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ill the senior school tit the nge of thirteen or 
fourUiCtt. In a few ensea provision is mailo 
for special science and mathematical aides, 
for special preparation for army examinations, 
etc. The schools are organized in forms 
generally on a basis of six, and each form is 
under a form master who has general charge 
of pupils in his class, while for certain subjects, 
such ns science and mathematics, there are 
specialists. For the iuQuenco of examinations 
on the work of English schools, see under that 
topic, For the social organization see Ath- 
letics, Educational! ; Boaudinq ScirooLfl; 
Dohmitouies; Public Schools; Fagging; 
PuBFECTs: Student Lips; etc. 

The following schools taken from the Ftdiftc 
Bchooh y earhook (l&ll) may be regarded ns 
representative. The basis of selection is the 
same as for membership of the Headmasters’ 
Conference — namely, number of pupils in the 
school (one hundred boys nt least), number of for- 
mer pupils resident as undergraduates at Oxford 
and Cambridgo (ton at least), and number of 
boys sent up to the universities annually (five 
or six at least). The nine great Public Schools 
are left for separate treatment. The dates of 
foundation in the loUowing list are based on 
Leach, 



Dath op 
Founda- 
tion 

NUMnUH OF 

NvMnnn dP 


Pupils 

MASTBnU 

Abingdon School . . . 

Hi03 

120 

10 

(rofounded) 



Aldonham School . . . 

Beaumont College, Old 

16D7 

1801 

1652 

210 

1 17 

Windsor , . , . , 
Bedford Grammar School 

180 

soo 

36 

47 


(refemnded) 



Bcrkiiamstcd School . . 

1545 

405 

22 

Birkenhead School . , 
King Edwards VPa High 
lionool, liYtm’mghnTn 

18G0 

200 

10 


1 470 

27 

Bishop’s Stortford Col- 




logo ...... 

Dlundcira School, Tlvor- 

1808 

133 

14 

ton 

1604 

bcfoio 

250 

20 

Boston School .... 

1327 

105 

7 

Bradfield Collcgo , . . 

1850 

287 

27 

Bradford Grammar 

before 



School 

1548 

550 

26 

Christ College, Brecon , 
Brighton College . . . 

1541 

100 

T 

1846 

before 

242 

10 

Bristol Grammar School 

U7l 

before 

380 

21 

Brom^rove School • . 
Leys School, Cnmbrldgo 

1548 

140 

12 

1876 

166 

18 

Perse Grammar School, 




Cambridge . , > . 
King’s Scbool, Canter^ 

1015 

210 

23 

bury 

St. Etimund’a Sohool, 

508 

237 

18 

Canterbury , , , , 

1749 

boforo 

126 

13 

Carllalo Grammar School 
Cheltenham Collcgo, 

1200 

140 

9 

CheUenbam .... 
Dean Close Memorial 

1841 

600 

49 

School, Cheltenham . 

1880 

220 

13 

King's School, Cheater . 

1541 

140 

0 

Cliigwoll School . . , 

Christ's Hospital, West 

1020 

100 

0 

Horsham ..... 

1552 

820 

47 

City of London School , 
‘Clifton Collogo, Bristol . 

1834 

716 

36 

1802 

050 

61 


Date, op , 
Founda- ' 

TJON 

OF ] 

PUPJLS 

SfUMaER OP 

MABrcRs 

1506 

335 

25 

1873 

270 

17 

1871 

200 


lOtO 

liiifure 

701 

43 

uso 

(refeunded 

V 102 

13 

1640) 

j 


1807 

200 

17 

1855 

S8l 

29 

1332 

130 

11 

1604 

250 

31 

1880 

230 

20 

1507 

140 

13 

'mi 

140 ' 

W 

1503 

120 

n 

1802 

400 

35 

1381 

120 

12 

1602 

380 

25 

1556 

100 

17 

1880 

before 

200 

17 

1477 

m 

10 

1833 

186 

l8 

1013 

420 

20 

1862 

155 

13 

1820 

before 

230 

18 

1472 

109 

0 

1843 

222 

31 

1851 

265 

lO 

1552 

275 

32 

1515 

685 

37 

18*12 

259 

17 

1848 

101 

14 

1820 

140 

IS 

1864 

500 

36 

1506 1 



1616 f 

880 

45 

1843 

000 

40 

1018 

300 

15 

1833 

270 

23 

1807 

209 

22 

1863 

157 

17 

1014 

177 

12 

1002 

before 

160 

12 

1260 

before 

90 

0 

1280 

370 

20 

1684 

105 

11 

1404 

840 

25 

1878 

150 

11 

1480 

lOO 

lO 

1803 

120 

10 

1851 

172 

12 

1732 

230 

12 

y 1817 

2iO 

20 

! 1B70 

before 

200 

21 

13 

1125 

135 

! 1657 

300 

30 

(] 184*1 

300 

28 

, 048 

218 

U 

1587 

280 

10 

, 1571 

450 

24 

1626 

220 

18 


WhilgUt OrAmmnr 
SoKouli Croydon , , 
Donstuno ColJogo . , . 
Dover CoNcgo « , , , 
Dulwich Collcgo, I.«ndon 

Durham School , , , 

Enatbourno Col lego , 

Ei> 80 m Coltefeo . . , 
Exetor School ► , , 
Folatcd School . . . 
FqUcis CoKcgo . . * 
Gigglcanrlck School . 
Trinity CoNcgo, Glcn> 
alttVond , > > . 

Eiunboth Colic go, Guorn 

»cy 

Hailoybui^ Collcgo . 
Hereford Cathedral 

School 

Hlghgato School . . 
Grcaham’a School, Holt 
Ilymors College, Hull 

Inawloh School , . 
King WUhntn’o Collcgo 
Isle of Man . . , 
Ow'co’a School, Islington 
Victoria College, Jersey 
King'll Collcgo Sciiuo 
Wimbledon . . , 
Rwal Grnmtiiar Seboo 
Lancaster .... 
SS. Mary anil Nicolas 
College, Lancing . , 

St. John's School, LoaVb* 

orhend 

Lced a Grammar School . 
WyggOHton Gr/imranr 
School, Loicostor , , 

LWeriwjl Colkao . . . 
Llandovery College , . 
Lorelto School . . , 

Molvorn Oolkgo . . . 

Manchester Grammar 

School 

Marlborough College , 


Crosby , . . 
Morcblston Castio 
School, Edinburgh 
Mm kim School . . . 

Monhton Combo School. 

near Bath . . . . 
Monmouth Qramraar 

School , 

Hav.'OftsVle-undfir'Lymo 
High School . . . . 

Norwich School , . , 

NoUtnghiua lUch School 
Oakham School . . . 
OuiuJto School . . . . 
Oxford High School . , 


Oxford 


ford ..... 
Plymouth CoUego 
Portsmouth Grammar 
Sthool , , , , 

Si. Polor’sColkgo.IlmJlo 
Si, Lawrcnco Collcgo 
Itamsgato , . . 

Heading School , . 
lleptou School, Rep ton. 

on-Trent .... 
Rossfill School, Fleet woo 
St, Alban’a School , . 

St. Bees Sehool . , 

St. Olavo’a and St. Sa 
vlour's Grammar 
School, London . . 
Sedborgh School « . 
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fiherborno School . . . 

Slonyhu rat Coll CKO . , 

Tonbridgo School ► , • 

Tendon 

Uuj)inKhtim School , . 
Wftkofiohl Omtnimnt 
School 


Warwick School, • k 
Wcllitiglon College , 
Wcymovith CollcRo , . 
Wol verb amp Ion ocbooi . 
Woodlirideo School . . 
'Worcester Cathedral 
King'a School . , . 

Worceatoc Royal Qr<un« 
mar School .... 
8 t. I’etcr'a ScLooh Ygrlc , 


P;VTE DF 

Founda- 

tion 

iVuAtnuti OF 
PUI'ILS 

NlfMDKH OF 
Masteds 

155ft 



(rcfoumlctl) 

280 

U 

1592 

300 

20 


450 

ao 

1850 

150 

16 

mao 

390 

26 

16S4 

440 

37 

1591 

250 

' 18 

bororo 


16 

loco 

200 

1853 

490 

30 

im 

115 

12 

1.51.') 

2G0 

10 

1002 

Ml 

12 

1540 

150 

14 

beforo 



1293 

275 

17 

8th c<^ntljry 

140 

10 


RtfeteEces •, — 

CAnw8r.i3, M. ISnHowed Gratnmar Schools in JSnffhtid 
onii l^Rlca. 181S.) 

Lejacii, a. F. Bnadsfi Schools at (he Rc/onji(tiion> (Ox- 
Cowl, ISOO.) 

Victoria CoioUu Ilkfories, articles on ScIjooIb. 

Norwood, C.* flntl Hope, A. H. The ffioher Edncalion 
of JJohs to ISngland, (London, 1909.) 

Public Schooh Yearbook, Rivint; an aeconnt of the or- 
ganiiiatlon of oAch school ntu) the lUoralnre con* 
iicctod with each. (London, annual.) 

fichoolmosfera’ ycar&r>ofc, ipving a cbToniele and review of 
the year (bearing on secondary education) and gen- 
eral in(<jrn\atioti, (London, annual.) 


STUDY OF. — Sea 

Ei^omsu; 15 noli^ii Usage; OnKi^K Language 
A^^p liiTEhATunB; Latin Lanquaqtq and Lit- 

ERATUIIB, 


GRAMMATEUS (Heinrich Schreiber, or 
Honricus Scriptor, whence the Latinised Greek 
(orm of Gramnmtcus). — Mathematician; was 
born at Erfurt, nt least as early ns 1490, anti 
doscTibes himself in one of his works as U enrich 
GrammaieUH von J^rfmi tier eiheti freien kihisten 
Messier. He wnii a student at Cracow and nt 
the University of Vienna (1507), and was well 
known ns a teacher, and also as a Icctufcr in 
the university where he was edueatxid, H\a 
publications include an aritluneiic, Rechen-- 
Diiohhn, that appeared in 1518, 'with .•jubsecpient 
editions in 1535, 1544, 1554, and 1572, Ho 
also published the following: AlgorWimns pro^ 
jjorlionum^ m which was included some work 
ni the theory of music (Cracow, 1514); Libellns 
de coiHpositione t'C^Hfanua pro vosormn men- 
5urafioH<j (Vienna, 1518); Beimel und khttnst- 
lick lUthnung tmek der Hegel nnd welhisch 
praciic (NUrnberg, 1521); Algorismus de in- 
kgris Hegula de iri cum exemplis (Erfurt, 1523) ; 
Ej/n hirh newe Rechenn uund Vwjrbtiecktegun 
(Erfurt, 1523). Hudolfif ((/.a.) learned algebra 
from Grammatcus, for UcrecoKls hia thim. , to 
him in these words: felt hab von meiMer Hein'- 
rkhn ^ so Gramwialeas peneant dcr Cass an- 
fcngklichcii herichi emphangen. Sag im dnnnnb 
danck. X). E. S. 


GRANADA UNIVERSITY. — See Spain, 
Education in. 

grand island college, grand 

island, neb. — A coeducational institu- 
tion maintniuing academic, collegiate, coin- 
mcreial, and music departments. The entvanee 
requiroments to the college arc equivalent to 
the work of a high school. The college confers 
the degree of A.IL on completion of the requi- 
site courses. There is a faculty of twenty-five 
instructors. 

GRANGER, THOMAS. — ^Vriter of a Latin 
grainmar, 161(5, and a logic, 1620. The gram- 
mar is entitled: Synlagjna Graniinalicuni, or 
an caste and piethodicall explanalion of Lilly s 
Grm lar; wherehg the mulerie of (his Art is 
more plainly set forth, balk for the heiter helpe 
of all schoole-niaisiers, in the Into order of leach- 
ing, and the sehoUers far more ensic ollainetiient 
of the Laline longue, 1616. Granger was an 
M.A. of Peterhouse College, ^ Cambridge, ap- 
parently minister at Butter wick, near Boston, 
111 Lincolnslurc. His jjrammar is of importance 
on account of the Epistlo to tho Reader, con- 
taining " the gcnerall Theorike, or true grounds 
of teaching.** In thia treatise Granger points 
out that commonly doubtfulness and confu.sion 
exist in teacher and scholar, unless he is full 
master of his subicct and understands child 
nature. Granger has a dear insight into the 

child. He understanda that the psychology 
of the child is different from that of the man, 
and goes on to point out the dilTcrences in a 
very modern spirit. Granger anticipates some- 
thing of the doctrine of sdC-activLty. " The 
scholar must attain to learning by his own study, 
imlusiry, diligenee and exercise, imng his 
master as a help, as a nurse, or tnairieef^ 

In 1620 Granger published Syntagma Logician 
— or the Divine Logike. This was a logic for 
divines in the practice of preaching " and for 
the help of " judicious hearers '* aud “ geuerally 
for all,’* It is dedicated to Bacon. The work 
is founded on Rainiis ((/.u.), the great xoformev 
of logic, with modern applications. Granger 
supplies scriptural and theologicn! illustrations 
of io^ic, as Frauacc had supplied English 
poetical and legal illustrations. F. W. 

R^ferertcer-- 

Watbon, Fobtek- Tbc Enaliab Grnmmar Schooh wp lo 
wao, inn 207-208. (CiimbriUge, 1908.) 

GRANT, CHARLES (1740-1837). — States- 
man and philanthropist, bom in Inverncsshirc. 
He was early taken by an undo tq Iiuiia, where 
he entered the service of the East India Com- 
pany, with whom he attained a position of sreat 
importance and inUuence. He interested nim- 
aeli greatly in the need for the social better- 
ment of the natives, and never tired of sending 
to England suggestions for the increased cstab- 
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lishment of missions in India. On his return 
to Englntid he ^vns instrumental in founding 
the Church Missionary Society (1799) and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (1804). 
His treatise, Ohservaliom on Ihc State of Socictji} 
amonq iho Asiatic Sxihjecls of Great Briiam 
particularly with Respect to Morals; and on Ike 
Means of Improving it (1813), led to the ap- 
pointment by Parliament of a Bishop of Cal- 
cutta with jurisdiction over India and Ceylon, 
and to the grant of a lac of rupees (S50,000) 
for promoting education. He drew attention, 
also, to the need of industrial training in India. 
Grant was also the originator of a plan for the 
education of young civil sew ants of the East 
India Company, which resulted in the cstab- 
Uahinent in 1805 of the East India GoUege at 
Haileyburg. (See Pub we Service, Training 
Foa>) He sat in Parliament from 1802 to 1818 
as member for Ilia native county. 

RftfetftAce 

MonaiB, H. The Li/e of Charles Orani, (London, 1004.) 

GRANT, ZILPAH, — See Banisteh, Zilpah 
Grant, 

GRANTHAM, THOMAS (d. 1664). — A 
clergyman who on scf|Uestralion of his parson- 
age became a private schoolmaster, an advocate 
of a speedy way of teaching the Hebrew. 
Greek, and Latin tongues, and the doterminca 
opponent of corporal punishment. He appears 
to have belonged to a Lincolnshire family and 
to liave studied at Oxford from 1628 to 1630 and 
at Cambridge (Pcterhousc, M.A. 1634). Before 
1644 he was teaching in Bow Lane, and wrote 
his Brainhreakers Breaker (Mvr}po<h^QponaCKrm) 
in which he protests vigorously against tue 
severity of schoolmasters, Grantham gives a 
picture of the school teaching of the times, 
in which he attacks the weakness of teaching 
grammar by rote in an unintelligible language, 
Grantham sought to teach grammar rules 
unclerstandiugly " and by often applying them, 
tlic rules come without book whether they will 
or no."' Still more remarkable was Grantham 
in liis Bmmhrcafccrs Breaker newly broke out 
again in 1649-1650. In it he says: A boy 
may easily learn a thousand >Yords in ten days, 
that is, a hundred words in a day.” Grantham 
proposes as remedy that all the revenues of the 
free grammar schools should be taken from 
them and placed in the hands of a treasuror, 
and oJily those schoolmasters who proved their 
ability to teach well should receive tlie public 
money. On one occasion, one of Grantham^s 
challenges against a London public school was 
accepted and judgment given in favor of Grant- 
ham. 

Grantham also wrote Axiimadversions on 
Camden* s Greek GramwaVy dealing with his 
favorite topic of the folly of learning grammar 
b^M'ote; and in 1644 he wrote A Diseottrse m 
Dermon o/ the Teaching in Free Sclmh and 


other coxntnon Sckoolsj in which he introduces 
three ordinary mastoxs of Free Schools, a citizen, 
a country gentleman, a traveler, and himself, 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Tongues in 
London.^’ In 1660 he translated three books 
of Homer’s Iliad into English. P» W. 

Reference : — 

Dteftonayi/ of A^anoHcil 

GRANTS, — See Ai»pon'pioNMENT School 
Funds; Budget, School; National Govern- 
ment AND Education; School Funds. 

GRAPH. — A term used in algebra to refer 
to the representation of an equation by the 
methods of analytic geometry (g.t/.), and oc- 
casionally to refer to other line and surface rep- 
resentations of functions. The introduction of 
this topic into elementary algebra is recent. As 
in all such cases, there have been three periods 
in this introduction r (1) the period of adoption 
for the purpose of Idling tlic gap left by the omis- 
sion o£ some obsolete topic; (2) the period of 
extravagant and ill-considered use of a novelty; 
(3) the period of reaction and of investigation 
of the real merits of the theory. From tlic edu- 
cational standpoint the greatest value of the 
graph lies in its power of showing visually the 
number and nature of the roots of an equation. 
For elementary purposes, as a means of finding 
the actual roots of an equation, its value is slight, 
although in the computation of the roots of 
a numerically higher equation it has of late bean 
shown to be very useful. Its value in showing 
the functional relation of algebraic expressions 
is also great, and is coming to be recognized. 

In elementary algebra it is desirable to in- 
troduce curve tracing as au aid in the study 
of the negative number. This work also offers 
an opportunity of showing the change in a 
function of a variable as the variable changes. 
It may next be introduced in connection with 
the study of simultaneous equations of the first 
degree in two variables. Here there are four 
types that may advantageously be considered: 
(1) Two simultaneous equations such as,*!; + 72/ 
« 15, 9 a; *- 3 2 ^ «« 3. In this case the lines will 
intersect, and the result is a visual illustration 
of the fact that two such equations have, in 
general, a root, and that only one root is pos- 
aiblft. (2) Two inconai&tcnt equations svich as 
6 ,t 0 y - 7, and 4 a* — 6 y *= 5. In this case the 

Uuca will be imtallcl, and the student secs that 
there is no point in common, and hence that two 
such equations in two unknowns are not neces- 
sarily simultaneous. (3) Two identical equa- 
tions, such ns 6 *f 9 1 / = 12, and 4 5? -f 0 y ^ 8. 
Here the two lines are identical, and the student 
sees that there is an infinite number of points 
on the two lines, and hence that there is an 
infinite number of values of x and y thnt will 
satisfy the two equations, (4) Three or more 
simultaneous equations in two unknowns, such 
23:--y=l, 7x-h4y»^26, Here 
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the Uiroc lines pass through the eomraon point 
(2 3), iHul tlio student sees that m general tlirco 
such equations have one common root, but that 
in a spcciai case the lines may bo concuiTent 
awd cquovUons iiidetcrminato> The next 
use of the graph is found in the study of quad- 
ratics. Here the use is twofold: (1) In the 
study of a single quadratic equation in one un- 
known, the graph shows clearly the number 
hex the (act that iiixa?;luary 

roots enfcor in pnir^j nnd the meaning of equal 
roots. (2) In the study of two quadratics in- 
volving two unknowns, or of one quadratic and 
one linear equation, the graph shows the num- 
ber of roots to be expected, and the possibilities 
08 to the nature of tlio roots. ITor example, a 
straight lino cuts a conic in two points, and 
hence wo expect two roots in solving a system 
consisting of a quadratic and a linear equation. 
Two comes, howoverj intersect in four points, 
nnd hence wo expect four roots, Tho graph 
shows how two of these roots mav be identical 
(Uie conics being tangent), or how two im- 
nginai'ica may enter at the same instant, and 
afl this makes an impression on tho atiKlcnt^a 
mind that the incro analytic proof does not 
make. 

Used in this spirkt, a reasonable study of 
graphs is desirable. Carried beyond these 
limits, tho work usually degenerates into a for- 
malism without object and without renl mtei'cat. 

D, E. S. 

GRAPHIC CURVE, — A term applied to 
A lino the cliaractcri sties of which indicate to 
tlio eye the relationship which two variable 
quantities sustain to each other as either tho 
one or the other is increased or diminished. 
In order to determine this curve, two lines of 
xcfcrcucG, called axes, arc drawn perpendicular 
to each other, A number of corresponding 
values of tho two variables are obtained, and 
for each pair of vaUica n point Is ploUetl, tho 
perpendicular distnnees of which from tho two 
axes aro representative of each of the two 
variables in that calculation. After a number 
of such points arc plotted, it is usually possible 
to diaxY through them a Ui\o which will iudicato 
the general character of the relationship be- 
tween the variables involved. One of the best 
knoxvn ol the graphic curves is that illustrating 
Weberns law, or tho psychophysical law oi the 
relationship between the liitcnaity of slimuli 
and the intensity of corresponding seiisntions. 
It is found that in order to got any sensation 
at all tho stimulus must be considerable. After 
this, as the stimulus is increased, the intensity 
of the sensation increases at ficat very rapidly, 
then more slowly, until at last further increase 
in the stimulus produces no result on the in- 
tensity of the sensation. In general, in order 
to produce an appreciable incrcaso in the in- 
tensity of tlic sensation the intensity of thoatini- 
ulus must be increased by a certain proportion 
of itself. The law may bo pictured by tho 


following graphic curve (Fig. 1). Distance 
measured on OX indicates intensity of stimu- 
lus. Distance measured on OY indicates 
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intensity of sensation. Intensity Oh of stim- 
ulus corresponds to intensitj'^ Oa of aensatiou. 
Both are represented by point p on tho curve. 
The curve iu general resembles a parabola. 

Giaphio curves may vary from straight lines 
to curves of great irregularity, One of tho 
simplest types is the ettrve of distribution, 
brought into prominence in psychological 
statistics by Sir Francis Galton {q.v.). It 
reprcBonts tho number of indWiduala of a ^ronp 
who represent each of the various existing 
differences in reforcnco to any characteristic. 
For example, in a given fairly homogeneous 
population, there will bo very few very short 
men, very few very tall men, and, as wo ap- 
proach the average height from either extromc, 
the number of individuals who correspond to 
the successivo measurements will at first in- 
crease slowly, then more raiiidly. The general 
form of tho normal curve of cUstributiou is as 
follows (Fig. 2): Distance measured on OX 



Pia. 2. 


indicates tho amount of tho characteristics 
in question. Distance measured on QY in- 
dicates number of individuals. 

Ill reference to such distributions three val- 
ues are of importance. These are the average, 
which Is obtained by adding all the measure- 
ixicnts together and dividing by the numhev 
of individuals concerned: the median, which 
represents the mensurcmciit above or lielow 
which 50 per cent of all the individual measure- 
ments lie, and tho mode, or the measurement 
raptesentod by the gvc-atesfe number of iudivid- 
uals. It is interesting to note that average, 
median, and mode may in tho samo ease repre- 
sent different values^ a fact which the form 
of tlie curve will readily display. 

If a populatiQu, itistcad q£ being Komageneoua., 
is divided^ for example, into two groups which 
vary considerably from each other in rcfcrencG 
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to the trait in question, this fact 'will be shown 
by a deviation from the normal curve of dis^ 
tribution* A population made up of two races, 
one considerably taller than the other, would 
be apt to bo represented by a curve sagging at 
the center, as in Fig. 3. Here the modes w 


other trait must bo found. These successive 
averages must then be plotted and the cuvvo 
drawn through tlioiu. It is cvidetit that the 
curve will progress regularly in the direction of 
increase in the basal trait. Ordinarily such 
regular progress .will not be discovered in refev- 




Pio. 3. 

and 7n^ of the two racial groups would vary 
considerably from each other, producing the 
effect indicated. 

Again, if some scleotivc agency tends to 
destroy those who vary either above or below 
the normal, the curve v?ill exhibit this inffuenco 
by falling off abruptly on the sido affected, and 


• 3^1 


Fro, 4. 

representing what is known as a skew distri- 
bution, as in Fig. 4, 

Another eimple type of graphic curve may 
bo called the curve of flticiualion. In this the 
measurements on one axis represent intervals 
of time, while those made on the other represent 
the fluctuating values. The rato of growth in 
height or weight or of advance in any mental 
tra^t may thus be represented to the eye, 
Here the curves tend in one direction, but 
where health or school attendanco or amount of 
improvement is represented, they arc likely to 
rise and fall. 

Correlation, — Both the curve of distribu- 
tion and that of growth or fluctuation indicate 
correlation. In the one case, a measurement 
is correlated with the number of individuals 
who represent it; in the other, with the time 
of occurrence of the fact that it indicates. 
The special character of the two curves differ- 
entiates them from the curve which represents 
the relation of two characteristics without 
reference to number of individuals or time of 
occurrence. This curve may^ therefore, not 
inappropricLtcly be given the title curue of cor- 
rdation. The curve illustrating Weber’s Law 
is an example of this type. 

To i)lot ft curve of correlation one trait must 
bo taken as a basis, and tho individuals repre- 
senting successivo measurements in this trait 
must be grouped together, Then the average 
measurement of each group in respect to the 



basal trail 
Fro. 6. 

ence to tho averages representing the second 
trait. Thus^ the curve will fluctuate as in 
Fig. 5, While in general there is progress in 
reference to tho averages of the second trait, 
this progress is not uniform. Careful reflec- 
tion, however, will make it evident that if 
enough cases are obtained the 
irregularities will bo likely to dis- 
appear and that we shall have 
left a curve or straight line which 
will indicate the amount and 
character of the correlation or 
the lack of correlation between 
the two traits in question. Sup- 
pose, for example, tho correlation 
between ability in mathematics 
and ability in classics were being 
calculated. Let degree of mathematical ability 
be measured on QX^ whore 0 represents the mini- 
mum and X the iimxi mum abili ty. Let degree of 
ability in classics bo measured similarly on OY. 
Perfect correlation between tho two powers 
would be represented by Fig, 6. Every indi- 



Fio. 0. 

vidual will occupy the same relative position 
ill referenec both to mathematical and to 
classical ability. On the other hand, if there 




\Ztfie correlaii0?t 
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bo no correlation, 


reference to 


11 ^ every group in ^ 

mathematical ability -would in classical ability 
tend to show about the same mediocre average. 
The curve would then be parallel to OX^ as 
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iiuricatod m Tig. 7. A curve of partial corre- 
lation \VQuld bo rcpreseiuctl in Fig. 8 ; of per- 



Fiq. 8. 


feet reverse corrolution in Fig, 0. Here as one 
ability increases, the other (rnninislics. 

AveraGfl Deviation . — It is evident that ex- 
ccjit where there is perfeet correlation tlio 
curve docs not enable ns to place any Indi- 
vidual ill regard to one trait when his position 
in vegard to another is known. When, how- 
CYor, tlu> averago d^viivtion of tho ludivldunl 
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measurements from the averages that aro 
represented by the curve are (?nlculftlcd, nl> 
proxhiiato predieirou bcc(>nie.s possible. Wo 
can say that the chances aro even tlmt tlic 
position of any incHvidual in one trait will not 
vary move than the anmmt of the avovut^e 
deviation from the place in tlio curve which is 
assigned to it by virtue of its rating in refci^ 
once to the other traiU 

The acciinue dclernunalioii of dogrees of 
correUiion is a maUer of somewhat compli- 
cated mnthcinaticul analysis, l'"oi‘ aii adotiualo 
treatment of this subject tlie reader in rcfc'rrod 
i\'i Thorndike’s and iSor-nd A/ctiunrC' 

menls. The graphii: curve is not intended ns a 
hnsKS for predictive calculation, but rather to 
CKliibit a rchuionship in a form readily to be 
apprehoiulod. It is evident that for this pur- 
pose it bus great vahic in cducationiil theory 
ami practice. In this held the cnlculaliou of 
distribution and variation, of growtii and 
iluctwatlmi, ov of tonelnUon, whether in refer- 
ence to lUeutal or physical abilities, the effects 
of this or Uuit educational method or coiulitioii, 
of school practices, or of a multitude of other 
factors concerned in education, is being recog- 
nized as of the grciitest importance. In order 
to display the ro.siilts of tliese calcula lions in a 
form easily grasped, the graphic curve is of very 
great VaUi^. 

It is jntcrcsling to note that the use of axes 
ol reference by roialioii to which the coitc- 
sponding values of two variables can be deter- 
mined was invented by Dc.«^ Cartes (q.v.) aa a 
means of applying algebra to geometry. The 


coordinate goonioiry reduces a yisible geo- 
metric form to an abstract (pmniitative reja- 
tioiiship. The graphic curve reverses this 
pyoccssj aud the abatvact nuantitatlvD 

relatiomsliip in a concrete vi.'iible geometrical 
form. E. N. 11, 
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GRAPHIC representation. Sec 
Gumuij Gua.vuic Cuhvu; Visual Aids to 
TtlACUINO, 

GRAPHOLOGY. — The science of hand- 
writing. This sciciico has uevi!!* been rlcvelopcd 
in any systematic form, and it is doubtful 
wliothcr it can t>e .so dovolopod, Tlio ulTort 
of many to judge characlur tlirough writing 
has never been suecessful, Cevtaiu duwue- 
Icristicji of writing can, liowevor, bo recngiii7.e(! 
as relntod to wolbcloriiiud eoaditioas iiiulor 
which the writing is dono. C. H, J. 

See FfCN.MANsim*; WnmNo. 

Reference ; -- 

PaKYKii^ T. \y. Zur Psi/cJiatodi'e des Sc/ireibens, 
(llanilntrAi t895.) 

ORASEK, JOHANN BAPTIST 
— A distiiiguislicil German ediicationul writer, 
hoi’n iji I’^ltinan, Bavaria. He studioil in Ram- 
berg and Wili’iiburg, whijre at the ago (d twenty 
lie betJamo doctor of philosophy. Ilo eatoreci 
tbo pnesthuod, and wa^ appointed ])rcfoct of 
the tlicological so min ary at WOrzhurg. After 
some experience as teacher and iuiiver.sity pro- 
kssuv ho ^Yel'lt in 181H to Bnnvborg fts school 
councillor (tSc/iuh'nl). In 1810 ho was trans- 
ferred to a similar position in Bayreuth, wliich 
he lillod up to tUe time of rctircuieut in 1821. 
A luominicnt was erected to him in Bayreuth 
by the leachcr.8 of Hpiici' Franconia. 

Graser’s pedagogical tlieory was based on the 
philosupliy of .Scdiclling. He considers as the 
chief aim of education the deveiupment of the 
“divinity’' in man, Education shoiiUl make 
man conscious of lii.s divine origin, and should 
cause him so to think and act uii to make him- 
«clf worthy of this origin. Ora«er nlsu dcscrvctl 
credit for tiic introduction of a new inelliod of 
elementary Instriieti on by which reading and 
writing were tnugjit together (AVAref/fec- 
»ir |/n>de). The ohauTvalions ^Yhicl'l he nmtle in 
thci leaching of reading directed his uttentioa 
to the education of deaf-mutes. Thi’Ough liia 
dforts courses for tho instruction of doaf- 
inutes wore inlro^luecd in many German tear ti- 
ers* aenunurics. Urasor’.s chief works are; 
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DivmitiU oder das Priymp der eimiff wahy'en 
Meitschencrzie/iiwg (Dmnitfj, or ike qninciple. of 
ike only true hnmayi ednantion, Elc- 

vicnlarschtde fiirft Lchcn {Elcmcniarif School^ a 
qyreparaXion for UJOf 1831); her d\mh Oesichl 
wul Tonsprache der MvytscJiheil wiedergegebeyie 
Tauhslumme ( The deaf mide restored to humanily 
ihrougfi visual observalious and oral htngnagef 
1829). P. M. 
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Pn:iFFBJi| F. W. Volksachiile dca XIX Jakrhttnderfs 

in Biooraphien hervorragender BchulmUnner. (Nu- 
remberg, 1872.) 
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GRAY, ASA (1810-1888). — tentint svml 
textbook author; was graduated at the Fair- 
hold College of PhytjleUvus aud was professor In 
Harvard College from 1842 to 1873. Author 
of textbooks iu botany and physiology. 

W. S. M. 

GRAY, THOMAS (1710-1770). — Poet and 
seholai; he showed rcmaYkable versatility, 
nltliough in his studont days lie cliafed no 
strongly against aeadeinie regulations and 
prescriptions as to leave Cambridge witlioiit a 
degree. Botany, zoology, history, language, 
arclimology formed the chief flul)jccts of hi.s 
stvidies. His most interesting contribution on 
education was the poem, The Alliayice of 
cation and Gorermnenf, which was unfortu- 
nately never iinished. In it the poet pleads 
for “ the necessary alliance between a good 
form of government and a good mode of educa- 
tion'' (Mason). Apparently Gray abandoned 
ilie poom because he found a much hcltcr treat- 
ment of tire subject in Monteseiv\ien's U Esmit 
(les Lois, The introduction of tliis poem, like 
several stanzas of the Elegy li^riden in a Coim- 
try C/wrehyard, is a plea for educational oppor- 
tunity for the village Hampden " or the 

mute, inglorious Milton.'^ 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample pogo. 

Rich with tlio spoils of time, did nc‘er unroll. 

Gray’s first printed poem was the Ode on a 
distant Prospect of Eton College, which, Y»'hUo 
giving a picture of the Eton of his day, takes 
at tiie same time a somewhat pessimistic view 
of the joy and carelessness of youth, ignorant 
of the world before them. 

References : — 

BARNAnD, IT, American Journal of JE'dircafion, Vol. 

VlII, pp. 283-288. 

GosftE, E, Grtip. (tiondou, 1&82.> 

GRAZ, THE IMPERIAL ROYAL CHARLES- 
FRANCIS UNIVERSITY OF. — Like acvcral 
other Austrian universities, the University of 
Graji, located in the capital of Styi'ia, owes its 
origin to a Jesuit College, the college at Graz 
having been founded in 1573 by Archduke 
Charles, Soon nfterwarda a Latin school Avas 


added to the college, tins stci^ being followed 
in 1585 by the organization of a university, 
which Avas formally opened in the folloAving 
year, and remained under the control of the 
Society of Jesus until the dissolution of the 
Jesuit order under Empress Maria Theresa in 
1773. The institution consisted at first of 
only tAvo faculties, those of theology and 
philosophy, although the Jesuit College Avaa 
looked xipon as a separate FacitUas huina- 
nislica sive lifigvariini. The original university 
building Avas completed in 1609, and remained 
in use until 1895, Avhen a new building Avas 
dedicated. Tiie first professorship in inedieino 
dates back to 1774, and five years later a 
faculty of laAv Avas established.^ Emperor 
Joseph TI loAVcrcd the tone of the institution, 
Avhieh by 1713 boasted of an enrollment of 
1350 students, by degrading it into a lyceum, 
as a result of which the student body dimmishea 
rapidly in numbers \nitil the university privi- 
leges were restored in 1820. The faculty of 
philoaoph}" Avas reorganized in 1840, the medi- 
cal faculty fourteen years later, the iiniycrsity 
at the present day posses.sing the traditional 
four facultie.s, the theological faculty being of 
course Catholic, Tliero Averc 2074 students in 
attendance iu the Avintev semester of 1909- 
1910, of AViiom almost half were enrolled in the 
faculty of laAv. The University Library, 
founded in 1580, contains about 250,000 
voluine.8 and almost 2000 manuscripts. Graz 
is also tile scab of an Imperial Royal Technical 
School, Avhich attraeted 725 students in the 
Avinter semester of 1909-1910. II. T., Jr. 
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GREARB, CLEMENT VALLERY OCTAVE 
(1828-1904), — French educator, born at Vire, 
and a friend of Pv^vost-Paiadol. He Avaa 
appointed an academy inspector by Diiruy 
(a.a.), director of education in tlm department 
of tluj Seine, by Baron Haiissmann, and vice- 
rector of the Academy of Paris by Jules Ferry 
to auccced Ad, Alouricr, He devoted himself 
to realizing in administration the greater part 
of the reforms elaborated and the progress 
begun by the great ministers of public instruc- 
tion. Retiring in 1902, he died iu 1904. 
Gr6ard was an administrator ready to put into 
practice the instructions of all the ministers, 
anxious for his reputation and standing; a 
man of energy, ho could at times exercise, as a 
teacher expressed it, the suppleness of an 
Italian cardinal. In elementary education ho 
demanded orderliness in buildings and equip- 
ment, proper care of the pupils' exercise books, 
methodical instruction, etc. In the secondary 
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field he strove to api^ly to llic lychs for girls 
fiotno of the ideas oi Fduolon aod Mn<lamc do 
Maintcaon, and in the lyc6cs for boys he took 
as his guide the reforms suggested by II. 
Marion Opposed on principle to the 

boarding school, which he accepted as an 
administrator, lie tried to catabhsli some hjdes 
in the country round Paris; the attempt failed 
within the University, but succeeded outside. 

The chief works of Gr^ard are Lc Morah de 
Phdor^uc (iSQO) ; ct d’ H^loha 

(1808); L'Orffamsaiion p^thgogigne des Ecoles 
de la Seine (1868); Vimintdion primaire h 
Paris (187 1) ; Lo Ugishlion tie V Enseignememi 
cn France dcpui$ 1780 (1900); Ij\En^ 
seignment secondaire dca Failles (1887); Eloge 
de M. dc Falloux (1888); Educaliofi el Jnslmc- 
iion (1S88 and 1900), etc. J. p. 
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GREAT DIDACTIC. -- Sec Goaibnius. 

GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. — The 
greatest number that will divide two or more 
given numbers, producing an integral quotient, 
\s callwi their greatest common divisor. For- 
merly the greatest common divisor had a 
prominent place in tho teaching of arithmetic, 
but noAV this position has been lost, the subject 
having value only in the theory of numbers 
(g.i;,). The reason, lor its former prominence is 
easily seen whon we consider the nature of the 
common fraction of the Middle Ages and early 
Renaissance, (Sec Fa actions.) For example, 

in reducine a fraction like to lowest tenna, 
for tho purpose of operating with it or of 
expressing some result in simpler form, tho 
factors to bo suppressed are not at once evi- 
aeiit. It therefore becomes necessary to find 
the greatest common divisor by a form that is 
given in Euclid's Elements, and therefore 
known ns tho Eucliclcau method. This is 
inustrated in tho following operation: 

8257)3500(1 

2267 

1342)2267(1 

1342 

016)1342(1 

015 

"S7)015(2 


01)427(7 

427 


The proof that Cl is the greatest common 
divisor of 2257 and 3699 depends upon two 
principles: (1) A divisor of any number a 
divisor of any multiple of tho luimbcr; (2) A 
common divisor of each of two numbers a 
divisor of the sum or the dilTcroaGc of any 
multiples of the numbers. 

Educationally the subject has lost its sig- 
nificance, since the general ncccptance of tho 
decimal fraction. The common fraction now 
Ijciug Utnited to simple forms, we no longer 
need to reduce difficult fractions to lowest 
terms, at least in ordinary business and science, 
The mevo suppression of factors by inspecllon 
suffices for suoh cases of rediiotmn as practically 
occur. This being the case, it is somewhat 
absurd that greatest common divisor should be 
taught by factoring, as is commonly the case 
at present. Since the only time when >vo 
practically need to use the greatest common 
divisor is when wo cannot readily factor two 
numbers, to find the greatest common divisor 
by factoring is to find it under conditions that 
are never met. If wo can easily factor, wc 
can cancel (actors from the terms qC a fraction 
without taking tho trouble to find the greatest 
common divisor. For this reason the subject 
will probably disappear from ariibmotic in the 
next generation. 

The corresponding expression in algebra is 
highest common factor. We cannot tell 
whether a given algebraic expression is greater 
tlmn another unless wc know the numerical 
value of tlwj letters. For example, is greater 
than ft if the absolute value of a: Is greater 
than 1, even though its algebraic value may 
be less tiian 1, as in tho case of it =*» — 2. But 

is less than if the absolute value of x ia 
less tluin I, aa in the case of x liouee 
the word highest " is used instead of matest, 
referring to tho degree rather than tlio absolute 
valv\e of tlus c^pvcssjlon. The remarks already 
made concerning the greatest common divisor 
in arithmetic apply to quite an extent to tho 
highest common factor in algebra, Although 
there is no algebraic decimal fraction to replace 
the common fraction, as there is in arithmetic, 
nevertheless the practical uses of the highest 
common factor were formerly much exag^ 
gerated. Hence the subject is at present given 
less attention than was formerly the case. 

D. E. S. 

GREAVES, JAMES PIERREPONT (1777- 
1842), — Eugliah Pestalozjjian. acquired a com- 

S etenee as a meraUaut, but lost hia property 
y French spoliations during the Napoleonic 
wars. Through hi$ interest in philanthropic 
movements, he Joined Fcsbalov.zi (^ 3 . a.) at Yvor- 
don in I 8 I 7 in order that he might familiarize 
himself with the best means of educational 
reform, ^ A year later he took charge of the 
coeducational orphan school which the Swiss 
reformer had organized at Cloudy, near Yvei- 
don, Greaves rotumod to England in 1826 
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and became secretary of the Infant School 
Society of London. ^ At his request Pes- 
talozzi wrote him a scries of letters on the 
education of the child, ^ which he translated 
and published in English. {LellerB on ike 
Early Educulion of the Child^ London, 1S27.) 
In 1832 he settled at Randwick, Gloucester- 
shire, and engaged in a scheme for the improve- 
ment of agricultural laborers, similar to that 
which Pcstalozzi had originated at Kcuhof in 
1769; and five years later he founded at Ham, 
near London, a Pestalozzian school, which ho 
named Alcott House, in lionor of A. Bronson 
Alcott the American Pcstaiozzian. He 

sliarcd the transcendental views of the Ameri- 
can philosoxdior and invited him to England, 
He founded the .Esthetic Society of England, 
and in various ways engaged in reform move- 
ments in education, W. S. M. 

See Pestalozzian Movement. 

Hefwentea ; — 

Letters and E3:lrac(s from the Wrilinga of J, P. Qreavea, 
with Memoir. (Ham and London, 1842-1846.) 
MONnoE, S, fliatory of the Pesfalotzian Moms* 

ment in the United Staled. (Syrneuso, 1907.) 
Sanbohn, P. B., and HAnnis, V/illiam 1*. A. Bronson 
Alcott; hia Life and Philoaophy. (Boston, 1893.) 

GREECE, EDUCATION IN ANCIENT. — 
Tlie education of Gio Greeks was to a peculiar 
degree the embodiment of an attitude of life, 
the practical application of a theory of value 
which was taking shape from the age of Homer 
to that of Aristotle. It is proposed, first, to 
trace the growth of this theory of values to a 
theory of education: secondly, to sketch the 
views of education laid down by Plato and 
Aristotle; and then, with the Greek point of 
view thus determined in a measure, to describe 
Greek education in its actual working. 

Stated briefly and generally, Greofc educa- 
tion was based on certain essentially Hcllenio 
charaoteristics that are at least as old as 
Homer and Hesiod, — a keen delight in phys- 
ical strength, skilly and beauty, a belief in 
reverence, moderation, and social obligation or 
justice, and a feeling for form^ not as form, but 
as expression. The delight in bodily beauty 
and effectiveness is sulRcicntly illustrated by 
the games at the funeral of Patroclus {Iliad 
XXIII), by the festivals — to name only the 
greatest — at Olympia, Delphi, Nemoa, and 
the Istlimus (see the Odes of Pindar), The 
ideals of reverence, moderation, and justice, 
presented more or less dimly in Homer and set 
forth clearly in tlie and Days of Hesiod, 

are at the very basis of the Spartan system of 
education. The Greek emphasis on form as 
selective expression was not explicitly stated 
as a Gonsoioua attitude until the fourth cen- 
tury ; yet it is inherent in every line of poetry 
ciianted or sung from Homer to Sophocles, 
and in every vase painting from the geometric 
period to the fifth century. 

Even in Homer there are signs of the coming 


end of the extreme individualism — good iu its 
foarioss spontaneity, bad in its liaU savage 
indifference to law — which forbade any con- 
scious effort to attain a real social ideal through 
education. Individualism is definitely limited 
by Hesiod to enuilation. The IPorAs Days 
sets forth a clear social ideal based on justice 
ami its corollary, moderation, or self-restraint. 
And the educational sj^stem traditionally 
ascribed to the Spartan L 3 ^curgus (c. 800 n.c.), 
while unique in that it aimed at the perpetua- 
tion of the military supremacy of a conquering 
race, was in its most fundamental features a 
definite application of the principles set forth 
in Kesiod; — self-restraint, subordination of 
individual aims and desires to those of the 
social group, ami an essentially moral training 
through precept, practice, example, and emu- 
lation, The wild freedom of Homor had given 
place to law. Individualism had given place 
to socialism. And to a greater or less degree 
this was increasingly characteristic of the whole 
movement of the Greek world from the ninth 
century to the fifth. But intense as the social 
feeling, the city patriotism, became in all of 
the Hellenic cities, it was usually less extreme 
than in Sparta, and was balanced both by a 
stronger individualism in political life and by 
a keen dcliglit in such individual expression aS 
was afforded by music, literature, which was 
hardly differentiated from music, and art. 
Gymnastics, while doubtless the object of 
special emphasis in the soldier state of Sparta, 
continued to be regarded with enthusiasm by 
Dorians and. lonians alike. Gymnastics and 
music were indeed the objects of a devotion 
never accorded to what we often regard as 
the typical Greek art of sculpture. Yet under- 
lying all of these was the feeling expressed in 
the Delphic motto '' Nothing in excess/^ the 
practical expression of that idealism which was 
the fundamental characteristic of the (3reck 
attitude to life, the search for the essential in 
all things, tlic ruling out of everything irrele- 
vant and inharmonious. 

Educational Theory, — Education in Sparta 
aimed simply at the development of soldier 
citizens, trained to the utmost physical effective- 
ness and to such moral and intellectual virtues 
as would make for the perpetuation of Sparta 
as a military power. This was attained by a 
varied and effective gymnastic training, games, 
and contests that tested endurance, judgment, 
self-control and resource, music that inspireo 
to valor and constancy, grave discussions of 
moral issues,^ above ail by a barrack life of 
strict discipline and division into companies 
captained by the older boys. Important as 
was the training of the body in the system of 
Lycurgus, it is a mistake to regard it as funda- 
mental, The essential aim of Spartan educa- 
tion was moral. And so absolutely could tlie 
Spartans roly on the result of this training that 
they could even include the art of successful 
stealing in their ourriculum, believing that 
153 
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while the training m resourceful ness and judg- 
ment was ft positive gain, any resultant dis- 
regard for the rights of others would bo over- 

and social character of the system fts a whole. 

tSo absolute ft system of proscription, though 
admired by individual Athenians, like Plato 
and Xenophon, was quite alien to the free 
Spirit of Athens. Their education was from 
the first a private affair, though custom pre- 
scribed a fairly uniform curriculum consisting 
of letters, music, and gymnastics, with a mini- 
rnum of arithmetic, astronomy, and geometry. 
Athenian educational theory was formulated 
tentfttively in the fifth century, dermitciy in 
tlio fourth; and as an interpretation of prac- 
tice, an effort to give a rational account of 
existing facts in order to see the goal more 
clearly, it needs to bo understood before tho 
details of educational practice arc approached. 
Not that we can separate theory and practice 
in any hard and fast way. The first definite 
statement of the aims and methods of Athenian 
education is indeed a (Inscription of prnctice, 
and is only theory^ in so far as it is ftn attempt 
to view the situation as a whole in relntion to 
an ultimate ftim. This is the description 
which Plato puts in the mouth of Protagoras 
ns part of his argument for^ tho pos.sibility of 
moral cducaiion. “ I'ducation commcncos in 
tho first years of childhood, and lasts to tlie 
very end of life. Mother and nurse and father 
aiul slave- tutor (pedagogue) arc quarreling 
over the improvement of the child as soon as 
he can understand them; at every turn they 
to Wwi tWt Um thwt « 

unjust; this honourable and that tho reverse; 
this holy and that impious, and generally, do 
this and avoid that. And if he obeys, well 
and good; if not, he Is straightened out with 
threats and blows, like a piece of warped 
wood. At a later stage, they send him to 
teachers and enjoin them to see that his man- 
ners are good, even more than his reading and 
music, and the teachers do their best. And 
then, when he can read, they give him the 
woi'ks o! great poets which he reads at school, 
where he finds many talcs and admonitions, 
and praises of ancient famous men, whmli he 
learns by heart in order that he may dcsiro 
and emulate thorn. Then again the teachers 
of the lyre take care timt he does not fall 
into mischief, and introduce him to the poems 
of other excellent poets, who arc tho lyric 
poets; these are set to music, and their tunes 
and rhythms made familiar to children, in 
order that they may he more gentle, and har- 
monious and rhythmical, and so better fitted 
for speech and action; for the life of man in 
every part has need of music and rhythm. 
Then they send him to tlie master of gym- 
nastics, ... to fit him for war. This i.s what 
is done by the richer or higher classes whose 
education lasts far longer than that of the 
rest. Lastly, when they are grown up, the 


State compels them to learn the laws, and 
live according to them,*' (^Prot, «'?25-320). 

The supremo interpretation of Athenian 
cduAcitLcviv that of Plato biiUKolf. T'Ka 
system of cdiioation described in thn Hepuhlie 
is (leviscd only for rulers, and for rulers of nn 
ideal, not an actual, state. Put the (?urriculum 
is not essentially different from that which 
regularly prevailed in Athena^ and the wholo 
system, thcorctieal in that it endeavors to 
determine a rational ideal and a vntionul 
method, is practical in that it is soundly based 
on existing practice. Plato’s conception of tho 
aim of education is stated In the seventh book 
of the iJcpnhfic, In the fumons parnblo of the 
Cave ho show.s men living in darkness, seeing 
only shadows on tlie wall before them, and 
taking these .shadows for realities. Lot one of 
these cavemen be brought suddenly to tho 
light of day and ho ia dazzlcjd, blinded* thankful 
if he can escape to tlie Cave once more from 
the light which to him is darkness, lint let 
him he taken more gradually to tho outer 
world, and his eye will gain power to sc(^ and 
the real world w'ill at last dawn upon him in 
its infinite grandeur. Here, then, is the func- 
tion of (jducation, — to turn the eye of the 
soul to the light in order that it may s (}0 and 
love trutli (UepnhUCi Til 8). The sun in the 
physical world is tho typo of that fuiidauKUital 
reality whicli makes every thing else intelli- 
gible, and knowledge of this fundamental 
reality — called by Plato tho Idea or Form of 
Good — is of all things tho most precious, the 
goal of every true student. Foi* Plato’s Idea 

6\vwp\y tow — vfbat Vh 'ffWvi 

we use the words law, principle, c.ssencc; that 
is, everything which makes it intelligible. He 
applies to education that which is the key- 
note of Greek thought and Greek art, — 
insustenec on the fundamentftl, the universal, 
and indifference to the accidental, tho nar- 
rowly individual. 

Plato’s system of education represents an 
effort to attain this ideals tho understanding 
and adoption in life of those things that are 
fundamentally true and therefore of funda- 
mental value. His general treatment rests on 
two fundamentftl presuppositions: (1) that 
education is of fundamental importancG to the 
State iRcpuhliCf 425. Tlie bout given by edu- 
cation will determine all that follows.”) and 
should therefore be required niul controlled by 
the State; (2) that man is an organism, i.e, 
that he is endowed by nature with certain 
powers which will develop, if the proper con- 
ditiona arc given, and that the teacher’s pro- 
fession is not unlike that of the gardener. 
These two premises being assumed, Plftto out- 
lines ft system of training for tho young that 
will stimulate love for what is good and beau- 
tiful, dislike of what is bad ami ugly, and 
right action that will become so natural, 
habitual, and pleasant as harmonious sound is 
to a musician. This is done through careful 
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choice of literature, both as regards subject 
matter and form, careful instruction in music, 
pnculiarly important beenuso of the subtly 
powerful influence of rhythm and Imnnoiiy on 
the human aoul, and the equally careful olTort 
to have every detail in the ehihVa eiiviroiimonfc 
healthy, elevating, and harmonious. To create 
the right standard of truth and beauty at the 
outset, before tlio child is in any way conscious 
of what is being done, Is to make wrong action 
as repulsive to him as a discordant crash of 
soinula, and to turn his mind away from the 
false, the petty, the fleeting, and insignificant 
as certainly ns his eye would turn from the 
canker worm to the perfect blossom, from the 
frame to the picture. That a perfect result 
will follow in every case from even the most 
wisely devised system of education Plato by 
no means takes for granted. Tlic imperfect 
seed will not grow into a perfect flower, and 
besides, dilToreut natures will respond differ- 
eutly and perhaps uncxj)octedly to similar 
treatment. There must, Ihorcforo, be tests, 

labors, vexations, and contests/' accom- 
panied by vigilant observation of conduotr 
Education will thus have Its selective side, 
and only those fitted for it will go on to what 
wc might Cali the secondary and advanced 
stages of the course. 

For it is iiccesaary that as the cliild's mind 
expands and grows in power ho should learn 
to examine liis standards and metliods of 
tlmught for himself. ” Wlicii reason comes, he 
will welcome her most cordially who can recog- 
nize her by the instinct of relationship, and 
because he has been (wisely) nurtured''; but 
it is none the less true that reason must come, 
and that tins growing mind must learn to 
examine standards, to search consciously for 
principles, to al)stract. question, and generalize, 
with this in view Plato would introduce his 
pupils to arithmetic, where they will grow 
accustomed to the easiest of all abstractions, 
that op number, to geometry and its problems 
of space, to astronomy and the laws of rhythm 
aticl harmony that control the heavenly bodies. 
This course of science will lead to philosophy, 
the study of fundamontal truth. And when 
the student 1ms at last learned to look on 
beauty and truth in their essential reality, he 
must turn back to the weary and troublesome 
problems of actual life in society to servo his 
follows as a loader and teacher. His educa- 
tion leads, not to the barren and empty specu- 
lation associated with the word " philosophy " 
by superficial men of tho world. Rather aro 
his philosophers wise loaders of men who liavo 
learned to see things as they are, to under- 
stand and unerringly seize upon tho true and 
the beautiful. 

The value of all this is not simply the value 
of a poetic philosopher’s dream. It is rather 
the interpretation of tho essential spirit of 
Greek education by the greatest of all Greek 
thinkers. It was practically adopted in its 
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main features by ArLstotIo (q.v.)^ fragmentary 
as is tiic treatment of education by Aristotle 
that remains to us in tlio IHthicfi and tlie Pvli- 
iicR. Aristotle, like Plato, urgc.s lliat e<hicailon 
should be compulsory and controlled by the 
State. Ho doe.s indeed insist on defining the 
Form of Good as the higliost good for man, 
Happiness, and happiness as the perfect exer- 
cise of tho rational activity which is man's 
uniquo characteristic, so that education be- 
comes in its highest aspect a training for 
leisure, for the contemplative life. And ho 
gives a new clear ne.s8 to two points that 
seemed to him to need siiecial emphasis, — < the 
signiricanee of habit and the doctrine of the 
Moan. But Aristollc’s value hero ns else- 
where is rather in a corlnin formulation ami 
clarifying of the issues, a practical insi.stcncc 
on accurate definitions, than in any real modi- 
fication of his master's teaclnng. In liis stuio- 
ineiit of tho aim and mctlunl of e<lucalioii, of 
the curriculum, of the ot ideal j^urpose of 
education and its rolaiiou to tho state, Aris- 
lotlo leaves Plato's doctrine mitouchod. Ho 
that wc may safely say that tho system unt- 
il i\cd in th(? Republic remains for us tho final 
statement of tlic theory of Greek education, 
the one perfect interpretation of its 1 otter unci 
its spirit. C. F. L. 

Educational Practice. — Tho first thing to 
he ]\oticcd about the Greek infant was that 
its father had powers over it wholly denied to 
modem parents. The first question after its 
birth was tins. Would the fntlnjr rear it or ex- 
pose it? Greek literature 1ms so many allu- 
sions to the exposing of infants, that it must 
actually have occurred in Greek experience. 
But the frequency of this jiioHJ in tho New 
Comedy is hardly good evidence that such 
barbarity was of everyday occiu'ronce. Tho 
fact that there is no evidence of a distinguished 
person in all Greek history, who had been 
picked up and reared as an oxpo.^cd or deserted 
child, may be taken as proof that in the ease 
of male infants exposure was very rare, unless 
the child showed congenital deformity. Re- 
garding females, the case is different, Indeed, 
tho great majority of the instancc.s mot in the 
comedies of exposed ciiiklrcn, afterwards rec- 
ognized, are those of ^irls, Plato sanctions 
infanticide under certain circumstances, and 
this is even wonso than the exposing in some 
place where the child would probably he picked 
up na a slave. It is not unlikely that one of the 
causes of the dwindling away of tho Greek 
population by a strange atrophy in the third 
century n,c. is partly duo to the exposure of 
female chiidreii by selfish and barbarous parents. 
In the many suits of the Attic orators about 
family affairs there docs not seem to be a case 
in which a large family of children is concerned. 

When the child was once accepted by tlie 
father, there is every reason to believe that it 
was treated with every kindness, nay oven with 
luxury and indulgence. The well-known pas- 
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Rages in Homer about Hector’s ehild Astyanax, 
l)t)th chi ring his prosperity and when \e^t to a 
wiiloAvod mother, mm other cftsiuU references, 
not only in Homer, but in Herodotus and in 
the lyric pootryi show ctcniiy enough that 
bftbic^s were as "inucli prijjccl and as much at- 
tended to as in modern life. 

Tim siring of infantile diseases, which aro 
the banc of modern life, arc not heard of. ^^ot 
even in Hippocrates’ admirable clinical ob- 
servations CIO we liav’c croup or teething or 
measles or whooping cougli. Malana the re 
probably was. anti there is oven cvidcivcc that 
It contributcu not a little to the further decay 
of the population, where Tnurshy lands ceased 
to bo coiitiiiuoiisly cultivated. Fashionable 
people kept nurses, and it was a matter of higli 
fasinon among Athemnn and other arintocrata 
to have a Spartan woman for tho purpose, tis 
she wna sunposod to know bettor than others 
how to moke tho ohUd healthy nnd atvong iu 
limb. Hut only somo iiiisfortuuQ, ftueh as a 
successful raid, could reduce a gonuino Spartan 
to such ft condition. Probably women from 
the Lacediomoniftn const, although Helot 
women, were so called when they were for- 
tunately obtained. What the usual diet of 
infants was we are not told except in Homer, 
wlio says Astyanax was feel upon marrow aiul 
mutton auot. This seems part of the general meat 
diet in which the heroes indulged, and which 
was certainly widely dilTeront from historic 
Greek diet. In the latter very little meat was 
eaten by anybody, and only on special occasions, 
Bueh aa fonsts to tho Gods. Contrary to tho 
modern practice of hiring foreign nurses or 
governessos to teach the child some European 
tongiio other than his own, when he can acciiiiro 
it withoutthe trophic of grammar, — this side of 
education did not exist among tho Greeks, who 
despised all tongtics but their own. For ajiy 
child to be broiiglit up speaking even Egyptian 
or Jfacedo Ilian woidd have been thought a 
blemish i-athor than an accomplishment. But 
beyond this negative certainty, the women's 
apartments, in which the cluidrcn, both boys 
and girls, were kept for the first few years, are 
closed so complete^’' to us that but few things 
about the life of Greek babies can oven be con- 
jectured. A few late epigrama tell of tho grief 
of parents bereaved of their infants, Tho 
backwardness in culture of Greek women Icatls 
us to suspect that babies were more often badly 
brought up and overmdulgcd than at present, 
even though iKo Spnrtftu moU\er ” is sUil 
proverbial and shows that a lofty Ideal was not 
Unknown to them. But in the rest of Greece 
it may he assatned that the young child arrived 
at his schoolboy age more willful and headstrong 
than mast of our watched and worried infant^. 
Arehytas, the philosopher, earned special credit 
for inventing the rattle, ami so saving much 
damage to household furniture by occupyinc 
cldidren with thi 5 toy. 

It must he remembered that the external cir- 


cumstances of a Greek boy’s life were some- 
what diltcront from the present. Excejit in 
some few places, ^uch ns Elis, and partially at 
Sparta, whioh consisted of five vilingca, all old 
Greek life of the bettor classes was town life, 
so naturally Greek schools were day schools 
from which the children returned after lessons 
to the care of their parents. To hand over 
boys, Jar less girls, lor pay to the charge oi a 
boarding school was unknown, and any sueh 
proposal wi>uld doubtless Ixave been Bevcrcly 
censured. Orphans were placed under the Caro 
of their nearest malo relative, even when their 
education >vas provided by the State. Again, 
as regards the ago of beginmag school, it will 
naturally bo earlier than is usual among ns, 
for day schools can receive very young children, 
and in hut fow hovxscholds were either father 
or mother or inclined to undertake the 
training of their children in school work. Even 
the knowledge of letters and reading were ob- 
tained froni tlio schoolmaster. But the small 
number of subjects? tniiglit prevented any hurry 
s\ieK as that in modovn times, %yl\on there is no 
adequate time for languages, sciences, histories, 
and all the rest which is crammed into our 
unfortuuatG . cliildi'cn. Above all, there were 
110 competitive examinations save in athletics 
and music. The Greeks never thought of pro- 
inoting a luan for dead knowledge, but Cor hia 
living grasp of science or life. Owing to these 
causes, the thcorUta discussed the expediency 
of waitingr till the age of seven before boginning 
serioua oaiicatiou. Some there were who rec- 
ommended eagy and sportive lessons from 
even an earlier age. On this point, therefore, 
they agreed fairly well witli modern views. 
But Greek parents were, like tliosoof the pres- 
ent. often over-anxioua or nervous or dilatory, 
and it is clear that there were intervals between 
infancy and school life which were spent in 
playing in the atrect and doing mischief. Even 
so aristocratic a boy as Alcibiadcs ia reported 
by Plutarch to have shown hia pluck and ob- 
stinacy by lying down in the highway^ when a 
coming cart threatened to disturb hia game, 
and daring the carter to drive over him. Tlierc 
is. also, extaut a long list of names for the games 
oi boys preserved in glossaries. It belongs to 
the queatioP of education to know something 
of the nature of these games, wholly different 
from the exoreiscs and competitions afterwards 
carried out in the palroBtra, Among young 
boys, as among the lower animals, most games 
in eoneert are imiiatio’ns either of war or the 
chaso;^ the rest are the practice of somo bodily 
dexterity, such as hopping, or throwing, or 
whipping a top or shootmg with maxbHs. AU 
these were common in Greece. Tlioy had tho 
hobby horse, also the hopping oii a sKin bottle 
dUe^l nud greased, and bUndman’s buff, etc, 
There was a game like our peg-top apiiining 
and contests of two sides or teams of boys. 
There is m need to^cnumcratc all these particu- 
larly, More peculiar \Yere the game oi tUrow- 
15d 
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ing up five pcbljlcrt or kmiekk'ljotios, ftiid rocoiv*- tor, ^ The Spartans luul ample scope for hunt' 
ing them on the baek of the liniul so ns to lie ing in tl\e gUms and eoverts <)f Mt. Taygdus, 
there. Anotlicr game consisted of (lying n and heiioe they despised mere exercises of dex- 
beetle with a long thread, and fastening to him tority in the i)ida}strii, just as modern s]njrts- 
a lighted wax splinter (or match). This bar' men think veivv little of spending days In n 
bai'oua amusemont ia said to have been still in gyinnnKiuin. As to open air games, like 
use recently in modern (IrtMJce. Spinning tops, hockey, footlnxll, etc., tlujy seem not at all so 
rolling hoops, and playing with balls were nil well provided, and though they could liavc 
common. Thi>s latter was done even by grown practieod rowing to their hearts’ eonliuU, free 
girlSj aocoi'ding to Homer’s Odi/.SHcij, Some men .seem only to have clone it as a xluty in 
of them approach both to ouv football, baud- naval wav; at ntbm" Vinies slaves and bindings 
ball, and evoo lacrosse. The use of knuckle- worked tbeiv ships. HeroxUd.ns speaks of the 
bones or aslrngalii smoothed and «quar(?d so ns gonernlity of sailoi's (and that included a large 
to servo for dice, alTordod scope for the c hildren's section of the eitizems in war) as able to swim, 
gambling propensities, and throwing with them but Greek literature is silent reganling any 
for luck is often represented in Greek art. We competitioius in this acconqilislunent. lUit 
also have in the c.xtant specimens some which in another point the Orccdcs agreed with the 
were clearly loaded. Another common game inotloni Ihiglish; they regarded sport as a 
was the Italian mornij the prompt guessing of really serious thing, mid unless it is so roganled, 
the number of finger.s thrown up by the ad- it will never be Imniglit to any rational perfcc- 
versary which can be scon every day in southern tion. Hut then the Greek did not, like all 
Europe. Very likely the game of bocckit wliich people inihucd with Semitie ri-ligious idcus, 
corresponds to our bowls, xxiul is so \mivGr.sal in regard religion x\nlh .wii great .Holemnily. 
Italy, has an old Greek origin. Walking on Their r<?ligion was not more .sorioii.s than their 
stilts, leap-frog, swinging, and tossing hi a sports; nay they were often combined; for 
blanket will suffice for any further enumera- the gods too love sport,” says Plato in his 
tion, \Ybieh serves only to siiow bo^Y remark- CrafjyhfS, a very significant and thormighly 
ably modern wore Greek, or perhaps liow re- Greek sentence. The greatest feasts of the 
niarkably primitive is our catnioguc of little gods, and tlic funerals of the greatest men, were 
boys' games. ^ glorified by intensifying human ploasiire.s, by 

Nothing is known about the condition of little games, and theatrical and dancing exhibitions, 
girls, except that they certainly engaged in ball There is no evidence wlicthcr the went 
playing. As among us, so of course in Greece, to their palaistra at the same age as to school, 
girls joined in the games of their brothers, so and at a different hour of the day, or nt a dif- 

far as they could be carried on indoors, or in ferent age, taking their physical and mental 

the closed court of the house. There are grace- education separately. Nor is it known which 
ful representations of them practicing swinging came first. The Germans tliink tlic palfcstra 
and seesaw. Dolls they had in plenty, and came first, but it scorns far more natural that 
dollmaking (of clay) was quite an extended letters should be taught from the age of seven, 

trade at Athens. In more than one jnstnucc and exercises of the body later on. Even tho 

there have been found in children's graves their theoretical schemes of Plato and of Aristotle 
favorite dolls laid beside them ns eternal keep- do not help us here; it is one of tlic mnn3^ points 
snkes. ikiost unfortunately there is hardly which every one omits to mention because it 

a word left of the nursery rhymOvS, and but was familiar to all. We shall here take tho 

little of tho folklore, which arc of considerable physical side first, for the mental side i.s pro- 

influonco in the education of oiir children. Tho longed into higher education. And here, too, 

fables attributed to iEsop show how popular dividing the exercises of the pala?atra into 
such literature was from an early epoch. wrestling and dancing, more properly exorcises 

When wo come to .school life tho most strik- of strength and (?xei'cises of grace, athletics 

ing difference between the Greek education will bo treated first. 

and ours is this, that even witli little boys, In order to go safely from home and return 
ph^^sical development was attended to by a again, Greek boys going to the paia).stra were 
special master in a special place, except in those put under the cluirgo of a pedagogue (boy- 
rare cases where they practiced out-of-door leader), not to be nustaken for a schoolmaster, 
sports, and these cannot lie commenced at tho though tlic authorized version of the Bible has 
age of seven, or even near it. The Greeks done it, when it makes St, Paul say: " Tho 

indeed afforded tiieir boys two contrasted .sides Law was our Sclioolmastcr to bring us unto 

of exercises — hunting, which was practiced by Glirist,” The Greek petlagoguc was merely 

tho Spartans, and also no doubt by tho Eloans an old and trusty slave, who was oflou ht for 

and Arcadians, as wo maj" infer from Xenophon's no manual labor. Ho was always ignorant, 

Traci Oil Hunting, and gymnastics, which in tiio and never respected. Ho was m one sense, too, 
case of boys v'as carried on in the so-called pates- a chaperon, guartUng Ms charges froin making 
tra,ii sort of open-air gymnasium (in our sense) acquaiutniiccs or cultivating intimacies with 

kept by a private individual as a speculation, otlicr youths. The keeper of tlie school and 

to which tho boys were sent, as to a sclioolintis- trainer of the boys, though no state olaciAi, 
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waa under very strict regulations at least if 
the quotations from such Juwe in JEschinea’ 
speech Against Timarchm are to he believed. 
But if there were such penal laws, there is 
reason to believe that except in the case of soino 
grave scandal they remained a dead letter. 
Still at Sparta, oven in the gymnasia for grown 
youths, the regulation Strip or go was enforced 
to prevent a crowd of idle loungers from collect- 
ing. There are many pieUU’cs on vases of the 
interior of a palwstra. A ruclo bust of tho 
bearded Hermes, the patron god, in cheated it 
with certainty. A middlc'-agcd man witli a 
wand in his hand is directing tho exercises, 
often wrestling, of tho boys. We know from 
the penMlon nt Olympia for men, and even 
for a wliile for boys, that its five exercises — 
running, leaping, throwing the dart, throwing 
the discus, and 'wrestUng were the usual 
program. For older youths, boxing and 
the pancratium were added, save in Sparta, 
where such violent contests were thought to 
lead to diadgUTciuents, and at all events to 
private feuds. The higher exorcises were 
undertaken after rubbing the skin with olivo 
oil, which became quite a heavy expense to somo 
Greek cities, and was sometimes provided by 
private benefactions. When the exercise^ was 
over, the oil and dirt were scraped olT with a 
strigil^ as may be seen iii tho splendid statuo 
in the Vatican of an athlete so cleaning his arm. 
The luxury of a bath is not mentioned, for in 
most Greek towns water was very source, and 
'the nation was not given to much washing. 
The few details which remain about training, 
in the stricter sense, show that the Greeks were 
not scientific in their notions. Either cheeso 
or in 1ft ter days quantities of meat were specially 
recommouded and the athletes were in con- 
sequence heavy and stupid people. 

We have already quoted the passage from 
Platons Protagoras in which tho ordinary edu- 
cation of the Athenian is described. Thoro 
is nuothcr passage in Aristophanes* Cloxids 
(061 ct seq.) wKioh describes the older strict dis- 
cipline of Attic boys, who wero not allowed to 
whisper before their elders, who went in troops 
to school even in tho winter mornings in deep 
snow, clad in a single tunici and were kept at 
work by the master learning old traditional 
hymns — all this in contrast to the inroads of 
luxury and laziness, of vulgar and florid music, 
which that strict conservative reviles just as 
our old-fashioned people are shooked with 
modern education for girls. Both passages 
speak the voice of a cultivated society, and of 
high moral principle, which makes them worthy 
of the best modern aiul even GhrlsUau educa- 
tion. B«t the far wider connotation of the 
word musical” is nt once noted, which included 
a knowledge of good poetry, and also of tho 
elegant and rhythmical dancing which was part 
of the solemn service of the gods, It included, 
m fact, every graceful, ajsthetical, and intellec- 
tual accomplishment. 


Prom these and many other passages it 
appears that the Greeks administcrecl their 
early moral education just ns the Protestants 
of England and America, through a_ book re- 
garded as inspired; just as the stories of tho 
Old Testament, as well as the teachings of the 
New, were taken as the highest moral teaching 
(not without wonderful liberties of interpreta- 
tion, though the text was sacrosanct), so the 
Greeks treated Homer as their Bible j contain- 
ing all the morals a child should know, Re- 
garding the punishments which tJ ley m/licted, 
the notions then and now, or at least fifty years 
ago, arc about the same. All the Greeks ac- 
knowledge tho justice and expediency of cor- 
poral punishment, and only caution parents 
against applying servile punishments to free 
boys. A freaco from Pompeii shows a boy 
hoisted on the shtmldevs of another, being 
flogged by tho master. At no time was the 
teacher of young boys for pay ever higlily 
esteemed. There wa.s, as already mentioned, 
no qualiricfttioii demanded by the State. It 
must often have been the recourse of peiiiiiless 
or broken down men, just as in modern times 
penniless girls of the better class used to turn 
pver nesses, ^ Hence the sneer of a comic poet ; 
“The man is cither dead, or teaching the 
al])habct.*^ 

The school was generally called diilmcakion 
(teaching place) to distinguish it from the 
palsesiva. Every Greek town had one or 
more, somo of them largo, for Herodotus tells 
of one at Chios, where the roof fell in^ and killed 
110 out of the 120 children attending it. In 
villages there were poor appointments, and 
such a school in Greece corresponded to the 
Irish hedge school or the cloister school of old 
monastenes. Statues of tutelary gods and 
some simple ornaments wore found in the better 
oneg. The master occupied a high seat, above 
his clas.scs ; the main difference from our arrange- 
ment was the absence of tables or desks, it 
being the universal custom when reading or 
writing to hold the book or roll on the knee. 
On the walls hang various things, all of which 
arc not now understood, but among them were 
implements for reading and writing, boxes for 
book rolls, reckoning boards with pebbles strung 
in them, flute cases, and lyres. Lucian, a very 
late authority, says there were oven notice 
boards, which were white, covered with chalk. 
Hence writing with the finder would bo quite 
legible, especially if the original ground was 
black. There are also traces of pictorial illu,g- 
trations of scenes from tho Iliad, preserved 
at the CttpitoUne Museum in Rome, which seem 
to hft,ve been Uviug up in schools, like the zo- 
ological and other sheets in modern schools. 
Though later theorists speak of the neccasity 
of pauses and variations in study, periods of 
holidays for all, such as the dog days w^erc at 
Romo, arc not referred to. As every child 
was taught to road and to recite from tho great 
poets, a double object was attained. The school- 
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boy was tauj^ht to speak accurately and read 
rhythmically; he was also^ made acquainted 
with the choicest passages in older literature. 
Written books not being ns common,, as tliey 
are now, much more was done by dictation and 
conversation. 

When cliildren came to writing, they used 
lal:)icts covered with wax, on which the pointed 
stylus drew a sharp line, which could be 
smoothed out again with the flat reverse end, 
III writing on papyrus a reed and ink were used, 
and there arc extant many boys’ exercises on 
napyrus from Greek tombs in Egypt. The 
Knowledge and study of grammar only came 
in with the Stoics and was the task of grown 
moHj rather than of boys. There arc many 
.specimens of thj.s sort of analysis in the Platonic 
literature, and indeed some very primitive ones 
in Aristophanes’ Clauds. Geometry and arith- 
mctic (the science of number) were also 
advanced studies, but the art of reckoning was 
learned like our practical use of figures. It is 
known that the system of notation learned was 
not the cumbrous one found in inscriptions but 
tlic very compeiulions and practical one used 
in countless Greek papyri found in Egypt. 
The alphabet enlarged by three signs for 6, 
90, and 900 supplied the whole system. With 
t began the tens, with k the twenties, with p 
the hundreds, with X the thousamls. M was 
10,000, Tlius 10040 was There was no 

symbol for 0, but the place in the alphabet told 
at once what is now expressed by cipher follow- 
ing a number. Fractions were expressed by 
the same letters with an accent over them. 
Only the denominators were written, the only 
numerator being 1; | had a special sign; in 
other cases a fraction was broken up, ?.c, H was 
expressed as Further details would 

be out of place here, but in these symbols are 
found very elaborate computations rising to 
very large figures. 

Turning to what are now called accomplish- 
ments, but which the Greeks called music, there 
are a good many late and not very trustworthy 
authorities stating l.hat drawing (not of latul- 
scapo but of figures and of household objects) 
was generally taught. This seems very doubt- 
ful, but no one can deny that music (in our 
sense) was never omitted. The Greeks put tlic 
greatest stress on the directly moral and im- 
moral effects of music, according to the scale 
or mode used. There were strict and sober 
kinds; there were olTcminating and even lewd 
sorts; the proper educator should not allow 
the latter to be heard by boy.s. Our difficulty 
ill appreciating this side of "Greek education is 
that, though we know and can appreciate their 
simpler .scales or modes and their notations, 
the fragments preserved of their tunes are so 
unlike anything now known and understood 
as music, that no modern composer, however 
learned, could supply a missing bar in the 
Hymn found at Delphi with even the smallest 
pi'oof that his restoration was correct. In 


society there wore great gentlemen, like Cimon, 
who sang and accompanied themselves on the 
lyre. But ia general, playing and singing in 
society Avas left to the not very reputable pro- 
fessional. Choral singing and dancing with 
accompaniment of lyre or flute was a splendid 
feature in Greek feasts and in the theater. These 
solemn dances and the s'^nging were performed 
by lads whose voices must have been formed 
again after breaking,-— a thing not noticed in 
the usual accounts Avhich make them boys of 
fourteen to eighteon, Avlieii modern boys lose their 
voices. Of the instruments in use, the syrinx 
or Pandean pipes Avero only used by shepherds, 
and not in school a. The trig6non or triangular 
harp, and the double flutes were only iiaed by 
professionals. The lyre was made by^ slrctch- 
mg gut strings across the concave side of a 
tortoise shell, which is often found clean and 
dry in Greek water(:our8e.s. Tliero Avere much 
more elaborate kinds Avhich added a neck and 
made an instrument something like the modern 
guitar. The former had seven or ten strings, 
Their flutes (though they knew Avhat avo use) 
Avcrc rather clarionets held straight, and Avitli 
a wide mouth. 

The last stage of a boy’s education Avas the 
so-called ephebic training, Avhich Avns intended 
to prepare boj^s directly for the service of the 
state aa soldiers, and in that respect ia like the 
compulsory soldiering in nations that haA'^e a 
conscription for tiieir defense. No boy was 
allowed to pass from his school days into citizen 
life Avithout some training in the \iso of arms 
beyond that of the paliestra, and in military 
discipline. These cpliobi had tAvo duties to 
perform, the moat important Avas patrol duty 
on the frontier of their state, where they did 
the Avork of militaiy police, and probably also 
of preventing any considerable smuggling across 
the frontier so as to defraud the duty raised 
ill the recognized markets Avhere citizens from 
both states exposed their wares. They also 
stopped the depredations of footpads or high- 
Avaymen, so that brigandage was quite rare in 
the more civilized parts of Greece, till the days 
of its depopulation and decay. These youths 
Aveve dressed in the short dark gray cloak and 
the soft hat seen in the Parthenon frieze, which 
also depicts the second great duty of the ephebi, 
that of adorniiiK the feasts of the gods in solemn 
procession. All the varieties of their duty 
appear in this famous composition,^ They are 
carrying sacred vessels, leading victims, manag- 
ing prancing steeds, Avith exquisite grace and 
in AA'oiiderful variety. It is remarkable that 
in spite of this clear exhibition of the class, it Imd 
not yet attained any state recognition, so far 
as can be inferred from lieiodotus and Thucyd- 
ides (fifth century b.c.). In later days, nu- 
merous inscriptions sIioaa' that the ephebi, with 
clubs and meetings, with their rcsolution.s and 
decrees, AVcrc at least as important ns the socie- 
ties of students in our motlorn universities, 
Stobieus has preserved a text of the oath by 
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which tlicso youths were bound. It has been 
criticised and ciiicstioncd by the skeptics, but 
even if somewhat modernized, perhaps in Ro- 
man day8> it reproaeuts quite truly the spirit 
of the whole institution. "I will never dis- 
grace these hallowed weapons, or abandon my 
comrade, be.sidB whomsoever I am placed (in 
battle) but will fight for both sacred and secular 
thiiifis with my fellows, I will not leave my 
country less, but greater and better by sea and 
land I ^vill obey the rulers appointed and the 
established laws, and whatsoever new laws tlio 
state vni\y lawfully establish; and if any one 
attempt to abolish the existing ordinances or dis- 
obey them, 1 will resist him, and defend them in- 
divKliially and with the rest. Bo my witnesses 
Aclauros, Enyalios, Arcs, Zeus, Tliallo, Auxo, 
Ilegemone.” This list of gods can haixlly be 
a late invention. It is not within the scope of 
this avUclo to describe the exaggerated impor- 
tance of this ephebic institution in Greece undci’ 
the Roman Empire, when fashionablo strangers 
crowded to Athens as their ijlaco of intellectual 
amusement as rich Americans now go to 
Oxford. It was then a genuine part of Greek 
education, much as it has been deseribed by 
Aristophanes and Xenophon. 

In higher education it is impossible to ignore 
the famous teaching of the sophists, who were 
not recognized or even approved by Greek 
politics, but %Yho act up ns ndventurers, or 
itinerant teachers to tram the richer and idle 
young men how to think and speak upon the 
subjects of the day. They desired to give by 
discussions and lectures not only a training in 
rhetoric, logie^ and political sciences, hut the 
gamut of information now offered by the lead- 
ing articles of our daily press which profess to 
tell their readers what to think about the cur- 
rent topics of interest. Cultivated people can 
hardly appreciate how these superlicinl articles 
alTeot the thouglit of the lower middle and the 
lower classes in modern life. The sophists may 
have had this great influence on a small society, 
which had no books on daily topics and was 
more easily led by a persuasive teacher. Just 
na our pewspapera eonUlbute a great deal to 
general culture, so did the sophists. Just as 
they have grave faults, so had the sophists, 
lint grave and perhaps just aa arc the charges 
of superficiality, irreverence, and destruetivo 
eriUeisiu made against them there must have 
been ainoug them wise men and good teachers. 
Among the innumerable passages in Pinto re- 
lating to the aophiata we may note one in the 
Protagoras that is instructive and freo from 
hostility. When Socrates asks Protagoras what 
he undertakes to teach ho answers: “* If Hip- 
pocrates comes to me ho will not experience the 
sort of (Inulgcry with which other sophists arc 
in the habit of insulting their pupils; who, 
when they have just cscajicd from the arts, 
arc taken and driven back into them by their 
teachers, and made to learn calculations and 
nstronomy and geometry and music (he gave a 


look at Hippias ns ho said this) ; no, if he cornea 
to me, he will learn that which he comes to 
learn. And this is prudence in affairs private 
ns well as public; he Avill learn to order his 
house in the be.st manner, and he will be able 
to speak and act for the best in the affairs of the 
State.' ' r>o I understand you,' I said; ' and 
is your meaning that you teach the art of politics, 
and that you promise to make good citizens? ' 

* That, Socrates, is exactly the profession which 
I make.' " Rut perhaps it was rhetoric, the 
art of persuasion and debate^ that drew tho 
youth of Athens to tho sophists, rather than 
anything deserving the name of political science. 
Indeed, wemsvy date from the age of the aophl&ta 
the rise of rKetorio to tho place that it was to 
hold in education through the entire period of 
Roman domination. (See Isochatjss.) 

If nothing has been said about the education 
of girls, it IS only because nothing is known 
about it, Xenophon represents a bride com- 
ing into her husband's house, having lived her 
youth in darkness and in fear, knowing nothing 
but how to adorn her pcr.son and that artificially, 
with powder and rouge, and witli cnhanccmeuts 
of dress. The Spartan women brought up in 
great liberty, and freed from the strict discipline 
of the men, arc spoken of now as specimens of 
bravery and patriotism, now as turbulent and 
mischievous to the peace and order of the state. 
Rut except that they trained openly like boys, 
we know nothing of their education, 

Tho age of the Sophists, Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, i,e, tho later fifth century ana the 
fourth, was the ago of the breaking up of tho 
older traditions and institutions, the collapse of 
the city state before the power of Maccdon, 
and the scattering of the Hellenic culture 
through the eastern world by the conquests of 
Alexander, As was inevitable the old forms 
and standards of education, as of moral, in- 
tellectual j and political life gave place to a new 
cosmopolitanism and individualiem, Tho dis- 
solving and reconstructive effect of the new 
spirit was scon perhaps not so much in primary 
as in advanced education. Philosophy and 
rhetoric became Immensely popular, and schools 
arose in Athens and Alexandria to which the 
previous century offers no pnrallcl, such as the 
rhetorical school of Isocrates (393-338 b.c.) 
and the philosophical schools of Plato (the 
iVeadcuay), Aristotle (the Lyceum), and Zeno 
(the Stoa or Porch). In Athens tho old custom 
of Ephehic education supervised by tho State 
was joined to the three philosophical schools, 
teachers of rhetoric and logic were added, and 
thus was formed the University of Athens 
(^.a.), Athens had^ however one rival, espe- 
cially during the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era, viz. Alexandria whore another uni- 
versity grew up about the great library, But 
long before the suppression of the University 
of Athena by Justinian in 620 a.d, and the close 
of the intellectual greatness of Alexandria with 
tho Saracen conquest (040 a,d.) Greek educa- 
100 
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tion Jm<l begun to lose its distinctive character- 
istics under the influence of Roman rule and 
the vise of Christianity. J. P. M. 
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GREECE, EDUCATION IN MODERN.— 
Historical. — The history of education in 
Greece may be conveniently divided into four 
periods. The first of these extends from the 
sixth century n.c. to the third century of the 
Christian cm, when Constantinople became the 
center of the Roman world. Although during 
this time the independence and unity of Greek 
national life was destroyed by the Macedonian 
conquest (338 b.c.)^ and finally by absorption 
III the Roman empire, Greek culture retained 
its distinctive character and was imparted to 
the conquering peoples. The second period 
coincides with that of Byzaniino supremacy 
and ends with the fall of Constantinople in 
1463. The third period is that of Turkish 
domination from 1463 to the War oC Inde- 
pendence (1821), which ushered in the fourth 
or modern ora. Of the earlier periods it is 
sufficient here to note that the first was that 
of classic Hellenism of which Athens was the 
proud center. The second period was marked 
by the fusion of Hellenic philosophy with 
Christian doctrine, and although during this 
time the ancient schools of Athens and of 
other Grecian cities declined, or were abolished 
by imperial decree, the Greek language and 
traditions survived in the brilliant capital of 
the East; for, while Latin was the official 
language of the Byzantine court, Greek was 
the language of the people, and Christian HcL 
Icnisin the culture which drew scholars from 
the West to the University of Constantinople, 
(See A LEX A NOTH A, SciIOOL AND UniVEHSITY 
of; Athens, Univehsity op.) 

The Turks, thoujgh not always openly lioatilc 
to B^^zaiitine education and culture, looked 
upon it with indilTcrence and contempt. ^ They 
did not, however, interfere directly with the 
education of such Christian inhabitants of the 
Empire as could pay liberally for the privilege. 
Yet the Christians . were not free men; no 
career, under ordinary circumstances, was open 
to Greek scholars save that which tnc Cliurch 


afforded; the common people were plunged in 
abject poverty; and the more fortunate hesi- 
tated to educate theiv children for fear of in- 
creasing their attractivenegg. Girls were in 
danger of being appropriated for some harem, 
and every^ four years a certain number of 
small Christian boys were taken from their 
parents to be trained as janizaries. The very 
existence of this child tribute, and the tax of 
one tenth of the male children for employ- 
ment in various offices, threw such gloom over 
family life that education could not well 
flourish, even if there were no other causes to 
prevent it. 

Under these conditions the Greek church 
became the bond of umon between all the 
Greeks in the Turkish empire, whether they 
lived in the Grecian peninsula, in the adjacent 
islands, or in Asia Minor, and U\o symbol of 
their lost national life. Sucli schools as they 
had were under the supervision of the clergy 
and often under their direct control.^ The 
schools for the common people were similar 
in many respects to the Church schools of 
Western Europe, but they resembled also in 
some particulars the ancient schools of Arabia 
and India. Pupils were taught to road the 
church service and the elements of arithmetic 
and writing. There were no special school 
buildings, but the pupils assembled in the 
narthex of some church, when their teacher 
was an ecclesiastic, or in the shop of some 
handicraftsman when he happened to be the 
school-teacher. They had no chairs, but sat 
crosslcgged on mats or rugs kid on the flooT. 
Their books were in manuscript, since the art 
of printing was not yet at their service. Each 
pupil usually had but ono book at a time, and 
his promotion to another book was joyfully 
celebrated by his family and relatives. The 
schools were goncrally held in the daytime, 
but in the communities, where the pupils 
were engaged in labor during the day, night 
schools were sometimes held. A reference to 
these occasional night schools is contained in 
an old song which is still widely known through- 
out Greek lands. 

In addition to the elementary schools j the 
ecclesiastical authorities established a higher 
order of schools termed Hellenic, their main 
purpose being to preserve the knowledge of 
rhetoric and tlio ancient language. The pupils 
of the Hcllciuo schools were generally intended 
for the service of the Church, although a small 
proportion looked forward to the secular call- 
ings. These two cks.scs of schools, the ele- 
mentary or dciuotic and the Hellanie, formed 
the basis of the national system established 
after the war of independence. 

Even during the seven yours* war (1821- 
1828) plans for an organized sj'Stem of educa- 
tion were discussed, and in 1823, the Assembly 
of Atro.s voted that a system should be estab- 
lished. Eoreigncr.'i devoted to the cause of 
the Greeks, in particular Lord Byron and 
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Leicester Stanhope, encouraged tlio effort. 
Wlien temporary peace waa secured and a 
provisional government established under Ka- 
podisti-ias, the inovcmeiit for a national system 
of education becamo ganernl, and in 1828, 
within tlie siiort apace of three months, twenty- 
two primary schools were opened in towns on 
the iEgcan islands. In these the Lancastorinn 
methotl of mutual instruction was used. The 
expense of tiio schools was borne by the com- 
munities, In January, 1829, Kapodistrias ap- 
pointed a committee on elementary education, 
entrusted with the duty of orgauiziiig and 
ustablishiug a system of elementary schools. 
This committee gave the elementary (demotic) 
schools the character which they still retain. 
Thus the foundations of fclio present system 
were laid heforc 1830 in which year the king- 
dom was organised under the protection of the 
three powcr.Sj Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, From time to time laws have been 
passed which taken together provide in detail 
for a system of public education. 

Present System, — Adminislraiton. — The 
Minister of Education (and of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs) ia one of the seven members of the 
cabinet. His appointment is largely a matter 
of politics and his tenure of office is usually 
brief. He has authority to determine what 
sub] acts are to be taught in all the schools, 
both i)\iblic and private, and he fixes tho 
time that must be devoted to cacli of these 
subjects in the course of study. In regard to 
the elementary and HoUeaic schools he deter- 
mines the minimum cejuipment for schools of 
cacli class and he appoints the committee that 
approves the textbooks subinitlod in the 
annual competition. The Minister appoints 
all ienchers and ha>s authority to move or 
remove teachers in the Ilcllenie schools and in 
the gymnasia. This power in the hands of a 
frequently clmnging ministry leads to insecure 
teiiure, ami it sometimes hapjioua that teachers 
ai’e changed from <h\sij*able to undesirable 
places for purely political reasons. He also 
appoints one chief inspector of elementary 
schools, four inspectors of intermediate schools, 
and one inspector of elementary schools for each 
of tho twonty-six provinces, 

At the head of each province is a Nomarch 
who is appointed by the King, As one of his 
duties consists in supemsing ilie funds of the 
domes comprised in his province, it is not 
surprising that lie is required to look after 
edvication, In practice, this official as well as 
tlic Dcmaich, coniines his attention to tho 
financial affairs of the scliocls and leaves the 
supervision of them jiml the exaininiitioii of tlie 
pupils to a supervisory council which is com- 
posed of the bishop, the school inspector, the 
director of the gymnasium, or, if tnore be no 
gymnasium in the province, the director of 
tho chief Helleinc! school, ami two other mem- 
bers, one of whom must be a professional man, 
and the other a business man. The inspector 
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visits tho schools and reinu'ts to the super* 
vising council, of which he is the chairman and 
exccniivo officer. He is also a membor of tho 
Ocneral Council of Public Instruction, Tho 
Supervisory Council holds moiitlily meetings, 
transacts all business of the province conueetod 
with the administration of the schools, includ- 
ing the nomination of teachers, the discipline 
of pupils, the insiiectiou of the equipment and 
instruction in the elementary schools of the 
province, and the examination of pupils. 

•^nie various demes (local districLs) are re- 
quired toestablisli elementary (demotic) schools, 
but a provision in the constitution makes it 
possible for the government to contribute to 
elementary education in proportion to the 
necessities of the domes.” Thus it Jmppons 
that some of the schools in the poorer domes 
are entirely supported by the goveinmcnt, 
while other demes support their own schools. 
The total expense of conducting the elementary 
(demotic) schools for tho school year 1907-1908 
was 6,092,098 drachmas [SI, 231, 574.91). (A 
drachma is equivalent to SO. 193.) The national 
budget for tliis year contained an item of 
1,000,000 drac Innas ($ 103,000] for the purpose 
of assisting needy demos. More than 60 per 
cent of the olcinoniary schools arc supported 
wholly or in part by contributions from indi- 
viduals or socictic.s. Tuition in the elementary 
scliools is gratuitous and the attonilanec for 
both boys and girls is compulsory from six to 
twelve, 

JSlevientary Ed%iC(Uion, — The elcineiitary 
schools have either four or six-year coumca, if 
the school provides a four-year course it is called 
a common (Koti^oV) elementary .school. If, 
however, it provides a six-year course, it is a 
complete elementary school. Of the 3418 ele- 
mentary schools reported in 1008, 1671 wore 
common schools, and 1847^ were complete 
schools. Ill theory eocdn cation of the sc.xos 
does not exist in Greece, but in the smaller 
towns and in the rural sections, ivherc the 
school attendance is not over scvcnt3^-flve, both 
sexes attend the same school and arc taught 
hy one tcaclier. This arrangement is not per- 
mitted after the children are ten years of age. 

In principle, Greek education is clerical, 
compulsory, and gratuitous. Thus three hours a 
week arc dovoted to the study of religion, 
which eonsiifts of insfcmction in .‘iacmd history, 
catcehisin, and reading from the Hol^'^ Scrip- 
tures, Jews and Roman Catholics have special 
instruction from tlic clergy of their own 
churches. 

The tcachcr.s of the elementary schools arc 
of three grades, depending upon their experi- 
ence and preparation, Tho grade of tho 
leuchor determines not alone the type of 
school in winch lie may teach, but also the 
salary he ia entitlod to receive. Teachers of 
tile third or lowest grmlc are usuallj'^ found in 
schools where tho enrollment is from fifteen to 
forty. If the cnrollnieiit is more than fifty-fivo a 
1C2 
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first f^rade teacher is' required. The minimum 
qualification for elementary teachers is a license 
from one of the teachers' training schools. The 
normal schools admit only men. Four of these 
schools have three-year courses, and one sub- 
normal school a one-year course. A school for 
training teachers of gymnastics ■\vns established 
in Athens in 1809. 


Taui-b I, — The Sudjbcts TAuanr in Each Ouadb op the 
Schools and tub Houru per Week devoted to iNSTjiocTiON 
IN Each Sdojegt. 
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1 Tho course of study for the compicto olomontary sehont 
innludcs l]io four years of tho common eoliool cotirsc und two 
yonre of tho HoDonio school course. 


The work of these schools is divided between 
theory and practice. Each of tho normal 
schools has n practice school connected with it. 

Men teachers of the first grade in tho com- 
plete schools receive 1800 dr. per year; tho 
second grade teachers receive 1440 dr.; ami 
the third grade 1200 dr, per year. Women of 
the same grades receive 1440 dr., 1320 dr., and 
1200 dr., respectively. The local communities 
may mcveasis these amounts. The teachens in 
the common schools receive 000 dr., 780 dr., 
or 900 dr. per year, depending upon the grade 
which they tench. Each teacher contributes 
to a pension fund. Tenure of office for these 
teachers is pennancjit during good behavior. 

IittcrmedicUe Edncalion. — From tho elemen- 
tary schools boys may pass to the IlGlIonic 
schools. Those who come from the common 
schools enter the first year of the three-year 
course; but those who have taken the six-year 
course of the compicto elementary school enter 
either the second or third year of the Hellenie 
school. A recent Minister of Education urged 
that the last year of the course in these schools 
should be added to the cour.so of the gymnasia. 
This would abolish tho Hollenie schools, for the 
first two yeans of their course is now given in 
th(s complete olementary schools. Of the 314 
schools that were reported for 1007-1008, 267 
had three classes, 15 liad two second classe.s, 
while 32 had only a one-year course; 20,517 ])U- 


pils were enrolled in these schools, and tho total 
expense was 2,477,022 dr. There usually are at 
least as many teachers as there arc classes in 
tho Hellenic school. Teachers in the Hellciuo 
schools must have a diploma from the Univer- 
sity; and to obtain the higher positions they 
must have passed the examination for tho 
master's degree or even the doctorate. The 
head teacher, or director, of a Hellenic school 
is called the scholarch, and receives from 2400 
dr. to 3000 dr, per year, The salaries of sub- 
ordinate teachers vary from 1200 dr. to 3000 
dr. per year. Those teachers are appointed by 
the Minister of Education and they have no 
fixed tenure. 

Secondary Education. — After independence 
was achieved, secondary education showed 
plainly tho influence of German models. The 
first gymnasium in Greece was tho Central 
School, founded in iEgina on the 13th of 
November, 1829. The munber gradually^ in- 
creased, and at present thei’o is a gymnasium 
in every town of sufficient size to justify the 
expense. In the larger cities, Athens, Patras, 
etc., there arc more than one, according to the 
population. Each gymnasium is managed by 
its own faculty. At tho head of the faculty is 
the gymnasiavch, who is both a teacher and 
general director. He also serves as one of the 
members of the Supervising Council for the 
province. The program of studies is regu- 
lated by an official Bchomc which is nnodified 
to suit the individual schools (see Table I). 

The gymnasia arc generally supported by 
the State; but in places where the population 
is not large enough to justify this expenditure 
by the State, the people of the community 
sometimes support one for themselves, paying 
the expense in some ingenious way. For in- 
stance, the town of N'esion, in Messenia, not 
being favored by the government with a gym- 
nasium, its inhabitants were in the year 1896 
supporting one by a voluntary tax, levied and 
collected by themselves, of one centime on 
each oko of grapes or figs produced in their 
fields. Pupils arc required to pay small en- 
trance and certificate fees. The gymnasia are 
classical schools, but the physical sciences are 
included in their conrse of study. Until 
recently, however, the latter .subjects have been 
little regarded, since the great importance of 
classic education in Greece overshadows the 
high claim that the physical sciences have on 
modern education. The schools lack appa- 
ratus; yet, improvement in this re.spcct is 
taking place and professors arc being secured 
who have won their diplomas in the physical 
sciences, and are, therefore, both capable 
teachers ami interested in the progress of 
their specialty. 

The younger Greeks nro eager for education, 
and efforts are made to encourage this am- 
bition, There is, however, a growing convic- 
tion that the education afforded by the schools 
is not sufficiently practical. Plans for modify- 
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iiig Uto syatom have been considered hy two 
recent national assemblies, but ns yet no agree- 
niont lias been reached. Tl»o ex|3erimeiit of 
a “ practical gymnaalwm ia being tried now 
in Athens. No now gymnasium of the regular 
type ims been founded since 1900, but between 
1001 and 1008 six commercial schools, with 
four-year courses were cstablialied. In 1908 
these schools wore employing 33 teachers, and 
had 315 students enrolled. The total annual 
expense of conducting thorn was 113,640 dr. 


Table II. — SrAuaTica op thd PaoLCO School SyaTEM for 
1007-1008 
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20,517 

3,041 

1.362 

Qirla .... 

71,050 

' 

— 

•“ — 

Total -expoEflO 





DmclimtiB . . 

6.<wo.m 


707,370 

2W.090 

Dollars ' • > 1 

11,291,578 

i 478.006 

$478,005 

$60,101 

Ex))cnM) por pupil 

15.35 

S23.SO 

$37.58 

137.02 


« Tho 3-418 elementary schoola Incluilo 1571 w>mmon 
bcHoqIb, 1224 comploto scnoola f-or boye, nnd 023 coinplclo 
Bchoolfl for girts. Tiie total alao litcludca 2123 schools that are 
not supported by the Stalo or domos. 

6'ir?s, Mucation of, — Tlie education of girls 
in Greece, beyond the six years of the com- 
plctG elementary course, is a matter of private 
enterprise, thc^ oldest school for girls having 
been fouiulcd in 1831 by an American mis- 
sionary, Dr. Hill, and his wife. Lately, how- 
ever, the faculties of the national imiveTsity 
have been opened to women. Among the 
schools for girls the most important is tho 
Arsftkloii, This school was founded in July, 
1836, by the Society of the Promoters of Edu- 
calioiij and named after its chief benefactor. 
Apostolos Arsakes, There arc now several 
branches located in different cities. The course 
of study begins with the kindergarten and ends 
with a three-year tonchor's training course. 
Certificates from this school qualify their 
holders to teach in tho elementary schools. 
Move than 1800 girls arc enrolled in the school, 
mid more than 800 were taking tho teacher’s 
training coarse tu 1608. 

There arc numerous societies which main- 
tain private schools, noteworthy among these 
being the Parnnssos Society, Avliich conducts a 
night school for poor boys, of whom more than 
2000 atlond. 

Higher E<hicaiion. — The Greek educational 
system cuhuinatea in the National Univetaity 
at Athens. In April, 1837, Otto, who, after 
the death of Kapodistrias, had been appointed 
by the powers to be the first king of regenerated 
Greece, issued a decree for tho establishment 
()f a nniversity. Following tho custom of tho 
Gonna 08 , he named the new institution after 


himself, and not until 1862 was tho name 
changed to National University. According 
to the decree of 1837 there were to be four 
fftcaltics : theology, law,^ medicine, and philoso- 
phy. Tho latter consiated of two distinct 
sections, philosophy and science. In 1904 
each of these sections was made a separate 
faculty. The faculty of theology is composed of 
six professors and four assistants. In tho law 
faculty thcro are nine professors and ninotecn 
assistants. The medical faculty which Is the 
largest, has eighteen professors and forty-eight 
assistants. The philosophical faculty has 
twelve professors and five assistants, and the 
physical and mathematical faculty has twelve 
professors and eight assistants. In 1842 a 
seminar in Greek philology was founded in 
the faculty of philosophy. The peculiar func- 
tion of this seminar has been the training of 
Icaehcra for secondary schools. Other seminars 
and various laboratories, museums, and clinics 
are supported by the university. Among the 
other more important subsidiary institutions 
may be mentioned tho national observatory 
built in 1840, the botanical gardens and 
muaGum, the university library with more 
than 300,000 volumes, and the national 
museum. 

Three months before the close of the school 
year the combined faculties choose one of 
their number whom tho Minister of Education 
appoints as rector for the next school year. 
The rector is the executive head of the uni- 
versity and its representative at all functions, 
In like manner each faculty chooses one of its 
members who is made dean of that faculty for 
tho following year by the Minister of Educa- 
tion. The dean presides at meetings of tlie 
faculty; ho arranges the program of studies, 
and represents his faoulty in tlie university 
scimte. 

Tho financial administration of the univer- 
sity rests with the university senate, a body 
composed of the rector of the university, the 
dean, and one other representative from each 
of tho faculties, except the faculties of philoso- 
phy and physical and mathematical sciences. 
Each faculty proposes tho candidates for the 
professorships^ and the Minister of Education 
appoints. Prior to 1882 the professors were 
named by the king, The govornment pays 
the larger portion of the salaries of the uni- 
versity officers. For the school year 1907~ 
1908 the receipts of the university were 546,185 
dr. and tho expenditures were 507,349 dr. In 
addition to this the government paid salaries 
of professors and various other expenses 
amounting to 584,960 dr. This amount in- 
cluded 85,626 dr. to aid needy Btudents and 
those studying abroad. 

Students pay 2 dr. a year for a certificate 
of attenclanec in each course they take. Tui- 
tion amounts to IGO dr. per year, and there is 
an examination fee of 250 dr. in the legal and 
medical faculties, but only 150 dr. in the other 
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faculties. The diploma costs 50 dr. Students 
who have been graduated from the gymnasia, 
or institutions of like grade, are admitted 
without examination. The enrollment in the 
winter semester of 1900-1910 was about 2800 
and ill the summer session about 2500. 

Other educational agencies which arc not 
controlled by the government, but arc suffi- 
ciently important to merit a mention in any 
description of the Greek educational system 
arc the various archceologionl schools (see 
Auchabology). The oldest of these schools 
was established in 1840 and is Called Ecole 
Francaise d'Ath^nes. The American School of 
Classical Studies was founded in 1882 and is 
maintained by 26 American universities and 
colleges. The British School at Athens was 
founded in lB86. Other institutions are Kaiser- 
lichea Deutsches Archdologisches Inslilid, and 
Italienisches Archdologisches Tnsliiut, Greece 
maintains no archeological school, but two 
societies arc active in archrooiogical investiga- 
tions, They are the Archeological Society, 
founded in 1837, and the Historical and Eth- 
nological Society, founded in 1882, 

A, T. S. and M. B. H. 
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GREEK LETTER SOCIETIES, — See FiiA- 

TEBNITIES. 

GREEK, STUDY OP. — In Universities 
and Schools of Europe. — Each succc.^sivG 
migration of the Greeks may be said to have 
resulted in a twofold conquest^ — a conquest 
by the invaders of the land and its inhabitants, 
and a more gradual conquest by the language 
which they spoke over the native tongue of 
the people whom they subdued. This wide- 
spread (lilTusion of the Greek tongue gradually, 
though slowly, resulted in a corresponding 
diHusion of Greek thought. And so there 
arose centers for Greek study in different parts 
of the Mediterranean countries, with Athens 
for a long time as the chief scat. The career 
of Athens, Alexandria^ and Antiocli as later 
centers of Greek learning is treated in outline 
in the articles on the universities and schools 
of those places. The condition of the study of 
Greek and tho attitude of the Christian leaders 
toward Greek culture are also considered 


under tho topics Christian Education in tub 
Early Church, and Church Schools; and 
the various articles on tho Church Fathers (see 
Ambrose, Augustine, Basil, Chrysostom,, etc.) 
treat of the attitude of the early Church to 
Greek culture and the Greek language. The 
fusion of Greek culture with Roman is treated 
in the discussion of Roman Education 
and the conditions during the Middle Ages are 
presented in outline in the articles on education 
in that period. A brief sketch of tho condition 
of the knowledge of Greek from the late Roman 
period to the Renaissance is desirable as an in- 
troduction to the consideration of the place of 
Greek in modern education (see also IIbnais- 
8ANCB, Education in). 

Under Constantino the Great Greek became 
the language, first of his court, and then of the 
official world. When, in 340, his eldest son 
and successor in the Western prefecture, 
Constantino II, fell in a campaign in Provence, 
a Greek monody, recited at Arles, was deemed 
the most appropriate tribute to his memory. 
At this time, indeed, the churches of Western 
Christendom were virtually Greek colonics, 
and both the Scriptures and the liturgies which 
they used wcrc^in tho Greek language; so that, 
ns late as the sixth century, wa find Cajsarius, 
the eminent Bishop of Arles, granting permis- 
sion for the uso of such versions, as an alterna- 
tive to Latin, throughout tho churches of his 
diocese, A like permission was accorded to 
the churches in Marseilles; and the numcroits 
Greek words which found their way into the 
French or Romance language of this period 
afford like evidence. Tho imperial designs, 
however, were far from commanding general 
assent, and in Africa Tcrtullian (g.v.) had long 
before declared that there could bo nothing in 
common between the “Academy'* and the 
Church; while he openly denounced philosophy 
as “ the source of all the heresies “ (De Pm- 
script, t c. 7). Lactantiiis summoned by 

Diocletian to fill the chair of Latin at Nico- 
media (then a famous center of Greek culture), 
found his position untenable; and at the court 
of ConslauLiiiC at Gaul became conspicuous 
by the vehemence with which he inveighed 
against all Greek pliilosophy. His Jnslitu- 
lions, which long held its ground in the Latin 
Church ns the best authoritative exposition 
both of elementary Christian doctrine and the 
])rinciplc8 of Clirislian education, and tho De 
Nuptih of Martianns Canclla {q,v.), embodying 
the classification of the liberal arts sanctioned 
by the authority of Augustine (q.v,), and repro- 
duced long after in the univcLsities of Europe, 
alike mark the trend of education in the V^est 
in comparative isolation from Greek and from 
Hellenic influences. 

Throughout the fourth century, however, 
Alexandria maintained its reputation as “ the 
last great nursery of Greek culture," niul in 
conjunction with a now school of theology 
could point to R succession of eminent divines 
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whose inOuencc outshone, for n time, even that 
of Jerome ami Augustine. Of thm the more 
citation of the nniiio of Athanasius, Eusebius, 
Basil the Great, and Gregory Kaziaiizen 
affords sufficient cviclonec; while John Chry- 
sostom was of AuUoch, aucl aubsc- 

qucntly Pali'iuroli of Constantinople, has been 
designated " the model of a preacher for a great 
capital^’ (jrilman, Vol. Ill, p. 118). Ho be- 
queathed to posterity a vast collection of ser- 
mons, letters, and treatises, of which the 
iirst-nnmcd have probably attracted in modern 
times a larger number' of readers than the 
dcctamationa of any other Greek orator, except- 
ing Only Doinost hones. In Byzantium itself 
the work of education went steadily on, and 
we have sufTiciont evidence that in the latter 
part ol the oighlh century there was ample 
provision for instruction in grammar, language, 
science, and philosophy (Bury, Lttier Homan 
Empire, Vol. II, p. 435); and thu statement of 
Thcophanes that Leo the Isaiuian (G80-741) 
put an end to pious education" by fshutting 
tile schools, refers iirobiibly only to a kind 
of theological seminary in the capital, which, 
under the management of its twelve teachers, 
became a nursery of superstition and was 
finally swept away in the commotion occasioned 
by the iconoclastic movement. It is certain 
that Europe was indebted to John of Dnmnsoiis 
(nearly the last of the Fathers of the Eastern 
Church) for the introduction of the study of 
Aristotle into Christian education. Of the 
vast litornturo bcciueathed by these Byzniitiiio 
writers, although their pages contain many 
facts useful to the modern historuin, compara- 
tively few have been much studietl in the 
uuiversitica. Hut the early ^ years of the 
fiCveiUcciith century found Sir Hoiuy Savilo 
busiest with his fine edition of John Chrysostom, 
just as those of the sixteenth century saw 
Bentley engaged on the restoration of the text of 
Origon. 

In the Western Empire, clown to the time of 
the Uonaissnneo, Greek loftrning apiienns only 
in occasional gleams, and no eondmious tradi- 
tion is discernible. It was uiuloulitedly the 
design of Charles the Great (see CiiAULKXtAtsxj-i 
AND Education) and his advisor A leu in {q.v,) 
that the language should bo taught in the 
sschools created by their joint efforts, hut there 
is no evidence that tlieir instructions were 


carried into effect; aUhoiigh when John H cot us 
Eriugena (e.r.), a fugitive from Indaiul, suc- 
ceeded to the mnsterslnp of the Palace School 
ill the time of Charlc.s the Bald, something 
must have been hoant at Aachen a bunt lioth 
Martiainis Capclla ami Origen. Otto III, 
himself tlio son of a Greek mother, wan able to 
raise his precejHor Oerbert (fy.a.) to the papal 
clmiv, and the latter understood Greek, while 
Ins pupil eniuhitcd the ceremonial and usages 
of the Byzantine court. But the prevailing 
tendencic.^ in Romo, both then and long after- 
wards, were unfavorable to learning in any 


shape; and in tho thirteenth century a knowl- 
edge of Greek was even studiously disclaimed 
as likely to bring the possessor under the sus- 
picion of horesy (Sandy s, Voi. 1, p, 583). 
Greek thought and Greek science, however, 
often found their way where the language itself 
was unknown; and authors who had written 
on plulosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and 
mediciiio were widely read in Latin transla- 
tions, the professors at the newly founded uni- 
versities, Salerno, Bologna, Reggio, Modena, 
Vicenza, Padua, and Paris being ^ wont to 
dictate and coinmcnt on those versions, long 
prior to the fourtccntli century. Tim Saracens, 
again, durint? the reign of the Abbas idc dynasty 
at Bagdad (750"12oS), and that of the Omini- 
adesat CordPva (7S0-103 1), became acquainted, 
through tvapslations made by Syrian Ciiris- 
tiaiis, with Aristotle, Hi p])oc rates, Galon, 
Dioscoridcs, Euclid, Arc hi modes, and Ptolemy, 
and conceived an ardent nd miration for most 
of these writers, at the lime when the greatest 
part of Latin Christendom, absorbed in an 
exclusive devotion to the Orgwum of Aristotle 
and an unqucsliouing acceptance of tho doc- 
trine of predestination as iirocluimcd by Augus- 
tine, looked distrustfully alike on the theology 
and the science of the East. In tho year 1311, 
however, tho Council of Vienne having clGcrocd 
that chairs of Greek, Hebrew, (.'haldee, and 
Arabic should he founded in the universities 
of Paris, 0?tford, Bologna, and Salamanca, 
Clement V diil not deem it prudent to with- 
hold his assent. But here again the scheme 
proved abort ivo and the papal signature was 
expunged; while in the fifteenth century the 
commentators on the Clementines even venture 
to ileny that it had ever been attached (Mul- 
linger, Vniv. of Camfh, 'yol I, pp. 482-483). 

8ucli were the conditions under which Pe- 
tra rcli ((/.i>.)j when he first visited Home in 
133(5, could find no one to teach him Greek, 
and even in I3I>0 conhl name only ton scholtira 
ill all Italy who possoH.sed a conipetent knowl- 
edge of the language, — " three or four in 
Floret! CO, one in Bologna, two in Verona, ono 
in Siilinoiui, one in Mantua, but not ono in 
Rome" (Voigt, Vol. H, p. X07). The human- 
ist, however, could not long rest content with 
that Latin literature whioli itself eontiiuially 
revealed its own iiulebtcdno.ss to tho inspira- 
tion derived from ancient Hellas; and as the 
aid of competent instruetors in Greek literature 
became more and more indlsiionsable, Manuel 
Chiysoloras (r/.i'.), the representative of tho 
inij>crial court at Constantinople in Venice, was 
invited to Florence, where his school, probably 
the earliest for (Irock after that of Lorenzo 
Pilatus (13(50-13(53), was open to all comers. 
He himself received a salary of 100 gulden, and 
lectured in Latin (130(5-1400), taking Plato's 
Republic for his first subject. Chrysolorns 
subsequotdly lectured at Florence, Pavia, 
Venice, BolPgna, ainl Rome; ho died in 1415, 
when on a visit to tho imperial convt at Con- 
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staiicc, whitlicr ho had ropah’od in order to found himself confronted by the clmrgc of favor- 
take part in the prococdu^^;>s of tho j^roat ing rebellion against the authority of St, Augua- 
coinicil. Under such auspices Greek now be- tine. His knowledge of Greek had been 
came fashionable in Italy; aiid it was ron- acr|uirod in Paris after his renunciation of the 
dcred still more so by tho genius of Ouainno monastic life; it had been improved during Jjis 
(</.».), one of the disciples of Chrysoloras, who residence at Cambridge (1510'1514), and it 
was able both to disarm the jealousy of Home was there that lie made a translation of the 
and to command tho admiration of every first book of the grammar by Theodore Gnza 
scholar. In his classroom at Ferrara English- {q.v.)^ which he printed at LoUvain in 1616. 
men wore to be seen, some of them of d is tin- In the same year ho published at Basel tho 
guished rank; and when, in 1438-1439, tho fir.st printed text of the Greek Now Tc.stamcnt, 
cecumcnical council was convened in that along with a Latin version by lumself, instead 
city, his linguistic aitainments werc^ displayed of tho Vulgate. His position, however, to the 
in tho skill witli which he acted as interpreter end of his career was that of an eclectic; for 
between the deputies of the Greek and the while denouncing Lutheranism as inimical to 
Latin churches. (Sec also Guakino, Battista.) sound learning, ho may he said to have edu- 
Tho first great school for youth, however, cated Zwingli, whom he liad taught Greek at 
was that of Vittovino dn Feltre at Mantua, — Basel, and who, throughout his career ns the 
tho “ Pleasant House, as it was termed, head of tho Reform party in Switzerland, 
Although, after tho fall of Con.stantinoplo always evinced a marked preference for tho 
(1453), the number of teachers in Italy was Greek patrlitio litornture over the Latin, 
materially increased, they themselves brought How well Erasmus educated himself may be 
but few manuscripts with them, and the seen in the critical comment which enabled 
paucity of the latter continued to be a serious him to rccogjiize the superiority of the diction 
hindrance to the study of Greek until the of St. Luke to that of the other Evangelists, 
arrival of two Germiuis, Sweynheym and Molanchthoii's (</.».) inaugural lecture in 1518, as 
Pannartz, who had worked under Faust at pi'ofcssor of Greek at the newly foimclccl imiver- 
Mainz, introduced tho art of printing, while it sity at Wittenberg, marks a further advance 
at tho same timo ruined many of llm copyists, in relation to the studj^ of the language, by tho 
A suudl Greek grammar compiled by Con- advice which he gave that it should be pursued 
Btaiitine Lascaria which appeared at imri passu with Hint of Latin, by all students 

Milan in 14 Td, was probably the first book ^^who sought to grasp tho subatanoc of the 
printed in Greek. involved tliought rather than its shadow." In 

Antiquavianism and the interest collaterally the .same year he published his Oreeb Grammar. 
excited in the history of nol)lo houses, e.<ipccially Tho movement at Oxford, contemporary with 
that of the Medici, tlid mucii to attract the the visit of Erasmus (1498- 1499) resulted in 
sympathy of tJ)Djr repmsentfl dyes to the study no traditions. Grocyn (q,v,) is said to bave 
of the humanists, but in ibe earlier years of tho lectured on Greek, aiul he pos.sessed a fine 
sixteenth century a great reaction set in in library of classical authors, but his lack of 
Italy, and the interest of the progressive move- critical judgment is evinced in his admiration 
ment, as identified with Greek, next centers in of tho current Aristotle, his disparagement of 
Germany. At the time of Reuehlin's death Plato, and his belief in the gonuinoness of the 
(1522) Greek was taught in nearly all the Ger- Hierarchy of Dionysius the Areopagite. At 
man universities. Jiut that eminent scholar Cambridge, on the other hand, the foundation 
had already been denounced by tho seniors of of the Regius professorship by Henry VIII in 
the University of Basel for his temerity in thcro 1540 brought the study at once into favor, and 
venturing to intToduce tho study of Aristotlo the appointment of Sir John Choke (^.y.) to the 
in the original text; and in 1523 wo find chair still further added to its popularity. 
Budaius ((/.a.) writing a Greek letter to Rabelais Roger Ascliam (g.a.), writing only two years 
(who was, like himself, a member of the Fran- later, describes the principal Greek authors 
ciscan order) to express his sympathy with his ns being already studied with an ardor alto- 
friond under tlio annoyance to Avhich the latter gether surpassing what had ever been elicited by 
liad been subjeetod, m being debarred “ by tlio favorite Latin classics (iiJnllinger, Voi. II, 
the Heads of your Brotherhood from the read- pp. 62-57). 

ing of Greek treatises.” We arc aware,” ho Philology, ns a study, was as yet unrecog- 
goes on to say, "that those G reek-detesting iiizcd; while all speculation on the subject wm 
theologians have been most zealous to abolish vitiated by the prevalent theory with respect 
the Grcck^ language, looking upon it as the to Hebrew, as the original tongue from which 
test of their own ignoraime; nnd it 5s on tins all the others were directly, or immediately, 
account that we see the most worthless of them derived. In assigning the priority to a tiui- 
in their sermons in tho churches, railing ai it, guugo in a scheme of instruction, the choice 
and by every means bringing it into suspicion was accordingly supposed to lie between He- 
with the people, as a most execrable study and brew and Greek, Rabelais inclined to put the 
pLM'incious to true theology” (Smith, W, F., latter first, as “that without \yliic(i it is a dis- 
Vol. II j p. 4S0). Erasmus (g.t?.) in like manner grace for a man to stylo liimself scholar ” 
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(Smitli, W. P., Vol. I, p. 246), — a view which 
appears to have Ucoii the current one in Franco 
long after his time. llatVe, in Germany, in 
propounding his scheme (1612), placed Hebrew 
first, then the Greek Testament, and thirdly 
Latin. His views, however, — put forth as 
they were in subsorviencG to the prejudices of 
Lutheranism, which regarded tho Greek and 
the Latin classics aa alike demoralizing,— 
gained Q temporary popularity greatly in 
excess of their real merits; and encouraged 
tlioroby, Ralko next proposed to substitute 
for the laborious imitation of tho classical 
writers, which has been tho practice of the 
humanists, a metliod similar to that whereby 
a collofjuial knowledge of German or French is 
gained in the present day. The consequence 
was that both in northern Germany and in the 
Low Countries the critical faculty fell into 
disuse, and, in tho language of Mark Pattison, 
“ tho Du tell editors shunned Greek, to which 
they were unequal, or only attempted it to give 
evidence that it was a lost science” {haac 
Casauhon, p. 458). Comenius, notAvithstand- 
ing Ids onlightcncd views with respect to prac- 
tical education, inclined to a like theory with 
regard to Latin, and connived at a laxity in 
Latin prose that threatened to result in tho 
complete disnppearancc of a pure and correct 
style (Eckstein, p. 175). 

The commencement of a radical reform dates 
from the time of F. A. Wolf (1759-1828), who, 
when a student at Gottingen devoted himself 
to the study of philology with a success that 
led to his receiving an invitation from Zcdlitz 
at Halle, to transfer himself to that rising 
imivcrsltjr^ in order/' Avrotc tho professor, 
to free it from the reproach of being without 
ft single student of the subject.” Wolf's 
compliance resulted in a further extension of 
his researches to ancient history, and especially 
to everything that related to Greece, and the 
Greek language and literature, — his keen 
insight into the specific merits of the classic 
writei's, both regards style and matter, 
constituting an epoch in the annals of scholar- 
ship. With regard to the question of tho 
order in which the two languages should be 
taken, he concluded that in all eases where 
the student gave evidence of an aptitude for 
linguLstic st»dic.% Greek should be taken before 
Latin, a view in which Gedike of Berlin and 
Horbart expressed their concurrence, urging 
(1801) that the Romans Imving been, as it 
wore, the disciples of the Greek, it would be an 
inversion of the true order, alike of linguistic 
and of philosophic studies, to give the prece- 
dence to Latin. On the other hand, there 
were those who pointed out that, if Greek were 
taken before Latin, the requirements of the 
classroom would necessitate a considerable 
curtailment of the time allotted to the latter; 
and ill connection with Greek, and largely 
under the influence of more independent 
research in other countries, two rival schools 


began, at this time, to divide the ftllcgiftnce of 
the learned Avorld. On Gottfried Hernaann of 
Leipzig (1772-1848), it devolved to retrieve 
the disadvantages re.suUing from the influence 
of Ratke by pointing out that the study of 
Greek eould be profitably pursued only by tho 
adoption of a strictly logical and rational 
method; while August Boeckh (1785-1867), 
Avho, after studying theology ftnd philosophy 
at Halle, had been professor at Heidelberg and 
in Berlin, concentrated his research upon the 
past history of institutions, art, and archrc- 
ology. That Hermann was to some extent 
inspired by tho example of Bentley (1662- 
1742) at Cambridge, is undeniable, but his 
editions of the tragic Greek poets and of 
Pindar bore tho impress of an originality and 
critical insight unprecedented in Germany; 
while Boeckli's P^tblic Economy of Aihens 
and Corpus^ Inscnpliomun Groccanm " laid 
tho foundation for all later research in tho 
departments with which they were concerned” 
(Sandys, Vol. Ill, eh. 29). In the freer atmos- 
phere of the imvly founded university of Ber- 
lin, the masterly investigations of Franz Bopp 
((?,v.) created, in like manner, tho study of 
comparative philology; and his method, as 
set forth in hb Comparative Grammar, nfTordccl 
new guidance in connection both with Greek 
and with Latin. 

la the meantime the question of priority 
had received a practical sohitioii in Franco 
and in England by tho requirement in Paris, 
as at Oxford and at Cambridge, that students 
on entering tho university should already 
possess a colloquial command of Latin. In 
these important centers, acoordinglj’’, the lan- 
guage itself Avas not taught (it being presumed 
that the requisite knoAvledgc had been already 
obtained at the grammar school), and Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, St. 
PauFsj and Christ's Hospital vied with each 
other in sending up youths who already spoko 
correct Latin and Avrote Latin verse^ and Avore 
thus able fortliAvith to devote their time to 
Greek and to Ilebrow. 

University Courses in Greek at Present. — It is 
impossible to give any statistical statement of tho 
number of courses in Greek in the chief univer- 
sities Avhicli would serve to indicate the strength 
of the subject in the different countries. It 
might bo mentioned, for exaniplo, that in the 
German universities 142 courses Avere given in 
the summer semester of 1911. and that theso 
AA'oro distributed among the folloAving brandies: 
philosophy (7); literature (06); composition 
(7); history (11); beginners (11); archce- 
ology and antiquities (23); philology and 
epigraphy (17), But tho number of students 
Avlio attended the courses is not available, nor 
can figures indicate the quality of the Avork 
done, for the productions in any field may be 
more valuable Avhen confined to a small and 
sclectecl number than Avhen largely cultivated. 
In France, too, there are in tho sixteen faculties 
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of letters twenty-seven professors and two but everywhere the first of the triad, Latin, 
adjunct professors, assisted by twelve lecturers, Greek, Mathematics, to be made optional. In 
but the scope of their work is as a rule not the state universities, ns these were gradually 
defined. Of the English universities Oxford established from 1837 on, Greek was one of 
and Cambridge are still the strongest centers the subjects to be taught in the department, 
for the study of the classics. Greek is studied however named, that corresponded to the older 
intensively by all students who graduate in the colleges. In most of those Greek was never 
gchool of Litem Htmiantores at Oxford and in required; in some, as at the University of Cali- ■ 
the classical Tripos at Cambridge, and is also fornia still, it was required for tiio degree of 
taken in certain groups for the pass degrees. A.B, only, while another degree, usually in- 
Hero, too, it is diflicult to differentiate between tended to be of equal value, though lacking 
those who give courses in Latin and those in tlie prestige of tradition attached to the older 
Greek, nor would a statement of their work degree, was always provided ns the crown of a 
bo significant, for much of the work is done parnilcl course for which Greek was not re- 
privately with the college tutors. In the quired. Similar parallel courses, without Greek, 
newer universities there are separato chairs have in one form or another been cstablishccl 
for Latin and for Greek, while in some the at all important older colleges, except where 
lecturers or assistants may instruct in both Greek has ceased to be required for tho A.B, 
subjects. degree. But it should be Tcmembered that in 

In American Universities. — Before tho tho United States no profession or public 
founding of the Johns Hopkins University office has ever been wholly closed, even by 
(1376), there was nothing in the United States custom, still less by law, to those who knew 
fully corresponding to the Gorman philoaoph- no Greek. The restrictions long maintained 
ical faculty in tho modern sense. But some in Franco and Germany in this regard never 
advanced work was offered to graduates. at Yale had a place hero. This fact is usually ignored 
College from 1847, and soon after nt Harvard, by people who would draw^ parallels between 
in classics, ns in other subjects. The degree of America and continental Europe. Further, 
Ph.D. for work primarily in Greek was first given each college being a law unto itself, there has 
at Yale, in 1863. At Johns Hopkins, Professor been endless experimenting on this, ns on most, 
Gllderslccvo began nt once to dvaAV able and educational questions; general statements must, 
ambitious students who previously would have therefore, be very broad, and detailed state- 
gone to Germany, Gradually the strongest of ments for tho entire country would require too 
the older colleges and state imivcrsiUos de- much space. But one may say that up to about 
vcloped and strengthened their advanced the last quarter of the last century the degree 
courses in Greek; the University of Chicago of A.B. from all but tho weakest colleges gener- 
from its first session (1892) made this one of ally implied more or less of Greek study in 
its important departments. At present, be- college. Since then the ratio of bachelors of 
sides the institutions already named, ono might arts who never studied Greek has been steadily 
mention Columbia, Princeton, and the Uni- increasing, of late rapidly. No other acadetnio 
Yoraities of California and Michigan, with a degree over necessarily implied an acquaintance 
few others, as furnishing good opportunities in with Greek, though bachelors of divinity nearly 
their graduate schools for the advanced study always had studied it a little, at least in the New 
of tho Greek language and literature, as well Testament; of course many lawyers and physi- 
aa of Greek archfflology. At none of these is ciana had taken a college course, with Greek, 
the number of students in Greek large. It before beginning professional study. Exact fig- 
should bo romembored also that the American urcs are not obtainable; but probably not over 
School of Classical Studies at Athens is in ono tenth of American young men or young 
oflect a part of tho graduate school of all Amori- women now studying for tho A.B, degree take 
can univeraities and colleges that unite in its any Greek in college, and the ratio is diminisli- 
support, and constitutes an important part of ing. Where Greek is not required for entering 
tho provision made for Greek as a university tho department leading to the baccalaureate 
study. To that school, as to the graduate in arts, elementary courses in Greek, wholly 
school of several of tho universities, women optional, are regularly offered. On the other 
arc admitted, as well as men. ^ hand, tho opportunities for Greek study in col- 

In American Colleges. — In America as else- lege, for those who wish and are prepared to 
where tho line between secondary school and take them, have been greatly increased. Early 
college, as between college (or 'what corre- in the eighteenth century Homer and the New 
sponded to it) and university, has been nn un- Testament were still the most important, in 
stable one. To no subjeot docs this apply many cases the only, Greek books read. Not 

more fully than to Greek, Still it may bo until the nineteenth century was the range 

said that from tlic foundation of Harvard much enlarged; American colleges then, like 
(1636) Greek has always been regarded as a the corresponding institutions of Germany and 
subject to be taught in college — required of Great Britain, accorded to Greek a higher 

all, in accordance with tradition, so long as esteem and a larger place than it had ever 

any large part of the curriculum was required, received before. At present, since colleges are 
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of nil grades of strongtli, advancomont, and 
inclination toward clnj^siual^ study, all grades 
of opiiortuiiiiy aro offered in them, from the 
minimum rocoRmzed two hundvod years ago, 
to iUo mtiximum lu live ten or a dozen best. 
In tlic latter aro regularly offered courses in 
Homer j the diama, orators, the historians, 
Theocritus, and Pimlnr. In fioiieral the col- 
lege canon includes in each branch of literature 
pottioua, at least, of all the greatest books, 
those which have had most subsequent jii" 
fliioncG and which oontaiii most of intrinsic 
literary interest. Tho situation in Canadian 
colleges is much tho same, though these 
naturally show closer relations with English 
usage, and more distinctly favor, for students 
inclined to take Greek, earlier specialization 
and a wider range of rending than any in the 
United Stales, %vith II lo possible exception of 
Harvard. 

In Schools. — The schools of tllffcront ooun- 
trios have developed on such different lines 
that compatiHons in regard to nny branch of 
study arc difficult to make and argi peculiarly 
oi)Du to misunderstanding. Ami as ^vas said 
above, school and the faculty of arts in tho 
university arc not always clearly eJistinguish- 
ablo. In tho following sketch of the place of 
Greek in the schools, only Oeiunaiiy, France, 
and England will genorally bo considered, as 
most nearly concerning America, It is i inposai- 
blc here even to summarize the complicated and 
inlcrcsting history of Greek fitudy. For three 
ccutiifies textbooks and methods of teaching, 
pi\Vgod by pTCBcnt standards, were extreineW 
defective, and results appear to have been small 
for the mass of tho pupils. The fruitful labor 
of a few groat scholars, the profound efi’eot 
of Greek study on a few receptive and strong 
miiuls, who became, largely in consoqueneo of 
their saturation with llcUeiiism, a powerful in- 
fluGneo on their contemporaries and immediate 
siiccc.ssor{3, stand in a liar p contrast with tho 
sliglit tincture imparted to tho majority. The 
intense interest in Greek during the earlier 
lleiinlsaaiice soon declined in. Italy, rolitical 
cojiditiona never favored a high development 
of education thero, even among the upper 
classes, until tho establishment of tho present 
kingdom, KccWiastical education, though It 
continued to iacUidc Greek, did not aim at 
the fullest mastery of the subject. It was in 
Protestant Germany and England that Greek 
htcnituro was most hjgldy esteemed, permeated 
most thoroughly the highest intellectual life, 
most sti’ongly iiifluoucml the men who created 
the luodoni cImsIcs, aud Kaa held the largest 
place in the school traiiuiig of the educatecl 
cia^s. (Sec earlier section of this article.) 

For f/cnurtJi schools a new era began with tho 
rcorgamvmtiou of tho Prussian educational 
system after the humiliation of Prussia by 
Napoleon; the founding of tho University of 
HeHiii in 1810 was part of the same niovenieut. 
The school which led to the university and was 


intended for the early training of all members 
of the learned professions and all higher state 
officials, which was, however, open to all boys 
whoso parents could send them, was the gym- 
nasium. Tills was meant to ))c tho stronghold 
and ]>ropngator of tho New Huinanhsin, tho 
heart of which was the appreciation of Hellen- 
ism, as exemplified in all the makers of classical 
Gorman literature, notably in Eossing, Goethe, 
and Schiller. Ijatin was given the largest 
place in the new gymnasium, but Greek stood 
beside Latin for the last six years of the 
course. And without pas.sing through this 
course there was no entranee to the universityj 
therefore none to a profession nor to high 
civic office. The Prussian schools, controlled 
by the State, were on the whole so superior 
tliat they became the general model for all 
other German states. Further, the privileges 
granted only to stato aeheols made it impos- 
sible for good private schools for boy^ to grow 
up beside the state schools. The system as a 
\Yhole amounted to a degree of propulsion 
toward the study of Greek such as England 
and America never approached; tliat of 
France was similar, but less rigid. Two large 
rcH lilts followed. First, Greek was taught and 
learned with a thoroughness nowlierc else 
ctiualcd by so large a fraction of the youth 
of a country. Second, a.s mathematics, natu- 
ral seience, tho native and other modern lan- 
gunges and literatures became more and more 
iinportniit for a liberal education, _ and yet 
could nob be adequately recognized in schools 
that gax^e so mncVi rime to WiXi tcvoU 

again.st this educational monopoly was more 
justified and was .strongest in Germany. Tlic 
centralized state control made it liaixier than 
in America for publio opinion to effect clmngcs; 
but changes bad to eomo. Under the present 
Emperor they have been coming rapidly, and 
arc Vikely to go much farther; and Greek is 
the subject most affected by them. In two 
ways Greek is crowded out. First, students 
aro now admitted to university privileges from 
other schools, without ^ Greek; second, more 
room for modern subjects must be found 
in the gymnaaiuiti by restricting tho time al- 
lotted to Latin and Greek. As one mani- 
festation of the latter tondoncy, tho plan 
of the so-called Frankfort system sceina to 
promise most for the retention of Greek. By 
this plan Latm is not begun till the fourth 
year of the nine-year course, being preceded 
by three years of French. Greek is not begun 
till two year.s later, and is thou studied iiiton- 
aively for four years. If this shortening of tho 
time leads to the adoption of improved inctliods 
of teacliiiig, idong tho line of the Viistly im- 
proved leaching of modem languages that is 
now enforced iii nU Prussian secondary schools 
as in all French Iyc6cs, probably more Greek 
can be taught than was taught undei' tho old 
plan. 

In France the first Jesuit school was the 
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Colldfio do Clormont in Paris, lator named 
Ltwiva-k-Ovaiul, now the Lyede Louis-le-Gyaud, 
founded in 1563. The schools of this order 
vcRularly ^avc much attention to Greek, and 
wore the stronRost edueationnl force, alongside 
of the govern ment schools, till the Jesuits wore 
expelled from France in 1764r The statutes 
of the university, published in 1600 by tho 
commission of Henry IV, show the influcnco 
of the Jesuit schools and of SturnPs system in 
Strasburg. While laying most emphasis on 
Latin, the statutes dcmniidod considerable 
knowledge of Greek for admisstoii to the upper 
division in philosophy. And tho master's 
degree, including Greek, was the minimum 
c\uaUllcatiQii for the secondary teacher . In 
essence these requirements continued in force 
till 1793. The Revolution e.stubtishcd the 
principle of universal public instruction, free 
in the lower stages; but the institutions in- 
tended to enibotly the principle attained no 
stability till 1808. Greek long continued to ho re- 
quired during four or five years in tho course lend- 
ing to the baccalaureate in letters, which agnin 
was prerequisite to the higher professional 
careoi s, though exemptions gradually iiicrensod. 
But by tho regulations of 1902 a knowledge of 
Greek ceases to confer any formal advantage 
in regard to admission to any career— except, 
of course, that of a clas.sical teacher.^ The dis- 
tinguishing features of the new curriculum are 
these. After a preliminary course of primary 
study follow two succo.saivc cyclo.s, one of four 
years and ouc of three years. In the first 
cycle there arc two sections; one has no Greek 
or Latin, in the other Latin is required and 
Greek is optional during the two upper years. 
In the secoiul c>^clc four groups are open; one 
alone includes Greek with Latin, two others 
hicludo Latin with more extensive study of 
modern languages and of science respectively, 
one inejiidcs modern languages and science, 
without Latin. Thus arrangement, with accom- 
panying privilege.^, goes beyond the present 
German system in leaving Greek to stand 
purely upon tho popular estimate of its intrin- 
sic wortii. And unfortunately one docs not 
gain from current rai)orts any high opinion of 
tho actual teaching of Greek in the French 
lycde. (See Fuance, Educa'hon in, under 
Secondary Education.) 

In England the establishing of classical 
schools in the .sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies was a wide.spread movement, as truly 
popular as any such activity could be in those 
times. It was always recognized that many 
who desired higher education, and who would 
by it be fitted to render public service in church 
and state, were sons of poor jiarciits. ^ Heneo 
every educational foundation provided in some 
form for gratuitous teaching, or partially gratu- 
itous, of a certain nuiiihor of poor boys. In all 
such schools Greek w'as a firmly established 
subject of study by 1060, and ha.s continucil to 
bo ao. Ill the latter half of the last century a 


modern sido,’^ without Greek, also became 
usual, and a demand for exemption from Greek 
for university entrance made itself felt. The 
newer universities do not require it, and the 
question is under discussion at both the older 
institutioii.s. At Cambridge German or French 
is allowed as a substitute for Greek in the Regu- 
lations for the Examination in Modern 
Ijaiiguages for the Ordinary Degree," an in- 
novation which probably foreshadows a like 
concession with regard to the requirements for 
the “ Previous Examination.” At Oxford, 
however, the proposal to make Greek non- 
ce mpulsory in tho cases of candidates present- 
ing themselves for honors in mathematics and 
natural science was rejected in Congregation 
(November, 1911) by a majority of 230. As 
regards the preparatory schools the Report of 
the Curriculum Committee (IflIO) suggesting 
that Greek should not he coinmencod " until n 
boy had reached a certain standard in other 
subjects, such ns English, Latin, and French,” 
wfis laid before the Houdmastors' Conference 
at Sherborne, but is still awaiting their formal 
consideration. But nowhere else is Greek more 
(irmly intrenched in the estimation of the edu- 
cated cla.sscs than in England and Scotland; 
this must have for a time a coiisorvative effect 
in the schools. The amount of time tradi- 
tionally given to the subject, however, must 
certainly be diminished, and al.'jo the number 
of those who drop out by reason of failure to 
attain, before the ago limit, the standard set 
for the succcasivo forms. It .should be added, 
on the other hand, that youths to whom the 
.subject adapted, and who take the hdl 
training of a fine English .school, including 
verso-composition, and then honor.s in classics 
at Oxford or Cambridge, obtain a fuller mas- 
tery of the Greek language and a deeper under- 
standing of Hcllciiism than is imparted by the 
corresponding course of any other country. 

In jUnericOf the English colonists, following 
the example of the mother country, be^an early 
to found grammar schools, in whicJi Latin should 
ho taught, and a beginning of Greek, in the New 
Testament. (800 Gham.mar Schools.) Before 
the Revolution also the eiidowmont of acad- 
emies " as another class of secondary schools 
(see Academies) had been well begun, and 
continiiccl into the last century, to be succeeded 
by the still more popular movement for estab- 
lishing free public high schools. One of the chief 
functions of the academy, aa of the grammar 
school, was to fit boys for college; and hence to 
start i)oys in Latin and in the elements of Greek, 
the high schools were intended mthpr to fur- 
nish a better education for ^ those who could 
not go to college. Preparation for colleges of 
the old type was for them always a secondary 
aim; and has boon more and more subordi- 
nated as the other aim has broadened and 
turned more toward vocational training, or at 
least tow'ard such teaching as would more 
directly facilitate bread winning. In tlic newer 
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states, of course, where the state universities 
have always givea more attention to appUed 
sciciieo and purely mocicrji subjects, the high 
schools of each state have stood in close con- 
nection with its university; hut that brings 
them no nearer to Grech. The great iiicreaso 
in the number of pupils whose home speech is 
not English has been a large factor in this 


Greek in the curriculum, few, except large high 
schools, now do so, and many of the largest, 
as in New York and Chicago, do not. In 
many states, as Iowa and Minnesota, no high 
schools tench any Greek. The surviving gram- 
mar schools and larger academies gencTally 
teach it to those who desire it. Meantime, with 
the increase in wealth and advance in ideals of 
cdvicntion, the demand has lattcvly been growing 
for proprietary and endowed schools of the highest 
class, (See Phivatb Schools.) This has filled to 
overflowing the existing schools of this sort, and 
has brought into existence many new ones. xKose 
arc largely, if not primarily, preparatory for 
collcgo and technical sgUooU, and lienee include 
Greek for those who wish it. They may prove 
to bo one of the strongholds of Greek iiistmction, 
since they are in a better position for adopting 
improved methods of teaching tlmn are tho 
teacliers in public schools, and their advice 
carries more weight with parents and pupils. 
Finally, it should be mentioned that tho 
Roman Catholic Church maintains not a few 
colleges and schools, including some for girls, 
in which Greek is taught. Also, some groups 
of immigrants from Germany have been active 
in providing classical teaching for their sons. 
Notably the Lutherans have a series ol flourish- 
ing schools more closely modeled on the Gor- 
man gymnasium than any others in America. 

Amid the oonftioting currents of life in 
America it \s difficult to sum up the present 
situation with reference to Greek study, and 
iTapossible to foretell the future. The ma- 
terialistic trend of the whole modern world 
toward money-getting is hostile to studies 
that seem to have no direct bearing on that. 
On the other hand, the deep idealistic strain 
and the passion for the best that are so char- 
actei'istie of the race that in America is slowly 
forming out of many heterogeneous elements, 
offer ground for hope. Whatever the teachers 
of Greek can lead their pupils to feel, iti adult 
life, has been good in their own mental experi- 
ence. ^Yill bo kept and made available for their 
children. T. D, G. 

GREEK, TEACHING OF. — It is well to 
begin with a clear idea of tho end in view in 
learning Greek, as the first regulator of method 
in teaching it. Complete agreement ns to that 
end there has probably never been; and in 
four centuries views have undergone many 
changes. Tho carefully limited statement of 
the Prussian Lehr plan of 1901 is: An ae- 


dcvclopaiciit of the high schools. Accordingly, 
while mnnv of the earlier hich scliools incUideci 


qiinintance, based on adequate knowledge of 
the language, with a certain number of literary 
works of special importance for content and 
form, and by this means an iutroduotion to 
the thought and civilization of ancient Greece.” 
Here is not a word tliat suggests any other 
purpose in studying Greek than in studying 
Chinese; the official directions to teachers 
hardly touch upon \vhat is really the heart of 
the teacher's task; they tacitly assume, in tho 
traditional way, that learning a foreign Ian- 
giiago is a radically different process if tho 
language is ancient. Current formulas in Eng- 
land and America, however various in form, 
fall into two classes, according as they put in 
the foreground the content of the study or tho 
effect oil the student. But these two concep- 
tions^ instead of being opposed to each other, 
arc simply two aspects of one mentul activity ; 
they may bo reconciled in a single statement, 
Comprehensive and brief. The starting point 
for this is a great historical fact, which may bo 
put in the words of one of the best-known 
scientists of England and America, Sir William 
Oalec: ** The tap-root of modern soienco ainka 
deep in Greek soil, the astounding fertility of 
whicli is one of the outstanding facts of history. 

. , . Though not always recognized, the con- 
trolling principles of our art, literature, and 
philosophy, as well as those of science, are 
Hellenic " (American Magazine^ Deceinbcri 1910, 
p. 247). Corresponding to this undisputDcl 
fact of history, and somehow closely related 
to it, though wc cannot here discuss the rela- 
tion, is the following psychological fact, verified 
in centuries of experience. For minds not un- 
adapted to it, the process of acquiring, under 
good instruction, a first-hand acquaintance 
with the Hellenic mind, as embodied in the 
existing works of ancient Greeks, is peculiarly 
formative, enlarging, disciplinary. No educa- 
tional instrument yet known can fully take the 
place of this, aa none can take the place of 
mathematics. This brings us to the simple 
and comprehensive formula: The prime objeet 
of Greek study is to gain a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Helleniam, as a great force in civili- 
zation; tho first aim in teaching Greek is to 
lead pupils to a personal acquaintance with 
that force. The diacipUuary effect, the formal 
training, and all desirable ends, are included in 
that central aim, as auxiliary or incidental to 
it. That HcUcuIg force has been profound, 
lasting, pervasive. Along one lino it even 
reached the extreme Orient, long before the 
Renaissttuco ia Europe, It has recently beerL 
demonstrated tluit through Alexander's con- 
quests, carrying Greek art to northern India, 
where Buddliisin arose and matured, oven 
China and Japan received from Hellas a potent 
influence on their sculpture and painting. 
And now this influence, carried ea.stward to 
the edge of Asia, has there met tho broader 
stream that flowed westward through Europe 
to America and across the Pacific. Such fnr- 
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reflching faota in the dovclopmcnt of mankind low tlie cursive manuscript forms now used in 
must continue to urge all who would under- Greece. This has advantages ; but unless one 
stand the intellectual world of to-day and the lives in a Greek-speaking community, keeping 
movements of history to know Hellas for nearer to the usual printed forms leads more 
themselves. And really to know IlcUaa is to directly to the main goal. Next tlic namea of 
take into one^s self directly something of that the letters should bo copied out, in Greek 
original force, still uucxhaustecl, still fertilizing characters, the pupil pronouncing each one 
the individual mind that is brought into real aloud repeatedly. The written accents arc so 
contact with the art, literature, and thought troublc.some that one is inclined to relax the 
of ancient Greece. Such arc the facts and Teqniremeat of strict accuracy at first, hoping 
experiences that must draw many of the to take them up more carefully later. That is 
stronger and more aspiring minds to this study, a mistake; to correct a halnt of inaccuracy 
When we would approach the Hellenic spirit once acepnred takes more time and effort than 
most directly, it is embodied, first, in countless does accuracy from the beginning. The fun- 
cxamplcs of Greek art still existing, more or damontal rules nro Jew, and the wiiole subject 
less injured, in European and Asiatic Hollas, less difficult than English accent is for for- 
and in the muBcums of Europe mid America; cigiiors. And careful pronunciation should ac- 
and secondly, in a copious literature. Where company every .stop* This raises the question, 
the former arc accessible, as in our larger cities, what^ proimiiciatioii? As with writing, unless 
no opportunity to become acquainted with one lives in a Greek community, it leads most 
them should be iicglcctod. lJut for general directly to our main goal acquaintance with 
educational purposes literature has this ad- the ancieanitcmturc. to adopt the compromip 
vantage over all other arts, that its originals in pronunciation wnich is recommended in 
can by printing be reproduced perfectly, recent grammars and by the Classical Associa- 
cheaply, and in any number of examples. If tion of England and Wales. The principle of 
we will, we can know these books nearly as this compromise is simple; to pronounce as the 
well as any Greek could. Only we must first AtbeniauB did about 400 u.c., ns nearly as is 
learn the language, for translations are but practicable for our classes. The latter con- 
poor copies. In school and college the Greek sidoration leads us to adopt substantially the 
language is to be taught and studied primarily modern Athenian sounds for c, o, and 

as offering the only direct access to the great to give cu a closer sound than the ancient, like 
books. For while Euclid and perhaps a few that of German o; the ancient sounds in these 
other authors can be adequately read in trans- cases would, for our classes, be so difficult ns 
lation, neither Homer and the dramatists nor to demand for mastering them a clisproportion- 
Thucydidcs and the orators nor Plato and ate amount of time. For the same reason it 
Aristotle can bo so rend. For these the con- is not thought worth while to attempt the 
tent is inseparable from the oviginal form, ancient pitch accents; wc pronounce them all, 
And unfortunately Greek is ft difficult language, in the present Greek fashion, as we do the 

Its difficulties may be considered in four English stress accent. Long and short vowels, 

groups, which present themselves to students however, it saves time in the end to diseri mi- 
in the following order. First, an alphabet nato carefully; 'Giidden quantities'^ arc few in 
differing in part from our own. This is the Greek. To Plato no doubt our beat reading 
least difficulty, but is serious during the first would have sounded very barbarous, perhaps 
weeks. Second, a large vocabulary, far loss unintelligible. But so would our reading of 

represented in everyday English than is the ^Imkospearc’a lines have sounded to Shake- 

Latin or Frcnclh Third, a rich inflectional spearc; that does not make them less living to us. 
system, especially for the verb. Fourth^ a Some would see in this example an argument 
wide divergence from English in syntactical for the modern Greek proiiiiuciation for ancient 
idiom, a divergence due cliicfty to the third Greek. That, however, is to overlook the 
group of difforences, the copious inflections, decisive differences in the two cases. The 
It is really the verb that is at the bottom of change in English since 1000 has not gone so 
all serious troubles after the alphabet is learned; deep that our pronimeiat'ion destroy.^ all Slmke- 
and too often the verb is neglected, with dis- epcaro's rliythm, confounds the commonest 
astrous resuHa. Taken altogether, it is not too words, and turns a uliouctlc speUlug into an 
much to say that as largo aljiilk of grammati- irrational chaos. The modern Greek pro- 
cal acquisition is required to prepare for the iiuneiation docs all that for Sophocles. Con- 
best colleges in Xenophon and Homer as that sUlerliig the centuries that have elapsed, the 
required for preparation in Latin and in ele- Greek language has been conservative; some 
moutary French and German combined. Noth- of the present cUaractcrisUcs began to appear 
ing is gained by blinking these difficulties. It before 300 d.c.; the popular speech of Greece 
is better to face. them, and attack them ill order, is cuplionioiis and cxpi-essive nud has an in- 
Thc first stop in learning the alphabet is to tcrcsting literature. Rut the wealth of the 
copy out both capitals and small letters, the old literature was a constant force toward the 
teacher imlioating the best ^Yay of writing each retention of oUl speliing, wiiile pronunciation 
where a question can arise. Some would fol- inevitably changed. When, therefore, the 
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modern sounds of tlic IcUors are applied to 
tliG poetry of twenty-three ccntin’ics or more 
ftgo, rhythm disappears, spelling becomes cha- 
otic, and the Imigiinge far harder to acquire. 
Pen* m approximate illustration in English we 
should take, not Shakespeare, but Chaucer. To 
rend his lines ns verse we must return as well 
as wc can to his pronuueiaiioii; in good teach- 
ing of Chaucer that is now done* 

But precision in pronunclalioii on tho sys- 
tem adopted is essential. This is one item in 
the application of the general principle that 
Greek, like any foTcigii language, should he 
taught 08 a living speech. As for *Jdeod 
languages,” of course EliKabclhim English is 
really as dead os the language of Xenophon *, 
the latter can be made to live for us in the 
flame way as the former, and not otherwise. 
That is, car, hand, and tongue must from the 
first bo aa accustomed to Greek words as tho 
eye, precisely ns in the best teaching of modern 
languages. The advance of recent years in 
teaeliing these, especially in France, Germany, 
and England, is even more needed, and is jpsb 
as possible, m leaching Greek. Read, write, 
speak “ Was the rule of the Jesuit schools tliroo 
centuries ago; the notion that Greek and JLralin 
are to be learned merely by reading, without) 
accompanying oral use, belongs to tho nine- 
teentli century, and is a fundamental error. 
How much use can he mado of conversation 
will depend on the knowledge and skill of the 
teacher; more use can bo made than seems 
possible to one who has not persistently tried 
lOr it. But the principle is not bound up in 
any method ” ; what it requires is that by 
every available means the ear be trained to 
understand Greek words when spoken, and that 
the student be accustomed to reproduce Greek 
accurately, both orally and in writing. The 
better the teacher’s own command of the 
language, the more ho can vary tUeso means, 
and ihe better results he will obtain. Also 
the more Greek can be used for saying what 
must be said in tho classroom, the more rapid 
the progress. But any teacher can insist on 
good reading aloud, writing from dictation, 
translation from another’s reading, and on 
reciting and %YTitmg from memory both para- 
digms and connected passages. By such exer- 
cises, too, one gains the power to go farther in 
that direction, There Hcoins to be a physio- 
logical reason for the plain fact of cxpcnonco. 
that a foreign tongue ceases to be abcu and 
becomes a natural and living mode of express- 
ing thought, only when, like the mother tongue, 
it is firmly held by all four kinds of language 
memory, those of the car, hnntl, and voice, as 
well as that of tho eyo. To exercise all alike 
from tho beginning makes tho learner’s progress 
more rapid, becauBO at each step more secure. 
For mastering regular Attic inflections, and 
of course for obtaining any considerable vocabu- 
lary, or a fab knowledge ordinary syntax, 
two things arc indispensable. These arc a large 


gr^ek, tjdaching op 

flinount qf r^adujg in easy Attic prose, aud 
along with tlufl, not after it as a special c.xerciso, 
much reproductive use of tho language. To 
both tno little attention Is given in Amevienn 
scliools. Those who condemn Greek compo- 
sition from the notion that this is taught ns 
an end in itself, arc attacking a man of straw; 
nowhere has it ever been so taught. But for 
learning to read any language accurately ^lo 
other means can take the place of writing, And 
if to prepare pupils rightly for the exami nation in 
clemenfcftry Frenoh or Genimu .some twohundi'ed 
imges of reading are requisite, how much Attic 
Greek must bo read to obtain equal proficiency in 
the far more dilRcult language? Can one hundred 
and fifty pagea of Xenophon suffice ? Probably 
five hundred would be nearer the mark. The 
disproportion and tho error of method in the 
usual practice avo plain. Ror ending and learn- 
ing by heart, good a.s they arc, do not meet 
tho need. Too much rereading dulls the in- 
terest, and that is a Capital luistakts. ^Yhat 
an eager young mind craves is variety, new 
combinations; the repetition that comes with 
these is more effective than twice that repoli- 
tion through reviewing. For the vast apparatus 
of Attic conj»gation.‘i, for the two or throe thou- 
sand fundamental words, and for the common 
syntax, no single one hundred and fifty pages can 
odor enough combinations. Still more is this 
true of what wo group together ns idioms, the 
un-English ways of saying things, ways that grow 
naturally from the wealth of inflections, but 
are impoaslble in a language so little innccted 
as English. Just because they are unnatural 
to us, but nre the warp and woof of Greek 
expression, the pupil must become familiiir 
with a mass of them by meeting them in scores 
of variations; to repeat a few' of the combina- 
tions a score of times is not enough. How to 
meet this difiiculty is a serious problem, which 
w(5 have scarcely faced, mucli less solved. 
Tho solution Is to be sought in two places. 
First, a large amount of simple Attic prose, 
as varied as possible, should be read before 
the Anabasis, Diseonriectcd sentences will 
not serve, for several roasons; first, because 
they arc intolerably dull. And nothing read 
before the Anabasis should destroy the fresh- 
ness of that interesting story by anticipating 
its distinctive vocabulary or its iiarrativo; do- 
lached sentences that spoil both by anticipa- 
tion are a pedagogical sin. In part tho place 
must be filled by modern compositions. A 
Greek Boy at Home, by Dr. W, H, D. Rouso 
(London, 1009), whose experimental work in 
the Perso School at Cambridge (England) has 
for n decade been doing much for classical 
teaching, can be commended from personnl ex- 
perience ns interesting and practical, and it 
can be taken up In the first week. It has the 
merit, too, of iutpcliicing early the commonest 
particles and idioms of sentence connection, 
^YWch play so much larger a part than in Latin 
or any modern language. Later some parts of 
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Luciflu can be used; when the need is more 
widely realized, a wider choice of suitable texts 
will soon be provided in convenient editions. 
Secondly, wo must not be afraid to postpone a 
Hitlo the reading of Homer, that the immortal 
epics may be the better enjoyed. Colleges 
that have classes for beginners in Greek are 
aa directly concerned na the ackoola in attack- 
ing such questions aa thesCj though it should 
not be forgotten that details of the solution 
may be much affected by the age of the class 
and by their previous studies, Wo must here 
confine ourselves to general principles, observing 
that youtha of fourteen or fifteen can learn 
paradigms, and perhaps can learn passages by 
heart, more easily than those of eighteen or 
older, while the arguments of the orators and 
the thoughts of Plato's Apology, JSuthyphro, or 
Crfte arc harder fov young people to comprehend, 
Three topics, under the general subject of 
method, still demand a few words. First, six 
hours a week^ in the class are far more than 
twice as effective as three hours; less than five 
hours a week means a sad loss of cfiicieiicy in 
the first year of any foreign language. The 
secret of tlio rapid strides which children make 
in learning German when living in Germany 
is not in the increased number of hours given 
to study, but in the increase in the number of 
hours of exposure to Gerunan, with tho con- 
stant gentle urging, which daily life brings 
upon them, to listen and talk as well ns write 
and read. The classroom is a poor substitute 
for all that, but is the best we have; we should 
make as much of it as we can. Secondly, in the 
writer's experience, Greek syntax makes little 
trouble for pupils who have really learned the 
inflections. It is hazy notions about those 
that make syntax and syntactical idioms appear 
hard. The thing to emphasize constantly dur- 
ing the first five hundred pages of veachng in 
Attic prose is the inflections, particularly of 
verbs; without a firm grip on these a student 
can liavo no real knowledge of Greek, but only 
invertebrate nnd feeble notions which were 
better replaced by a real kiiowloclge of French. 
And a teacher must not expect this mass of 
forms to be fully digested until several hundred 
pages have been read, with much reading aloud 
and writing and much reviewing of set para' 
digins. Tliirdly, what is commonly known as 
'‘ sight reading,” if tveated as ii separate exer- 
cise and ns .somehow distinct from right read- 
ing, is a snare and a delusion. Reading is 
inoroly taking the writer^s meaning from his 
words, written or printed. Reading Greek or 
French is not different in that respect from 
reading English, The pages a pupil is set to 
road sliould be nropeiiy graded to his previous 
nttninmoiit. That being niisumed, every sen- 
tence should be first read as well as possible 
at sight, That is, the pupil should be trained 
always to take the sentci\c<j ns it comes, gather- 
ing the meaning ns he proceeds, from all tho 
indications before him. Precisely ns, in learn- 


ing the mother tongue, cliildrcn enlarge their 
knowledge mostly by inferring from the con- 
text and the situation, so a groat deal that is 
new can bo inferred on every page. For some 
months all this new reading should be done in 
class, tho teacher giving ;the meaning of new 
words when this cannot be inferred, but guid- 
ing the class to mako all needed iriercnces that 
can bu made on the basis of what they already 
know. This practice both inereasoa speed and 
habituates to the right method, while it still 
leaves plenty for the pupil to do in revising the 
same passage for the next session. But any 
kind of reading which cultivates a habit of 
stopping short of a close approximation, to the 
writer's exact meaning is vicious. Tho pur- 
pose of those who first gave vogue to “sight 
reading ” was to Increase the pitifully small 
amount of reading then nauaily done; tho 
purpose at least was good. 

The above outline deals only with the teach- 
ing of the language in the early stages. For a 
few suggestions on the teaching of Xenophon 
and Homer, see under those headings, This 
is not the place for the discussion of method iu 
the more advanced work of tho college, after 
a fair reading command of the language is 
acquired. T. D. G. 
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GREEN, ASHPEL (1702-1S48). — Eighth 
president of Princeton Univeisity; wfis grad- 
uated from the College of New Jersey (now 
Princeton) in 1783, and was for three years 
instructor (1783-1787) and twelve years presi- 
dent (1812-1822) of the college. Pie was 
subsequently president of Jefferson Medical 
College in Phlladolphia. Author of numerous 
sermons on education, ono on The History of 
the College of New J^erscy, W, S. M. 

See Princeton University, 
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Vol. VIII), in Leclure on the Grading of Sec- 
oitdary Schools, The Elementary School System 
of England, and The Oxford High School for 
Hoys. He ivns also keenly interested in all 
practical, political and social reforms, niul 
showed a warm sympathy for the humbler 
classes. His chief works arc his inirodnetions 
to Hume’s Treatise on Unman Nature (first 
published 1874 in Hume’s TforAs, edited by 
Green and Groso), Prolego7nena to Ethics, 
published after his death by A. C, Bradley 
(1S83), and Principles 0 / Political Ol>lir)alion, 
all of which, cjtcept the Prolegomena, arc to be 
found in Ncttlcship’s edition of his works, three 
volumes, 1885. CJreen’s philosophical stand- 
point is that of objective idealism, wliich ho 
developed under the influence of the German 
school, becoming the leader of a strong reactlow 
against the traditional English empiricism (i/.v.) 
as represented by Hume, Mill, and Spencer. 
His theory of ethics is based on a spiritualistic 
metaphysics: morality, like knowledge, can bo 
expinmed only on the assumption that an 
eternal mind reproduces itself in human per- 
sonality. Against utilitarianism Green teaches 
a doctrine of self-realization, in which, however,, 
the social side of maids nature is emphasized; 
man cannot think of himself as satisfied in 
any other tlmn a social life in which the exer- 
cise of selLdcnying will is exhibited, and in 
which all men shall participate. P. T, 
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GREEN, THOMAS HILL (1830-1882).— 
English^ philosopher; was born Apr. 7, 1836, afe 
Birkin in the West Hiding of Yorkshire, the 
son of Valentine Green, the rector of the parish. 
After his schooldays at Rugby (1850-1855), 
he went, up to Oxford, where he spent the rest 
of his life as a student, fellow, tutor, and pro- 
fessor of Balliol College, gaining first-class 
lionop in the school of liters humaniores, and 
winning the chancellor’s prize for an essay on 
works of fiction. Until his election to tho 
AVhytc professorship of moral philosophy in 
1878, which he held to the day of his death. 
Mar. 26, 1882, he served his college as lec- 
turer and tutor in various historical and philo- 
sophical subjects. After the election of Benja- 
min Jewett (f/.y.) ns masier of the college in 
1870. the subordinate manage inciit of the same 
de^;olvcd almost entirely upon liim^ As an 
as.sistant commissioner of a royal commission 
appointed in 1864 to inquire into the education 
of the middle classes, Green inspected endowed, 
proprietary, and private schools for boys and 
girls, and the views expressed in his report were 
largely those adopted by the commissioners. 
Throughout his life ho showed a strong interest 
in the reform of middle and higher education, 
Belling forth Ids ideas in the report already 
mentioned {Schools Inquiry Commission, 18G8, 


GREENE, GEORGE WASHINGTON 
C1811-1883). — Educator and textbook writer; 
educated in the common schools of Rhode 
Island and at Brown University. He was 
professor at Brown for four years, and was the 
author of textbooks in history, geography, and 
French. W, S, M, 

GREENE, SAMUEL STILLMAN (1810- 
1 SS3) . — School euperinteiideiit, boni at Bolchcr- 
town, Mass,, on May 3, 1810, and graduated 
at Bro\Yn University in 1837. Ho was in- 
structor in the Worcester Academy and the 
English High Schools at Boston, superin- 
tendent at Springfield and at Providence, and 
professor of education in Brown University 
(1855-1875). Author of Schools and Libraries, 
five textbooks on grammar, and many articles 
in educational journals. One of the presi- 
dents of and /or many years active in the 
American Institute of Instruction {q.vf). 

W. S, M. 

GREENLAND, EDUCATION IN, — Green- 
land is a colony of Denmark ; only the western 
coast up to 73 ° 30' N. and the tract around 
66^ N. on the eastern coast arc colonized. 
It was first settled and named by Eric the 
Red (985 a.d.), who thought that an attractive 
name would draw colonists. His farm Bratr 
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talilid at Ericsford (Tunugdliarfik), ruina of 
which may still be seen, soon becnmo the center 
of a settlement on the southern part of the 
western coast. Later on another settlement 
was founded farther north on the same side of 
the country. During the rci^n of King Olaf 
Tryggvason, Christianity was introduced, and 
the churches of Greenland were, with the other 
Scandinavian churches, joined to the diocese 
of Bremen. In 1124 Greenland received its 
own bishop at Gardar (Igaliko), The govern- 
ment was similar to that of Iceland, an aristo- 
cratic republic; but in 1281 the Greenlanders 
voluntarily became aubjects to the king of 
Norway. During its most prosperous epoch 
it is estimated to have had about 300 farms, 
190 of which, with twelve churches and two 
monasteries, were located in tlio southern 
settlement. After the ravages of the Black 
Death in Norway (1349-1350) the Colony was 
neglected, and after various misfortunes the 
country became lost to the world and remained 
a blank for c, 200 years until the period of 
explorations under Davis, Hudson, and Baffin, 
But communication with Greenland was ex- 
tremely meager until the Norwegian missionary 
Hans Poulson Egcde, the Apostle of Greenland, 
established the settlement Godthaab on tho 
west coast in 1721; he sought in vain for 
descendants of the Norsemen and began to 
introduce Christianity among the Eskimos. 
Moravian missionaries began their activity 
in 1733 and continued till 1900. The popula- 
tion of Greenland in 1008 numbered about 
13,300, including 300 Euroj^eatis, almost exclu^ 
sively Danes; in the Danish colonies on tho 
weatern coast the natives have a strong ad- 
mixture of European blood. The state of the 
church and public instruction is established 
by law of April 1, 1906; it comes directly under 
the Minister of Public Instruction in Copen- 
hagen. The bishop of Sjaelland is also the 
bishop of Greenland, which forms a separate 
ecclesiastical district. In 1009 there were 
fifteen ministers in Greenland (in 1890 only 
three). For the education of ministers there 
is a Greenland seminary in Copenhagen, whoro 
all Danish theological students who desire to 
bocorne ministers in Greenland must pass an 
examination. The native ministers are edu- 
cated first at a seminary in Godthaab and 
continue at the Copenhagen seminary. The 
school-teachers are in part educated at Godt- 
haab, in part at special schools conducted by 
the higher clergy. The common branches 
taught in the elementary schools are: religion, 
reading and writing of the Eskimo language, 
arithmetic, elementary history, and geography. 
All instruction in tho seminaries and in tho 
primary schools is gratis. Christianity Is 
professed by all the population in southwest 
Greenland; an Eskimo who cannot road or 
write is rarely met with; the Eskimos have a 
printing office, and a newspaper in their own 
tongue. T. J. 
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GREENLEAF, BENJAMIN (1786-1864). — 
Educator and author of mathematical text- 
books, was born at Haverhill, Mass., on the 
25th of September, 1786, and was educated at 
the Atkinson (N.H.) Academy and at Dart- 
mouth College. He was first principal of the 
academy at Haverhill, and for twenty-four 
years (1814-1836) he had charge of the Brad- 
ford Academy. He was interested in the^ train- 
ing of teachers, and in 1839 he organized a 
teachers’ seminary which he conducted for 
nine years. He was tho author of a dozen 
widely used mathematical textbooks, and of 
numerous articles in educational journals. He 
died at Bradford, Mass., on October 29, 1864. 

W. S. M. 

GREENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE, 
GREENSBORO, N.C. — An institution for 
tho education of women chartered in 1838 
under the control of tho Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Collegiate, business, music, 
art, and expression departments are maintained. 
Fourteen units arc required for admission to 
the college courses which lead to tho degree 
of A.B. There is a faculty of eighteen 
members. 

GREENVILLE COLLEGE, GREENVILLE 
ILL. — A coeducational institution established 
in 1855, originally for the education of women 
only. It has been under the auspices of the 
Free Methodist Church since 1892. Prepara- 
tory, collegiate, theological, education, commer- 
cial, music, art, and oratory departments arc 
maintained. The requirements for admission 
are fifteen units of high school work. The de- 
grees of A.B. , Ph.B., and B.S., are granted after 
the completion of the necessary courses. The 
faculty consists of nineteen meinbors. 

GREENVILLE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
GREENVILLE, S.C. — Founded in 1854 
under the auspices of tho Baptist State Con- 
vention of South Carolina, maintaining kinder- 
garten, primary, normal, academic, and col- 
legiate departments. There arc no stated 
entrance requirements. There is a faculty of 
nineteen instructors. 

GREENWOOD, ISAAC (1702-1745), — Au- 
thor of tho first American toxtbook on arith- 
metic, was graduated at Harvard College in 
1721, and was professor of natural philosophy 
in the college from 1728 to 1738. In 1729 he 
published his ArUhneiiCj Vulgar and Decmal, 
This was twelve years after the publication of 
the English book by Hodder in this country, and 
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fifty- nine years beforo the appearance of the 
popular American textbook by Pike. 

W. S. M. 

GREER COLLEGE, HOOPESTON, ILL 
— A coeducational institution ostaldislicd it\ 
1891. Preparatory, normal, collegiate, busi- 
ness, music, and elocution courses are offered. 
There arc no stated entrance requirements. 
The college courses which are based on about 
ton points of IurIi school work Icail to degrees. 
There is a faculty of tAvelve mcnibera. 

GREGORY, JOHN MILTON (1822-1808). 
— State superiatciulcnt, educated at the Pough- 
keepsie Academy and at Union College, graduat- 
ing at the lalier institution in 1846. Ho was 
principal of aeadomicsiii New Jersey and Michi- 
gan, 8tato superintendent of public instruction 
in Mieingan (lH59-186i), president of Knlamiv- 
200 College, and of the University of Illinois. 
Author of Lores of Teach ino, Dntu of 

Chrklianitij to Educate^ and of article.s in edu- 
cational join’iials. He was editor of the Michi- 
gan Journal of Education from 1854 to 1859. 

W. S. M. 

GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS or GREGORY 
THE THEOLOGIAN (c. 325-390). — Son of 
Gregory, Bishop of Naziaiizus. Hia educa- 
tion was at first under the direction of his 
admirable mother, Nonna; Inter he attended 
the schools at Ca'savea in (Jai)|)adoeia, Cmsanja 
in Palestine, Alexandria, and Athens, At 
the last school he studied for acvornl years, 
devoting ininself to oratory under the most 
eminent Bopliists of the time, TIimeriusand Pro- 
forcsius. Like his friend Basil (7.1^.), he planned 
to become a teacher; like him he followed the 
eulHiig for a short time, and again like hi in lie 
gave uptho career of lonelier for tlioascetioroli- 
gious life. Mo was a man little suited to the ec- 
clesiastical eaveor afterwards thrust upon him. 
Basil, who luul become Bishop of Omsarea in 
Cnpimdocia, one of the most imjiortant sees in 
the CdiUTch, oveypcYsuadcd (Iregvwy to permit 
him to consecrate liiin Bishop of Sasima in 361, 
a SCO which be .soon forsook to act as coadjutor 
to ills father, Me afterwards went to Con stun ti- 
iioplo where he worked .successfully in maiiiiain- 
ing the Niccuc faith against the predominant 
Ariaiiism of thnt city. When Thi'odosius be- 
eamo ooemperor of the ICast and came to 
Coimtaniiiioplc, (JiTgory was ut once taken into 
high favor, wns iniuic ArcVihishop of Constanti- 
nople*, and presided at some of the sessions of 
the Second General Council, 381. Party 
intriKue, taking advantage of technical iri*og- 
ularities in Ins appointment to Conslaiitinople 
forced him to resign. He left tin* city and 
spent his last years in Naziinizus, (Iregory was 
equally great us a tlicologiaii and as an orator. 
A.*i li theologian, his tn‘atlses determinod sumo 
of the Vines followed by Greek Chrisiiathly ; 
as an orator, his compositions are among tho 


best of nil time and have been taken as models 
hy some of the greatest modern pulpit orators, 
notably Bos suet. His coimection with oduon- 
tion was not that of a lender. He took part 
in the preparation of poems to serve as Chris- 
tian reading books when Julian forbade Chris- 
tiana to use the heathen classic^; he assisted 
Basil in the preparation of his Monastic Rule; 
and his apology for his flight from 8a.sima hug 
been of no .small influence upon tr^^atisea on tho 
dufcie.s and education of tho priest liood, espe- 
cially on Chrysostom^s work, Oti the Priestkoinf 
and the Pastond Ride of Gregory tho Great 
(7.y.). J. C. A., Jn. 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA (331-'a95?). — The 
younger brotlicr of B«.sil of CTsaren and 
one of the leading theologians of the Greek 
Cliurch. He docs not seem to have enjoyed 
the same advnntage.s of a liberal education 
v'hich fell to the lot of Basil, yet in inteUecUml 
ability ho \vft.s superior to his brother and left 
an even deeper inipros.sion upon the theology 
of the Greek Church than did tliu better trained 
man. In his early life he was a tenchor of 
rhetoric but made no groat .success of liis work, 
probably on account of !>* iiuihility to deal with 
the unruly youth with whom he had to come 
into contact, The edict of Julian in 361 for- 
bidding Christian teachers to use classic aiitliors 
In their hwtvuetUm was for a svluit-i time a severe 
blow' to all engaged in the work of education. 
Gregory certainly seems to have hccii (piiekly 
discmirngcd, for in the no.xt year we litul him, 
though he had previou-sly married, in a inoii- 
nstory founded by Basil, His ordiimtioii as 
Bishop occurred in 372 when Baail l>ut him into 
the insignificant village of Xyssa as Bishop in 
order to .servo as a bulwark of Xiceiic orlhucloxy 
in that part of the province of ('maarea. He 
was exiled under Valen.s, the Arlan emperor, 
in 374 luit was able to return to Ins see four 
years later, lie was present at the eouneil of 
C’onstantinople in 3tS I and again in 383^ and 
894. To what (*xteul he remained at N5*ssa 
is not clear, as bj.shops had a cuistoni of absent- 
ing themselves from their .S(*es for long periods 
and with lilih* apparent jnstilicalion. Afl(‘r 
304 he disappears fnim iiistory, ami probably 
died soon after tlmt date, though when, wliero, 
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ov how is unknown. Gregory's great fame is 
that of a theologian. He was strongly in- 
fluenced ill his views by Origen^ more so 
even tliau were Gregory of Naziauzus (g.v.) or 
Basil (q,v,). In spite of tliis characteristic, 
which ns time wont on came to be regarded 
more as a defect and mark of heterodoxy in 
a theologian, Gregory retained his place as one 
of the leading theologians of tlie Church on 
account of ins masterly treatises on the Nicene 
definitions of the faith. In the realm of peda- 
gogy he lakes a place on account of his work 
entitled The (Jmit Catechism, which was a 
s II nunary of the Christian faith iiitouded to 
servo as a textbook to be used for religious in- 
struction. In many respects it recalls Origen’s 
dogmatic treatise, De principiifi, but is much 
briefer and better rounded out in its form, 

J, C. A., Jh, 
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GREGORY OF TOURS (538“294). — Bishop 
of Tours and historian of the Franks. Greg- 
ory was born at Averna in 538 and was edu- 
cated by his uncle Gallus, Bishop of Clermont, 
In 573, although but twenty-five years of nge, 
Gregory ivas made Bishop of Tours, one of the 
Jiiost important sees of Gaul. In this post he 
took an active part in the work of the Church, 
which in the troublous Merovingian times was 
the one in.stitution of culture and education 
remaining in Gaul. His chief work and that 
by which he is generally known is ills famous 
fJiHioYij uf the Franks. Its style is marked by 
crudities of taste and grainninr, which have 
been constantly pointed out as indicative of 
the intellectual degeneration of the times and 
tlie poor estate into whicli education had fallen. 
It should be noted, however, that Gregory is 
quite aware of the fact that ho does not observe 
the niceties of cla.s>sical grammar, admits ills 
rudeness of style, and in the first book of his 
iiistury asks j>ardon for these faults. It would 
appear, therefore, that Gregory enjoyed more 
educational advantages tlian might he eon- 
clmled from a comparison of his stylo not merely 
with the classical autliors hut with writers 
later than Gregory himsidf, and that Uo used 
a current form of Latin which came more easily 
to his hand than ilic older Jiiitiii which laid not 
yet beoornt! siifficietitly distinct from tin* ver- 
nacular to ho regarded as tlio object of spei^ial 
study. In fact Gregory's language, though 
often rude and obscuro, merely displays the 
characteristic features of tin? prots'ss whereby 
tlie ehiHsical Latin hei-atne the Romance and 
evenlufilly the French language. Ills work 


is, therefore, of interest not merely to the his- 
torian but also to the philologist and student of 
the history of education, J. C. A., Jn. 
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GREGORY THAUMATURGUS (c. 217-270) 
Pupil and panegyrist of Origen (^.a.) and Bishop 
of Neo-Cfcsnrea. Gregory was a native of 
Pontus, having been born in Neo-Casnrea. 
His family was of high social rank and in early. 

Vir; iWstmcA ierr a public career and 
was set to study jurisprudence with that pur- 
po.se ill view. He started, while still young, 
for Bcrytiis (o.a.) in Syria, famous for its achool 
of Roman Law, but passing on his way through 
Cicsarea in Palestine, he chanced to meet Origen 
who at that Umo was teaching there. He was 
so attracted by the great Ale.xandriiio that ho 
remained with him for five years, entirely 
abandoning his visit to Berytus. ^ In the end 
he beeamo a Christian. On leaving Qesarca 
in 238, ho delivered in the presence of Origen 
a panegyric on hi.s master in which he gives 
an elaborate account of the methods employed 
by him in his teaching. This panegyric is, 
therefore, a document of the first importance 
in the history of education and especially for 
the history of the early Christian snliools, since 
it gives an elaborate description of methods 
employed and the curriculum followed by one 
wlio was eminent as an educator, An English 
translation by S. D. F. Bnlmoiul may be found 
ill the translation of the works of Gregory 
Thauinnturgus in the Antc-Nicenc lAhranj oj 
the Fathers, Vol. VI, Am. cd. The subsequent 
career of Gregory was different from the plans 
of his parents, He rctiiriied to Chesaren to 
practice law, but in 210 was chosen Bishop of 
the small Christian community in tlie place. 
Ho remained at the head of the Church for 
thirty years giving himself with most exemplary 
zeal to his work and winning large numbers to 
Christianity, There is no evidence that apart 
from his work as a Christian pastor and bishop 
he ever taught or that ho formulated any in- 
depeiuhiiit ])e4lagogical theories. Ho derives 
his title of Thaumaturgus, or Wo n<lcr worker, 
from the reputation which he scorns to linvc 
acquired oven during his lifctimo ns a worker 
of miracles, many of ivliicli verge upon tho 
grossly fabulous. J. C. A., Ju. 
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GREGORY THE GREAT ([640-604).'— 
Bis flop of Rome (500-004). No single figure is 
more promiuoiit in the sixth and .seventh century 
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than Gregory I, Pope and Poctorof the Church, that Gregory gave instruction in the school so 
No one lias left behind him a more abiding mark founded. Indeed, tlic chair in which he sat 
upon the life of Western Europe. Under his while teaching, and Ids whip used to maintain 
load the papacy became for the first time an discipline, together with tlie anii'phonari'im 
important political power throughout the West, from which ho taught were preserved in the 
He oTgauiaed ita fmauees and eonsolidiited ita ninth century. What he did, amounted 
possessions, Through lilm the theology of no doubt, to the refoimding of the school by 
St. Augustine (ff.v.), the greatest of the Latin the increase of its endowments and the impetus 
Fathers, became dominant in the West, but ho gave to the study of singing as well ns of 
only 60 far os Gregory had appropriated it and other branches in the school, The reason for 
ill the form in which he had interpreted it. this increased attention to the training of the 
Jiis woivk the organization of tho Church was young for singers was due to tJic reform which 
rapidly advanced and the foundations wore laid Gregory carried through in tho matter of sing- 
for still larger developments. It is, therefore, ing in the divine service, by which singers 
not surprising that he also profoundly afTected were specially trained in the school for the serv- 
the dovelonnicnt of schools and influenced tho ice of tho^ altar. Following the example of 
intellectua! life of tho centuries that followed Rome, singing schools were established in. many 
his pontificate. His education waa thorough in places as part of the reform in the services of 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic, or that general the Church inaugurated by Gregory. They 
training which a young man received who was were, however, more than institutes of vocal 
preparing for a public career. Later ho stud- culture and in them were imparted tho rudi- 
jcd law and at thirty was appointed Prator meats of Latin and reading, necessary for tho 
by tho Emperor Justin 11. lie soon intelligent performance of the duties of singers, 
gave up his promising career, disposed of his In this way, in cathedrals at least, such schools 
patrimony in charity and tho endowment of arose everywhere and were especially ordered 
monasteries in Sicily and elsowhere, and be- by tho council of Aixda-Cha-pcllo 802, (Cf, 
came a monk. But the Church was not willing Ilofele, CoiicUwweschichle, sec. 400.) These 
to see him buried in a monastery and he was schools are to be distinguished from the schools 
ordained by Pope Benedict I before 678 and for the clergy in which higher branches were 
soon after was sent to Constantinople as apccri- taught, (See Cathedral Schools.) As to 
mrius, or papal legate, at the imperial court. Gregory’s connection with the so-called Gre- 
From 585 he was at Romo,^ abbot of the Mon- gorian music there is little authentio informn- 
astery of St. Andrew, which ho had himself tion. The first mention of a Cantus Sandi 
founded. In 690 he became Pope and for Grcfforii is by Leo IV (847-855). It is prob- 
fourteen years administered tho see of Rome as able that the style of music, which was de- 
none before and few after him. His political veloped at Rome long after Gregory the Great’s 
lesponsibilities were no less than his ccclesias- day, was known as the Gregorian style of music 
tical. His relations with the Lombards, his after the great patron of tlie school, in tho same 
mission to England, under Augustine of Canter- way that the style of music cultivated in tho 
bury, his dealings with the Franks and the singing school of Milan was known as Ambro- 
Eastern Empire are only soiuo of tho larger sianfromSt. Ambrose the great bishop of Milan. 
Tclations in which he stood with the world of In later times the interest which Charlemagne 
his times. ... . took in music made the style of the Roman 

As connected with education Gregory is in school everywhere common and the whole 
some respects the most important of the Church syatcin was generally known as Gregorian. 

Fathers of tho West, on account of his relation (2) Tho Book of Pastoral Rule may be re- 
to tho schola caniorura at Rome, hie tfcatise gatded as Gregory’s princ^al contributiou to 
on Pastoral HtdOj and his influence upon the the theory of education. It is in purpose and 
study of classical literature, These three form a study of the duties of the bishop as 
points will, a^ceotdingly, bo discussed in this pastor of his flock. When it is recalled to what 
order. (1) Gregory is the reputed fouiuler an extent the moral instruction and training 
of \,\\Q sckola cantoriuHt or Homan singing school, of the times lay in the hands of the clergy and 
as well as reformer of ceclcsiastical singing, especially tho bishops, the significance of a book 
Neither 8tftUi\m\t is alricUy true. The fact on such a subject, written by one especially 
appears to be that IhQ schola cantoruni was in competent for the task, becomes apparent, 
reality the Orp/ianofroptniH that had been in ex~ The treatise is especially concerned with tho 
istcnce in Rome for two centuries. The princL method of meeting various moral problems that 
pal authority for tlie connection of Gregory with might arise. Its worth was recognized im- 
the founding of the school is John the Deacon, mediately and it at once became very popular, 
a writer of the latter part of the ninth century. A translation of it was made into Greek by 
who says that Gregory founded a school or Aiiostasius, patriarch of Antioch, at the com- 
mngers, endowed it with some estates and built maud of the Emperor Maurice. King Alfred 
for it two habitations, one uiidor tho steps of (^.i;,) translated it into Anglo-Saxon. By Frank- 
the Basihca of St. Peter, the Apostle, tho other ish councils under Charlemagne and Louis 
under the liouses of tho Lateran Palace,” and tho Pious, bishops were required to study it with 
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BpGeial cai-G. In the ninth century it even 
became the custom to give it to bishops at the 
time of their consecration as a part of the ccrc'- 
mony. In this way it became of universal im- 
portauco as determining the spirit in which 
moral training sliould be undertaken. 

(3) Gregory's iuniiencc upon the study of 
classical Utcraturo was not helpful and he did 
much to create tiic monastic sentiment that the 
study of heathen writers was incomnntiblc with 
Christian living. It should be said that wliilo 
Gregory was well educated technically, he 
nowlioro shows that he had any appreciation 
for literary beauty, such as Jerome had, and 
that he Imd not the slightest conception of 
literature as an art form. He knew no Greek, 
for though he had lived for several years at 
Constantinople, ho saw no need of studying it. 
In Ins practical spirit there was no place for 
love of literary excellence. The demands of 
the times were so urgent, the problems before 
the Church so tremendous, and the Church so 
unsupported in withstanding the collapse of all 
social and moral institutions that for a Chris- 
tian and especially for a leader in the Church 
to spend any time on the study of literature 
as such seemed fiddling while Romo was burn- 
ing. From this point of view is to be judged 
the letter of sharp rebuke he wroto to Desi- 
derlus, Bishop of Vienne, an enthusiastic 
student of the classics aiul a successful teacher 
of rhetoric and literature. (The letter will be 
found in the Episllca of Gregory, Lih, XT, cp. 
54.) It is quite possible that the rebuke was 
merited; a bishop had something else to do 
ill that period than teach literature, valuable 
as that teaching might be. Hut Gregory re- 
peats the old saying that the praises of Jove 
should not be in the same moutli which praises 
Clirist. For this Gregory nioroly ropDated 
what had been said before by others. (Sec 
CiiuiSTiAN Education in tub Early Church.) 
In his own practice, Gregory did not hesitate 
to write carelessly and even boasted of his con- 
tempt for rules in Ids dedicatory epistle {ad 
Leandrum) prefixed to his- Moralia on the book 
of Job, This contempt for the simple rules 
of correct style and the condemnation of 
heathen litevatuve m \u\wovthy of a ChYiatinn 
are undoubtedly to bo iiiterprctcd from the sit- 
uation in which Gregory was placed, an ex- 
aggerated asceticism and a false conception of 
the nature of the biblical narrative. Hut how- 
ever they arc to be understood, their clTcct Avas 
mischievous and lasting. They gave rise to 
even stronger condemnation by monastic 
AVriters avIio attributed their exaggerations to 
Gregory and sheltered themselves under his 
cxainjde. (Cf. Giestder, Eccleaiaslicfd llidory, 
Am. ed., Vol, I, p. 490.) But it should not be 
concluded that because Gregory did so con- 
demn literature and literary style that all monks 
had the same Ioav opinion of literature or the 
same contempt for grammar. Their coiulcmim- 
tion even was in many eases a rhetorical flourisli 


of ascetic writing, but such cannot excuse 
Gregory, Avho Avas a most downright and straight- 
forwarcl writer, J. C. A., Jn. 

Relorencos : — 

Calhulic JCnei/chpcdia, s,v. Orcfforp (he Oreat, 

Dudden, F. 11. Grenory the Great; hia Place in ffialory 
and Thcuyfit, (London, 1903.) 

Library of (he Nicene and Posl-^Niccnc Fathers, (Now 
York, 1893.) 

Mione, J. P, Patrolooia Latina, Vola. LXXXV- 
LXXIX, (PnriH, 1803.) 

jReakncyfdopddie /itr Protestantiechc Theoloyic; contnina 
« very p.\ton,irjye biWlofirnplu". 

See nho )ustorie.a of ^ the Clirhnuti Chur-oh such as those 
of Ncaiulor, Gieaoler, florgcnrothcr, etc., aiKl his- 
tories of Iloninii and Western Christianity, such ns 
those of Langer (Geachichte der Hdmischen ICirche) ; 
Hodgkin (Italy and her Invaders) ; Miltnan. (Latin 
Christianity), 

GREIFSWALD, THE ROYAL PRUSSIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF. — The oldest Prussian uni- 
versity, having been c.stablishcd in 1456. It 
is situated in the province of Pomerania and 
owes its origin primarily to tlie Burgomaster, 
Ilcinrich RubenoA-v, an imnetus to its cstabliah- 
ment having been given by the fact that the 
UiiWci’sity of Rostock (founded 1419) was trans- 
ferred temporarily to Grcifswald (1436-1443). 
Ill the earliest days of the institution, the chief 
emphasis Avas placed upon the faculty of laAV, 
not more than a single chair in medicine being 
provided for an entire century. After a period 
of docliuG it was reestablished on a Protestant 
basis by Duke Philip I of Pomerania in 1530, 
and provision was made by him for a stated 
income. Again during the Thirty Years’ War 
the institution Avas in constant danger of ex- 
tluciion. Ii\ aceovdaace. with the terms of 
the Pence of Woslplialia (1048), Greilswald 
pns.sed into the hands of Sweden; but the 
arrangements for a satisfactory financial basis 
made by the last of the Pomeranian dukes were 
respected by the new SAvedisli masters. Tlie 
univcr.sity struggled on uniilj in 1809, the prop- 
erty OAvned by the university Avas soiled by 
France. The property was restored in 1813, 
and tAVO years later, when the university Avas 
taken over Avith tlie rest of Ecuvorponunern 
by Prussia, its property and income were loft 
intact, m a resvdi of whicli policy no contrlbvi- 
tioiis from the Prussian States Avcrc called for 
until 1874. This state aid amounts at the 
present day to about $160,000 anminlly. 

The progress of the university has been sIoav 
but Avcll miuntained during the past century. 
Its medical faculty avrs e.spccially prominent 
during the miihlle of the last century, nud its 
theological faculty is ronoAvned to this day. 
In 1S34 an academy of politiciil science and 
agriculture Avns associated with the university, 
but it Avas replaced by an agricultural middle 
school ill 1877. A number of ncAV buihlings 
liaA-'C been erected since the celebration of the 
four hundredth aniu\'’cr8nry of the foundation 
of the university, including a hygienic institute, 
a library, and a theological Sludienhans (1897), 
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Tlio library, tlic beginnings of which go back 
to tb^ gift of the vaUiablo iwivaio coUectiou of 
Ruben ow, contniiis about 200,000 volumes atitl 
800 manuaci-iptft. GrcifswaUl waa the second 
German university to institute a summer scliopl 
or series ot vacatiou courses (Fcricnfcursc) m 
1893. They have proved quite popular, and 
nniuially atlyaet a ruunhev of foreign siiulcuts, 
special stress being laid for their benefit on 
courses in German language ami Utoratuve, 
Among well-known former tottchers may be 
mentioned Baum, Ikrdeloben, niul Ihidgc in 
medicine; Gass, Reuter, and Cremer in theology; 
Balthasar, Beseicr, und Windschcld in law; 
Ernst Moritz Arndt (^.y.) in history; Oberbeek 
in physics; and C. W. Ahhvnrdtin classical phi- 
lology. During tlie winter sciiioslcr of 1900^ 
1010 there were 1058 students (9l womon) In 
attciulance, including 101 auditors (51 women). 
The malrieulated students were distributed m 
follows: theology 118, law 205, mcdicino 21 1, 
and philusopliy 423, 11. T., Ju. 

Heferetiqes : — 

yl«s der Oc^chichle der UniversilUt Grei/au'fiid, Fest- 
schrift sum Jt^OfQhrigen JuhiUlion^ (Stetlin, IftOd-) 
Chronxk der Oniversitili Greifawald* Auniml stiicci 

Gnxwm, Va«i,. (?fScJUr^<fc tkr Tnctlfainuclica 
Gr^i/su'fdd itiOfhWOO. {(irt*ifswuld» 1900.) ^ 
Koskoahtkn, j. G. b. Oeachicfdc der Universitflt 
Grei/su’uM, (CiroifswaUl, 1867.) 
liKXis, Da$ lht(crrich(au'cse7t ini dcitlachen Reich, 
Yol. I , pi>. a7 8-3UI . {Wi'jViW \ UU4.) 

Minervii, ffandbuch der adehrlen WcH, Vol. I, (Struts- 
burg, mi,) 

GRJiNApA college, GRENADA, MISS. 

— An institution for the education of girls, 
established in 1851 imd now under the eonti-ul 
of tho North Mississippi Conforenco, Prepar- 
atory, collegiate, music, ami art departments in'(! 
maintained. About ten points of high school 
work arc rorpiircd for ontrnneo to the ooUofi;o 
whieh givDS the degrccH of A.P. and R.F;. on 
completion of the requisite cour.scs. There Iti a 
faculty of thirteen insu-uctors. 

GRENOBLE, UNIVERSITY OF, PRANCE. 

— Founded in, 1330 by a bull of Roucdict Ml t. 
It wa.s ostnbiished under t)m iidhuuieu of the 
University of Naples and tlierc wan uo fiUiuUy 
of theology. The location and size of tlio 
town, however, were not favovaUlc to Uv« 
successful progress of the uni vend ty and it had 
practically disappeared, when, hv 1452, tho 
University of Valence was estahlished. it 
was revived iu Uvl2 and theology was imiUuled. 
But ilie institution iiujt with no greaLer .suc- 
cess tlvaii at the first fovuwdaUou and In 1505 
it wns aintilgainated willi the Uiiivercsity of 
Valcuee, in spite of much protvtil vrnd opposi- 
tion. At the end of the eigliteeuth oentury 
there s<;cmc<l a pvohabllHy that the UniversUy 
wouhl be recstablisluHl; but the partial reor- 
ganization did not take phwo imtU the gmiend 
establishment of the Univesrsity of France hv 
Naiujlcon. In 1805 the fuonliy i>f law was 


eatablishod and with the exception of tlic years 
1821'1824, when it wag suppressed, hag con- 
tinued successfully till the prpsent timo. 
Under the July Alonarcby tbo fifcole yu'dpfltro- 
toire de inddecin ct de pharmacie and the faculty 
of lottera and aciencoa were catablislied. 
Finally, the three faculties wore organized into 
a university by^ the law of July IQ, 1896. 
Under the dircctioi\ of tho Comi(6 dii palro^icige 
dcs <5lHdmn(8 strangers dc i'UTiiecrsd^ a special 
coursfl ill French language and literature was 
ostabilahcd in 1898 for foveignevn, and is given 
throughout the year. Thero are now ihreo 
faculties, law, science, and leUera, and i>rc- 
panitoiy .schools of medicine and pharmacy. 
The university maintning a well-attended 
summer school, mainly in tho interests of for- 
eign students ^YhD desire to lenvn French. Tho 
cni’ollmcut in 1900'-19i0 was 1150 students. 

See France, Buucation ijj. 
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GRESHAM, SIR THOMAS (?1519-1570). 
— The founder of tho Roytil hlxchango in Loudon 
and of the Gresham College, London. It is 
not known to what school Gresham 'Wont, but 
his uncle, Sir John Gresluiiib con ver toil tbo 
maiisioii house of Holt into a free grammar 
Rchool in 1546, ao that the family was evidently 
interegted in education. At au early ago 
Thomas wtm sent as a pensioner to Gonvillo 
and Cains College, Canihridgo. About 1535, 
on leaving Caml>ndgc, ho went ns an upju'cii- 
tice to his undo Sir John, and also became a 
student of Gray's run. Sir Tiiomas Gro.Hliam 
liocaniG the most euuuout auvl most WotiUliy 
mei'tfbarit of his time, aiul by raising of loans 
made j\iuiself a man of palitieal impuv- 
taiice. Yet ho never lost his interest in tiler- 
ary and acatleiuic matters. He first 5>t(ited 
the famous economic law whicli Ijour.s hi« name, 
Ue ei'cetod his Buvse or Royal Kxeluiuge in 
156<S, and in 1574-1575 he declared iiis inten- 
tion to found a collogo. in L«>udon for the fvcio 
instruction of nil wlio wished to attend the 
leeiures.. The public orator of tho Univov- 
sity of (himbiitlgc (lliebard Bridgewater) 
vcmiudetl (.tvcslnuu of a promise be bavl made 
to give £561) either to an am* lent fouiuhiiion 
ov a new college at Cambridge. An attempt 
wan nuido to iudiujo (Ireshain lo give Up the 
idea of a London college, which coni d not 
Imt be competitive to tbo obhu* universities. 
In thdy, 1575, however, Cfr(\shain drew \i]) his 
will, and laid down his hoquc.st for a college to 
be the KpHoine of a University," and this 
was earriwl out on Groshani’fi death in 1570. 
Ih:^ nmnsioii ho use was, on Lady rTre.sbain’s 
death, to be hamle4l oi’or to the (h)r])aralion 
of London and the Mci-cerri* Company. These 
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bodies were to nominate seven professors, to 
looturc, one on every day of the wcek^ on tlio 
seven sciences of divinity, astronomy, music, 
geometry, law, medicine, and rhetoric, The 
salaries were to be fixed at JGoO, the purchas- 
ing power of wliich may be put at ten times that 
amount to-day. Tlie professors wore to bo 
urtmarried men, ami to have rooms allotted 
thorn in the house, and free access to the gar- 
dens belonging to it. The rebuilding of lb(^ 
Iloyal Exchange after the Great Fire of IfiCO, 
absorbed the largo reveinu\s of tlie (;J resham 
estate and the jrroperty available for the eollcgo 
dcMnands, till in 1768 an act of Parliament 
dis]Josed of it to the government hi return for 
£500 a year — aiul an obscure room over the 
Royal Exchange was allotted for the lectures. 

Tn 1841 a separate buildir^g ivas erected at the 
corner of Gresham and Rasinghall streets in 
London; and lecturers are still appointed^ to 
deliver courses in music, rhetoric, anil divinity. 
The regulations drawn up in 1507 for the jiro- 
fessorshijis arc romarhablo, Tlio jiroftfs-^ors 
wore to remember that the hearers will be 
“ inerclmuta and other citi7dcn3”; and there- 
fore their lectures should be adapted to that 
kind of audience by l)cing eminently practical. 
The divinity reader had the practical aim placed 
before him to ** endeavor to confirm the truth 
of doctrine now established in the Church of 
England, and to refute tlie adverse party, and 
with just conscience anti circumspection to 
sift out the true state of every controversy.’^ 
Some of the foremost .scholars or scientists of 
their day have hold professorships at the 
college, including Isaac Barrow, Hooke, Petty, 
and Sir Christopher Wren, and the relations 
between the college and the Royal Society were 
Intimate, The development of better facilities 
for higher education in London in the last cen- 
tury has tended to minimize the importance of 
Gresham College. Hut the trustees seem to bo 
showing renewed activity and propose to build 
a new college to accommodate 500 students, 
remodel the curriculum, and to found scholar- 
ships. P. W. 
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GRIMKE, THOMAS SMITH (1786-1834). 

— Statesman and apostle of common school 
education iii the south; was borii at Charlc.s- 
ton, S.C., on Sept, 26, 1786, and was 

gratluatod from 'Yah) College in the class of 
1807 He was active in the organization of 
free schools in the southern states, and was one 
of the founders of the Western Literary Insti- 
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tuto and College of Professional Teachers 
the first educational association orgniilzfjd 
in the United States. Author of American 
Edneation and Science^ Educaliont and Litera- 
ture, He died at Cincinnati in 1834. 


Wootitiaiijcjit^. W. C. TJioniaa S. Grirnkd. American 
A7inah of Education, 1835, Vol. V, pp. 481-485. 

GRINNELL COLLEGE, GRIKNELL, lA. 
-^Fornierly called Iowa College, a coeduca- 
tional, nonsectarian institution, established 
in 184Q by Cougregational pioneers in the 
territory west of the Mississippi River, under 
tlie influence of the '' Iowa Band,” consist- 
ing of six young men from Yale and Andover 
Theological Seminar, The Institution was 
opened in 1848, ami the first class was gradu- 
ated in 1854, In 1851) an ninalganmtion 
ivas cITcctod with Oriiincll University at 
GrinneU. Women were admiUed in ISCvO. 

The institutio[i maintains the usual under- 
graduate courses in arts and science, and in 
engineering. A school of music i.s al.so pro- 
vided. Graduate courses lead to the degree 
of A.M. for one ycar'.s work in residenoo. The 
iiiidcrgraduate work leads to A.B, and B.S. 
The group system was ado^ited in 1865. 
There are no eoUege fvatovmtieft. Grinuell 
College is one of the institutions originally 
accepted by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advaneement of Teaching The pres- 

ent corporate tilUi was adopted in 1660, There 
is a faculty of fifty-soven membors. The stu- 
dent ciii'oUiuent in 10 1 1-19 12 was 056» C. G. 

GRIPPE (French, la grippe, — the term 
influenza is also frequently used). — A dlsqa.se 
<hic, apparently, to a mimito micro-organism 
— the influenza haeillus or Pfeiffer’s bacillus*— 
which invnde.s e.spcciallv the air pns.sngqs. 
The relation of this bacillus to the disease is, 
however, .still somcwiiat in dmibt. 

The symptoms of grippe are jirotcan, the 
complications arc many, and tlie after-effects 
are often serious. The disease seems to be 
usually spread from one jierson to another. 
Pfeiffer’s staUniient is generally accepted: 
“ A development of ini) ucuza bacilli outside the 
human body (in cartli or in water) is not 
possible. The spread of influenza by dried or 
pulvorixod sputum can occur only in n very 
limited degree. Contagion is usually con- 
nected witli the fresh, still moist secretion of 
the mucous membrane of the nose and 
broncliinl tubes.” 

It frequently happens that ordinary colds 
arc mistaken fop gri]>pe, ami many of the so- 
calletl case.s of grippe are really colds; but as a 
cold is a germ disease, utkI the moans of pre- 
venting both colds and the grippe are appar- 
ently much the same, careful differential diagno- 
sis i.s not ns neeessary as liygieiiic protection. 
The reason that colds and the grippe arc so 
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prevalent and so serious among school chikircn 
111 many scctiong of the TJnitetl States is tn’ob- 
ably the habit of slcepinj; in closed rofJms and 
of keeping the schoolroom hot and diTi and 
the fact that wlien a child shows symptoms of 
a cold, instead of being put out of doors ho is 
confined in the house. In many schools, 
under present conditions, the spread of gvippe 
and colds is inevitable . The one important 
thing is to use tlie sovereign preventive and 
remedy which is alvvnya at hand, namely, fresh 
air. The school .should bo properly yontl- 
latecl, and tuhorcidar and anemic ehlldroti 
should ho taught out of doors; and in cases 
where chUdrott show the symntoma of a cold 
or grippo, or the like, it would be well to send 
the child home with a note to the parent 
from tho school physician or nurse, reading 

somewhat as follows: ^‘Yout child — : 

shows the initial syiaptonos of a eolcl or grippe, 
or something of this kind. If you can make it 
convenient to Wrap him up warmly, to take 
care of him out of doors, and have him sleep 
for one Or two nights out of doors or with the 
windows wide open, the cold air will probably 
effect a cure." Where there arc school pUy- 
Bicians or nurses, teachers should always hTing 
children with suspicious symptoms to their 
attention. Wh<ite there are no eueU offleiaU, 
it is well to communicato with the parents. 

W. H. B. 

See Colds; Contagious Diseases. 

Refer£nc«s: — 

Jokdak. E. 0. General Batterioloou- {Plillflddnhin, 
1008.) 

R. fIowll>'kicK dpT 

hygiene, s.v. Influent. (Leipzig, 1004.) 

GRISCOWf, JOHN (1774-1852). — An 
American Pesfalozssian, was born at Han- 
cock Bridge, N.Y.^ on Sept. 27, 177^, and 
educated in the ITriends* Schools. He taught 
fl distriet school for some years, and was 
miucipal of the academy at Burlington, N.J., 
irom 1704 to 1807. Fojp severnl years ho con- 
ducted a private school in New York, and later 
ho was professor in Queen’s College (now Rut- 
gers). The years iSlS and 1810 he spent i\\ 
Europe studying foreign educational institu- 
tions and problems- He became keenly im- 
pressed with the work of Pcstalozzi at Yverdun, 
nnd returned to America and became a propa- 
gandist of the doctrines of the Swiss educator, 
Griscom was one of the leaders in both the 
Amcrie?«n Lyeoum Association nud the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Education ((y.y,). He was the author of text- 
bookis on grantmar, geography^ and physics; 
but his most iinpovtant contribution tt> the 
literature of education was his Year in T^wropo 
(1819), This embodied the educational results 
of his travels and observations in the Old World. 
Henry Bariuird said ot this work; "No one 
volume in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had so wide an inflvwweo on our educa- 


tional, reformatory, and proveutlvo tnenauTos, 
directly and indirectly, aS this.” Griscoin 
died at Burlington, N.J,, oP Feb. 2G, 1852. 

W. S. M. 

HfttOTcnc^a l — 

BAKKAun, dwierfcdn Journal oj Education, 18G0, Vol. 

Vm. PP, :i25-347. ^ ^ 

Mokhok, Will S, aisiori/ oj ike rcatalosiian Movement 
in the Vniied Sialee. fSyracuse, IQ07,) 

GROCVN, william (1440?-l.5I9).--^Tho 
first scholar to deliver public Greek lectures at 
Oxford. Educated at Winchester College and 
New College, Oxford, ho bcecvuio a follow of tho 
latter in 1407. In 1481 ho became divinity 
reader at Magdnlou College, holding several 
livings at the same time. In 14S8 he went to 
Italy/ where he remained about two years 
BludyirvR at Florence under BoUtian and Chal- 
condyles. On hiB return he took up vesidcnce 
at Exeter College, where lie delivered the Greek 
lectures in or 0Qon after 1491. Grocya be- 
longed both at Oxford and in London to that 
I'cmarkabte center of English Renaisganco 
culture which included More, Li nacre, Colet, 
Lily, and Erasmus. Groeyu left Oxford about 
1406, and held a living in London until in 1506 
ho was presented to the mnstersldp of All 
Hallows College, Maidstone. Erasmus al- 
ways referred to Groeyii in very high torma, 
and once as " the patron an^l preceptor of ua 
all." Although he had the reputation of being 
a good Ciceronian stylist, no works of Grooyn's 
that aro of any importance arc extant. 

R ef era flees : — 

Dictiontfru of NaiionQl Eiooraphy. ^ 

Sbebowm, F. Oxford Heformors, (Loadoni 1887.) 

GRONINGEN, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OP, 
HOLLAND, — Established in 1614 by tho 
estates of the Proviuca of Groningen, with the 
faciiltios of theology, law, mediemo, and phi- 
losophy. Groningen had been an important 
seat 01 learning in tho Middle Ages throu|?h 
the school of the Brethren of the Common Life 
{q.v,) and that at the St. Martinis Church. 
Toward the end of the seventeenth century 
the erp'ollment of atudents was over 6000, the 
majovity, of course, being Butch, From that 
time, however, a dceliuo set ii\, and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century there worts 
only 200 students. With tho Fi'cnch annexa- 
tion this university beearao a» academy of tho 
University of France (1811), only to be reor- 
ganized as a royal institution In 1815. Since 
1876 tho univct.sity again began to make great 
progress. Buildings have been provided by the 
town. The five faculties are theology, Jaw, 
medieiue, philowphy, and lettcvs. lu IQOQ 
the enrollment was 485 students. 

Referent®*. — 

Minerra, llaiidhuch der gelehrien W^lli Vob I* (Strass- 
1911.) 

GROOTE, GERARD. — gee Biiethrein op 
TUB Common Life. 
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GROSSETESTE, ROBERT (1175-1253). — 
One of the most influcnUal scholars, divines, 
and statesmen of the thirteenth century. Born 
of humble parentage at Stradbroke in Siiffolk- 
shire, England, lie rose to a position of great 
influence, liia early education ho may have 
received at the school of Lincoln, but he cer- 
tainly studied at Oxford and then at Paris. 
Ill 1224 he became lecturer to the Franciscans 


at Oxford, and throughout his life evinced great 
interest in the friars, with several of whom ho 
was on terms of great intimacy. His influenco 
on the religious revival as Bishop of Lincoln, 
a diocese including about one third of England, 
and the democratic and national movements led 


by his friend, Simon de Montfort, in England 
in the thirteenth century, can but be mentioned 
here. In the field of scholarship his influ- 
ence was no less, and his opportunity as the first 
recorded Chancellor of Oxford was iiulimitcd. 


He was interested in tho study of Greek and 
Hebrew, in Christian antiquity, in physics and 
mathematics, in music and agriculture. He 
was a volumitioiLS and voraatile writer, and in 
theology alone he is credited with one hundred 
and forty-seven dicta on questions of doctrino 
and scripture, between two and three hundred 
sermons, and sixty longer tveatisos. In a truly 
scholarly spirit ho always, where possible, 
went to tho sources, and in science employed 
observation and experiment. He devoted him- 


self to the study of Aristotle, but with an inter- 
est in the physical rathor than the logical side. 
He wrote commentaries on tho^ Sophulici 
Elenchi^ the Predicaments, the Prior Analjpi- 
ics a7id the Posterior AnoilyticSi and Nico- 
machean Ethics^ the last of which he trans- 
lated probably with tho aid of others. Under 
Ills direction and encouragement, Nicholas of 
St. Alban's translated several works, including 
the TeHammls oj^ the Twelve Patriarchs, On 
the scientific subjects he wrote Suinma super 
VIIl Lihros Physiconi7n^ On the Spheres^ a 
Co7iip\ilns (g.v.), and a Cottipuius Ecclesias- 
Hens. But his most important work was the 
encyclopedic Cornpoidium Scjcaharwm, deal- 
ing with most of tho then known subjects, 
and concluding with a chapter on the Unity 
and Simplicity of Knowledge. The metrical 
poem on table manners, Stans Pner ad Mensam, 
which has been attributed to Grosseteste, is 
probably of later origin. Grossotestc^s influ- 
ence among his contemporaries is best attested 
by Roger Bacon (g.v,), an otherwise keen 
critic, wlio says; The Lord Robert (Grosse- 
teste) alone , , . excelled all men in his knowl- 
edge of the sciences.*^ Of Grosseteste and his 


friend, Adam Marsh, the Franciscan, he says 
elsewhere; " They wore perfect in divine and 
human wisdom. 


References s — 

Cremqiiton, Mandbll. Historical Lectures and Ad- 
dresses, (London, 1903.) 

Rashdall, II. Unit'ersitiea of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, (London, 1896.) 


Sanoyb, .1. E, History of Classical Scholarship. Vol. I. 
(Cnmbrklge, 1903.) 

Stevenson, E. S, Robert Grosseteste. (London, 1890.) 

GROTE, GEORGE (1794-^1871). -- Histo- 
rian, born at Clay Hill, Kent, England. After 
a short stay at Chartorhoii.soj he entered at tho 
ago of sixteen the bank in which his father was a 
partner. He continued his studies, however, 
devoting himself mainly to classics and phi- 
losophy. At tho time of the Reform Bill agi- 
tation he ranged himself with J. S. Mill {q,v.) 
on the side of rationalist individualism. He 
entered Parliament as tho representative for 
London, and for a time achieved some success. 
Ho retired in 1841 from active political li^ 
and ill 1843 from business. Always inspivccl 
by high democratic ideals, ho devoted hi jn seif 
to writing a History of Greece as the supremo 
example of tho workings of democratic institu- 
tions. Tho work was planned ns early as 
1822, but the first two volumes did not appear 
until 1846, the twelfth and last in 1850. 
Written with a purpose, this work is marked 
throughout by the democratio leanings of its 
author, while on the social and economic side 
his practical exporienco served as an excellent 
basis for interpretation. In. 18G6 was pub- 
lished Grote’s Plato and the Other Co^npantone 
of Socrates, Another work, on Aristotle, was not 
completed when the author died. Grotc took 
a strong interest in the movement for spread- 
ing opportunities for university education; and 
was President of University College, London, 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Lou- 
don; ho also held tho position of trustee of 
the British Museum. He died in 1871, and 
was buried at Westminster Abbey. 

Reference : — 

GnoTB, Mrs. Personal lAfe of George Qrole, (Lon- 
don, 1873.) 

GROTIUS, HUGO (1683-1646). — States- 
man, publicist, scholar, and theologian, bom 
at Delft in 1583. Ho began writing Latin 
vorsG at the ago of eight, entered the University 
of Loydou at eleven, and at fifteen began a 
commentary on Martinnus Capelin 
which had the approval of Joseph Scaligcr. 
Ho took his degree in 1508, and accompanied 
Olden Bnvnevcldt on an embassy to France, 
where ho was presented by Henry IV with a 
gold chain. On his return to the Netherlands 
liG began to practice as a lawyer at the Hague, 
and met with unbroken success. In 1609 ho 
wrote his first work on international law, Mare 
JAherum, In the religious dispute which broke 
out in the Netherlands Grotius supported the 
Arminian views held also by Barneveldt. 
who was condemned to death with the approval 
of the Synod of Dort in 1619. Grotius was 
sentenced to life imprisonment, but through 
tho aid of hia wife was able to escape in 1622, 
and fled to Paris, where he was pensioned by 
Louis XIII. In 1625 he published the most 
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famous of o» in fcnrnfl fcional Inw, J)e 

Jvr-e nelli cl Pacts, niul a theological work, De 
Veritalc Heligionis Ckrislintice, Fa ^ 1634 ho 
enter oil service of Christum of Sweden as 
amhasHador to FrauRo. In 1645 he secured his 
recall to Sweden and hoped to he able to I’ctiro 
to his native land, since the decree of perpetual 
banishment passed on him in 1030 seems to 
i»avc hec-n forgotten. Bnt lie was only able to 
roach Rostock when he died. 

Grotiiis was one of the most remarkable men 
of his ago, aii(i one of the earliest advocates of in- 
terim tionfti pctwic. He holds au eminent \iosili on 
in cacli of the four fields of statesmanship, law, 
theology, and seholarship. Aw a scholar he Is 
known for his translations from Greek into 
Latin vcrsc^ for aimotatimis to Latin texts, 
for an unimpcachahle Jmtin style, llis work, 
Anmdes et llUtorm de Rebus Befgicis, is 
obviously modeled on the work of Tacitus. 
The De Jure Belli el Pam haw been traiislutod 
into most languages, and on certain points is 
still regarded as authoritative. His views on 
the educational equipment of a statesman are 
conc?.sciy stated hi tJie Ephlola ml Baijaminum 
Maurcrititn (1615), a letter written to Maurer, 
an ambassador of the King of Franco, who had 
consulted Grotiua on a course of study, pre- 
sumably for himself. A man in the position 
of his friend, says Grotiiis, ahoiikl ho versed 
in plnlosoph.Vj specula live and practical, 
always bearing in mind that the two arc com- 
plcnrenfcarv and that Loth arc hn.scd on logic, 
lie shoiihl .study this subject in some simple 
and short compilation; Aristotle is too prolix. 
These subjects arc to lie followed by phy.sics, 
especially that part dealing wdth the iiaturo 
of oiir soul, and mctaphy.sics, also in some 
short and concise text. In practical philosophy 
Grotiiis recommends the study of ('tides and 
politic.^, throiigh Aristotle’s works and n sum- 
mary of the best commentaries to bo siippliecl 
by ti socretary. For character studies the 
w'orks of Euripides, Theophrastus, Terence, 
Horace (A’afiVe.v), Pluiiirch, and Senoca sliouhl 
lie read, to which might he added the De 
Oftciis of Cicero. In politics the statesman 
slum Id be aciinaintcd with Aristotle, Polybius, 
Hio, rJalLiwt* Cicero’s I^>iters with a commentary 
by a Roman historian. A knowledge of 
rhetoric would hi^ aetpiirml through Aristotle, 
and the public speeches of Demosthenes ami 
(’ic(*ro, A study of public law' would be made 
ill the Lnm of Plulo and Cicero, Aquinas 
{Sumum 7Vico/fjf/fH0, PniuUrta, .lusiiniaii, and 
CoiUeiuporary publicists. Only then would 
the remhT oHain any md advantage from a 
study of history in whh-h the Iri'iid of thought 
ratlier than sptreilie details slioulil hu followed. 
In liistory, says Grotiiis, it is best to work out 
from VUv pvosewt to mow vemoio avnl nncumt 
t»ei’iuds, ,\ay furlln'r recom me nda lions or 
details (Irotiuj? leaves to a future ineeiing. 
It will Ih» noticed that in this rapid .skcttdi 
GrotiU-s is by no incaiw ah(?ad of the educational 


thought of his time, wjiicJi sought all training 
for modern conditions in the works of classical 
authors. Uut coming from a man who must 
have known, the needs of lus poHitiou from Uis 
own experience, the Leller acquires an increased 
interest. 

References ; — 

PtlTi.Kn, Cii, Life of Huqo Grotiin, (London, 1820 .) 
Roosbvblt, Rodeut B. Cafaioffue of (he iForA.s of 
Qroim^ presented to the Ilolluwl iioexetu of Nexe Yorh, 
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Sand vs, .1. E. A Hinlorp of Clamical Schotonhip, 
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GROUP CONSCIOUSNESS. — See Social 

PSVCIIOLOOY. 

GROUP GAMES. — See Gamps; Play. 

GROUP INSTRUCTION, — The practice of 
separating the children of a siiiglo elnssroom 
into groups for the purposes of altcrnato instruc- 
tion is calleil the “group sy.stem “ of teach- 
ing. The group method is rharaetc^ristic of the 
HJigrndefl sclioul of rural c ojii in uni ties. It is 
much used in citi(js, regardless of the fact that 
the teacher may have only a single grade in his 
charge, It givc.s the teacher an opportunity 
to work with a .small mini her of children at a 
time, and permits the children to have periods 
of study while their fellows are reciting. The 
grouping of children under tills plan is not tho 
jsnmofor all the .siibjoet.s, thus providing for 
large flexibility in adjusting to particular sub- 
jects and individuals. The drawing and music 
might be lAught to the whole grade at onco, 
languages and hi.stoiy in two groups, and arith- 
metic ill three. A given child, because of 
variation in his ability in diflerent subjects, 
might bo taught in the more able or advanced 
group in lii.'jtory, aitd iu the least e/liciej)fc group 
in arithmetic. H. S. 

Sec Individual Instuuction. 

GROUP PLAN OF GRADING, — Seo 
Grading and Promotion, 

GROUP SUPERVISION. — See Super- 
vision OP TfiAciirNO. 

GROUP SYSTEM. — See College, Ameri- 
can (section on Administration of College 
(hiiTiculum); College; Grading and Pro- 
motion, for use of term iu American schools, 

GROVE CITY COLLEGE, GROVE CITY, 
PA. — Organ i;rcd hi 1876 ns the Pine OiY>ve Nor- 
mal Academy, and incorporated as a college in 
1834, reporting to the Presbyterian (’ollege 
Ikiard, xVcatlemio, collegiate, and niUHii^ de- 
partments are mavnta\ne\\. The entvsvwce re- 
quiremenls are equivalent to foviriGcn units of 
high Hcliool work. The degrees of A.H., B.S., 
niul Ph.l), are eon fern' d. A postgraduate 
department is inafritnined, leading up to tho 
ISO 
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Ph.D. degree, for which only aUcndanco at two 
summer scliools and work in absentia arc 
rofj Hired- The total cjiroJlment in HI 10- J 1)11 
was 744, The instructors number twenty- three 
nienibei'S. 

GROWTH. — The question of physiological 
growth of children is of great importance in edu- 
cation. Up to the present studies have dealt 
largely with the establishment of nor mill ago stand- 
ards of growth. Much still remains to be done 
ill eorrolatiiig growth, attainments and eiluca- 
tiannl progress, Duriiig li/o all fcho organs of 
the body undergo important structural and 
functional changes, and thereforo prc.sent dif- 
ferent charaetcristics at dilTorcnt ages. The 
pliysiologieal development of the body docs not 
proceed at an equal rate in all individuals, 
who therefore do not all reacii the same phy- 
siologica’ develop inenfc at the same ages, some 
being aicclcratod in their development, while 
others are retarded. The stage of development 
of the individual may be best obsm’vod in thoso 
cases in which a noticeable anatomical or 
physiological change accompaines the attain- 
ment of a certain pliysiologiciil condition. 
The progress of ossification, the eruption of 
teeth, pubescence, the beginning of sexual 
maturity, the eruption of the beard, and in 
later life the menopause in women, the turning 
of the color of tile hair, the appearance of 
wrinkles, ^nd tho dwonscs of old age, offer 
opportunities for ohservations, All_ of these 
sliow that the uniformity of physiological devel- 
opment is greater in young cliildrcn than in 
older individuals. If the distribution of stages 
of devolopiiieiit were a matter of chance, thc^y 
would increase proportionally to the square 
root of the ago; hut the progress of their varia- 
Inlity seems to bo quite irregular and very 
rapitl. The range of indiviihml din'oreiicea 
may be indicated by tliosc ages wiiluu the 
limits of which one half of all the individuals 
obaoi'Ycd attain a certnin physiological devolop- 
mont. Tlius, in one half of all the individuals 
observed there occurs — 
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ment of certain organs; but they arc an indi- 
cation of the variability of the development of 
the whole body, altJiough nervous#, muscular, 
oHscQu.s, etc,, systems may each develop some- 
what indepoiidontly of the other. The meas- 
iiremoiits of children of the same age roproHcnt, 
therefore, individuals of different physiological 
dcvclo])mcnts ; and these diiTcrenccss arc the 
greater, the older the children. From this 
observation, and from the fact tliat during 
school age the variability of tlio stage of dcvelop- 
nioiit remains about tho same throughout, the 
conclusion must lie <(rawn tiuit during this 
time the individual differences in meusnronionts, 
structural and functional traits, must l)c the 
greater the more rapid tlic rale of devolo))- 
ment and growth. Almost all mcn.suromonts 
indicate that the rate of al>solute growth of tho 
organism is greatest at tlic time of birth, and 
shows a rather rapid decrease until the iiintli 
year in girls and the eleventh year in boys, 
Dujhjg iJie period of adole.scenee the rata of 
grow III iucreases very much, and i*cnche.s a 
maximum, fur girls uliout the twelfth year, for 
boys about tlio fourteenth year. After tliis 
tho rate of growth decreases rniiidly; and tlie 
skeleton has attaiin'il its full length with about 
seventeoii years iu fmnalos, with twenty ja^ars 
in maloa. Growth of muscles continues several 
years longer, and fat is added for many years, 
Tlin central nervous system also continues to 
grow and develop. Owing to liiese conditions, 
the vtiriability of anatomical, pliysiologieal, 
ami proliably also mental eoiiditious of cliildrcn 
is greatest during tho period of most ra])id 
growth, for girls of aliout twelve years, for 
lioys of about fourteen years. Those clinr- 
actei'i.slic8 of growth have been observed for 
stature, weight, leiigUi of trunk, length of 
limbs, and mensureiucntB of the lienil 

Ncvorl heless the measurements of each or- 
gan exhibit cliavflcteristic features. Thus dur- 
ing childhood the Umlm grow more rapidly than 
tho trunk; tlie total amount of tho growth of 
tho head from birth until the adult stage is 
relatively small, the principal part of tlio dcvcl- 
opment i icing eomplelod before birth. The 
following taldo show.'j the amount of growth in 
stature, width of face, ami length of head, 
from the fifth year to the adult stage, in per 
cent of tlie final size: — 


“ j 

.MM.ua ! 

I-'KMAf.KH 


I I’cr i*ont 1 

Por ffllt 

SitiUnro . 

37 

33 

Width of fat*o 

\i\ ' 

! 15 

KcnuUi of iii'iii) 

1 fl 

1 

1 7 


Tt appears from those data that during school 
ago the individual djiyorenci's may ho meas- 
ured by a pro!) able viinaldlity of aiiout 
years. These data refer only to the develop- 


The annual incrcnumls for vnrioiis monsnre- 
monls, obtained from long seriivs and vanous 
tyiies, allow the following values (in lallli- 
meter.s) : — 
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0.9 

D"? . . • 
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Q.Q 
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7-S . . . 

60 
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0.0 

52 

1.1 

0.7 
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48 

1.0 

0.0 

40 

1.9 

0,0 

0-10 , , 

40 

0.0 

0.7 

50 

1.2 

0.7 

io-ii . . 

44 

0.8 

0.0 

63 

1.2 

0.7 
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>15 
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60 

1.4 

0.8 
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63 
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0.0 

n 
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0.7 
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1.6 

0.0 

4S 

1.3 

I.O 

14~15 . . 

73 

1.0 

ao i 

30 , 

0.3 

0,4 

15-ia . . 

61 

I.Q 

1.0 

3& ' 

0.3 

O.l 

10-17 . . 

37 

1.0 

o.s 

S 

0.2 

0.0 

17- IS . . 

21 

1.0 

0.0 

4 

0.6 

0.2 

18-10 . . 

I'L 

0.8 

0.3 

1 

0.4 

0.3 

10-20 . . 

7) 



■^1 



20-21 , . 

3 

0.0 

0.4 


0.0 

0.2 

21-22 . . 

1 




- 





The absolute Tneasurements for New Eng- 
land school children are as follows : — 




Afio 

Stature 

Ilojght- 

ait- 

Weight 

Length 
of Head 

Width 
of Head 

Length 

of 

Fore- 

ftrin 

1 

0 

1120 

023 

45.7 

178.2 

M0.7 

309 

6S 

7 

1170 

Qi2 

49.7 

179.0 

142.1 

310 

60 

S 

1228 

GQ3 

61.1 

ISQ.l 

M3.Q 

331 

02 

0 

1278 

085 

69.4 

181.2 

144.0 

31>1 

05 


1 1329 , 

7JJ 

D5.8 

181.7 

H4.5 

1 360 

07 

11 

1374 1 

727 

11.3 

183.4 

144.0 

378 

66 

12 

M20 

748 

87.4 

183.3 

145.0 

387 

71 

13 

1470 : 

771 

80.9 

185.2 

140.8 

405 

74 

VI 

Ulfi ' 

m, 

98,2 

187.2 

146.0 

427 

78 

15 

1620 

642 

113.8 

188.3 

148.1 

446 

80 

16 

1600 

809 

132.0 

190.S 

149.2 

461 

83 

17 

1080 

885 

132.7 

191. e 

149.5 

- 
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Age 

Sttilviro 

HoighI 

vx- 

tlJltf 

Weight 

Length 
of Hoad 

Width 
Of Hoad 

f/cn^tli 

Fore- 

arm 

WMHi 

of 

Hand 

6 

1120 

010 

43.8 

173,1 

138.0 

30i 

58 

7 

U7l 

636 

47.9 

174,7 

136.1 

315 

5S 

8 

1231 

000 

51.9 

175,0 

140.3 

328 

00 

9 

1270 

080 

58.0 

176.3 

140.2 

337 

02 

10 

1330 

705 

64.1 

m.a 

142.1 

357 

05 

It 

1372 

720 

70.0 

178.2 

142.1 

870 

07 

12 

1443 

768 

81.0 

180.0 

143.3 

382 

70 

13 

uoo 

788 ' 

89.7 

181.7 

144.0 

407 

72 

li 

1639 

815 

100.6 

182.5 

141.0 

413 

74 

15 

1509 

835 1 

100.2 1 

181.3 

145.4 1 

4Q7 

74 

15 

1572 

84Q 

108.7 

183,7 

144.0 

422 

7'! 

17 

15D1 

853 

114.0 

184.8 

145.2 




It appears from these data that the following 
relations provnil between the two sexes; stature, 
length of trunk and of leg, uml weight, e( girls 
arc smaller than the corresponding measure- 
ments of boys until the peiiod of prcpuhevtnl 
acceleration, which sets in earlier in girls than 
in boys. Aa soon as this period begins, about 
the eleventh year, the monsuremeiita of girls 
exceed those c5 boys. With the fourteenth 
year the period of acceleration of the growth of 


girls ia passed; while tho corresponding period 
begins for the boys, who from now on excoed 
the measurements of girls considerably. 
Length and width of head of girls are always 
smnllor than those of boys of the same ages, 
and the same is true of the size of tho face. 
At the same period, when the total stature of 
gbh exceeds that of boys, the girls show an 
apnroacli of their head measurements to those 
of boys, without, however, reaching them, In 
accordance with the more rapid rate of growth 
of the body as compared to that of the head, 
tlio ratio between head and body shows a 
constant decrease during the [period of gro\Yth. 
The ratio is less in girls than in boys until the 
fifteenth year, when the continued rapid growth 
of the boy’s body begins to depress this ratio 
under the value attained by tho girl. The 
ratio between the length of the trunk and stat- 
ure decreases until the thirteenth year among 
girls, until the fifteenth year among boys. 
Later on it increases again. Until the thir- 
teenth year this proportion is about the same 
in both sc.xes. After this period the trunk of 
the girl is relatively longer tlian that of the 
boy. The face of girls as compared to tho 
hoad ia larger than that of boys, while the long- 
continued growtii of the face of boys brings 
about a reversal of these relations after the 
sixteenth year. The coplmlio index (ratio of 
length and width of head) shows a slight 
decrease during the period of growth. The 
head of girls is a Uttle move rounded than that 
of boys. The width of hips is smaller among 
vounjg girls than among boys of the same age, 
but it is ultimately much larger than the 
corresponding mea^irc of men. All tTansvorsal 
diameters and circumferences continue to 
grow slightly for a long period, 

Owing to the rapid increase of the rate of 
growth during adolescence, and its later still 
more rapid decrease, tho distribution of tho 
amounts of annual growth is very asymmetrical. 
Tor instance, among boys eighteen years old, 
many do not grow at all, while others show tho 
characteristic rates of growth of boys fifteen, 
sixteen, and seventeen years old. The asym- 
metry of distribution of annual growth makes 
also all the scries of measurements of statures, 
weights, etc., asymmetrical. The correlations 
between the various measurements arc greatest 
during periods of rapid growth, owing to the 
fact that retardation and acceleration affect 
all tho parts of the body at the aamo time, 
although not all to the same extent. 

Little ia known about raeiul difCeveucoa in. 
growth. All the series that Imvo been taken 
show the same esaontial chavacterifitics hero 
described/ but it may be that tJic periodic 
dislTibution of leaser ami preatex energy of 
growth is not quite equal m different races. 
It would be of great importance to investigate 
the question of early arrest of development of 
some races. This phenomenon, which might 
perhaps be correlated with an early arrest of 
188 
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mental development, has often been claimed Other causes for diffcroiicca of developmotit 
to exist in the negro race, but no satisfactory lie in the size of family, urban and rural onviron- 

proofa have been given. We do not know incut, and other causoa whose mode of action 

whether there is an earlier arrest of growth of is not by any means clear. According to some 

the brain, earlier synostosis of sutures, and authors, natural selection plays nn important 

earlier arrest of post-pubertal development of part in these apparent changes whieh develop 

the central nervous system. On the whole, in the scries of observed individuals; but 

all investigations that have been made tend weighty reasons speak against the ncceptauce 

to show that racial dilTercnccs arc present in of this theory, particularly observations on 

young children, although not so markedly as in differences in typo between parents who have 

the adult, and that they increase in intensity grown up under one environment and their 

in the covwse of growth, ^ They become ^nore ehildven who have grown up m a diherent 

marked in the male than in the female. environment. 

A considcrnblQ amount of information liaa Through the investigations of Porter and 
been accumulated in regard to the influence of Cramptoii it has been shown that retardation 

environment. It has been shown pnvtitJularly of physical development is closely associated 

that better economic conditions bring about a with retardation of progress in school. To the 

more rapid and also a greater development of same causes which keep back the physical 

the body than occurs under loss favorable con- development of the ehilcl must be partly due its 

ditions. Among the poor tho period of diinin- late entrance upon school life and its slow pro- 

isliing growth which precedes adolescence is motions. Children who arc older than the 

lengthened, and the acceleration of adolcsccnee average age of their grade arc therefore, on the 

sots in later. Thus the whole period of growth whole, physiologically retarded children; and 

is lengthened; but tho total amount of growth tho-se who arc younger arc, on the whole, 

during this longer period is less than the amount children accelerated in^ physiological develop- 

of growth attained during tho shorter period of ment. These observations make it plausible 

growth of the well-to-do. Therefore wo And that the assumption which has been made so 

throughout that a young child which grows frequently — that a period of slow clovetop- 

slowly will continue to grow slowly until tho ment of tho body is correlated with a period of 

period of adole.scence sots in. Afterwards the rapid development of mental faculties, and vice 

child that has grown slowly during tho early versa — is not correct, but rather that rapid 

years of childhood will grow rapidly. It is physical and mental development go hand in 

not certain to what causes these phenomena hand. If during the period of rapid growth tho 

must bo ascribed, — whether, for instance, child has to bo guarded against overexertion, 

climatic conditions affect the period and total both mental and bodily functions are equally 

amount of growth. There is some evidence concerned. The close correlation between tho 

favoring this opinion, but no definite data are two emphasizes the need of proper care of 

available. It is generally assumed that nutri- body and mind. 

tion exerts a direct effect upon growth. This Tho study of growth has been applied oxten- 
is true in so far as underfeeding diminishes sively to tho work of school gymnasiums, and as 

growth; but it seems plausible that in the bulk a result of this work numerous tables of so-called 

of our population the better development of normal growth have been published. On the 

man in modern times is less due to better whole, the results of these studies have shown 

nutrition than to the fact that hygienic condi- that temporary practice of the body may 

tions of childhood have improved. These are result in a temporary strong development of 

expressed in a lessened infant mortality. It parts of the body; that, however, the greater 

seems plausible that, with the diminution of the part of these results is quickly lost as soon as 

number of diseases that attack the individual, practice is given up, . , , , 

and the consequent elimination of their retard- The methods of anthropometrical work have 
ing influences, growth suffers less interruption, been developed in school and college gymnasi- 

and that thus the final bulk of the body is unis and similar institutions, but. also by stu- 

increased, Tho differences between social dents of anthropology. The instruments used 

classes arc great. In American cities they are arc not very complicated, and arc made and 

partly due to differences in tho racial composition sold by the makers of gymnasium appliances 

of tho well-to-do and the poor, the latter group and by large dealers in surgical instruments, 

containing a larger proportion of iimiiigrants: On the whole, advancement of anthropometrical 

but in Europe they occur among groups of work has not been commensurate with the time 

almost the same descent. The differences be- and energy bestowed upon it, because no ade- 

tweei\ these groups are partly due to a general quate provision has been made for its statis- 

rctardation and acceleration; so that during the tical discusaion. A conaiderable number of 

period of growth, tlie whole group of the poor tables of averages and of “ percentile grades 

arc at any given time physiologically younger have been published, in which the measure- 

thau tho well-to-do. For this reason the differ- ments of each individual aro so placed that the 

ences between social groups seem to be greatest per cent of individuals of the whole aeries arc 

during the period of most rapid growth. given who have lower values of the measure- 
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mcrita than the inclividunl in question, aiul it is 
then assumed that he sUoukl be in all respects 
on the same percentile grade. — an asaunip^ 
tion iliat is entirely madmissiWe. By fnr the 
gT eater awiwher o{ data rclatiug to growth have 
been obtained by a study of a large number of 
children of various ages, the so-called generaliz- 
ing method. Only limited series ftro based on 
repcatc(i measiiremcnls of the same children, 
the so-called individimlixing method.*’ y. B. 
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GROWTH, PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPT 
OF. — Sea Development; Evolution. 

GRUBE METHOD. — Griibe (1816^1884) 
published his method of teaching arithmetic 
(Leif/at/cn /fir dos Recknen) in Berlin in 1842. 
It was a small manual, of no particular origi- 
nality or merit, but on nceowni of the transla- 
tions made by Soldan (1878) and Seeley (1801) 
it became an object of interest a generation 
ago in the United States. Grube used the 
" concentric circle *’ idea of teaching number, 
n phase of the spiral method ((?.r.), but it was 
not original with him, having been suggested 
by Krnneke as early ns 1819. The idea of the 
concentric circle arrangement is that the child 
should master all number relations within the 
circle 1-10, then those within the circle 1-100, 
then within the circle 1-1000. Grube also 
curried the use of objective work far beyond 
the point where it censed to be helpful, thus 
weakening rather than strengthening the num- 
hcr concept. Ho also attempted to leaeh the 
four processc>s siimultancously, unmindful of 
their difference in dilReulty and importance. 
The result w^as that his inetliocl was mechanical 
and uninteresting, serving its chief purpose in 
leading many American teachers to consider 
with greater care the early .stages of ari tlnnctical 
work. It illnstvntes the ease with which a 
narrow method can be created, and the danger 
that aviaci^ from (oUowiug auch a mothod. 

D, E. S. 

GRUNDTVIG, NIKOLAI FREDERIK 
SEVERIN (1783-1872), — Danish historian. 


poet, divine, and statesman, of great impor- 
tuncG in the history of Danish education as the 
inspircr and founder of the People’s High 
Sehoola {Folkch^j&kokr), and thus of the 
rovivcil nationalism of the country iii the last 
century. Influenced by n visit to England in 
1829-1831 and a study of the works of Ficiitc, 
Griindtvig devoted himself to uplifting the 
people, wlio were suffering under maicrial and 
intellect uftl dei)rcs8ion. He saw the only 
remedies in a revived patriotism and a living 
religion. In his Brief Writings on the llisiori- 
cal High School he attacks the Latin schools of 
his day as schools for death,” as ho charac- 
terizes tliem, and pleads enthusiastically for 
people’s high schools or ** schools for life.” 
Training w'as already provided for all kinds of 
profe.ssions; the new schools should train 
Danish citizens. Taking ns the basis of these 
schools the Royal Resolutions of 1847, which 
he inspired, he proposed the establiahnient of 
iivstitutions where peasants and artisans could 
receive an education in the mother tongue, 
national songs and the national history, 
mythology and folklore. Above all^ instruction 
was to bo oral, for the living word is of greater 
value than book Icnraing, whicli is deadening. 
Intercourse between leader.s of .such schools and 
the students was to be free and democratic, 
for imtriotic, self-respecting, loyal citizens were 
to be the outcome. In ndilition to this cultural 
education some insight was to be given into the 
constitution, economic resources, and industries 
of the country, with personal contacts so far as 
possible. 

The first school opened under the iiifluenco 
of Griindtvig was opened in Rddcling by 
Professor Chr* Flor in 1848, but the present 
system received its impetus from the school 
established by Kristen Kold with Grundtvig’s 
assistance at Ryslinge in Fuhneii in 1851, 
until at the present time they arc spread over 
all the Scandiimvian countries, and have repre- 
sentatives in America. 

Sec Denmark, Education in, 
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GUADELOUPE. — See French Colonies, 
Education in. 

GUAM, EDUCATION IN. — The island of 
Guam, situated at the southern extremity of 
the Ladrone Archipelago, was ceded by Spain 
to the United States on Dee, 10, 1898, and 
on account of the convenient harbor affords 
a desirable naval station. By direction of the 
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President, thn naval coniniiuubr at that port 
assumed the government of the island. Accord- 
ing to a census taken in 1901, the population 
was nC7G (4566 males, 5110 females). They 
comprised original inhabitants, called by the 
Spaniards ChamorroHt Tagal settlers, and 
mixed people of Spanish and native ancestry. 
Nearly all the inhabitants could speak the 
Spanisli language, and about 35 J per cent could 
read and write Spanish. They lived, as a rule, 
in small towns, which are said to have been in 
very neat condition. Tlie American comnuiii- 
dant at once issued orders for the government 
of the island, confirming such Spanish laws as 
did not eon diet with those of the United States, 
and shortly after the new order of things was 
established, three schools were opened in the 
capital, Agafui, for teaching English, under the 
superintendence of Mr, H. 31. Hiatt. Similar 
scliools were soon started in other towns. 
ospccifillyAsan and Agat,thc nomcoinmissionecl 
officers of marines ably see muling tlic efforts 
of the superintendent. A circulating library 
was also estaVdished in the capital. The first 
general order relating to education i.ssued by the 
commandant, bearing the date Jan. 22, 1900, 
placed the schools under government control. 
Attendance was made compulsory for the ages 
of eight to fourteen. Sectarian instruction 
was prohibited, and it was recpiirccl that the 
Englisli language should be tiie medium of 
instruction as rapidly as the necessary teachers 
could be secured. The recent progress and 
status of tlie schools arc shown by the following 
statistics from reports made to the United 
States Navy Department: — 


Statistics Pkrtainin« to GovBnNMRNX Schools 


Year of 
UEPOIIT 

No. OF 
Ciiii^ 
DRKN 

SCJIOUI. 

Auh 

Knroi.lmest 

No, ov 
Teach- 
ehs 

TftVM, 

ICXPEN- 

DITURB 

Boyp 

Gini.» 

Tot.^l 

looa 

i:i02 

sun 

002 

1,588 

33 


loan 

ii7i 



1.572 

35 » 

87335 

1010 

i 7 ao 

077 

813 

1700 

63 

8142 


» Native teachers only, 


On the enrollment above given an average 
attendance has been nuiintuiiicd ranging from 
90 per cent in 190S to 9o.O in 1910. The 
number of teiichor.s reported in 1910 include.s 
enlisted mott detailed for the schools in outlying 
villages, and eleven laborers from the com man- 
(laiit's office. During the year a building for 
school purptKses was constructed at Agaila, at 
an expense to tlie island treasury of $2600. 
This increase il acconunodutioii will enable full- 
day st?.ssions to be niaintuined for botli boys and 
girls. Unfortunately, on account of the antici- 
pated decrease in thb revonue.s of the island, it 
haa become necessary to drop a number of 


teachers for the new fiscal year. Tlie natives 
seem anxious to learn, and competent teachers 
arc especially needed to introduce manual 
training. A. T. S. 

Hefdrences J — 

Saffoud, W. E. Gunm and ita People in American 
A7i(hropohoisl (N.S.), Vol. IV, October-Dcccmber, 

^ 1002 . 

United Statea Navy Departmont, licporls to 

Congress (Washington, 1900, 1005, 1010). 

GUARINO, BATTISTA (1434-15L3). — 
Renaissanee scholar, son of GuaTino Vetoneso 
in whose school he gained such profi- 
ciency in learning as to be appointed professor 
of rhetoric at Bologna at the age of twenty-one. 
On the death of his father lie was appointed to 
succeed him. Battista has left a brief account 
in the form of a letter to a pupil of the educa- 
tional ideals and .sy.stcm of his father. In 
this work Dc Ordiiie Docendi et Sltidendi ( Con- 
cerning the Order mid the Method to be Observed 
in Teaching and in Reading the C/asslca^ 
Atithora, 1459), the pursuit of letters is accepted 
a.s the most worthy object of ambition, and the 
educated gentloinan is he who is familiar with 
Greek and Latin literature. The first point 
emphasized is the choice of a teacher who must 
bo well bred, and, of course, a .scholar. Cor- 
poral punishment should not be employed, but 
rather emulation and rivalry, for which purpose 
boys sUoviUl be paired off . From the beginning 
perfect enunciation must be insisted on. 
Grammar should be taught by practical exam- 
ples and drill, and should include prosody and 
rhvthm. _ Greek and Latin should be tauglit 
side by side. It is interesting to compare the 
arguments employed for the study of Greek 
with those now employed by the extremist for 
the retention of classics. While i^rcat stress is 
laid on r lie tori c and .style, Guarino does not 
exclude broad reading for content,^ especially 
in history and geography; but the aim of these 
studies, as of plulosophy and ethics, is to illumi- 
nate the references which occur in the readings. 
As compared with tlie later Ciceronian move- 
iiieut, the statement may be noticed that 
distinction of .style is the fruit of a far wider 
field of stinly ” tlmn the Letters of Cicero. 
Other valuable siiggcslioiis arc the keeping of 
cmmtioiiplaco books {q.v.) and of reading aloud 
ns ail aid to clear enunciation and memoPY. 
Lastly, there is the testimony that from his 
father's Academy " proceeded the^ greater 
number of those scholars who have carried learn- 
ing not merely throughout Italy, but far beyond 
her bordor.s.” 
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GUARINO DEI GUARINI, DA VERONA, 
or VERONESE (1374-1460). — One of the 
early humanist scholars and teacher.-^. He 
studied in turn at Padua, Venice, and Florence, 
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Trom 1403 to 1408 ho was in Constautinoplo ns 
a /aiJinlus in tUe Uowsg of Ciu-ysoloms, thfi 
fatuous Greek teacher, and studied mainly 
under the son of Chrysoloras. On his return ho 
opened a school at Florence, where he met with 
success; but in 1414 he moved to Venice, where 
he taught Vittorino {q.v,) Greek and entered 
into ft lifelong friendship with him. In 1418 
he was called to Verona as ])rofeS8or of rhetoric, 
and in 1429 came the invitation from Niccolo 
dl'jste of Ferrara to act ns tutor to his son, 
Lcondlo. 11c was povmvllcd, YiUornm was, 
to take additional pupils, day students and 
boarders. The presence of Guurino attracted 
many distinguished scholaxa from a\\ parts of 
Europe to Ferrara, bo that in 1436 tiic munici- 
pality appointed Guarino civic professor of 
ihfitorie, and in 14,42 obtained the rights to 
establish a university. Guarino continued liis 
studies until the end of his long life. He was 
an eager collector of manuscripts, and on his 
return from Constantinople ho brought back 
some fifty Greek Mss., and later he collected 
or ha<l transcribed numerous Latin Mss, , 
An\ong his writings \Ycrc an clomentai'y Latin 
grammar (Regule^ Cr«armt), which was widely 
used, and many translations, including an 
abridgement of Chrysoloras' Erotemalaf and 
parts of Lucian, Isocrates, Plutarch^ (fifteen 
of tlio Lives and vepl valBmv and 

the whole of Strabo. As a sohoolmaster hia 
aim was avowedly eloquence ond scholarship 
(yfr bonus peritus dicendi). He divided the 
studies into three stages; (1) elemontavy, in- 
cluding reading Italian, Latin, and grammar; 
(2) grammatical, including formal grammar, 
and reading of the classics for content and 
style, Greek and Latin being taught side by 
side; and (3) rhetorical, consisting mainly of 
Cicero and Quintiliaji for style and composi- 
tion. Guarino’s educational ideals arc act 
forth in a letter to his pupil Leonello d'Este 
aiul in the De Ordine Docendi el Sixidc7idi by 
his son Battista Guarino (q.v,), 
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GUATEMALA, EDUCATION IN. — The re- 
public of Gautemala was established Mar. 21. 
1847, and the present constitution was adoptccl 
in December. 1879, but it has since been re- 
peatedly inoaified. Under the direction of the 
president, who is elected for six years, public 
affairs are administered by the heads of six 
deuartments, one of which is charged with 
public instruction. The population of the state 
IS nearly 2,000,000, about BO per cent being pure 
Indians, and the larger proportion of the re- 
mainder half caatcB. In the country at largo, 
the population of pure European ancestry is 
very small, but in the capital, Guatemala la 
Nueva, they form about five sixths of the total 


(125,000, in 1906). The prevailing religion is 
Roman Gatliolic, but complete religious liberty 
is guaranteed. 

Public elementary schools are free, and 
parents arc obliged by law to secure the in- 
struction of their cluldrcii, but with choice 
between public and private ngoncies. Public 
schools are under government inspection, and 
arc maintainccl partly by local funds and partly 
by appropriations from the general treasury. 
In 1909 there were 1330 elementary scliools, 
with h\ pupWs, an increase over the corre- 
sponding totals for 1907 of 68 schools and 7680 
pupils. The 1330 schools reported in 1909 
inchulc 174 attended by both boys and girls, 
thirty-one night schools, and four practical 
schools for boys and three for girls. In the 
latter schools traiuiug for trades ov industYiea 
is combined with ordinary subjects and with 
special instruction in morals_ and hygiene. 
The Minister of Public Instruction, in his latest 
report (1909) dwells upon tho admirable 
results of this class of schools, wliich promise, 
ho believeS| rapid increase in numbers. 

Ill addition to the clemeiUftry schools, there 
is a national secondary school for boys, InsH- 
tiUo iyaciftttal Central de Varones, a corre- 
sponding school for girls with a normal depart- 
ment, and a national normal school for men 
with a secondary dcnartmciit, all at the capital. 
At Quczaltenango tWrc is a secondary school 
for boys, and at Chiquimula one secondary 
school with a normal department for young 
men, and a normal school for young women. 
In 1909 1202 students (768 boys and 444 girls) 
were enrolled in these secondary and normal 
inatitutious. Tbc nuiubev of students In tho 
normal school and in normal departments in- 
cluded in the foregoing total was soveuty-ono. 
In addition to the public schools and iiisiitutca, 
the chief cities are well supplied with private 
scliools. 

Higher education is represented by a school 
of law with 49 students in 1909, and a school 
of medicine and pharmacy with 136 students 
(94 medicine; 41, pharmacy). The school of 
engineering was temporarily suspended pend- 
ing^ the erection of nc\y buildings for tho 
military school, of which it will hereafter be a 
part. There aro also at the capital a national 
school of handicraft for women, a national 
conservatory of music, and a school of art. 
The national library eentains about 20,000 
volumes, 

Tho public appropriation for education in 
1909 amounted to 2,526,015 pesos ($886,146), 
which was a little Ic&s than 7 per cent of the 
total appropriation for all purposes. A. T. S, 

References ; — 

Ruiletins of tliQ International Bureau of the American 
Republiea. 

Files of the Centro Americo, Oronft dc io 0./Jcifna inl^r 
Cen Iro^A m erxeana 

Guatemala, il/infsterio de Ixistruccidn pilblicOi Memth 
rios, 1880-1009, Report year irregular. 
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GUERNSEY, ELIZABETH, COLLEGE.-^ 
See Giummah Schools, English; College, 
Engusii; Public SchooliS. 

GUIANA, EDUCATION IN. — British 
Guiana, with a population of 304,000 in 1909, 
had 223 public schools, attended by 33,888 
upils. These schools were supported in part 
y local funds and in part by goveniment 
grant, mmouTatingin the ycar-nameuto £25,274 
(8110,370). Tho wealthy residents of George- 
town, the capital, and the owners of the rich 
sugar estates employ private tutors for their 
children or send them to private schools- 

Diitch Guiana has a population of about 
81,000 exclusive of negroes, and in 1909 reported 
tweniy-tlireo public schools with 2580 pupils and 
thirty-seven private schools with 4993 pupils, , 
There are also boarding schools maintained by 
the religious denominations, Eoman Catholic, 
Moravian, etc. A. T. S. 

GUIANA, FRENCH. — See Fubnch Colo- 
nies, Education in. 

GUIDANCE, LABOR. —See Vocational 
Guidance. 

GUIDANCE, VOCATIONAL. —See Voca- 
tional Guidance. 

GUILDS AND EDUCATION — See Gilds 
AND Education. 

GUILFORD COLLEGE, GUILFORD, N.C. 
— A coeducational institution founded in 
1837 by the North Carolina Yearly Meeting of 
Friends as the New Gardoii Boarding School, 
and re-chartered in 1888. Preparatory and 
collegiate departments arc maintained. The en- 
trance requirements to tho freshman class are 
equivalent to about twelve points of high school 
work. Degrees of A.B. and B.S. arc eonf erred. 
The faculty consists of fourteen members, 

GUILFORD, NATHAN (1780-1854).— 
Lawyer and legislator, active in the establish- 
ment of the common school system in Ohio; 
was graduated from Yale College in 1812, 
Ho was for a few years principal of a classical 
school at Worcester, Mass., and then engaged 
in the practice of law in Ohio. As a member 
of the Ohio legislature he was active in the 
enactment of tho first general school law (1821), 
From 1818 to 1825 he puhliahed Solomon 
Thri/iy's Almaiiac, tho forerunner of such 
publications in the United States, extensively 
used between 1825 and 1850 for the spread of 
doctrines of common school education, Guil- 
ford’s almanac contained the calendar, the 
'* weather " predictions, astronomical changes, 
advice to farmers, and on every page some- 
thing about the value of education and the 
need of common schools in Ohio. He was also 
the author of an arithmetic and a spelling book. 

W. S. M. 


Reference ; — 

BahnaHd, H. A7nerican Journal of Bducatioiit J800, 
Vol. VII, pp. 289-'204. 

GUINEA, FRENCH. — See French Colo- 
nies, Education in. 

GUIZOT, FRANCOIS PIERRE GUIL- 
LAUME (1787-1874), — French historian, man 
of letters, orator, and statesman, and member 
of many French academics. He was minister of 
public instruction from 1832 to 1837, except 
for brief intervals in 1834 and 1838. Uncler 
his ministry tho whole scheme of primary in- 
struction was entirely reorganized; higher 
primary schools were established; the depart- 
mental uoi'iual schools were put upon ai\ en- 
tirely now basis with more effective control by 
the central authorities; the office of primary 
inspector was created; and a fresh and lasting 
imi)ctu8 was given to tho cause of popular edu- 
cation, His circulars to prefects, rectors, 
inspectors, and teachers form a veritable 
treatise on cdueation. These were still further 
reenforced through the columns of tho M anuel 
g6n6ml de Vimlruction primaire^ which lie estab- 
lished with the view of keeping the teachers 
in touch with tho newer educational^ methods. 
Among the better known of his historical works 
arc: llisioirG g6n6rah dc la civilisaiion cn 
Enrom depidn la chute de Vetnpirc romain 
la I'hQltUion frangaise (1828); Histoire 
gdnSralc de la cmlisaiion en Prance depuis la 
chute de V empire rotiiawi (1830); Hidoire de 
la r^uolution d* Angleterre. F. E, F. 

See France, Education in, 

Referenoea J — 

Guizot, P, P, G. M^moircs no-ur smiV d VHiMn de 
nion Tempo, (Pori a, 1858-18850 
Simon. Thiers^ Guhol^ R&rnusat. (Paria, 1886.) 

Witt. Mme. dej (Guizot’s daughter). Monsieur Guisot 
aoHs sa Famille cl avec seo Amis, (Paris, 1880; 
tr. London, 1880.) 

GUMMERE, JOHN (1784-1845). — A 
leader in secondary education among the 
members of tlie Society of Friends; was princi- 
pal of Friends’ schools in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania for forty years. He was at the 
head of the school at Havorford, which later 
became Haverford College (5.1;.); he was active 
in the American Philoaophical Society (g.r,), 
and was the author of works on Snrueying 
(1814) and Astronomy (1822). His brother, 
Samuel R. Giimmere (1789-1800), was prin- 
cipal of a school for girls at Burlington, N.J. 
(1821-1837). and the author of a Geography 
(1817), Spelling Book (1831), and work on 
Elocution (1857). W. S. M. 

See Fiuends, Educational Influence op 
Society op. 

Reference : — 

Allison, W, J, Memorinl of Ihe life of JoJxn Gummere. 
(DiirUneton, N.J., 1846.) 

GURNEY, M. — Sec 'W omen, Education op. 
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GUSTATORY SENSATIONS 


GUTS KUTHS 


OUSTATOUY sensations. ScwsaUons 
clerivcil throii^li the organa oi taste. There 
arc four quahtics of such sensations; namely, 
bitter, sweet, sour, and saline. To these four 
qualities aro someiimos added two others, 
^YWeh are, howevev, of doubtfvd eluvraetcT, 
namely, metallie and alkaline, Di lie rent imrts 
of the tongue have different susceptibilities 
to those qualities. Thus the tip of tlio tongue 
receives sweet tastes more easily than others, 
while the back of the tongue is move sensitive 
to bitter. C. H- J. 

GUSTAVtTS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE, ST. 
PETER, MINN. — See LiiTiiianAN Church, 
Educational System op, in United States. 

GUTHRIE. THOMAS (1803-1873). — 
Scotch preacher and philanthropist, born nt 
Droclun. At the age of twelve ho entered 
Edinburgh University, where he studied for 
ten years, first taking a general course, then 
theology and medicine. This he followed u]) 
by study at the Sorbonne iji Paris, where he 
took up imturnl philosophy, ehemistry, and 
anatomy. He was ovdaiued in 18313, itud very 
soon came into prominence as an influential 
preacher. When located in Edinburgli, he 
devoted himself to social work and established 
savings banks. Sunday schools, jiiid ecln cation. 
Ilia work in the last held gives him a place of 
importance in the history of British education. 
Giithno disclaims the title of founder of Ragged 
Schools (q.v,) in Scotland, giving the credit to 
the Sheriff of Aberdeen, Air. Watson, How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that by his 
writings Guthrie (lid more than any other man 
to spread the idea of the Ragged Schools 
{Pleas for Ragged Schooht 1847"1849), His 
work among the poor had opemod his eyes 
to the fact that while the provision made in 
ponvhouses, Imspiiids, asylums, and free schools 
reached a large? majority of the population of 
Edinburgh, nothing was done for the very 
lowest classes — the shiftless, drunken, im- 
moral beings who drov(j their yoimg children on 
the streets to beg niul steal. For the adults 
Outhrio was lint so very much concerned, except 
that 1)0 strongly advocated a limitation on the 
facilities for obtaining drink; hut tlio young 
must bo taken in hand, for preveution is 1 letter 
than euro. Thes(s cbiUlreii muKled food and 
clothing first and education afterwards; honee 
the need of special schools, or Ragged Schools, 
to deal with them. These schools were to find 
food aud shelter, to bring buck the poor waifs 
by souud religious education, niid to fit them 
for some vocation by industrial traliung. 
Such a system would not add to uatioual ex- 
pend ituro, hut would reduce the cost of main- 
taining police, e(Knis, magistrates, jails, and 

liemil settUnneuls. T'lic “ Original Ragged 
Schools “ were established in I'kliubiirgli in 
IS 17, and .spread rapidly to otlu?r Scotch (owns, 
and in ins Third Plea (IgtiO) Guthrie was able 


io repovt tlui dimppoaraucG of juvcuile beggavs 
and a decrease in juvenile (?riine, and to point 
to re.speetable mothers and fathers who had 
been reclaimed by the Ragged Schools. No 
better testimony to the affection in which 
Outhvie was held eau bcj pointed to than the 
remark made by a girl at his funeral, He was 
all the father I ever knew." Guthrie edited 
thoiSiMadaw Magazine from 1851 to his death, 
and contributed frequently to Good Words, 

Rolereaces ; — 

J)ic(ionar}/ of Naiional BioQTnyihy. 

Ewakt, H, hmlct& C/ptt'rtrir and pp, 208-314, 

(New York, 1889.) 

Gutmuib, T. Sced-Hvie ond IJarxcst of JloQ(jcd Bchooh; 

•contaimug the tlirce Plea a. (Edinburgh, 1800.) 

GUTS MUTHS, JOHANN CHRISTOPHER 
FRIEDRICH (1769-1839). ™ Physical edu- 
cator; was born at Qucdlinburg and obtained 
his early ecKieatioii in that town, Studied theol- 
ogy, mailicinati(!s, physics, history, and 
modern languages at tlic University of Halle 
for three years, became private tutor in the 
family of a pjiysiciun, and in 1785 accomjianied 
two sous of the latter to Salzniann’s school at 
Schnepfenthal, whoi'c he remained in active 
service as a teacher until a short time before 
bis death. Guts Mutha took charge of the 
boys daily and led them in foot races, vaulting, 
jumping across a ditch, jumpiug for height, 
forced marches, throwing at a mark, estimat- 
ing with the eye the disiniujc from one place to 
another, walking on the thin edge of a plank, 
lifting with a .staff a weight moved nearer or 
farther from the hands according to one's 
strength, skating, swimming, sliding, etc. 

He kept accurate records of each boy's 
progress from week to week. To the moat 
diligent and proficient boys he taught riding 
on hor.sohack, and tlic use of firearms. lie 
also paid much attention to matters of diet, 
clothing, personal cleanliness, and ventilation of 
sleeping and study rooms. lie (*iicouraged walk- 
ing, work in the garden, and other outdoor 
activities. Guts A laths exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on the development of phy.sieal edu- 
cation, by his fifty years of teaching and by his 
writings on the subject. 

His two most important books aro; Gym- 
'iia^iik fiir die. Jugcnd^cMhaltcnd nine \)rakihchc 
Anwvmmg zn Leibesuhangen. Kin Bcylrog zur 
iiblhigden Vcrbeanerung der korperUchen Erzich- 
mg, Spiele zur Ubung und Erhulung des 
Korjfcrs nnd Goidcfi, filr die Jugcud^ Hire 
Rrzicher und alle Freumle uih^cliuldioar Jugend' 
f re uden . Gesa m nicl t u n d pra ktiseh ben rbdUi von 
Ouis a] filths^ Erzieher zu EehncpfcnUial (1796). 
These; two IjooIvH passed through several edi- 
tions, and have been translated in many lan- 
gung(;s. They were the first modern m a muds 
on tlie subjects of gvmiuisiitjs and play. 

g/l, M. 

For the influence of Guts Mutlis on the devel- 
opment of gymnastics, seo Gyainasticb, Gbu.ma n. 
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Retire ntea : — 

IjKoMAiui, F. A. The Jieginntnfts of Morlerii riiysiofil 
Trainitig iti Europe. Am. Phy&. Educ. Itcv., Vol. 
IX, pp. 89-110. 

WABSMANNHUDRt^K, K, Johdnn Christoph Friedrich 
Guts Muihs. Erweitelcr Eepamtuhdruck rtt<s rfer 
Ftsi^chri^i Feitt deS hnyuhtij^hrioen Uesh^ens 
ton *^cht\epf€nthaL (lleiclelborK, 1884.) 

Guts Muths, 1703-1893, Die Kujifer und Einiges 
tom Texte rfi*r erstm TurnunterrichtshUcher der WcU, 
Echnopfenthat J703P Mil eincr luTngeschichl'- 
lichen EinkUung, (Leipzig, 1893.) 


Rofetences: — 

Dauuiao, L, a. Vhilosophes eontnmpnrAinos, in VAn- 
n6c vhiloHophiqUv, 1S99, pp, 101-1225. (Piiria, 1891.) 
FoURNiKiiK, E. Questions ilc Im ornh. (Paris. 1900.) 
Guyau, J, M. Edneniion and llcreditij, tr. by W. J. 

Greciistreet. (London, 1891.) 

Lamukut, a. VOiuvre sopiologique tlo Guyau, in 
Rev. bifcrnuL dc Rociolouie, Vol. Vlil, np. 677-680. 
(Paris, 1900.) 

Wili^knuucheh, H. /. M. Onyau's Prinzip dcs SchfSnen 
und der KxinsL (Giessen, 1899.) 


OVYAV, JKAN MARIE (.I85d-1888), — 
Poet, philosopher, and sociologist, who in a 
short life of thirty-three years made some val- 
uable contributions to knowledge. When only 
nineteen he was crowned by the Acad^imie dos 
Sciences Morales et PoHtiques for his work, 
Mdmoire si^r Id Morale xdiUtairc depuis Epicure 
jusqu'd VEcole Anglaue (1874). Until his 
health broke down completely he taught phi- 
losophy in the Lycde Condorcct. In his many 
philosophical works he emphasized the practical 
and the social as the best standards of criti- 
cism. Philosophical problems should accord- 
ingly be stilted in terms of society. It is from 
tills po)iii of view that his chief pedagogical 
work, Education cl HercdiU (1887) was written. 
** Man being made to live among men,^^ he 
writes, ^‘we cannot go too far in the process 
of moulding the child for social The 

title of this work is somewhat misleading, for 
very little attention is given to heredity be- 
yond a brief inquiry into the instinctive cquip- 
ment of the child on which the educational 
process may be buUt up. Guyau offers some 
sound criticism of the French system of exami- 
nations, and gives a comparative sketch of 
secondary education in Engjiuul, France, and 
Germany^ and also draws illustrations from 
American practice for the training of initiative. 
He accepts the dcfuiition of education as har- 
monious development, niul discusses the place 
of physical, moral, civic, and intellectual 
eclucatiou. On iustruetioii he ijays " tcacliing 
must never be a matter of memory, erudition, 
or pure knowledge,^ Init rather of intellectual, 
moral, nii<l civic training.'' In the earlier part 
of Ids book he devotes some attention to sug- 
gestion as a mcthoii of traim))g in right habits. 
The work on the whole is a valuable appendix 
to Spencer’s Education. Guyau also wrote 
a scries of textbooks for \ise in elementary 
sel looks for children from five to cloven, dealing 
with moral jnslriiction: VAnude enJanlUto, 
I'Annec Preparatoirc ; Jn premidre Ann^c dc 
Lecture CotiranU ( Ediwalian, Infitructioyi, 
Ciuiswic, one volume for pupils and one for 
teachers). Two readers on the basis of the 
rend lug- writing method wore also written by 
blip {Mi’thode Ouj/au: La Lecture facilit^c par 
VEcritinr). Among his ]diilosophical works 
may be mentionc’d La Morale ano^aise con-' 
temporainc; Vlrreligwn do V Avenir; I* Art an 
point (in ViU‘ i>ocialo(ii{ftu\ Hi.s best known 
Iioetical work is the Kerif d*un Philosophc. 


GUYOT, ARNOLD HENRY (1807-1884). — 
Geographer, bom at Neufchiitel, Switzerland, on 
Sept. 28, 1807. He was educated at the College 
of Ncufchatel and the University of Berlin. He 
was for ten years professor of piiysicai geog- 
raphy in the college at Ncufchatel, and came 
to America in 1848. For six years lie was 
employed by tlic Massachusetts State Board of 
Education as lecturer on geography in the 
state normal schools at Wostfioid, FTamiTig- 
ham, Bridgewater, and Salem. He was pro- 
fessor of pliysical gcograpliy nt Princeton Uni- 
versity from 18,64 to 1884. He was greatly 
influenced by Karl Ritter during his studies in 
Germany, and he brought to America Uic first 
rudiments of gcograpliy as a science. The 
tcxtbook.s of Guyot wore the first to present 
the study of geogra]>hy as a science to the 
English-speaking world. His works include 
Earth and Man (IMO) , Geographical Teaching 
(18GC), geography textbooks for elementary 
and secondary schools, and many maps and 
charts. W. S. M. 

See Gcoaiuvpiiv, Tbacuinq ot\ 

Reference : — 

Daka, Jamus D. Biooraphical Metnoirs of the National 
AcaRcifW o/ Sciences, Vol. II, pp. 3U-347. 
(WasEiiiigtoa, 1880 .) 

GUYOT, THOMAS,— 8oc Port Royalists. 

GYMNASIUM. — Originally applied to the 
exercise ground or public training scliaol 
maintained, as for exa!nplif,at Athens, not only 
for the ephebi, but for all luoii of military ago, 
this term by a ))rocc.ss of trausfercnco oamo to 
be used in the sense now usually attached to it, 
i.e. an instituUon for higiirv edweaUon,^ (See 
OimioK Education, untlcr ilu' caption Educa- 
tional Pmctico.) Though the gymiiuHiuin was 
free, the teaclicr.s and trainers in gynmus- 
tic.swerc paid, and as the poorer citizens had to 
earn Ihcir own living, tiie Athenian gymna- 
sium, like tho modern university, came to be 
chiefly fre<iuoiitccI by tho w(?ll- to-do. There 

being plenty of !eis\ire between the cxerci.sos, 
and the siiectacles attractive, the gymnasia 
tended to become fashionable lounges, in which 
the leisured class spent a large ]>ortion of its 
time. Tho older men naturally became speu- 
tiiiorsand critics rather limn active pei formers. 
Among thorn developed the walking iiml talking 
clubs, which were the origin of Greek scliools. 
Here the Sophists met unci discussed tlie law.s 
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oi of avt, and praoUeod intdlcctual 

as well n3 physical culture. In the suburban 
gymnasium, called tho Academy {aKa^ntui) 
after the local deity ot hovo Acadeimis, tho soph- 
ist Pinto started his disoussiou forum, or eouraea 
of freo lectures, which, when at his death he 
devised his neighbomg house and garden to his 
pupil, Spousippos, developed into an endowed 
University College. Ilencc our modern Acadc- 
imcs ((/.r.). In another gymnasmin, the Ly- 
ceum, Aristotle, one of Platons pupils, established 
his Icciures, open to the inner circle only in 
the moniiug, and to tlio public in the alter- 
noon, Hence the French lyc^e. The term 
gj^mnasium “ itself apparently is first used as 
equivalent for school only in a Grcolc epigram 
of uncertain but probably lato date in the 
literally exact phrase " the schools of the 
Academy and tho metaphorical phrase "in 
the school of Homer" 

In Latin the term is not used simply ns equiva- 
lent to " school but as the locally correct term 
in such phrases in Cicero as all the gym- 
nasiums and schools of the philosophers," 
Tho Homans despised gymnasia. Until tho 
time of Kero there were none in Ronio. In 
the Middle Ages, the gymnasium, both thing 
and term, was unknown; except to one or two 
exceptionally learned writers, such as Matthew ‘ 
Paris, who described tho school kept by Lan- 
franc at Bee aa a gymimaium. But with tho 
Ecnaisaanco tho pasaion for Greek made the 
name reappear. Knighton dcaoribes a Lollard 
conveiitiolo as a ^gymnasium, i.e, sehool, of 
heresy. The coming of Manuel Clirysoloras 
Ig.v.) to toach Greek at Florence m IbDC and 
at Pavia in HOO, and the consequont pasaion for 
the study of Greek made Greek terms fashion- 
nblo. ^ Hence already in a letter written in 1422 
Guarino of Verona usca " gymnasium " as the 
equivalent of " school," and speaks of Cicero as 
flying with tho liighost glory through all the 
schools of^Italy (gymnasia Ilalorum). Vitto- 
rino cla Feltro (q.v.) called his school the 
Gpwmflsium PulaUnwwi or Palace School, This 
school became ilie model for many, and so 
Ginnasio became tlio common term in Italy 
for a public school of the humanist type. It 
is possible that the prominence given in this 
school to physical culture, games and sports 
being cultivated almost as much as in our 
modern public schools aiul imivcraities, may 
have partly suggested and justified the use of 
the term " gymnasium." From Italy the term 
was transported into Oermnny, and seems to 
have been first used of the great NetUnrlanda 
schools, which, alike in the numbers attending, 
the age to which the pupils stayed, and the 
subjects of in str action, were almost as mack 
universities as schools, e,g, the schools connected 
with the Brethren of tho Common Lifo 
Kminorlch) 1474, and Deventer under Hegiua 
and LlUticii or Li^gc in 1498. These sclioolg 
became the model for the great Ucformiition 
gymuasium founded, ov vathar rceonalitnled 


by John Sturni (q.v.) at Strnssburg under 
the control of the Town Council in 1638, It 
was probably the fame of this school that 
finally stamped the term " gymne^ium" an tho 
German language as the technical term for 
the great high schools in which the classics 
formed and still form the main subjects of 
instruction. 

In England the term "gymnasium" never 
became popular. _ It was occasionally used 
by way of grandiloquence, and schoolniaatcrs 
were sometimes absurdly termed gyynnasiaroha, 
especially in epitaphs, jn&b ns in tho new 
cathedral schools of Henry VIII they are 
termed archtdidascahis ^ and kypodidascalus 
(which one learned antiquary translated into 
" master of the horse "), One learned person 
who died master at Pothcringhay, having been 
second master at Eton, whence he lied from the 
Roman wrath of Mary, even went go far as to 
describe himself on Ids tombstone as paido- 
Iriba, the term applied to the gymnasium 
official who rubbed tho youth down with oil. 
But ns a rnlo the common-sense Englishman 
stuck to the simple and ancient grammar 
school” (g-v.). A. F. L. 

GYMNASIUM. — The equipment of a 
modern educational institution is not oomplcte 
without a gymnasium, Tho provision of a 
special place devoted to the physical education 
of youth is not an innovation of modern times, 
for gymnasia occupied a very important place 
in Greek education (g.v.) and it is interesting 
to note that the use of tho term in the scholastic 
sense has been retained in Germnny, while the 
French lyc^e roealla tho Lyceum, tho gym- 
iiasiuni where Socrates and Aristotle met thoir 
disciples. 

" Gynmasium " aa a term in modeni English 
education dates only from the introduction of 
physical training under cover ^ into English 
schools. Probably the earliest bdMin g used ns a 
general gymnasium in England was the hall for 
physical training, furnished with giant's strides, 
parallel bars, leaping horses, ladder, ropes, and 
the like, known as Mohammed^s Gymnasium, 
established at Brighton about 1848. To this 
the numerous preparatory schools which tlion 
flourished abundantly in Brighton resorted for 
an hour twice a week or so. In Germany in 1870 
gymnasiums wore recognized by law as an es- 
sential part of tho equipment of public second- 
ary schools. But in England physical eulturo 
had for more than a century at all events, and 
perhaps for longer, been developed by games, 
such aa cilckct, football, and hockey . In 
England though some of tho new public 
schools had gyiniinsiums, that at Rugby Col- 
lege being built in 1859, and at Marl- 
borough College made out of a covered play- 
ground in 1809, they did not roach the old 
schools, now become a recognised requirement 
of n well equipped secondary school, till the last 
decade of tlie twentieth century. Even now 
in the great Public Bchoola and the grammar 
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schools situate in the coimtiy or country 
towns, with ample playing fields, the gymna- 
aium plays an insignificant part in school life. 

A. F, L. 

The first gymnasium connected with an edii- 
cational institution in the United States was 
that of the Round Hill School, Northampton, 
Mass., built in 1S25. The first college gym- 
nasium was one fitted in a hall of one of the 
Harvard College buildings in March, 1826. 
Outdoor gymnasiums were established at Yale in 
1820, and at Williams and Amherst and Brown 
in 1827. The wave of interest in gymnoatics 
which was lesponsiblo for the erection of these 
gymnasiums had passed by 1830 and was not 
revived until 1860, when Harvard, Yale, and 
Amherst bvult new gymnasiums, and were fol- 
lowed by other colleges. Except for a tempo- 
rary check during the Civil War, the building of 
gymnasiums lias gone on steadily since 1860, 
and nearly all colfcgcs and secondary schools 
and many cloniontary schools arc now equipped 
with them. The size, equipment^ and cost of 
gymnasiums vary over very wide limits accord- 
ing to the sha and financial resources of the 
differ out institutions. There are several col- 
lege gymnasiums that havo cost more than 
8200,000. 

A typical gymnasium building includc.s one 
largo hall with suspended running track, 
smaller rooms for boxing, fencing, wrestling, 
handball, baseball winter practice, rowing on 
machines, etc., offices and examination room, 
locker rooniSj bathrooms, and swimming pool. 
In planning a gymnasium building, the first 
consideration is the dimensions necessary to 
accommodate the number of students in the 
institution when the building is erected and to 
provide for the probable increase in twenty or 
twenty-five years. The rectangular form is bet- 
ter than the square for the main hall. A room 
40 by 60 feet is the minimum size in which sati^ 
factory work can be done. A gymnasium of this 
size would be sufficient for an Institution with 
one hundred students. The size should increase 
approximately 500 square feet for every 100 
additional students; thus an institution with 
1000 students would need a gymnasium 70 
by 100 feet. The height of the ceiling should 
bo at least 22 feet in a gymnasium 40 by 00 
fed and increased approximately by one foot 
for every additional 600 square feet of floor 
area. 

The bottom of the running track should be at 
least 10 feet from the floor and the surface of the 
track at least 8 feet wide and curved to facili- 
tate turning corners. The number mid size of 
accessory rooms for special forms of exercise 
would vary with the number of sUidcnts to be 
accommodated. With a small gymnasium 
40 by 60 feet, it would be enough to have a 
baseball cage about 20 by 70 feet, a handball 
court 15 by 30 feet, and a room about 20 by 30 
feet for other purposes. With a gymnasium 
70 by 100 feet, a cage 30 by 100 feet, four hand- 


ball courts, and three or four rooms 20 by 30 feet 
would furnish adequate equipment. All these 
rooms should have a height of at least 15 foot, 
The locker rooms should have an area of 
approximately four square feet for each locker 
when lockers arc arranged in double tiers. 
The best modern bathrooms in gymnasium 
buildings are equipped \vith shower baths only, 
each shower having a single mixing valve. The 
number of showers necessary for one hundred 
students is about eight and two more sliowcrs 
for each additional one hundred students. 
The administrative office, director's office, and 
examination room should be arranged en suite 
in the central part of the building.^ The 
latest college and school gymnasium buildings 
have a largo hall ov room, near the entrance, in 
which the athletic trophies, banners, and team 
photographs arc displayed. 

There is no building in the equipment of an 
educational institution where adequate heat- 
ing anc! ventilation and absolute cleanliness 
are so important as in the gymnasium building. 
Scientists have demonstrated tliat a man exer- 
cising vigorously vitiates the air about ten limes 
as much in a given time ns when Bitting at a 
Icetum or recitation. The failure to take this 
fact into consideration wlien planning gym- 
nasium buildings is largely responsible for the 
bad air usually found in gymunsiums. The air 
should be washed, heated,^ humidified, and 
pumped into the gymnasium in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply 100 cubic feet a minute for each 
individual using the room. The installation 
and operation of heating and ventilating 
equipments adequate to do this work involves 
a very largo expense, but it js unwise economy 
to curtail cxpoiisos in this direction . The 
temperature should be maintained nt 62 to 64 
in rooms devoted to exercise and 72 to 74 in 
locker rooms and bathrooms. The cleaning 
of the gymnasium, locker rooms, bathrooms, 
and other accessories is equally important. 
Every part of the building should be cleaned 
daily, the floors washed frequently and the 
gymnasium mats kept free from dust by the 
use of vacuum cleaners. With adequate ven- 
tilation and absolute cleanliness in a gym- 
nasium building, there is no appreciable differ- 
cneo in the phyaiologicnl efieets of indoor and 
outdoor exercise. 

Gymnasium Equipment, — The selection of 
a proper equipment for the gymnasium of a 
school or college should receive the most careful 
attention. The essential points to be con- 
sidered are; First, to supply enough appa- 
ratus for the largest class to be taught; second, 
to have all the apparatus so constructed that 
it may be easily aud cjuickly set up and re- 
moved; and third, to distribute the apparatus 
from the standpoint of practical class manage- 
ment rather than arcJutcctural expediency. 

A tyifieal equipment fur a seUool or college 
gymnasium in which the largest classes have 
sixty students would include the following: 
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2 vaulting bars, 2 horizontal bars, 2 imrallcl 
bars, 2 horses, 2 bucks or vaulting boxes, 2 
boms, 2 horizontal ladders, 8 climbing ropes, 
30 stall bars, 2 pairs jumping stands, 4 inclined 
boards, 2 springboards, 2 pairs flying rings, 

8 traveling rings, G mats, 5 X 10 feet, 4 mats 
3X8 feet, 1 pair basket ball goals^ 2 basket 
bails, 1 indoor baseball outfit, 6 medicine balls, 
10 chest weights, 2 neck machines, 2 rowing 
macliincs, 60 pairs dumb bells, CO \mm Indian 
clubs, 60 wands, ami a piano. The cost of such 
an eel nip incut would be approximately two thoU” 
sanddoUnYs. ^ , 

If the gymnasium is to be used by girls 
only, tho horizontal bars, horses, and parallel 
bars may be omitted. 

The three largest manufacturers of gymna- 
sium equipment arc the Narrngansett Machine 
Co., of Providence, R.I.; the A. G, Spalding 
Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass,; and Fred 
Moclart of St. Louis, Mo. G. L. M. 

See Athletics, Educational; Athletic: 
Fjrlp; AnciiiTticTUKB, School; Baths; 
SwiiunNG Pool; Ventilation and Heatino, 

GYMNASTIC TEACHERS, — Sec Physi- 
cal Diuectoil 

GYMNASTICS, — The term as used by tho 
Greeks applied to all forms of physical exer- 
cise such as calisthenics, running, jumping, 
wrestling, boxing, dancing, and throwing the 
javelin and discus. After the long period of 
neglect of organized pliysieai instruction during 
lim Middle Ages, Byslemaiio exercise h\ various 
forms found a place in the now suheme.s of edu- 
cation. The universal and iiiuradiouble Ini- 
pul.su of all lioaUhy children ti> play, and tho 
appreciation on the part of eduetiUirs of the. 
important fiinctiou of motor training in edu- 
cation, nru re.sinnisiblo for the increasingly largo 
place accorded to ])liysieiil exorcise as au in- 
tegral port of educational proeodiiro since tho 
days of Yitiormo da FeUro (f/.e.). 

Tlie dilferuntiation of tho forip.s of excrciso 
into gyinnasties, games, and athlotie aporirt 
occurred at the end of tlic oigliteontli and tho 
beginning of the nmetevmth ceutury. It wan 
during that perioil tlial Guts Muths, .lulm, and 
Spiess {qqA>.) developed tlm Gennan system of 
gymnustii's. Ling (f/.r.) founded m Sweden 
tho system of gymnast ics wlueh bears hirt 
name, and athletic .sports and games were taken 
up In the eollegea and propamlory schools of 
Groat Britain. There are two main classes of 
gyinnaslic exercises: first, enlist lienic.H (o.y.), 
whicii iiiclude.s free movements of arms, legs, 
trunk, etc., exercises with dumb hells, wands, 
bar bells, Indian clidw, rings, lioops, balls, 
etc., nmrehing, and dancing. Hocond, appara- 
tus gyiuuaBtics, which ineUulcti puraUvA I vara, 
vaulting and horizontal har.s, horse, l)uck, 
vaulting box, ntall burs, jump tjtands, ropes, 
[jolu.s, ladders, and many kinds of developing 
appliances, such us chest weights, and other 


maehine.s built on the principio of weight and 
pulley or friction. 

The main difleronco between gymnastics 
and athicties is oiio of aim. Tho aim of 
g^-in nasties is discipline or training for its effect 
upon thc^ health, normal development, and 
general cflicicncy of tho individual. The chief 
aim of athletics is pleasurable activity for the 
sake of recreation; in the athletic games of boys 
and young men wc ace the highest and fullest 
expression of the play imstinet. While the 
characteristic aims of gymnastics nnd athletics 
are essciiUtiUy diff event, some of the most im- 
portant results of pliysical training are secured 
from both forms of activity. This is true 
especially of tho hygienic effects of muscular 
activity upon tlic circulation, respiration, 
digestion, assiniilation, and excretion. These 
effects vary over wide limits according to the 
kind of exercise selected. 

In conshiei'inK the educative value of gym- 
nnstlcs and athletics the most important prin- 
ciple is, that neithci* of these activities can .serve 
as a .substitute for the other. Each contrib- 
utes some essential parts of a complete 
physical edueatpiou. Gymnastic exercises are 
largol3^ suljjcctivc in cluiractcr; they serve 
particularly^ to stimulate normal pliysical devel- 
opment, promote good carriage atul easy 
coordination in motion and locomotion. Every 
gynunastic exercise is given for a definite pur- 
pose. Tlic object may be to secure motor 
enord illation, hygienic benefit, or some ie,sthctic 
cffcftt. Tn this respect, gymnastics dilTcrs 
radically from athletic exorcisDs, for in the latter 
the primary object is always to produce so me 
elTect outside of the individiml, as hitting a liall, 
tlirowing an olijoct as far as possible, or reach- 
ing a goal befove an onpouent. The effect of 
such (‘.xiTviscs upon the individual is aUvaya 
incidental mul secondary. Anothor atlvanlagc 
of gymnast ies is, that selection l)asetl on scicii- 
tilio principles of imatoiny, physiology, and 
mechanics makes it possible to adapt each exer- 
cise, to the partieulur needs of the individual, 
with tv view to pro<lucing tlic c fleet desired. 
The educative, iiygicnic, and ffisthetie eftocts of 
exercise are susceptible of ildlmte control hr 
gymnastics, but in atliletic.s tho effects pro- 
duced on the individual arc indefinite and 
aecideiitul, Tho j>artie\ilar effect produced 
by gynmasUcs ilepeiula partly up<m the iiio ve- 
il icuts selected, but niostl.v u))on the inaiunn- of 
their execution- Tho best hygienic effects are 
produced liy adapting tlm move men Is to tho 
strength of" the individual, bringing nito play 
the large muscles of tho trunk anil thighs, and 
aeeompa Having tlie exercise willi music, which 
adds ptciisure to the work. The educative 
elTeets are best seeurctl by careful soloetion and 
Bvipwnce. exeveiBw suited to the ntate of 
psj'clio-jnotor development of the i mb vidua I, 
and by a inethod of tenchiug wliicli demands 
aeeurncy, precision, ami .speed in oxecution. 
The a'.sthetic elTecis of form, carriage and grace 
198 
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of motion and locomotion result from gymnastic 
dancing and other exercises of the same type. 
Tho reereatiyc value of gymnastics depends 
upon the ability of tho teacher to make the work 
interesting, and in a measure upon the attitude 
of the student toward the work. 

In general, the relative effects scoured from 
gymnastics and athletics are as follows: — 

GymKabtics 

PniMART E?FficTS: Segondart EpFEcra 

Educativo Orgaolo (vigor) 

Hygioaio Recreative 

yEatholio Psycho-motor 

Moral 

Athletics 

PniMARY EFFEora; Secondary Epfbotb: 

Organic (vigor) Educativo 

Psycho-motor Jlygionjo 

Recreative Esthetic 

Moral 

It is very evident from this table that gym- 
nastics constitutes an essential part of a rational 
scheme of physical education. The results 
obtained from gymnastic training vary widely 
for tlic same reasons that results vary in all 
branche.s of education. Poor teaching and 
inadequate facilities always produce tinaatis- 
factory results in gymnastics as in any other 
subject, Tho need for systematic psycho- 
motor training and vigorous muscular activity 
for organic development tends to inorcftse as 
life becomes more complex and specialissed, 
The growing appreciation of the physical basis 
of human cflioiency cannot fail to bring about 
increased recognition for gymnastics in tho 
school curriculum, more competent teachers, 
and increased material ertuipinent. G. L. M. 

See Athletics, Educational; Calis- 
thenics; Ghebk Education; Physical Edu- 
cation. 
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GYMNASTICS FOR GIRLS, — In all 
schcmc.s of education, the tendency has been to 
provide better facilities and a more extensive 
curriculum for boys than for girls. This has 
been true particularly in regard to physical 
training. In Germany, England, and the 
United States various forms of physical train- 
ing wore provided for boys, while this subicct 
was entirely neglected in schools for girls, 
Adolf Spiess, the founder of German school 
gymnastics, was the fir.st to advocate gymnastic 
training for girls, but the traditional idea that 
womanly deportment is in contradiction to 
exercise has hinclored the development of 
physical training for girls. Organic vigor and 
psycho-motor development are as essential to 
girls as to boys. The results to be accom- 


plished are the same, but the methods em- 
ployed must vary because of physiological 
differences in the two sexes. 

The gymnastics best suited to girls include 
inarching, calisthenics without hand apparatus 
and with wooden dumb hells, wands, bar bells, 
Indian clubs, rings, hoops, etc.; simple exer- 
cises in vaulting^ and climbing (omitting, in 
general, all exercises rcqiiiring support of the 
body on the arms for more than, an instant); 
easy exercises in iuraping; and dapeing. 
w®sthctic and folk dancing constitute oim of 
the most valuable forms of physical training 
for girls of all ages, By means of judicious 
Boleotion and adaptation, it is possible to secure 
from dancing most of the essential values of 
exercise, such as organic vi^or, psycho-motor 
training, and recreation. Girls need also tho 
training that comes from participation in ath- 
letic sports and team games. The qualities 
of courage, self-reliance, loyalty, and capacity 
to cooperate with o tilers and subordinate per- 
sonal interests to the interests of the team which 
lesult from participation in team games and 
sports are as desirable for girls as for boys. 
This training is especially valuable to counter- 
act the tendency of some girls to be senisitive, 
introspective, and live too much on the subjec- 
tive side of life. 

In general, girls under twelve or thirteen 
years of age can do all except the very stren- 
uous exercises indulged in by boys of the same 
age. With the onset of puberty, considerable 
modification of tho forms of exercise given to 
girls is made imperative by the anatomical 
and physiological changes which occur at that 
time. The most important modifications nec- 
essary are tlic cTimination oi exercises requiring 
the support of the whole body by the shoulder 
girdle for more than an instant, the restriction 
of exercises involving jumping to those involv- 
ing very little jarring of the body, and in general 
tlic elimination of violent exercises. The in- 
troduction of competitive athletic games in 
schools and colleges for girls from 1890 to 1900 
was accompanied in some plaeils by miblio 
contests between teams representing dinerent 
institutions, This feature of athletics for 
girls has been abandoned by tho leading schools 
and colleges because it was found to Ibo detri- 
mental to the best interests of education. 

G, L. M. 

See Athletics, Educational; Dancing; 
Women, Education of; etc. 
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GYMNASTICS, GERMAN. — The German 
system embraces tlirce distinct branches, known 
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as Volksiurncnf or popular gymnastics; ScAtti- 
(urncu, or school gymnastics; and il/i/tVflr- 
turnen, or military gymnastics. The organiza- 
tion of the last two branches is maintained 
and controlled by the government for strictly 
cclucntioiml purposes; the popular gymnastic 
societies arc voluntary associations. 

The names of three teachers are identified 
with tho upbuilding of German gymnastics: 
Guts Muths 1759-1839; Jabn 

1778-1852; and Spicss 1810-1858. Before 
the period covered by tlio activities of these 
men, the only physical training found in Ger- 
man schools was the knightly exercises in rid- 
ing, fencing, vaulting, and (lancing taught in tho 
Rilicrakademien, and instruction in running, 
jumping, climbing, balancing, and currying of 
heavy weights, given in Basedow's school at 
De! 5 sau. Salzmann (q.v.), who had been an 
assistant at Dessau, founded the Sehncpfenthal 
school in 1784, and introduced tho simple 
exorcises known as tho Dessau iientathlon, A 
year later, Guts Muths entered upon his serv- 
ice ns a teacher at Schnepfcnthal, and de- 
voted himself to the development of a rational 
system of gymnastics and games. He pub- 
lished his Gfjmmstics for the Yoimff in 1793, 
tho first German manual of gymnastics; this 
was followed three years Inter by a book on 
plays and games. Guts Muths' aim was 
distinctly pedagogical; he divided physical 
exercises into gymnastics, manual training, 
and youthful plays^ and defined gymnastics ns 
** a system of exercises having bodily perfection 
for their aim.” Tho success of Guts Mutlis' 
gymnastics at Schnopfenthal led to their in- 
troduction in many private and a few publio 
schools. In 1804 Guts Muths urged upon the 
Prussian minister, Massow, tho importance of 
introducing pliysical education into the schools, 
Tho ministor replied that he proposed to make 
bodily training an essential part of his plan for 
national education, but the war with Napoleon 
prevented the carrying out of these plans. 

The particular contribution of Turnvaler 
Jalin to tlic Gorman system of physical educa- 
tion was to make gymnastics popular through 
tlio organization of independent associations. 
In Die dcuische Tumktttisl, published in 1816, 
Jaim describes the aims of Iris system of gym- 
nastics as follows; ” The turning system would 
reestablish tlie lost symmetry of human devel- 
opment: would connect a proper bodily train- 
ing with mere exclusive intellectual cultiva- 
tion; would supply the proper counteracting 
influence to the prevailing overrefinemcnt, 
and would comprohciul and influence the whole 
man by means of a social mode of living for tho 
young.^ Every turning institution is a place for 
exercising the bodily powers, a school of indus- 
try in manly activity, a place of chivalrous 
contest, an aid to education, a protection to the 
health, nnd a publio boiiofit. It is constantly 
and inierchangcably a place of teaching and 
of learning. In an unbroken circle follow 


constantly after each other direction, cxcnipli- 
fication, instruction, independent investigation, 
practice, emulation, and further instruction. 
Thus the turners do not learn their occupation 
from hearsay. They Imve lived in ana with 
their work, investigated it, proved it, and per- 
fected it. It awakens all tho dormant powers, 
and secures a self-confidence and readiness 
which arc never found at a loss.” 

From 1820 to 1842, Volksturncn was pro- 
hibited by tho governmont, gymnasia were 
closed, and gymnastic instruction was gener- 
ally neglected in the schools. In 1842 the King 
gave his sanction to tho proposal offered by the 
ministers of War, tho Interior, and Education, 
that ” bodily exercises should be acknowlcdgec! 
formally as a necessary and indispensable 
ittlegral part of male education, and should be 
adopted ns an agency in the education of tho 
people.” Massmann, who had been engaged 
in teaching gymnastics in Munich siucjo 1827, 
was in 1843 called to Berlin to aid Eichorn's 
department in carrying into effect the plan 
advocated in the King's cabinet order. He 
had been trained in the methods of Jnhn, but 
not being endowed with sufficient skill or 
energy to adapt Volksturncn to school needs, 
his administration, which lasted until 1860, 
was, on tho whole, a failure. 

Massmann was succeeded by Adolf Spiess , 
who has been called the “father of German 
eohool gymnastics ” and the “ founder ()f gym- 
naatiGS for girls.” He received hie first instruc- 
tion in gymnastics at his father's private school, 
where the methods of Guts Muths were folio wed. 
Later he b(5canic acquainted with Jahn and his 
methods. In 1830, while still a student, Spicss 
formed a class of boys at Giessen, and tauglit 
them common exercises” {Gemcinichimgen) ^ 
or class drill in “standing, walking, running, 
and jumping,” In Jahn's system the membora 
of the class follow their forotunier. In 1833 
Spicss became a teacher of history, singing, 
drawing, nnd turning in the public schools of 
Burgdorf, Switaerland, Hq removed to Basel 
in 1844 to take charge of the gymnnstio instruc- 
tion in the higher schools of that citjr, and in 
1848 ho returned to Germany, having been 
appointed to a high oflrice in the department of 
education of tho Grand Duchy of Hesse. He 
wna' successful in the work of organizing nnd 
supervising physical training in boys’ and girls' 
schools throughout that state, 

Spicss adopted the method of “ class turning,” 
which consists in the simultaneous performance 
by tho whole class, cither with or witliout the 
use of apparatus, of given exercises at the word 
of command; this method constitutes one of 
the fundamental principles in German school 
gyinnaatics. Spicss based his theory of bodily 
training on the laws of anatomy and physiology, 
and arranged his exercises in compliance with 
his understanding of those laws. He made use 
of a great variety of exorcises, such as free 
movements, marching, jumping, climbing, and 
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Jahn's heavy gymnastica. The free movements 
were often executed to music. The distinctive 
contribution of Spiess was to render Gorman 
gymnastics systematic and scientific, and to 
adapt thorn to pedagogical purposes and 
methods. His principal books were Lehre der 
Turnkitnsi (Basel, 1840-1846), and Turnhuch 
filr Schil&n (Basel, 1846''1861). 

Tho progress of gymnastic instruction in 
German schools was hindered by the lack of 
competent teachers.^ In 1851 the Royal Cen- 
tral Gymnastic Institute, with parallel courses 
of instruction for officers of the army and school 
teachers, was established in Berlin under the 
joint control of the ministers of War and Edu- 
cation, and Captain H. Rothstein, of tho Prus- 
sian army, who had studied Swedish gymnastics 
in StQchholm, was placed at its head. In 1877 
the institute was divided into two separate 
scliools, one for army officers and the other for 
teachers of gymnastics in schools. Rothstein 
attempted^ to introduce Swedish gymnastics 
in tlie institute, and banished some of tho most 
popular exercises of German gymnastics. His 
action led to a bitter controversy, in which 
prominent teachers, physicians, and professors 
of tho Berlin University opposed him. Ho was 
finally defeated, and resigned his position in 
1863. 

Gymnastics constitutes an integral part of tho 
curriculum in schools of all grades in Germany. 
Each class has its special time for gymnastics, 
just as it has special hours for arithmetic ana ' 
reading* Tho exorcises arc carefully adapted to 
the ago and ecx of the pupils, Tho youngest 
pupils, from six to ton years old, engage in a great 
variety of simple games, easy free movements, 
marching, jumping, and climbing exercises, 
and the easier of the fundamental exercises on 
tlie gymnastic apparatus. In free movements 
and lieavy gymnastics tho exercises grow more 
complicated and difficult with tho advancing 
ago of the pupil. Walking tours, skating 
parties, and excursions into the woods are 
frequently made under tho lead of those who 
teach turning. The gymnastic course for girls 
comprises tho ordinary free gymnastics with or 
without hand apparatus, skipping ropes, march- 
ing, dancing, and balancing exercises; various 
games of ball, easy jumping, swinging, and 
climbing, and n few of the simplest exercises 
on the parallel and horizontal bars, 

A dcscvintion of German gymnastics as a 
system of physical training would be inadequate 
without mentioning tho extensive development 
of games and plays, which has taken place in 
German schools during the last twenty-five 
years. Practically every school in Germany is 
equippetl with a playground, and nearly all 
boys^ schools have facilities for swimming. 
Organized and supervised play constitutes an 
esaential part of tho present system of physical ^ 
training. 

In the United States tho German system of 
gymnastics has been adopted in many large 


cities and Gorman teachers appointed to direct 
the work. ^ This is true of Chicago, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, etc, G, L. M. 
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GYMNASTICS, HYGIE NE OF. - See 

Physicai, Training, Hygiene of. 

HABIT. — Use of Term. — The term 

habit in^ the various writings on the sub- 
ject is used in a number of different ways. It 
IS used by aoitie writers to cover all of the 
organized responses of an organism. Such 
authors speak of the habits of tlio bee, of the 
ant, and of animals generally, meaning thereby 
the whole repertoire of reflexes, instincts, and 
habits. With advances in comparative psy- 
chology there should come a strict limitation 
in the use of the term " habit.” Hahit should 
rejer only to those motor acquUitiom which hove 
been acquired by an organism during Us lifetime. 
The term ” mental habit ” is sometimes used 
to refer to mental organization along any lino. 
James, for example, speaks of perception as a 
** kind of habit.” Such a use of the term 
should he avoided, since it introduces a vague- 
ness in tho expression similar to that now 
present in the term ” memory.” 

Rise of Consciousness and Rise of Habit 
Simultaneous. — Movement first appears in an 
organism in the form of reflexes; somewhat 
later, as growth processes take place, in the 
more complex form of instincts. Many_ of 
these instincts arc not completely adaptive. 
In most organisms tho reflexes and instincta 
are not numerous enough and complex enough 
to preserve the life of tho organism. In such 
cases (and probably in no organism aro tho 
congenital responses w’holly adequate) the in- 
stinctive and reflex groups must be supple- 
mented by habits. Habits when perfected 
subserve the same function as reflexes and 
instincts. Angell and Dewey assume that 
consciousness arises at tho moment reflexes 
and instincts break down — i.e, at the point 
where habit formation begins. As long as 
congenital responses are adequate, there is no 
consciousness; the moment adjustment begins, 
consciousness appears. Its appearance is p 
integral part of the formation of every habit. 
On the other hand, as habits are perfected and 
approach reflexes (so far as efficiency ia con- 
cerned), consciousness tends to die away. To 
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flpcak figuratively, the focus of corjsciousncsa 
tiu'ougiiout life is always directed the 

difficult and now aspects of any nfljuatmont. 

Neural Basis of Habit, — The simplest 
neural meehaiiisin operating in any habit must 
consist of a receptor, a scries of condnetovs, 
and an effector. But^ such a rncchanisin 
serves enunlly ^vell for instincts as for habit. 
Two fundamental differences, however, appear 
between the two sots of mechanisms: (1)^ the 
” pathways involved in instinct arc inhoritedj 
while tliofio in habit arc acquired in ontogeny; 
(2) the series of conductors involved in habit 
probably always leads through the cortex^ 
both in the early stages of the formation of the 
habit, and even in the later, perfected stage. 
In the case of many of tho instincts, the neural 
arcs apparently may lie wholly infra- eorticah 
In tho early stages of habit the cortex as a 
whole is unquestionably involved. It is a 
commonly expressed opinion, at least, that as 
liabits become more and more automatic (as 
conscious oversight or attention becomes less 
and less necessary) the neural processes become 
more and more segmental in character — that 
the scat of neural control (as c.g. in tho Dye^ 
hand gu eye-foot reactions) passes to lower 
nervous ceiiters, e,g. to tho basal ganglia. 
Tho work of Franz has thrown some interest- 
ing light upon this question, but it is still an 
open ono. Franz in his early experiments 
upon cats showed tliat if they were allowed 
to establish associations between food and the 
opening of problem boxes, thoy lost these 
associations if tho frontal lobes were sectioned, 
but that thoy could relearn them. His more 
recent experiments upon primates confirms 
this enrlicr work, and adds the new point that 
if tho Qssociatioti was completely formed there 
was no loss when the frontal lobes were sec- 
tioned. It would look as though the system 
of integration did change and beeomo more 
circumscribed so fp as the association area in 
tlio frontal lobo is concerned, as the habit 
became more comploto. WJiotber the path- 
way could be still further sliortencd, so that 
the association areas of the cortex need not bo 
involved at all, remains to be decided. 

In psychology since Hartley’s time (and 
more recently revived by James) wo have 
spoken as though the nervous system^ was 
** modified ” so as to respond in a highly 
special way to a stimulus which did not at 
first elicit a coSrdiuated response. We havo 
spoken as though an actual pathway was 
formed between tho sense organs and the volun- 
tary muscles; as though the nervo fibers 
became modified niolecularly in aiich a way 
as to give passage more easily to an oft-repeated 
stimulus. Sherrington’s conception of trans- 
verse niemiiraneB situated in the gray matter 
iietwccn the end of one axone and the den- 
drites of tho next neurone (Synapse) through- 
out the pathway, is a more recent conception. 
These surfaces of separation ** might restrain 


diffusion, bank up osmotic proasiiro, restrict the 
movement oC ions, accumulate electric charges, 
support a double electric layer, alter in shape 
and surface tension with changes in difference 
of potential, alter in difference of potential 
with ehangea of surface tension or in shape, 
or iiitorvono as a raembrano between dilute 
solutions of electrolytes of different conuontra*- 
tion or colloidal suspensions with different 
signs of charge." In other words, wc have at 
the synapses a mechanism delicate and^ com- 
plex enough to account for the " formation of 
pathways,” reduf or cement and inhibition of 
habits, eto., without supposing that there is 
any actual change or modification occurring in 
the neurone itself (the conductor) as the result 
of repetition of stimulus. 

Habits come to preponderate over reflexes 
and instinctive activity in those organisms 
born with the least mature nervous systems. 
Watson and AUen’s comparative experiments 
on tho rat and the guinea pig respectively 
show that the rat with its immature nervous 
sy.stem begins to form habits (10^-12 days) 
much later than the guinea pig (2--3 days), 
which is born with a relatively mature nervous 
sy.stcin, hut that the rat can form a greater 
number of such associations and continue to 
form them for a much longer time. Flaslicily 
is tho term used to cover tho fact that an 
animal can modify its rcflexos and instincts in 
tho direction of habit. In general, the higher 
wo ascend in the scale of animal development, 
the more plastic tho nervous system seems to 
be, its oidmi nation being in man. Yet this 
advance in plasticity la not continuous. Even 
in the rodent group wo liavc great differences 
in plasticity between the rnt and tho guinea 
pig. While tho chimpanzeo and orang-outang 
stand next to man, certain other of the primates, 
baboon, rhesus, etc., arc probably not greater 
in plasticity than the dog. (Sec PnASTiciTV.) 

Facilitation and Inhibition. — The subicct of 
facilitation and Inhibition in the fornaatioii of 
complex habits is a topic strangely neglected 
in experimental ^ psychology. Wc have in 
Sherrington and in many other iieuvo-phy&io- 
logical treatises a large amount of data on 
inhibition and reenforcement of tho simpler 
neural processes. But experimental ])edagogy 
has more or less neglected studies, i.e, from the 
standpoint of facilitation and the reverse,^ of 
the simultaneous formation of several habits, 
the mutual relations existing among groups of 
habits, etc, 

^ On the neural aide wc havo known for some 
time (thanks to the work of Exner, Mitchell 
and Lewis, Lombard, Bov'ditch and Warren, and 
more recently, of Shevrlngton and of Yorkes), 
that the end effect produced by any given 
reflex arc is dependent upon tho intensity of 
the stimulus arousing that arc, upon tho 
internal condition of the arc, and upon the 
number and temporal relations of preceding 
reflexes and upon tho action taking placo 
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simuHaneously in other reflex groiips._ A 
sound conveyed to the ear of a chloral i^ccl 
rabbit increases the amplitude of the reflex 
movement of the foot induced by the stimulus 
applied to the foot a moment later. The 
amplitude of the movement of the knee jerk 
in man Ukewiae can bo diminished or increased 
by stimiilnting, e,g, some distance receptor at 
varying intervals before administering the 
electrical stimulus calling out the reflex. For 
a careful treatment of the neural processes, 
see Sherrington, Intcgraiive Action of the iVer- 
voiis System, pp. 176 ff. (reenforcement), 191 IT. 
(inhibition), 199 ff. (interference), and 36 ff, 
(summation). 

Early Habits r the Acquisition of Motor 
Control. — Early habits are formed both in the 
child and in the animal by the trial and error 
pyeeess (c.r.). The start of voluntary control 
may best be seen in the child in its first attempts 
to grasp objects. There arc several stages in 
the process; first, there must be an objective 
fitimulus which arouses movement. Bright 
objects, moving objects, those making tones or 
noises of medium intensity, or those possess- 
ing certain pleasing contact value, in the 
normal child are most likely first to elicit 
movements. In the second place, if progress 
toward coordination is to be made, some one 
of the moving organs of the child must come 
into tactual motor relations with the object. 
The rattle which is first seen elicits a number 
of motor responses. Usually and in the long 
run tlic hands, being the most motile organs, 
are first to touch the object. Touching this 
object, roflexly leads to grasping; the grasping 
of the object thou leads to new forms of stimu- 
lation, i.e. auditory and visual (of movement of 
object). The object is now under control, and 
adaptation is complete. It is supposed that 
a strong affective tone, intensely pleasurable 
in character, appears on the completion of the 
adaptation — upon tho successful effort to 
control the object. It is supposed further 
that this affective accompaniment means on 
tho physiological side an increased blood 
supply for those neuro-musoular processes 
which have just been active, i,c. for the group 
bringing about the success. Thorndike speaks 
of tliis as tho ** atamping-in process.” The 
failure of any group of muscles to bring success, 
on tho other hand, brings about a loss in tone 
in those muscles, which results in their dis- 
continuance. In other words, the iieuro- 
musDulax system bringing success is made pre- 
potent (by some change taking place probably 
at tho synapses). 

The second trial of the child or animal 
shows usually, but not always, a decrease in 
the number of useless movements and an 
increased speed in the use of the muscular 
group which brought success on the first trial. 
Subsequent grow^th takes place through the 
entire elimination of all useless movements. 
In the pGiicoted form the sensory impulses 


aroused by tho object release immediately tho 
proper motor response. 

Such command over tho muscular system is 
finally attained that in adult life operations 
requiring n long series of miiscidar acts may 
bo executed without the exercise of continuous 
voluntary control. The uiitiatioii of tlie first 
movement in the chain is UBually a voluntary 
process. As James has well shown, this initial 
movement becomes tho stimulus to the second; 
the first and second to the third, and similarly 
throughout the series. In other words, the 
** cue to the second and succeeding acts 
finally may come to be kincesthetic. 

Formation of Hierarchies of Habit; Ac- 
quisition of Skill. — In the acquisition of any 
sKillful act, as, e.g, piano playing, typewriting, 
scudiug and receiving the telegraphic code, 
there are displayed, in addition to the simple 
sensory-motor coordinations, complex or in- 
tegrated groups of coordinations, which wlien 
studied in detail show an interesting history. 
W. F. Book describes five separate steps in 
making a single letter on the typewriter, as 
follows: (1) getting the copy, (2) actual spell- 
ing or thinking of each letter to be made, 

(3) mentally locating it on the keyboard, 

(4) getting the proper finger to tho_ key, 

(5) again pronouncing the letter or initiating 
the final letter-making movements. These 
simple habits arc short-circuited or abridged 
by a long, slow process until the mere sight of 
the letter initiates the movement for depress- 
ing the key, i,e, the letter association has been 
formed. ^ Long before the process has become 
automatized the next higlier order of habit 
has put ill its appearance, Ic. these simple 

letter habits ” become integrated into ” syh 
Iftbic habits,” then into easy ” word liabits,” 
then into complex word habits, into easy 
** phrase habits,” etc., until finally tho expert 
stage is reached, where the word and plirase 
habits have become so perfected that the writ- 
ing is absolutely continuous. In this process 
of acquiring skill, simple habits arc not first 
mastered and tlioii the next higher order, etc., 
until the expert stage is reached. All orders 
of habits ” make gains simultaneously, but not 
equally ” (Bryan and Harter, Psych. Hev., 
Vol. VI, 1899, pp, 340-375). Book compares 
tho ^ development of tho different orders of 
habit to the march of a flock of sheep; tho 
whole flock moves forward, now fast, now 
slow, but any particular animal may push 
ahead at this moment and lag behind at the 
next. 

Breathing Places and Plateaus. — The on- 
ward movement of the group of habits as a 
whole is often checked. There arc daily fluc- 
tuations, due in part to mood, fatigue, and the 
actual forgetting between one day's practice 
and the next, especially when now and higher 
orders of habits are just appearing (see Book 
on “warming-up process”). In addition to 
these easily understood fluctuations there are 
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longer and more serious breaks in the process, degree from the parts practiced to other parts 

lasting from six to eight days (Book), and still of the body, and that the transference ia 

longer periods called plateaus, occurring at greatest to symmetrical and closely related 

critioaUtages in the learning process and endur- parts, is firmly established, but the intorpre- 

ing for a much longer time than the " breath- tation of the facts is not very clear. The 

ing places*' (thirty-tliree daj^s in one case men- whole question is more or less bound up with 

tioned bvBook). These plateaus (including the that of the effects of training upon memory, 

breathing places ” under this heading) appear (See Memohy.) Thorndike, with his theory of 

inthe work of Bryan and Harter (telegraph send- identical elements” in memory transfer, 
ing and receiving), Swift (tossing and catching attempts with some success to extend hia theory 
balls), and Book (typewriting). Bryan and to cross education, e.g, hoUlin^ that Wood- 
Hafier avipposo that these plateaus appear worth's transfer obtained in striking at a dot 

when tho lower order habits are approaching with the left hand ia duo largely to the fact 

tlieir maximum of development, but are not that the practice with the left liand trained 

sufficiently automatic for use ns elements in the ejrc, and that this training is largely rc- 

tho higher order liabits. For these investiga- eponaihlo for tho improvement noted in tho 

tors they nro necessary periods of ^Mneubn- right (unpracticed) hand. The more recent 

tion,” wlicrc elementary habits arc making and thorough work of Ebert and Meumann 

substantial gains preparatory to their organi- tends to establish the fact against James, and 

aatioa into liighcu order of liabits. Book to agmo extent against Thorndike as well, that 

objects to this theory of plateaus on the i^ote memory can be improved by practice, 

ground that there is not a sufficient time The position that such effects were duo to 

sequence in tho development of the different common elements and to common modes of 

orders of habits. He separates the breathing attack, better use of attention, elimination of 

places from tlio plateaus. Tho breathing useless methods of attack, increase of interest 

places are due to irregular lapses in attention, in problem^ ote., is still a tenable one. It 

A bad day's work may dampen the learner’s must be said, however, that Ebert and Meu- 
ardor for several clays. Plateaus, on the other mann thcmsclvca hold that in addition to theso 
hand, while not appearing in all of Book's factors there is a training of some common 
curves, occur, when at all, at critical stages in memory capacity. 

tho learning process. They are, according to Automatism and Allied Phenomena. — In 
Book (a) ** llesting places iu the Icavuov's hypnosis, in ecTtain functional nervous dis- 
interest and effort; or (6) ^ break-down ' eases, and in sleep walking, we meet with auto- 
stages caused by excessive effort wrongly matic reactions of various kinds. They may 
applied,” show themselves in the form of word repeti- 

As a matter of fact, a complete analysis of tions, ccholalia. gesture repetitions, echopraxia 
these breaks in tho learning process cannot yet (in hypnosis, katatonia, etc.), and in stereo- 
be given. Nearly all of tho investigators have typy. Stereotypy may take different forms, 
chosen habits which are too complex for com- e.g, wo may have a stereotypy of attitude, of 
plete analysis. From the standpoint of neural movement, or of language (verbigeration). In 
control, there seems to bo no conceivable theso cases we often see patients maintaining 
reuson why a learning curve should show uncomfortable attitudes for hours; others will 
fluctuations other than those reflecting tho walk for long distances, taking alternately 
geneml bodily condition and thoao due to three steps forward and two backward; others 
changes in metabolism, ^ will repeat phrases or verses indefinitely. 

Transfer of Habit I Cross-Education. — It is Such phenomena belong to tho field of pay- 
apparently firmly established that the exerciso cliiatry rather than to that of psychology and 
of any one muscular organ of the body will educatioiu In normal individuals such phe- 
improve tho bilaterally symmetrical organ, nomcna are occasionally met in fits of abstrac- 
Volkmann found that practicing the left arm tion and in sleep. 

in discrimination produced a very marked im- Social and Pedagogical Implications ^ of 
provcincnt in the right without any practice Habit. — The ideal training of n human being 
in the latter. Similar experiments show that would give him the ability to react adequately 

K ico^ upon the dynamometer with either and rapidly and with a minimum of fatigue to 
wiU improve the strength of grip in tho any individual or social situation. In our 
^Uer (Setipiurc, Downs, ei al.). Similarly complex civilization, which is ever changing in 
Davis found that improvement in tho quick- its point of stress, which is ever presenting now 
ness of tho tapping with tho ri^ht groat toe problems, an organism must autoinatize as 
was accompanied by 161 per cent improvement many adjustments as possible, and as easily 
m tho left foot; 100 per cent as much in tho and as rapidly as possible in order to leave 
right hand and 83 per cent in the left hand, the mind free to meet the point of stress. 
Woodworth has made experiments with similar The early formation of right personal habits 
^sults upon the accuracy of hitting a dot, has been insisted upon in all writings ujjon 
Davis 8 conclusions that the effects of exercise habits. Probably the necessity of forming 
may be transferred to a greater or lesser habits which are not immediately utilizable 
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has not been suflicicntly insisted upon. During 
adolescencG there is, especially if there is a 
bad inheritance, a period when many new and 
strange demands are made upon tho nervous 
eystcin. At times it breaks down under the 
strain. Good personal habits — those relating 
to temperance, control of tho sox impulses, the 
right use of money, respect due to other members 
of society, etc., servo oftcutiincs to carry the 
individual with poor inheritaiico safely over tho 
periods of conflict. Often when this faulty in- 
iioritanco is present it is augmented by careless- 
ness in the formation of tho early habits (in para- 
noia, e,(7. we find carelessness hi tlio use of money, 
extravagances, etc., in many forms starting very 
early in life. Tho implication is that such 
tendon oios might bo checked if^ noted early 
enough). Much has been and is still being 
done in the case of functional nervous diseases 
by the process of refediication. In regard to 
tho second point, — forcing tho youth to form 
habits not immediately^ utilizablo, — possibly 
enough has not been said. Normal develop- 
ment in certain cases ceases after a fixed low 
level of efficiency has boon attained. Such 
subjects either have to bo carried through lifo 
by other members of society, or else they must 
be trained to take a more modesty but indc- 
pendoiit place in life. Manual training for tho 
male and similar training for tho femnlo in 
household work, sewing, millinery, etc., is of 
the utmost necessity. Even though normal 
development continues, these habits in times of 
financial reverses are of tho utmost advantage 
to their possessors. J. B. W, 

See Acquired Characteristics, 
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HABITUATION. — Sec Hadit. 

HACKETT, HORATIO BATCH (1808- 
1876). — Philologist and oollcgo professor; was 
graduated from Amherst College in 1830 and 
from the Tlieological Seminary at Andover in 
1834. He subsequently studied at Halle and 
Berlin in Germany. He was tutor at Amherst 
College and professor at Brown University and 


the Newton Theological Seminary, Ho pub- 
lished a Chaldee Grammar (1845), a Ilebre^o 
Gratnviar (1847), a Hebrew Reader (1847), and 
numerous works on Biblical literature. 

W. S. M. 

HACKLEY, CHARLES WILLUM (1809- 
1801). — College professor and textbook author; 
was graduated from the United States Military 
Academy at West Point in 1829, and was 
instructor there for throe years (1829-1832). 
Ho was profc.ssor in New York University 
(1835-1838), president of Jefferson College, 
Miss. (1838-1843), and professor in Columbia 
University (1843-1801). His publications in- 
clude Treatise on Algebra (1840), Elementary 
Course in Oeomelry (1847), Elements of Trigo- 
nometry (1860), and several works on scientific 
subjocts. W. S. M. 

HACKNEY COLLEGE, — Sec London, 
University op. 

HADLEY, JAMES (1821-1872). —Text- 
book author and college professor; was edu- 
cated at Fairfield Academy and graduated at 
Yalo College in 1842, He was many years 
professor of Greek at Yale, and was the author 
of a widely used series of Greek texts. 

W.S. M. 

HAGAR, DANIEL BARNARD (1820-1896). 
— Normal school principal; was born at New- 
ton, Mass., oil Apr. 22, 1820, Ho was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Newton and 
graduated at Union College in 1843. Ho was 
for several years principal of academies in New 
York, and later was principal of the high 
Bcliool at Jamaica Plain, Mass. From 1866 
to 1896 he was principal of tlio State Normal 
School at Salem^ Mass. Ho issued tho call 
for tho organization of the National Teachers^ 
Association {q.v,)\ was one of the organizers 
of the Massachusetts Teachers' Association, 
and for some years one of the editors of tho 
Masaachxtsetts Teacher, He also ^Yroto numer- 
ous papers on normal school education. 

W. S. M. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, — See Grammar 
Schools, Enoush; College, English; Pub- 
lic Schools. 

HAITI, EDUCATION IN. -The Republio 
of Haiti occupies the western part of the island 
of Hniti, the second in size of the West Indies. 
The original inhabitants wore practically ex- 
terminated in contests with the Spanish in- 
vaders, who eventually gained peaceful posses- 
sion of a depopulated island. It was rcpeopled 
by African slaves, first imported in 1617. Tho 
Spaniards gradually deserted tho island for the 
more aitrnctivo regions of the American con- 
tinent. French and English adventurers 
formed a settlement on the northern shore, 
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wliich WHS recognized as a department ^ of 
France in 1714, to which coiiiitiy that portion 
of the island had been ceded by the Treaty of 
Ryswick, 1697. The uprising of tho negroes 
in 1791, the heroio leadership of Toussaint 
I'Oiivcrturc, and the final surrender of the 
island to France, in 1795, are memorable epi- 
sodes in its early history. After a long period 
of struggle and uncertain destinies, the Dondiv 
lean Republic was proclaimed in 1824, and in 
1858 the Republic of Haiti was established. 
This division of the island covers an area of 
about 10^200 square miles and has a present 
population eatiinated at 2,029,000, of whom 
nine tenths are ncgroe& and the remainder, 
save two or three hundred Europeans, are 
imilattoes. 

For purposes of local administration the re- 
public ia (lividcd into five departmenta, com- 
prising cighty-aix communna. The people are 
Roman Catholics, and society retains the dis- 
tinctions of the old rdgime in France, the upj>cr 
class posscs.'sing wealth and refinement, in strik- 
ing contrast with the ignorant masses. The 
leaders of the republic have professed groat 
regard for education, and their public utter- 
ances on this subject reflect the theories and 
sentiments of the leaders of the French Revo- 
lution; but with few exceptions, among whom 
should be named in particular President Fabre 
Gcffrard, they have been theorists merely, or 
prevented by repeated ro volutions from giving 
effect to their purposes. 

Public instruction was represented in the 
government of the new republic by a cabinet 
officer^ and the country was_ divided into four- 
teen distrietSi^ to each of which was assigned a 
government inspector of schools and higher 
institutions. In 18G0, or two years after tho 
republic was proclaimed, a law was passed 
providing that public instruction should be 
gratuitous, and tho establishment of primary 
schools obligatory upon local authorities, 
Through tho efforts of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, ^ H. Elic Dubois, schools were 
cstabiialied in the principal cities, and they 
have been maintained to tlic present day. In 
the country districts very little progress has 
been made, the fitful endeavors in this direc- 
tion having been constantly interrupted by 
political commotions. At present there arc 
about 480 public primary schools, of which 
number 275 (122 fqr boys, 153 for girls) are in 
the cities. The total includes 39 schools for 
boys in charge of Christian Brothers (g.v.); 
and more than 5Q schools for girls in charge 
of sisterhoods. Schools catablished by tho 
teaching orders of the Church are adopted as 
public schools and reeeivo appropriations from 
the public treasury. In fact, to the teaching 
orders must ho credited nearly all the progress 
in education thus far realized in the island. 

The influence of French precedents is seen in 
the establishment of schools in which training 
for tho industrial arts is combined with general 


education. The earliest institution of this sort 
in Haiti was the Maiso7i Ceniralef created in 
1849 during the imperial rule of Soulouqwo, 
whose adventurous eareer reached Us climax in 
1846, when he ^vas acclaimed Emperor under 
the title of Faustin I, The Mahon Ceutmle, or 
School of Arts and Trades, is a government Uj- 
slitution, occupying n commodious site at Poit- 
au-Prinec, and having accommodation for 150 
boarding pupils. The course of ijistruction 
includes academic studies, teclmicnl l)rnnchcs. 
rcligi Oil, music, and military tactics. The school 
is equipped with fourteen workshops for wood 
and metal work, blacksmi thing, cariiagc manu- 
facture, etc., but still needs proyifiiou for some 
of the pressing demands of Haiti in industry. 
A second technical school, Ecole Hbre 'profes- 
sionmUot was established at Port-au-Prince 
under private auspices in 1892, but through lack 
of financial support was soon disconiimied. 
There arc two orphanages for girls, one at Port- 
iui-Pi’inco and the other at uayes, both man- 
aged by sisterhoods, but subventioned by the 
government. The former and more important 
of the two, the Orpkelhiat dc la Madeleine^ was 
founded Feb. 18, 1893, by the Mother Supe- 
rior, Eustocliie, of the sisters of St. Joseph of 
Cluny. Tho institution receives an annual 
grant from tlie State of 444 gourdes (S429). 
The instruction includes, besides tho elementary 
brandies, housekeeping and household arts, 
sowing and cutting, embroidery, lacc making, 
etc. 

For the secondary education of boys thero arc 
in the six j^trincipal cities public lycdes which 
follow officitil programs. A commission ap- 
pointed in 1893 to advise as to desirable modi- 
fication in the plan of study recommended 
changes in favor of modern subjects, especially 
the scientific studies that prepare for the medi- 
cal profession and for the technical arts. There 
arc a number of business colleges for young 
men and several excellent secondary schools in 
charge of the teaching orders; also a college 
supported by the Wesleyan mission. 

Higher cchi cation is represented by a national 
school of medicine and pharmacy, a school of 
maternity, and a school of law, all at Port-au- 
Prince, and by private schools of law in other 
cities, which receive grants from the public 
treasury. The national school of applied 
sciences at Port-au-Priiico is equipped with a 
bactcriolopical laboratory at which important 
mvcstigations are conducted. Tho fine arts 
are promoted by the national school of drawing 
and painting, also at the capital. 

A select number of youths arc sent every 
year by the government to study in Europe or 
m the United States; but while opportunities 
are thus provided for an 5Utc circle, the low 
State of tlie masses is recognized and deplored. 
An Garnest effort at reform was begun in 1910 
by the passage of a compulsory education law 
with penalties for its violation; but subsequent 
revolutions have prevented further progress in 
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respect to general education, and have inter- 
rupted plana for developing technical educa- 
tion, more esneotally aa related to agriculture. 
The annual budget for public instruction is 
about 4,000,000 francs ($800,000). A. T. S. 

Referencea ; — 

BuUelin de Vlnslruction publique. 

Bnitctin ojjlciel du Dipart/ynent de VAgrictdlure* 
F^qo!&UB, PLBuny. U Education Haitienne, (Port-au- 
Prince, im,> 

La Heme d'Haili literairc el ocientifiqMe, 

Vincent, Stbnio, at LiiEuisaoN, L. C. La Ligislation 
I’hislntciion publique de la Hipubligue d'Haili, 

HAKLXJTYT^ RICHARD (?1S62^1616). — 
Tho great historian of Elizabethan travels, 
under the title of the Principal NauigationSf 
VoyageSf Traffiqttes and Discoveries 0 / the Eng- 
lish Nalion , . . wUhin the compass of those 
JOOO yeares (published 1689); was educated at 
Westminster School, where Honter’a Cosmo- 
graphia was taught. In 1670 Hakluyt was 
chosen student of Christ Clmrch, Oxford, and 
took his M.A. in 1677, and became a preacher. 
In the Epistle Dedicatory of his Prhicipal 
Navigations he narrates how his cousin Richard 
Hakluyt in his chambers at the Middle Temple 
had instructed him in certain books of^ Cos- 
mography, with a universal map, pointing 
witli his wand to all^ tho known seas, gulfs, 
ba>[s, straits, capes, rivers, empires, etc., and 
giving him full geographical information about 
them. When ho went to Christ Church, he 
continued these studies, reading whatever he 
coukl find extant in the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, ami English 
languages. “ In my public lectures," ho says, 

I ^Ya8 tho first that produced and shewed 
both the old imperfectly composed and the 
new lately reformed Maps, Globes, Splieres, 
and other instruments of this art for demon- 
stratiou in the common schools, to the singular 
pleasure and general contentment of my audi- 
tory.” On Apr, 1, 1584, Hakluyt wrote a 
letter to Sir Francis Walsingham, directing tho 
foundation of a lectureship in mathematics 
and another on tlic art of Navigation in Lon- 
don in or about RatclilYc, at n yearly stipend 
of £50 each. He cites the case of tho mathe- 
matics lecture.ship secured at Paris by Peter 
Rumus {q,v.). Though Hakluyt was not suc- 
cessful in getting a lectureship in navigation 
established, the teaching of the subject in 
mathematical schools (principally private) in 
the seventeenth century became a settled 
practice. F, W, 

Sec OEoanAPiiY, 

References; — 

GoiiDSMiDj E. Voyages of the English Natio7i fo America 
before 1000. (Edinburgh, 1889-18130.) 

Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations. 12 vola. Esany by 
Walter llnloigh in Vo!. XII. (aiasgow, 1003-1906 .) 
Paynk, B. J. IlaJibtyl's Narratives of the Vogagea of 
Elizabethan Seamen to America, (Oxford, 1893- 
1000). Also abbreviated edition of Benziey, C. U. 
WA.T30 N, Fostbu, Bcoinninoa oj ffic Tcachinp 0 / Modem 
Subjects in England. (London, 1909.) 


HALDEMANN, SAMUEL STEHMAN 
(1812-1880). — Naturalist and author; was 
born at Locust Grove, Pa., and was educated 
in a classical school at Harrisburg, at Dickinson 
College, and at tho University of Pennsylvania. 
He was for many years professor in Delaware 
College and at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was one of tho founders of tho American 
Philosophical Association and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
ig.v.). He wrote numerous works on agri- 
culture, chemistry, and natural liistory, and 
tho following school books, Elements of Latin 
Pronunciation (1851), Analytic Orthography 
(ISQO), OiitUnes of Etymology (1877), and 
Word-huilding (1880). W. S. M. 

HALE, BENJAMIN (1797-1869). - Third 
president of Hobart College ; was gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College in 1818 and the 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1822. Ho 
was tutor at Bowdoin ( 1823-1 827) i professor 
at Dartmouth College (1827-1836), and presi- 
dent of Hobart College (1836-1858), He was 
the author of InlroducHon to Principles of 
Carpentry (1827), and of several religious 
books. W, S. M. 

See HoBAiiT College. 

HALES, ALEXANDER OF (d. 1246),— 
The first great schoolman, exercising a powerful 
influence over his successors, who made the 
thirteenth century the golden age of Scholas- 
ticism. He was born and educated at Hales 
in England, and became a Fi'anciscan friar. 
Ho was one of the most famous professors at 
the University of Pavls, and won for himself 
tho titles of Doctor IrrefragibiliSf Doctor Doc- 
torumt l^keologorum Monorchia^ and Foils Vitw. 
Bonaventure was one of his pupils, and Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus were profoundly 
influenced by him. Writing just after tho 
recovery of the works of Aristotle, lie was tho 
first to bring tho Aristotelian ethics and 
philosophy to bear upon the Christian system. 
While his psychology was Aristotelian in its 
geiKU'al trend, it followed the traditional 
Augustiiiian views of tho soul and its faculties. 
His mo.st important contribution to philosophy 
was the development of the scholastio method 
(Q.y.) and its application to the discussion of 
theological problems. This method, which 
controlled the thought of several succeeding 
generations, and is still dominant in Roman 
Catholic theology, wss fully developed in his 
vast Sumnia Thealogicei which was written at 
the request of Pope Innocent IV and printed 
at Nuremberg in 1482, and served as tho 
model for the great summists of tho next gene- 
ration. His c I lief contributions to Theology 
were the doctrines of the Treasury of Merits 
and the Indelibility of the Sacraments, which 
have ever since held so prominent a place in 
the teaching and practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church. W. K 
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Sao Franciscans; ScuoLASTiciaM, 


References!' — 

CcithoUc Encyclopedia, e.v. Alezandet of Hales. 
Tuknbr, llicioTU of Philosophy, (Boston, 1006.) 


HALF-DAY SESSIONS. — See Holidays, 
School; Sessions, Length of School. 

HALF-TIME PUPIL. — See England, Edu- 
cation in; Examinations; Sessions, Length 
OT School. 


half-time system, PART TIME 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. — See Sessions, 
Length op School; Holidays, School. 


HALIFAX, MARQUIS OF. — Sec Sayile, 
CfEORQE. 


begun with tlio thirteenth-century legislation 
whioh eiiactotl that a house once tenanted by 
students might thenceforth bo let to no out. 
sider so long as there were still students to 
hire it. Then (about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century) the authorities attempted to 
enforce residence in colleges or halls upon all 
but the richest and poorest Btudonts ; and, at 
the same time, to enforce stricter rules within 
these buildings. The jirincipalships were 
restricted to masters, and in many other ways 
coWegiatc rcKCted mdmAan discVpYine; 

yet these reforms worked so slowly that at 
Paris, as late ns 1480^1487, “ certain' women 
kept halls and colleges/' as in later times the 
Dames’ Houses flourished at Eton, We must 
therefore look upon the original meaning of 
** Hall ” as a rather elastic term. Among Cam- 
bridge collcf^cs, Clare and St. Catharine’s kept 
the title until quite recent times,; Trinity Hall 
keeps it still to avoid confusion with Trinity 
College. At Oxford, not only the title, but 
the thing stih survives in St. Edmund’s Hall, 
endowed as early as 1260, but never formally 
incorporated, and existing since 1557 in partial 
dependence upon Queen’s ^ College; others 
were merged into colleges during the nineteenth 
century. A few modern halls have been 
founded both at Oxford and at Cambridge for 
certain groups of non-colleginto students, 
mostly on a denominational roligioua basis. 
The term “hostel system ” 1ms been applied in 
modern times to the more economical arrange- 
ments in force at the recent foundations of 
Koblo College, Oxford, and Sohvyn College, 
Cambridge, where the students have ail meals 
in common, and in other ways conform more 
closely to the collectivist economy ol medieval 
halls and colleges. G. G. C. 

See Dormitories; Universities; Student 
Life, 


References: — 

Dekiicle, H, Die Enlsteh-ung der UniveraitQlen dca Mil” 
Ulaitlera, (Borlln, 1S55.) 

Rashdall, H. Umversiliea of Etirope in the Middle 
-/IflCJT. (Oxford. 1895.) 

ScHOLzB, F., and SaYMANX, P. Das demache Studenten- 
btni. (Lcipz^ifii 1010.) 

Willis. U., nnd Clark, J. W. Archilcclural Hislorjj of 
the Unner^ily of Cambridoc. (Cambridge, 1886.) 


HALL, aRETHUSA (1802-1880). — Leader 
in the movement for the higher education of 
women; privately educated. She was prin- 
cipal of academics at Greenland, N.H., and 
Haverhill, Maas, (I82O7I849). At the latter 
academy she w’as the instructor of the poet 
John G. Whittier. She was also engaged in 
secondary school Avork at the Brooklyn Female 
Academy (now Packer Institute) and the 
Brooklyn Xlcighta Seminary (1849-1860). She 
Avrotc Manual of Morals (1849),^ Literary 
Reader (1850), and papers on the higher edu- 
cation 01 women. "W. S. M. 

See Women, Education op. 



HALL, BAYARD RUST 

HALL, BAYARD RUST (1798-1869).— 
Educational writer and principal of secondary 
gcliools; was graduated from TJmon (College in 
1820 and Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1823, He was president of tho Gollego of 
Indiana (which subsequently became Indiana 
University) at Bloomington from 1823 to 1831, 
and principal of academies in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Now Jersey from 1831 to 1846. 
His educational publications include a Latin 
Qrammar (1828), The JNm Purchase (a satire 
on the higher educational institutions in the 
Middle West, 1843), Teaching a Science (1848), 
and The Teacher Taught (1862). W. S. M. 

HALL, JOHN (1027-1656). — An English 
scholar; wrote at tho age of twenty-two years, An 
Hu7nhle Motion to the Parliarnent of England 
concerning the Advanceinciit of Learning and 
Reformation in the Universities. Ho was edu- 
cated at Durham School and studied at St, 
John's College, Cambridge, He removed to 
London in 1647, and entered at Gray's Inn, 
Tho ihimhle Motion contains a vigorous on- 
slaught on the university studies and teaching 
of the time, written, as tho title shows, under 
the inspiration of Bacon’s writings. Ho com- 
plains of the abuse of tho endowments of the 
university. 'The revenues might be devoted 
to the establishment of more professorships 
and fewer feliowships. Ho says, speaking of 
Cambridge, that there are only professorships 
for tho three principal faculties, and ** these 
but lazily read, aucf are carelessly followed/* 
He complains that no chemistry is studied, 
an early reference to the subject by this name. 
Ho deprecates tho lack of '* quick or dead 
anatomies, or ocular demonstration of herbs/* 
Nor is there any " manual demonstration of 
matliematical theorems or instruments,” He 
suggests ” a calculation and amendment of 
the cpoolis of time.” He suggests that tho 
needed reformation of the umvorsities can bo 
brought about by reducing tho friar-like ” 
list; of fellowships, so that it only includes 
working follows of different kinds. Money 
thus saved could be applied to experiments 
and inventions, etc. Improving on Humphrey 
Gilbert (g.a.) ho suggests that two (instead of 
one) new books could go to tho public library, 
and that copies of foreign hooka sold in Eng- 
land should also bo required. Antiquities, e.g. 
medals, statues, ancient rings, etc., taken 
from confiscated estates, should go to tho public 
museums, and foreign scholars should be lion- 
ored. Like ComeEius, ho is an advocate of 
realistic instruction in the school. In short, 
his University demands are: the further de- 
velopment of mathematics, tlie determined 
investigation of natural science and catalogu- 
ing of results, and tho drawing up of a synopsis 
of medicine. Hall is said to have had a pen- 
sion from the Commonwealth authorities 
equivalent to £350 a year of present money, 
and Thomas Hobbes the philosopher said of 
voii, m — p 2 


HALL, THOMAS 

him; No man had ever done ao great things 
at his age,” F. W. 

References : — 

Watsow, Foster. A Clever Young Man : John Hall 
of Gray's Inn (1027''1G60). Oentleman's Maoazine. 
May, 1894. 

Reginninns of the Teachino of Modcrti Sutijects in Eng^ 
fan^, (London, lOOi).) 

HALL, SAMUEL READ (1795-1877).— 
One of the earliest or^nizers of American in- 
stitutions for the training of teachers; was 
born at Croydon, N.IL, on Oct, 27, 1796. Ho 
was educated in tlie district schools and at 
Kimball Academy, Meriden, N.H, For ten 
years ho was a teacher in the district schools; 
and in 1823 he organized a seminary for tho 
training of teachers at Concord, Vt. Tho semi- 
nary was later moved to Andover, Mass., and 
subsequently to Plymouth, N.H. During the 
seventeen years (1823-1840) that Mr, Hall 
conducted his teachers' seminaries, the first 
of their kind in the United States, he was active 
in agitating the cause of professional education, 
His Lectures on School’-Kecping (1829) and his 
Lectures on Female Education (1832) were im- 
portant contributions to the scientific study 
of education during the early period. Hall was 
one of the founders of the American Institute 
of Instruction (g.v.), and he is reported to have 
made the first use of blackboards {q.v,) in the 
United States. The late Henry Barnard is 
authority for the statement that Hall used 
blackboards in the district schools that he 
taught prior to 1816, and extensive use was 
made of blackboards in the teachers' seminaries 
that he conducted between 1823 and 1840, 
Besides tho two educational books already re- 
ferred to. Hall was tho author of numerous 
textbooks, including The Child^s Assisiuni 
(1827), Geogravhy for Children (1832). School 
History of the United Stales (1832), and School 
Arithvielic (1836). W. 9. M. 

See Education, Academic Study op, 

HALL, THOMAS (1610-1666). — Minister 
and schoolmaster — a pedagogical follower of 
John Brinsley ((/.t?.). He was educated at the 
King’s School, Worcester, where Henry Bright 
was schoolmaster; from 1624 to 1629 ho was at 
Oxford. Ho returned to Worcestershire and 
taught a ” iirivato school at the Chapels be- 
longing to King’s Norton.” He became curate 
of King's Norton and master of the free gram- 
mar school at the same place. In his school 
work, some persons of quality sont their sons 
** to table (board) in tho house with him,” and 
many of his scholars proved able ministers. 
Ho contributed to tho library of the Free 
School at Birmingham, and at King's Norton 
ho gave his study of books, on condition that 
the parish built a library house for them. 

The classical school textbooks written by 
HaJl are; (1) Wisdotn^s Conquest — or A?i Ex- 
planation and Grammatical Translation of the 
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I3th hook of OMs Metamorphosis (1^51); (2) until 1693 (Oct. 19), the formal opening 
Phaeton^s Pofiy or the downfall of Pride: Beitiff taking plao© on July 12 of tlie foJlo^vlng year. 
a Translation of the 2nd Book of OvUVs Meta- From tho beginning an institution of four 
moridiosis. paraphrastkally and Grammatically faculties was planned, tho theological faculty 
(together with Flowers, Phrases, Rhetoric, representing more liberal Lutheran tendencies 
Etymologies) (1055). prevailed at lYittcnbcrg and at Leipzig, 

Hall further wrote the Vindiciw Merarw??^, Indeed, the entire spirit of the new institution 
the Schools Guarded (1654). in which ho attacked was modern, in consequence of which it lias been 
the position of the Anaoaptists, who argued styled by Paulsen tlic first inodern university, 
according to Hall that the arts and scieiices are Thomasius had evoked considerable opposition 
idols, anti-ehristian, tho smoko of tlio bottom- at Leipzig not only by announcing, but actually 
less pit, filth, froth, dung, needless and useless delivering his lectures in tho German language; 
for the right understanding of the Scripture, at Halle he was free to do as he chose, and as a 
The Spirit alone was suflicient without the result of his example German gradually dis- 
human help of learning/' Hall therefore placed Latin as the vehicle of expression in 
undertakes to provo the excellonoy and use- university lectures. The theological faculty 
fulness of arts, sciences, languages, and history was for many years the most important of the 
and all sorts of human learning in subordination university, pictistic tendencies prevailing, and 
to divinity and preparation for the ministry, during the third and fourth decades of the last 
Hall's defenso of learning is cast in logical form, century was the most renowned in Germany. 
It is followed by CcafarfaSocm, a hundred rules Tho medical faculty did not attain importance 
for expounding the Scriptures and a Scriptural until the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
rhetoric, contaming a compendium of all tho several climes having been established at the 
most material tropes and figures in the Scriptures, end of the previous century, at which time tlio 
In the same volume is contained the Hislrio- natural sciences were still included in this 
masHx, or a whip for Webster — an examination faculty. The faculty of philosophy had socured 
of John Webster’s ((/.y.) Examcn of Academies, wide renown at the beginning of tho eighteenth 
which Hall calls " delusive,” and claims to century, largely through the influence of 
show tliG sophistry of Webster's now-found Christian Wolff, professor of mathematics and 
light,” which Hall thinks tends to the sub- philosophy, who was dismissed for his radical 
version of universities, philosophers, physicians, applications of philosopliy to theology by King 
magistrates, ministers. Hall also wrote books Frederick William I of Prussia, but reinstated 
on the Loathsomeness of Long //aiV, 1654, and by Frederick the Great; and again at the close 
tho Downfall of May-Games, 1000. P. W, of tho century through Friedrich August Wolf, 

the philologist, who organized a philological 
HALLE. — See Francke, August IIbrmann; seminar in 1787, and wiio was largely imtru- 
Germany, Education in, under Universities; mental in divorcing this discipline from theology, 

Thomasius, Chuistian; Wolff, Christian, upon which it had been depeudent. Another 

prominent name connected with tins faculty 
HALLE, THE ROYAL FREDERICK UNI- is that of the philosopher Eduard Erdmann, 
VERSITY OF. — This institution was estab- whose connection with Hallo covered a span of 
lished in 1694, the University of^ Wittenberg sixty years (1836-1890). In the course of the 
(g.y,), established in 1502, being incorporated nineteenth century various sciontifle institutes 
with it ill 1817; this explains the official title, (physical, chemical, biological, etc.) were 
Vereinigte Friedrichs-Universit&t IJalte-Wiiien- fished, and in 1863 the best equipped agrU 
herg, _ The plan of founding a seat of higher cultural iiiatitutc in Germany was organized as 
learning at Hallo goes back to tho Elector an integral part of the university, being in- 
Fredcrick III of Brandenburg, who was dcsir- eluded under the faculty of philosophy. The 
ous of maintaining n university for tho newly politionl science seminar (1872) contains an 
acquired duchies of Halbrntadt and Magdeburg, excellent collection of statistical material, and 
thereby removing the existing dependence upon has been publishing a valuable series of con- 
tlie nearby Saxon imivcrsity of Leipzig; ho tributions since 1877. Tho library is housed 
was furthermore anxious to possess another in a modern building (1882), and contains about 
Lutheran citadel of learning be.4idc3 the some- 250,000 volumes and almost lOOO maims cripts. 
what remotely situated Uiiiver.sity of KGnigs- Connected with tho University Library is tlie 

berg. The celebrated jurist Thomasius (n|.a.). Himgaviaii National Library, founded in Wit- 

whosG advanced ideas had led to his dismissal tenberg in 1726, and containing over 100 manu- 

hy the conservative University of Leipzig, scripts and over 4000 volumes of Iliingariana 
transferred his activities to tho city of Hallo and old Wittenberg theological literature. Tho 
in the late eighties of the seventeenth century, univer.sity also possesses an arclueological 
and was followed a few years later by the thco- museum, containing a numismatic collection 
loginn, August Hermann Francke (q.v.), who and a. collection of engravings. The annual 

hud been forced to leave tho same institution, budget amounts to approximately half a mil- 

Thc imperial sanction for the establishment of lion dollars. During the first half of the 
a regular university was not secured, however, eighteenth coiituvy Halle attracted inoro stu- 
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dents tlmn nny other German univeraity with 
the single exception of Jena, but toward the 
end of the century it was passed by Leipzig, 
althoiigli it had grown larger than Jena in the 
mcaiitiine. During the winter semester of 
i911-l6l2 its 3112 students wero distributed as 
follows : Theology 378, law 389, medicine 356, 
philosophy 1572, auditors 233, more than half 
of tlic total number of matriculated studenta 
being enrolled in the faculty of philosophy. 
The tea chine staff consists of about 100 profes- 
sors and 60 docents, 

R. T,, Jr. 


Hftfereaces: — 

Hertzbbro, G. P. Kurze Uberskht Uher die Ocschichte 
der ViiiterstiU in TJalle hU znr Mitlc des 19> 

, (Hallo, 1804.) 

Lexis, W. Das deutsche Untcmchtswcscni Yol, I* pp, 
392-408. (Berlin, 1904.) 

Minena, JIandbjtch der Fcft, Vol. I. (Straea- 

bvirg, 1011.) 

Wjwiblm. Qcschichte der Friednehi-Uni- 
versiiUt zu Halle, (Berlin, 1894.) 


HALLUCINATION. — A perception that 
does not originate from a stimulus from tho 
world external to tho body. There is no psy- 
ehological distinction between hallucinations, 
illusion (q.v.), and perceptions for all ate 

interprotatione of sensory data, The distinc- 
tion IS sometimes made that perceptions have 
a sensory basis, and the interpretations from 
the sensory data arc like those of most people, 
timt illusions are wrong iiitcrprotations of 
sensory stimuli, while hallucinations have no 
external object corresponding to the stimulus, 
and tliat tho interpretations of the mental 
sensory data arc necessarily erroneous. The 
normal perceptions and illusions may therefore 
be called exogenous in origin, and tho halluciiva- 
tions are endogenous. This differentiation, 
liowcYcr, will not hold in all cases, and there is 
no such sharp dividing lino between percep- 
tions, illusions, and hallucinations asisiudicated 
by this definition. That hallucinations are 
abnormal, that perceptions are normal, and 
that illusions may bo partly normal and partly 
abnormal is another distiuctiou that has been 
tlrawn, but this is only partly true. Hallucina- 
tions are found to a great extent in abnormal 
people^ but they are of almost constant occur- 
rence m normal individuals in a certain form 
(in the condition of dreaming). 

Tho qualitative characteristics of hallucina- 
tions are the same as those of perceptions. 
They liave the subjective clement of reality, 
they have color, form, depth, tono^ and emotional 
effect. All these qualities arc similar to those 
in perception of so-called normal character. 
We may say, thoreforo, tlmt an hallucination 
is a perception most often due to the activity 
of the central nervous apparatus without the 
intervention of the peripheral organs, and com- 
monly found in abnormal mental conditions. 

All kinds of hall ciei nations may be present 
at the same time, e.g, that of an animal (visual). 


moving (visiio-motor), of horrible color (visual), 
giving^ forth obnoxious fumes (olfactory), that 
of poison (organic?), and bellowing loudly 
(auditoy); that of being transported through 
the air (organic), of having wings grow (skin 
and organic), of seeing (visual) and talking 
(auditory and motor) ^y^th angels. 

^ The most typical condition in which hallucina- 
tions^ are found is that of delirium, in which 
condition the hallucinations arc sometimes tlic 
only abnormal phenomena. All toxic states 
in their acute forms are accompanied by 
hallucinations, and tho diagnosis is sometimes 
made, other information being lacking, from 
the character of those perceptions. In de- 
mentia precox hallucinations arc common, and 
they load to the abnormal impulsive actions so 
charaeteristio of this form of mental disease. 
In epilejisy, the auras may be considered 
os hallucinations, and the confusionnl states 
following an epileptic attack are often iimcle 
up of hallucinations of hearing, sight, and tho 
organic senses. In mania, hallucinations are 
occasionally met with, and in paranoia they 
form tho foundation on which the subsequent 
structure of delusions of persecution and ideas 
of grandeur is built. 

The presence of hallucinations usually in- 
dicatea a grave condition, although it must bo 
remembered that tlic accumulation of cerumen 
in the oar, the presence of a catarrh or of polypi 
in tho nose, decayed teeth, and injuries to or 
disease of the eye may lead to the formation of 
hallucinations of tho appropriate sensory char- 
flctcr, TJiO hallucinatJoiis of peripheral origin 
are usually of a vague type, but if iinattonclcd 
to they may lead to central, ix. cerebral, dis- 
turbances and become defmite. It is gcnorally 
believed that constant stimulation eventually 
leads to lack of attention to the sensation, but 
tills is not always true, for we find that the con- 
stant buzzing sounds from car affections often 
lend to All exaggeration of the mental cliaracter 
of tlic sensations, owing to the abnormal degree 
of attention being given to them, and there may 
result an elaboration of the sensation into a 
complex of a fixed character. It is, thevoforo, 
of importance that at the first sign of an ab- 
normal sensation (hallucination) a careful ex- 
amination of the sense organ be made, for the 
treatment of a bad physiological condition in 
tho early stages ivill stop tho vague hallucina- 
tion and prevent the formation of a more 
definite one. S. L P, 

See Delirium; Dementia PnEcox; Epilepsy, 
Intoxication ; Paranoia. 
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HAMBURG, FREE TOWN OF, EDUCA^ 
TION IN. — See Germany, Education in, 
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HAMERTON, PHILIP GILBERT (1834- 
1894). ^ English art critic, etcher, and essayist; 
born near Oldham in Lancashire, where he was 
educated at school and privately. A great part 
of hia life ho spent in Franco. After devoting 
himself for some time to painting and akotchhig 
witliout much succcas, he turned to art evitioism 
and writiiig, and contributed much to spread^ 
ing a knowledge of art among the public and in 
popularizing etchings. His best known work 
18 the InkTlectual 1/ih (1873), a collection of 
essays in the fotm of letters, matked by cleat, 
simple stylo, if not by a remarkable depth of 
thought. The thesis wliich Hamerton sets up 
is tliat ** intellectual living is not ao^ much an 
ftccompUahmeiit a& a state or condition of the 
mind in which it seeks earnestly for tlic highest 
and purest truth. In the section of the work 
which is devoted to education there is an in- 
Bistonco on the non mnlla sed imtlhm. Modern 
education attempts to cover too many subjects, 
with tlio accompanying scattering of interest, 
lack of mastery, absence of concentration, and 
pressure. Hence ho approves of the old and 
somewhat restricted curriculum, of few sub- 
jects, but thoroughly cultivated, and of a system 
which would now be called elective, namely the 
granting of certificates of competence for ability 
in any subject rather than insisting on a def- 
inite course concluding in a university degree. 
"The only hope for us is to make a selection 
from tliG attempts of our too heavily burdened 
youth, and in those selected studies to emulate 
m after-life the thoroughness of our fore- 
fathers/’ 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE, CLINTON, N.Y. 
— An institution which developed out of the 
Hamilton Oneida Academy, established by 
Samuel Kirkland, a inisaionaiy of great in- 
fluence among the Oneida Indians, who had 
been a pupil at Dr. Whcelock's Indian School 
at Lebanon (see Dartmouth College), Tho 
academy was chartered in 1793, and among its 
trustees was Alexander Hanailton. ^ John Niles, 
a Yale graduate, was the first principal when 
work was begun in 1798. In 1812 it was decided 
to extend the scope and influence of the in- 
stitution, and funds were raised for a college 
througli the cfTorts of Rev. Caleb Alexander; a 
grant was also obtained from the legislature, 
Hamilton College was chartered in 1812, and 
it was proposed to begin with professors of 
chemistry and mineralogy ^ surgery, and anat- 
omy, the institutes of medicine, and obstetrics. 
Nothing became of the suggested medical 
chairs, however, for some time. The first 
president was Rev. Dr, Azel Backus, a graduate 
of Yale (1812-1817), Tho number of students 
rose rapidly, and buildings were added at the 


cost, however, of tho reserve fund, so that by 
1836 a second permanent fund was established. 
Under President Simeon North (1839-1857) 
progress was again very well marked; build- 
ings were improved and added to; and new 
subjects were introduced, including geology 
and mineralogy, elocution and rhetoric, law, 
political economy and history, moral philos- 
^hy and religious instruction, French and 
Uerman. Tho succeeding prcsidciits have been 
Dr, Samuel Ware Fisher (1868-1806), Dr. 
Samuel Gilman Brown (1868-1881), Dr. Henry 
Darling (1881-1891). Hamilton College has 
had a number of distinguished scholars on its 
faculty, and on its roll of alumni are to be found 
the names of many^ xyho have achieved dis- 
tinction in the Christian ministry and in all 
holds of public life. 

The college is well situated in tho midst of 
beautiful scenery, with a campus of ninety 
acres, and comprises sixteen buildings used for 
recitation and other purposes. The entrance 
requirements are equivalent to fifteen units. 
Two courses^ classical and Latin scientific, arc 
offered, leading to the degrees of A.B., Ph.B., 
and B.S. Tho student enrollment in 1911- 
1012 was 190. Provision is made to receive 
the students in dormitories and fraternity 
houses. There is a faculty of twenty membors, 
Mclanchthon Woolsey Stryker, D.D,, LL.D., 
is the president. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 
— An institution for the education of young 
women, established in 1869, College pre- 
paratory, collegiate, music, art, and expression 
courses arc offered. Two years of college work 
nte offered, for wldob credit ia given at the 
Transylvania University (o.v.). There is a 
faculty of twenty-five members. 

HAMILTON, JAMES (1769'1829), — In- 
ventor of a new method of learning languages 
— tho Hamiltonian System. He was born in 
London, but spent most of his time in Europe 
as a merchant. He studied French, German, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek. A reversal ^ of 
fortune compelled him to resort to teaching 
languages. His system consisted in putting 
foreign textbooks with litoral interlinear trans- 
lations into the hands of his pupils and giving 
them a vocabulary before he taught grammar. 
He made an experiment in London on a num- 
ber of poor boys placed under his charge by an 
English member of Parliament for six montlis, 
at tho end of which they could translate tho 
Gospel of St. John and Ca>sar ’3 Commenlarm. 
Hamilton taught languages very successfully 
(1816-1823) in most of the large Eastern towns 
in America, as ^Yell as Montreal and Qvmbee. 
On his return to England he taught in London 
and many other towns. He was several times 
attacked as a charlatan and impostor, but 
although ho certainly employed methods of 
advertising which were not above suspicion, 
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tlicre is no reason to believe that lie^ was not 
honest. He published many keys, inchuling 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John in 
Greek; Gospel of St. John; jEsop’s FahleSj 
Jiiiivopim, Phosdrus in Latin; Gospel of St. John, 
Perrin^s Fables, in French; Campo*8 Robinson 
Crusoe in German; Gospel of St. John in Italian. 
His system ho describes in History j Principles^ 
Practice and Reaidts . , , oj the JJ amiltonian 
System (Manchester, 1829). 
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HAMILTON, SIR WILLIAM (1788-1866). 
— A leader in the school of Scottish meta- 
physics. After some schooling in Scotland 
and two years in London, Sir William went in 
1807 as a Snell exhibitioner to Bnlliol College, 
Oxford, where he imraucd his studies zealously, 
though with some independence^ devoting him- 
self chiefly to the study of Aristotle and the 
classics. Graduating with honors in 1810, ho 
becamo a member of the Scottish bar, and took 
up his residence in Edinburgh. He was not 
markedly active or successful in lus chosen 
profession, chiefly bconusc his life was mainly 
that of a student; he devoted himself to re- 
scavclics of all kinds, unbroken except for oc- 
casional excursions into the field of practical 
politics and social reform. In 1820 ho was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the chair of moral 
philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
where, however, in 1830, he was appointed to 
tile professorship of logic and metaphysics, 
a position which ho hold till his death. Mean- 
while, in 1829, his career ns a philosophical 
writer began with the appearance in the Fdhi- 
hurgh Review of some articles on The Phi- 
losophy of the Unconditioned ^ His edition of 
the works of Reid appeared in 1846, that of 
Stewart in 1855. 

His philosophy was not systematically de- 
veloped, but its main points are clear enough. 
Tlio central point is his view of consciousness, 
which he analyzed under three aspects: (1) 
As it is in itselh In this sense consciousness 
is noumonal and is another name for immediate 
or intuitive knowled^. (2) As divided into 
the throe groups, cognition^ feeling, and conation 
'consciousness is recognition of its own acts 
and affections. But it is only cognition which 
has received at his hands adequate treatment. 
The laws of cognitive activity he has developed 
with remarkabio precision. Hia doctrine of 
perception was influenced by both Hume and 
Kant, and usunfly teaches that matter is in 
itself unknown, and that, so far as it is perceived, 
it is perceived only in its relations to the per- 
cipient mind, (3) Consciousness is called con- 
ditioned, and assumes the form of common 
souse. The facta hero he classified into truths 
of perception and truths of reason, both of 
which are alike inscrutable in their essence and 


therefore inexplicable. Yet the facts thorn- 
selves ^ arc evident. Hamilton was clearly 
a realist in his psychological doctrine. Ho 
does not develop his doctrine of the will, with 
which ho coupled desire, except in fragmentary 
discussions of ethical import; and fooling is 
Ukewiso treated only in some lecfcui’c.s in wiiieli 
he maintains that pleasure is the reflex in con- 
flciousncss of the spontaneous energy of the 
soul, pain being the consciousness of restrained 
exertion. Thus he planted himself on tiie au- 
thority, yet the limited sphere, of human con- 
sciousness, In his logic and metaphj'sics the 
formal consequences of this standpoint are scon. 

Hamilton's chief practical interest was in 
education, in which he distinguished himself 
both as a teacher and writer. His lectures in 
psychology, metaphysics, and logic at the 
University of Edinburgh were for twenty years 
(1836-1850) the most powerful factor in the 
thought of Scotland. ^ They, together with his 
writings, won him widespread recognition as 
the most stimulating teacher, the most learned 
metaphysician, and the profoundcst .specu- 
lativo thinker in Great Britain. His contribu- 
tions to educational literature consist of a aeries 
of eight essays originally published in the 
Edinburgh Reuieu) during the years 1830-1836. 
While they have not tlic universal liiimaii 
interest possessed by those of Spencer, piiblislied 
some twenty-five years later, tlicy attracted 
general attention, had a decisive practical 
cilcQt, and contained much of permanent value. 
Five of them wove devoted to the subject of 
unlvev.slty reform in its various aspects. With 
great dialectical skill and^ enormous learning 
ho argviecl for the restoration of their ancient 
powers and prerogatives to the universities of 
Oxford and Cami^ridge. Ho contended that 
these universities liad been absorbed by tlio 
colleges which had grown up in connection with 
them and usurped their timc-honoJ'cd functions. 
In tho universilies as originally constituted 
the cycle of instruction was distributed amongst 
a body of professors, all professedly chosen from 
merit, and each concentmting his abilitjv upon 
a single sub) ect, B ut since the Reformation tho 
acaclemicfl! instruction Imd been monopolized 
by the colleges and left in the hands of tutors 
and fellows, appointed from favoritism, and 
each undertaking to tcaeh the whole curricu- 
lum. This usurpation of the teaching function 
by the colleges he vigorously attacked as illegal, 
modern, and destructive of echicatioiial effi- 
ciency, and advocated the restoration to the 
universities of their former functions. The 
reforms which he championed have since been 
aceompHshed, The university ^ professoriate 
has been resuscitated, reorganized, and rc- 
endowed; restrictions have been removed from 
the fellowships and they have been thrown 
open to merit; the conduct of examinations and 
the granting of degrees has been restored to tho 
university authorities; students arc now nd- 
niitted to the umversities without becoming 
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connectcfl with any college; and, finally, all 
religious tests (against which Hamilton argued 
trenchantly and which prevented the attend- 
ance of Dissenters and Homan Catholics) 
hnvc been abolished by tlio universities, though 
not by the colleges. , 

Hamilton was an ardent humanist. Ono 
essay was devoted to the defense of the hu-* 
iimnitic.s m tho most useful subject of instruc- 
tion. Another goes at Icngtli into the con- 
troversy between mathematics and philosophy, 
as to which is the more useful as a moans of 
mental training. His conclusion is that no 
study oultivatos a smaller number of the 
faculties, in a more partial or feeble manner, 
than mathematics, and therefore they ought 
not to be made the principal, fnr less the ex- 
clusive, object of academic encouragement,^ * 
H. D. and W. R. 
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There were in 1910-1911 twenty-three membera 
of the instructing staff, and the students num- 
bered 226 in the college of liberal arts, and 25 in 
the preparatory school. C. Q. 

HAMWCA DIVIHITY SCHOOL, SPRING- 
FIELD, OHIO. — A theological seminary of 
the Lutheran Church, established in 1850, Do- 
grec.s are not granted. 

HAMMOND, CHARLES (1813-1878).— 
Academy principal; was educated in the com- 
mon schools of Connecticut and at Monson 
Acndcmy and Yale College, graduating at the 
latter iri.sti6u(ilon in 1839. He suhscqjuentiy 
took the course at the Andover Theological 
Seminary. Ho was principal of the Monson 
(Mass.) Academy from 1845 to 1878. His 
publications include New England Academies 
and Secondary Schools (1867), llislory of 
Groloii Acadamy (1856), and numerous papers 
on secondary education. W, S. M. 

See Acadkmy in America. 
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HAMLIN, CYRUS (1811-1900),— Mis- 
sionary, educator, and first president of Robert 
College; was born at Waterford, Me., in 1811. 
He was graduated from Bowdoin (Jollcge in 
1834, and three ^ears later from the Bangor 
Theological Seminary. He went to Turkey 
as a missionary in 1838. At the close of the 
Crimean War ho secured from Christopher R. 
Robert, a New York merchant, a gift for the 
organization of an iiiulenominationnl Christian 
college near (Constantinople. Robert College 
was opened in 1860, and Mr. ITandin was its 
president until 1876. He was a professor in 
the Bangor Theological Seminary from 1877 to 
1880, and president of Middlchury College 
from 1880 to 1885. For an account of his edu- 
cational activities among the Christians, Mos- 
lems, and Jews of Turkey, see liis My Life and 
Times (Boston, 1883). W. S. M. 

Sec Robert College. 
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HAMLIHE UNIVERSITY, ST. PAUL, 
MINN. — A coeducational institution, ostab- 
lishcd in 1854 at Reading, Minn., and after 
a period of suspension reopened at Hainline in 
1880, About one huff the contTibiitions to the 
university have come from members of tlic 
Mctli odist Episcopal Church, There are no 
college fraternities. The departments include 
the coUogc of liberal arts, conferring degrees of 
A. 13. and Ph.B., and a preparatory school. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE. — A 
small but historic institution, situated in the 
village of Ilampdcii-Sidncy, near Farmville, 
Va. Its beginning is found in measures taken 
in 1774, by the Presbyterian Church, to estab- 
lish a ” public seminary ” in Prince Edward 
County. The prospectus of the Hampden- 
Sidnej' Academy declared that no sectarian 
consideration should influcnco the conduct of 
the school, a pledge kept tliroiighoiit its history. 
The ftcademy was opened on Jan. J, 1776. 
The name was n memorial to the English 
liatriots, John PTampden and Algernon Sidney, 
In May, 1783, a college charter was secured 
from the General Assembly of Virginia; among 
iho incorporators wore Patrick Hciiry, James 
Madison, and a number of famous Virginians. 
The college jncronsed rapidly iu the scope of 
its work, number of students, and endowments 
up to the Civil War. From 1863 to 1866, in- 
clusive, no Btudonis were graduated, all of 
them enlisting in the Confederate army as soon 
as they reached the age for .servioo. At tliis 
time less than thirty boys remained in college. 

The record of the alumni is remarkable. 
Early students included Williain Cabell, Gov- 
ernor and judge of the Virginia Court of 
Appeals; Joseph Cnmngton Cabell, cn-f minder 
with Thomas Jefferson of the University of 
Virginia; William Cabell Rives, twice minister 
to France; and representatives of many old 
Virginia families. From 1787 to 1780 William 
Henry Harrison was a student. Among the 
alumni there have been two inombcrs of the 
Cabinet, ten senators, fcwciity-two niembcrs of 
the House of Representatives, eight governors 
of states, and four minislovs to foreign coun- 
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tries. Alumni also held many important poats 
in the Confederate States. 

The institution maintains a preparatory 
school and undergraduate courses, conferring 
the bachelor’s degree in arts and letters, ad- 
mission to which is by examination or certificate 
from an approved higli school, The degree of 
A.M. is conferred. There were in 19 10-19 H 
eleven professors in the faculty, and 113 
students. C. G. 
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HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. — 
This school for negroes and Indiana was 
founded by General Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong (<7,v.) in 1868 on tho shore of Hampton 
Roads, near Fort Monroe, Va., for the 
purpose of providing a practical erlucation for 
the children of tho ex-slaves. For two years it 
was under tlie control of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. In 1870, however, it bc- 
caine independent of any association or sect, 
receiving a charter from the state of Virginia. 

Hampton Institute is now an undenomi- 
national industrial school, controlled by a 
board of seventeen trustees, Tho school 
property includes UOO acres of land and 136 
buildings, among which are a church, an aca- 
demic liall, a library, dormitories, and buildings 
for the teaching of agriculture and the me- 
chanical trades. The number of students 
(1912) was 1099, of whom 81 were Indians 
(Indians were first admitted in 1878), 899 are 
negro boarding pupils, and 467 are negro 
children in the Whittier day school, which is 
used as Or practice school for the training 
department. The negro boawling pupils pay 
for their board and clothing, partly in cash, 
partly in labor; ^ the Indians are assisted by 
the government in these payments. But tho 
great majority of students cannot pay their 
tuition, wliich is provided by churches, Sunday 
schools, benevolent societies, and individuals, 

Hampton Institute offers elementary and 
aclvaneed academic and agricultural courses, 
thirteen trade courses, and courses in business, 
homo economics, library methods, matron's 
work, and the training of teachers. Its object 
is to train teachers and industrial leaders for 
the negro and Indian races. Great stress is 
laid on chamotor building and on the develop- 
ment of a missionary spirit in. the pupils. 
Besides tho regular work on tho school grounds, 
which includes a summer school for teachers, a 
farmers' conference, and a general negro con- 
ference, Hampton Institute carries on exten- 
sion work of a very varied character, influonc- 
ing schools and communities in all parts of 
Virginia and in many other Southern states. 
More than seven thousand young people have 


had the benefit of Hampton’s ideals and train- 
ing. They have for the most part gone back 
to the Western plains or to the Southern 
states, ana there have become centers of in- 
iluencc — teachers, farmers, skilled mechanics, 
thrifty homemakers — leading their people 
more by deeds tlian by words to a lughcr plane 
of citizenship, H. B, F. 
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HANCOCK, JOHN (1826-’l 89 1). — School 
superintendent; was educated in the district 
schools of Ohio.^ He was for four years (1845- 
1849) a teacher in tho common schools of Ohio; 
principal of schools in Cincinnati, 1850-1864; 
instructor in a business college, 1864-1866; 
city superintendent of the schools of Cincin- 
nati, 1867-1874; city superintendent of the 
schools of Dayton, 1874-1884; city superin- 
tendent of Chilicotho, 1885-1888, and state 
superintendent of public instruction in Ohio, 
1888-1891. Ho was tho author of numerous 
papers on educational subjects. W. S. M, 
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HANDBALL. • — One of tho oldest and most 
universally played games is that of bouncing a 
ball against a wall by hitting it with the open 
hand. From this simple children’s game, 
various difficult and complex ^ames have been 
developed in different countries. In Ireland 
the game of handball is played in a rectangular 
court surrounded by four smooth walls; tJio 
ball is caromed around tlie walls and returned 
with tho hand. In Spanish-American countries 
the game called pelota (ball) is very similar to 
handball, only tho hand is reinforced by a 
wooden scoop strapped to tho forearm. An- 
other interesting development of tho “hand- 
ball game ” is tho game of “ fives,” which it is 
claimed originated with the boys at Eton and 
Rugby. The Eton fives court was originally 
formed by two buttresses of tho chapel, the 
side obstacle, called the ” pepper box,’’ being 
the end of the banister belonging to the 
chapel steps, and tho “ hole “ merely an acci- 
dent. Tho Rugby fives gamo is slightly dif- 
ferent from tho Eton game, Both varieties of 
this game are very popular hi the Public 
Schools of England as well as at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

In recent years a simple game of liandbali 
has been developed in the United States. 
This now form of the old gamo is rapidly 
growing in favor ns an indoor ^amo^ and is now 
played in nearly every gymnasium m tho coun- 
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try. The rules of this new game vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but the ossentuil 
principles are the ha me en'ory where. In its 
simpli'Ht form the game is pUyed against a 
smooth surface of brick, cement, or wood, 
about fifteen to twenty feet whle niid twelve to 
fifteen feet liigh. The floor in front of the wall 
is of wood or coment; the court is innrked by 
parallel lines ninning back from th(5 corners 
of the walls nliout twice the witUli of the walls. 
A transverse line across the middia of the 
court servos as a service line. The game is 
played by two, three, or four jdayers. Wlien 
theVo are three jilayefs, each player .score.s for 
himself when serving, nml the otlier two 
playcns play as partners against the server. 
When played by four players, the game is 
called doubles,^’ and the i)ltiycrs are divided 
into sets of partners who score together. 
The rules of the game are similar to those of 
lawn tonnis. The server stands in the front 
half of the court, bounces tlie hall on the 
floor, and hits it with the open hand againwt 
the wall; the ball must land in the back half 
of the court and be rctiirnod by the receiver 
on the first bounce. The ball is tlien bottneed 
against the wall and returned cither " on the 
fly ” or after one bounce on the floor, In any 
part of the court, until one player fails to 
return it or makes it houucc outside of the 
court. The server continues to serve until ho 
fails to return the hall in the court when he is 
" out ** serving, lilach point missed by the 
receiver counts one point for the server. The 
game is for twonly-onc points. Much intcrc,st 
is added to the game by the presence of a side 
wall or other obstruction, making possible a 
greater variety of difliciilt plays. The game is 
extremely popular; first, because it is easily 
learned and yet affords unlimited opportunity 
for the development of skill; second, becaiiac 
it mny bo played in any gond-sizod room 
with a smooth wall or on smooth ground 
adjoining a smooth i)iiikling wall; and third, 
because all the c((uipment nocesaary for the 
game is n small rubber bull . 

Hiuulhnll is a most vaUmblo form of physical 
training because it eomhinos most of the 
advantages of the best athletic games. As a 
form of exercise it is admirable, for it brings 
into play all the difforent groups of muscles; 
the abdominal organs are stimnlatecl by the 
bending and twHing movements, and the 
activity of the heart and lungs is accelerated. 
The game may bo played lightly or vigorously, 
according to the strength of the players. Hand- 
ball is also valiiahle as a means of physical 
education. It serves to develop agility, judg- 
ment, accurnoy, and endurance, in addition 
to these physical uad educational values, hand- 
ball affords wholesome recreation of the kind 
that is most beneficial to students and teaehcra. 
Another valuable characteristic of handball is 
that it can be played ouUloor.s as well as i ti- 
ll oars. There are many handball courts in 


the yard,s and on the roofs of college and 
school gymnasia. G. L. M. 

References ; — 

Desiiong, M, FlancJball and how to play it (Now 
York, i<)04.) 

M, JJ 01 O lo play Uandhall (Now York, 1008.) 

HANDWORK IN EDUCATION, — See Art 
IX Kduc’attok; also ArpnKNTicRSHip and Edu- 
cation; Industrial Education; Manual 
Trainino. 

HANDWRITING, — See WniTiNO, 

HANNAK, EMANUEL (1841-1899). — Aus- 
trian educator, born at Teschen, whore he 
received hiji school cdueation. In 1859 ho 
entered the University of Vienna, and devoted 
himself inniuly to the study of history. In 
ISflf) he bncmno a teacher in a gymnasium in 
Vienna, and at the same time private docent 
in the university. Ills main interest was in 
history and the teaehing of tliat subject. In 
1870 he gave instruction at tbc Padagogumf 
of which Dittos {q,v.) had charge, for the 
further training of teachers. Ho became 
greatly interested in pedagogy and the train- 
ing of teachers. In 1874 he was appointed 
director of the Normal School at Wioncr- 
Neustadt, and with this in view visited the 
chief normal schools of Germany, He achieved 
great siiccoss in thi.s position, and tlirough his 
interest in education and the after training of 
teacliers wou the support of residents and 
teachers. In 1881 he succeeded Dittos as 
director of the PMagogiiim in Vienna ; his 
work there attracted attention not only 
thvoiighout Europe, but also in the United 
Blatos. In ho hcoamc honorary mem- 
ber of the New York Industrial Association, 
and two yenrs later wrote a monograph on 
The Tramiiiff of Teachen in^ Anslria for the 
New York College for the Training of Teachers 
Eclueational Monographs (Vol. 11, No. 3, pp. 
87-112). Resides his other activities, ho took 
a prominent part in promoting the higher edu- 
cation of women, and the first Gorman gym- 
nasium for girls avus opened at the Pddagogiuin 
in 1891. Of his writings the majority deal 
witli the teaching of history and textbooks in 
history: Lchrlnich dcr CfeackUhle JUv Mitlel- 
^chxdcn, Ic/P’cr- ximl LcJmrinnenhikhmgsamiaU 
(en; Jjehrbuoh der asteneickuck-xinganschcn 
Geschichle (1884); Hhtorischer Schulailas 
(1886); Meiliodik des [/iUemchts in der (re” 
schichte (1891). In 1889 he issued n new edition 
of K. Schmiclt’a Geschichle der Padagogik, to 
which he contributed the section on education 
in ancient times. He was a contributor to 
Ileiids Encfjiclopddisches llemdbuch, and wrote 
sei'oral veiiorts on the teaching of history for 
international expositions. 

Reference : ^ 

Fniacii, P. ffioyraphicn g^Uncichiachcr Schulmdnner* 
(Vicuna, J897.) 
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HANOVER. — See Gkiuia.ny, Education in. 

HANOVER COLLEGE, HANOVER, INO. 

— A coeducatioiuil iiistitutioii, tho successor 
of llano vGr Aeacleuiy, a school opened in a log 
cabin in 1827, by the Rov. John Finley Crowe, 
flt the request of tho Presbytery of Salem, Ind, 
The first students were sons of the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians who settled in Imliana. 

Qjj Dec. 30, 1828, tho school was incor- 
porated by tho IcRislaturo of Indiana. The 
Theological Department, established to meet a 
condition imposed by tho synod, was continued 
until 1840, when it was removed to New 
Albany, Ind., and later became tho McCormick 
Tlicological Seminary ({/.if.). In 1838 tho 
institution was chartered as Hanover College, 
ami opened on the mnniml labor (g,v.) system, 
which soon failed. On Fob. 25, 190i), tho 
charter was amended to eliminate denomi- 
national control. One trustee ia nominated 
each year i)y the alumni. 

The college maintains, besides the usual 
undergraduate courses, admission to which is 
based on entrance requirements of fifteen 
units, a summer school, a preparatory aoaclcmy, 
and graduate courses conferring tho degree of 
AI.A. for one year's work in residence, Tliero 
were ill 1911-1912 twenty-one members of tho 
instructing staff, and an enrollment of 260 
students. C. G. 

HARDENBERGH. JACOB RXJTSEN (1736- 
1790). — First prcsklcnt of Rutgers College; 
was educated in the academies of New Jersey, 
and was for several years engaged in tho 
ministry of tlie Dutch Reformed Church. Ho 
was instrumental in the eslablishmcnt of 
Queen's (now Rutgers) College, and was its 
first president (1770-1790). W. S. M, 

See Rxjtoehs Oolukgb. 

HARDIN COLLEGE, MEXICO, MO.— An 
institution for tho education, of young women, 
founded in^ 1873. High school and junior 
college, music, and art work nro given. There 
is a faculty of twenty-four instructors, 

HARKNESS, ALBERT (1822-1907). — 
Author of Latin textbooks and college pro- 
fessor; was graduated from Brown University 
in 1842, and subsequently studied in Germany. 

He was for ten years instructor in secondary 
schools, and in 1855 he beenme a professor in 
Brown U nivorsity. He was one of tho founders 
of llic American Philological Association and 
of the American School of Classical Studies at 
AtJiei).s (r/.i^.), Jio was the author of seventeen 
Lathi textbooks, W. S, M. 

HARMAR, JOHN (1694-1670). — Classical 
Scholar and schoolmaster; educated at Win- 
chester and Alagdalcn College, Oxford. Ho 
took his B.A. in 1614, and was a master in 
Magdalen College School, O.xford, in 1617. 
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Ho becamo headmaster of St. Albans Seliool 
in 1626, whence he dates his translation of 
the Janna linguantm of IVilliani Ha the or 
Bata3U8, a Jesuit of Salamanca (1626). In 
1650 he returned to O.xford As professor of 
Greek, Ho Avroto school textbooks, Pnizk 
Gravmalica, 1622, and the L^ucon Elumo- 
logkon Gnmm^ being an editimi of Seapula, 
with a Lexicon ElymoloQmm lAngim Graeco?, 
oompilcfl by Har)nar Jiimsclf in 1637, Tie is n Iso 
noteworthy as the translator of the Assembly's 
Shorter Cateehim into Greek and Latin, 1650. 

F. W. 

HARMONY, MUSICAL. — See Musical 
Teams. 

HARMONY, HARMONIOUS DEVELOP- 
MENT. — The social philosophy of the Inter 
eighteenth century was cosmopolitan, not 
nationalistic, in tenor. It regarded the divi- 
sions of mankind into cliff event political states 
as arbitrary or artificial, and took Humanity 
as its ideal object of endeavor, Man was more 
than the citizen. Conscqaently the educational 
system.s that had national, or any partieulav- 
istio political or religious, ends were looked 
upon with hostility. In opposition to them 
were urged the superiov claims of an education 
which should develop the individual as a 
member of humanity. The motto of such an 
education was the harmonious development of 
all the faculties of the individual, as against 
tho partial and narrowing tendencies attributed 
to national and confessional systems of edu- 
cation. The conception of imrmony of de- 
velopment was strengthened by tlic tendency 
toward Hellenism — that is, to regard tho 
Greek personality as the normal expression of 
human powers. (See Culture.) It was also 
associated with the popular objective and 
absolute idealisms of the time, which regarded 
the mdivkliml as universal mind in miniature, 
and which treated development as the process 
of actualizing tho latent or potential uni- 
versality, Under this influence the idea of 
harmony took in some eases (as in timfc of 
Froebel) a romantic or oven mystical turn, 
instead of the classic form characteristic of tho 
llellcnie ideal. J. D. 

See Dbvelop.uent; FnoBBEL; Goethe; Her- 
bart; Lessing; Neo-iiuaianism; Pestalozzi; 
Romanticism; Voltaire. 

HARNISCH, WILHELM (1787-1861).— 
German educationist of the Pe.stalozzian school; 
was horn in Wilsnaek, near Potsdam, Prussia, 
atteiuied the gymnasium at Sal^wedeJ, and in 
1806 entered the University of Halle. After 
about half a year his stud 3 r there was rudely 
interrupted, as tho university was closed by 
oriler of Napoleon I. He spent a in tutor- 
ing, fuul then completed his Btudies at the 
University of Frankfort-on- the- Oder, In 
1809 he was called as a teacher to a private 
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school in Berlin, which had been founded by 
Plamann, a direct clisciplo of Pcstalozzi. There 
he also cnmo in contact with Jahn and 
was iiiapiicd by him with a great love of gym- 
nnstica. In 1812 Harniach was appointed as 
principal of the teachers' sominary nt Breslau, 
which institution ho soon made one of the 
most important centers of Pestalozzian ideas 
in Germany. When the war of liberation 
began, ho, with all of his students, volunteered 
to join the army against Napoleon, but the 
educational authorities refused their consent, 
as they regarded the work ho was doing as 
too important to bo interrupted, even on 
account of such patriotic inotivos. Neverthe- 
less, when later on the era of political reaction 
set in, Harnisch, like so many other patriotic 
Prussians of his time, was denounced ns a 
demagope. Ho had instituted an open-air 
gymnasium, which had become even more 
popular than the famous “ Turnplatz of 
Jahn in the ” Hasenheido " near Berlin. It 
was just this influence of Harnisch over the 
young men of tho country which rendered him 
suspicious to tho government. His Turn- 
platz " was closed, and even the natural his- 
tory excursions wluch ho used to undertake 
with his pupils were arbitrarily interfered 
with, In 1S22 ho was even transferred to the 
teachers' seminary at Weisscufels, a much 
inferior institution, which, ho^vever, by twenty 
years of devoted efforts, he raised to the rank 
of one of the best training schools in Prussia. 
In 1842 he resigned his position, and lived for 
tliG rest of his life as the pastor of a village 
near Magdeburg. 

Not only through his training^ of teachers, 
but also through his literary activity, Harnisch 
was very influential in shaping the oharacter 
of the German public school. Like Dicsterweg 
(g.y.), ho emphasized tho individuality of tho 
pupil, but he also laid stress on tho social 
factor in education. His contributions to tho 
methodology of arithmetic, geometry, and 
geography aro very important. In geography 
ho introduced into tho Prussian schools tho 
method by which the child first studies his 
liome surroundings {HemaUkmde)i and from 
them passes on to the study of his country and 
of tho world. 

Among his works may be mentioned : Hand- 
huch^ fiir das detdsche Volksschuhoesetit first 
published in 1812, reQditcd by Bartels, Lan- 
gensalza, 1893; two pedagogical magazines, 
edited by him, the one {Der Sehnlral an der 
Oder) from 1814 to 1820, and the other (Der 
Volksschullchrer) from 1824 to 1828; Die 
Weltkunde (geography), Breslau, 1817, and Dns 
Weusenfeher SchvUehrerseminar und seine IHl/s- 
anstaUen (The Weissenfels teachers* seminary 
and Us axailiary wish'fuhoTw), Berlin, 1838, 

P. M. 

Reference; — 

Ruin, W, EncyklopUdischea Hcndbuch der Padayogik, 
8,v. HarnUchi Witfidm, 


HARPEDONAPT.®. — The philosopher 
Democritus (q,v,) is repotted as having said, 
in his nsusd boastful fashion, that no one had 
as yet surpassed liim as a geometrician, " not 
even the so-called Harpedonaptce of Egypt.” 
These were probably the recognized teachers of 
geometry among tho Egyptians, since tho fact 
that Democritus speaks of them as interested 

in the construction of plane figures with 
proof” shows that they were more than 
simple surveyors. The word means rope 
stretchers,'^ and originally referred to tho custom 
of surveyors to stretch a rope around three 
pegs so as to make a triangle with sides equal 
to three, four, and five units, respectively. 
This formed a right triangle, and it enabled tho 
surveyor to run a line at right angles to a given 
line. Tho plan is still used by surveyors, It 
is probable, however, that the word had lo.st 
its original moaning, just as geometry (q.v.) 
has long since ceased to be earth measure," 
and til at tho liarpcdonaptrc were tho teachers 
of geometry ^ of Egypt. This plan of con- 
structing A right triangle by moans of rope 
stretching ia a very old one. It is found in 
China and India as well as in Egypt, and tho 
process is pictured upon tho temple at Edfu, 
tho inscription dating from tlio Ptolomaio 
period, D. B, 8, 

HARPER, WILLIAM RAINEY (1866-1906). 
— An educator, born at New Concord, Ohio, 
July 26, 1856; was graduated from Muskingum 
College in 1870, rceoived tho degree of Ph.D. 
from Yale in 1875; taught in minor academio 
positions in Tennessee and Ohio, 1875-1880; 
was professor of Hebrew in the Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago, 188(1-1880; served 
as principal of tho Chautauqua Summesf Schools 
and correspondence courses, 1884-1898; and 
was professor of Semitic languages in Yale 
University, 1886-1891. In 1891 ho became 
head professor of Semitic languages and 
literature and firat president of the University 
of Chicago. Ho died in January, 1906. Dr. 
Harper's experience and training gave him a 
singularly wdde range of interests and sym- 
pathies. His graduate work at Yale inspired 
him with high ideals of productive scholarship; 
his duties in preparatory schools and the theo- 
logical seminary revealed and developed re- 
markable powers as teacher and lecturer; his 
experiments in organizing correspondence in- 
struction in Hebrew and his summer work at 
Chautauqua gave him firm faith in popular 
education; lus contact with men and institu- 
tions evoked extraordinary capacity for leader- 
ship and organization. All these aptitudes and 
abilities were energized by^ a tireless will and 
directed by an original mind. Tho founding 
of a new university afforded its first president 
an unusual opportunity, of which he took full 
advantage. The characteristic features whioli 
he impressed upon the institution were; (a) the 
division of undergraduates into two groups, 
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the Junior College (freshmen and sophomores) 
and the Senior College (juniors and seniors), — 
a division based upon the tlicory that the first 
two years belong more properly to a six-year 
secondary sehool pcriocJ, while tho last two 
arc an introduction to university studies; 
(i) tho division of the academic year into four 
periods of throe months^ each — a plan by 
winch buildings and equipment arc in con- 
tinuous usOj and students may be matricu- 
lated or graduated quarterly instead of annually; 
(c) the concciitmfcion o( the stu(Ient\s attention 
for each quarter upon three, or sometimes 
fouiv courses which met four or five hours n 
week; (d) the inclusion as regular divisions 
of the institution of both university extension 
lecture courses and covrospondenco instruc- 
tion; (c) the establishment of a press division 
as an integral part of the university; (/) the 
outlining of a policy of affiliation by which 
smaller colleges were through supervision and 
subsidy to be standardized, and brouglit into 
relation with tho senior colleges and graduate 
schools. The Gcncrnl Education Board and 
the Carnegie Eoundation (gQsV,) are carrying 
Out on a national scale plans which in many 
respects Dr. Harper hoped to reah^o with 
the University of Chicago as a center. Dr. 
Harper’s publislied works include textbooks 
for teaching Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, con- 
Btructivo and critical studies in the Old Testa- 
udth especial reference to tho priestly 
element and to prophecy, and volumes of essays 
and a(klrcsse.s on Biblical, ethical, and educa- 
tional subjects. G. B, V. 

See Chicago, tub University op. 

Rcferencca { — 

JS, B. Appreciation, World To-day, J’ob- 
ruary, 190C. 

Biblical IVorW, Special Memorial Number, March, 1005, 
PiNLBY, J, II. Life Work. Hen. of Revs., Fcbruaiy, 1000. 
The UnimsUy of CAica^o Record, Memorial Number, 
1900. 

ViNCBNT, J. II, Chautauqua and Harper, The CAum- 
iauquan, March, 1900. 

HARRINGTON, HENRY FRANCIS (1814- 
1888). — School supcrintcmlont and textbook 
writer; was educated in the schools of Boston, 
at the Phillips Exeter Academy, and graduated 
at Harvard in 1834. Ho was teacher and 
principal of elementary and secondary schools 
m Massachusetts from 1834 to 1804, and super- 
intendent of schools at New Bedford, Mass., 
from 1804 to 1888. He was the author of 
Graded SBoUing Book (1880), llarpefs Intro- 
ductory Geography (1888), and numerous papers 
on educational subjects. W. S. M. 

HARRIS, WILLIAM (1765-1829). — Fifth 
president of Columbia University; was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1786. For 
several years he engaged in the work of tho 
ministry. Ho was principal of a classical school 
in New York City from 1802 to 1811, and 
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president of Columbia from 1811 to 1829. 
He was tho author of several historical works. 

W. S.M 

Sco CoLUAiniA University. 

Kofcrence : — 

Van Amhinob, J. H. An Hifttorical Sketch of Columbia 
College. (New York, 1876.) 

HARRIS, WILLIAM TORREY (1835-1908). 
— American educator; was born near North 
Kifihigly, Conn. After attending rural aehoofs, 
he completed in New England academies 
his preparation for college. He entered Yale 
College, where he rcinained for more than two 
years, making an unusually brilliant record. 
Desiring greater freedom to devote himself to 
the study of the natural sciences, he withdrew 
from Yale, and removed to St. Louis, Mo,, in 
1857, where lie remained for twenty-three years, 
serving first as a tutor in a private family and 
as a tcachor of shorthand; afterwards as a prin- 
cipal of a grammar school; later, from 1865 to 
1867, as assistant superintendent of schools, and 
from I8G7 to 1880, as su))crintondcnt of schools. 
In 1880 ho severed his connection with the 
scJiools of St. Louis, and, after spending some 
months in European travel, settled in Concord, 
Mass., becoming one of the founders of the 
Concord School of Philosonhy and Literature 
(q.v.)f and engaged in philosophic study and 
writing, In 1389 he was appointed United 
States Commissioner of Education by President 
Harrison, and filled that office until 1906, when 
he voluntarily retired. The remaining yearn o! 
liis life ho spent in congenial study, his last 
service being connected with the editorship of 
Wehatev’a New IntcvmiiQml Didiowmj. 

P/dlasophical CotUrihdions. — Under tlic in- 
fluence of a young German, Brockmeycr, Harris 
became an earnest student of philosophy and 
one of the foremost exponents of Hegelianism 
in the English-speaking world. HegeVs Logic 
is one of the fruits of this influence. On the 
appearance of Spencer's First Principles in 
1802, Harris wrote a review, but, unable to find a 
magazine to accept it, he founded and edited, 
from 1867 to 1893, the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy J at the time the most important 
enterprise in philosophy ever undertaken in 
America. Considering philosophy ns the moat 
practical of nil subjects, ho soon became accus- 
tomed to interpret every question, whether of 
art, religion, science, politics, or education, in the 
light of its standarcls, for, ns he said, '' the test 
of any system of philosophy is the account it 
gives of tho institutions of civilization.” A 
thesis composed of passages from Harris's 
writings, and compiled in 1890 by Marietta 
Kies, forms the only organized presentation of 
his work. Although he was not a professor in a 
college or a university, yet he greatly stimulated 
the study of philosophy througti the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, through hia labors 
in the Concord School of Philosophy and Litern- 
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tit re, through his educational reports and ad- 
dresses, and through his personal contact, pub- 
lio am\ )n'ivatc, 'with his fellow incu. 

Contrihutwna to Mucalion, — liairia wna 
Americans first great educational philosopher. 
Bceauso of Ills protracted, iiitcHigent, and 
scientific study of the psychology, the history, 
and tho philosophy of education lie developed 
giioli insight into school problems as wns en- 
joyed by none of his predecessors and by few, 
if any, of his contemporaries. ^ 

Jlis and contributions in books and 


articles, as well as addresses, were extraordinary, 
whether viewed from the standpoint of quantity 
or quality or tho range of subjects treated. The 
bibliography of his writings (seo references) 
contains 479 separate titles, which cover all tho 
important questions that linvo been discussed 
in the cclucatioiml world during the last half 
century. ^ Among his more important writings 
are to be included his thirteen annual reports of 
the public schools of St Louis, which established 
his reputation as an educational thinker of tho 
first rank; his report as chairman of a sub- 
committee of tho Committee of Fifteen upon 
tho correlation of studies, which was subniittcd 
to the l^ailonal Educational Association, and 
which constituted an epoch-making contribu- 
tion to the educational literature of our times; 
lus report as the chairman of a subcommittee 
of the Committee of Ihyelvo, which considered 
tho problems of instruction and discipline in the 
rural school; his annual reports as United States 
Coinmisaionor of Education from 1889 to 1900, 
which commanded the respect of educators at 
home and abroad, and by which the Bureau of 
Education became an educational clearing 
house for the world; the prefaces and introduc- 
tions to tho volumes of Tlic Inlcrwohonol Edu- 
cational Series^ of which he was tho editor; 
Webster ^s New hilermlioml Diclionanjf of 
which he was editor-in-chief j and Psychologic 
Foundations of EdticaiioUf m which ho sets 
forth in its thirty-nine chapters the psycholog- 
ical explanation of tho more important educa- 
tional factors of civilization and its schools. 

In his executive work as superintendent of 
city schools in St. Louis and as Commissioner of 
Education in Washington, ho demonstrated his 
ability to realize educational ideals born of 
critical obsepntion and reflection. He was 
such an administrative and supervisory oflTicer 
as he himself describes in mi article in the 
Educational Revietv (City School Supervision), 
Yol III, 1892, pp. 167-172. 

In his contributions to education, he labored 
continuously to accomplish three great purposes. 
The first was to psychologize etliicntion. Along 
with other leaders in the school world, he 
showed tho futility of tho old-time psychology, 
with its so-called "faculties of the mind," 
and demonstrated the \YOrth of the new. His 
second purpose was to establish faith in the 
school us an institution having sociological 
functions and valuo. In tho Reporf oj the Com- 


mittee of Fifteen be discussed four bases for tho 
correlation of studies : (1) the logical order of 
topics and studies; (2) the symmetrical whole 
of studies in the world of Immau loavniug; 
(3) psychological syminetiy; (4) the pupirs 
natural nnd spiritual environ men t- 

His final purpose was to place education upon 
an enduring foundation. He subjected tho 
whole field to critical analysis, interpretingj and 
justifying the school, and assigning to it its 
proper place in the seheme of institutional Ufo, 
His view of the world, i« which was embodied 
the altruistle, missionary Idea at tho bottom of 
our civilization, included the notions that edu- 
cation ia a process of conscious g volution and 
that it is tho only rational, reliable agency by 
W’hicli man may work out his destiny in harmony 
with tho will of the Divine Being. W. S. S. 

Keferencesr — 

HAiiRia, W. T, Jnlroduclion io ihe , Study of Philo&o-phy. 
PaaaaRca selected and arranged by M. Kies. 
(New York, 1889.) 

ICAiin, G, Dr. W, T, llarria' Lehrc von den Orundlagen 
ties Lehrplnna dargcstclU « nd be urtcitt, (Jonn, 1900 .) 
U, 9. Bureau of Education, Rep, Com, Ed„ 1907, Vol. I, 
pp. 37-72. A list of tho writings of Willinm 
Torrey Harris (470 entries between 1860 and 1008), 
<WaatuuEtQn, 1008,) 

BuUcUn, No. 10, 101 1, Bibliography of Bducatioxi. 
Entries 360 to 370 fiivc Reforencoa to Addresses and 
Articles on W. T. Harris, 

HARRISON, GESSNER (1807-1862).— 
Author of textbooks and college professor; was 
graduated from the University of Virginia in 
1828. He was professor there from 1828 to 
1848, and subsequently established a classical 
school at Belmont, Vn. His i)ublicatious in- 
clude Greek Prejmsilwis (1848), and Latin 
Grammar (1852). W. S, M. 

HARROW SCHOOL.— This school, one of 
the seven great Public Schools of England in- 
cluded in tbe Public Schools Act, 1868, was 
sixth of these in the date of legal fouii elation, but 
last in its actual commencement, which took 
place in 1615; ranked in general estimation as 
third or second by virtue of its record as a resort 
of the rich nnd a producer of statesmen and men 
otherwise prominent in the world, especially 
the political world of England. Its develop- 
ment, however, as a great school for the aristo- 
cratio and wealthy class is comparatively re- 
cent, Unlike Winchester, Eton, and West- 
minster, which were especially designed ^ as 
great schools to furnish men to serve in high 
stations in Church and State, and have done 
so from their beginnings, Harrow has developed 
in a way which its founder certainly never con- 
templated, and which he would possibly have 
resented. For there can be no doubt, alike 
from the station of tbe founder and the statutes 
which^ he prescribed, that what ho meant to 
establish wns a small local grammar school, 
chiefly for the poor of a small rural parish, not 
a great national establishment for tho wealthi- 
est of tbe nouucoux tichcB of tbe realm. The 
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founder was John Lyon, who lived at Preston, 
a iiamlet in the extensive parish of Harrow in 
Middlesex, some twelve miles from London 
then, now a suburb of that ever-extending city. 
The whole of the property left by him produced 
only some £138 a year. The foundation of 
Harrow school, like that of Rueby (q.v,) a few 
years before, is an indication of the growth to 
independence and moderate wealth of a new 
middle class on the partial ruin of the great 
ecclesiastical and secular nobility which took 
place under Hciwy VIII. The era of move 
than princely foundations like those of Wyke- 
ham and Wolsey, great soul-puvchasing col- 
leges, had given way to the more humble 
charitable gifts by kindly disposed people of 
moderate means who had no children of their 
own for the benefit of the more prolific and less 
prosperous of their neighbors. Lyon devoted 
his whole possessions to the school, and that is 
why the process of foundation took no less than 
forty-four years. The first step, which on 
parchment was the foundation of the school, 
was taken on Feb, 19, 1671^ the date of Letters 
Patent from the Queen. They recited the 
intention of John Lyon of Preston in Harrow 
yeoman ** to newly found a grammar school for 
the perpetual education, teaching, and instruc- 
tion of the boys and youths of tiro pariah, and 
to maintain two scholars at Cambriclgo and two 
at Oxford University, and the repair of the com- 
mon ways between Edgewaro and London and 
surrendered lands copyhold of tlic^ manor of 
Harrow, which he had only bought in 1569, to 
the governors for the use of the school, and 
that not at once, but only after the death of 
himself and his wife Joan or Jane. It was not 
for another fifteen years, vi?5, on Jan. 19, 1590, 
that he drew up the ordiimnccs and statutes for 
the school. These provided that within half 
a year after his own and his wife’s death the 
governors were to meet and appoint a school- 
master, an M.A,, and an usher, and if he left an 
heir of his body, pay them £20 and £10 each, if 
he left no heir (which happened), 40 marks (£26, 
13. 4) and 20 marks (£13. 6. 8.) a year, with 6 
marks each for fire, He must have been some- 
what of a reactionary in religion, as he directed 
that both masters should be single men, un- 
married and should be removed, if they mar- 
ried. Another £10 was to go for thirty ser- 
mons a year in Harrow Church, which the 
master or the vicar might preach at Os. 8d, a 
sermoiu Another £20 was to bo distributed, 

Gs. 8d, each, to the sixty poorest householders 
in the parish. £20 also was to go for exhi- 
bitions to four poor scholars from the school, 
and “ of the poorest sort,” two at Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, just augmented 
by Dr, Caius, who lived at Ruiship in the 
parish of Harrow, and two at Oxford, with 
preference for his own next of kin born in 
Harrow. He then directs the governors to 
accumulate the rents for three years so as to 
provide £300 to build the school, if ho did not 
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do it in his lifetime. But lie ordered them 
nevertheless to continue 20 marks a year 
which I the said John Lyon have used to give 
and pay for the teaching of 30 poor chilclren of 
the parish.” The governors wore to set down 
” a meet and competent number of scholars as 
well of ^poor to be taught freely for the stipends 
aforesaid ns of others to bo received for the 
further profit and commodity of the said school- 
master,” For in 1590 £26. 13. 4. a year was 
much below the standard of payment of hoad- 
mnstevs of the larger schools, seeing that even 
in 1510 Colet had provided for his innstcr at 
St, Paul’s, and prices had gone up enormously 
since then. The Rules added to the Statutes 
carried out this still further, " The school- 
master may receive over and above the youth 
of the inhabitants of the parish, so many for- 
eigners [f,e, non-parishionerfl) as the whole 
number may bo taught and applied and tho 
place cun conveniently contain, and of the for- 
eigners he may take such stipend and wages as 
ho can get, so that he take pains with all in- 
differently as well of the parish as foreigners, 
as well of poor and of rich, but the discretion 
of the governors would bo looked to that he 
do.” As the only lodging for tho masters was 
one room each at each end of tho school, tliero 
was clearly no room for boarders, who wore 
not ^ contemplated, Tho Rules set out tho 
curriculum of instruction in full, and the humble 
character of tho school is conspicuously shown 
by tlie fact that only five forms are contem- 
plated, whereas in tho great schools of the time 
yi, VII, or Vni were provided for. Very 
little change had taken jdaco since the days of 
the earliest Winchester and Eton curriculums 
in 1526 and 1630, Tho pscudo-Cnto^s MoraUa, 
or two-lincd adages of conduct in Latin hex- 
ameters, were prescribed in tho first or lowest 
form, Erasmus’ Dialogues with ^op’s Fables 
and Mancinus’ Lines on ike Four Virtues, 
written about 1490, in the second form. ^ In 
the third form Terence, Cicero’s Letters^ Ovid’s 
Tristia, Only in tho fourth form did they 
begin Ctesar’s Commentaries, Cicero, Do Naltira 
Deorunif and Livy. In Greek Dcmostliencs 
and Isocrates, for rhetoric still was regarded as 
ono of the priucipnl methods and aims of 
education, and HeUodoriis, I^atbi verses and 
themes, Hesiod is the only Greek poet, chosen 
because of lus gnomic character. Diaputationa 
were still the means of mculcating grammar, 
the boys propounding to each other questions 
and answers. Half uolidays were, as in the 
fourteenth century, rigidly excluded except on 
Thursdays. ” Their play Biiall be to drive a 
top, toss a hand-ball, to run or shoot and nono 
other,” Archery shooting at the butts was 
still prescribed by law. Every parent on the 
admission of his son had to promise to allow 
him at all times works of devotion and j)iety 
for the great solace and encouragement of 
scholars occupied in learning in tho same parish. 
To give effect to this intention tho Queen willed 
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and graTitcd that there should be and therefore the deaths of himself and his wife. Ho also 
erected a grammar school consisting of a mas- made further additions, and in 1590 ho issued 
ter find usher in the parish to be called the the Statutes for the government of the school. 
Free Grammar School of John Lyon. She in- Five article-^ defining the relation between the 
corn orated a body of six governors, headed by masters and the parents and children followed 
Gilbert Gorarcl, Esquire, the attoniey-geueral. the statutes. 

to take cai-G of the possessions, revenues, and Still the school was not established. Lyon 
goods of the school; and gave them license in died Oct. 11, 1692, and his brass, witli his por- 
mortmain to take and hold lands to a value trait and that of his wife, may be seen in Harrow 
not exceeding £100 a year. As if to show tlio Churoh. She died only in August. 1 60S. Soon 
absurdity of the modern theory that a Free after the governors^ began building, but in 
School ((^.a.) did not mean one free from ecclesi- 1610 a chancery suit in the interest of the road 
astical jurisdiction, the charter provided that repair stopped proceedings. The school, which 
if the governors failed to elect a new master had more thun double tlie stipulated sum, was 
on a vacancy, the Archbishop of Canterbury only opcneil in 1C 15, a year after Chnrterhousc. 
should appoint; and if governors made stat- The number of free boys was fixed at forty, 
utesj they should do it under the advice and ten more than Lyon had maintained in his lifc- 
oonsent of the Archbishop. The Bishop of time. What mimber of foreigners then came, 
London also liad some visitatorial powers. if any, we do not know. There is no cvidonco 
The phrase in the charter, de novo engerc, that the school was anything more than a small 
*‘to erect auGW^’ has been thought to show parish school sucli as Lyon intended until after 
the existence of a school at Harrow before the Restoration. Indeed, in 1008 the master 
Lyon^s foundation. But probably the words went off, apparently to Lincoln Grammar Scliool, 
simply mean to erect a new school, But there without notice as to promotion. In 1609 
is, as usual in Tudor foundations, some ovi- William Horne, an Eton scholar and follow of 
denco of a school in Harrow before. In 1667, King’s College, Cambridge, and uiidcrnmstcr 
Richard, son of William Gerard, one of the gov- under his fatlici' at Eton, was appointed master 
cniors named in the charter of 1672, admitted of Harrow. From that time dates the devolop- 
a scholar of Caius College, Cambridge, was men t of Harrow as a great public school on tho 
described as having been at Harro\y School for same lines as Eton, and to its succession of 
four years, i,e. from 1563. But this may only Etonian masters Harrow owes its real creation, 
have been the unendowed school of thirty boys as Eton did to its succession of Winchester 
maintained by Lyon. But a letter of the Roper masters. Horiio was allowed, contraiy to tho 
family speaks of tho destitute children of a statutes, to marry, and was assisted to rent a 
keeper of Enfield Chase and Hyde Park being house in the village in which to take boarders, 
sent to Harrow School by Queen Mary, 1554- A letter among the Verney papers shows that 
1558; but this again may be Lyon’s unendowed by 1050 there were "six score” or 120 boys 
school. A lease of some of the school property there and several boarding houses, besides the 
in 1596 speaks of the newc school or church headinaster^s, kept by " Dames ” ns at Eton, 
liousc of the parish^” which shows that tho Tho charge was £22 a year in the headmaster’s, 
school was then keptm it, and it may have been and £14 a year in the other houses, the parish 
80 kept previously to Lyon’s day. That there supplying sheets, towels, pewter plates, a por- 
was no achool there in the fourteenth century ringer and spoon. The archery prize of a silver 
seems to be shown by two extracts from the arrow, shot for among the boys, dressed in gor- 
rulcs of the Rutny manor. In 1384 the court geous costume, which became as a social func- 
directed the seizure of the goods of "John In- tion a great attraction to the school, was insti- 
towno, a bond-tenant (t.c. a serf), for that he tuted at this time. Horne died in 1886. After 
against the will of tho lord, the rector, delivered a abort five years of William Bolton, who had 
his son William into remote parts to learn the been usher at Charterhouse, came another 
liberal arts.” In 1356 the bailiff of the manor Etonian and King’s man, Thomas Brian, who 
answered for a horse taken as a distress from held ofiieo till his death in 1730. With the 
the same John Intowne, because he placed Wil- powerful assistance of James Brydgca, the iimg- 
liam his son, a bond-tenant of the lord, to school nificent Duke of Chandos, who had built his 
without the license of tho lord. That was tho palace of Canons at Staiimero in the parisii, 
way in which the Rector of Harrow in those Harrow became, like Westminster, though in a 
days manifested the lovo of the Church for much less degree, an aristocratic school for the 
learning and advanced education, under the Whigs, Eton and Winchester having fallen 
very nose of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to under Tory influence. The first eminent Har- 
whom Harrow belonged and where he not in- ro^oaii, a ward of the Duke’s, George Brydges 
frequently resided. Rodney, ayIio Avon the great naval victory over 

Though the charter of 1572 thus purposed tho French in the West Indies. Avns a pupil of 
to found and erect the school and its governing Brian’s, Avho in 1721 numberecl 144 boys. His 
body, neither had a more than nominal exist- son-in-laAV and successor, Cox, hoAvever, drank, 
cnce. It was not till 1575 that Lyon made and lot the achool doAvn to fifty. He Avas rc- 
hia first endowment of land at Harrow after moved in 1746, and again n Whig Etonian, 
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Thomas Thackeray, the of the 

novelist, restored prosperity. Samuel Parr 
and Sir William Jones, of oriental fame, were 
among his pupils, Parr being head of the school 
at fourteen. He was afterwards second mas- 
ter there. But it was under Robert Sumner, 
anotitec thfit JJairow owned Us ftrst 

great statesman in Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
tlic indicter of Warren Hastinj^s. The number 
went up to 232. From this time the free bej'^s 
began to fall. In 1780 there were only eight. 
Under Benjamin Heath was the first Harrow 
primo minister, tho ill-fated Spencer Perceval. 
From 1786 to 1805 the school under the master- 
ship of Joseph Drury again achieved considerable 
success; under Drury wove five future prime 
ministers of England,^ Lord Byron, and many 
other members of aristocratic families. The 
appointment of Dr. Charles Butler (1805-1829) 
led to a second revolt, in which Byron took 
part, but the boys wove soon won over by the 
new headmaster. As the school increased in 
numbers and popularity in the country gen- 
erally, the local connections grew weaker; tho 
governors were no longer resident, as was re- 
quired by Lyonia Statutes, the poor were not 
being educated according to the bequest, and 
sudi j70or 1)0}'S of the locality who did /^tiend 
fared ill at the hands of the aristocratic for- 
eigners.'' An appeal was made in 1809 to 
Chancery to enforce the statutes, but without 
avail. Harrow did not escape the general 
demoralization Avhich seems to have prevailed 
in the large English schools at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century; there was a lack of 
discipline, a {general vicioiisncss and brutality, 
to control which required a very strong head- 
master and a complete change of attitude. 
But some reforms were made, a/thougfi eiassfes 
continued to be the main part of the curricu- 
lum. Butler, himself a senior wrangler, in- 
troduced a little natural and experimental 
philosophy and Euclid, while under Drury 
English essays and verse had already been 
encouraged; in 1829 the first school maga- 
zine, Harrovian^ appeared, and bet ween 1829 
and 1830 French was compulsory. The fifteen 
years following Butler^s administration, despite 
the ability and scholarship of the Jicndmasters, 
were years of rapid decline, partly as n result 
of tho financial panic which then took place, 
partly through a distrust of tho Public Schools. 
In 1844 Charles J, Vaughan a young 

man of twenty-eight, a Rugbeian and the 
favorite pupil of Thoma>s Arnold (q.v,), became 
headmaster, and at once there began a brilliant 
period in tho history of the school, The num- 
bers rose from 69 in 1844 to 315 in 1847; tho 
moral tone of the ^school was raised; tho 
mauitorinl system was improved, and a staff of 
earnest, capable teacliers was brought together. 
The residents of Harrow again raised their 
objections that the sschool was not fulfilling 
tho intentions of the founder. Vaughan skill- 
fully placated them by establishing an English 


form in 1863, in which modern subjects suit- 
able to the needs of the sons of farmers and 
tradespeople were taught. To secure the 
boys from interference or annoyance from the 
Public School,” the boys were ” to regard 
themselves as entirely separate in all respects 
ftam those at the Public School as at present 
existing.” Out of this arrangement there 
developed the Lower School of John Lyon. 
On the retirement of Vauglmii in 1859, Dr, 
li, Montague Butler became headmaster, and 
established the school on its present basis. 
The Tercentenary Festival was held in 1871; 
with the passing of the Public Schools Act in 
1868 now statutes were drawn up for the gov- 
ernment of the school : benefactions continued 
to pour in; new buildings sprang up, and land 
was bought around the school to secure the 
seclusion and retreat which the suburban 
growth of London was making less possible; 
tho cuiTiculum was no longer monopolized by 
the classical studies; music and school songs 
became an important feature of tho school 
under Mr. John Farmer, whose influence spread 
to many other schools; and in 1882 the broader 
relations of the school with the world were em- 
phasized by the founding of a mission among the 
poor in dotting Hill, London. Under Bijkop 
Wclldon, Dr. Wood, and tho present head- 
master, Rev. Lionel Ford, Harrow continues to 
maintain the best tradition of the great Public 
Schools and to exercise an influence through its 
distinguished alumni in church and state, in 
the army, in professional and commercial life. 

As at present organized, the school is divided 
into classical and modern sides, the latter 
intended for preparation for the army, civil 
service, or business. Ho boys are admitted 
under twelve years of age. The number of 
boys is about 600, the majority being on the 
classical side. There are seventeen boarding 
houses. Athletics play an important part at 
Harrow, as at most English schools; cricket is 
perhaps the most popular game, interest 
centering as it does on the annual match with 
Eton. Other sports arc local football games, 
swimming, squash and rackets; a rifle corps was 
established in the days of Dr. Vaughan. 

A, F. L. ANi> L L. K. 

See Athletics, Educational; Public 
Schools. 
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HART, JOHN SEELEY (1810-1877).— 
Normal and high school principal and educa- 
tional author; was born at Stockbridge, Mass,, 
on Jan, 28, 1810. He was educated in the 
academy at Wilkes-Barre, Pa^ and at Prince- 
ton, graduating in 1830.^ He subsequently 
took a course in the Princeton Theological 
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Seminary. Ho was instructor at Princeton, 
1832-1830; principal of the Eclgohill School, 
1830-1841; principal of the Central High 
School at Philadelphia, 1842-1858; principal 
of the Now Jersey State Normal School at 
Trowton , ISG3- 187 1 ; and professor at Pvi iiceton, 
1872^1874. He established the Pennsylvania 
Common School Journal in 1844; edited ^ar- 
tain's Maijazine from 1840 to 1862, and in 1869 
he founded the Sunday School Times, While 
principal of the Central High School be organ- 
ized Saturday classes for teachers. Besides his 
Jn tiu Classroom^ and a half dozen textbooks 
on the teaching of English grammar, language, 
and literature, lie was the author of a number 
of essays on educational subjects. W. S. M. 
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HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. Founded in 1834 by 
the Pastoral Union of Connecticut as the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut at East 
Windsor Ilillj moved to Hartford in 1865, 
and present title adopted in 1885. Students, 
men and women, who already hold college 
degrees are admitted. ^ A knowledge of Greek 
is necessary for pursuit of tho regular course, 
which extends over three years. Specialization 
is encouraged in one of livo groups: Old Testa- 
ment, New Testament, History. Systematics, 
and Practies. Courses m psychology and peda- 
gogy are given in the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy, and ooui'ses in comparative religions in 
the Hartford School of Missions, both of which 
institnUona tvio affiliated with the seminary. 
The seminary confers tho degrees of Ph.D., 
S.T.M,, B. Sno. Mus., and B.D., on com- 
3 )lction of tho necessary courses and require- 
ments, and tho degree of S.T.D., honoris causa. 
There are twenty-seven members on the teach- 
ing staff, 

HARTLEY, DAVID (1705-1767). — Physi- 
cian and philosopher, educated at Cambridge. 
His chief work, Observalions on Man, was piib- 
lislied in two volumes in 1740. Hartley was 
the first to apply syatoinatically the doctrine 
of tho association of ideas, which he got from 
Looko and Gay. Sense impressions leave 
copies of themselves in the form of simple ideas 
of sensation, — the elements of which tho 
mental life is compounded. By association 
these get the power to call up other ideas, and 
by connection with ideas of pleasure and pain, 
will ell constitute desire and aversion, they 
become^ also tho starting point of actions. 
Action ia duo in tho beginning to a mcchamcal 
overflow from sensory into motor channels. 
Hartley's medical interest led him also to formu- 
late a physiological doctrine to which ho at- 
tached great importance. This is tho theory, 
suggested by Newton's Principia^ of a physical 


cause of all mental facts in. vibrations of tho 
infill itcsinial medullary particles. Ho does not 
press, however, tho question of tlie precise re- 
lation between mind and body, but is content 
to postulate a correlation. His theory of 
ftS&OGiation is piacticnUy independeut of tho 
vibration theorv, which last was usually neg- 
lected by his followers. Hartley's treatment 
of eduentipn is incidental. The only appli- 
cation of the assoeiatioti doctrino which comes 
in very close contact with its methods in de- 
tail is his discussion o! tlio development of 
language through hearing, speaking, rending, 
and writing. In a general way, however, 
Hartley has a high seiiso of tho value of cdu- 
oation, which is tlio great remedy for tlio needs 
of the time, and whose method is to be deter- 
mined by tracing back tho process through 
which associations have arisen. Since affec- 
tions and passions are only aggregates of 8im])lo 
ideas, and the objects whicli excito them are 
due to association, moral education is amenable 
to the association doctrine. All motives go 
back in tho end to personal pleasures and pains, 
but since desire can l>o shifted by a perfect 
fusion from the sensation to its antecedent. 
Hartley proclaims vigorously the possibiUty oi 

disinterested " motives, which morality and 
religion demand. These represent tho end of 
all training, and Hartley advocates greater 
attention in education to sacred learning, and 
less to Uie lewd poets.” HU doctrine of 
dotorminism also^ exalts tho importance of 
education by basing development on the in- 
fluence of environment; and the absence of 
any definite instinctive bias in his psychology 
goes to mako traiiVmg practically all-powerful. 

With proper incentives and "restraints few 
cliildrcn would miscarry." 'Ht is evident 
that children may be formed and moulded as 
wo please," " If two beings whose affections 
and passions are at present in different pro- 
portions bo exposed for an indefinite time to the 
same impressions and associations, they will 
at last become perfectly similar and oven equals.” 
The application of this as a means of social 
reform and reconstruction is, however, of later 
date; HavUey himself conceives that tho tra- 
ditional results of association arc largely to bo 
followed. The value of physical education 
also has some recognition, especially in one of 
his medical tracts, This also lias a moral 
value in aiding to restrain desires. A. K. R. 
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HARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, 
SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND. — An insti- 
tution founded in 1862 under the will of Mr, 
Henry R. Hartley to afford facilities for a 
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liberal and professional education to the in- 
iiabitants of Southampton and the neighbor- 
ing countries. Attention was at first paid only 
to preparation for army and civil service 
examinations; in 1871 a science and art de- 
partment was opened and preparation was given 
for the examinations of the Science and Art 
Department, ^ South Kensington. In 1896 
work of a university character was begun, and 
in 1902 the institution was recognised as a 
xinivorsity coUogo and received grants iiom the 
Treasury. At the present day classes aro 
conducted in arts and sciences, medicine and 
dentistry, engineering, education in the day 
training department recognized by the Board 
of Education. Evening classes aro held in 
technical, commercial, industrial, and scientific 
subjects, and facilities aro afforded for students 
who were unable to attend a secondary school 
to attend a course of evening work to qualify 
for entrance into the day classes. Hartley 
College docs not grant degrees but students 
may be prepared for degrees, in other univer- 
sities. Public lectures aro conducted by the 
institution. Support is given by tho^ Treasury 
and several local county and munioipnl au- 
thorities in and around Southampton. A pro- 
posal is now on foot to scouro a university 
charter for the college. In 1910 the teaching 
staff consisted of twenty-eight teaohers and 
the student enrollment ^Yas 230 in day and 600 
in evening classes. 
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HARTLIB, SAMUEL (nGOO-1670) . — The 
best known educationist of his time in Eng- 
land. _ He was the son of a Polish merchant by 
his tliird wife, who is supposed to have been an 
English lady. He came over to England from 
Germany (probably from Elbing) in 1028, and 
engaged in educational and other social plans. 
Hartlib, in a remarkable appeal to the House 
of Commons (about 1660), says that he had 
tried “ to serve his generation,'^ and amongst 
other things ** by erecting a little Academy tor 
tlio education of the Gentry of the Nation, to 
aclvanco Piety. Learning, Morality and other 
exercises of industry not usual then in common 
schools.” Evelyn {q,Vy) states that he had re- 
lieved Hartlib^s necessities, and evidently the 
latter \va3 too lavish for his means in helping on 
educational and social plans. Yet in 1646 a 
ensiou of £100 a year was conferred upon him 
y Parliament, and afterwards this was raised 
to £300 a year. 

In 1647 Hartlib wrote his CouBideraiions 
Undiitg to the llapi^ AccomplUhncnt o/ Eng^ 
land's Rejonnation in Church and Slaie^ in 
which ho \irgcs that it is the duty of the magis- 
trates ” to see schools opened, provided with 
teachers, endowed with maintenance, regulated 
with constitutions,’ and to have instructors and 
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overseers to the observance of good order in 
this business.” Without such reforms of 
schools no other work of Reformation,” says 
Hartlib, will ever bo effectual,” Ilig grading 
of schools was similar to that of Comeniua 
(^.v.) and to that of Duty (g.i/.), A further 
Bchemo in which the threo joined, and about 
which Dury also wrote, was the establishment 
of an ” Offico of Address,” to be established in 
London and to deal with both bodily and spirit- 
ual maUers. It was to be useful to the poor, 
by heluiug them to omp|loyment and by clis- 
tin^uisliiug the industrious from the idle. 
This is, apparently, the first suggestion of a 
government bureau of labor. Next, tlie 
office WHS to bo the medium of communication 
in ” matters of the mind.” The warden of 
the office was to keep all kinds of registers, 
inventories, catalogues, and lists containing 
tho peculiar objects whereof ho should furnish 
information for address to such ns shall desire it, 
or to whom it might bo advantageous for public 
good to send information. In religion the 
office was to help to rectify^ mistakes and pre- 
vent tho increase of divisions and disorders 
about disputed opinions or religious practice, 
Tiiis was tlic especial mission of Dury, with 
whom Hartlib worked in close conference. 
In education, tho Director of ^le Office of 
Address was to advance learning, in accordance 
with Lord Bacon's plea, and to ”hclp to per- 
fect Mr. Comonius'n undertakings, chiefly on 
tho Method of Teaching Languages, Sciences 
and of Ifouiuling] ordinary schools for all ages 
and qualities of scholars.” Lastly the Offico of 
Address was to encourage the dissemination of 
information about inventions, so as to increase 
their public sevvleoablcness. Gommumeations 
were thus to be established tliroughoxit tho 
workers and thinkers of this countrj^ and also 
with tho BCtvants abroad. Tho important 
functions which ho thought tho State could 
perform in intellectual progress may be further 
seen in his Dmrvplion of the Famous Kingdom 
o/ Macariat simoing its excellent Government, 
wherein the Inhabitants live in great l^rosperity 
Health and Happiness; the king obeyed, the 
Nobles ho 7 io 7 ircd and all good men 7'especled; 
Vice punished and Virtue rewarded. An ex- 
ample to other Nations; In a Dialogue between 
a Scholar and a Traveller, 1641 [16 pp.]. To 
Hartlib's nnnoyanco, Macaria was satirized in 
John Sadler’s Olbia in 1060, whore reference 
to ” education of tho children, in Sciences, Arts 
and Manufactures” is brought in, after tho 
manner of Hartlib, 

Besides writing on education, Hartlib was 
a center of a moat rcmnrkablo educational 
group. John Milton (q.v.) wrote tho Tractale in 
response to Hartlib’s auggcstioii. So Dury 
was stimulated by him. Other friends wero 
John Hall (g.y.), John Webster Gcorgo 

Snell ( 7 .t>.), and Hezokiah Woodward (^.y.). 
As belonging to HartUb’a group, united in the 
desire to promote tho advancement of learning 
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under Baconian influence, were also John Pell, 
in his Idea oj the MatkemalicSf Sir William Potty 
(q.y.). Abraham Cowley (q.a.), and John Evelyn 
(g.v,), HavtUb was also in close touch with 
progressive leaders abroad. He was apparently 
one of the loaders in the proposed invitation to 
John Amos Conieniua (g.y.) to come over to 
England and to have Chelsea College assigned 
for his echicattonnl purposes. 

In 1050 Hartlib wrote a notable tractate, 
London's Chariit; enlarged^ SiiUing the Orpkards 
Cry^ ill which he suggested to Pavliamont that 
it should grant JCIOOO toward work for the om- 
ployment of the poor and for the education of 
poor children. Ho describes the laws and ofliccns 
necessary for the control of children in a work- 
house. 

On the theoretical side of education, Hartlib 
published tlio following interesting collection 
of tractates: A True and Iteadie Way to Learn 
the Laline TonguCt Attested by three exccUently 
Learned and Approved Atiikors of Three Nations; 
Eilhardus LtthinuSf a German; Mr. Richard 
Carew of Anthony, in Cormvall; the French 
Lord of Motilaigne, Presented to the Impar’tial 
both Public and Private Considerations of those 
that seek the Advancement of Learnuig in those 
Nations, ■ By JSa7n^^c^ Ifartlib, Es^,f 1054. 
Other educational works in the publication of 
which Hartlib took part are: (1) Conatunm 
Comenianorum prcdmlia ex Bibliotheca S, H, 
0,VQm(Ci 1637. (The Address to the Render, 
2 pp.j in Latin, is by Hartlib.) (2) Reverendi 
el ctorissivn viri Johannis Amos Comcnii, 
Pansophiw Prodromus, etc. Loiulon, 1639. 
(8 pp. in Latin. To Reader by Hartlib.) (3) 
A rcformalion of Schooled, designed in two e.r- 
cellcjil Treatises: The first whereof smmarily 
shewclh the great necessity of a general Reforma- 
tion of common learning. What grounds of hope 
there are for suck a Reformation, How it may 
be brought to pass: The second answers certain 
objections ordinarily made against such under- 
takings, and describes Ihe seueratl Parts and 
7Mes of IPorA-s ivhich are shortly to follow. 
Trri7/en maiiy years agoc in Laline by that 
Reverend, Coaly, learned and famous Divine Mr. 
John Amos Conienius . , . Now translated 
into English and published by Samuel Ilarllih, 
for ihe generall good of Ihn Nation, 1642. (4) 

A Continuation of Mr. John Awos Coincnuis 
School Endeavours, Or a Summary Dcluiealion 
of Dr. Cyprian Kinner Silc.sittn his 'Thoughts 
concerning Education: Or the Way and Method 
of Teaching. . , . Translated otd of the Original 
Laline iratismiUed to Sam. IfarUib, and by him 
published, etc. 1648. (Sco Kinnbii, CYvniAN.) 
(5) An Essay for Advancement of Husbandry- 
Learning; or propositions for ike erecting a 
Collcdge of Husbandry: and in order thereunto 
for the taking in of Pupills or Apprentices, etc. 
1651. (This invites contributions to be sent 
into Samuel Hartlib for the object named.) 

Hartlib’s name i.s nlso associated with the 
publication of many other collections, together 


with original contributions on such subjects as 
husbandry, Lucriferoua and fructiferous " 
experiments, planting of fruit-trees, setting out 
of Uuid, ailk-worios, bees; ehomical, uiediciual 
and ehirurgical addresses, an invention of 
engines of motion, " a common writing.” 

P. W. 
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HARTSHORN MEMORIAL COLLEGE, 
RICHMOND, VA. — An institution for tlie 
education of colored young women, estab- 
lished ill 1884. Normal preparatory and 
normal, college preparatory and college, in- 
dustrial, and music dcpavtmcirts arc main- 
tained. 'The college course leads to the degree 
of A.B, The majority of the students are in 
tlio normal departments. 

HARVARD, JOHN (1607-1038). —Tho first 
donor to Harvard CoUegc. The facts as to 
Harvard’s life have become fairly well known 
in recent years. He was the son of a butcher, 
Robert Harvard, and was born, in November, 
1C07, in High Street, Soutluvnrk, close to Lon- 
don Bridge. Ho was christened on Nov. 29, 
1007. His father died of tho plague in 1625, 
His mother, Katherine Rogers, married twice 
again, first to John Elletson or Ellison (wlio 
died in June, 1026), and then to Richard Year- 
wood (or Varwood), Member of Parliament for 
Southwark, She outlived them all, and in- 
herited money from each. She died in 1637, 
having made her will in 1635 in favor of her 
8on,s John and Thomas. John, who survived 
bis hrothcr, entered at Emma^uicl College, 
Cambridge, on Dec* 19, 1627, and gradu- 
ated in 1631, proceeding as Master of Arts in 
1635. ITc married in 1637 Ann Sadler, tlio 
daughter of a »Sussex clergyman, and, hlsmotlior 
l)cing dead, sailed for New England, wlierc 
Cambridge and Emmaiuicl men had preceded 
him. He became a townsman of Charlestown, 
Mass., on Aug. 6, 1637. " His house was 

on the site now marking the .southerly corner 
of Main Street and the Alley leading up to tho 
1'own Hall ” (J. Winsor, Memorial mslory of 
Boston, I, 395; III, XXII). On Nov. 2 
he took the Ereoman’s oath and he and 
his wife became church members four days 
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later. Though he, appjarently, was not or- 
dained, lie acted as assistant to the Rev. Z. 
Symmes, and preaelicd. O 21 Apr. 20, 1638, 
he became a member of a law-drafting com- 
niittco. This possibly was a committee ap- 
pointed to deal with the question of Gorges 
and the Charter, which had reached an acute 
stage in April, 1638. Harvard was, for that 
age, a wealthy man ng well as a echolar, and 
scorns to liaise won at onco respect and position 
in the now settlement. But his brief course 
was nearly run, and ho died of consumption on 
Sept. 14, 1638, childless. By a nuncupa- 
tive will ho left half of his estate (subsequently 
valued £779, 17s, 2d.) and his excellent 
library of 320 volumes to the proposed school 
or college at Newton (le. Cambridge). The 
matter was not left in abeyance, and the college 
was built forthwith. In December, 1C3&- 
1639, it was ordered by the General Assembly 
that the Collcdgo agreed upon formerly to 
1)0 ljuilt at Cambridge shall bo called Harvard 
College.” J. E. G. do M. 

See H>kiiVABD UNiVEnsiTy; MAssACuusETra, 
State op; Coloniaii Period in American 
Education. 

l^ehi&nces s — 

Sdu under Horvnrd Unlveraity. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. — The oldest educational institution in 
the United States. Established by vote of the 
General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, Oefc. 28, 1036, and made possible 
through a legacy in 1038 from John Havvarcl, 
the college wag given the name of Harvard in 
1639, and held its first commencement in 1642. 
The name Cambriilgo was adopted for the 
town which was to be the scat of the college 
because many of the lending men of the colony 
were graduates of the University of Cambridge, 
John Harvard himself having been a Master 
of Arts of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 

New JSngland^s Firsl FrvitSf a tract pub- 
lished ill 1643, contained the following para- 
graph: After God had carried us safe to 

NcuhEjiffland, and wco had builded our houses. 
providiKl nccossraries for our Jiveli-hood, reared 
Gonvenieut places for Gods worship, and sctled 
the Civil 1 Government: Ono of the next tilings 
wo longed for, ami looked after was to advance 
Lcarnvig , and perpetunte it to Posterity ; dread- 
ing to leave an illiterate Ministery to the 
Churches, when our present Ministers .shall lie 
in the Dust, And as wco were thinking and 
coiisultUig how to cflfcct this groat Work; it 
pleased God to stir up the heart of one Mr. 
Harvard (a godly Gentleman and a lover of 
Learning, thevo living amongst us) to give the 
one halfc of his Estate (it being in all about 
1700. 1.) towards the erecting of a Colloclgc, and 
all his Library; after him another gave 300. L 
others after them cast in more, and the pubUciuc 
hand of the State added the rest: the Colledge 


was hy common consent, appointed to be at 
Cambridge f (a place very pleasant and ac- 
comodate) and is called (accowling to the name 
of the first founder) Harvard Colledge." 

The bequest of Mr, Harvard was the first 
of the i;)rivato gifts for education which have 
distinguished American history from that day 
to this, while the act of the colony in 1636 
mplcs the beginning of state aid to higher in- 
sti tu tiojw of Jeandng in Azneriea. 

In 1642 an act was passed ” establishing the 
Overseers of Harvard College"; and in 1650 
" the charter of the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College " made the college a corpora- 
tion, to consist of a president, five fellows, and 
a treasurer, in whom should vest the property 
of the institution, and by whom, under the 
general control of the Overseers, its affairs wore 
to be directed, These acts have been sup- 
plemented hy a long scries of legislative enact- 
ments, and in 1780 wore explicitly confirmed, 
with imjiortant reaffirmation of ancient rights 
and privileges, in a section of the Constitution 
of Massachusetts entitled " The University,” 
Upon tills foundation still rests the legal ex- 
istence and organization of Harvard University, 

Most of the presidents of Harvard in the 
seventccntii and eighteenth centuries were 
drawn from the prominent ministers of the 
neighboring churches; but two (Jolin Rogers, 
1682-1684, and John Leverett, 1708-1724) 
were laymen. The . most distinguished of the 
early presidents were Increase Mather (1G85- 
1701) and Edward Holyoke (1737-1769). 

In the Struggle in the colony between the 
Congregational clergy and the more liberal 
elements the college early tended toward the 
liberal side, and a crisis occurred about 1700. 
Cotton Mather (1663-1728), a lender on the 
conservative side, failed to be elected to tho 
presidency, which his father liad held; and it 
became in many ways evident that the or- 
thodox Calvinistic party could no longer rely 
upon Harvard College, Mather accordingly 
interested liimsclf in the college already estab- 
lished in Connecticut, and in 1718 was in- 
fluential in securing for that now enierpriso 
n generous giH from Elilui Yale, a merchant 
of London. Later in tim eighteenth century 
another noteworthy epoch in the history of the 
college was made by the events of 1736-1745. 
At that time tho president, the professor of 
divinity, and tho other iiwtnictors took ground 
against the religious revival known as tho 
** Great Awakening,” and vigorously opposed 
tho tenets and utterances 0 / George WhitefieUl, 
the eloquent English evangelist, whose work 
had deeply stirred New England, The theo- 
logical development in the direction of liberal 
views was completed in 1805, when, after a 
bitter controversy, Rev. Henry Ware, nn 
avowed Unitarian, was elected to tho Hollis 
profcssorsliip of divinity. Tlic result of his 
election was the dofinito withdrawal of tlie 
Calvinistic party from the support of the college 
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and tlio foundation of Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1808 and Amherst College in 1821. 
For more than half a century from tUo date of 
Ware^s election, Harvard was a distinctively 
Unitarian college, controlled by the Massn^' 
chusetts aristocracy whoso capital was Boston. 

In tlio sovcnteentli and cightconth centuries 
Harvard received some financial aid from tlio 
State, but its support was mainly duo to a con- 
tinuous stream of private gifts from donors 
both in England and in the Ainericaix colonics. 
The IftYgcat gift of tho sevonteeiith century was 
a bequest of £1000 from Sir Matthew IIol- 
worthy. Among many largo benefactions of 
the eighteenth century the most important 
were those of Thomas Hollis, a Baptist and the 
loading layman of the English nonconformists. 
Besides sending numerous gifts of money and 
books, ho founded in 1721 tho Hollis professor- 
aliip of divinity, which is thus the oldest pro- 
fessorship in North America. 

At the Revolution tho college cordially 
aympnthizod with the American cause, ^ and 
the names of nearly all tho most prominent 
Massachusetts patriots are to be found on its 
list of graduates. In 177C, after the evacua- 
tion of Boston by the British, the honorary 
degree of LL.D, was conferred on George 
Washington, wliose headquarters were thou 
in Cambridge. 

Tlio endowment of the college at tho opening 
of tho Rovolutioimry War amounted to Icaa 
than £17,000, together with certain rents of 
real estate. The corporation proceeded to 
invest substantially the whole of this property 
in Continental and Massaohusotts certificates 
of public debt, so that the very life of tho 
l-LVLiig on tl\n mm3& of 
arms. The result of their courageous and 
patriotic policy was that in 1703, after tho close 
of the war, the oudowmont of tho college was 
estimated at upwards of 8182,000, invested in 
good securities. The nineteenth century saw 
n steady enlargement of this endowment from 
alumni and friends of tho college, gradually 
swelling into tho great annual gifts of the pres- 
ent clay. 

In tho nineteenth century, down to tho Civil 
War, the influence of Harvard Collego was 
extended beyond Massachusetts, sometimes as 
many as a fifth part of its students being drawn 
in tlioso years from the South and the Middle 
States. It was intimately involved in tho 
active intellectual life of New England, and 
a large proportion of the great Hternry figures 
of the time were graduates of Harvard (Long- 
fellow, a graduate of Bowdoin, was professor 
here, 1836-1854, and spent Ids life in Cam- 
bridge); most of tho New England poets and 
historians, and nearly all the liberal theologians 
and transcendental philosophers, wore Harvard 
men. Tho most noteworthy of the presidents 
wero John Thornton Kirkland (1810-1828), 
Josiah Quincy (1829-1846), and James Walker 
(1863-1860). In this period the resources of 


tlio university^ were increased, professional 
schools of medicine, law, divinity, and science 
built up, and the digtiuctioii of the collego 
maintained by the names of such professors 
as Jared Sparks, Edward Everett (botli of them 
afterward for short terms presidents of the 
college), Joseph Story, George Ticknor, H. W. 
Longfellow, J. R. Lowell, Benjamin Peirce, 
Louis Agassiz, Asa Gray, and 0. W. Holmes, 
and of many eminent men among the alumni, 
In thego years a number of dormitories and 
other buildings were added to the equipment of 
the university and tho endowment increased 
from $242,000 in 1800 to $2,250,000 in 1809. 
Tho list of tho college faculty grew from fifteen 
members in 1810 to twenty-four in 1869. In 
1808-04 the freshman class in tho college 
numbered 57, and tho total number of students 
in the university was 233 (besides a fair 
number of medical students); m 1868-69, tho 
corresponding figures were 128 and (including 
tho professional schools) 1043, 

In respect to educational organization, tho 
curriculum during the Puritan and provincial 
periods down to 1800 was g;radunlly freed from 
the distinctively theological cast whicli it boro 
to some extent nearly to the end of the eighteenth 
century, and in 1790 had come to consist of 
Latin, Greek, mathematics (including astron- 
omy), English composition, philosophy (meta- 
physical, moral, and political), theology, natural 
philosophy, apd (tho only option) either Hebrew 
or I^ench, With^ the one exception noted, it 
remained a jivescribed course of study for all 
alike, and was well fitted to introduce students 
to tho branches of knowledge at tiiat day 
essential to a liberally educated man. (Seo 
tlvi tlvi wt- 

niinistralion of the curriculum.) 

In tho earlier part of the nineteenth century 
the general intellectual activity of the time, 
united witli the influence of sovoral professors 
who had studied at German universities, caused 
many changes in tho discipline and course of 
study of Harvard College. The efforts of George 
Ticknor (professor 1817-1836) and others led to 
tentative progress in the direction of an elec- 
tive system of studies; and chemistry, geology, 
history, political economy, and other modern 
studies were brought in. 

At the same time pregnant changes took 
place in the government of the university. 
Until 1800 the fellows of the corporation had 
been largely ininisters ; after that date it be- 
came customary to elect but one clericol 
fellow, (Since 1884 no clergyman has been a 
member of the corporation,) The distinction 
of the position was thereby decidedly enhanced. 
At one time Joseph Story and Lemuel Shaw, 
two of the greatest jurists that this country has 
produced, and Nathaniel Bowditch, tho fore- 
most American mathematician of his dny, made 
three out of the five fellows. In 1843 tho 
Board of Overseers was opened to ministers 
not of tho Congregational denomination; and 
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a still more important stop was taken when government in the utiivcrsity^ Tlic chief 

the Commonwealth relinquished its ropre- progressive polioica of his ndmitiiatration thus 

sentation in the overseers. From the bcgiii'- far have been the introduction of a system by 

ning the Governor and other high public officers, which undergraduates are compelled to adopt 

including the council and later the whole state a definite aim in their choice of elective studies, 

senate, had had scats on this board- but in the strengthening of the purpose to keep pro- 

1865 the right of election was wholly trans- fessional and technical work out of the uncler^ 

f erred to the alumni of the college, and since graduate course of study, and a more careful 

that time the state has had no share in the fostering of the solidarity of unde rgruduate life, 

admiaUtration of Harvard. Tliis was the In the govenuncut of Harvard the Corpora- 
culminating event of a long struggle in which tion, a sclf-pcrpctuating body composed of the 
the orthodox party of Massachusetts, allied president, five fellows, and llic treasurer, is 

with certain political interests, had sought to charged with the executive control of both the 

wrest from the Boston Unitarians an effective financial and the educational administration, 

share in the control of^ Harvard. But tho The Board of Overseers, consisting of thirty 

result was not a partisan victory; it came about members elected by the alumni together with 

through the relaxation of the rancor of ancient the president and treasurer of the university, 

controversies under the engrossing tasks and possesses undefined but extensive powers. The 

opportunities of a new period of national life, consent of the overseers is rc(iuisite for tho 

and it brought to the university no restriction election of the members of the corporation and 

of scope. By permitting the introduction into of professors, and for tho appointment of all 

thcoverseors of persons not resident in Masaa- major officers of instruction and government, 

chusetts, and in other ways, under what proved To the overseens are referred nil important 

to bo more democratic influences, the now organ- constituUoiiai acts of the corporation and tlxe 

izationled to an increase in size and power far several faculties; and they have the duty of 

beyond expectation* inspecting cver^ part of the university through 

Since the Civil War Harvard has shared in numerous spectal committees, and of making 

tho growtli upon which tho whole North and recommendations to the proper administrative 

West of the United States then entered. Its authorities.^ 

history in this period is the history of the nd- The president is n inembor of all the facultie.s 

ministration of Charles William Eliot (boi’ii as well as of the governing boards, and in prac- 

1834; president 1800-1909), President Eliot tice always attends their meetings. Professors 

xvas able by his foresight, breadth of interest, and otlier higher officers are appointed by iho 

and skill in organization and administration, corporation and overseers on the uoinhiation 

by his .single-minded devotion to high aims, of the president, after informal consultation 

and by the dignity of his personal character, witli the professors of the department. In the 

to use the now forces of the time, command medical faculty alone the board of full professors 
innumerable gifts aggregating a ^veat sum of fonnally nommatea to professorships. For 
money, and hold tho enthusiastic loyalty of the professional schools the several (loans liave, 
a rapidly increasing and able staff, In tho as a rule, complete responsibility for organ! za- 
forty years of his presidency he was able to see tion and educational work, with tlio control 
Harvard widely extend the borders of its work, of the budget ; but Harvard College and the 
quadruple in numbor of students, and establish Graduate School of Arts and Sciences arc under 
its position as a great national iinivcraity, in- the immediate direction of the president, the 
fluential throughout America and honored deans being mainly ccmccnicd with tho super- 
boyond the seas. His efforts were especially vision and diseipline of the .students, 
devoted to tho coniplcto application of the Tim faculties arc four: Arts and Sciciujca, 
elective principle in undergraduate studies, Divinity, Law, and ARdicme, each consisting 
the maintenance of strict standards of oxnmiiia- of all those o (fleers giving instruction in tliat 
tions for cntrauco and graduation, the inclusion faculty xvlio arc appointed for a term of more 
of all branches of knowledge and the arts in tliaii one year. Instructors who arc membera 
tho opportunities offered to students, the re- of a faculty.as well asall ])rofe.ssors, have ayote, 
quirement of a college degree for adiiiissiou to and. save in the Faculty of Medicine, tiic lugber 
tile professional schools, and tho insistence on grades of instructors possess no privileges not 
tho highest scientific ideals in all the graduate enjoyed by the younger men in the faculty. It 
and professional departments. His ndininistra- is clmrnctoristic of Harvard that the heads of 
tion deliberately followed the principle of departments in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
freedom ns a moral force in the methods of have no authority of control, but arc merely 
student discipline and in the regulation of tho chairmen, who arc frc(|ueiitly changed- . Tins 
undergraduate curriculum; and xyas conspieu- permits the younger men to fill these positions, 
ous for firmness, generosity, and justice in the and is believed to be of advantage to the uni- 
treatment of tho faculties and officers of instruc- vevsity by enabling the assistant professors and 
tion. instructors to exert a stronger influence for 

The present president is Abbott Lawrence progress in educational methods. The faculties 
Lowell, at the txme of his election professor of hold frequent meetings, — the Faculty of Arts 
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and SoiencGB often meeting owcg a week, --and 
arc active legislative bodies. The diaoipliuo 
of students and otlior administrative duties 
are devolved in the laigcr faftultica upon ad- 
mini strati VO boards, and the Raculty of Arts 
and Sciences is divided into departmental com- 
miUees, to whieK are ^ intrusted important 
powers of detailed administration. 

Harvard College is the heart of tho uni- 
versity. With it is intimately associated the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. By 
an anomaly among the professional schools, 
tho Graduate School of Applied Science and 
(until 1912) tho Graduate School of Business 
Administration are also under the Faculty of 
Atta and Scicncea. There is no division into 
an undergraduate and graduate faculty^ of arts 
and sciences; and tho courses of study in Har- 
vard College and the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences are not sharply distinguished. ^ 

Entrance to Harvard Coliego is by examina- 
tion only, and many eaiulidates are annually 
rojeoted. By the now system of requirements, 
adopted in 1911, the adequacy of oach can- 
didate's program of preparatory atudics is 
separately investigated^ and, if the program 
is found btisfaotory, the result of his educa- 
tion is tested by four examinations*. (1) in 
English; (2) in Latin or (for a candidate for 
S.B.) a modern language; (3) in mathematics 
or phyaica or ehemistry; and (4) in that one 
whici^ a candidate may choose out of a list of 
seven specified subjects. This plan, which is 
intondod to bring Harvard into ready contact 
with the better high schools of all parts of tho 
country, is at present maintained parallel to 
the old ay atom, under which every aubieet 
studied in the preparatory course is tested by 
examination. Of the total miinhor entering 
in the ton years 1901-1010, 44 per eent came 
from public schools, 50 per cent from private and 
endowed schools. Of the oiglity-threc candidates 
admitted under the new plan in 1911, 84 per 
cent came from public schools, 10 per cent 


from private aud endowed ac hoola. The degrees 
of A.B. and S.B, are given in Liar yard College, 
the chief difference being that candidates for 
A.B, a.re required to pass an entraneo ex- 
amination in Latin. 

Harvard baa not favored tho plan of inter- 
weaving tho collcgo and professional courses 
into a ** combined course" for the two degrees, 
but has insisted that a ^student shall have 
aubatantially completed hia work for a eoUege 
degree before entering tho professional sohool. 
A considerable number of students, however, 
complete all the requirements for the bacKelor’a 
degree in three or three and one half years. 

The degrees of A.B. and S.B. and all other 
ordinary degrees aro given only for resident 
work, except in so far as work in another 
institution is counted for advanced standing. 
In order to provide for students in the Sum- 
mer School and in the extension courses, the 
degree of Associate in Arts was established in 
1910. It calls for tho same number of courses 
to be regularly attended as for a bacliclor^s 
degree, but requires neither entrance examina- 
tions nor technical rcsidoneo." 

Since 1886 attendance at religious sej’VJCcs 
has not been required of students. In tho 
university chapel morning prayerB are held 
daily, with a regular service on Sunday morn- 
ing. The religious services arc directed by a 
board of five preachers of various denomina- 
tions, under tho chairmanship of a resident 
professor who is in tlic relation of a college 
pastor. Each preacher gives several weeks of 
continuous service at tho college, conducting 
the services and consulti ng with st udents . The 
work of the chapel is supplemented by the 
usual voluntary aBsoeiationa of students, — 
undenominational, Episcopal, and Roman 
Catholic, 

The various departments of tho university, 
with the date of establishment and tho num- 
ber of Btudenta and of inemberB of the faculty 
in 1911-1912, are shown in the following table. 


Date 


SruDENTa 


No&tn&tt tH Faoui/ty 

NOT mciiUDINOTnE 
PnEalDENTT 


1. FftowUy o£ A»l9 bwI ScvftDcca 

ifflrvard Ccileg<3 

QraduaCo School of Arta nnd Sciences , . . 
Graduato School of Applied Sclcnco .... 


Gradustc School of Btasinoss Administrntlon . 

II. Divinily School 

Ill, Lsw School .............. I 

Mcdlclno 

School . . t , , « I • I . * , 
(transferred to Boston 1810) 

Dental School 

Totnl 

V. Affiliated Students — 

Bxtenaion Students 

SiitnmcT School of Arts and Soloncoa dOll) , 
BvinToer Sthwl ol Mwlkitio fteu> • . • « 
Summer School of Dental Mcdloino (1011) . . 


IV. FscuUy of 
Medical 


1630 

2262 

1872 

464 

1817, re- 
orgnnizod 



123 


79 

1810 

48 

1817 

803 

1782 

275 

1807 

164 


4203 


111 

1871 

787 

1882 

267 

IDll 

11 


170 


10 

04 


t In addition to atndontn (621) it^king. oontflOft sWea by tlntvnid inaltnoloTa In tbn Boston ’’EzlonaVon 
CdUTiSes/' 
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Tho total number of members of faculties, The University Library includes tho main 
omitliiig names counted twice, was 248 in collection in Gore Hall and the libraries of tho 

1911-1912. In addition, over 450 oIBcers hold- various departments, of which the library of 
ini5 annual appointments wore members of tho the Law School (in 1011, 120,000 volumes, 
teaching staff, i i* . 14,250 pamphlets) and of the Museum of Com- 

For admission to candidacy for a professional paratiyc Zoology are tho moat important, 
degree a prior degree from a recognized cojiogo The Divinity Library has now been united 
or technical institution is regularly required, with the library of Andover Seminary to form 
except in the Dental School, for which, how- the Andover-Harvard Theological Library of 
ever, entrance requirements with examinations upwards of 100,000 volumes, without doubt 
are strictly enforced. the best equipment for the work of theological 

Among the more notable recent develop- scholars to be found in this country. The 
ments in professional instruction is tho trans- University Library contained, July 1, 1911, 
formation of the School of Applied Science 1,587,734 volumes and pamphlets; and its 
(formerly called the Lawrence Scientific School) ago, careful selection, and many valuable 
from an undergraduate technical school, parallel accessions by special gift givo it a distinction 
to the college, into a graduate school, resting far beyond its size, 

on a previous college course and including tho Affiliated with the university are Radcliffo 
following departments, in each of which an College (for women, established under an earlier 
appropriate professional degree is conferred: name in 1879), Andover Theological Seminary 
Giigineering (civil, mechanical, and electrical), (1808), already mentioned, and tho School for 
mining, metallurgy, architecture, landscape SociaMVorkers (1904). Extension teaching to 
architecture, forestry, applied physics, applied persons mainly engaged in other occupations 
chemistry, applied zoology, and applied geology, is carried on not only in the Summer School, 
Recently established (1008) is also tho but also through a share in the winter courses 
Graduate School of Business Administration, ^ivon in Boston under a committee repreaent- 
designed through courses in accounting, com- ing Harvard, Tufts, the Massachusetts Insti- 
morcial law, economic resources, industrial tute of Technology, Boston College, Boston 
organization, banking and finance, transporta- University, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
tion, and insurance to fit college graduates for Wollesloy, and Simmonfl. 
administrative positions in tho business world. Tho grounds used for academic purposes 
Tho Divinity School, originally Unitarian, is (not including investments in real estate) 
now an undonominational school of theology, cover about five hundred acres in Cambridge 
and its faculty includes professors of three and Boston, togotlior with tho Engineering 
different denominations. With it has mow Camp property of seven hundred acres at 
become associated Andover Theological Semi- Squam Lake, New Hampshire, the Harvard 
nary (Congregational), in consequence of tho Forest of two thousand acres at Petersham, 
removal of the latter to Cambridge in 1908 Mass., and the Observatory at Arequipa, 
and its formal affiliation with the university. Peru, The value of the buildings is esti- 
The courses of the Faculty of Divinity and of mated at upwards of $12,000,000. The total 
tho Andover faculty are so planned as to form income-bearing endowment oi the university, 
one systematic body of instruction. ^ July 1, 1911, was about $24,300,000. The 

The clinical facilities of the Medical School annual net income from all sources in 1910- 
have hitherto been provided at the Massa- 1911 was upwards of $2,400,000, made up 
chusetts General Hospital, the Boston City approximately as follows: income from in- 
Hospifcal, and ten other hospitals and dis- vestments, $1,140,000, fees and rents from 
pensaries in and near Boston. These facilities students, $965,000;^ miscellaneous income, 
arc now to receive an important inorense by $58,600; gifts for immodiato use (excluding 
the erection, already begun, of the Peter Bent gifts for buildings), $268,000. Tho expenditure 
Brigham Hospital on land adjoining the was approximately as follows; for administra- 
property of the Medical School. This ^reat tion,$103,000; educational purposes, $1,368,000; 
hospital, which has a largo endowment, is to scientific research and other activities, $626,000 : 
be conducted, and its chief officers have been aids to students, $184,000; repairs and care of 
selected, by a joint arrangement between its the buildings and grounds, $166,000, The 
trustees and the Medical School. gifts and bequests to the university, large and 

The chief scientific Gstablishments of the small, from countless benof actors, have ayer- 
university, be,sides the various laboratories, are aged for tho ten years 1901-1911 over 
tho following; Mineralogical Museum (1793), $1,740,060 annually. 

Botanic Garden (1807), Astronomical Observa- Harvard University draws its students from 
tory (1843), Museum of Comparative Zoology every part of the United States; but a little 
(1859), Gray Herbarium (1864), Peabody less than one half of tho whole number usually 
Aluseum of American Arohojology and Eth- come from tho neighboring population of tlie 
nology (1866), Bussey Institution (agriculture) Massachusetts cities and towns. In the Col- 
(1871), Arnold Arboretum (1872), Harvard lege 66 per cent of the students were from 
Forest at Petersham, Mass, (1907). Massachusetts, 4 per cent from tho other 
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Now England states, and 40 per cent from 
outside of New England. A large proportion 
of tho students both in Harvard College and 
in the graduate schools support theinaelvcs in 
part by their own work during their course. 
The soholarshins and other beneficiary aid 
granted annually to students in Harvard 
College amount to upwards of S65,000. In 
tho professional and other graduate schools 
upwards of $90,000 is annually available for 
this purpose. AU aid is given specifically from 
endowments or from university income, never in 
Ibc form of temission of tho charge for tuition. 

In Harvard College student life on all its 
sides and undergraduate athletic organisation 
are highly developed . Tho most important 
athlctio contests arc those with Yale; next to 
theao in student interest come games and 
races with Dartmouth and Cornell. The inoro 
conspicuous student clubs are local organiza- 
tions, not connected with the fraternities of 
other colleges; and but few of the society 
buildings provide chambers for students’ lodg- 
ings. The social organization of the iindcr- 
gradimtcs in the college is wholly^ distinct from 
thclife of the graduate and professional students. 

Tho following inscription, set high over tho 
.stage in Sanders Theater, well states the ideals 
which have guided the history of Harvard: — ■ 

iJio • IN > sitvcgTurnvs 
r.T • iNcvLTja . locia 

ANOLI • DOitO . pnorvoi 

AKXo « POST • cnixi^rrvM • natvm • ci i . lo . c.* .\sxvi 

POST • OOJJJNIAM •live > DEDVCT.Mt . VI 
aAFlKXTJAM • RATI • ANTR . OMNIA • COieNOAM 
^|JOT.AM • PUIILIC^; . CONDIDRRVNT 
CONPITAII • CHRISTO • ET • l;c<!it;9lAE * RH’AVERVNT 
QVXr • AVCTA • tOltANNiS • HAHVARD • MVKIFICENTIA 
A * LiriERARVM . FAVTOnjnVa . CVSI . KOSTRATinVa . TVM * MXTERNia 
TDRNTIORM . aDIVTA 

ALVMNORVM • DENlQVR . PIDKI * COMM19SA 
An • EXIOVW • PEROVLTA • INITIJS* Aft. JIAIORA • IlBnVM . iNCBEMENTA 
PRAEBIDVM • eOClonVM . ISflPBCTORVM . BBNATV9 AOADEUlCI 
CONSIWH ♦ EP * PRVDBNTU • ET * CVRA 
OPTVMA8 . ARTKS . VTRTVTEa • PVHLICAS • PHIVATAfl 
COI.VIT . COMT 


QV|iAVTEM«DOCTl.FVRR)ST.rVlX5CBVKT*QVABt-9PJ.BNDOR.FinitAUKim 
ET • qvi • AO • IVSTITIAM RRVDlVNT • MVLTOS 
qVASl • STEiLAB • JN . PPPPUTVAS • AETERNITATPQ 

J. H. R. 

See the various topics under College, 
American; Universities. 


HASBROtJCH, ABRAHAM BRUYN (1791- 
1579). — Statesman and eollcgo president; was 
gracluated from Yale College in 1810. Ho 
WAS active in political life and was president of 
Rutgers College from 1840 to 1850. He pub- 
lished a number of historical essays. 

W. S. M. 

See Rutgers College. 

HASKELL, DANIEL (1784-1848). Geog- 
rapher and college president; was graduated 
from Yale College in 1802. He was for many 
years teacher and priueipal of elementary 
and secondary schools, and was president of the 
University of Vermont from 1821 to 1824. 
His publications include Gazetteer of the United 
Stales (1843) and Geographical Dictionary (1844), 

W. S. M. 

HASSLER, FERDINAND RUDOLPH 
(1770-1843). — Textbook author and first su- 
perintendent of the United States coast survey; 
was educated in Switzerland. Ho was for 
some years instructor of mathematics in the 
United States Military Academy, and after- 
wards professor in Union College. He organ- 
ized the United States Const Survey, and was 
its first superintendent. His works include 
textbooks on arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, 
and trigonometry, besides numerous publica- 
tions on scion tific subjects. W, S. M. 

HASTINGS COLLEGE, HASTINGS, NEB. 
— A coeducational institution opened in 1882 
under the control of the Synod of Nebraska 
of tho Presbyterian Church. Academic, collegi- 
ate, normal, music, and oratory departments 
are maintaiued. The entrance requiremonts 
are equivalent to about fifteen points of high 
school work. The three courses of the col- 
lege, classical, scientific, and philosophical, lend 
respectively to tho degrees of A.B., B.S., and 
Pji.B, The faculty numbers fourteen members, 

HATCH ACT. *— See Agricultural Edu- 
cation. 


Roferencea ; — 

Eliot, C. W, (/ntrersiVi/ 4<imtmsfrano«. (Now York, 
1905.) 

S. a. a Sketch of the llistoru of Tlanard CoUege 
and oj Present State, (Boston, 1848.) 

Hazard VnhmUu, Harxard College^ and the Qraduate 
Schools Cnuhllaliod by the university). 

The UarTcard Hook, 2 vols. (Canibrklgo, 1874.) 

The Harmrd Qraduates' Magazine (published Quarterly). 
(Boston, 1892- .) 

IIiLL, G, IJinicDKCK. Ilari'ard College, hg Oxonian, 
(New York, 1894.) 

QJficiai Ouide to Harvard Vniver&Uu, edited by tho Har- 
vard Memorial Society (published by the univer- 
sity', 1907), 

PEincB, Bkmjamin. a Historu of Harvard Universilu 
(horn IGilOto 17G9). (Cambtidac, 1833.) 

Qoincy, Josiau. The History of Harvard umVerarty, 
2 vols. (Cambridge, 1840.) 

TnAYEn, H, History and Customs of Harvard 
University, in J. L. Chamberlain, Universities 
and their Sons, Vol. I. (Boston, 1898.) 


HAUN, JOHN ERNEST CHRISTIAN 
(1748-1801). — Educator who carried through 
a reform of the school system of Gotha 
at the end of the eighteenth century, when 
the schools had fallen into decay. He was 
appointed to the teachers’ training school at 
Gotha by Ernest the Wise (<?.y.) in 1780, and 
three years later became inspector of country 
schools. In .spite of much opposition on the 
part of the clergy and nobles who protected 
the incompetent teachers of the time and 
feared a possible increase in taxation, Haim 
succeeded \n securing a better class of teachers, 
a milder form of discipline, and sounder edu- 
cational methods. Haun was the author of 
The common-school victhod or practical in- 
struction for inspectors and teachers of every 
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Und of elementary school^ also for private schools, 
(Erfurt, 1801.) 

See Gotha, School Rbporm in. 

Reference ; — 

BaRNARo, H. A7«ertcan Journal of Educationt Vo). 
XX, p. 672. 

HAURANNE, DUVERGIER DE. — Sec 
Saint Cyban, 

HAljY, VALENTIN. — See Blind, Edu- 

cation OP TUB. 

HAVANA, TJHIVERSITY OE. — See Coda, 
Education in. 

HAVEN, JOSEPH (1816-1874). — Educa- 
tional ^vritcr ; graduated at Amhorsfe College in 
1835. Subsequently he studied at the Union 
and Auburn Theological Seminaries. He waa 
profe.ssor in Amherst College (1850-1858), 
Chicago Theological Seminary (1858-1870), 
and the University of Chicago (1871-1874). 
Ho was the author of Mental Philosophy (1857), 
Moral Philosophy (1859), and History of 
Philosophy (1876), W. S. M. 

HAVEREORD COLLEGE, HAVERFORD, 
PA. — The successor of Haverford School, 
established in the spring of 1830. The school 
was founded in order to provide a "guarded 
education ” for the sons of members of the 
Society of Friends. A by-law in the charter 
provides tliat tlie twenty-seven trustees of the 
self-perpetuating Board of Managers shall he 
members of the Society of Friends. This 
board consists of a president, a treasurer, and 
a secretary, and twenty-four trustees elected an- 
nually in three classes of eight members, each 
class to serve three years. In 1856 the school 
was changed to a college, and was authorized 
hy the legislature to grant degrees; but pre- 
viously to this time the course had been as 
extended as in most colleges. It was still 
hampered with a preparatory department, 
which was not abolished until 1861, 

The college maintains the usual under- 
graduate courses, admission to which is by 
examination only. Degrees conferred are A.B,, 
B.S., and M.A. fox one year’s graduate study 
in vcsidencG, ^ Fi-aternitics are prohibited. Al- 
though the income of Haverford College is 
exceeded by that of about 115 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States, only eight of 
tiicse pay higher salaries to professors; and 
the least rich of these eight has an income six 
times larger than Haverford. Only five Amer- 
ican colleges have n smaller proportion of 
teachers to students (1 to 6.5). To the small- 
ness of this ratio and to the unusual cxeellence 
of the instructing staff a large measure of 
Haverford’s efficieiioy i.s due. The enrollment 
in 1910-1911 was 150 students. The faculty 
consists of twenty-four members. O, Q, 


Reference ; — 

Haverford College Alumni Association, HUlory of Haver* 

ford CoUeae for First Sixty Years of its Existence, 

(Philadelphia, 1802.) 

HAWAII, TORRITORY OF. — A group of 
eijsht islands in the Pacific Ocean, located 2100 
miles southwest of San Francisco. There are 
some fifteen islands, large and small, but only 
eight are mhabitccl. These eight islands have 
a combined area of 6449 square miles, or 
about the size of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island combined, and about twice the size of 
Porto Rico. The total population in 1910 was 
191,909, or about thirty to the square mile. This 
was composed of Japanese, 79,520; Chinese, 
21,606; Portuguese, 22,701 ; Hawaiian, 26,108; 
Part Hawaiian, 11,912* Americans find Euro- 
peans, 14^409; Porto nienna, 4890. The na- 
tive race is slowly dying out, having decreased 
from about 250,000 m 1800 to 142,000 in 1822, 
49,044 in 1S72, and to 26,108 in 1910. Schools 
are maintained on only five of the isl finds, 
the other three being small and having very 
few inhabitants. The territory is organized 
into four counties, viz. Hawaii (the largest 
island), Maui, Oahu (including the^ city of 
Honolulu), and Kauai (Including tho island of 
Molokai). 

Historical. — The Islands were known by 
the^ Spaniards for about a century previous to 
their formal discovery and the introduction of 
civilization by Captain Cook in 1778. Near 
the closo of the eighteenth century they were 
united, by conquest, under one king, Kamc- 
hameha, and continued as a united kingdom 
until the revolution and abolition of the 
inonarcliy on Jan. 10, 1893. A provisional 
government and a constitutional convention 
prepared tlie way for the proclamation of a 
republic on July 4, 1894. The new republic 
applied for ndmission to the American Union, 
and a treaty of union was prepared, but later 
withdrarvn by President Cleveland. When 
the Spanish War broke out,_ the republic of 
Hawaii was annexed by a joint resolution of 
the United States Congress, passed July 7, 
1898, and on Juno 14, 1900 the congressional 
act organizing tlie territory of Hawaii went 
into effect. Since that time Hawaii has been 
governed by its own temtoriai legislature, and 
by a governor appointed by the President of 
the United States, and as a territory. 

The educatioiml history of the archipelago 
extends over a period of about ninety years. 
Soon after their arrival in 1821 the members 
of the first company of missionaries intercated 
themselves in educational matters, the fust 
spelling book having been printed in 1822. 
This may be regavded as the first step toward 
popular education in tlieso Islands, but in the 
beginning it was an education of adults rather 
than of children. Between the years 1823 
and 1827 a peculiar system of schools sprang 
up and spread rajiidly over the Islands, and 
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flourished for about ten years. The chiefs 
and tlieir immediate attendants were the first 
pupils. From 1830 to 1840 the American 
missionaries maintained model schools at caoh 
of tlioir stations. From this time thQ attend- 
ance of adults fell off rapidly, and the principal 
attention was thereafter given to the oduca'- 
tion of children. In 1831 the inissio navies 
established Lahamalima Seminary^ on tho 
island of Maui, chiefly as a training school 
for_ native teachers and preachers. Industrial 
training was from the first a prominent feature 
of the currioulum. A printing press and 
book bindery were attached to the school, 
numerous textbooks were published, and in 
1834 the fust newspaper was issued. The 
school has since boon incorporated as a part 
of tho public school system. 

The history of the public schools of Hawaii 
extends over a period of about seventy years, 
tho first school law having been enacted in 
1841 by tho king and chiefs in council. In 
1843 a Department of Public Instruction was 
organized, and tho official at tho head was 
given tho rank of Minister of tho ’Crown. 
This 
and, 

by Rev. R. Armstrong, tho father of General 
S. C. Armstrong, of Hampton fame. In 1855 
tlic dopartment was remodeled and placed 
under a Board of Education, whoso president 
exercised the same powers and was charged 
with tho same duties as those formerly belong- 
ing to tho Minister of Public Instruction. 
In 1806 the administration of the public schools 
WHS again raised to the rank of an oxecutivo 
department, to bo presided over by a minister 
and a Board of Commissioners, it being pro- 
vided that the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
should bo ea? officio Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. The act of Congress organizing the 
territorial form of government providecT for a 
Supcrinteudcinb of Public Instruction instead 
of an ex oficio minister, but otherwise made 
little change. Some additional school laws 
have been enacted by the territorial legisla- 
ture, but the form of organization remains 
very much as it was outlined in tho revised 
school law of 1896. In 1909 a School Fund Com- 
mission was croatccl, to investigate and report on 
methods of raising school funds, Tho rcporl; was 
made, and tho recommendations enacted into 
law in 1 9 1 1 , A salary schedule, a school budget, 
and a eommitteo on flchool estimates were provided 
for, and tho school appropriations made a first 
charge on tho treasury, 

Present School System, — At the head of 
the school system pf tho islands is a board 
of six school commissioners and a Territorial 
Suporintendont of Public Instruction, all of 
whom arc appointed by tho governor of tho 
Islands. ^ No j>Grson in holy orders or a minis- 
tor of religion is eligible for appointment, and 
not more than two women shall serve on tho 
board at any one time. The coraraissioncTs 


position was filled by Hon. W. Richards, 
at his death in 1847. ho was succeeded 


servo without pay, while the salary of tho 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is fixed 
at S6000 per year. Tho Superintendent and 
three commissioners, or four commissioners 
in his absence, form a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. This body, which has the 
functions of a State Board of Education, has 
general charge of the school affairs of tho 
Islands, appoints and removes subordinate 
officers, fixes all salaries, and adopts rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with law, for tho 
government of teachers and pupils, and its 
officers and agents, and for the proper carry- 
ing out of the general scheme of education for 
tho territory, ft is responsible for the con- 
duct of all educational aftaira, which are binder 
its entire charge and control. It may estab- 
lish schools for secular instruction, at such 
places and for such terms as in its discretion 
may seem advisable and wliich the funds at 
its disposal will permit. It regulates the 
course of study to be followed, and may 
classify the schools as it deems proper. The 
schools established may include normal schools, 
high schools, kindergartens, schools for tech- 
nical instruction, boarding schools, and even- 
ing schools, as well ns day schools. Classes 
for such instruction may be established in any 
sohool. All^ school property is in its name 
and possession. Teachers* conventions or in- 
stitutes may bo called or permitted, and the 
schools may be closed to enable teachers to 
attend them. 

The Suporintendent of Public Instruction, 
when present, acts ns pi’csident of the board, 
signs all warrants anci^ official acts or docu- 
ments, and presents a biennial report covering 
tho work of tho schools to, tho governor of 
tho territory. A Secretary, together with 
such assistants and office help as may bo 
necessary, is appointed by the commissioners 
to look after the business affairs of the depart- 
ment, He nets both as a secretary and a 
business manager, keeps a record of all pro- 
ceedings, conducts all correspondence, keeps 
a record of all financial transactions, and is 
responsible for all records and documents of 
the department. He acts under the direction 
of the board, and holds office at its pleasure. 

For the purposes of supervision and inspec- 
tion the Islands are divided into three inspec- 
tion or supervisory districts, and a traveling 
deputy superintendent, kno'wn officially as a 
Traveling Normal Inspector, is appointed for 
each. Visits are made by these officials to 
each school about three times each year. 
They also hold meetings of the teachers for 
tho purpoBG of giving advice and ])roraoting 
the interests of education; make inspections 
of grounds, buildings, and equipment; and 
servo as a means of communication between 
tho Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the teachers and the people. Tho islands of 
Oahu and Kauai comprise tho first inspection 
district; tho Islands of Maui and Molokai 
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the second districtj and the large island of 
Hawaii the third distriot._ Each of these 
islands is in turn divided into one or more 
school districts, for each of which an agent is 
appointed by the Board of Commissioners, to 
serve under the Traveling Inspectors and to 
act as a kind of supervising principal for a 
group of aohoolfi. For each school having 
more than one teacher one of the number is 
designated as principal* The distribution of 
schools at the close of the year 1910 was as 
follows ; — 


ISLAKt) 

PuDiiio ScHOOi.a 

PiuvAfE Schools 


Schooh 

Tefteh- 

efj 

DiV 

Schools 

Ttoch- 

era 

IlnwaU . 

0 

SS 

153 

4 

0 

32 

MnUl . . 

4 

33 

70 

3 

ISS 

41 

Molokai . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Oahu . . 

5 

30 

103 

2 

30 

ISO 

Knual . . 

6 

17 

65 

2 

3 

4 


All private schools are subject to the super- 
vision of the public educational authorities. 
Private schools can only be established by 
permisaion, based on a written petition sotting 
forth the names of the pupils and parents, the 
name or names of the teacher or teachers, and 
the approval of the parents. If the teachers 
possess the necessary qualifications and are ap- 
proved by the public school authorities, a' per- 
mit is issued authorizing such a private school. 

Educational Conditions. ^ The system of 
public instruction in the Hawaiian Islands 
reaemblcs somewhat the county school systems 
of some of the Southern states, in that the 
schools of the Islands are managed as a unit, 
and by one board of education, The result 
is that there is a uniform system of eduoation 
throughout the Islands. The course of in- 
struction. the standards for teachers, and the 
salary schedulo are uniform for tho same kind 
of work throughout tho Islands. The schools 
arc maintaiTied by appropriations and the pro- 
ceeds of general taxation, and all salaries and 
other expenses are paid hy warrants on the 
treasury. No differences exist among teachers 
on tho basis of race, sex, color, nationality, 
politics, or religion. The sole basis and 
medium of instruction in all public and private 
schools is the English lattmiage. Tuition is 
free in all public schools. Free textbooks are 
furnished to those too poor to provide them. 
Attendance from six to fifteen years is com- 
pulsory. Private schools may be selected by 
parents, if they prefer, but all children of 
school age must attend some school taught 
in tho English language, A system of truant 
officers, or school police, enforce the compul- 
sory eduoation law in the country districts as 
well ns in Honolulu. All teachers and children 
must be medically examined and bo free from 
disease. 


Both the total population and the school 
population are very mixed. For 1910 tho 
statistics as to teachers and children in the 
public and private schools were as follows; — 


Natiokalities 

Fun Cbnt of Pupils 

No. OF Teach RHS 

PuWic 

Private 

PwWic 

Private 

Hfiivailan , . 


16.01 

3.25 

72 

11 

Psrt Hawaiian. 


10.28 

4,80 

142 

22 

Acnwlcau , , 


1.83 

2.18 

180 

lOS 

Hrinsh . . , 


.41 

.34 

35 

16 

German . . . 


.0! 

.46 

7 

2 

Fortuguesa . . 


14.70 

4.S1 

33 

11 

Scandinavian .< 


.20 

.07 

7 

2 

Japanoflo. . . 


32.04 

2.47 


5 

Chinoso , , . 


8.43 

2.82 

8 

12 

ICorenna . . . 


.68 

.09 

- ■ 

3 

Porto lUcana . 


1.30 

.49 

— 


Other Forciicoora 


l.OO 

.30 

5 

14 

Totals , , 


78.38 

21.62 

480 

269 


It will bo seen from the above that five nationali- 
ties — Hawaiian, part Hawaiian, Portuguese, 
Japanese, and Chinese — represent over 90 
per cent of tho total school enrollment in the 
Islands. 

The course of study as outlined for tho 
schools of the territory covers tho usual eight 
grades, and is much like that to be found in 
American schools. Nature study, illustrative 
work, manual work, calisthenics, and music 
run through from tho first grade; sewing and 
carpentry arc taught under tho head of manual 
work: and agriculture has recently been intro- 
duced as a pTioso of nature study. Domestic 
science is taught in a number of schools. 
Public liigh schools are maintained at Hilo, 
on the island of Hawaii, and at Honolulu, 
on the island of Oahu. 

Teachors and Training. — The territory 
employed 489 teachers in 1910, and 209 were 
employed in private schools, in addition, Tho 
statistical tatle given above shows the cos- 
mopolitan nature of tho teaching force, as well 
03 of the pupils in the schools. About 21 por 
cent of the public school teachers and about 
30 per cent of the private school teachers arc 
men, 

Examinations for teachers^ certifioates are 
hold at least once each year, usually during 
tho summer vacation. Grammar grade and 
primary grade certificates arc granted to those 
who pass. The examinations for the primary 
certificate are only open to thoso who have 
had one year of professional training, one year 
of teaching experience, or who are graduates 
of a high school; and tho examinations for the 
grammar grade certificate are only open to 
those who hold primary cettificatca. Holders 
of ft university degree, a normal school diploma, 
a life certificate, or of life grammar grade 
certificates issued in the states, may be granted 
a grammar grade certificate without examina- 
tion. Life diplomas for tho territory aro also 
granted. 
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For tlio purpose of developing a teaching 
force from among those bom and reared on the 
Islands, a territorial normal school has 
gradually been dovcloncd. It is located at 
HoiioUilu. It began, about twenty years ago, 
ns an aiternoon oinss to help those teachers 
who eared to attend, In 189;“) it received 
government recognition, and a training school 
was developed. In 1905 a normal school 
building wns comiJlctecl nnd occupied, etui the 
school now olTorS courses of instruction for 
those coining clireot from the gramnmT schools, 
who constitute abmit 80 per cent of the enroll” 
meut, and also a two-yoara’ course for gradu- 
ates of the high schoola. The school is ac- 
credited by the California State Board of 
Education as of chilli valent rank to tlio Cali- 
normal schools. A latge ptoportlon^ot 
tlic teachers are still rlrawn from the main- 
land, though the native trained teachers aro 
Haid to ])os 9 C 8 s sii|>crior adaptability. 

Other Institutions. — Besjdcs the liigh school 
and the Territorial Normal School at Iloiiolulu, 
island of Oahu, and the high school at Hilo, 
island of Hawaii, the territory maintains or 
assists in maintaiidng the Boys’ Industrial 
School and the Girls' Industrial School, both 
located on the island of Oahu, and the La- 
hainaluim School, located on the island of 
Maui. The two 'mdustrial schools are reforma- 
tory in their Work. The curriculuni of the 
boys’ school is largely agricultural and manual, 
while that of the girls’ school is largely along 
the line of domestic work. The Lahainaliina 
School, whose history dates back to 1881, is 
a school for natives who wish to coinbino 
industrial training with general instruction. 
There arc five classes in the school, covering 
about the five grades from fifth to ninth in- 
clusive, Bookkeeping, military drill, printing, 
blacksmithing, carpentry, and agriculture aro 
prominent in the work of the school. The 
total onroUment in HHO was one hundred and 
five, made up of sixty-four Hawaiians, thirty 
part Hawaiians, six Japanese, four Clnneac, ami 
one Portuguese. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has maintained an experimental station 
in Honolulu since?, soon after annexation, and 
in 1907 the Hawaii College of Agriculture ami 
Mechanical Avis was established. This insti- 
tution is substantially the same in character as 
institutions of a like kind on the mainland. 
It is Bup[)orted n\ largo part by territorial 
appropriations, but also receives from the 
United States the same amuial appropriation 
(SnO.OOO) ns is given the agricultural (folloges 
of the difloreiit states, and an additional appro- 
priation of 830,000 for the agricultural experiment 
station. 

Private Schools. “ The I.slands have a num- 
ber of private schools, some of which arc of 
considerable importance. The Kamcimmelm 
Schools at Honplnlu arc \vorthy of especial 
This institution was established unclcr 


the provisions of the will of a Mrs. Bishop, a 
Hawaiian lady of high rank, who left the bifik 
of her largo property in the hands of trustees 
to endow a school for the oduentioix of children, 
wholly or in part of native blood. There is a 
Urge boarding school for girls, and a boys' 
school combining manual and technical instruc- 
tion with the ordinary school branches. Tim 
school also inaintainB a preparatory depart- 
ment. The institution is well ])rovidc(i with 
workshops and appliances, and ranks as a 
secondary manual training school. Oahu Col- 
lege is another institution worthy of especial 
mention. Founded by American missionaries 
in 1841, chartered As a public institution in 
1849, and rocharterod as a college, as well ns 
a preparatory school, in 1863, the institution 
has gvoww with time awd ban accumwiated a 
considerable endowment. A large number of 
the other private schools arc under Catholic 
Church control. F. P, C, 

References : — 

Rejforls of the Minister and (Inter) the Superinfendent 
of Public Imtruclion to the Governor of the Territory • 
(Bioiminl.) 

School Law of the Territory of Ifawaii, 


HAWLEY, GIDEON (1785-1870), — First 
state sxiperinteiident of public instruction in 
Now York, studied at Balliston Academy and 
graduated from Union College in 1809, where 
ho served as a tutor for a few years. He 
organised the common school system of New 
York and was the first state supcrmtemlcnt 
of public instruction (1812-1821). He was 
secretary of the Regents of the State of New 
York from 1814 to 1841 and a mexubor o( the 
Board of Regents from 1842 to 1870. He was 
also active in the movement for the organiza- 
tion of normal sclmola in New York. Besides 
numerous articles in educational journals, he 
was the author of Truth aiid Knoioledge (1850). 

W. S. M. 

See New York, State op. 


HAWTREY, EDWARD CRAVEN (1789- 
1862). — One of the greatest headmasters and 
later provost of Eton College (q.v.). It was 
under his influence that reforms and innova- 
tions were introduced which gave Eton a prom- 
inent position in scholarship, Hawtrey was 
born at Burnham, near Eton, of a family 
that for generations had been connected with 
the college. After being himself educated 
there and at King’s College, Cambridge, where 
he became fellow, he acted as private tutor 
for^ three years. In 1814 ho was appointed 
assistant master at Eton by Dr. Keate {q.u,)> 
Ho at once began to exercise an excellent in- 
fluence outlie pupils who came into contact with 
him by his hi^h standard of scholarship and 
culture (in addition to the classics and Hebrew, 
ho was a master in German, French, aim 
Italian) and encouraged a wide range of read- 
ing. In 1834 he became headniaster ami ixx- 
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augumted a series of much iiocdcd reforms in 
qigani 2 atiou, equipment^ and curriculum. He 


cxamiimtious and a competitive basis in class- 
work, provided better dormitovics and im- 
proved the living conditions generally, closed 
the old Christopher Inn which had long been 
the center of excesses, and scoured the abolition 
of Montcin (1847). ^ Much of his influence with 
boys was due to the introduction of a nc\v spirit 
of sympathy; instead of the harsh discipline 
meted out by Dr. Kcatc, the boys were treated 
ns gentlemen. In the first six years he had to 
meet with much opposition from the then pro- 
vost, Dr. Goodftll, but in Ids successor, Dr. 
Hodgson, ho found a sympathiser mul collabora- 
tor in many of his reforms. Under Ilawtrcy 
inathoinatics and modem languages were en- 
couraged, better textbooks and methods of 
instruction were introduced, athletics and 
theatricals were ])roinoted, and everything was 
done to provide interests to replace idleness and 
waste of timo which merely led to bullying, 
brutality, and license. In 1852 Tlawtrey be- 
came provost and supported the improvements 
of his successor in the hcadmaslcrshin. Haw- 
troy was a man of remarkable culture and 
literary and artistic taste; a lover of books, 
he collected a large library and encouraged the 
collection of a school Vibraiy. ITis luflucnce on 
Eton was as great as that of Arnold on llugby, 
and, if it did not spread so generally on English 
education, this was due as much to the unique 
position of Eton as to the fact that Arnold was 
himself a teacher of so many teachers and that 
■the Rugby s])irit was published to the world 
ill Tom Brown^a Bchool Daya, 

See Eton Colijeoe. 

References ; — 


divided up tiio largo classes wnicn iiad pre- 
Vftilfiil, secured a special room for the sixth form, 
of winch he took personal ehavge. introduced 


dc Linguis in gen ere ct dc variariim Linguamn 
JJarmonia DissertatiOf 1G39. (2) Grammalices 

Lalinac Compendium (1G40) written in Latin, 
while the moat necesanry rulc.s are expressed in 
English opposite to the Latin, that the one may 
facilitate mul give light to the other. Hnyiie 
deserves recognition for his Bimplificaiion of 
Lily’s Grammar, but his hook is now perhaps 
most valuable for its history of Latin Clrammar 
in England up to his timo, contained in the 
“ Address to the Judicious Reader.” This is 
to be found reprinted In Foster Watson’s 
Bnglish Granwtar Schools, pp, 253^254. P. W, 

References : — 

Dictionaru of ^^ational Biography, 

Watson, I'Csteh. BnoU^h Orenwmr fSclmU up io 

1060 , (Canibridfio, 1008 .) 

Wilson, ?I. li. IIiBlory of Merchant Taylors* School. 

(London, 1812.) 

HAYNE, HAYNES, or HAINES, W. (d. 
c. 1631). — Ileadmasterof the Mevcliant Taylors’ 
School from 1599 to 1G24, of great promineiice 
as a schoolmastcY, who published (1) Ccrioinc 
Epistles of TvUy verbally Tra 7 islatcd, Together 
with a Short Treatise , containinff an order of 
wstructing youth in Oraininar, and xvith all 
the use and henejit o/ iserhaj (raiislaffojis, IGll, 
(2) Haynes’ Phrases, a very yseftd book to enable 
young schohra to make and speak eloquent Latm, 
2d eel. 1653. (3) Lilies Rxdcs construed, 1G53. 

This book marks a stage in the progress from 
the Latin Gnuninar in Latin to the Latin 
Grammar in English. P. W. 

References \ — 

Dictionary of National Biography, a. v. Jlaync, 

Wn.80N, H. B. llUtory of Merchant Taylors* School, 

(Lofidort, 1812 .) 

HAZELWOOD SYSTEM, ~ See limn, 
Tiro AS WiuoiiT, 


Dictionaru of Ar.fi/ioaal Biography. 

How, P. D. Six Great Schoolmasters , (London, 1004.) 
Lttb, Sin IT. O. Maxwkll. Uistory of Bton Coltege. 

(London, 1809.) 

Thackkray, P. St. John. Memoir of Dr. llawlrey. 

(London, 1890.) 

HAYNE, THOMAS (1682^1645), — Second 
undevm aster at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
1005, and then usher of Christ’s Hospital, 1008. 
He wns a Leiecstershiro man, B.A., Lincoln 
College, Oxford, 1G05. He gave £400 to buy 
lauds or houHcs in or near Leicester to ]>rovidc 
a rent of £24 forever for the maiiitenanco of 
a sehoohnastev at Ins naVivo place, Thrussing- 
ton in Leicestershire, io teach ten poor children, 
and for the maintenance of two poor scholars 
in Lincoln College to come from the Free School 
at Leicester or from the school at Milton, the 
aclioolmastcr to have £12 yearly and the two 
scholars £G yearly, Haync was regarded as 
a scholar, ” beloved of learned men and partic- 
uhxvly respeoted by Beklew.” Hia Wo oilu- 
cational books are: (1) Linguarxm cognatio, sen 


HEADACHE. -- A common complaint 
among school children. Usually it is not an 
ailment, but a symptom, — of eyestrain, decay- 
ing tooth, nervous fatigue, or the like, or it may 
be of impending acute disease. Some have 
maintamed that thorc is a special f nnn oi head- 
ache due to the conditions of school life, cepkalaL 
QIC scolaire. Under certain conditions tins may 
fairly be inahitaincd; for in certain .‘ichools 
where hygiene is ignored the congestion from 
prolonged sitting, the stooping posture, the 
strain upon the eyes and brain coiubmcd witii 
the dry. ovcrlieiittMl, stagnant, and impure air, 
are likely to produce headache; and while the 
Imadache is merely a symptoin of perhaps 
general plij'sieal malaise it may fairly bo nttrih- 
uted directly to the school, Tlic studies by 
Key of B^Yeden and Holst and Magelitseu in 
Christiania in Nurway indicale that in only a 
very small percentage of casc.s is the headaclie 
of pupils causcil by" tlio .school woi‘k. Apart 
from acute or chvonw disease perluvps the most 
common causes of headache are the dry over- 
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heated air of the schoolroom, decayed teelhi 
astigmatism, and indigeaUon among the ehilclren, 

Wlieu children coinplrtin of headache they 
should bo treated symi>atheticaUy by the teacher 
and usually the physician or nurse should bo 
called or the child should bo sent home. Con- 
tinued reourrciico of headache in a pupil should 
lead iUfc teacher to make a careful search for 
the cause, aud the discovery of the real cauao 
is often of the first importance for the educator. 
The correction of a sense defect or a slight ohango 
of regimen will often accomplish wonders for 
the comfort and success of the pupil. 

W. IL B. 

Reference t — 

MAOiiLSSfis, A. liber claa Koptwcli — houptsaohlieh 

Migrflno — an der MUtclschulc, Iniernationai^^ 

Archxv /fir Schvlhygient, 1905. Bd. I, pp. 285- 

300. 

HEADMASTER. — A term used in England 
to denote the principal of a secondary school. 
Only in a few pnVato secondary schooli? is the 
term used in Amcrioa. The use of the word did 
not become general until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Until then the distinction among mem- 
bers of a teaching staff was not that of head- 
master and asaistaut master but between master 
and usher. Other terms were pedagogue, 
hidmagisterf master, High Master (still in uso 
at Stv Paul’s Schoob Loudon^ and the Manches- 
ter Grammar School), Chief School Master 
(^ycllingborough), or Archididascalm (Wcat- 
minstev Statutes), while the usher was also 
known as undermaster, submastcr, surmaeter^ 
hypodidascalus (Westminster), or osliariua (Man- 
chester Grammar School). The term head 
alone was frequently used of the chief officers 
of colleges and universities as early as tho 
fifteenth century, and soniclimes also of tho 
principals of schools. 

The term is also applied popularly to prin- 
cipals of elomentary schools, but the official 
designation in government regulations is ^*Hca<l 
Tcaoher,’^ 

HEALTH INSPECTION OP SCHOOLS. 
— Sco Medical iNsrEcrioN. 

HEALTH, INSTRUCTION IN.— Sco Hy- 

OIBNB, PbkSONAL. 

HEARING. — Tlio common term for tho 
processes of auditory sensation or perception. 

See Pitch, Conn; Eab; Music; Tons. 

HEARING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. — 
See Ear. 

HEARING, TESTS OP. — See Ear, 

HEAT-' SPOTS, — Points on the skip which 
arc especially susceptible to Btimulation from 
warm objeots. 

Sec Cold-spots; Prusburb-spots; Pain- 

SPOTB. 


HEATING OP SCHOOL BUILDINGS. — 
It is not tho function of a schoolman to decide 
between those features of^ heating systems 
wherein technical engineering knowledge is 
involved. School boards should employ compe- 
tent engineers to install the heating system in 
large buildings designed for school purposes. 
But it should be reniombercd that tlicre arc 
many conditions entering into successful heal- 
ing appliances for schools not so vitally neces- 
sary in those designed for homes or commercial 
buildings. It is the duty of suporintonclcnts, 
prineipnls, and teachers to advise in such 
matters and to understand in a practical way 
the most economical and effective uso of any 
system installed. In general a schoolman has 
opportunity to know far better the practical 
resultsof any heating system designed forsehoola 
than the engineer, flencGj there are certain 
demands from the school point of view which all 
successful heating systems must fulfill. Besides, 
outside of fcJio larger city schools most heating 
systems arc instnlied without the guidance of 
competent engineers, and very frequently the 
principal or superintendent is the only advisor 
111 such matters. 

Standards in Heating Schools. — The pe- 
culiar demands in large schools on heating sys- 
tems may be stated ns follows: (1) The heat 
should bo generated in some central heating 
plant, either in the building or outside of it, 

(2) It must be delivered in the Bchoolroom in 
such manner as to be equally distributed. 

(3) It should be automatically regulated so as to 
prevent in the temperature of the room a 
variation of more tban one or two degroea. 
By the use of thormostats this is now possible, 
and no heating system for schools is complete 
without an adequate supply of thermostats, 
No special discussion of these is needed here, 
for they are safely and effectively installed only 
by cngmcoi'S of experience and skill. It may bo 
well to say, however, that all janitors ns well ns 
principals of schools should thoroughly under- 
stand the principle upon which they operate in 
order to know wlien tlicy arc properly adjusted. 

(4) Heating systems should be planned to meet, 
without undue strain or effort, the lowest tem- 
peratures of the locality. This i® a very im- 
portant precaution, and it is false economy on 
the part of boards of education to neglect it. 
(6) Due account should be taken of tho dis- 
turbing effect of strong winds during the winter 
season. This modifying influence of winds 
on tho effectiveness of heating systems has not 
received tho amount of consideration it deserves 
at the hands of cither the engineer or tho school 
superintendent. In the bleaker or more wind- 
swept areas of the country strong winds are 
frequently fatal to the oftectlveiiiess of what 
would otherwise be an adequate heating system. 
(6) Heating apparatus should be constructed 
and located with scrupulous regard for the 
safety and sanitary demands of the school, 
All stoves, furnaces, chimneys, firerooms, coni 
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biiiSj or oil tanks should be so located and so found in village schools, notwithstanding tho 

constructed as to make it practically impossible fact that the jacketed stove has been much 

for fires to start from these, oi; for dust, smoko, advertised and has proved both economical 

or odors to escape into the building. If steam and far more sanitary. There are many va- 

is used as the thermal medium, the boiler capao- rieties of jacketed stoves on the market; but 

ity should be ample, so that a perfectly safe the essential features are the same in nil. 

low pressure system can be used and yet There are four main reasons why the oidinary 

furnish promptly and regularly an adequate stoves in all country schools should give place 

amount of heat. If Jiccessity demands a high to jacketed stoves or hot air furnaces : (1) A 

pressure system, a registered engineer must bo jacketed stove materially aids in ventilation 

employed, and every precaution in the way of (q,v.). (2) By its use more equable- heat can 

safety devices should be used. (7) There should be maintained. (3) Better distribution of 

bo connected with each heating plant, especially heat to all parts of the room can be secured, 

in cold climates, some oTicicnt system of intro- (4) Such stoves can be moie advantageously 

ducing moisture into the air. While, strictly located in schoolrooms than ordinary stoves, 

speaking, this is not a part of a heating system, it It is of course clear that the aid to ventilation 
is so intimately connected with the effectiveness mentioned above is only operative during cold 
of the system, as well as the sanitary side of school weather. Many of these stoves have evapo- 
lifc, that it deserves a great deal more tliought rating devices which are especially helpful in 
tlmn it has hitherto received in this country, severe weather, in preventing the air from be- 
(8) The location of a heating system with refer- coming too dry to breathe healthfully, and also, 
euce to the even distribution of the heat in tho through this added moisture, in reducing the 
rooms is often a consideration of prime impor- degree of temperature required for comfort, 
tancc. With steam or hot water as the medium, A temperature of 66** F, with proper humidity 
the difficulty here suggested is more easily is as satisfying in cold weather as 70** F. when 
overcome; but with hot air furnaces the success the air is abnormally dry. 

or failure of tho whole plant may depend on rela- Hot Air Fxirnace, — The hot air furnace or 
tivo location, (9) Heating systems ought not heater is simply a modification of the jacketed 

to be divorced from ventilating systems, stove, or perhaps, speaking chronologically, a 

and hence the installation of the former should jacketed stove is a modification of the hot air 

always have due regard to the quality of tho air furnace. The essentials of this furnace are: 
in the schoolroom as well as its temperature. (1) A large fire box, and combustion chamber so 
Direct radiation systems therefore should never carefully made as to permit no pos.sible escape 
be used in schoolrooms save in the way of an of gas, smoke, or soot save through the smoke 
auxiliary. In the northern latitudes it is some- chimney. (2) Tho fire pot and combustion 
times necessary, to avoid expense, to use auxil- chamber arc surrounded with a jacket of brick, 
iary direct radiation to secure adequate heat, cement, or some good nonconducting material 

(10) It is a matter of great economy in tho with sufficient space between it and the heated 

milder climates of the country to be able furnace for an easy circulation of air. (3) The 
to secure from a heating system a quick response fresh air duct opens directly underneath the 
with tho use of a ininimum amount of fuol. fire pot and into the air space around it, so that 
For it frequently happens that a little heat as the air about the radiating surface is heated 
is needed for an hour or two in the morning, and moves upward, cool air from without will 
and none for the rest of the school day. Hero take its place. (4) This warmed air passes by 

the greater economy of a hot air furnace over means of the force of a fan or simply by the 

hot water or steam in such climates is very clear, force of gravity, first to a centrally located 

(11) Other things equal, it is always better to ohainbor from which the ducts loading to the 

draw the air to be forced through tho heating various rooms radiate. One branch of these 
coils, from tho south side of buiklings, because duets is also connected with a cold air chamber, 
experimental tests show in general a decided By means of dampers, managed by a thermostat 
di (Terence in temperature between the air on the placed in a classroom, tho temperaturo of tho 
north and south sides of the building. Suppose room can be kept approximately at the degree 
the air on the north is at the free;?ii5g point, required. There are some serious defects con- 

on the south side the thermometer would nocted with hot air furnace heating that should 

show 37** F. This would mean the saving of bo considered carefully: (1) Unless they are 
practically one seventh of the fuel, for this constructed and set with the greatest care, there 
fivc-degreo difference in temperature means is always some danger from gas escaping from 
practically one sovciith of tho amount of heat the fire box or combustion chamber into the air 
necessary to bring a freezing temperature to to be delivered into the schoolroom. The 
that required in the schoolroom. danger is especially glaring if the furnace is too 

Systems of Heating. —iSiorcs. — Having stated small to furnish siiTficient heat without very 
these general, but fundamental, considerations, heavy firing. For it is evident that such fires 
some detailed suggestions deserve attention, would tend to warp, crack, or displace the radiat- 
The old-time box stove has not gone from ing parts of tho fire box or combustion chamber, 
tho country schools, and ia yet frequently thereby offering an opportunity for tho es- 
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cape of gas or smoko. Besides, if overheated, 
sucli furnaces permit the passage of carbon 
monoxide direetly through the metal plates. 
(2) There is danger from overheating the air 
in furnaces, and rendering it dry, harsh, and 
” lifeless.” Again, the only safeguard for this 
defect is to have a furnace of such dimensions 
that it will never be necessary to overheat the 
air in order to introduce sufficient heat into tho 
schoolroom. Much warm air, instead of litilo 
hot ttir, is the correction to apply here. The 
amount of humidity needed can bo supplied 
in a number of ways, but this topic cannot bo 
discussed adequately here. (3) It is a difficult 
matter to properly apportion the ducts leading 
to the various rooms, so that, under the force of 
gravity or the uniform pressure of a fan, each 
room will get the amount of heat and fresh air 
needed. There have been more serious blun- 
ders made in this regard than perhaps in any 
other connected with the installation of heating 
plants. Long pipes, with short turns, no 
slieatlung to prevent radiation and far too 
constricted to deliver a sufficient quaiitit>[ of 
air without much friction, have been conspicu- 
ous causes for the failure of manv expensivo 
furnace installations No part of a heating 
or ventilating system needs the advice of an 
expert engineer more than the construction, 
location, and the proportioning of the ducts 
designed to carry the heated niv to the school- 
room. Tills is especially true in connection 
with furnace heating. (4) It is more fluc- 
tuating than hot water, or steam heating. 

There are some advantages i a furnace heating 
that arc worthy of note : (1) It is more eco- 
nomical in mild weather when artificial heat is 
needed for only a fraction of tho school day, 
(2) It requires less Utvw to get vosulta, for it Keats 
quickly and is more direct than hot water or 
steam, (3) It is cheaper to install than hot 
water or steam and, if properly proportioned to 
its load, it is far less expensive to keep in repair. 

(4) It does nob require attention in cold weather 
during holidays as hot water or steam does, 

(5) It is of simple construction and does not re- 
quire expert knowledge to handle, as docs steam 
or hot water heaters. 

/Sfeam II eating. — Steam heating can be used 
for direct radiation, indirect radiation, or a 
combination of both. The advantages of this 
system for schools may be stated briefly as 
follows: (1) It furnishes a steady, continuous 
heat of comparatively low temperature, and 
hence (Iocs not “ scorch " the air or reduce the 
humidity so strikingly as a furnace may, 
(2) Tlic boiler room can be installed either in the 
school building proper or in a detached building 
oven at some distance without .serious loss in 
delivering the lieab to the various rooms. (3) 
The radiators cun be grouped into one unit or 
various units and readily proportioned to meet 
demands. (4) It ean be utdixed to introduce 
warmed fresh air into the schoolroom with or 
without a .system of ducts from the bnsoment. 
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For example, many device.s have been developed 
to install coils beneath windows or along out- 
side walls, and, through an opening below, to 
allow the fresh, cold air to circulate about the 
coils and pass direetly into tho room. Where 
they arc cnimected with some mechanical sys- 
tem of ventilation they can be grouped into 
chambers in coiincctiou with the ducts directly 
below tho rooms they serve, and in this way the 
heat units demanded cun bo easily computed 
and applied, (5) It is more cfliciont in cold 
climates for the reason that it can be used in 
any combination desired, and can be ex- 
panded as exigencies demand. This of course 
is true only if adequate boiler capacity is in- 
stalled. 

There arc some disadvantages in steam heat- 
ing, and nmon^ those the f()llowing maybe men- 
tioned: (1) It IS expensive in installation^ and, if 
not handled by experienced mechanics, it is an 
expensive system to keep in repair, (2) It is 
not well suited to mild climates, for it is slow to 
heat and slow to cool. Hence it is wasteful 
and not sufTiciently responsive for those climates 
where a little heat is needed in tho morning and 
none for the rest of the day, or where a slight, 
steady heat is needed all the clay^. (3) There is 
always some danger in steam boiler.s, especially 
in high pressure boilers. They need constant 
attention, and demand a skilled mechanic to 
manage them economically and safely, (4) li\ 
cold climates during the winter months, fires 
iimst be kept going day and night and during 
holidays as well, in order to prevent the pipes 
from bursting. (5) It seems difficult to adjust 
steam radiators so as to prevent the pounding 
noises occasioned by the water from condensed 
steam coming into conflict with circulating 
steam. This difficulty has been much reduced 
in the past few years, but it is not yet per- 
fected. 

On the whole steam heating seems to be the 
most satisfactory for cold climates, and is being 
largely used in the more temperate regions. 
The business of the installation of a steam heat- 
ing system demands technical knowledge, and 
beards of education will always save money by 
employing an expert engineer who knows school 
demaiulB, as well ns tl)c technique of his pro- 
fession. 

Hot Water Syslem. — The system of healing 
by hot water has not been used extensively 
in the schools of this country^ though under 
favorable climatic conditions it is in certain 
respects well adapted for this purpose. In Eng- 
land it is more often u.scd, and in that climate, 
save in extreme weather, has been found satis- 
factory. The advantages of a hot water sys- 
tem may bo stated as follows: (1) It can bo 
used, especially wdieii supiilicd with a pump to 
facilitate circulation, in mild weather, without 
overheating and undue use of fuel. (2) It 
does not reipure such constant altondanDo as a 
steam heater, nor does it demand the technical 
aliility to supervise. It is safer than steam, and 
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is not subject to such rapid fluctuations as other 
systems. (3) It is ordinarily noigoleas, and 
furnigiies nn acceptable quality of heat, (4) 
It can be dclivorod a long distance from n cen- 
tral heating source at comparatively slight loss 
in temperature, and for this reason it often lends 
itself to great economy of fuel and service by 
the use of one central licatingstation for seyernl 
buildings. This point is worth considering 
because of the probable future tendency to group 
a number of school buildings together in 
suburban districts, where playgrounds, fresh 
dean air, and surcease from noise are possible. 

On the other hand, it has some distinct dis- 
advantages: (1) It seems to require more 
care to prevent leaks, C8|icciEilly when direct 
radiation is used in tall buildings and demands 
exacting attention in cold weather to prevent 
the pif3C3 from bursting. (2) It is generally 
less quickly effective than other systems, and, 
unless a large amount of radiating surface is 
furnished, it will not satisfy the demands for 
heat in very cold weather. ^3) It requires a 
greater superficial area or radiating surface to 
afford the same amount of heat than a steam 
heating system; and hence, where space must 
be eoon omiised either in basements or school- 
rooms, this is a distinct disadvantage, (4) 
Most engineers claim that it requires “more 
careful installation, and nicer calculation of the 
sizes of piping “ than is required for steam 
heating. 

Owing to the fact that the amount of hu- 
midity associated with the air has a direct influ- 
ence on the temperature demanded for comfort 
in schoolrooms, those in charge of modern 
school buildings, especially in the larger cities, 
have found it not only more wholesome to wash 
the air of du.st and soot, but a matter of econ- 
omy during cold weather because of the added 
moisture thereby introduced. 

It will bo readily admitted by all that colds 
and bronchial affections are much more gener- 
ally common in winter than summer. This 
is not because disease germs arc specially ram- 
pant in winter, but because the protection 
afforded by the mucous secretions of the air 
passages is reduced by the more rapid dissi- 
pation of this moisture by tho dry air breathed 
in winter. (Sec Colds,) The spaces between 
tho molceulcs of cold air are restrict wl and 
hence the possible amount of water vapor 
occupying them is much smaller than that pos- 
.siblc in the case of warm and hence expanded 
air. When cold air is heated to the temperature 
required for the schoolroom, necessarily tho 
percentage of saturation is greatb^ reduced. 
Such air when breathed readily and quickly 
absorbs a great amount of moisture from the 
air passages. Warm dry air is greedy, so to 
speak, for water vapor, and will also quickly 
nb.s()rb moisture from the skin and render 
the body harsh and dry. But as a result of 
this evaporation the temperature of the body 
is lowered, for it is a principle of physics that a 
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body losing moisture through evaporation is 
thereby lowered in temperature. To ooim tor- 
act tho feeling of chill thus produced an nb- 
normally high temperature must be maintained. 
If, however, after the cold nir has been heated it 
be driven through sprays of wqitor, or be made 
to impinge on or pa.S3 through watm-aoakeil 
screens of coarse cloth or porous urn tori ftl, it wiJI 
acquire a higher percentage of saturation, and 
when passed into the schoolroom will not ab- 
sorb an iiiKlue amount of moisture from the 
bodies of the children* Hence the chill men- 
tioned above will not be produced, and a lower 
temperature will satisfy. Some estimates show 
that at least 10 per cent of the cost of fuel will 
thus be saved in very cold w^eatlier, and in ad- 
dition better hygienic conditions will be fur- 
nished. Many devices and appliances have 
been designed to secure this humidity and at the 
same time wash the air of dust and soot. One 
of the latest and most promisinp; methods 
devised for this purpose consists in what is 
called an air washing and cooling fan. By this 
method “ the air is forced tlirough several suc- 
cessive layers of closc-meshcd wire screen, over 
which and through which water flows rapidly 
and in large quantities,’' and bj" tho u.sc of 
other means not nceessniy to specify here, the 
fan serves a triple purpose of aif propeller, air 
washer, and humidifier. F. B. D, 

See ARciiiTECTunn, School; Ventilatiok. 
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See under AacniTEcroaB, School. 

HEBDOMADAL COUNCIL. -- One of tho 
governing bodies of Oxford University con- 
sisting of the Chancellor, the Vico Chancellor, 
the proctors, six heads of colleges or halls, six 
university professors, and six mcinheiM of Con- 
vocation of not less than five yoaT.‘j’ standing. 
The Hebdomadal Council has the power of 
initiating University legislation and of framing 
statutes which may be accepted, rejected, or 
amended by Congregation and acccfited or re- 
jected by Convocation. The name of tho 
council is derived from the fact that its meetings 
are held weekly. 

See Oxford IJNiVFmsiTy. 

HEBREW. — Sco Ohiextal Laayjuaoes and 
Literature, 

HEBREW EDUCATION. — See Jewish 
Educationt, 

HEBREW, TEACHING OF IN REFORMA- 
TION SCHOOLS, — Sec Oriental Language 
AND LiTEU.VTUUE. 

HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, CINCIN- 
NATI, O. — A Iheologioal seminary cstablbhed 
in 1875 for the training of rabbis and teachers 
in the principle.^ of Reform Judaism. A pre- 
jmratory department of high school grade and 
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a Teachers' Institute are also mamtained. Tho 
entrance rc(fuirements to the collegiate tlepart- 
ment arc tho same as those for the University 
of Gincintiati. Tho degree of Rabbi is con- 
ferred on candidates \vlio fulfill the require- 
ment and possess a degree equivalent to the 
A.B. of tho UnivcTslty of CineiwuaU. The 
College also confers iUa degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. There a faculty of eight 
members. 

HECKER, JOHANN JULIUS (1707-17G8), 
— A German educator, the father of the 
Realschule." was born at Worden on the river 
Ruhr^ in what is now the Rhine provinco* 
His father and grandfather were schoolmasters, 
and he was educated in his father's school up 
to bis fourteenth year, when he entered tho 
gyinnaeium of the neighboring city of Essen. 
Tlie rector of this school was a pupil of A. H. 
T'ranclte (g.r.). In 1720 Hecker went to th© 
University of Hallo andj for a short time at 
least, came himself under the influcnco of 
Franclco. He studied not only theology and 
philosophy, but attended also lectures on 
medieiu© and natural science. In 1720 he was 
appointed teacher of tho “ Pnedagogium " in 
Halle, one of the schools founded by Prnneke, 
where for six years he taught ah sorts of sub- 
jects, from Hebrew and the classics to ohenustry 
anatomy, and physiology. Ho also published 
a textbook of anatomy, ouo of physiology, and 
an introduction to botany. In 1735 he was 
called as pastor and school inspector to the 
military orphanage at Potsdam, where ho 
attracted the attention of King Frederick 
William I, In 1730 he became tho pastor of tho 
new " Dreifaltigkeitskireho " (Trinity Church) 
in Berlin, a position in which he remained 
until his death. He first improved the eie- 
montary schools belonging to his parish, pro- 
curing the necessary means for this work 
through a school lottery, the shares of which 
were bought by people in difTerent parts of 
Germany. In 1747 he opened a now kind of 
school, which was destined for the education 
of boys who were to bo prepared for praclical 
life. This sehool, which he called *' Okono- 
misch-mathcmatischo Realschiilc" (now tho 
Kaiser-Wilhcbns-llealgymnasium), miiat be re- 
garded as the mother institution of the whole 
sptem of modern (as distinguished from purely 
classical) secondary schools (Rcnlgymnasien 
and Obcrrcnlschutcn) in Germany. He also 
did much for the training of teachers of tlio 
rural schools. The Genoral-Landsehul'Re« 
glcineiit," the first general school law of Prussia, 
issued by Frederick H in 1763, was to a great 
extent Hcckcr’s woTk, F, M. 

Reference : — 

Rankb^ Fi J, J, ff edicts Cfriinrfer der AdafoL Keaf- 
acftiife. (Berlin, 1801 .) 

HEDDING COLLEGE. ABINGDON, ILL. 
— A coeducational institution founded in 1856 


under the auspices of the Central Illinois Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Academic, collegiartc, music, and oratory de- 
partments are maintained, Tlie entrance re- 
quirements are equivalent approximately to 
16 points of high school work. The college 
grants the degrees of A.B., B.S., and Ph.5. 
The faculty consists of thirteen professors. 

HEDGE, LEVI (1766-1844). — Educational 
writer and college professor, was graduated at 
Harvard College hi 1792. Ho was tutor and 
professor in the college from ISlO to 1830. 
Author of System of Logic (1818), AUntal 
Philoscphy (1827), and other Gclucational works. 

W. S. M. 

HEBGE-SCKOOLS. — A terra applied 
originally to those schools which sprang up in 
Ireland as n result of the Penal Laws (1704- 
1728) by which no Catholic was allowed to glvo 
or receive education or to go abroad for pur- 
poses of study on penalty of a fine of £100, wliilo 
ohilclron so educated could not inliorit property 
in Ireland or Euglnnd. A result of tlioso 
measures was that secret schools arose in which 
priests and others taught as much as was pos- 
sible under the cireumstaiiccs. " On tlic high- 
ways and on the UiUside, in ditches and behind 
hedges, ill the precarious shelter of the ruined 
walls of some ancient abbey, or under the 
roof of a peasant’s cabin, the priests^ sot up 
schools aiKl taught tho children of their race '' 
(McCarthy, p< 13). In this way the national 
cause and national existence was kept alivo. 
The term, however, soon came to denote any 
kind of a poor school, and so Thaokoray calls 
Paddy Byrne. Goldsmith's teacher, “ a hcclgc- 
schoolmaster.'' In Germany the identical 
term iJecfc- or Heckenschulc in Hesse is tho 
equivalent of Wmkclschule {q.v,). In medieval 
Franco unlicensed schools were known as 
Mcoles buissonUres, 

See Ireland, Education In. 

Reterence j — 

McCarthy, J. H. Ireiand since th$ Union. (London, 
18 $ 7 .) 

HEDONISM pleasure). — A term 

used to denote theories that make pleasure 
cither tho end, or tho standard of intentional 
or conscious activity, moral behavior included. . 
The ancient and the modern tlicorics grouped 
unclor that name arc, however, more widely 
different from each otlicr than thoir common 
name would indicate. Ancient Ucdoni&m is 
associated with Epicureanism. Its chief 
motivation was revoilj on the one hand, against 
the moral theories which made virtue consist in 
fitting into the existing social order by iperform- 
hig the duties appropriate to the status in which 
a person found himself* and, on the other hand, 
against the theorica which gave morals a purely 
ratioixaliatie cast, basis, and aim. against tho 
first, Epicurean heclomsin taught tho advisabil- 
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ity of abstinence, far as possible, from civic 
life, and the cultivation of voluntary associa- 
tions based on congeniality and friendship. 
As against the second, it emphasized the im- 
portance of the feelings, and of euHwating 
tho various types of enjoyment naturally 
accessible to the individual. Contrary to the 
usual belief, it taught not surrender to appetite, 
but moderation of desire, on the ground that 
excessive desire was fatal to happiness. Ancient, 
like modern, hedonism was naturalistic in tone; 
but here again tho motive was different, 
ancient hedonism being convinced that super- 
naturalism tended to fear of death and of the 
intervention of tho gods, and hence was det- 
rimental to a life of serenity and contentment. 

Modern hedonism, in its influential forms, 
lifts been associated with an empirical phi- 
losophy and with utilitariaiiiam. Its chief 
object has been to set up a concrete standard for 
measuring tlie worth of acts; their conse- 
ucncca in the way of pleasures and pains pro- 
uccd. Its iutercat was not in outUumg an 
agreeable mode of life, remote from strife and 
disturbance,^ but the discovery of a scientifio 
mode of estimating right and wrong methods 
of action. Of the conscious search for j)lea>suro 
it hag made little, generally holding, in fact, 
that happiness is best attained when not con- 
sciously aimed at — the so-called hedonistic 
paradox. In its most important representa- 
tives — as Dcntham and the Mills — it has 
been more interested in the development of 
methods for judging the effeota of legislation 
and administration, civil and penal, by tracing 
their effect among the pleasures produced and 
the pains entailed upon the masses affected by 
tliein, than in elaborating a code for right 
action in private life. 

As a moral system, hedonism has had little 
direct influencG upon educational theory or 
jiractice. Matters of pleasure and pain are, 
however, so closely connected with the motiva- 
tion of conduct that it would not be difficult 
to trace an implicit hedonism in the use made 
of rewards promised and punishments threatened 
as motives to studious behavior. Asceticism, 
moreover, is a kind of inverted hedonism; in- 
volving the notion that man is so naturally prone 
to pleasure-seeking that tho agreeable must 
bo shunned as^ a temptation to evil. Ascetic 
notions underlie many educational ideas and 
procedures, especially those that cluster about 
tho notion that there is something disciplinary 
and moraUziug in tasks and exercises in the 
degree in wliicii they are disagreeable (see For- 
mal DiscipivINb). J. D, 

See Utilitarianism, 
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HEGEL, GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH 
(1770-1831). — Born at Stuttgart and died at 
JBerlin. He wns the son of a secretary in the 
revenue u(hcc of the kingdom of Wtirttmberg, 
and received a good education extending over 
eighteen years. With the purpose of pursuing 
theological studies, he attended the University 
of Tubingen (1788-1793); but, finding the pre- 
soribed theological and philosophicid courses 
both dull and unfruitful, he devoted most of 
his time to classical and historical literature. 
His university certificate stated him to be of 
good ability, but of middling industry and 
knowledge, and especially deficient in philos- 
ophy. Six years (1793-1801) were passed as a 
private tutor, first in Bern and later in Frank- 
fort 

His career aa a univeraity teacher began m 
Jona (ISOl'lSOfi) as PmaUdaceni, Later he 
became professor extraordinary. His first im- 
portant book, Die Philnomenologxe dee Gehtee^ 
which he characterized as his 'Woyage of dis- 
covery,” was written hero. The Battle of Jena 
interrupted the work of the university, and 
Hegel spent a year at Bamberg as a newspaper 
editor. Being appointed by Niethnmmer as 
professor of philosophy and rector of the new 
gymnasium at Nuremberg, a school of nearly 
200 boys, he passed eight years (1808-1810) 
as a successful secondary teacher and head- 
master. Hegel believed that classical studies 
formed the only sure basis for later intellectual 
work and development. At the same time he 
readily seized every opportunity for widening 
the curriculum and developing varied interests 
in the pupils. Military driU was introduced, 
and a school library and museum were started, 
to which parents and friends made gifts from 
time to time. In 1811 he married Marie von 
Tuchor. One of his two sons, Karl, afterwards 
became professor of history at Erlangen. In 
addition to his work in tlic gymnasium, ho 
wrote and published his greatest book, TKfsscrn- 
schaSi der Logih (1812-1813, 1810). 

Hia university career was resumed when he 
accepted the chair of philosophy at Heidelberg 
in 1816, declining calls at the same time to those 
of Berlin and Erlangen. He remained here two 
years, writing the Encyclopddie der f}hiloso- 
piuchen Wissenschajicn im Grundrisse (1817). 
In 1818 he accepted the second invitation to the 
chair of philosophy at Berlin, made famous by 
Fichte (q,v,). His reputation wag steadily 
growing, and he gathered round him a band of 
optimistio students and disciples. The Grund- 
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linicn dcT PhilosojihiG des RechU appeared in 
182(>. His time at Ueiiin wns given cliicfly to 
teaching, lliH Icctuveii on ujiithctics, philos- 
opiiy of religion, p}nloso|>lij" of^ history, and 
history of philosophy were published postliu- 
moiiHly from his notes and fchoso nnulo by his 
students. In 1830 ho was elected rector ol the 
university. Ho died suddoidy from cholera 
in 183L, Ills jihilosopliy may well bo called 
the Prussian state philosophy during iho years 
1820 to 1810. It was llio philosophical system 
ofiicially acknowledged by tho Ministry of 
Education ” (Paulsen). 

liegcVs PhUosojihy occupies a distinct! vo 
place in modern tliought,^ Tho great German 
idealistic movement widcli, beginning witli 
Kant, was developed in dilTcrent ways by Fichto 
and Schollirig reached its culmination and most 
complete presentment in tho writings of Hcgcb 
These philosophers all held that tho universe 
becomes inlehigiblo only as we adopt a spiritual 
interpretation. Benefiting as it were by tho 
efforts of Fiohto and Sc helling to overcome tho 
apparent dualism in Kant, llcgcl became an 
evolutionist ns well as an idealist in philosophy. 
Tlio two worlds of nature and spirit are neces- 
sary to each other. ^ Tho true inclining of life 
can be found only in tho idea of progress or 
development. Tho essential condition of real 
progress is freedom. T)ie solution of the jirob- 
1cm becomes Ids doctrine of progress by antag- 
onism: tlio necessity of two opposites and of a 
third which ever unHos them on a liighor level. 
This roconciliatiou of opposites is his key to 
evolution, — the only method of roeognixing 
unity amid diversity. Thisposiiioinvas reached 
only as the result of his development. He came 
to sec that life is a process, that spirit must 
pass througli many stages before it realizes 
itself, and tlmt it is necessary to tiistinguish tho 
stages of development from those of attaimneiit. 
To attain seU-retvUzaUon, tho HWino Unity 
must manifest itself in and through the many. 
And tho many ultimately arrivo at true free- 
dom by learning to relinquish a lower form of 
freedom for tho sake of a higlior. One must 
learn to lose one’s life in order to bad it again at 
a higher levoL 

7’ Ac eieiCxS o/ JUyd follow directly 

from Ills philosophical theories. He wrote no 
separate treiitisc on education, but his views 
ni)pt?iu' in passages in liU phi losopl deal writings, 
eld ally in iho Philomphy oj Riyhli where the 
sociological nsiioclrf of odueiition are presented, 
Tho seliool atld nesses delivereil while at Kuroin- 
lierg also throw light on his theuey aiul piflctice 
of teaching. 

According to his idealistic view of evolution, 
th(‘ luimun stage is the most eriUciU in the pro- 
cess, If man is to rise to a h igher level of life, he 
must n*<;on(“ilo n a til re and spirit as fighting in 
himself for supreniaey. The ncual f>f education 
appeals related to this struggle, and arises from 
tbo fact, that the eldltl is but dimly aware of thus 
iiucossity and ignorant of the true means of 


progress. In the child nature is stronger than 
spirit, tho life of the senses more developed than 
the life of thought. Until he has maturity 
for self'direetion, the family or the state in its 
institutions must provide the necessary mu'- 
tiiro, training, and discipline. Ed u cation is tlio 
joint business of the family and tho coimnunity 
working together for a comm on end. Parents 
have charge of the early education of the child 
until he reaches school agCj when he comes under 
the inlluencG of the coinnuinity anting tJirough 
its civil servants, tho teachers in public schools. 
Ill the cooperation of the family with the school 
the common aim to bo kept in view is morality. 
The moral man alone is free, and freedom is tho 
essential quality of spirit. A liberal education 
frees the mind from tho bonds of nature so that 
it limy identify itself with the universal, and thus 
attain tho higher level of spiritual life. 

In the first stage of this education tlie ciiild 
takes small part. Tho demand is f rom with out, 
and he obeys, '^but tlirougli instruction ancl 
education his own inner powers are awakened 
and he becomes conscious that knowledge, mo- 
rality, fliul religion belong to his own nature.’' 
At tins point of awakening, or " now birth," 
usually occurring at the secondary school age, 
the educational process becomes criti cal . What 
Hegel culls the " centrifugal force of tho soul " 
now comes into play, The desire for " self- 
estrangemont " is natural and necessary; but 
tlio step must take place under the teacher’s 
guidance. The pupil must be taken right out of 
iuinself and lug natural surroundings ancl in- 
tevDstsin order to Uvo tho life of imagination and 
thought, — to apprehend tho universal. Tho 
classical histories and literatures offer the best 
means to this end, Greek ancl Latin (as dead 
languages) shut thes door iqoon tlie everyday 
self, and the teaching of thorn slioidd bo di- 
rected to makiiif? the pupil share in the thouglits, 
fftoUugR, and actions of the ancients. By learn- 
ing to live apart from liimself, he realizes in 
part the nature and value of moral relationships 
and tho meaning of the State. At the end of the 
return journey Trom this solf-estrangemGnt, the 
liiipil finds himself again, but now in relation to 
universal life. Tliis defense of the classical 
cnvricnUim is far move philosophical than the 
argument from formal discipline which hatl for 
some time been advanced by German teachers. 
Hegel naturally laid mucli stress on the impor- 
tnnee of iiioi’al triiini ng and discipline. He ii rgetl 
the necc.ssity of linn di.scipliiic and a moral at- 
mosphere in the school. Punishment is the 
light of the transgressor, and must not be with- 
held. Both direct and indirect moral instruc- 
tion arc necessary. The former he himself 
gave in eoimeetion with le.ssons in religion and 
philosophy (.<501 forth in tho PTov^dcuiih)^ the 
InUer througli the or<liiinry school subjects. 

Ilegel’a infhumee on eduentioii was very groat 
during the latter part of his life and for some 
time after Ins death. His disci jilc and biog- 
rapher, llflseiikranjs (?.v.), devoted extended 
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cOforts to setting forth his educational views, 
and many of his students tried to work out the 
educational implications of his philosophy. 
Froebers pedagogy obviously oweil much to 
Hegelian iidluence. In more recent ycar^ there 
has appeared a revival of his influence in the 
educational thought of America and England. 

M, M. 

See Haruis, W. T. 
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HEGIUS, ALEXANDER (?1433-1498). — 
An early humanist schoolmaster who contrib- 
uted largely to the humanistic revival in 
northern Europe, He was born in Westphalia, 
nnd tnught at Weasel and Emmerich before 
he came to the scene of his greatest activity, 
Doventor (i3.y.),iii 14G5, where he became head- 
master of the school attached to the Church of 
St. Lebuin. The school flourished so greatly 
under his charge that at his death it numbcrell 
about 2000 pupils. He associated with Idmself 
Sinthius, who probably influenced Erasmus 
(r?.y.), and several mcinbcv.s of the Brothreu of the 
Common Life (q. y.) . Ho himself appears to have 
taught the upper classes. Erasmus says that 
" from Hegius and Sinthius the school drew some 
savour of the true letters,^' ^ And in a letter 
Hegius says: “ Ail learning is futile which is 
acquired at the expense of piety.” At the age 
of forty Hegius studied Greek under Uutlolph 
Agricohi ((f.y.). The humanistic spirit was 
introduced into the school, and many of tlic 
northern humanists, e.g. Buschius, Murmcilius, 
and others name under its influence. Hegius 
wrote several dialogues, which were pulflishod 
in loi)3. They arc catechisms on dift’erent 
topics, e.g. De ftcientia qtml co acHur; Oe rhe- 
iorica; De moribus. In the Oe utililatc Grwei 
he insists on the value of a study of ( Iruek for 
all departments of learning, ” for to the Greeks 
wo arc indebted for everything.” 
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HEIDELBERG, THE RUPRECHT^CARL 
UNIVERSITY OF. — The University of Moidel- 


berg, ill the Grand Duchy of Baden, is the oldest 
university ami to this day one of the most re- 
nowned institutions of higher learning in the 
German Empire. It was founded upon the 
model of the University of Paris by the Elector 
Uupcft I of the Palatinate in 1380, the Papal 
Bull of Urban II being dated Get. 23 of 
the previous yenr. At this time Prague, estab- 
lished in 1348, and Vienna, estnbli.shcd in 13C5, 
were the only universities in Gcrman-S])cnkiiig 
territory. The work of organization fell 
huigcly to tlic iiiYJt Rector of the uuivei'sity, 
the Dutchman Marsiliiis von Ingheu. Al- 
though studentfi da<!keil to the foor (acaltks of 
the new institution in considerable numl)crs 
at the very start, the university did not reach 
the period of its greatest renown until the latter 
half of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, during which time it was 
the center of Ilumainsm and Reform in Gor- 
iiiany — this in contradistinction to the Catholic 
tendendos that liad been strongly omphashod 
in the earlier days. This era of iirosjicrit}’', 
however, was soon followed by one of stagna- 
tion, as the result of the Thirty Years’ War and 
the devastation of the Palatinate by the French 
in 1639 ami 1093, the university being com- 
pelled to close its doors from 1631 to 1052 and 
again from 1093 to 1700, A number of the 
fugitive professors continued their lectures at 
Frankfort from 1094 to 1008 nnd at Weinheim 
for two years subsequent. During the eight- 
eenth century the institution was in tlic hands 
of th(i Catholic countcr-Rcformation, ami was on 
the verge of extinction as a result of the severe 
blows flealt the town during the revolutionary 
upheavals at the close of tlio century. Not 
until Heidelberg with the Palatinate on the 
right bank of the Rhine was incorporated with 
Baden in 1803, did the university regain its 
former prestige, the olcotor Charles Frederick 
being responsible for a tliorough Reorganization 
of the seat of learning. The university lo-day 
consists of five faculties; viz, theology (Protos- 
tant), law, modidue, philosophy, anti pure 
science, tluj last menthmod having been made 
imlepeiulent of the faculty of phihiaophy in 
1890. A faculty of political sidciicc, estab- 
lished in 1803, was incorporated with the 
faculty of philosophy nhieteon years later. 
The first jisydnatrical clinic associated with 
a univer.sity was organized at Heidelberg in 
1827, and one of the first university bolanieal 
gardens was lahl out in connection with the 
faculty of mialidiic as early us 1593. Th(i 
university also jiossesscs an iiistituto for cancer 
mscarch (1900) under the directorship of Pro- 
fessor Czerny. A radio logical institute was 
founded in i909, and in tlie .same 3 ’ear the 
Ih'iddberg Academy of Science was e.stab- 
lishccl. Among the eminent teacher.^ who liavo 
hoon eoiiucctci} uvfJ? Dm unmr.^hy imy bo 
mentioned Hermann Helmholtz in ph^^siology, 
Bunsen in chemistry, Kirchhof in phj^sics, 
Hegel and Kuno Fischer in philosophy, Bocekh 
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in clflssicnl philology, Schlosscr, Gervmus, von 
TroHschkc, and Winkclmami hi hiatoi'y* and 
Winclachcid aftd Mittemiaier in jurisprudonce. 
The administration of the university is m tlio 
hands of a prorcotor, the reigning Grand Duke 
of Baden holdmg the office of Rector, 

The library of the University of^ Heidelberg 
1ms had an mtcrcating history, going back to 
the earliest days of the institution. It in- 
creased steadily in importance until the begin- 
ning of the scvontccntli century, when It was 
geneTally regarded aa one o{ the leading coL 
lections of the world. After the capture of 
Heidelberg by Tilly during the Thirty Years’ 
War (1622), the most valuable portion of the 
library, the famous Bibliotheca Palatiiia, which 
included no less than 3527 manuscripts, waa 
presented by Maximilian I of Bavaria to the 
Popo and removed to Rome, and a little later 
a somewhat sinular fate overtook the newly 
gathered collection. Several of the manuscripts 
transferred to Romo in 1623 were xeBtored in 
1814, and later all of the old German manu- 
scripts were retunicd. The present library, 
which moved into n new building in 1905, is 
only about a century old; it contains about 
400,006 bound volumes, 200,000 dissertations 
and pamplilcts, over 3000 papyri, 3200 docu- 
meats, and 40QQ codices^ mcluding the famous 
Man esse Ltederhand^ckrift from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. The latter is the 
richest collootion of the kind in existence, con- 
sisting of 428 folio leaves, and containing over 
7000 stan'iaa, chiefly South German lyric poems, 
by 141 authors, and 137 full-page illustrations. 

In attondanco Heidelberg is exceeded by ten 
German universities, its total enroll inout in the 
winter semester of 1900^1910 being 2089 (194 
women), this number including 155 auditors 
(62 women). Of the matriculated students 
almost half axo found in the faculties of philos- 
ophy and pure scienco, viis, 954, medicine with 
513 coming next^ then law with 405, and 
finally theology wRh only 62. In the summer 
semester of 1910 the University of Heidelberg 
enrolled 2663 students. R. T. Jn. 
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HEIDELBERG UNIVERSITY. TIFFIN. 
OHIO. — A cocclucaUoTml institution foundcQ 
in 1850 by the Ohio Sjmod of the Reformed 
Church. It inaintams an academy^ callcge, 
and departments of pedagogy, commerco, 
music, art, and elocution. The entrance rc- 
qulreTnents nro fifteen units. The degrees of 
A.B,, B.S., Ph.B., and B.L, are confeirod on 


the completion of appropriate courses. There 
is n faculty of twenty-eight members. 

HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. — Sec 

HEINICKE, SAMUEL (1727-1790). — The 
pioneer of the German system of deaf-mute in- 
struction; was born of a well-to-do peasant 
family in Nautsohhta, near Weissenf els, Saxony. 
He attended only a village school, but at an 
early age showed a great Tovo of books, which 
he had to satisfy in secret against his father's 
wishes. At the age of twenty-threo he ran 
away from home to escape a marriage into 
which Ilia father wanted to force liim, and cn- 
Uated in the electoral body guard at Dresden. 
There ho found time to pursue his studies in 
Latin and French, and Inter on even to give 
private lessons, In 1764 a deaf and dumb 
boy was brought to him, and he attempted to 
leach him to apeak, using the method given by 
Amman m his book Burdun loqu&m {The 
Deaf Breaking), Wishing to devote himself 
entirolv to teaching, ho asked for his discharge 
from the army, but the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War prevented the granting of his request. 
Having been taken prisoner by the Prussians 
in the battle of Pirna, he succeeded in making 
his escape and went to the University of Jena, 
where he enrolled as a student in 1757, Soon 
after, however, a Prussian recruiting party 
passed through Jena, and Heinicke, to avoid 
recapture by them, fted to Hamburg, where 
ho became the secretary of tho Danish ambassa- 
dor Count Schimmelmann. Through the 
count’s influence be obtained a position as a 
toaclicv and organist in tlio village of Eiipen- 
dorf^ near HaiuBuvg (1766). There he renewed 
his interest in the training of deaf and dumb 
children, and acquired suoli fame that he was 
j'Gcalled to Saxony, where, in 1778, ho opened 
the first German institution for /leaf-mutes. 
In eonlvaat with the Ahb(S de VEp6e, whose 
school for deaf-mutes, the first in tho world, 
had been established in Paris in 1760, Heinicke 
instructed his pupils not in the gesture language, 
but in lip-reading and speaking. (Sec Dbap, 
Education of thr, II, t>, 257.) ^ His object was 
to restore tlie deaf-mutea to society by making 
them use and understand the common spoken 
language. 

In 1780 ho published a book Uhev die Denk- 
M der Ta«bstW 7 n?nen (On ike Mode of Thinks 
iiig of Deaf Mutee)t in which 1)C made a violent 
attack on the Abbd de TUpfie. From this 
arose a rather bitter controversy on the merits 
of the diflcreiit methods of deaf-and-dumb 
training, which ho carried on for iho rest of his 
life. 

Heiuicke’s ideas on general education show 
that, apart from his special vocation, he possessed 
remarkable pedagogic insight. In some respects 
he oven anticip ated Pestalo z»i , He called upon 
the clergy to take tho initiative in the improve- 
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mcnt of tho rural schools. He advocated a 
phonetic method of teaching reading* and in- 
sisted on giving children clear sense perceptions 
before abstractions. His vigorous insistence on 
the oral leaching of deaf-mutes has caused this 
mctliod to prevail in Oormany and most of the 
other countries of Europe. 


Stotznbr, Samvel Ileiniekc, ae\n Lehen und Wirken, 
(Lciiwig, 1870.> 

HELMSTEDT UNIVERSITY OF, GER- 
MANY, — The last of the important univer- 
sities which were due to the influences of the 
Reformation, Opened originally in 1671 as 
a Pddagogimi lUuslre at Gandersheim by Duke 
Julius of the House of BrunBwick-\Yolfeiihhttc\, 
it was removed to Helmstcdt in 1574, and an 
imperial charter was obtained in 1576 raising 
the institution to the status of a university. 
The university was organized on jilans drawn 
up by a disciple of Molanchthon with faculties 
01 theology and philosophy^ Students had to 
subscribe to the Augsburg Confession. For 
some time the university met with great success, 
especially in its theological faculty. In the 
eighteenth century there wore professorships 
in the humanitiesj Hebrew, mathematics, 
natural science, logic and metaphysics, law, 
politics, and history. From 1770 to 1810 an 
Important philological-pedagogical institute was 
maintained at the university, organized by 
Frederick August Wicdebuvg. In connection 
with this seminar, teaching practice was ob- 
tained in the Ptidagogium, The university 
was closed m 1809, probably through the rapid 
rise of its neiglibor, the University of Gottin- 
gen 
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HELPS, SIR ARTHUR (1813-1875).— 
Clerk to tho English Privy Council and ad- 
visor to Queen Victoria, at whose request he 
prepared the Prince ConsorPs speeches for the 
press. Ho was a prolific writer on a variety 
of topics, among them Conquerors of the Neto 
World (1848) and Spanish Conquest in America 
(1866-1801). His Friends in Council (1847- 
1859)^ a collection of essays and dialogues, 
contains an essay on Education which “has 
told us more truth about education in a fow 
pages than one sometimes meets with in a com- 
plete treatise “ (Quick). Governrnent pro- 
vision of education is commended if it does 


not interfere with private schools. The end 
of education is happiness or contentment of 
tho individual. Helps considers education 
under four heads: (1) religious, which ho 
recognizes must be sectarian^ but should not 
exclude tolerance and open-mmdedness; (2) in- 
tellectual, which should be a training in mental 
power through emphasis on accuracy, atten- 
tion, logic, and method, and many-sided pur- 
suits as a general basis in an age of increasing 
epeciaUzatlon; (8) moral, in which tho ohiiu 
shall bo trained to moral independence by 
good examples; (4) physical, including ventila- 
tion and food, clothing, and bodily freedom. 
The education of women should be like that 
of men for the improvement of mental power, 
without any fear that similar education would 
lead to similar results in tho two sexes. 
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HELSINGFORS UNIVERSITY. — See 
Finland, Education in. 

HELVETIUS, CLAUD ADRIEN (1716- 
1771), — Son 01 John Claud Adrien Hclvctiua, 
and descended from a famoua family of phy- 
sicians. He showed small aptitude for study 
in early life, but was fond of reading, and, in 
course of an apprenticeship in finance, amused 
himself by writing verse and cultivating social 
graces. Into mathematics and poetry lie 
made numerous excursions, without, however, 
achieving marked distinction, while in philoso- 
phy his famous work, De V Esprit (1758). 
consumed the greater part of seven years of 
work. 

Hia reputation as a thinker rests on the 
work above referred to, which created a great 
furore when It appeared, though ita merits do 
not warrant the attention it received. The 
chief points which ho set himself to illustrate 
and enforce are these: (1) all the mental 
faculties are reducible to physical sensation, 
gentience^ or feeling; (2) self-love, or self- 
interest, IS the motive of all juclgniont, action, 
and affection; there is no such thing as liberty 
of choice or abstract right: custom (t.e. 
practical advantage) explains all our particular 
ideas of justice and moral worth; (3) the 
differences of personality or character among 
men depend on the inequalities of intellectual 
attainment due to education; and inasmuch 
as all are equally susceptible of education, we 
owe all we arc to that cause; (4) nil talent, 
therefore, all taste, imagination, and genius, 
are only particularly successful forms of the 
chances whioh enable some to gratify their 
inatiucta by means of education more easily 
than others. A work entitled De de 

868 FacuUds inleUecltieUes el de son Education, 
was discovered after his death among his pa- 
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pers and pubVislicd in 1772, It forms a sort 
of supplement to Dc V Esprit, 

Dklcrot (q.v,) had no difficulty lu refuting 
these posiliotis, which, as one critic has said, 
were all contradicted by the actual practice 
and life of their aiUhor. On two points hia 
posthumous essay touched dircctljj; on educa- 
tion, namely in Sections 1 aud X, whei'o he 
expatiates, in a paradoxical wny> on the 
potency of cdu cation and on the imccssity of 
making all education, meluding that of the 
cliurch, subject to the eivil power. His doc- 
trines, liowovcr, J\aye not stood the tost of 
experience and criticism • indood, they arc now 
thoroughly discreditccl. Legislation, upon 
which Helvetius relied to act tho benevolent 
r61c of securing all the moral and cclucaliorial 
goods for the people which they needed to 
inako them contented and happy, _ has not 
proved the panacea he expected it would, 
Resides, he here argues in contravention of his 
fundamental theory that self-love ia the motive 
of welfare. The substance of whnt be pro- 
poses is bettor than tho grounds on which his 
proposals rest"' (Ueborweg). H. D, 
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HENDERSON COLLEGE, ARKADEL- 
PHIA^ ARK, — A coeducational institution 
established in 1890 under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Ohureh, South. Aca- 
dcinie, collegiate, music, and art departments arc 
ma iutaiiic<l. Fourteen units of high school work 
are required lor entrance to the college courses 
which lead to the degree of A.B, There is a 
faculty of seventeen instructors. 

HENDRIC COLLEGE, CONWAY ARK. 
p-A coeducational institution opened under 
its present title in 1889 under the auspice.^ of 
the ^iiet\\odlst Episcopal Clwivch, South. An 
academy Ls maintained in addition to the 
college. The requirements for admission to 
the college are fourteen units of high school 
work. The college olYcrs two groups of studies, 
classical and Latin-scientific, both leading to 
the A.B. degree. There is a faculty of eleven 
members. Tlio college has a productive en- 
dowment of §300,000, and a plant valued at 
8100,000, 

HENKLE, WILLIAM DOWNS (1828‘-1881). 

Superintendent of public schools; received 
his school training in the Springfield (Ohio) 
High School and Wittenberg College, Ho was 
principal of Bccondary schools in Ohio (1848- 
1854), superintendent of schools at Richmond 
and Salem, Ohio (1854-1804), and State Super- 
intondont of Public Instruction in Ohio (1864- 
1871), Author of a series of mathematical 
textbooks. 


HENRY VI, KING OF ENGLAND (1421- 
1471). — Henry VI, far more than Edward VI, 
deserves to be remembered a.s the founder of 
English schools and as an eminent promoter, 
tliough by no means creator, of English edu- 
cation. Like hi.s successor, * tho boy-king suf- 
fered personally from overeducation. On June 
1, 1428, his education, which iilnce 1424 had 
been in the hands of Dame AlicO Botcler, was 
transferred from the lady to Richard Earl of 
Warwick and Albemarle. Whereas,” says a 
writ of Privy seal in French, ” it is expcclient 
that in our youth we sliould be taught and in- 
doctrinated in bons meures letlrure Ia?igaQe e 
norture el courloisie el anlres vertiis et enseigne- 
ments/* which articles in English annexed 
translate as " nurture, lettnire (Lc. grammar), 
language and other manere of cpnnyiig,” and, 
above all, ** de nous fatre fraire a veriues ot es- 
clmer vices, to draw us to vertucs and to es- 
chewing of vices.'’ Therefore the earl was 
given power ”if we estrange ourselves from 
learning or do wrong to reasonably chastise us as 
other princes of our realm and of other realms 
arc accustomed to be chastised.” He must 
have found tho young king a difficult pupil to 
flog, as four years later, on Nov. 29, 1432, when 
tho king was eleven years old, the earl laid 
before the Council a series of articlca. In one 
ho said that the King ” ia growou in staturo of 
his person and also in conceit and knowlech of 
heigh and royal authoritcc and ostat, tho which 
naturally caiisen him, and from day to day as 
ho groweth shall ciiuseii him more and more to 
grucche [grudge] with chastising and to lotho 
it.” So he asked, not to leave off cha-slisiiig 
him, but for the .support of the Council in doing 
it, and in appeasing any indignation the IGng 
might feel against him for doing it, with power 
to remove those whom lie knew ” at part and 
in privc not hering ye said Erie ” who had 
” stored ” him ” from Ids Icrnyng.” He ob- 
tained a promise that the wholo Council would 
tell the King that it was their advice that he was 
chaatised for his " defaultes,” so that ”fov awo 
thereof ho forbore ye more to do mys and cn- 
tonded ye more busily to vertue and to lern- 
yng.” The Council agreed. That Henry did 
not resent the Spartan training which Warwick 
thought necessary is shown by his making his 
quondam tutor and chastiser Duke of Warwick, 
the first duke in England not of royal blood. 
His experience of the Palace School, being 
brought up with the young nobles, an arrange- 
ment almost certainly made in imitation of the 
Casa Giocosa established by Gonzaga, the 
Marquis of Mantua, for his son and his nobles’ 
children under Vittorino da Felt re in 1423, was 
no doubt largely responsible for Henry's foun- 
dation of Eton College {q.v,) within view of his 
birthplace and favorite residence at Windsor 
Castle, and its including, besides tho original 
twenty-five, afterwards seventy scholars, twenty 
sons of noblemen, Eton, though by no means 
the first or the last of Henry’s educational 
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foundations, was the greatest and that to secular hospital, and new endowments for the 
which he gave most personal attention. One school planted in it being given in 1441. 
of the oariiost fellows of Eton, John Blakman, Henry’s example was followed hy the foiiiula- 
rocords how ho took special care in the tion of ten colleges and schools at Newport 
selection of the fellows, and bow ho always Salop; by Thomas Draper in 1442, by Arch- 
noticed the boys when they came for leave bishop Kemp in Wye College, Kent (now an 
out to any of the court at Windsor, giving Agricultural College) in 1447, by auginontniion 
them a *'tip” or small present of money ” of Fothcringhay College, Northamptonshire, 
and telling them to be good boys. His by Richard Duke of York in 1440, by the col- 
father, Henry V, had designed to endow a le^c of chantry at Towcester, North am pton- 
coilegc at Oxford greater than all the existing shire, by Archdeacon Sponne Sept. 4, 1447. 
colleges, for the " Seven Liberal Sciences out There were also founded the gild grammar 
of the Alien Priories suppressed because school at Deddington in 1445, the chantry gram- 
of their supplying sinews to Trench houses mar school at Wokingham, Berks, by Atlani do 
during the Hundred Years’ War. Henry, or Moleyns, Dean of Salisbury, in the same year, 
rather the Duke of Bedford, the Regent of the chantry grammar school of Robert Oryii- 
France in his name, had already established a dour, notable for being " Imlf-freo,” at Ne^Y*• 
university at Caen in 1432, at first only for land, Gloucestershire, in 144G; the gild scliool 
civil and canon law, which was not allowed at at Clare, Suffolk, by Richard, Duke of York, in 
Paris, but extended after the English were ex- the same year; the double chantry schools, of 
pellccl from Paris to theology and medicine, in grammar and song, at Alnwich by the Earl of 
the hope of keeping the subjects of the English Northumberland, and his brother William of 
Kin^ away from Paris. In 1441 another uni- Alnwich, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1445; the cliaii- 
versity was established for Henry’s southern try school at Great Baddow, Essex, in 1449; 
dominions at Bordeaux. The royal college the gild school at Chipping Norton in 1451. 
of St. Nicholas, commonly called King’s Col- The troubles that then ensued, arising from 
lego at Cambridge, was provided by Henry’s Henry’s melancholic insanity and the Wars of 
own act on Feb. 12, 1441, and built with his own the Roses, cut short the progress of education 
money at Cambridge for a rector and twelve and the foundation of colleges and schools for 
fellows, to be Inter enlarged to a provost and twenty years. But even so the educational 
seventy fellows and brought into organic con- record of Henry Vi’s reign eclipses that of any 
ncction with Eton in M43, In 1440 he other reigns hut those of Edward III and 
founded a second coUego at Cambridge, called Henry VIII, and Henry’s own personal share 
St Bernard’s, for a provost and four fellows, in it was greater than that of any English king, 
changed in the following year into the Queen’s A. F. U 

College of St. Margaret and St. Bernard, with See Aubn PnioniBS; Cambiudge 
his wife Margaret of Anjou as petitioner bity; Endowments; Eton College. 
patroness and foundress, now called Queens’ 

College bceauso refounded and enlarged in Reference r— 

1475 by Elizabeth, queen of Henry's “traitor “ Leach, A. F. English Schooh at the Rtiformalion . (Lon- 
Edward IV, The College of God’s House at don» 1890.) 

Cambridge was absorbed into Christ’s Col- 
lege, founded in 1440 on a petition to Henry, HENRY VHI, KING OF ENGLAND (1491- 
to provide learned masters for grammar 1547) and EARLY TUDOR EDUCATION. — 
schools; the first secondary training college See Monastic Education; Rei'obmation and 
created ad hoc was perhaps inspired by him. Education; also Gramjiaii Schools. 

But the great Oxford College of this epoch, 

Magdalen, owes its origin to Henry, and it HENRY, JOSEPH (1799-1878). — First sec- 
was founded in 1448 by William of Wayne- rctary of the Smithsonian Institution (q.v.), 
flctc, whom he had taken from the headmaster- lie was self-educated, and for several years 
ship of Wincliester to be provost and organizer private tutor in the family of Stephen van 
of Eton, and then made Clmnccllcr of the King- Rensselaer {q,v.). He was instructor in mathc- 
dom and Bishop of Winchester. Wajmeflcte matica at the Albany Academy (182C-1832); 
improved on the example of Henry and of professor at Princeton Umyei]sity (1832-1867) : 
Wykeham by attaching to his college not merely and first secretary of the Smithson ian Institu- 
onc school, now known as Magdalen (Jollogo tion (1S67-187S). lie was one of the founders 
School, at Oxford, but another at his native of the American Association for the Advanec- 
place, Wainfleet in Lincolnshire. Another col- ment of Science (^,y.), and made extensive 
lege at Oxford, Oriel, founded a century earlier, researches in the field of elceirical acicneo, 
received augmentation from Henry in the His published works include Philosophy of 
shape of scholarship.s for boys of Eton and also Educatioii (1856), Lectures on Physics (1844), 
in the attachment of similar scholarships of the and two volumes of scientific papers published 
now school founded by him in London, in St, by the Smithsonian Institution after Ins death 
Anthony’s Hospital in Threadneedle Street, (Washington, 1880), W. S. M. 

that “ alien priory being converted into a See Smithsonian Institution. 
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HENRY KENDALL COLLEGE^ TULSA, 
OKXA. — A coeducational institution estab- 
lished originally at Muskogee, Indian Terri- 
tory, in 1894. It was moved to its i^resent 
location in 1907, and is under the auspices of 
the Presbyterian Synod of Oklahoma. Aca- 
demic, collegiate, music, art, and expression 
departments are maintained. The entrance 
rcqfdrenients aro sixteen units. Classical and 
scientific courses are offered, leading respec- 
tivoly to the A.B. and B.S. degrees, and 

f )rcparation is ^iven for the study of medicine, 
av, and teaching, as well as the ministry and 
iniaaion work, There is a faculty of twelve 
members. 

HERACLITUS (c. l335*-475 d.c.). — Known 
as “the weeping philosoiiher,'’ in contrast with 
Democritus, " the laugliing philosopher.^' He 
was a pupil of Xenophanes, and, like him, wns 
interested in the physical explanation of the 
universe. His fundamental teachings were that 
flro is the primordial element, that all materinl 
things aro in a continual flux and reflux of 
becomiiig and perishing, and that the harmony 
and unity of nature consist in its multiplicity 
and divez'sUy. His teaching was znafcerialistio 
and pantheistic, and anticipated many of the 
conclusiona of modern science and philosophy. 
He is regarded as the founder of metaphysics, 
and has been held in especial reverence by the 
Stoics and Hegelians. His school numbered 
many disciples, the chief of whom was Cratylus, 
the teacher of Plato. Of his work On Nature 
only a few fragments remain. W. R. 
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Enci/clopedia Britannica, s.v. Heraclitus, 

Patrick, Q. W, T, Frao7ncn(a of the Work of lUracH- 
tus, (Bflltimore, 1889.) 

HERBART, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1770- 
1841). — German educator and philosopher; 
horn at Oldenburg,^ May 4, 1776, His father 
was a councillor, his mother an extraordinary 
woman who learned Greek with her son under 
his tutor in order to supervise his studies tho 
more effectively. Tho hoy Hcrbart was pre- 
ooeioua and ambitious in his learning, devoted 
to mathematics, and talented in musio. At 
eleven he began logic, and at twelve meta- 
physics, while the gymnasium of his native 
town, which he entered after he had already 
attackocl these subjects under his tutor, pro- 
vided him with additional opportunities for 
the study of his beloved philosophy and of 
physical scienco. From the gymnasium Her- 
bart proceeded as a student to the University 
of Jena, there to fall under tho spell of the 


fresh and dominating thought of the idealist 
philosopher Fichte 

Tlio influence of Fichte upon Herbart was 
profound, but it was not long before tho pupil 
departed from his master on. the principles of 
idealism and freedom, Herbart came quickly 
to the conclusion that man is not free in tho 
sense of possessing a (irhiciple independent of 
circumstances and environment; and reverted 
also to tho doctrine of Kant, that behind and 
underlying the world of appearances there is a 
plurahfey of real fcJiings-jn-themselvcs that are 
independent of tho operations of mind upon 
them. Herbart thus became the founder of 
modern philosophical Realism, ns contrasted 
with the Idealism which denied the existence 
of things-in-thcmselvca independent of any 
form of consciousness. Broader and deeper 
grew Herbart's devotion to philosophjf, but it 
soon became complicated with another interest, 
education. In 1796 Herbart left Jena to be 
tutor to tho sons of the governor of Inter- 
laken, a duty which he appears to have fulfilled 
with rare conscientiousness and skill. It was 
his own experience, coupled with his philo- 
sophical thought, that already suggested to him, 
first, the enormous importauee of cultivating 
a many-sided interest, secondly the value of 
tho Odtjesey as tho point of contact in tho 
early fellowship between pupil and teacher, 
and thirdly the idea of a method that should 
combine caucation and instruction without the 
subordination of cithor motive to the other. 

In 1799 Herbart paid a visit to Pestalozzi 
(g.o.) at Burgdorf, but in tho same year decided 
to abandon his post as tutor, which various 
evonts had combined to render untenable, and 
to devote himself anew to philosophy with a 
view to teaching it in a university. At this 
time, too, he had thoughts of the reformation 
of schools, and wrote Ideas for an Educational 
Currictdwn for Higher Schools and a criticism 
upon Pestalozzi's How Gertrude teaches her 
Children j and Idea of an ABC of Seme- 
Perception, The emphasis of Herbart at this 
time was especially upon the use of mathe- 
matical forms to correct tho undisciplined 
observations of tiio eye, 

111 1802 Herbart departed to Gdttingen. 
where he received his degree of doctor ana 
began to teach education and philosophy. 
Those wore troublous times in Germany, but 
Herbart remained faithful to the intellectual 
life, and put forth work after work of so 
finished and original a quality that in 1809 he 
was paid tho high compliment of a call to the 
chair of Kdiiigsborg, previously rendered so 
illustrious by Kant, At Kbnigsberg Herbart 
developed his psychological theories and trans- 
ferred his educational efforts from tho specu- 
lative to tho practical stage by the foundation 
of a pedagogical seminary. This institution 
developed into a training collogo and school in 
which tho mathematical instruction was given 
by Herbart in person; but its activities were 
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unfortunately interrupted by the departure Hcrbart was the first to perceive that edu- 
of its founder for Gdttlngen in 1833, owing to cation was thoroughly worthy to bo a acienco 
the hostility of the Prussian government of of itself, and not a mere department of philoso- 
the clay to dcmocratie ideas and academic phy. Education had suffered, as medicine 
freedom. At Gdttingcii he continued to Icc- had suffered, by government as a remote and 
turo aud write on education and philosophy tributary province. It needed tlio eye of 
to witliin two days of his death. scienco and a psychology in wliich the total 

Herbart’s Educational Views. — Herbart was possibilities of human activity might be 
convinced that, although many elements are sketched out a priori. Nevertheless the indi- 
spokeu of aa entering into the end or aim of vidual can only bo discovered by the educator, 
education, yet its one and whole work may not deduced. The fuiulameiital necessities in 
be summocf up under the concept morality, pedagogy are^ education through instruction, 
Since the days of Kant, it was recognized that involving discipline (ZucU) as a part of itself 
tiie first thought which this concept suggests and not as an external force, and science and 
is the good will, Herbart reacted against the mental force, 

current idea that this good will has only to Herbarl^s Use of the Odyssey. — Education 
express itself spontaneously in the pupil. On through instruction, with morality as its aim, 

tiio contrary, he maintained, the good will involves the presentation to boys of such men 

may and must be cultivated in the child by ns they themselves would like to be. Yet 

the tcaclior. Morality is for the teacher a this presentation should not bo mado^ spo- 
natural event, which has its causes like other radically, but in the midst of a long series of 

natural events. This appeared to Herbart to other means of education. It must nob bo 

rule out of court the idea of a transcendental spun out of the teacher’s imagination, which is 
fyeedona of the will which makes it independent not ideal or poetic . The only place in liter a- 
of the causes acting upon it, " Not the ture where the ideal vehicle for the education 
gentlest breath of transcendental freedom must of boys is to bo found is the classical age of 
bo allowed to blow through ever so email a childhood among the Greeks. Here the Odys- 
chink into the teacher's domain." Herbart seij stands firs^ and again and again Herbart 
perceives that, if this bo so, another ground recurs to the Odyssey, which he actually used 
than that which is generally accepted, that is in this manner, at first as n tutor, and after- 
to say, a ground other than cither utility; or wards in the training college at TConigsbcrg^ ns 

external command, must bo found for morality, the fittest starting-point for school education. 

Ho finds it in oesthctic necessity. We have an Tho Odyssey elevates the pupil without do- 

original, absolutely independent tcstlietic judg- pressing the teacher j and assists the boy in 

ment, self-evident, and of peculiar nature, his task of recapitulating the great development 
which gives us the sense of duty. Education of humanity. 

will attempt to properly exercise this judgment, Many-sidedness and ike Method of Insiruc- 

and therefore cultivate the good will by a Uon.^ — Herbart perceived that the concen- 
revelation of the whole known world and tration ^ which is the essential method ^ of 
every known age. Full knowledge is thus the the cultivated man may become so exclusive 
ground of virtue. Instruction will guide tho as to falsify; every other impression except 
two courses of knowledge and sympathy to that which is habitual. To avoid this dan- 
the highest ground of their union. ger, tho educated^ mind should be many- 

General Principles, — Herbart as n student sided. But can this be, without the destruc- 
of philosophy and history was thoroughly tion of tho personality of the individual? 
acquainted with the educational works of Herbart was convinced that this opposition is 
Looke and Kousaeau, Ho regarded tho ideas overcome in the act of reflective thought, 
of Rousseau as theoretical and doctrinaire j since the object reflected upon depends upon 
those of Locke as worldly. Rousseau would personal choice, while the power of reflecting 
educate a natural man, Locke a conventional comes largely through seeing many sides of a 
man/ but it would bo as difficult to train a situation. Ucflcctivo thought is welcomed by 
natural man as it would be for the natural the teacher; it is in fact his main^ reliance, 
man to live in actual society when trained, The necessary steps in producing it in the 
while the conventional education of Locke pupil are according to Herbert's own analysis 
would involve too easy an acceptance of the four — clearness, association, system, and 
life of the man of tho world. *' Conventional method, Tho followers of Herbart have 
education seeks to prolong existing evils; adopted these steps, now modified into five, 

* natural ' education means to repeat if pos- as tho formal basis ^ which may ordinarily be 

siblo from' tho beginning the succession of evils used in the subdivision of a lesson period (the 
already overcome," The principal method of formal steps of inelhod). According to this 
conventional education is intercourse by con- plan, the teacher at first assists tho pupil to 
versation and travel, of natural education clearly distinguish his ideas, after whicii ho 
oxporicnco; but the emphasis which Herbart presents tho new material, which is subsc- 

bclioved to bo tho most important was on quently associated and applied. Herbart did 

iuatTUCtioriv not distinguish the formal steps of method 
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with the precision find finality that have been 
clnimed by his followers; on the contrary, the 
steps were to him the factors in the process of 
thinking rather than the logical subdivisions 
of a lesson period. The formal steps are nsef iil, 
however, in many lessons^ whose primary 
object is to impart theoretical infonnatioii ; 
while the analysis at present most in favor 
is into preparation, presentation, association, 
generalization, and applicatimi. 

fntercst. — ^Tho place of interest in educa- 
tion had never been satisfactorily detcymmed 
before Hcrbart; and his analysis, while not 
rmal, ia still probably the best wc have. In- 
terest is the one emotion which assists rather 
than retarda the operations of reason, ^ It 
normaU>[ involves the process of observation, 
expectation, demand, and action. In general it 
depends upon knowledge and s;/mpath)^; that 
is to say, knowledge of the manifold, of its law, 
and its esthetic relations; and sympathy 
with humanity, society, and tho relation of 
both to the Highest Being. 

Her hart percewed that the idea of maiw- 
sided ness, unless limited in somo way, might 
load the teacher to encourage a pupil merely 
to dabble in many external things. In order 
to prevent the loss of unity that would result 
from such a method, he pTcfcrrcd to recom- 
mend to the teacher tho cultivation of an 
internal many-sidedness only, that is to say, a 
niany"sidednc 3 .s of interest. Interest is like 
desire, will, and the moral judgment in being 
opposed to indifference; but it dilTovs from 
these faculties in that it does not control its 
object, but depends upon it. Interest can bo 
coiitroUeA by the educator, because it depends 
on its object, which the teacher can determine 
at least in part. Through interest the teacher 
CQU control the allied processes of observation, 
expectancy, demand, and action. Tho teacher 
will not hesitate to control tho interests of 
chiUlton. 

/asfrwch’on. — Experience gives knowledge, 
intercourse gives sympathy; and to attempt 
to dispensq with these factors in education 
would be to give up daylight for candlelight. 
But experience and intercourse arc not in the 
power of the teacher; besides, they aro often 
wearisome. Instruction is in his power, and 
need never be tedious. It penetrates more 
deeply into the mind than either experience or 
intercour.se; and concentrates all the objects 
of luiman interest in the bosom of the young. 
To tho pupil experience and iiitcrcourso 
should (low more fully from his tenoher than 
from the life around him. " Instruction must 
universally point out, connect, teach, philoso- 
phize. In matters appertaining to sympathy 
It should he observing, conthiumw, elevating, 
active in the sphere of reality.” Horbart was 
convinced that " filling the mind ” is the 
first duty of the teacher, because it is tho 
content of the mind that regulates behavior. 
In order to create a satisfactory mental con- 


tent, instruction when analyzed should be 
found to have covered the fields of empiricLsm, 
sympathy with mankind, speculation, taste, 
sympathy with society, and religion. 

Charoder. — The seat of ebaracstcr is the 
will, regarded not in its occasional moods of 
caprice, but in its firmer and more uniform 
operations. There is a difference between the 
will of a child previous to reflection and tlie 
will of a inaii after rofiection. The former kind 
of will is more easily educated, while it still 
remains for the latter to give the ultimate 
settlement and sanction. It is characteristic 
of tho will that it rcap])cai's as the same, as if 
it had a memory. Self-contemplation further 
develops and establishes tlds unity, and ereates 
what is called principle. But principle can 
never fully include the objective jiarts of 
character, and consequently every charncter is 
more or less subject to inward conflict. 

None the less, the foundation of tho moral 
life is in "a sober^ clear, firm, and determinate 
judgment.” It is this alone which can be 
trusted to control action. Tor hnirmn activity 
depends in tho first instance on the circle of 
human desires, which aro^ indeed partly acn- 
siious, but partly determined by intellectual 
interests. Wc cannot desire what we arc 
utterly ignorant of. Great moral significance 
is therefore attached to the circle of ideas. 
"The circle of thought contains the store of 
that which by degrees can mount by the steps 
of interest to desire, and then by means of 
action to volition.” By this route oven moral 
training brings us back to the method of 
instruction. ” Instruction will form the circle 
of thought, and the circle of thought tiie ciiar- 
acter.” A firmly established circle of thought 
is essential to moral strength of cliaractcr. and 
is ijciierally preferable to an extreme mobility 
which tends toward the frivolous and the new. 
In n normal boy the strength of character 
which is a vcsultaut of fixed ideas is not of a 
kind to oppose too strong a resistance to the 
plant power of education. The essential 
principle of Herbart's theory of education is 
the dependence of the clmractor upon knowl- 
edge. “ Great moral energy is the re.'5ult of 
broad views, and of whole unbroken masses of 
thought.*^ 

Disciplhio, — ** Direct action on the youth- 
ful mind with a view to form is discipline,” 
Hcrbart viewed discipline as continuous treat- 
ment which docs not ordinarily^ resort to 
rewards and punishments, but which docs so 
only occnslonally and theft for emphasla. It 
must not be monotonous; it must cooperate 
in the formation of the circle of thought. It 
must involve mental as well as physical 
activity, for both are healthy; above all, it 
must involve the habit of work of every kind. 
Discipline will gradually disappear after tho 
cruder forms of government have already been 
abandoned in relation to the child. It vanishes 
as tho youth comes to the ^tage where he takes 
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over tlie control of his own education; while 
the work of instruction still goes forward to 
its goal in the formation of character. 

Herbart's Philosophy and Psychology. — In 
philosophy Her hart began as a disciple of 
Fichto_, by whom ho was greatly fascinated; 
but his independent and critical spirit soon 
caused him to abandon the extreme idealistic 
position and to return to the original theory 
of Kant. He accepted and developed the 
Kantian dnalism between the real and the 
rational Ultimate reality consisted for him 
in a number of veals which give vise to the 
world of appearances by their aelf-presevvations 
against one another. The soul is meta- 
physically one such real, without parts or 
faculties; but its reactions for self-preservation 
give rise to tlio appearance of presentations 
which become clarified as ideas. The ideas 
act as forces; the mind itself is a series of 
masses of them, each muss rising or falling 
from the threshold of consciousness according 
to its groupings and consequent trains of 
association. It is characteristic of the psy- 
chology of ITerbart that the unit of^ mental 
activity is the idea; so that will, desire, intevcBt, 
and feeling are all of them grounded in some 
sort of intollectiial activity. In this way the 
psjjchology of Herbart supports hi the moat 
logical manner his emphasis upon instruction 
and upon the importance of the circle of 
thought for the formation of character^ Tlio 
ideas, as it wore, are at strife with one another 
for tlio possession of the foreground of con- 
sciousness- They resist one another, anti in 
this act of resistance each is changcci into an 
effort to present itself. When hindrances arc 
removed, the ideas will present themselves. 
The unpUcatiou of this theory of mental 
activity for education is thc^ supremo signifi- 
caiieo of the formation of right, strong, un- 
impeded groups of ideas. ^ For the ideas are 
regarded as combining with one another, or 
attacking one another, necording to meclmnicol 
laws that arc subject to mathematical deter- 
mination. after the parallel of the laws that 
govern the in tor action of molecules according 
to the atomic theory of chemistry. 

^ Because of his elimination of innate facul- 
ties from psychology, his use of mathematical 
processes, his insistence upon the need of 
empirical studies of psychological fact, and his 
thoroughgoing associationism, with its neces- 
sary ^ emphasis upon ** apperception ” (q.v.) 
and interest, Herbart is regarded as one of 
the greatest psychologists of modern times. 
Because of his ciilicaY ability and the lucid 
conscientiousness of his logical deductions, and 
because ho led a reaction against metaphysical 
idealism, in which he has been followed by such 
phlloaophevs as Bencke and Lotze is 

equally preSminent among modern meta- 
physicians. 

Herbart's Educational Works. — The prin- 
cipal educational works of Herbart are ideen 


zu cincm vddagogiseken Lehrplan filr hoherc 
Studicn (1801), an essay on Pestaloiizi’s ]Vic 
Gertrud Hire Kinder Ichrl (1802), a criticism of 
PcstaloKzi’s Idee emes ABC der AnscJiauung 
(1802), Die aeslhetische Darstcllung der Welt als 
daft Hanptgeschajt der Erzielimg (1804), Slmid- 
punH der Bewiheilmg der Pcsialozzischen 
Uyiterrichtsineikode (1804), Allgenieine PUda- 
gogik (1806), Erdchimg unter offoitHcher Mil* 
wirkung (1810), Uber die dtmkle Seite der 
P&dagogik (1812), Das VerhdUniss der Schnk 
zHm Lehen (1818), Brief e iiber A^nvendung der 
P^yckologie on/ die Pdihipogifc (1831), Das 
VerlMniss des fdcalistmiszur P&dagogih 
Umriss pddagogischer Vorlesimgcn{im6), Vvi* 
riss der allgcmeinen Pddagogik (1841). Of 
these the most important are the Allgemeine 
Pddagogik and Umriss pddagogischer Vorksun* 
gen. The principal works of Herbert arc 
accessible in English translations, under the 
titles of IVie Sciefice of Education ^ translated 
by H. M. and E. Felkin; Oulline of Pedagogical 
Doctrine, A, F. Lange and C. Do Garino (New 
York, 1901); Herbart’s ABC of Sense- Percep* 
lion and Introduclory Works, W. J. Eckoff 
(New York, 1890) ; Appheahon of psychology 
to the Science of Education, B, C. Mullinev 
(New York, 1808); Leliers and Lectures on 
Edncaiion, Fclkiii, In addition Herbart's Text- 
book of Psychology, translated by M, K, Smith 
(Now York, 1894), should be consulted for an 
imdcratanding of the ultimate and funda- 
mental principles of his theory, which is based, 
however, as much upon the results of his own 
experience ns the logical implications of his 
philosophy and psychology. P. R. C. 

See Am LIT Y, Genbr.\l and Special; Con- 
centra'i’ion; Cohuelation : Culture Enociis; 
Method, General; Stoy; Zillee, etc. 
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society. — The Nationnl Her- 
bart Society for the Scientific Study of Educa- 
tion was organized nt the Denver meeting of 
tho N. E. A. in 1895 “to study and investi^ato 
and discuss important problems of education. 
Its members do not subscribe to the doctrine 
of any one lender, but seek for fair and thorough 
discussion,” Professor De Ganno was the 
first president, and Professor C, A. McMurry 
the secretary; tho council included President 
Butler, Chancellor Elmer E. Brown, Professors 
John Dewey, Prank McMurry, Wilbur S, 
Jackman, Levi Sccloy, and C, 0. Van Liew, 
Yearbooks are published, and discussed at the 
annual meetings. In 1902 the scope of its 
interest was broadened, and tho society became 
tho National Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education^ which “contemplates a serious, 
continuous, intensive study of educational 
problems. It stands for no particular creed 
or propaganda. In aim and spirit and method 
it geeks to bo scientific.” • Tho Yearbooks are 
published by tho University of Chicago Press. 

HERBERT, EDWARD, LORD HERBERT 
OF CHERBURY (1583-1618). — One of tho 
most original thinkoxs of his time. His views 
on education arc to be found in the Anio- 
biography and in ids Dialogue belweeti a TtUor 
and his Pupil, which was first printed in 1768, 
On reaching school age, childron should havo 
an attendant to take care of their manners as 
the schoolmaster attends to their learning, 
and tlie two tutors should not interfere with 
each other. After the alphabet is learned, 
then should bo studied the shortest and 
clearest grammars^ c.g, books (such as Co- 
monius^s Janua)^ m which Latin and Greek 
arc given in parnliel columns. He expresses 
disapproval of the logic of wrangling, ho 
approves tho parts of logic which help to 
“deduce proofs from firm and uiuloubtcd 
principles, to clisliuguish between truth and 
falsehood, and to discover fallacies.” The edu- 
cation of most worth consists in the training in 
goodness and virtue, learning and knowledge; as 
to which Hcr)]ort, like Locke afterwards, regards 
virtue as much before learning. 

In the Dialogue between a Tutor and his 
Pupil tho pupil has made himself acquainted 
with logic, geograpliy, chronology, and history. 
The tutor enlaTges on the usefulness of a 
knowledge of botany, i,e. especially of herbs, 
on diagnosis of diseases, on astrology and 


astronomy, Tho tutor holds that amongst 
sciences, mathematics, divinity, and philosophy 
arc the most important. Matliematics is the 
most undoubted and certain” of tho sciences. 
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HERDER, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1744- 
1803). — One of the most eminent writers of 
the classical period of German literature; born 
at Moruiigcn, near Konigsborg. ^ Receiving 
the rudiments of learning from his father, a 
poor sexton and schoolmaster, he entered 
the local Latin school, where tne mechanical 
methods of teaching left liim in a spirit of revolt 
which showed itself in his Inter ideas on educa- 
tion,^ In 1702 he wont to tho University^ of 
Konigsberg, intending to study medicine, which, 
however, ho soon deserted for theology and 
philosophy. He thus came under the influence 
of Kant, who led him to study Bacon, Locke, 
Hume, and Rousseau. To support himself ho 
taught in n local school and showed such ability 
that ho was appointed to the Cathedral School 
at Riga, where ho gained an insight into tho 
problems of education and school administra- 
tion (1764-1769). On resigning his position 
he visited tliQ most important educational in- 
stitutions of France, England, and Germany, 
and in a diary which he kept he sketched the 
plan of an ideal school, not unlike the modern 
Reformgymnasum (seo Germany, Education 
in), and later realized by him to some extent in 
the Weimar gymnasium. For a time he acted 
as private tutor and wont with his pupil to tho 
Umvorsity of Strassburg, where ho met Goethe, 
through wlioso influence he subsequently ob- 
tained tho position of chief pastor and superin- 
tendent of schools in the Duchy of Weimar 
(1776-1803); 

Herder’s influence on German thought and 
education was profound. Although not him- 
self a creative poot, he brought about an ap- 
preciation of native, original poetry in the 
folk-songs of^ all races. He laid the foun<lations 
of^ comparativo philology and of a comparative 
science of religion and mythology. In his 
greatest work, Ideen zur Philosophic der Gc- 
schichte dor Memchheii {Ideas for a Philosophy 
oj the History of Humariity (1784-1791), he 
cleveloped a magnificent conception of history 
as a continuous revelation of the divine spirit 
in humanity. (See Paulsen, German Education , 
Past and Present, p, 158.) 

Herder was by nature eminently an educator. 
His occupation with science and literature was 
never looked upon by him as an end in itself, 
but always us a means of influencing other 
minds, and of social reconstruction through 
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education. He worked indefatigably for the 
improvement of the Weimar schools, instituting 
a seminary for the preparation of rural teachers, 
raising their salaries, and even writing some 
elementary textbooks. His chief educational 
work, however, was in the field of secondary 
education, and there ho is prominent as one of 
the leadcra of the movement known as ‘*Nco- 
Humanism ** {q.v,). 

The standard edition of Herder’s works is 
that by B. Suphan (Berlin, 1877) in thirty4wo 
volumes. The thivUeth volvime contains Ms 
pedagogical addresses and articles. Some of 
the most important of his works, besides those 
raentionecl above, arc his work on the Origin 
of Language (1772), his collection of popular 
poetry, Stimmen der VSlker in Liedern {Voices 
of the Peoples in Songs, 1778-1771)), Ms trans- 
lation of the Spanish romances of the Cid 
(1806), and his treatise, Vom Geisie dcr hehrdi- 
schen Poesie {Sviril of Hebmo Poetry, 1782- 
1783). P. M. 
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HEREDITY, — By heredity^ is commonly 
meant those characteristics which ^ the child 
derives from his ancestors, It is oyident, how- 
ever, that these include many qualities that are 
transmitted through education. Hcnco^ the 
term has come to be restricted to characteristics 
tluit are derived from the original constitution 
of the germ cell from which tlio individual is 
developed. In so far as these qualities are 
similar to those of the ancestry, they are as- 
cribed to heredity i in so far ns they are different, 
they are denominated variations in heredity. 

The extent of hereditary similarity between 
ofTspring and ancestry is plainly not revealed 
until the child has grown to maturity. What, 
tlicreforc, is inherited is a tendency on the part 
of ti\e germ cell to grow into the forms and 
functions of its progenitor. During the ex- 
pansion of these tendencies they arc in the 
nigher apecieSi and especially in man, so modi- 
fied by environmental influences that it is 
difiiciilt to determine how much of the adult 
equipment is derived from either source, ^ (See 
AcQuiimo CnARACTBjuSTics.) It is evident 
that education or circum.stanccs cannot pro- 
duce either genius or unusual talent; nor is it, 


as a rule, responsible for physical or mental 
deficiencies, although these may result from 
disease, imperfect nutrition, accident, etc. 
On the other hand, there can be little doubt that 
the difference between efficiency and incom- 
petenco, or between morality and immorality, 
is in most cases duo in whole or in part to train- 
ing and to the relative suitability of the condi- 
tions of life to the inherited peculiarities of 
the individual. Thus while education cannot 
affect those fundamental characteristics on 
which our rating among our fellows depends, 
it can develop in most a fnirly high degree of 
efficiency in some specialty. The responsibility 
of the agencies for education is, therefore, not 
lightened by the fact that there arc hereditary 
differences which it cannot create nor overcome. 

It is more easy to compaTe the functions of 
heredity and of education in equipping the 
individual, than it is to compare the actual 
amount derived from the two sources. In 
general, heredity gives us a set of powers which 
furnish a fairly adeguato basis to maintain life 
in a variety of conditions. It gives capacities. 
Education, on the other hand, fits us to one 
or a few specific conditions. Heredity adapts 
to the permanent, education to the transitory* 
Heredity gives to each generation a capital of 
approximately the same amount, leaving to 
education to invest this fund in the enterprises 
suggested by the circumstances of the individ- 
ual. It follows that there is n line of demarka- 
tion between lieredity and education. Hered- 
ity gives such specific qualities as arc a per- 
manently useful equipment for the species, 
together with the capacity to learn others such 
ns will V>o needed to adapt theindWldnat to the 
peculiar circumstances of his own life. The 
acquired characters, on tho other hand, are not 
to any extent inherited, since, constituting ns 
they do adaptations to conditions likely to vary 
from age to age and from individual to individ- 
ual, their inheritance would bo apt to burden 
the offspring with many useless, if not positively 
injurious traits. Thus heredity gives us Iho 
power of speech, but education determines the 
languagOj tho stylOj etc. 

The higher species find life conditions far 
more varied than do tho lower ones. They 
need, in consequence, greater adaptability, 
greater capacity to learn. To facilitate learn- 
ing their heredity consists more largely in im- 
perfect instincts or instinctive acts. These 
arc such as require education in order to bo 
brought to such a form ns to function effectively. 
In man, as Professor James points out, there 
are more instincts than in any other animal, 
but they are also more imperfect. Such im- 
perfect instincts^ together with tho equipment 
of activities which is instinctively utilized to 
satisfy them, and the array of other activities 
that can be utilized to perfect the mechanism 
by which they may be adequately met, con- 
stitute the so-called capacities of the indi- 
vidual. (See Ability.) 
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IIcTcdity hxis been defined ns made up of 
clmractcHsticg derived from tho original con- 
stitution of tliG germ cell It should be noted, 
however, that such simple forms of reproduction 
ns the mere division, or fusion of the parent 
l)otly, or budding, do not involve . specific germ 
cells. In suoli cases the offspring is simply 
part of the body of the parent, separated to 
assume a form better adapted to tho eontinu- 
anco of Ufo and growth. In most respects it 
rcsomblcg tho mature organism from whence 
it sprang. The phenomena of heredity be- 
come more complex and striking where there 
arc special reproductive elements, germ cells, 
which begin life in forms quite distinct from 
those of the parent, but tend to grow like the 
latter. The specific nature of those qualities 
in tho germ cell which cause it with growth to 
assume more and more the form of the adult 
has been a matter of much speculation and 
dispute, and to-day the tlicories on tho subject 
may be regarded as little move than con- 
jecturcs. Tho older idea was that of prefor- 
mation, that is, tiiat a miniature of the adult 
exists ill the germ cell and could bo revealed to 
tho eye, if our microscopes were sufficiently 
})owcrfuL This theory contains the evident 
truth that the structures of the adult arc, at 
least, implicit in tlio constitution of the germ 
coll. On the other hand, we^ have the theory 
of epigenesis, according to which the sti'uctures 
of tlie adult are a result of the development 
and differentiation of tho germ cell. This 
theorj[ may be said to have been fairly well 
cstabJisljcd by the investigations of WoJlT 
(1759) Upon the development of tho chick. 
GtauUng the truth of the idea of opigeuesis, 
tho biologist is still confronted with the diffi- 
culty of accounting for the regularity with 
which a germ cell under normal conditiona 
ditYerentiatos into an adult form that is in the 
main a reproduction of that of the parent. 
What is there in the gorin cell tJiafc causes tho 
adult form to be implicit or predetermined in 
it? Accordinij; to one view, which will be re- 
cognized as akin to the preformationist theory, 
the muifcipheatiou and dififorontiation of the 
germ cell is simply the separation of quanti- 
tatively distinct units, each of which representa 
a specific structure in tho mlult form. Tlieso 
units are supposed to bo found in the mielcua 
of the germ cell. Spencer calls them physio- 
logical units, Weismann determinants. Tho 
theory more commonly held to-day is that the 
differentiation of the structures of the adult 
form is a result of tho various tensions set up 
among tlio multiplying cells, and that these 
spring from tiic physical and chemical or 
physiological properties of the nucleus. ^ In 
these properties the whole of the adult organism 
is implicit, yery^ inuch as the whole of the 
geometry is implicit in the definitions, axioms, 
and po.stulates with which the geometer starts. 
They constitute the plan along the lines of whicji 
growth must tend to proceed, if it goes on at all. 


We have so far considered the problems that 
arise because of the deposition in a minute and 
apparently undifferentiated germ cell of all 
the potentialities later rovcalcd in the growth 
of tho individual. There remains the problem 
of the source of these hcfcditary qualities. In 
this connection we have to consider fir,st the 
relation of the germ cells to tho body cells of 
tho parent; second, the results of the union in 
the germ cell of a male and a female element, 
the sperm coll and the ovum; and third, tho 
laws that determine the character of tho off- 
spring. 

Two theories exist as to tho relation of tho 
gorm cell to the body cells of tho parent. Ac- 
cording to one, which is typified in Darwin’s 
notion of pangonesis, all the cells in the bO{ly 
of the adult contribute minute particles which 
enter into the germ cell. Tho latter is tliere- 
foro the creation of tlie differentiated body 
cells, a composite of their rcprc.se ntatives. 
According to the other theory, the germ cells 
are isolated from tho body colls, and are not 
inAuenced by tho history of these. As the germ 
coll develops, there is a separation between 
certain cells which remain iu a primitive un- 
differenlifttccl form as germ cells, and body cells 
which take tho forms apparent in the developed 
adult. Thus the now generation springs from 
cells similar to those that gave rise to tho 
parent, and not from cells modified by a life 
history. There is, iu the language of Weismann, 
continuity in the germ plasm, or at least in the 
germ cells. 

The theory of pangonesis is not supported 
by tho existence of any mechanism evident to 
the anatomist, It is a purely hypothetical 
explanation to account for the inheritance of 
acquired characters; i.e, such as are the effeet 
of external agencies upon the body cells. In- 
asmuch ns such iuhci'ltanco is undoubtedly 
comparatively slight, and is not demonstrably 
existent at all, it would seoin that paiigenesis 
is an improbable explanation of a questionable 
fact. Oil the theory of the continuity of the 
germ cells, the acquired characters would be, 
lor tho most part, not inhoriled. Only sueh 
general effects of the environment as could 
reach the germ cells as well as those of the body, 
e.ff, the effects of luitrition, drugs, etc., would 
be impressed upon the tissue from which the 
new generation takes its rise. 

Reproduction in the higher organisms usually 
involves the union of tho sexual olGments, known 
as ampliimixts. On the other hand, witli ani- 
mals as high up in the scale of life as the ar- 
ticulates, partlicnogcncsis, or the development 
of tho ovum without fortilizationj often occurs. 
Experiments on the sea urchin show that the 
ovum of this species may be stimulated by 
chemicals so that it will begin to evolve into 
an individual. If all reproduction were of this 
character, the problem of the source of heredity 
would be simple. On the other hand, am- 
phimixis presents ti variety of sources from 
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male element simply stimulating the ovum 
to develop; others held that all heredity came 
from the male, the ovum contributing merely 
nutriment auu a favorable environment for 
dovelopnient. Both views are now known to 
be erroneous. The hereditary characters may 
come from, either parent or from both. ^ They 
may come from grand-paronts and include 
traits that have not appeared in the parents. 
Tliey may aycn come from more remote an- 
cestors. Such cases illustrate what is known 
as reversion. The reappearance of a trait long 
absent from the stock is called atavism. De- 
generation is frequently a ro.sult of reversion 
or atavism. Where nearly all the characters 
of the offspring are derived from one or the 
other pnrentj tlm inheritance is said to be ex- 
clusive. The inhevitance of apceial traits from 
either parent is called ])articulatc. Particu- 
late is opposed to blended inheritance, wliero 
a character in the offspring ia a compound of 
characters derived from both parents. Eyo 
color usually illustrates particulate inheritance. 
Stature more commonly is a ease of blended 
iiilujritance. 

The groat variety of results thus displaj;ed 
in the phenomena of hereditary transmission 
suggests the hypothe.sis of a complicated set 
of characters in the germ cells representing 
traits derived from a great number of ancestral 
sources. Weismann supposed that the process 
of determining which of those should make up 
the iniicntanco of any individual consists of 
a struggle between germinal units which lie 
caded gennmaf selection. The existence of 
such selection ia not generally accepted by 
biologists. It is further evident that the for- 
mulation of laws of heredity that wdll enable one 
to forecast the eliaractor of the offspring of any 
sexual union must bo exceedingly dilTicult. 
Such laws must cover the phenomena of re- 
version and atavism, of exclusive, blended, and 
partloulato inheritance, as ivoll ns the liability 
to variation from any hereditary character. 

So far only two laws of heredity have been 
worked out with anything approaching mathe- 
matical precision. The,so are Gultoii's law 
of filial regression and Mendel's law.s of inherit- 
ance ill hybrids. Gal ton's law of filial r(?gres- 
sion deals with the Ictuloney of tbo children of 
unusual parents to approximate more nearly 
to the common type of the family ov stock. 
Thus the average height of the children of 
a man and woman both very tall tends, if 
allowance be mafle for the difference in stature 
between the sexes, to he below that of eitlier. 
Thi.s law is an illustration of the tendency to- 
ward I'cvension, and is explained liy Gallon 
as a result of the combination of ancestral in- 
fluences in the heredity of the old Id. II<! holds 
that, in general, the hereditary characteristics 
arederivctl as follows: one half from the parents, 
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one fourth from the graiidparcmts, one eighth 
from the great-grandparents, etc. It is evident 
that this rule does not enable any very reliable 
prediction regarding the qualities of any par- 
ticular child, but only the average tenileiicy 
among n lot of children. It c.xphiins the fact 
that children of pcopb of cxcoptionnl ability 
are so frequently mediocre. The same riflo 
should also apply to the children of i)arcivts 
mentally deficient, who should average a better 
mentality than their parents, 

MciidePs laws of inheritance in hybrids enable 
a much more definite prediction of the charac- 
ter of the offspring than docs the law of Galton. 
It is not known, howcA^er, how Avidcly they 
apply. Wlierc Mendclinn heredity exists, the 
tAvo parents differ in respect to a certain char- 
acteristic, Their offspring all resemble one 
parent in this niiality. The trait of this parent 
is therefore called dominant, Avliilc the opposed 
trait of the other parent is called recossivo. 
Ill tlic next generation the recessive trait will 
appear in one of every four. The descendants 
of this individual avjU, if there be no inter- 
mixture, possess the recessive trait. It breeds 
true, or is a pure recessive. Of tlic other three 
in this generation of offspring, one, a jiurc 
domiimnt, Avill breed true to the dominant 
trait; the other tAvo, Avhich may be called im- 
pure dominants, Avill produce offspring divided 
as before between dominants and rcce,ssives 
ill the proportion of three to one. The reces- 
Bivcs Avill alAA’ays breed true. One of every 
tlirec dominants Avill do likoAvise, while the 
other two Avill he impure dominants, and Avill 
have their offspring divided into one fourth 
pure dominmits, one half impure dominants, 
and one fourth pure rcccssivcs. Mendel estab- 
lished and confirmed his laAvs by experiments 
on varieties of cilible pens. Tall peas, when 
liybridisscd Avitli dAvarfish ones, give a breed in 
AvliicU the tallness Is dominant and the (hvarfish 
quality recessive. Gray mice bred witJi white 
mice give a stock in which gray ness is doinitmut 
and albinism recessive.^ Mondelinii heredity 
has been ahoAvn to exist in maize, ra bints, silk- 
moths, poultry, etc. It has proved useful 
as a guide in the breeding of desirable types of 
plants and animals. 

Other hiAvs of lieredity, such as that inbreed- 
ing strengthons the characteristic traits of a 
stock, Avhether these be desirable or the op- 
posite, that it is ajit to result in reversions, and 
also in diniinishiiig fertility, size, and vigor, 
arc as compared with Mendd'.s hiAVS uncertiiin 
and not a safe basis for ])rcdietion. 

As a final point, A'uriatioius iu heredity may 
be considered. In the offspring traits may 
appear Avhich vary from any present in the 
ancestry. Sox undoubtedly may favor this 
variation. Moreover, it is likely that all living 
tissue, including the germ coll, hus not only the 
tondency toAvard continuity or inheritance, 
but al.so'tliat toward variation. Variations may 
be quantitatiA^c, “ nieristic," ns variations 
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in size, proportion of parts, cto.; or qualitative, 
“substantive,^^ as variationa in color, eto. 
They may bo contiimoua or cliscontinuoiis; 
that is, slight, or so revolutionary as to pro- 
el uct> suddenly new types, sports. A variety 
that is thus varying is called by Do Vries a 
mutating one. He holds that the evolution 
of species takes place by such extraordinary 
leaps rather than by slow acouraulatioii of 
continuous variations under the influence^ of 
selection. In this way ho avoids the objection 
urged against Daiwin^s view; namely, that 
slight chance variations are inadequate to gain 
any such advantago in the stiuggle for existence 
as to favor tho survival of their possessors. 
His view is that evolution takes place by hetero- 
genesis or mutation, rather than by the natural 
selection of slight chance variations. ^ • 

Another way of avoiding this objection to 
Darwin’s theory is to suppose that variations 
in lieredity may not incroly bo those that occur 
by chance, and so, if slight^ incapable without 
selection of aceumulating into a modification 
of types, but also that they may in many cases 
naturally tend toward better adaptation, that 
is, bo orthogonctic. 

It is likely that tho tendency toward ortho- 
genetic variation may not bo inconsiderable, 
and that it leads on to progress without se- 
lective infiueuces. E, N. H. 
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HEREDITY, SOCUL. — In the reaction 
from the doctrine of the inheritance of acquired 
oharacteristios (g.t?.), it became evident that 
culture is not transmitted physically or bio- 
logically, but through^ tho perpetuation of 
social customs and institutions; and tliat the 
individual comes to a personal participation 
in tho cidturo of the race only by means of 
contact with the abiding social environment. 
Tho phrase “ social heredity ” was coined to ex- 
press this iiidircot method of transmitting the 
achlcvcmouts and acquisitions of tho post. 

See Eugenics, and tho references there given. 
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HERGENROTHER, JOHANH BAPTIST 
(lySO-lSSS). — Bavarian educator and direc- 
tor of a normal school at Wurzburg. Born at 
Bischofsheim of a poor artisan family, his 
ability attracted tho notice of the pastor who 
prepared him for the Univorsitv, Ho entered 
tlio University of Wllrzburg and studied theol- 
ogy. For a time he was curate near Wllrzburg 
until in 1818, through his eloquence and ability 
in imparting religious instruction, he was ap- 
pointed Director of tho normal school at Wiirz- 
burg, attended by students of all denomina- 
tions. Although himself a Catholic, lie en- 
deared himself to all by his broad-mindedness. 
His work shows almost entirely the influenco 
of Pestalozzianism, ns docs also his Erzickungs- 
hhre im dcs Chrislcnihuim {Theory of 

Education in the Spirii of Chrislianiiy) in which 
he discusses educational theory, training, and 
method from the rcVigious standpoint. In 
1832 he was removed from his position for 
political reasons and became pastor at Bamberg, 
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HERIOT, GEORGE (1563^1623).— Foun- 
der of tho school bearing his name situated in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. A goldsmith by trade, 
he was appointed crown jeweler to King James 
VI of Scotland and I of Great Britain. On 
his death, he bequeathed the bulk of his fortune 
for erecting and maintaining a hospital and 
for the maintenance, relief, upbringing, and 
educating, as far as the means would allow, of 
flo many poor, fatherless boys, freemen’s sons 
of the city of Edinburgh, Tho management of 
the trust funds was placed in the hands of the 
city magistrates nnd tho city ministers. Steps 
were taken soon after his death to carry out 
the testator’s wishes, and in 1059 the hospital 
was opened with thirty boys. At first the 
boys were merely housed within the hospital 
buildings, receiving their education at the high 
school of the city, until they were fitted to pro- 
ceed cither to the univorEity or to outer upon 
apprenticeship to a trado. Gradually tho iii- 
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strxiction began to bo given by the mombera 
of the hospital staff, until in ISOOit was resolved 
that it was no longer necessary for any of tlio 
boys to bo educated at the high sohool. From 
that date until 1880 the hospital existed as n 
school giving both board aud education to a 
number of fatherless boys. In 1837 the in- 
come of the trust wag more than sufTicient to 
maintain the hospital school, and it was re- 
solved to open and to maintain a free, ele- 
mentary day school for the education of the 
children of the poor. Gradually, os funds were 
available, additional schoola were built, until 
in 1872 thirteen schools had been established, 
providing free education for over 3500 children. 
The Education (Scotland) Act of 1872 trans- 
ferred the duty of making such provision to 
the State. In 1880 the boarding sj^stem at 
the hospital was abandoned, and in its place 
each selected applicant for the benefit of the 
trust received free education and a mainten- 
ance allowance of £20 per annum, The hospital 
school has now developed into a large second- 
ary school providing an education of a modern 
type to over 1200 boys, and carrying its pupils 
to the doors of the universities. The benefits 
of the trust are now open to girls as well as to 
boys, In 1886 tho governors of the trust 
took over the management of the Watt Insti- 
tution and School of Arts^ an evening school 
for tho technical instruction of Iho artisan, 
and tho transferred school is now known as tho 
Hcriot-Watt College. This institution has 
clovclopcd into a technical college providing 
both day and evening instruction for its pupils. 

A, D. 
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HEROIC EDUCATION. — Tho title jjivcn 
to a treatise on gcntl emends education written 
by a writer who only signs his initials — I. B, 
— in 1657, I. B. repreaoiits that a lady showed 
liim the treatiao when it was only a " confused 
iieap, without method or embellishment,” but 
that he recognised that it was ” the product 
of some great and knowing spirit.” Ho thorc- 
foro edited it and published it with the title; 
Ucroick ^ Eclucaiion^ Or Choice Maximes ^ and 
ImtruciionB^ for (he most sure andfadh Iraininq 
un of yoxdhy in the ways of eminent learning and 
virtues, A Treatise very necessary for all men; 
but most especially for sxwh as ^ undertake the 
charge, to govern the young Nobility and Gentry, 
By 1. B. Gent. F, W, 

Sec Gentry and Nobles, Education op. 

HERON. — One of the great teachers of tho 
Alexandrian School, and the leading engineer 
of tho Greeks. He was formerly thought to 
have lived in tho first century n.c., but later 


investigations have led to the belief that ho 
flourished in the first century of tho Christian 
era. Ho was inter e.sted chiefly in mensuration, 
and his formula for tho area of a triangle in terms 
of its sides still appears in elementary textb ooks. 
This formula is A => Vs (s -* a) (s — b) (s - c), 
in which tho sides are n, b, and c, and tho 
acmiperimotcr is s. Such a formula would 
not have been allowed by Euclid and his school, 
because it involves tho product of four lines 
and could not therefore have represented a 
solid in three dimensions or a rectangle in two. 
In physics Heron eiiowccl great ingenuity, and 
he describes a largo number of toys or models, 
some of which have since been utilized in a 
practical way. These include a steam engine 
and a force pump. He introduced into tho 
schools more successfully tlian any of his pre- 
decessors tho idea of applied mathematics, and 
it is possible that this may have had its in- 
fluence in hastening tlic temporary decline of 
puro mathematic&i even na a similar move- 
ment in America to-day may bring abput such 
a result. It is more probable, however, tlmt 
his attitude was that of tho general spirit of tho 
timCj and that tho hibernation of pure scicnco 
was independent of his cfTorts, D. E, S. 

HERRAD. — Abbess of Odilienberg or 
Hohenburg (1167-1196), born of a noble family 
in Alsace. It is recorded of her that sho pro- 
moted studies in tho nunnery, and to this end 
wrototheHorfttsDchciaraw {Garden of Delights) ^ 
which, having found its way to the library at 
Strassburg, was there burnt in 1870. Extracts 
and copies of tho illuminatioiia wliich were in 
nil probability the work of the abbess herself 
remain. Tho Ilortm Deliciaruni contained 
extracts from the Bible, church histories, church 
Fathers, philosophy, astronomy, geography, 
nature study, liberal arts, chronmogy, and 
poems and hymns to bo sung by tho nuns. 
Tho work was intended for the education of 
the novices. A few excerpts from pagan writ- 
ings wero also included. The illuminations 
cover a multitude of subjects to illustrate the 
text. 
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AUocmeine Dculache Biographie, 
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ENaBLiiAHDT, C, M, flerrad von Landapera , , , und 
ihr Werk: Ilortua -DeUciarutn. Tho moat vnluftblo 
work based on iho original. (Stuttgart, 1818.) 

HERZEGOVINA. — See Bosnia and Her- 
ZBOOVINA, 

HESSE-CASSEL. — See Germany, Edu- 
cation IN. 

HESSE, GRAND-DUCHY OF, EDUCA- 
TION IN, — Sgo Germany, Education in. 

HESSUS, HELIUS EOBANDS (1488-1640). 
— A German humanist, who was admitted to be 
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tHo !jcst Latin poet of his thno. Ho studied 
at the Uiiiversitvof Erfurt, and became rcotor 
of fc)io se)ioo] of St. Soverus. Eroui 1517 to 
1520 ho was Professor of Poetry and Eloquonco 
at the university, and was an important figure 
in the literary cotorie at Erfurt. With Hhlch 
von Hutton ho joined in the national move- 
ment wiuoh was usaociated with the Reforma- 
tion, allhouglt Jio scorned to fear that tho hu- 
manistic tendoncies wore being pushed on ono 
side. For a short time, 1526-*1533, hc_ was 
rector of a school at N'uromberg, On Ids re- 
turn to Erfurt he found that the university 
had practically ceased to exist before the rapid 
rise of Wittenberg. In 153G he accepted n call 
to Marburg. Hessus was a prolific writer, and 
showed equal facility in all branches of verse. 
He translated the Psalms, l?cclc8ia»/ca, Theo- 
critus’ hhjHs and Homer’s Iliad auto Latin, and 
in imitation of Ovid ho wroto Heroidcs, or letters 
from holy women. Ho published collections 
of his writings as follows: Operuvi IJelii 
Pebani Ilcssi Farragines dam, and Silvarwn 
lAbri IX (containing tho poetical description of 
Nuremberg, Urhs Noriberga. ilhtsirata Carmine 
hrroico). Althougli recognized as a leader, 
Ilt'ssua never exercised much influence on con- 
temporary nrovements. His life and letters 
were issued by bis friend Camerarius in 1553. 
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HEURISTIC METHOD.— The indnetU'e 
nietliod of modern science when applied to the 
teaching of children is called the heuristic 
method. The term is current in English pedn- 
gogy, " indue bi VO mctliod being more fre- 
qiitmtiy used among American tcachor.s. Tlio 
command, " never tell a child anything that 
he can find out for liimsclf," expresses tho 
essential attitude of those who believe in the 
hciirisUc or inductive method. It aims to 
]>lace the learner in tho i)o.sitiou of a discoverer 
of truth, so that facts and generalizations wdll 
omorgo in proper order and relation in the 
child’s mi 11 cl. Its extreme application implies 
that eacli cliiUl will experiment and ob.servo 
for himself; thus the teaching of physics ami 
chemistry may bo conduciccl by moans of 
iiuUvicUial cxjierimcntaiioii in the laboratory, 
domoiistmtion by the instructor being eoin- 
pletely eliminated. In its pure form the 
houristje method is seldom used. A modified 
inductive method that avoids dognmtio teach- 
ing witiiflut incurring the waste of an exivimie 
licuristic mode of procedure is current among 
all progressive teachers in the olemenlary 
selmols, taking such iininos as " inductive 
teaching,” '* developmental instruction,” lab- 
oratory method,” and " iiidircct method.” 


Such modifications of an extreme heuristic 
mode of teaching recognize two important 
pcdngogical facts; (1) That the child loarm 
best through hia own activities, and (2) that 
the pupil may understand many facts without 
going through all of tho dotailcd efforts and 
failures that have accompanied their original 
discovery. H . S. 

See Direct Method; Developmental 
Mbtiiod.s; Inductive Method; Inventional 
Geometry; Socratic Method. 

HEWETT, EDWIN CRAWFORD (1828- 
1905). — Normal school principal and educa- 
tional writer; was graduated from the Bridge- 
water (Mass.) Normal School in 1852. He 
was nn instructor in the Bridgewater Normal 
School, principal of a grammar school at Wor- 
cester, and for thirty-two years connected with 
the Illinois State Normal School; its principal 
from 1870 to 1900. He was active in the 
National Education Association; editor of llie 
Illinois Schoohnasier ; the author of a series of 
arithmetics, and of two books on education — 
Pedagogy for Yourig Teachers (1884) and Ele- 
7nenls of Psychology (1889). W. S. M. 
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Cook, John W. JUdtoin C. Ilewell. Proc. N.B.A, for 
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HEYNE, CHRISTIAN GOTTLOB (1729- 
1812). — Ono of the foremost classical scholars 
in Germany at the closo of the eighteenth 
century, and a leader in tho new humanistic 
movement of the period. Tho son of a poor 
weaver, Hcyiic underwent the greatest liard- 
s}tt{ys to secure an edueation at schael aitd at 
tlic University of Leipzig, where he came 
under tho ^ influence of Erncsti ((/.v.) and 
Johann Friedrich Christ. For a time he 
inaimgccl to secure a livelihood as assistant 
librarian, and then ns tut or ^ imtil in 1763. 
Though only known for editions of Tibullus 
and Epictetus, he was invited to succeed 
Gesner (q.v.) as Professor of Eloquence at the 
University of Gditingcii. In this position he 
transformed the dry, formalistio study of the 
classics into a living, idtal force, aiming at a 
true appreciation of tho works of antiquity 
through a knowledge of history, antiquities, 
and archfljology. Ilcgarcling the classics ns 
tho only mctlrnd of approach to the good, the 
true, and the beautiful, Heyne wished in that 
way to iiifluoncc tho culture of Jiis time. His 
influence was widespread, and froni his philo- 
logical seminar, the entrance requirements to 
which were rigorous and in which t)\o stiulents 
received govern luont grants, there came many 
future univorsity' and school teaclicrs, imbued 
wdtb a new attitude lownrd.s tho classics. But 
Ilcyno also had cUrcet contact with tho schools; 
as inspector of tho school at Ilf old he drew 
up new regulations in 1770 which raoi-ganized 
the curriculum on a basis of Greek, and in 
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179S he performed a similar work for the 
gymnasium at Gottingen. Jicsides his editions 
of Til>nUii8 and Epictetus, Hey no published 
editions of Vergil, Pliny> Apolloclorus, Pindar, 
Conon, and Pavtlieniiis and Homer's Iliad; in 
addition he wrote treatises and essays on 
groat variety of subjects collected in six 
volumes as Opnscula Acadcmicoj and luimcroua 
reviews in tho Gottingen Gelehrte A7izeigcnj of 
which ho was the first editor. 
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HICKOK LAURENS PERSEUS (1799- 
1888). — Eilucational writer and college pro- 
fessor; groduiitcd from Union Collcgo in 1820. 
He wag for many years professor in the West- 
ern Reserve College nntl the Auburn Tlieo- 
logicnl Seminary. Prom 1852 to 1869 he was 
professor in Union College, acting ns president 
during the collej^lntc year 1867-18(58. Ilia 
published works include lialmud P^ifchology 
(1840), Moral Philosophy (1853), Empiricat 
Ps\}chology (1854), Logic oj Hmson (1875), and 
several books on theology. W. S. hi. 

HIERONYMIANS. — Sec Uuktiiubn op 
THE Common Life. 

HIGBEE, ELNATHAN ELISHA (1830- 
1880). — State Siiperijitejulent of Schools in 
Pciin.sylvania ; was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1849 and the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Morcersburg, Pa., in 1852, 
IIo was iiustructor in academics at Woodstock, 
Vt., and Emmitsburg, hid., and was later 
professor in Heidelberg College and the Theo- 
logical Seminary at hlereorshurg. Pa. Ho 
was state auperintoiulcnt of public instruction 
in Pcnnsylvanin from 1881 to 18S9, during 
which time lie was also editor of the Penn- 
sghmnia iicbool JoxmmL He was the author of 
numerous educational essays. W. S. M. 
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HIGH SCHOOL.— The term “ lugh as 
applicil to u school, which in these modern days 
in England has become almost synonymous 
with a high-class secondary scliool for girls 
and in America Yvith a iiublic socomhiry scliiml. 
is one really of very great antiquity, as iipplieil 
to a public ** school or griunmnr school. 
Originnlly of course high schools were exclusively 
for boys and youths^ or young men, for females 
>Ycre not so much rigidly excluded a.s not con- 
temjilatcd by anyone as admissible or seeking 
admission to tho ”gcneraU’ or public^’ gram-* 
mar school, The term " high” was in common 


use in English for chief or prineipal, as in the 
word ”Higli Street," which had no relation to 
steepness, or the Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, hummus canccllarixis Anglic^ as distin- 
guiahed from tliG CliimcGllor of the Exchequer, 
tlic King’s chancellor, and not the chancellor 
of bishops^ or other inferior magnatc-a. It was 
rendered in Latin indifferently by tlic avoids 
or aUus, and possibly gencralis and 
xnagnus,^ In connection with a school one of 
the earliest uses of it in England is an inquiry 
held at Winchester in October, 1373, in a suit 
between William of Wykehnin. Bishop of Win- 
chester, against the Master of the Hospital of 
St. Cross near the city for mnlversation of tho 
revenues of the hospital. It was then given in 
evidence that among the hundred poor, who 
according to the foundation and ancient custom 
were every day entertained at dinner in tlio 
“ Iluiuiredmennclmir’ of the hosiiital were 13 
poor scholars of the grniunmr school, sent by 
the master of the High Grammar School of tho 
city {mrigislrum surnme scale gramaiicalis civi- 
iatis Wtjnlonic). The witnesses take tliis cus- 
tom back ill their own knowledge to 1313, and 
if it did not date to (iic actual foundation in 
1130, it was at least not later than the secondary 
fouiulation or augmentation of the hospital in 
1200, In a ^‘Tarrago" or assessment of land 
in the city of Winche.stcr, for the uinintenance of 
its walls in the early part of the reign of Richard 
II, c, 1377, appears the item '’Prom the High 
Sciiool" (7)tJ alia scola)^ I2d. and on the back is 
ivritton “From tlic amsler of the Iligli School'^ 
(De magistro alto scale), followed by a blank, 
appareiitiy showing that he had not yet paid, 
and “Froni Sir John of the same place Od." 
The .Si(‘ iriean?f tliat dohn was a priest and prob- 
ably usher of the scliool, who paid half its assess- 
ment, This School was the old city grummnr 
school which was tho sulijcift of a 'lawsuit re- 
ported in John of Salisbury ’.s letters about 1155, 
and no doubt the auiiie n« that to wliicli Alfrocl 
thoOrciit is siiiil,in Asser's Life of him to have 
sent, c. 893, ln.s younger EUiclwaril to lenni 
Latin. Tlii.s school uoiiliimed after the founda- 
tion of the rival grammar scliool of Winchester 
College in 1382. For in Jiimiiiry, 1407, wc find 
in the Hall book of the college that tlie mnsier 
tttacJier of the High .Scho<d was at .sufqieeat tlie 
high table {Magider laformatoy altc scale ad 
cetunn in alia vtcusa), i,e, liaving sitiiper with 
ihv. Warden! and Fellows. In MSS wc find the 
Hiahop’s olficial grunting liecnHC to cue Fur- 
now to “ teach and infurjii in grammar and 
literature in the scliool of Wincliester. called 
ill the vulgar tongue ‘ Tlic High Heholi</ and 
forbidding any one else to teach school in Win- 
chester, tile master and scholars of the Ble.ssod 
Mary's College, founded by the Lord Wyke- 
ham, only exci'pted,” 

The aneient eathedral or city grammav school 
at Exeter was also called the Uigli School . Tho 
High Master of the city scliool muQ- 

istcr scale civilaiiti) was empowered by tho 
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statutes of Bishop Grandison on Nov. 18^ 1332, 
completing the intended fouadatiou of lus pre- 
decessor Bisliop Stapledon, the founder of Staplo- 
don Hall, now Exeter College, at Oxford, to 
elect the twelve boys who were to be lodged and 
boarded in St. Jolm^s Hospital there under a 
tutor and to attend the city grammar acUool. 
In 1345 a new school and house for the master 
was built by Dean Richard de Braylcgh. 
There is no specific evidence that it was called 
the high school until an entry in the Act Book 
of the chapter on Jan. 22, 1530, when tho 
secuiidaries, clerks of the cathedral who served 
various altnra while in training for the priest- 
hood, had 6d. a quarter deducted from their sala- 
ries “ for the stipend of the master of the High 
School {aUarum scolanm) for teaching them,*^ 
From then until the year 1759. when the school 
came to an end, and especially after the year 
1632. when tho endowed Free Grammar School, 
which finally killed it, was established, it was 
also generally called the High School, the new 
school being called tho Grammar School, or 
tho Free School. This Free Grammar School 
was established by tho city in opposition to tho 
denn and chapter and the bishop, chietty be- 
cause the old High School charged tuition fees 
in the hall of the church of the dissolved St. 
John’s Hospital, under a patent-obtained from 
Charles I in 1032. But as Intc as 1662 a jmedi- 
cai doctor, Robert YiWaia, who estabhahed four 
exhibitions for Exeter boys at Exeter College, 
Oxford, directed that two of them should bo 
given to boys from “tho High School," and 
two out of the Free Grammar School. The 
last nmslcr of the High School was appointed in 
1739, and on his doatli it ceased. 

At Lincoln in 1388 we find the cathedral or 
city Grammar School, called the High School 
sedanm), in an appointment of an 
usher or second master, in contradistinction to 
a new grammar school really established for 
the choristers, and in 1406 its superiority was 
recognized by the boys in the latter being ob- 
liged once a term to go down to the High School 
(sco^as generales) and sit in it under tlio touch- 
ing and chastisement of its master. 

In the nineteenth century there seems to 
have been a tendency to revive the title of high 
school, especially \u Scotland, \Yhcrc tho Edlu' 
burgh High School, a title appearing in town 
records of 1534, was accepted as the model. 
Thus the Glasgow Grammar School became 
the High School in 1834; the Sterling Grammar 
School became the High School In 1850; at 
Dundee an academy, grammar and another 
school were amalgamated into a high school 
in 1859. In England the title of the Notting- 
ham Grammar School (f. 1513) was changed 
to High School in 1868; and in 1878 the Ox- 
ford High School for boys was founded. 

In France the distinction was made between 
the High School, meaning the city or cathedral 
grammar school, and the lower schools in vari- 
ous parishes, tho teaching in which was not 


allowed to go beyond the parts of speech, 
Thus in 1324 and 1325 the rector of the schools 
of St. John-eii-VaUde and the schoolinaster of 
St. Andrew’s Chartres were inhibited from 
teaching beyond the Donat (Donatus’ ars 
mmor), except in the High School (scoffs ?na- 
jerihus Garnctciisidus), and in 1358 a master is 
admitted not as usual primarily to “ the School 
of Chartres " but as master of the High School 
{magnaru7n scholanm). So at Paris in 1380 
there were some twenty-one pciUes icoles under 
the Precentor of Notvo Dame giving elementary 
instruction, as contrasted with the High School, 
the grajulc icole^ the Grammar School under the 
chancellor. 

In Germany the term high school, Iloch- 
8chilc or Uohe SehnlCf was taken up at tho 
period of tho llenaiasaiice to designate em- 
phatically the enlarged schools with their wider 
humanistic curriculum, which became almost 
universities, alike in number of students and 
in subjects, and were solely or largely under the 
management of the town authorities instead of 
that of the Church. At Vienna we hoar of 
Johann Spieshammer at the end of the fifteenth 
century at the age of eighteen lecturing at the 
High School on Lucian, Sallust, and Oiccro. 
The proposal for a High School at Strassbiirg in 
1501 was intcmlcd to restrict itself to classics. 
Tho High School at Nuremberg was established 
by Melnnehthon (g.v.) In 1526. The term re- 
ceived n sort of consecration from the famous 
school established by Sturm nt Strassburg in 
1536. From that time the term vied with 
gymnasium and the usual name for the liighest 
form of classical school, tho public scliool of 
England. ( Sco Hioheu Education.) 

It is not quite clear how the term came to 
be used in America for the same thing, when it 
had died or was dying out in England in the 
seventeenth century. It appears to be de- 
finitely established that the term was borrowed 
directly from the Edinburgli High School, 
where at the beginning of the last century 
Professor Pi lift ns was experimenUng with 

the monitorial system. At Boston the English 
Classical School became the English High 
School in 1824, The change may have been 
influenced by an article in the North A7}ierican 
Rmm by John Gviscom (g.v,) on the 

work of the Edinburgh High School. Gikscom 
also established a High School for Boys in Now 
York, which was opened in 1825, although it 
was undot’ consideration for one or two years 
before that date. The use of the term High 
School in Pennsylvania in colonial times docs 
not seem to have any influence on its subse- 
quent history. (See Brown, E. E., Makhg of 
oitr Aliddle Schools, pp, 303 fT., New York, 
1905.) Tlmt it became aceliinatizcd is certain, 
and it is quite certain that it was to the Am- 
erican use of the term that its revival in England 
was due when the new movement for tho higher 
education of girls in schools similar to those of 
boys of the same class began in 1848 with the 
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Caiiulcn High School for girls, from whence it 
has been adapted all oyer England as the generic 
term for a girls’ Public School. A. P. L. 

HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. — History. — The first high school 
in the United States was established in Boston 
ill May, 1821, as the Boys* Classical School, 
complementary to the Boys* Latin Grammar 
School. Tho term high school ” was not 
oflicinlly applied until 1824, and was not em- 
ployed in tho MaBsachusoUs statutes until 
1840. Meanwhile in 1826 a high school for 
girls was estabUahed in BoBton. This school 
existed only for two yoara, not because of un- 
popularity, but the reverse. So large was the 
attendance that one school would not accom- 
modate the applicants, and tho upper grades 
of the common schools wore expanded to 
meet the needs of tho girls. The report of tho 
committee in 1821 clearly indicates the situa- 
tion which soon called for the establishment 
of this typo of school all over tho country: — 

Tho mode of education now adopted, ntid tho branches of 
knowledf^c tlmt tiro taught at our English grniniuar sclwwls arc 
not flu flic lent ly extonaivo nor otherwieo calculated to bring iho 
powers of tho mind into operation nor to (junlify a youUi to fill 
usefully and respectably mnoy of tlioaiations, both public and 
private, in which ho may bo placed. A parent who wishes to 
gtvonoluldan education that shall fit him for octivo life, and 
shnli servo aa a foundation for o mi none o in bi3j>rofo8Sion, w’hether 
mercantile or mechanical, is under tho necessity of giving mm a 
difTcreni ctliicaiion from any whielt Our publlo nchoola can now 
furnish, Hence, many children aro aeparnted from their pnreuta 
and sent to private academies in this \doinity. to acquire that 
Inatruction which cannot bo obtained at the pub] la scininarica.*' 

Tlic Latin grammar school was essentially a 
collcgo ])reparatory school, and its oiirriculum 
was not suited to the common needs of life. 
The academy offered a curricuhim of practical 
Btudies, but it was a privato institution lequii- 
ing considerable tuition fees, and it was, there- 
fore, somcwliat exclusive, A school was needed 
to provide three or four years of training 
beyond that given in tho elementary schools, 
that siiould have a practical curriculum like 
that of the academy, and that should bo free, 
like the Latin grammar school. (See Gram- 
jfAR Sciiooh; Academy.) Previous to tho 
founding of tho Boys' Classical School, twenty- 
six academies had been incorporated in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In 1827 the first etate high school law was 
passed, again in Massachusetts. This re- 
quired such a school in every town of over 
600 families. However, for many years the 
academy (q.v,) still continued to be the domi- 
nant secondary school, even in Massachusetts. 
In 1840 there were 114 incorporated academies 
in tho state, and only 18 high schools, though 
strict compliance with the law of 1827 would 
have given 44. Prom this time on the number 
of high schools increased very rapidly. By 
1861 the State Board of Education claimed 
that there were 162 high schools in the stato, 
teaching Latin and Greek. There were no 
doubt at least one hundred well entitled to 
this claim, though recent olBoial attempts to 


summarizo tlie high school development in the 
United States credited no more than that 
number to the entire country, and only eleven 
to Massachusetts, By 1862 the system was 
well established in Massachusetts; although 
less than 70 per cent of the towns pf tho state 
met the legal requirement, oven allowing tho 
102 schools claimed by the state board. 

Meanwhile, the development of tho high 
school had gone on elsewhere, tliougli more 
tardily. In New York tho conflict between 
the high school and the academy resulted even 
more favorablj[ for tho aendemv than in Massa- 
chusetts. While Governor Clinton during the 
decade 18i7”1827 advocated tho establishment 
of high^ schools in every county, under the 
monitorial system, and connected with the 
professional training of teachers, hut fotv of 
these were founded. The friends- of tho 
academy were able to divert tho appropriation 
of state funds to these institutions instead of 
to the high scliools or tho normal scliools. 
The Union Free Schools*' Acts of 1853 and 
1804 developed many high schools under local 
control out of the graded free school system. 

After the Civil War period tho number of 
liigh schools increased very rapidly. In 1880, 
according to the Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, there were 800; 
in 1890, 2626; in 1900, 6006; and in 1910 
10,213. In a little less than one third o 
these schools there aro not more tliaii three 
teachers; in more than one third, not more 
than six teachers; in about two thirds, not 
more than ten teachers. In some of tho 
largest city schools tlicrc are as many as 126 
teachers and 3000 pupils. The recognized 
standard high school courae Is now four years 
in length, but many scliools have a one, two, 
or three years’ course. (See tho articles on 
the separate state systems for the development 
of thoir high schools.) 

State Systems. — The liigh school of tho 
United States has, upon the whole, evolved from 
the free elementary school. Its development 
has folloived that of its progenitor by approxi- 
mately a quarter of a century, so that in many 
states it remains as yet almost entirely uiisys- 
tcmatizecl, so far as the legal aspect is con- 
cerned. In a number of states, only tho moat 
general legal provision is made for tho estab- 
lishment and maintenance of such schools, 
while in a few of the Southern and in at least 
one of the Northern States, New Jersey, no 
epecial legal provision is made for them, such 
schools as exist being considered merely as 
the higher grades of the publio schools. Most 
of the states have, however, made definite 
legal provision for these schools, niid a largo 
number, such as Maine, Massachusetts, New 
York, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, ^ and 
California, have evolved comprehensive inde- 
pendent laws governing the establishment, 
maintenance, and management of such schools. 
But the legal provisions even of these states 
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(li(Ter widely nmong themselves^ so that the 
laws governing this institution in tlic United 
States range from iiidofinite ami badly defined 
codes in ccvlain states to clear aiKl spccidc 
legislation in others. 

N'cvcrthclcss the higli schools m the various 
states liave A remarkable resemblance in 
external and internal management and control, 
as well ns in their curricula. In general wo 
greater dilTcrcnccs exist internally between the 
high schools of Maine and those of California 
than may bo found to exist between the dif- 
fcTcnt high schools of any given commonwealth. 
This similarity is due to a number of factors 
in American Ufc and Amevienn educational 
practices. In the first place, Urn elementary 
schools, the feeders of the high schools, rose inblo 
one another even more closely than do the 
high schools. Tho colleges, the universities, 
and particularly the state universities, the im 
stitiitions that largely receive the output of 
tlie Idgh schools, also closely resemble one 
anothtn'. 

The explanation of this close resemblance 
of the various types of schools in tho Anieiv 
can system of education is largely due to 
imitation brought about by the following facts 
and conditions: (1) most of the states of the 
Union ayo relatively no^Y and iKelv pupwlation^ 
have been largely recruited from tiic other 
older states; (2) the Amcricanfl are a migrate 
ing people, and recognize no state boundaries 
in their shifting from place to place; (3) there 
is wide communication throng) i travel, books, 
and periodicals; (4) national and state con^ 
ventions of tenehers, principals, and siiperin^ 
tendents are held annuaUy, — the state cow 
ventions usually employing outside instriictora 
to present tho work; (5) teachers arc to a 
considerable extent recruited from tho coun- 
try at large rather than from tho local com- 
munity and state alone; (6) students fre- 
quently leave their own communities amt 
state to prepare for their work of teaching. 
In addition the laws governing the estaWish- 
ment, maintenance, and support of all of 
these types of schools have been more or less 
influenced by tiie laws and practices of other 
states. 

In no point, however, do the high schools 
of tho Unton so closely rescmblo each other as 
rn their curricula. This is due to the fact 
that this institution has been, and is to-day, 
fuiulamentally a preparatory school to the 
colleges and universities, which by association 
and concerted action have set a more or lesa 
definite standard of requirement for entrance, 
ami thus to a large degree have dictated n 
conunon cutriculum for thesQ schools. (See 
Cou.noE IIbquikembnts for Ai):s(is.sioNr.) 

Ever since the rise of the high school in 
this country its ablest advocates have dreamed 
of it ns the finishing college of the common 
people; but as yet ti\o fruition of this dream 
has not been accomplished, — unless, indeed, 


the college preparatory course can be con- 
sidered the best preparation for social effi- 
ciency. This condition has been no more the 
fault of the collcgo and the umversity than of 
those who have insisted upon a difTorent curri- 
culum, hut who in the past have been ininhlo 
to evolve one definite enough to be w'orkable 
in any of the thousands of high schools of 
the country. How'cvcr, the pre.sent wide- 
spread interest in vocational, industrial, tech- 
nical, commercial, and economic training, ami 
the growing interest in the rcrmcmciit of the 
other common aspects of life, together with 
the practical cxiierimcnts now going on, give 
a renewed promise for the future of this dream 
of a people’s college. The American high 
school, then, in so far as it is cfificicnt, owes 
this efficiency in large measure to the collcgo 
and the university. 

Tlic^ Systematizing of any scries of schools 
of a given type means tlicir unification; and 
this can bo secured only through the opera- 
tion of ono or more of tlie four following 
instrumentalities: similar law^s governing their 
establishment, mnintonance, and support; like 
curricula; supervision and inspection;^ and 
tcachovs with similar ideals and training. 
Tlio fir.st of these wdll be discussed later. 

Inapcchoa.— With a few notable GXCcpUoi^, 
the only slate- wide supervision and inspection 
that American high schools have received in 
the past has been upon the motion and at tlio 
expenso of the state universities, sometimes 
with, and sometimea without, legal warrant 
from the state. This inspection, to be sure, 
has been solely in their own interests, but it 
has nevertheless tended to syst<imativ.c these 
schools not only within the state, but likewise 
within the country at largo. (See Accubdited 
Schools; Accredited Teachers.) As stated 
elsewlicro. these same universities have also 
unified tne curricula of these schools, and 
through their instru mentality as preparatory 
schools for high school teachers they have iii- 
stilled into tliom similar ideals ftnd have pro- 
vided thorn, largely througli imitation, with 
similar ineihods of procedure ib instruction. 
A few states, however, sucli a.^ Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jer^^ey, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota, provide in otlier ways for supervision 
aeid inspection. In botli Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota the i'C3pon.sabilit5' for ^ high scliool 
inspection rests only partly with tlio state 
university authorities. In New York, Now 
Jersey, and Mnssaehusetts it is hulcpcndcntly 
conducted. It is worthy of note that ajl of 
tlicao states mentioned above give direct 
financial aid to tho least wealthy hif^U school 
districts. State supcTvision or inspection, legal 
requirements governing curricula, and qualili- 
entions of tcacliera, n\l inevitably follow state 
financial aid to high schools, 

Orgajiizaiio)i of ConlroL — The most prev- 
alent local political unit of organization for 
the establishment, maintenance, control, and 
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support of high schools in the United States is 
the district, which inchides the city or parts 
of the city, the town or small city, the village, 
the rural district, or a union of such districts. 
This system prevails in all of the states in so 
far as it applies to the cities and larger towns, 
and in some states it is the only unit of organ!'- 
zation for the establishment of such schools. 
In most instances the local board of school 
directors or school trustees, which also has 
charge of the local lower schools, controls 
tliGso scliools. (Seo City School ADMmisrRA- 

TION.) 

In the rural districts of many of the Eastern 
and Middle Western states the township 
unit of organization prevails both for ele- 
mentary and for high school purposes. In 
certain of these states the district unit of 
organization prevails for clomentary school 
purposes, while the township unit prevails for 
high school purposes. In most of - them there 
are also union or joint township high schools 
in existence. Tlie boards of education which 
are in control of these schools are elected by 
the people of the territorial districts main- 
taining thorn. In some of the Southern, West- 
ern, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific Coast 
states many county liigh schools exist, and in 
at least a few cases joint county high schools. 
These schools are always under the control 
either of the county boards of education, 
which have other duties relating to the ele- 
mentary schools, or of special county or joint 
county high school boards. In a few states 
these boards are appointed by the county 
courts, in others by the county commissioners 
or supervisors, and in the remainder of the 
eases they are eleoted by the people. 

B. R. S. 

Rural High Schools. — Since in general the 
towns and villages of the United States with 
populations to exceed 2500 are able to main- 
tain reputable higli schools, and since they 
have for years been doing so, the main prob- 
lem of rural secondary education has to do 
mostly with that part of the population resid- 
ing in the smaller villages and on the farina 
of the country. The units of organization 
rural high school purposes vary widely in the 
different sections of the country as well as in 
some of the states themselves, the smallest of 
those units being the district. These district 
high schools, in so far as they may be classed 
as rural, have largely grown out of the ele- 
mentary schools through the gradual addition 
of high school subjects and high school grades. 
This is partioulariy true in such states as 
have had the district unit of organization and 
control in matters of education. In every 
state where the unit of control is such, and 
whore the law has failed to define tho public 
school as a strictly elementary scliool, rural 
high schools have ^roivn up as district schools. 
The union of districts for high school purposes 
is also an outgrowth of tho gradual extension 


of the elementary school. As a type it is the 
result of combining two or more advanced 
district schools that had already developed 
considerable liigh scliool work in connection 
with their elementary courses, The township 
unit of organization is more prevalent than 
the district unit, in so far as the term aiiplies 
to such rural high schools as have state recog- 
nition ^ ns auch. This is a perfectly natural 
condition, since in most of tho older and 
wealthier states, the Eastern and Middle 
Western groups, the township constitutes tlic 
unit of taxation and orgaiuzation for public 
school as well as other civil purposes. The 
nicthod of uniting townships into high school 
districts has also been employed to a con- 
siderable extent, particularly where the town- 
sliipa covered a small area, or where their 
most thickly populated areas were adjacent. 
The county^ plan of organization ia^ quite 
largely practiced in tho Western and in cer- 
tain of tho Southern slates. This plan of 
organization almost always implies large local 
support, and is especially adaptable to thinly 
populated districts. Village and town dis- 
tricts sometimes unite with their counties or 
with their own townships or with a group of 
adjacent townships in tho establishment and 
maintenance of union high schools. In fact, 
in a large number of tho states any combina- 
tion of territory may organiae itself into a 
high school district. 

Curriculum. — The courses of study in tho 
rural high schools are very similar to those of 
the city high schools in the states wherein 
they arc located. The most notable difference 
is that they offer a smaller number of courses, 
which is a direct result of tho small tcacliing 
force employed and of the amail number of 
pupils in attendance. Most of tho states, 
recognizing that these schools are at least in 
theory finishing institutions, have required 
one course of instruction other than tho 
classical, making the foreign languages elec- 
tive, if offered at all. In moat eases, how- 
ever, these schools givo also a college prepara- 
tory course, including at least one foreign 
language, usually Latin, though the modern 
languages are rapidly gaming ground. 

The present tendency is to create for these 
schools courses of a more practical nature. 
This is to bo accomplished by modifying the 
courses and instruction in the sciences, by 
adding courses in agriculture, stock-raising, 
dairying, horticulture, and other practical sub- 
jects, as demanded by tiie particular school. 
So far little of a practical nature has been 
accomplished in this line. In fact, in regard 
to practical education, the cities arc at the 
present time far in advance of the rural dis- 
tricts. Some of the Middle Western states, 
such as Wisconsin, Michigan, and Nebraska, 
iiave made considerable progress in this line. 

Another tendency worthy of note is that of 
recognizing and aiding rural high schools 
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wliicli olTcr only a partial course of study, 
particularly the two-year rural and snmil 
villa^^e higli school, Sucli schools arc boeom- 
iiig common in the upper Mississippi Valley, 
though as yot only n stales have granted 
them any special financial eiicoiirngemont. 
California, with its two-yoar “Grammar- 
High schools {q,v,), is a notable exception in 
this partiewlftp. (See also High Schools, 
Support oh*.) 

Stnlistical Summary. — A statistical state- 
ment of the number and condition of the 
strictly rural high schools in this country is 
not possible f because, as pointed out above, 
tlio statistics of rural high schools proper arc 
combined with those of all villages and towns 
having popnialions that do not exceed SOOO 
inhabitants. The increase in the number of 
reputable non-urbaii high schools is a good in- 
dex to the vitality of the institution at the 
present time.^ 

Tim following statistical summary is based 
on an extended study of twenty states selected 
because of their availability for the purpose, 
Tlic'sc were Maine, i\lasHachuscttSj New Jersey, 
California, Colorado, Washington, Cortneefci- 
ciit, Vermont, New Hampshire, ^ilichigaii, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa. Missouri, Texas, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
The liigh school and other necessary statistica 
foi' these states for the nine years ending 190G 
were compiled, and iiitcrpretcd with the follow- 
ing general results:— 

(I) The average increase in the number of 
rural ^ high schools in the twenty states was, 
for the nine-year period, 50 per cent. (2) The 
average relative ^ ineroase in tJ)e enrol Jmont of 
pupils in the urban ^ hi^h schools of the twenty 
states was, for the nine years, 46 per cent, 
while for the non-urbaii^ high schools it was, 
for the same period, 65 per cent. (3) The 
average increase to the school in the numbei' 
of teachers employed in non-urban high 
schools was, for the nine years, more than 19 
per cent. (4) The average decrease in the 
relative number of one-teacher high schools 
was, for the nine years, more than 11 per cent. 
(5) The average decrease to the school in the 
relative number of two-teaohor high schools 
was, for the nine yours, more than 33 per cent, 

The general methods employed by different 
states in extending linancial aid to rural 
secondary education arc varied, and are dis- 
cns.scd in tho section on SvPVOUT of High 
Schools. 

The influence of this aid upon the rural 
high schools of these states is clearly shown 
by the following comparison of the average 
development of rural ^ secondary education 
during a period of nine years, 1897-1906, 
in six states, Minnesota, California, Massa- 

‘ All SilKh not locnted in ettica ivith a i>Opulatlon to 

(fxciMrd 8.000 Hilmhitnnts. 

* KnrollmeQl for each year compared to cenaiia, five to eigh- 
teen yenra, 

* lligli schoola jin citJc» »vjlb 8,000 or moro jalmbit«>uf 9 . 


chuscUs. Washington, Wisconsin, and Maine, 
— all 01 which provided state subsidies to 
rural high schools and two of which also pro- 
vided for the rcimhursoment of tuitions, ^ with 
the average develoi)mcnt of rural secondary 
education during the same period in cloven 
states, Nebraska, Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, 
Colorado, Michigan, Illinois, New Jersey, 
lowft, Missouri, iDid Tcxfls, doiio of which 
provided direct state aid to secondary educa- 
tion ill aiiv manner whatever. The results 
Avci'e ns follows : — _ 

(1) The average incTcasc in the number of 
non-urban high schools was, for tbc m states, 
68 per cent, for the cloven states, 48 per cent. 
(2) The average increase in the number of 
teachers employed to the school in non-urban 
districts was, for the six states, 38 per cent, 
rockoucfl on an average status of 2,4 teaclicrs 
to the school in 1897; for the eleven states 
G.5 per cent, reckoned upon an average status of 
2.5 teachers to the school in 1807. (3) During 
these nine years the average relative propor- 
tion (.25) of one-tcaclicr IdgU schools in the 
six states w^as reduced 63 per cent; in the 
eleven states the average relative proportion 
(.27) was increased 15 per cent. (4) During 
the same period the average relative pro- 
portion (.52) of tw'o-tcacher high schools 
in tho six states w'as reduced 63 per cent, 
while in the cloven states the average relative 
proportion (.44) was increased 2 per cent. 
(5) The average status of enroll ment of pupils 
ill all types of secondary schools, 4.44 indi- 
viduals to each 100 of census (5-18), in the 
SIX states in 1897 was increased during tho 
nine year^ 67 per cent, wliilo in tho eleven 
States the average status of enrollment, 3.08 
iiKlividuals to each 100 of census (5-18), was 
increased but 39 per cent, (C) Tho^ average 
status of enrollment of pupils in city high 
schools, 4.81 individuals to each 100 of census 
(5-18), in the six states in IS97, was increased 
during the nine years 52 per cent, while in the 
eleven states the average status of enrollment, 
4,13 individuals to each one hundred of census 
(5-18), was increased 49 per cent. (7) The 
average status of enrollment of pu])ils in non- 
urban high schools, 2.85 individuals to each 
100 of census (5-18), in the six states in 1807 
ivas increased during tho nine years 100 per 
cent, while in the cloven states the average 
status of enrollment, 2.49 individuals to each 
100 of conBua (5-18), was increased 40 per 
cent. 

Thus it appears that the rapidly developing 
standard of rural secondary education in the 
states that provide special financial aid is 
slowly approaching the increasing standard of 
the same m the cities of these states. On the 
other hand, it appears that the rapidly increas- 
ing standard of rural secondary education in tho 
states that offer no special aid is slowly diverg- 
ing from the constantly mcrcasing standard of 
the same in the cities of these states. On the 
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whole the general increase of standard of urban 
ns well ns iion-urbxin secondary di hi cat ion lias 
been very rajiid in recent years. B. R. S. 

The Curriculum. — When the American 
Iiigli school first arose, and during what may 
well bo termed the period of its stJ’Uggb for 
existenec, the need of higher education for 
any large percentage of our people was relatively 
alight. With an elementary school system of 
very meager proportions still in its infancy; 
with the principle of general taxation for edu- 
cation scarcely established; with little surplus 
national wealth; with few of the pressing prob- 
lems of govern in ent; industry, and human 
relations, with which we of to-day are so famil- 
iar, not as yet markedly in evidence; and with 
but a small portion of our present organized 
knowledge ns yet available for purposes of in- 
struction: it can readily be understood that 
the high school of the earlier period was very 
limited in its scope, and was demanded by but 
a very small percentage of the people, Lati3j, 
Greek, and mathematics constituted the back- 
bone and the bulk of all instruction ; the course 
of study was the same for all; and the .school was 
useful chiefly as a preparation for entering 
some one of the denominational colleges of the 
time. 

The past fifty years, however, have witnessed 
very great and very significant changes in 
every feature of our national life, and the public 
secondary school has shared in these changes. 
Everywhere such schools have been adopted 
as a necessary part of a s^^stem of popular 
education, new classes of people have been 
attracted to them, and now subjects of instruc- 
tion have been provided. Tlio development 
of the secondary school since 1890, and jiar- 
ticularly since 1900, has been marked. With 
the gradual evolution of the new conceptions 
as to the purpose and function of public edu- 
cation, there ha.s been a gradually increasing 
demand tlmt the secondary schools shall more 
thoroughly meet the needs of the new classes 
in the population which have turned to them 
for help and onlighteiunenfc. This has greatly 
clmngcd the nature of high school work. 

First to bo introduced was Idatory and Eng- 
lish litoraturo^ and thou tbc modern languages. 
In the seven tias and eighties came the sciences, 
first in book form and shortly afterward as 
laboratory studies. Hnnirni training and do- 
mestic arts came to be reeoginxcd as teaching 
subjects for special schools in the late eighties, 
and have .since been incorporated as parts or 
regular high school instruction. Business train- 
ini^, at first introduced as a concession to public 
ophiion and to meet the competition of the 
private ” business colleges,” haa^ since been 
adopted as a useful addition, and, in the larger 
city high schools, is being transformed into 
good, sti’ong, eomincrcifll or business courses. 
(See CoMMEnciALi Education.) Still more 
recently agriculture has been admitted as a 
useful subject of instruction, and the develop- 


ment of the agricultural high school has been 
very rapid. (See AoniOuLTuRA/^ Education.) 

These many additions have affected the high 
school curriculum in two waj^s: (1) the old 
coui^c has been expanded and crowded, result- 
ing in the introduetion both of elective studies 
and elective courses; and (2) new types of high 
schools have arisen by the side of the old to 
minister to the new needs. ^ These changes may 
be illustrated by a few typical examples of liigh 
school curricula, chosen from different types of 
American high schools, and by an enumeration of 
the different types of high schools whicli have 
been formed. 

Types of High School C»rri cida. — I, A 
Small New England high School, in which the 
one fixed, traditional course of study, almost 
entirely based on book work, iias had to give 
way to changing demands and admit a few 
electives during the last two years. This iypo 
of school is still very eoniinon in conservative 
comm unities and among rural high schools, 

FiRfiT Ybap Thiup Year 

EngliaU Composition and LU- English I.lteraluro 
emiurn Modern Entfllah Hialory 

Anchnt Jlhtoty hni'm (or Garmati) 

I.atln Physics {or BooKkooping and 

Algebra nuainesa Anthmotlc) 

Skcond Ybar Pouhtii Year 

EDglisIi Cmnposlitoa and Lit- English Llwratnw 
craturo AnicUcnn History and Oovern-. 

Medieval History nionl 

Latin Lnliti (or Oerman) 

Geometry Chemistry (or Typewriting and 

Shorthnna) 

n. A medium-sized city high school, located 
in the Mississippi Valley. Here, by eonibiim- 
tioiis, five different courses of instruction have 
been arranged, simposedly to /it different types 
of individuals. Such combinations are quite 
common, though the tendency is to decrease 
the number of required subjects and to increase 
the number of electives in each. In the ad- 
ministration of the school this is usually dono 
in individual cases, though not indicated in 
the paper courses of study. 


I. Ancient C(.a8* II. Modern Lan- III- HifiTonv-ENo- 
RiCAuCounaB ouaqe CounsB uait Course 


Fitflt Ycflr, 

Fhat Year, 

Firflt Year, 

T-nUn 

Ancient IHal-ory 
EngllHli 

Algebra 

German 

Ancient Hlatory 
Engllaii 

Algebra 

Latin or German 
Ancient IHslory 
Englisli 

Algebra 

Second Year, 

Second Year, 

Second Year, 

Latin 

Greek 

English 

Cieometry 

German 

Medieval History 
FagUflli 

Geometry 

Latin or German 
Meilioval History 
EngllHli 

Geometry 

Third Year, 

Third Year, 

Third Yoar, 

Lada 

Greek 

EnglMi 

Phyijlca 

Frcndi (or Spanish) 
jklodern Hiatory 
Knglish 

Vhyflica 

Alodcrn Illatory 
Engllah 

Physics 

Drawing 

Fourth Year, 

Fourth Year, 

Fourth Year, 

Laffn 

Greek 

English 

(Elcctlvo) 

Frcnefi (orSpanfaliJ 
American 11 U lory 
and Gavertiiiient 
Englbh 
(Elcotlvo) 

f American Hlatory 
and Government 
Engljflh 
(Elective) 
(Elective) 
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IV. Scientific Coduba V. Dubimebb CouHaB 


First Year, 

First Yonr, 

Ocmian 

(an3' other cour.'wr) 

DolRny 

Enellali 


Aigcbra 


Second Year, 

(Second Year, 

German 

(any other course) 

Zodlofty 


Engliaii 


Goomolry 


Third Year, 

Third Year, 

Pliyalca 

SpnniBh 

Drawing 

BuBiness ATlthmetio 

Trigonotnotry 

Rookict^plng 

(Elective) 

Tyacwritlng 

Fourth Year, 

Fourth Year» 

Che-TOMtry 

Spanish 

Drawing 

BusinosB Prnctico 

American. History and Gov- 

(Commercial Ocograplty) 

ernment 

(Commercial Law) 

(Elcotivo) 

(Shorlband) 


II L A large city high school, located in the 
West, where fixed courses have been abandoned. 
The school offers a wide range of subjects, 
requires certain fixed units by groups, and 
makes up a different course of study for each 
high school pupil. The following studies are 
offered, the numbers in parenthesis following 
Qach indicating the number of years of each 
subject offered by the school. 


Qnotip I, Languagfis 

LaNn (4) 

Greek (3) 

German W) 

Frenoii (2) 

Spaniah (2) 

Group II, — Eegliah 

EtiglUh CompodUion (2) 
ICngifsh r4f(crnturQ (4} 
Hl 0 t.Eng,&Aro. LH. (1) 


Gnoup in. — lUatory 

Ancient History (i) 

Medifiva! IlLslory (1) 

Modern EnglUh Ilistory (1) < 
QqrotbI World History (1) 
Am. lUat. & Govt. (I) 


Group IV, — Malhomatica 

Algebra (1, IH) 
Qenmotry (1, 1^) 

Trigpnomotry 

Surveying 

Biwi«osa Arithmolio {H) 


Group V, — Sclonco 

Botany (1) 
Xotilofey f n 


PhyBloal ucography (1) 
Phyaica (i) 

Chomwtry (1) 

Geology 
Astronomy (H) 

Snoerp Vl, — AfisccUnncoua. 
Muslo (2t 

Freehand Drawing (2) 

Vocal Expression (2) 

Phyaioal Training (J) 

3boup VII. — Vocational 

Mod) an leak and Ocometrlool 
Drawing (2) 

Manual Training (3) 
DomeaUo Sclonco (2) 
jJoiuchold Mnnflgwnent (11 
Bookkeeping (l) 

Busmoosi Practlco (1) 
Shortli&nd (1) 

Typewriting (1) 


one group. (4) Study cards must bo mndo^ out eaeb kaif.ycjir, 
and must bo approvi^ by tho principal and tho parent. 

The three typos of high school courses given 
above illustrate tiio development which has 
taken place, and the tendency. Excepting 
agriculture, all new forms of instruction are 
represented in the one school.^ The advantages 
to tho pupil arc evident, while it is clear that 


such grouping of courses to meet individ- 
ual needs as is provided for in the third type 
has advantages over that provided in too 
second type. 

In some cities high school development has 
taken a different diroctioib and instead of ex- 
panding the high school to meet tho many 
different needs, new types of high schools have 
been founded, and typo or clnss high schools 
have resulted. There arc to-day, in different 
places, the following different types of secondary 
schools. 

(1) The so-called cultural or general high 
school; offering courses in the languages, litera- 
ture, history, mathematics, and some science. 
Tills is diflditctively a college jireparatory 
high school, (2) The manual training (,q,v,) 
high school ; offering courses in scionccjiiiathe- 
matic.?, modem languages ftiid iiistory^ JEngiislij 
and shop work. This is preparatory for tlie en- 
gineering colleges, and work in shops and trades. 
It often includes the third type, for girls. (3) 
The household arts (tf.y.) school. ^Yhile usually 
included iiiulcr the manual training school, a 
few such arc being established separately. It 
offers courses in English, history) the sciences, 
and subjects relating to household management, 
and is a technical school for women's work. 
(4) The commercial high school. (See Com- 
METici Air Education.) This is an intensification 
of the commercial Course, and offers good 
courses in modern languages, history, science, 
and office practice, It is preparatory for com- 
mercial pursuits, on a larger scale than the old 
business course. (5) Tho agricultural high school, 
(Sec AanicuiyrunAL Education.) This of- 
fers courses in English, mathematics, sciences, 
some manual training and liouscholcl scionce, 
and agricultural studies. It is preparatory for 
farm life, or for the colleges of agriculture. 

It is desirable both that these different types 
of liigh schools should exist separately in some 
cases, and in many other cases should bo com- 
bined in one. In their beginnings all new 
types of schools usually prosper better if pro- 
vided for separately ; hut. after these new schools 
have established themselves and their work has 
been accepted as a good and legitimate edu- 
cational effort, it is wise then to combine a num- 
ber of mich types in one school, and thus offer 
a larger range of choice to each high school 
pupil. The American high school, if it is to 
realize its highest educational purpose, should 
bo preSmincntly a place foi' tho te.stiiig of ca- 
pacity, the development of .tastes, and the 
opening up of vocational opportunities of many 
kinds. This involves intoulgent oversight and 
direction on the part of teachers and princi^ials, 
a rich and varied curriculum from whicli to 
select, and freedom from hard and fast pre- 
scriptions. E. P. C. 

See also articles on various subjects of the 
curriculum, e.g. LANauAGS, ENaiiSH; Liter a- 
TUUB, English; Geography; History; Greek; 
Latin, etc. 
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The Elective System of Secondary Schools, to assert that mcutal training should he a 
— In the course of its evolution, the high seeon flaiy consideration in the teaching of any 
school has developed an extensive program of subject, and that the subject itself ehould 
atudica, — four or five foreign languages; Eng- involve a content of knowicclgo or other power- 
lish for every grade; mathematics for three or producing matorial which should justify it and 
more years; two, three, or four sciences; history thntj in the course of its presentation, mental 
for two or more grades; and, in addition, training would follow as an aecompnminent, 
manual and commercial subjects. These have Finally, in recent educational theory there 
contributed to the nmkiiig of a program far has crown up an increased belief in the wisdom 
too extensive to be within the roach of any one of adapting education to the individual This 
pupil For a time with the introduction of new represents a considerable departure from an 
subjects, less and less time was assigned to older theojy of education, that the individual 
each, with the result that when the Report of should be fitted to a given field of subject mat- 
Mfi Cownidee of Ten {q.v,) was written, many ter. This change came about, partly, from the 
large high schools were giving twelve and causes already presented. It was found that 
fourteen weeks’ courses in science, short courses not only the interests, but the needs and capaci- 
in history, and smatterings of three or more tics of secondary school pupiJs g^cail)^ 
foreign tongues. The Report of the Coinmillee Furthermore, it was found thnt the imjrortaiit 
of Ten greatly Giiiplmsizcd the desirability of cud of education was to prepare individuals 
an intensive treatment in the high school of for some field of activity wherein that which 
relatively few subjects. The cfTcct of this was learned in the high school would find ap- 
Reporl was only rarely the complete Dlimination plication, either as culture or vocational power, 
of any subject from the high school, but gciier- The foregoing iiiflucuces resulted in the dc- 
ally resulted in a tendency to mtcnsif5'' and vclopiuent of tlic so-called elective system, 
extend the treatment of each one. More than It is true that, from its beginnings in the 
ever did it become necessary that the iiuUvid- academy, the secondary school program had 
ual student should take but a part, and fre- been somewhat clastic, but its elasticity had 
quently a small part, of the entire range of assumed the form of alternative courses, cacli 
subjects open to him. Another tendency con- course, liowover, representing a fixed mid un- 
tributing to the flexible course of study was the varying dcmmul on the pupil. Naturally, 
increasing range of capacity and interest found alternative courses varied mainly in thoir de- 
in the students of the high school A variety mauds for foreign language and for science; 
of studies in scion ce, drawing, commercial English and matjiematics were usually pre- 
branches, and manual training wyve introduced scribed subjects. 

to meet these demands. A third element in The elective system, however, carried the 
the development of the flexible course grew out matter of alternative subjects to the point of 

of the conception in the Report of the Com7mUee allowing each pupil, within the limits of the 

of Ten that it was of less importance what range of subjects presented by the school and 
particular studies were pursued than what was the other inherent rc-strictions of program, 
tlie method employed in teaching them. From siihstniitially to inako up his own course, 
the staiulpoint’ of the majority of the Com- From the atandpohit of the school or the pupii, 
mittco, each secondary school subject was the important consideration was not always so 
assumed to have equal value with any other, much the subjects which could be taken as 

if properly taught. It was, therefore, natumi those which could _ be oniittod. During tlio 

to assume, if a pupil manifested a strong last years of the nineteenth century and the 
aversion to Latin or mathematics, that some first decade of the twentieth, the literature of 
other equally well taught subject could be eoconclary education was filled with discussions 
substituted. (See Formal Discipline.) of tho elective system. It was felt by some 

Not long after the appoarance of tlio Report^ that It represonfod a demornlizing tendency 
students of education, began actively to question in that it weakened the educational conception 
certain fundamental assumptions implicit in H, of discipline througii the more diflicidt siib- 
aiul particularly the diaeipliiiary conception jeets. Educational conservatives feared that 
advocated by tho Committco, It was com- it meant a peraistent diacoimting of clabsica 
inonly asserted that Latin, bettor than any other and mathematics. They apprehended a rapid 
subject, trained faculties of observation, verbal development of tho juoro vocational studies, 
discrnniiiation, powers of analytical thinking, and denied that tlie individual pupil had any 
etc. Equally, it was claimed that the study capacity for gelf-direction in tho choice of a 
of mathematics strengthened reasoning powers program of studies, They assorted that, from 
and greatly improved tJio capacity for sys- the standpoint of the liest development of the 
tematic geiicTallzation. A series of critical individual, it was highly important that certain 
articles, as well as certain investigations in ficids of cultum should be opened to liim, oven 
psychological laboratories, tended during the by compulsory methods. In only a few schools 
last decade of the nineteenth century to un- did the theory of free election of subjects make 
settle existing preconceptions regarding incutnl much progre.S 8 . In these instances the gradua- 
discipline; in met, there developed a ieudeney tion of the pupil was made to depend upon the 
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accomplishment of a certain number of units aciapted to the various pupils. If ^Ye believe 
of work, but without reference to any specific that a limited number of well organized 
aubjecta. Ho might omit history or raathe- accoudary school subjects give either practical 
matics, no less than a foreign language or a capacity, cultural insight, or mental training 
branch of science. More commonly the sys- to be equaled in no other way, then it is a fair 
tern took the form of a certain number of pre** assumption that^ the school^ program should 
scribed studios, with a considerable range of make these subjects prescriptive. There is 
alternatives or options from which the pupil little place for election, since the scif-knowl- 
cou)d choose. I« the ease of some large high edge of the pupil and tlie axporioncQ of his 
schools, for the requirement of specific sub- parents are altogether insufficient to offset 
jects, there was substituted the tlomantl that, the results of the constructive effort which has 
for graduation, a minimum number of iniits gone to the making of the programs. If, on 
of accomplishment in foreign language, science, the other hand, we arc inclined to believe that 
history, etc., should be presented, the pupil, the educational values of certain subjects have 
however, retaining the privilege of electing been greatly exaggernted, and that what the 
among the various subjects in science or history pupil shall study is of less importance than his 
as the case might be. ^ intorcst in the subject and the methods cm- 

Aa a rule, few of the apprehended evils of the ployed in teaching it, then it can easily be seen 
elective system have developed in practice, that satisfactory arguments can be made for 
There has been an increased tendency to in- allowing a part selection on the part of the 
duco the pupil to make his selections not only pupil himself, 

with the approval of some advisory teacher, Other factors naturally^ enter into the dis- 
but of parents as well. The limitations of the cussion. Freedom of election means, naturally, 
school ourrieuluin, even in the larger schools, that popular teachers will be sought and un- 
liavc acted as an important barrier to free elec- popular ones avoided, — a result which may 
tion, Furthermore, the fact that a consider- tend to demoralize administration, and may 
able number of students anticipate entering or may not tend to promote more effective 
college where the entrance requirements arc pedagogical methods on tho part of tlic teachers 
more or less prescribed has prevented anything themselves. It is believed that free elentioii 
like a free use of possible electives. would tend to promote the study of practical 

While the tendency is still to extend the subjectSj at the expense of the more cultural, 

possibilities of election of secondary school but again the relative educational values of 
aubjects, it is nevertheless true that important the two types will be disputed. It is highly 
underlying problems must be solved before an probable that a more extended analysis of the 
adequate discussion of election is possible, subjeet of election will have to wait a fuller 
There yet exists no Satisfactory theory regarding and more scientific formulation of educational 
cducjjljonal voJues, asperJidJy of iiccondsjy theory^ jos jjppliori to sDcomlnry school studies, 
school subjects. Quite universally, for ^ ex- There are many reasons for believing that 
ample, alegbra and geometry are prescribed tho high school as at present organized contrib- 
for both boys and girls in secondary schools, utes certain types of dofinitc training more 
Neither experience nor the tests of educational effectively than it develops culture and appre- 
Uboratories serve yet to demonstrate the su- ciatioii. On the otlicr hand, tho greatest dc- 
perlor value of these subjects. The same may ficiency of existing liigh school programs seems 
be said to be true of the foreign languages to be their incapacity to produce results of 
so far as their training value is concerned, Tho a persistent nature; for example, the study of 
science subjects have undergone steady modi- a foreign language or of mathematics, even 
fieatioii in niodern education, becoming more when well carried on, fails largely in the face 
formal and rigid. There Is yet no satisfactory of later demands; the general goal aimed at is 
evidence that, as now taught, these sciences not realized. Distinctions will have to bo 
contribute in an important way to either cwl- made among various high school studies, with 
ture or practical capaoity in greater degree than a view to determining the specific principles or 
other possible subjects. _ purpose which each should servo in a program 

In prescribed programs it is the tendency to of fairly well defined educational ends, and in 
requi re subjectssu eh as foreign language, mathc- adapting to each subject its own suitable 
matics, and science, which are most tully or- method. This may be illustriitcd in tho case 
ganized and which lend themselves most satis- of English. One object of the teaching of 
factorily to traditional metiiods of pedagogic English in the high schools is undoubtedly 
treatment, Until, however, there exists more efiiciency of expression, both oral and written, 
satisfactory knowledge regarding educational Another object, however, and quite distinct 
values, it will he difficult to treat the subject from the above, is appreciation of good litera- 
of the elective system wnth anything like ture. It seoma highly probable that these 
nnality. It can he easily seen that the argu- two ends will have to be attained by radically 
meats for and against election hinge upon the difYcrent methods. The same diatinotion will 
theory of educational values and tho capacity apply to certain of the sciences, when pursued 
of a school to cfTect individual programs from tho standpoint of application in vocation 
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on the one hand, or service in general culture 
on the other. 

Tlie general discussion of the elective system 
has nrobablv greatly promoted interest m the 
problems of educational values. It brought 
subjects into competition, as it were, in a defi- 
nite way. Until, however, more knowledge 
is available, many educators will assume that 
the choices made by the pupil, even when 
dictated by whim and caprice, may, and, so far 
as he is concerned, will be no worse than the 
choice made by a more or less inflexible system 
which not only fails to take account of him as 
an individual, but which, to a large extent, has 
liad its origin independently of the study of any 
group whatever of actual living individuals. 

Six Years’ Course of Study. — The fact that 
the American secondary school, unlike similar 
schools in Europe, takes the pupil at fourteen, 
or on the completion of an elementary course 
extending over eight ycars^ is to a certain extent 
one of tlie effects of the historical development 
of American education. The common school 
or the elementary school was first established, 
and, in order to accomplish a full measure of 
general education, it involved eight or nine, 
and sometimes ten grades, each a year in length. 
The typical American elementary school of 
to-day consists of eight grades, and carries the 
average pupil from the age of six to the age of 
fourteen. The first secondary schools — the 
Latin-grammar school and then the academy 
— partook something of the character of 
European secondary schools, in that they main- 
tained preparatory classes in which attention 
was early given to so mcsccondary school studies. 
The public liigli school, however, >vas almost 
universally designed to succeed the elementary 
school course, and to build on it. As a con- 
sequence, admission to the high school every- 
where requires the completion of an eight-year 
elementary course, and brings the pupil in at 
approximately fourteen or fifteen years of age. 
This situation has obvious defects. It can- 
not be insisted, of course, that all American 
children, or even any considerable number of 
thorn, should complete the high school course 
of study. For those who do, however, the 
postponement of the beginning of foreign 
language study, ns well as of algebra and geome- 
try, works undoubted harm. For the boy who 
is to go through high school and into college, 
there can be little doubt but that the years 
between twelve and fourteen under the present 
system of schooling are largely wasted, at 
least, when viewed h*oin the standpoint of the 
mastery of particular studies which slioulcl 
assist in the higher schools. The attention 
given to this subject in recent years has led to 
a fairly widespread demand for a six-year 
cmivsc o( sin(\y m the high school, which should 
take pupils at approximately the age which is 
becoming customary in some European 
countries, and which especially should aid 
them to begin the study oi foreign language at 


a time^ when the vocal and auditory organs 
are still plastic. The administrative diffi- 
culties have been so great, however, that only 
in rare instances has the experiment been tried. 
The chief difficulty is found in the un will) ngnesa 
of the Aincrican people to permit cither a dif- 
ferentiation of schools or a differentiation of 
classes of studies before the elementary school 
course has been completed. On the other 
hand, there is little tolerance for the prescrip- 
tion of foreign language study for all pupils 
in the upper grades of the elementary school. 
The result has been that, while a considerable 
literature has been produced bearing on the 
desirability of extending high school studies 
and high school methods downward, very little 
of a practical nature has been accomplished. 

^ The problem is now being approached in some 
cities in a different way. It is recognized that 
the boys and girls from twelve to fourteen 
years of ago possess certain distinctive char- 
acteristics and educational needs, which should 
separate them from the primary school which 
has preceded. In not ,a few cities it is now 
customary to group the upper grades in what 
arc sometimes called intermediate schools 
where favorable opportunities may be given 
for manual training, domestic science for girls, 
commercial studies, and, in a few instances, 
foreign language. While few of these schools 
have reached the point of dHTerentiating their 
courses, there can bo no doubt that in a large 
number of instances they are ready to do so, 
if public opinion responds favorably. One of 
these schools in a Massachusetts city (Fitch- 
burg) now receives pupils pn the completion of 
the sixth grade, and admits them to any one 
of four courses. Certain studies, sucli as Eng- 
lish, history, geography, and music are common 
for all, and are taken jointly in the classes. 
Cortain other studies are alternative, and it is 
on the basis of these that the courses arc dis- 
tinguished. For example, boys who wish it 
may tako two hours of manual training per day. 
and thereby become members of the industrial 
arts course; for them the nrithmetic and 
drawing will also bo somewhat specialized along 
the lines of the industrial arts. Another group 
of boys and girls, instead of manual arts, may 
take a foreign langimgo, the beginnings of 
algebra, geometry, and English history. This 
is obviously a high school preparatory course, 
and may legitimately be regarded as part of a 
six years’ high school course, which it is hoped 
in time may become five years in length, thus 
admitting pupils to college one year earlier. 
A third course offers to girls two hours per day 
of household arts, the subject being treated 
very broadly, with related history and science. 
A fourth course, known as Uie commercial 
course, offers opportunities in typewriting, 
commercial arithmetic, the beginnings of book- 
keeping, and a line of work wherein commercial 
geography and industrial history are combined. 

It is not intended that any of the above 
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couiacs shall bo vocational, but that some of 
them shall ch'a\Y from the world of vocational 
activities studies and problems that arc sig- 
nificant and vital to the pupils concerned. 
Neither is it intended that any of the above 
courses shall be a blind alley, in the sense that 
it leads to no higher work. Nevertheless, it 
is obvious that a pupil from the industrial 
arts course who wishes to go through high 
school will have to take additional time m 
order to meet tho language requirements. 

Tho above represerifcs a typo of dovolopmcnt 
m ediicatfonai administration w?»‘ch wfd prob- 
ably realize tho purposes of the so-called six 
years’ course of study, without involving pre- 
mature dilTerentiation of classes of pupils on 
tho_ basis of their ability or economic state in 
life." It will afford an opportunity to make 
of foreign language study something more 
effective than is possible at the present time. 
It will promote departmental teaching, and 
the introduction of college-lraincd teachers in 
the higher grades. D. S. 

Maintenance and Support — It ia only 
within recent years that any real attempt to 
aid in the maintenance of secondary schools 
has been made by tho state.'j or counties, and 
the giving of such aid, though becoming more 
common each year, is still not a general feature 
of our state school systems. (See ArroimoN- 
MENT OF Funds.) In some states no distinctions 
arc made between commoner elementary schools 
and high or secondary schools, cilhcr in statistics 
or in finance, Communitios which maintain 
secondary schools arc placed on the same foot- 
ing as communities that do not, with the result 
that tho maintenance of a high school is purely 
a local biuden. Secondary education is, com- 
paratively speaking, so recent an undertaking 
that most states have not as yot made any 
definite provision for the equalization of its 
advantages. These schools, however, have re- 
cently grown greatly in popular favor, due in 
part to the need of mcrcascil education to meet 
the changed conditions of life, to the introduc- 
tion of new studies and methods of instruction, 
and to tho changed conception of the purpose 
of secondary instruction. The result is that 
the high school is destined soon to bo a regular 
and a necessary part of our systems of public 
instruction, and that high school facilities will 
be provided for all. This change in attitude 
is certain to add force to the demand for some 
form of general^ aid for secondary, as well as 
for elementary instruction. The maintenanco 
of elementary schools and a state university, and 
the refusal to help in the maintenance of second- 
ary schools, is not a logical position for a stato 
to assume. 

The expense of maintaining .secondary schools 
is 30 much greater than tlmt for elementary 
schools, due to the need of better trained and 
more expensive teachers, smaller classes, tho 
smaller number enrolled, and more expensive 
teaching equipment, that the need of some 


general aid is apparent, if they are to bo de- 
veloped at all goner ally. This is accentuated 
by the fact that tho cost for clcmontaTy schools 
is also increasing, and that the money now at 
hand and originally intended for the aujiiiort 
of elementary schools alone is rapidly proving 
insufficient for the support of botli classes of 
schools. Many communities arc at present 
trying to support a full twelve-year school 
system with funds hardly sufficient to properly 
maintain the clomcntary schools. 

Such provision has been made by the 
states extends from rnero permission 
to communities to form such schools and to tax 
themselves to pay for them, — which is analo- 
gous to tho first legislative permission to tho 
people of a community to organize a taxing 
district and tax every ono for the support of an 
elementary school, — to a general stato tax 
levied for tho support of secondary education 
and apportioned and used for that purpose 
alone. The first is the more bcginnmgs and 
the second is the culmination of tho process, 
and between the two arc many intermediate 
plans for the granting of some degree of aid to 
secondary schools. 

Mere permission to cities, towns j districts, 
and unions of districts to form a high school 
and to tax themsoives to pay for it, must be 
regarded as the first step in the process of the 
evolution of a system of general aid to sccond- 
ar3" education. A petition and an election are 
the usual preliminary stops, and after the forma- 
tion of the high school district an annual local 
tax, frequently of a limited amount, is per- 
mitted for the support of the schooh Some- 
times such schools are under the control of 
a separate school board, known ns a high 
school board (ij.r.), and sometimes the board 
wdiich has control of the elementary schools 
merely takes charge of the high school also. 
A number of states have taken this first step, 
but have not gone further. Tho next stop is 
found where the principle of local support ia 
retained, but the taxing area is extended to 
a larger area, as to the county as a whole. 
In states which have taken this step, common 
in tho West, we find the county high school. 
The common features of theso pcrniissivc high 
school laws arc the necessity of a petition ask- 
ing for the submission of the question of tho 
formation of a county high school to a vote of 
the people, a special election to decide the 
question, the appointment or election of a board 
of trustees for the school, an annual county tax 
for support, free tuition in the school to^ all 
residents of the county, and usually provisions 
for the dissolution of the school, after a time, 
if desired, by vote of the people. With the 
formation of a second county high school at 
some other place, or with the segregation of 
a certain district or districts to form a local 
high school separate from the county high 
school, the process of subdivision of tho high 
school district has begun. 
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TJie next sfccp in gmnting^ aid to high fichools on the development of two-year and three- 
is taken when the state begins to mate a aeries year high schools, as well as four-year soliools. 
of grants, or subsidies, to aid secondary Any good instruction beyond the grammar 
sohools. A number of states havo taken this school, even if for only one year and taught 
step, though the plan has been worked out but to only a few pupils, is a stimulating influence 
poorly in most of the states. The granting of which reacts most favorably on all lower 
such aid naturally stimulates tho development instruction. Two-year higii schools frequently 
of high schools, and if the appmpriation to develop into four-year high schools, and 
pay the grants or subsidies is not of a flexible communities arc usually able to ])roviac two 
fornij and one that inoreases with the growth years of instruction before they would be able 
of the soliools,^ the result will bo a failure to to provide a fully equijjped four-year liigh 
provide tho aid intended. Whore a definite school. 

legislative appropriation has to be made to pay California and New Jersey stand as ex- 
the grant, as in a number of the states, tho amplca of states wdiich have reached the cul- 

flppropriation is likoly to fail to increaso as mination of the process. In both states the 

fast ns the schools do, and tho result is a high school has been adopted as a part of 
forced scaling down of the grant. In Minne- the state school syfitem, though by a some- 
sota, for example, tho state aid determined what different method in each. In California 
upon was SIOOO to each properly approved the complete adoption of tho high school has 
school, but the schools increased so much come through tho provision of separate and 

faster than did the appropriation that tho special taxation for tho support of high scliools 

grants wore sealed lower aiul lower for a nura- and by a constitutional provision tlmt tlze 
bor of years. The same thing happened in income from the state school fund, and the 
Pennsylvania. This gives an uncertainty to proceeds of all previous taxation, can bo used 
the value of tho grant which makes tho method only for the support of elementary schools, 
less desirable than other plans that can bo This forever prevents the robbing of the ele- 
dovisccl. Tho method, also, places all of tho mentary schools to maintain high schools, a 
premium on the mere existence of the school, mocess which goes on in many of our states, 
but none on tho omploymont of a sufiioient Tor the support of tlio higli schools of tlio 
number of teachers to do the^ work properly, state a special state tax for high schools is 
or on the addition of such subjects of instruc- levied and apportioned. To keep tho income 
tion as will make the school of greater worth, for this purpose constantly up to the needs 
A school with only a single ** classical course of tho schools, it has been provided that tho 

stands on the same footing, so far as state aid tax to be levied shall be determined annually 
is concerned, with another school which cm- by multiplying tlm number of bigli school 
ploys reJatively more l.eai?Jjer.s i)»d offora two pupils in jiVOTSigD dally attcwfloncc in the slate 
or three courses of instruction. The second the preceding year by S16, which requires a 
school will coat much more per capita to state tax of approximately H mills. This is 
maintain, assuming that tho two arc located then apportioned to all approved high schools 
ill somewhat the same kind of communities, in the state on tho following basis: one third 
and will attract more students and will render equally to all achools. regardless of size, and 
a much larger educational service, but under two thirds to all schools on the basis of average 
the lump subsidy plan of aid it will receive daily attendance. The apportionment plan 
no greater reward than the smaller and poorer could be improved still further by making a 
school. If it is worth while to aid secondary partial apportionment on the basis of the 
education at all, then the state ought to so numberof teachers actually employed. Length 
apiiortion its aid as to place a premium on tho of term is here a ncgligibfc factor, because all 
giving of instruction under good educational schools arc required to maintain a term of at 
conditions. The subsidy method places no least 180 days to receive any aid. New Jersey 
j)rcmium on growth or better instruction, and offers an examjile of tho comjdcte iiicorpora- 
makes the position of the state as to tho im- tion of secondary education into the state 
provement of existing ^ conditions a purely school system. Here tlie apportionment of 
negative one. The subsidy method marks tho school funds is made to high schools as to cle- 
begi linings of state aid, and ought to be mciifcary schools, on the teacher basis, vh, 
abandoned as soon as possible for a better S400 for every teacher actually employed in 
form of assistanco. If tho subsidy plan is to each high school, and tlio reinnmder on a 
be used, it ought to be graded both as to basis of so much per pupil per day iii^ actual 
years and character of instruction offered, and attendance, in all kinds of schools. Tiie np- 
the power to grant, scale down, or withhold portionment of state aid to a hi^li school is 
tho grant ought to be centralized in some thus made on a plan similar to. a kiiulcrgarton, 
responsible educational body, possessing powers primary school, or grammar school. All belong 
of inspection, The one marked merit of the to the same state school system, all share in 
subsidy plan, where graded subsidies are ein- the apportionment of funds, and all arc paid 
ployed based on the number of 3"care of in- out of a common fund. The value of such a 
struction offered, is that it places a premium plan, if sufficient revenue can be obtained, is 
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at once evident. High schools cease to be a 
separate part of the school system, and become 
an integral part of the system of public m- 
struction. The state then rewards a com- 
munity's efforts according to the arpount of 
mstniction providedj as measured by the 
number of teachers employed, and according 
to the actual amount of work donej as meas- 
ured by the attendance upon the instruction 
oftoml. If a rural union school will provide 
only the ninth-^rado work, and thus give tho 
boys and giria in the rural districts a taste of 
somcfcliing beyond the common school branches, 
the state will reward such an effort by a 
grnjit for both the teacher employed and the 
extra attendance resulting. If a village will 
employ one additional teacher and provide 
two years of high school instruction, the state 
will similarly reward siioli effort. To tho largo 
city aciiool the state offers a similar standing 
premium on additional effort, every new 
teacher and lino of work added receiving 
additional aid. The simplicity, justice, and 
automatic adjustment of tho plan to^ com- 
munity needs and efforts are strong points in 
its favor. One thing, though, which ought 
always to accompany such a complete ineor- 
poration of the nigh schools into the public 
school system, is a proportional increase of 
available funds, with provision for an auto- 
matic increase. There is no wisdom in incor- 
porating high schools into the state school 
system, if tho elementary schools arc to be 
made to pay the billa,^ 

Such an incorporation of high schools into 
the system ot nimVio mstriiclion is not possible 
if the census basis of apportionment is used, 
(See article on AvrouTiOMMBNT op School 
Funds,) The essential unit in higher, as in 
elementary instruction, is tho teacher who 
must bo Gin ployed to teach tlm pupils, and not 
the number of pupils alone. Under a com- 
biimtloTi of toacher-actually-cmployod and at- 
tendance bases, as used in New Jersey, tlm 
high school is placed on tho same basis as 
any other school, and thus becomes an integral 
part of the system of public instruction. The 
CaUfornin and the New Jersey plans are the 
best that iiavc been evolved for the support and 
incorporation of high sciiools. Tho California 
plan is especially meritorious in that it pro- 
vides a scpanlto and a large fund for aid to 
secondary education, and tho New Jersey 
plan is cspocinlly eommcndablo in that it 
establishes one organization. In view of the 
pojisibility of a roorgaiii^atio)! of tlic plans for 
upper grammar grade and high school instme- 
tlon (see nrtieic on lNTi5!asjE2>i.\TE High 
Scuoonsj), this must be eonsiderod an impor- 
tan t gain , If in the f n in re a si.x-ycar h igh sc hool 
should prove to be a desiraiJe addition to our 
school work, the present somewhat regid clos- 
silicaiion in some states would stand in the way. 
Another form of support for high seliools 
comes in the attempt to abolish tuition fees for 
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those childTcn who do not happen to live in 
high school districts. Children who live in 
cities, towns, or districts which maintain higli 
schools of course have free high school tuition, 
but children who live in adjoining districts 
which arc not a part of some iiigh school dis- 
trict arc almost invariably forced to pay a 
tuition charge, and this is frequently nmdc 
very high for the purpose of reducing the 
attendance of such outside pupils. The un- 
fairness of such tuition chargc.s is at once evi- 
dent, and a number of states have attempted 
to do away with tUem.^ Tlie method employed 
in doing so varies in different states. In 
Indiana the pupil applies in person for a 
transfer, which, if granted, carries with it tho 
payment of fees; in Ohio the townsJiip from 
which thc^pupil comes is directed to assume 
tho foes; ill Wisconsin a bill is presented by 
the school receiving the pupil to tho district 
from which he comes, and then a tax is levied 
to pay the bill; in Massachusetts the town in 
which tho pupil resides must pay the tuition 
charge, unless it is one of a class of poorer 
and smaller towns, in which ease the state 
pays tho bill; and in Connecticut the state 
reimburses towns for two thirds of the tuition 
paid, and will also pay ono half of the cost of 
transportation. ^ In California a very simple 
and very effective method has recently been 
worked out, whereby cver;y cliild in the state 
has free high school privileges. The county 
supevintcndeiit of schools of each county is 
required to^ e.stiinatc annually the number of 
probable high school pupils for the coming 
year who live in iion-lngh-scliool territory, 
and then to have levied by the county aufchorb 
ties a county high-school-tuition tax sufficient 
to pay the tuition charge of all non-high-school 
district pupils in tire nearest or most con- 
venient tiigh school. As the ,<9tato pays the 
high schools for all pupils in average daily 
attendance, this inchidcs state aid to all. It 
remaim purely optional with a district now 
whether it will form a high school of its own, 
join a high school district already in existeiico, 
or pay its tax for tho tuition of non-high- 
aehoof pupils. In any ease the cost is paid by 
general taxation, levied on all property for 
high school purposes. E. P. C, 
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HIGH SCHOOL, 

AcciiBDri’ED Schools. 


ACCREDITED, — See 


KIGH SCHOOL, ACCREDITING OF. — 
See Accredited Schools; College Exam- 
ination AND Certification Boards. 


HIGH SCHOOL, AGRICULTURAL. See 
Aoricdi/tural Education, under the sub- 
division on Secondary Schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL AS A SOCUL CENTER. 
— See School as a Social Center; also the 
Rural School PnoBiJaM, 


exist a special hich school board is elected. lo 
many of tho Southern states, and in some of the 
upper Mississippi Valley states, county high 
schools, partly or largely agrioulUiral in type, 
have been created within recent years. Those 
are supported by gencrid county taxation 
and state aid grants. These schools arc under 
the county boards of education, or special county 
high school boards, elected or appointed for tho 
special purpose. The county super! iitciideut is 
commonly a member, c.v officio, of such higli 
school boards. E. p, q. 

Reference ! — 

The California School Law, Hiffk School Act, contains 
a good explanation of this form of separate liigh school 
manftKemcat, ami tho North Carolina or North Dakota 
School Laws describo the county high sctiool of ngri- 
culturo typo of high school mnnageniGnt. 

HIGH SCHOOL, COEDUCATION IN. 
See Coeducation, 

HIGH SCHOOL, COMMERCUL. — See 
Commercial Education. 


HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS. — See Ath- 
letics, Educational. 

KIGH SCHOOL BOARDS, — Boards of 
earitro] h/iving charge of tho gencml jmtmgo* 
meut of high schools. Such boards arc found 
in states where the organisation of high schools, 
Bcjiarate from elementary schools, 1ms been 
provided for in the laws. This ia commonly 
found in tho Wa'it, In inany We.st.crii statcij 
the law provides for the organization of dis- 
trict high schools, town high scliools, and city 
higii schools, l)y action of tho people or of the 
Boards of Education or Trustees for such dis- 
tricts, towns, or cities: and also for the organi- 
zation of union high schools by the joint 
action of two or more boards or clistricts, and 
county high schools by vote of the people of 
an onlirc county. In tho first case the lioartl 
of Education for the elementary schools of the 
district, town, or city becomes the high school 
hoard as well, and, except in so far as tho 
(manecs of the two schools are usually kept 
separate^ the two classes of schools arc managed 
ns a undied system by the one board. The 
added high school merely becomes a part of 
the public school system of tho district, town, 
or city, and has no separate management. 
G.vcGiJt in sonic states whciu high school 
money must bo levied and paid out .separately 
from elementary school funds. In the case of 
union ilistrlct high schools a scjiaralc board of 
education is elected to take charge of the 
liigh school, usually consisting of representa- 
tives from each of the districts so uniting to 
form the union higii school, In the case of 
county high schools, the County Board of 
Education, whore such a body exists, is usually 
made, ro; officio, the high school board for all 
county high schools, and where it docs not 


HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS. — School 
districts organized primarily for the cstahllsli- 
ment and maintenance of a high, or secondary 
school. Sometimes these coineidc with exist- 
ing school districts, formed for the mainte- 
nance of elementary schools, as in towns or 
cities; sometimes they arc larger and include 
two or more elementary school districts, and 
not infrequently a dozen or more eiemontary 
school districts. Sometimes the high school 
district is the same in size as a township, and 
sonietiines, especially in the West, the same 
in size as a county. See Dfstuicts; High 
School Boards; High Schools, SurrouT of. 

E, P. C, 

HIGH SCHOOL, EVENING. — See Con- 
tinuation Schools; Industrial Education, 

HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES, — This 
term applies to organizations of high school 
pupils modeled in iinitfition of the Greek 
letter societies in colleges. (See Kratbrni- 
TiES.) The high school secret society is 
usually designated by a Greek letter symbol 
taken from the initials of the motto of the 
club. Ritc.s of initiation, grips, pass words 
and the other usages of secret organization.s 
are common features, 

These societies began to appear about the 
year 1800. At fiosl the movement attracted 
but little attention, although in some instances 
high school principals and teachers gave sym- 
pathy and support, but in most cases wherever 
any attitude was assumed by the school 
authoritfe.s, it was in opposition to .*>'0012 
societies. The number of organizations in- 
creased rapidly, and with this increase came 
a more thorough organization. The society 
chapters began to form national orgauiza- 
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tbiis. Instead of using the homes of tlio 
membctH as plaeos for the gatherings,^ mai^y 
chapters aecured rooms in oflico bxiil dings, 
wlicroin mectiuga were heid.^ The expense of 
membersliip increased. Serious abuses ap- 
peared in the practiee of the rites of initiation 
and in the influence of tho societies upon high 
acliool (lisoipliue and scholarship. As a result, 
the subject of higli school secret societies 
came to attract the earnest attention of 
schoolmen^ of superintendents, and of various 
02‘ga2Usati0P9 ihrotighout 
United States. One of the most notable 
investigations was that conducted by the 
National Education Association through a 
special committee, reports from which wore 
presented at the 10P4 meeting at St. Louis 
and at Asbury Park in 1905, In J904 a report 
was made by n committee on the influence of 
fraternities in secondary achools to tho eight- 
eenth Educational Conference of the acade- 
mies and high schools hi relation with tho 
llniversity of Chicago. Under the auspices 
of the Massaohusetts Council of Edxicatioii a 
study of high school fraternities and sororities 
was made and a report presented to that 
body in 1005. Tim consensus of opinion in 
cacli cage was that the high school secret 
societyj whether a fraternity composed of 
boys, or a sorority composed of girls, is an 
undesirable clement in the life of the sec- 
ondary school. Tho reasons adduced aro as 
follows : 

(1) The influenee on the school is injurious 
by reason of the division of the school into 
cliques, tlio introduction of petty politic.^, and 
the loss of interest on the part of pupils in 
literary and other organizations with serious 
purpose. (2) The pupil suffers injury; tho 
protection of scGrocy gives opportunity for 
much evil to be practiced in the fraternity 
rooms. There is a decline in the spirit and 
standards of scholarship of the individual pupil, 
(3) There is no real need for such organizations 
ill the high sohool because conditions arc so 
dilTcront from those in college. (4) Such 
societies set up improper standardfJ, and counter- 
act the influence of tiie teacher. (5) They 
constitute a source of danger in tho proper 
government of the school. 

As a result of the findings of these various 
committees and of the expressions of opinion 
from men prominent in the work of education, 
boards of education have undertaken to lessen 
the influence iiud power of these societies or 
to eliminate them entirely from school life. 
Often such action has been mot by determined 
Opposition on the part not only of pupils, but 
of parents. In several instances the decrees 
of boards of education have Idcoh resisted 
and an appeal made to the courts. A notable 
instance is that of tbo Seattle High School 
Fraternity, before the Supreme Court of tho 
state of Washington, The directors of school 
district No. 1 in Seatllo had established 


n rule whereby the use of the name of the 
Soattlo High School by a Iratci'jiity was for^ 
bidden, and pupils wove prohibited from 
becoming members of any secret society under 
pcmdty of being deprived of all privileges of 
the school outside of the classroom. A pupil 
80 punished brouglit suit througli his guardian 
to Compel the school directors to restore him 
to these privileges. The judge sustained the 
action of tho acliool committee. In several 
other cases the right of the school authoii- 
tka to on jnipih 

membership in secret societies has been sus- 
tained by tho courts. 

Ill a number of states drastic legislation lias 
been passed with a view to conlrolling or 
abolishing tJie secret society in the lugli school. 
In 1907 Indiana, Kansas, and Minnesota i)assed 
laws of this nature. In addition to recourse 
to legislation,^ principals, supermtondciits, and 
school committeca have undertaken in dif- 
ferent cities to deal with the fratci’uity question 
by appeal to public opinion and by regula- 
tions forbidding the use of tho schoolrooms, 
tho sohool name, or the recognition of the 
organizations in any way in connection with 
the school publications. lit some instances tlic 
cooperation of parents has been secured and 
tho societies eliminated. In other cases the 
pupils themselves have joined with the teachers 
and agreed to give up the organization. The 
influence of fcho seerofr societies in tho school 
itself lias been successfully mot by the en- 
couragement on the part of the teachers of 
clubs and organizations of pupils each of 
wliich is based upon bo mo real and valuable 
interest, such ns debating, publication of 
school papers, glee clubs, and French and 
German civclcs. Under proper guidance 
incnibership in such organizations Soon comes 
to be valued and esteemed by the pupils, and 
tlio seci’efc society to sotno extent loses its 
charms. 

The high sohool fraternity has its defenders 
not only amongst the pupils^ but among par- 
ents and in tho general public. It is claimed 
that such clubs constitute a natural and fitting 
opportunity for the expression of the social 
instincts of young people of liigii school age, 
and that tho members learn important lessons 
in codperatiou in managing the affairs of the 
society and in conducting various entei'prisCi^ 
in the name of the club. It is pointed out 
by these advocates of the system that the 
abuses of which so much complaint has been 
made arc ineidentab and that under ])roper 
supervision and control suoli ovils^ need not 
exist. They argue further that in schools 
where all the membei’s are admitted to^ such 
societies there will not arise feelings of rivalry 
and jealousy such a,s exist where some meinbors 
aro loft out jn tho choice for these orgnuixations. 
Tho consensus of opinion is^ liowcver, against 
tho existence of such exclusive seta or cotevica 
of pupils in a public insUtution supported by 
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taxation, because their very presence is in- 
consistent ’with a truly democratic spirit. 

W. 0. 

See FRATEiiNiTiEa. 
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HIGH SCHOOL IHSPECTIOH AND 
APPROVAL. — See AcGRBDmiiD Schools, 

HIGH SCHOOL INTERMEDIATE. — See 
Iktbhmediate High School, 

HIGH SCHOOL, MANUAL TRAINING. 
— See Manual Training. 

HIGH SCHOOL, NORMAL TRAINING 
CLASS IN. — See Normal Schools. 

HIGH SCHOOL, RELATION TO COL- 
LEGE. —See College ExAiUmATiow and 
CEKT iriCATlGN BOAHDS; Ac?C’«B»lTBD SCHOOLS; 
College Requirements pou Admission. 

HIGH SCHOOL, SELF-GOVERNMENT 
IN. — See Self-Go vBRNMENT in Schools. 

HIGH SCHOOL, STATE AID FOR^ — 
See High Schools, Section on Support. 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS, TRAINING 
OP. — Sec Teachers, Tuaininq op, 

HIGH SCHOOL^ TUITION CHARGES 
IN. — Sec High School, section on Support. 

HIGHER EDUCATION. A term some- 
what loosely used with dillcTcnt coiiuotatioiis 
not only in diflercnt countries, but in each 
individual country. In Englaiul it is used by 
the Board of Education to refer to educa- 
tion other than elementary.” (Sec Education 
Act 1902, Pfc. Ill, §2); but in Grnhani Bal- 
four's Educational Syniem ojf Great Britain and 
Irehnd (Oxford, 1903) higher education refm 
to that general training given in Universities 
arid Univensity CoHcgca,” while the znosfc 
recent work on secondary education bears the 
title IHoker Education oj Bops m England 


(Norwood, C., ami llopo, A. IT., London, 1900). 
The same confusion exists in Germany. Lexis, 
Das detdschc t/nfemc/dsjiieseii, usca the term 
Das Mkerc Schulwesen to refer to tlic second- 
ary school system, while Pick, Auf Dcitisch- 
lands Hohen Schtden, deals entirely with the 
Gorman universities, and the term llochsckide 
always signifies an institution of university 
grade. In southern Germany this attitude is 
well marked by the designation of sceoiulary 
schools as Middle^ Schools (Mitlelschidcn). 
The German use is also prevalent in the 
United States, wiierc higlier education refers 
to such education as is given above the high 
schools. TIuls the title of Chancellor Ilrown’s 
work, The Making of our Middle fichools (New 
York, 1903), w intendo^I to znark the plziee of 
secondary education as intennediate Wtween 
eloniGiitary and higher, azul tliis uso is niore 
clearly cinphasize<l in various essays on 
** Higher E(3 u cation ” ’ivhicli deal with tlic 
education in tho cmlcge and university. In 
France tiic term Education S^ip&rieitr defi- 
nitely means education beyond the accotulnry 
schools. 

Sec Mittblschule. 

HIGHER NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
FRANCE, — See Normal Schools. 

HIGHLAND COLLEGE, HIGHLAND, 
KAN. — zV coeducational iiiabitutiou which 
grew out of the Indian Mission School. 
Opened ns a university in 1807, it is under 
the auspiees of the Presbyterian Synod of 
ICrtiisfts. Acadeitiic, collogiale, commercial, and 
itiHsic departznents mu nuiintairied. The cn- 
tmiiCG re<|(tircmeni.s are czfzzivzdont to about 
fifteen units. The degrees of A.IL and 13. S, 
arc eottfeiTczl ozi the eoniplotion of tlic neces- 
sary courses. 

HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, DES 
MOINES, lA, — A cocducationul iiLslitutiou 
founded in I8S0, now under the control of 
the Presbyterian Gliurcli, It maintiihiB a 
normal college, acadomy, colleges of _ liberal 
arts, law, engineering, j>hariuftcy, music, ora- 
tory, conimci'ce, a eorrespoudence school , and 
a summer sc iiool. The college give,s dcgrce.s 
of A.B. and B,S., on tliree-yeai\ courses. 
Lower eredita are rciiuirod for admission to 
tho tUvec-year engineering courses. There is a 
faculty of sixty members. 

HILDEBRAND, HEINRICH RUDOLPH 
(1824-1801). — Gevinan pliiloiogiaii, who exer- 
cised conaidcrable influence on the teaching of 
German in olemeiitary schools. Born in Leip- 
zig, he attended the Thomasschulc, and thence 
proceeded to the luiiver.sity. He rotm'iicd to 
ins old school in 1848, and proved a very 
capable teacher. His interest, however, was 
mainly in linguistics, .and as early as 1859 ho 
began to assist Jacob Grimm in the edition 
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of his dictionary, and on his death hccamc 
one of tlic coeditors of the work. In 1868 he 
resigned his position at the school, and in 1869 
became extraordinary and in 1874 ordiimry 
professor in the University of Leipzig. His 
cliief work was Vom deulschcn Sprachunlerricht 
in der Schde md von deidscher Erdehung wid 
Bildmg iihcrJmipt {Teaching oj German in the 
School and German Education atid ^ Cnllnre 
generally j 1806), in which he rccoirmzes the 
cultural and national value of training in the 
vemacvdai'. He emphasizes the impovtaucG of 
oral expression in the schools and the teaching 
of tliG signi/icaiicc and hi.sfcory of words, believ- 
ing, ns he did, that language in its development 
presents a composite picture of national his- 
tory and growth. For similar reasons he would 
not neglect dialect forms, the embodiment of 
the thought and life of the people. Ilia other 
works arc Bcilrdge znin deaischeii Unterrichl 
( Contributions to the Teackuig of German^ 1886) ; 
Gesamvielte AnfsUtze und Vortrdge zur dcxitschen 
Philologie md zum deutschen Vnterrickt {Col- 
lected Essays and Lectures on German Philology 
and Insirxiction, 1890). 
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branda, (Leipzig, 1005.) 

HILFSSCHULEN.— See Exceptional Chil- 
dren; Si*ECi.\L Classes. 

HILL, FRANK ALPINE (1841-1903).— 
Superintendent of publio instruction in Massa- 
chusetts; was educated at the Niddeford, Me., 
High School and at Bowdoin College, graduat- 
ing in 1862. Ho was principal of sccomlnry 
schools in Mtiinc and Massachusetts from 1862 
to 1893, when ho was chosen socrotary of the 
State Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
which po.sition he filled for ten years. Ho 
was active in the organization of district school 
supcrintcndciils in the state. Hia educational 
writings include Seven Lamps of the Teacher 
(1902), a textbook on United States history 
(with .lohii Fbke), and numerous essays on 
cdiicatioiml subjects. W. 8. M. 
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HILL, JOHN HENRY (1791-1882). — 
Founder of the Hill School at Athens, Greece; 
was graduated from (’olumbia University in 
1807. He went to Cl recce as a missionary in 
1S30, and two years later established the Hill 
School at Athens. This institution, which 
includes elementary, secondnry, am! normal 
departments, had large in (lu once on the sul>- 


sequently organized municipal schools at 
Athens and the national schools of Greece. 
He translated a number of American and Eng- 
lish books into the modem Greek. W. S, M, 

HILL, MATTHEW DAVENPORT. — Seo 
Hill, Thomas Wiuoiet. 

HILL, SIR ROWLAND. —See Hill, 
Thomas Wright. 

HILL, THOMAS (1818-180^. — Twentieth 
president of Harvard University; was gradu- 
ated from Harvard. He was lU’esidont of 
Antioch College from 1859 to 1862, succeeding 
Horace Mann and of Harvard University 
from 1862 to^ 1868. His educational works 
include an Arithmetic (1845), First Lessons in 
Geometry (1855), Liberal Edxicatmi (1856), 
and True Order of Studies (1859), He invented 
the occiiltator and other con tvivane<?s for tho 
teaching of mathematics. W. S, M, 

Sec IlAuvARn University. 

HILL, THOMAS WRIGHT (1703-1851).— 
English educational reformer; born at Kidder- 
minster, Apr. 24, 1763, the son of a baker 
and dealer in hor.se com. Hill received his 
early education in a .school at Market Ilar- 
borougU kept by a Nonconformist minister. 
In ciiildliood ho showed a strong taste for 
literature aiul physical science. At the ago of 
fourteen iic was apprenticed to a Iwass founder 
in Biriniiigham, wliere lie became a member 
of Joseph Priestley’s congregation, and threw 
hirnscU witli energy into the w'ork of Sunday 
school teaching in connection with Priastlcy^s 
chapel. He invented a «ystciri of shorthand, 
and do vised a plan for the representatkm of 
minorities by a proportionate vote. Hill was 
tho father of a distinguished family: vi:^. 
Matthew Davenport Hill (1792-1872), reformer 
of the criminal law, friend of Jeremy Bcnthani 
{q,v,)f colleague of Mary Carpenter ((/.u.) in 
the establishment of reformatoric,s, and active 
advocate of the boarding out of pauper chil- 
dren; Edwin Hill (1793-1876), writer on the 
currency and an ingenious inventor who im- 
proved the machinery for the manufacture of 
stamps: Rowland Hill (1795-1879), who 
planned the scheme of penny postage and by 
per.si stent advocacy forced it upon a reluctant 
mul ungrulcful government ; Artliur Hill ( 1795- 
1879), schoolmaster, whose son, George Birk- 
beck Hill, was editor of Boswell's Life of 
Johnson; and Frederic Hill, Inspector of 
Prisons in Scotland and afterwards Assistant 
Secretary in the Post 06 ice. 

lliU’.s .school in Birininp(ham was the rc.su It 
of tliu joint labors of himself, his wife, and 
four of his sons, Matthew Davenport, Edwin, 
Rowland, and Artiuir. It is dlfticult to assign 
the original ideas which iiiulerlay its organi- 
zation and discipline to the several members 
of this family group. Perhaps tlie greatest 
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credit should )ic asci'il)Gd to Rowland, who, 
greatly ijdlucnccd hy Maria KtlgGWorth^a 
stories, began to teach in Ids father’s school at 
tho ngc of twelve, dwtin^iiishiMl bijnsdf as a 
teacher of mathematics, mid, at the ago of 
acveutccn, imdortook the culirc management 
of Ids falher^s luoEiey lUfairs and at last cleared 
off ids ilol)ls, Rowland recorded in his Journnl 
tliat it was the lieight of ids aiulntion to 
ostaldish a school for tlie upper middle classes 
wherein tho seionee and pvuctieo of education 
might ho iinpromi to such a degree ns to show 
that it is now in its infancy.’^ A new house 
WHS hudt for the school at Hfizehrood hi the 
outskirts of Rirmingliain, and its cducatioiud 
method bcoftiuc famous as? the llazelwood 
system. Speeiid attention was paid in tho 
eurrieiiliini (a) to the teaching of languages 
in which tlic '* natural method was em- 
ploy Ci[, Le. both deail and modern languages 
were taught in great measure orally and hy 
conver.satiniial methods^ tho abstract tocli- 
ideal itioH of gram mar being relegated to a sub- 
ordiimte place j (6) to elocution, with the pur- 
pose of itidnlng literary taste and teaching 
right enimeiatlou and ndlection; (c) to the 
art of writing in such a way as to combi tic 
heauty and swiftness; (d) to the seientiRe 
teaching of arithmetic, ineluding mental eul- 
euhition and 2 ip]>iied geometry a?id open-nir 
surveying; and above all (c) to tho format ion 
of character and to inciiiralion of right ideas 
of niarnl liuty, including a sense of civic 
obligation, the culUyation of social sympathy 
null the love of }u>stice, A full iloseriptioii oi 
the aims and inotliods of the school was pub- 
lishctj (anonymously) by Matthew Davenport 
Hill ill a work entitled Fiam for (he Oovern^ 
ment and Liberal ImlnicHon of Boys in Large 
iYiiiw6criS, drawn from A\x 7 >crierice. This book 
was epoch-making. It forms one link of a 
chain of ii^nuenee, which, beginning \vitli 
Rousseau's BmilCf took oii Lnglish charaefcoris- 
tios in tho Practical Education (1 70S) of R. L. 
and Maria Edgewortli ((/(f.i'O, and siihsc- 
(pieiitly cuiininaled in Stanley's Life of Thomas 
Arnold (1S44). The authors of the book show 
tjiat tJicy nro well acQuainted witli .some of Uie 
writings of Postal ozzi and also of the older 
I'higlisii cducnlioiial reformers and of the 
Frciicli encyclopedists of tho eighteen tli cen- 
tury, Shortly after its publlcatiou (in 1822), 
Hill's book was reviewed by Do (iiiineey. It 
fascinated Jeremy Reiitham, and secured for 
the .school tho enthusiastic patronage of llic 
Rentimiidte group. Niuuhers of pupils ivcrc 
sent to tile school from the newly founded 
republics of So\ith America and from Gretice. 
A school was estahlishcc! in Stockholm in 
imiiatioii of it, Thcro is little doubt that the 
Cflu rational discus.^^ions provoked by the pub- 
lication of tlie book Imtl considerable influence 
upon the mind of Dr. Arnold, and bore fruit 
ill iiis work at Rugby, IS28-I8-I3. In 1S27 
the main body of the school was transferred 


from Hazelwood to Rruco Casllo, Tottenham, 
near London. 

As for the mcchaiiisin of their plan of school 
govern men t, they recogi»;jcd their indebtedness^ 
to the monitorial tradition of medieval edu- 
cation and of the hhiglish Public xSchools, but 
disclaimed any debt to Hell and Lancaster, 
whose services they recognized, hut whose pur- 
pose they rogardeil as dissimilnr. TJiey ap- 
plied somewhat inconsidoraiely to school con- 
<li lions the machinery of elective local govern- 
ment, thus aislieifiating later experiments in 
the formation of the scliool city. Their ideal 
was a judiciously siipervisccl, self-governing 
hoy democracy. The dolaiis of their scheme 
were over intricate and a little docirinairc. 
Joshua Toulinin Smith (JSI0-18GD), hJm.self 
a native of Biniiiiigliam, and, like the Hills, a 
member of the Unitarian Church, gliarcd the 
same aiitictuariaii enthusiasm for pure local 
democracy. Rut the vital significance of tho 
educational doctrine of tlie Hills lay in its 
emphasis upon tho moral and spiriUinl power 
which may bu developed througli tlic wise 
organization of corpoiHte life in a skriifuIJy 
ordered comm unity. This is the conception 
which appealed to Thomas Arnold {q.v , ), and 
to whicli he gave effective development at 
lUigby^ with far-reaching results upon higher 
edueatjoii Uimughout tiic worhl. TJie Hills 
wore thus unioiig the first to give utterance in 
the sphere of cdueatiou to the new collectivist 
ideal which arose in reaction to the individual- 
ist presuppositions of eighteen th-ceniury ra- 
iionnlism and of the Freiicli Revolution. One 
defect of tiieir ache me, as of Dr. Ariiold'a, was 
that their school bore no organic relation to the 
public life of the adult coimiitiiiit^^ which it 
served. The Hills in their private school, like 
Dr, Arnold in the endowed school at Rugby, 
were, though inicnselj’ civic in purpose, un- 
consciously separatist in their influence upon 
subsequent e^liieatiunnl organization. But in 
the circiun Stan CCS of tho time, this was inevi- 
table — the close connection of King Kdward 
Bchooi, iJirmingiiam, with tlic. Church of Eng- 
land making it imtural that Nonconformist 
parents of the iniiUlle ranks should sujiport a 
private school more in accordance with thoir 
convictions, just as tho presuppositions of tho 
then central govern ment nmde it natural that 
Arnold of Rugby should rc-sist any extensiuu 
of state control over the religious and intel- 
lectual life of the great Public Schools. A chief 
])art of the work of recent educational reform- 
er.s iu Enghiud b«,s htin in the attempt to 
bring the conception of corporate school life 
(which is largely due to the work of the Hills 
and of Dr. Arnold) into living relation to the 
educational systems under government and 
local anthorities. 

A second defect in the system of the Hills, 
as also in that of Arnold of Rugby, was that it 
tended to induce precocity of moral sensitive- 
ness, A former pupil, W. L. Bargant, wrote 
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of it: " By juries and committees, by marks 
and by appeals to a sense of honour, discipline 
was inaintaiiied. But this was done at too 
.great a sacrilico.- The thoughtlessness, the 
spring, tlio elation of childhood were taken 
froin us; we were premature men/* 

M. B. S. 
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HILL, WALTER HENRY (1822-1907). — 
Jc-suit educator; was educated at St. Mary’s 
College at Marion, Ky., and at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. He was instructor hi St, Joseph 
College, ICy., and St. Louis University, and was 
president of Xavier College from 1865 to 1869. 
He was author of Ehtnenlsof P/ii7osop/iy (1873), 
Elhics (1878), and Historical Sketch of St, 
Louis University (1879), W. S. M. 

HILLARD, GEORGE STILLMAN (1808- 
1879). — Educational writer and textbook 
author; was graduated from Harvard College 
in 1828. Betwoon 1856 and 1863 he pub- 
lished twelve school readers. He was also tlic 
author of a work on public instnictioii in Prus- 
sia (183G) and of numerous articles on tho 
common schools of Now England. 

W. 9. M, 

HILLHOUSE, JAMES (1754-1832). — 
Statesman; graduated from Yale College in 
1773. He engaged in the practice of law; 
served as an oHicer during the Ilovolulionary 
M^ar; represented Connecticut in Congress 
from 1791 to 1810, acting ns president pro 
tempore of the Senate after the election of Thomas 
Jefferson to the presidency; he was commis- 
sioner of the common school fund of Coiiiiecti- 
cut (practically state .superintendent of educa- 
tion) from 18U to 1825, and for fifty years 
treasurer of Yale College (17S2'-1832). 

W. S. M. 
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Barnard, H. Atiiericaii Jotir, of j?duc., 1859, Vol. VI, 
pp. 326-3 DO, 

HILLSDALE COLLEGE, HILLSDALE, 
MICH. — A coeducational institution, opened 
Dec, 4, 1844, at Soring Arbor, Mich., as 
the Michigan Contrnl College. In 1853 tho 
site was changed to Hillsdale, but the college 


was not opened there until Nov. 7, 1856. 
There are seven departments, as follows; liberal 
arts, preparatory, theology, music, fine arts, 
oratory, household economics, pedagogics, busi- 
ness and shorthand. There were twenty-six 
mcjnbers ort the instructing staff in 1010-I9il. 
The total enrollment in the samo year was 371 
students. 

HINDU EDUCATION. — See India, Edu- 
cation IN. 

HINDU NUMERALS. — See Notation, 

HINSDALE, BURIOS AARON (1837-1900). 
— Amoncan professor of education and cdu* 
catioiml writer; was born at Wadswortli, Oliio, 
on Mar. 31, 1S37, and was oclucated at tho 
Eclectic Institute (afterwards Hiram College). 
He was for several years engaged in tho work 
of the ministr 3 ^ He was president of Hiram 
College from 1870 to 1882 : superintendent of 
the schools of Cleveland irom 1882 to 1886, 
and professor of the science and art of teaching 
in the University of Michigan from 1888 to 
1900, succeeding William ^ H. Payne (q.v.). 
His contributions to educational journals were 
numerous, and ho wrote a large number of books 
on education.^ The latter include Schools and 
Studies f President Garfield and EdncatioUt The 
Art of Slndy^ Studies in EdnccttiQn^ Jesus as an 
Educator t //oio to Teach atid Study IJistory, 
Teaching the Language Arts^ Horace Mann and 
the Co7mnoti School Revival tn the United States, 
nneJ Uistorij of the University of Michigan. Ho 
published several works on American history 
and edited tho writings of James A, Garfield. 
He was also active in the council of the Na- 
tional Education Association and tho Michigan 
State Teachers’ Association, W. S. M. 

For portrait, see p. 219. 

See Education, Academic Study op; IIinAM 
CoLiiEOB; Michigan, University op. 
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Angbll, JAMPa B., el. at, B. A* Hinf5dalo. Educ, 
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HIPPARCHUS, — The greatest of the Greek 
astronomers; born at Nicsca iu IMthynia, c. IGO 
B.c. He seems to have studied at Alexandria ; 
but the greater part of his work was done at 
Rhodes. He was a vorv careful observer, and 
he determined the length of the year to within 
six minutes, the obli(|uUy of the ecliptic to 
within live minutes, tlic annual precession of 
the equinoxes to within eight minutes and eight 
seconds, and the eccentricity of tho solar 
orbit to within He made numerous other 
important discoveries and laid the foundations 
for tlio work of Ptolemy. (Bco Ptolemy and 
Almagest.) He may be called the first great 
teacher of astronomy and tlic first to place it 
upon a scientific basis. While trigonometry 
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((jf.u.) liacl made a beginning bcforo his timo, ho 
was the lirst to iiso it in any largo scientific 
way, and lio has therefore been looked upon ns 
entitled to bo called its inventor. Geography 
is also greatly indobtofi to Hipimrcluis, since lie 
was the first to locate places upon the earth^a 
siirfaco by mcana of their latitude and longi- 
tude. E. S, 

HIPPIAS. — See Geomethy. 

HIPPOCRATES (c. 460-370 u.c.). — Greek 
physician and philosopher, the ” Fatliei* of 
Mcdiciiio,” born at Cos of a family of prJest- 
physicians, tlio Asclcpiadie. Ills training he 
probably received mainly in the famous temple 
of health (Aaolcpion) at Cos. He studied under 
the sophists^ Democritus and Gorgias, and 
under Herodicus, who applied physical exercises 
to the healing art. lio traveled extensively, 
and practiced in many places. Many stories 
cluster around his name; the majority, however, 
are Jcgemlary. In a rationalistie age Hippoc- 
rates was the first to establish a medical science 
independent of superstitions and priestcraft 
and of philogophical spcoulntion. There was no 
one disease, he held, without a natural cause. 
Diseases are due to seasons, climates, water, lo- 
cation, air, food, or exercise. The ciiicf rem- 
ediea for disease arc regimen and diet, but there 
is also an innate restoring essence (</>wt?, vis 
vicdicatrix 'iialum). Numerous works are 
attributed to Hippocrates, but of these only 
about fifteen aro regarded as genuine. His 
writings are marked by careful observation and 
broad experience. Many of his medical prin- 
ciples have stood the test of centuries. But his 
anatomical contributions are naturally of less 
value, altiiough it would appear from some of 
the descriptions that he knew something of 
anatomical dissection. His chief work is the 
A'phorisms, a collection of about 400 sentences 
on principles of medicine, physiology, and 
natural philosophy. This has been translated 
into all the languages of the civilized world, 
"lyifch tliose oi Galen, the works of Hippocrates 
formed the chief 3ul)jccts of study in the medi- 
eval medical faculties. They were translated 
in the sixth century into Latin, and although 
they were lost, a GraDCO-Latin medical tradi- 
tion seems to have been established. After the 
middle of the eleventh century the knowledge 
of Hippocrates wag direct and the Aphorisms 
were translated from Arabic into Latin by Con- 
stantius Africanus about 1080. He was espe- 
cially studied at Salerno and Montpellier, 
whore Rabelais lectured on his works in tho 
original Greek in 1637. How great has been 
the reverence for the ” Father of Medicine is 
shown by the fact that tho Hippocratic oath is 
still administered to medical graduates in 
many American universities (e,g. Columbia 
University) , The following is a translation of 
the oath, wliich is instinct with the highest 
ideals for the profession: — 


I swear by AjiqUo the Physician and jEsculapius, and 
I call Ilygoia and l^nnacou and all tho gods anil godtlesscs 
to witness, that to the best of iny power and jndgineiit 
I will keep this oath and this contrnet : to wit — to hold 
him, who taught me this Art, eqnaiiy dear to me as rny 
parents; to sharo my sabstflneo with hhn; to supply 
him if ho is in need of tho necessaries of life; to regard 
his oiTswriiig in the same light as iny own ))ro there, and 
to teach thorn this Art, if they shall desire to learn it, 
wit] tout fee or contract; to impart the precepts^ the oral 
teaching, find all tho rest of the instruetton to my own 
sons, and to the sons vt my teacher, and to pupils who 
havo been bound to me by contract, niul who have been 
ew’orn according to the law of uicdkine, 

" I will adopt that syatem of regimen which, accord- 
ing to my nhility and judgment, I eongider for the benefit 
of iny patients, and will protect them from everything 
noxious and miunous. I w'lW give no deadly modfeiiia 
toniiy one, oven if asked, nor will I give any such coun- 
scl, and eimilnrly 1 will not gK'e to a woman tho moans of 
procuring nn abortion, with purity niul with holiness 
I will pass my life and practieo iny tut, , . . Into what- 
ever houses I enter I will go into them for tlio benefit of 
the sick, keeping myself aloof from every voluntary act 
of injustice and corruption and lust. Whatever in tho 
course of my profcssiounl practice, or outeiclo of it, I soo 
or hoar which ought not to he spread al)rond I u'ill not 
divulge, as reckoning that nil such sliouUI be kept Bocrcl. 
If I continue to olTSorvo this oath and keep it inviolate, 
may it bo mine to enjoy life and the practice of tho Art 
reapocted among nil men for ever. But should I violalo 
this oath and forswear myself, may tlm reverso bo my 
lot.** 

Of th& works which h«vD been attributed to 
Hippocrates, the following are regarded as 
genuine: On Airs, WaterSf and Places; On 
Ancient Medicine; On the Prognostics ; On the 
Treatment in Acute Diseases; JiJpideinics 
(Books r and III); On Wounds of the Head; 
On the Articulations; On Fractures; On the 
Instruments of Reduction; The Aphonsnis 
(Seven Books); The Oath; The Phgsician^s 
Estahlisiment or the Surgery; and The Law. 

Sec Medical Education, section on History, 
and the References there given. 
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HIPPOCRATIC OATH. — See ITippochatbs. 

HIPPOLYTUS (d. 236). — A disciple of 
Tveinfius, and the most, i earned member of the 
Roman Cliuvch in the Ante-Nicene Era. He 
was the first anti-pope, in opposition to^ CallU- 
tiis, but was afterwards reconciled with tho 
reigning pope anti revered as a martyr. Ho 
was a man of immense literary activity, and he 
and his works have been tho subject of long- 
continued controversy. They werc^ written 
in GA'cek, and consisted of a nmltitudc of 
treatises, polemic, dogmatic, apologetic, and 
exegetic. Most of them have been lost. In 
1842 tho greater part of tho Phihsophtimenai 
only tho first book of which had been extant 
up to that time, was discovered in nn ancient 
wiomslci'y upon Mt, Athos. At first attributed 
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to Origcn, nnd later to Caiua and Epiphanma, 
it was ultimately assigned by the unanimous 
agreement of scholars to Hippolytus. It is 
a refutntimi of all heresies by tracing their 
origin to pagan piiilosophy and Oriental 
theosophy. Its author is as uncompromising 
a foo to the ancient systems of philosophy as 
Tcrtullian himself and cxlubits great 

acuteness in tracing the relationships between 
them and the heresies which disturbed the early 
Christian Church. His work is also valuable aa 
a sourcc-bOok of history. W, R. 
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Bunsen, C. C. J. Hippolytua and his Ape, (London, 
1S64.) 

Culholic Enmiopetha, s.v. Ihppolyiua. 

DOllinoer, J. J. I. HippolytifB and Kalltstus, (Eclni- 
burfj, 

Library of Orcch Laliii Fathers. Yol. V contains 
a translation of the works of Hippolytus. (New 
York, 1890-1807.) 

WoimswoRfii, Bishop. HippolyinB and ihe Church 
ofEomC' (London, 1880.) 


HIRAM COLLEGE, HIRAM, OHIO.— 
Founded in 1850 by the Disciples of Christ as 
tlic Western Reserve Eclectic Institute for 
the eciucation of both sexes. From 1856 to 
1861 and from then to 1806 with intervals 
President Garfield^ fea.) was principal nnd 
lecturer at the Institute, which in 1867 l)ccaino 
Hiram CoUoge. In 1007-1908 the Board of 
Trustees became a self-perpetuating body. Tlic 
institution inaintaina a college and depart- 
ments of music and iinssioimvy service. The 
entrance requirements are fifteen units. Four 
courses are olTered in the college, literary, 
ministcriah philosophical, and scientific, loading 
to the degrees of A.B., B.S,, and Ph.B. Of 345 
students enrolled in diOerent departments 224 
took work ill the college. The faculty consists 
of twenty--two member.^ 

Reference l — 

Hinsdale, B. A. Pre&idcni Qarfiidd ond Education, 
(BoaLoP, 1882.) 


HISTORY. — As a College and University 
Study. Content and Method. — History is 
concerned with the past life of man considered 
ns a member of society. It is thus distin- 
guished from biography, which deals only with 
indivicUials, and from anthropology, which 
treats of man as a unit in the animal king- 
dom; but these distinctions are not absolute, 
for the history of the individual cannot be cut 
off from the society in wiiich he lives, and no 
sharp line can be drawn between the natural 
history of man and his social history. In a 
looser sense iiistory is often used to denote any 
sueeessioU of facts, as when wo speak of the 
life history of a plant or animal or the history 
of the solar system — an extension of the term 
which arises from the general adoption of the 
historical habit of thought, which looks upon all 
things in the universe, not as fixed and stable, 
but as undergoing a process of change. History 


comprises tho whole period of tlie dcvolopmont 
of human society from the earliest ages for 
which evidence has been preserved, and includes 
the various manifestations of the human spirit 
in art, literature, and religion, as avcU as tlic 
vicissitude.^ of state.s and their leaders and the 
course of economic and social evolution. Cer- 
tain of these ficUls arc commonly marked off for 
separate treatment, so that we have the history 
of language, of literature, of art, of religion, of 
philosophy, as well as the social and political 
sciences which derive theiv matcTial largely 
from historical records; but such a division vs 
one of convenience only, “None of the.se more 
special topics can be understood apart from 
the general course of historical development, 
and only tlic historian can bring them into their 
proper reJaiions as parts of the evolution of 
civilization. Before this broader^ conception 
of history the attempt to limit It to ‘'past 
politics is rapidly losing ground, but the life 
of tho state, ns the most important^ social 
^roup of civilized man, must remain prominently 
in the foreground of history, by reason of its 
inlriiusic significance and because on the whole 
it furnishes the most natural category for tho 
classification of historical facts. History thus 
stands in cspceinlly close relations with politi- 
cal science amk economics, not only because it 
furnishes them with the greater part of their 
materials^ but also because it constantly needs 
their assistance in interpreting the social and 
political life of the past; and for similar reasons 
It welcomes tlie advance of any now sciences, 
such as comparative and social psychology, 
which promise to throw further light upon the 
social life of man. 

Unlike the natural sciences, history cannot 
avail itself of experiment or of rei>catcd ob- 
servation. Except for the infinitely small body 
of information which has been acquired by his 
immediate personal cxpcvicuco, the historian 
depend.s entirely upon intlircct sources of knowl- 
edge, arriving at the facts of the past only by 
working hack from the existing traces which 
they have left behind them. These traces, 
the fountainhead of historical knowledge, aro 
called sources. Originally limited to the oral 
traditions handed down in song and storj', and 
then including written material in tho bare lists 
of early inscriptions and annals^ the conception 
of what constitutes an historical source has 
widened witli tlic growth of knowledge and witli 
the enlargement of our ideas of tlic scope of 
history until it now includes, not only chroni- 
cles and public documents, but newspapers and 
private corrcspoiuloncc, buildings and pictures, 
ideas, customs, and siiporstilions, clothing and 
tools and implements and every sort of object 
from whicii information respecting the liunmn 
past may be derived. For purposes of con- 
venience, sources arc often classified^ into nar- 
rative, such as biographies, chronicles, and 
memoirs; documentary, including laws, char- 
ters, and official acts of every sort; literary, so 
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far as literature throws light on the ideas and 
conditions of an age; and arch Ecological, in- 
cluding the great body of monuments, works 
of art, and material remains. The use of these 
niatcviids for historical purposes often demands 
technical knowledge of a very special sort, 
and a group of subjects has grown up which 
arc often called the “ auxiliary ficiencca " of 
history. Chief among those ai’c langiMge,^ as 
a means to tiic uiiderstaiuling of historical 
records; paleography, or tho acicncc of ancient 
writings; diplomatics, treating of ofReial docu- 
ments; epigraph jr, or the scicneo of inscrip- 
tions; numismatics, archceology, chronology, 
and luatorical geography. 

Out of such materials and with such aids, it 
is the business of the historian to reconstruct 
tho past for his readers. After he has collected 
his sources by patient research in libraries, 
archives, museums, and simitar repositories, 
he cannot use them until ho has subjected 
them to a searching critical examination with 
reference to their origin, gcnuinciiess, credi- 
bility, and value. In the ease of imrrative 
and documentary sources this may involve 
elaborate textual eritioisiu in orvler to restoi'o 
the original form of a document; the deter- 
mination by cxtovnal and internal evidence of 
its authorship and the time and circunistiinccs 
of^ its composition (the so-called " higher 
criticiani ; and the weighing of the value of 
the various assertions which the {locuinont 
contains, with reference to the knowledge, good 
faith, and impartiality of the author. The 
chances of error in Urn transmission of evidence 
arc great, and they arc cnormousiy increased 
by the fact that in tlio case of all written or 
spoken sources we can only arrive at the original 
fact through the Intermediary of the human 
mind Avhich transmitted its subjective impres- 
sion to tis, so that history is oRcn reproached 
with the uncertainty which may exist regard- 
ing events of the higlicst importance. While 
this Inimaii elcinont makes it impossible for 
historical knowledge ever to attain the degree 
of pro.cision and certainty which i>elongs to 
the sciences of observation, the historian is 
able, by means of converging lines of evidence, 
to establish such moral certainty as may be 
roachod in tho alTairs of incii; and, although 
this assurance is often lacking respecting partic- 
ular events of a remote period, it becomes suf- 
ficient for any purpose in tlio case of ideas, in- 
stitutions, and social conditions of wide prev- 
alence or continued duration. Regarded from 
this point of view, the thovoughiiesa of . its 
criticnl search for truth and the nature of its 
results entitle history to rank ns a science. 
On the otlicr hand, the processes of historical 
synthesis by which the historian combines ia- 
dhddual facts into sequences and gcnGrali?.a- 
tions, and with tho aid of the constructive iin- 
nginatioTi groups them into an ordered \yoi'k of 
lustory, give a much greater opportunity for 
variation and individual choice, and on this 


side of historical method there ig as yet no giicl) 
general agreement as has been reached respect* 
ing tho analytic operations of historical criti- 
cism, Moreover,^ the form in which the re- 
sult of tlic historian’s labors arc presented to 
tho reader is a question of art, more impor- 
tant here than in the ease of the natural sciencos 
because of the dement of sympathy and imagi- 
nnfckm which a rises' out of the ham an appeal 
of tho subject matter of history; and the artis- 
tio iircsentation of history is thus a branch of 
literature. Innsmucli the critical faculty, 
the constructive iiimgiuation, anti high literary 
art are .seldom coinhiued in the same person, 
it rarely haiipons that a work is produced which 
is eminent both as a work of historical scicneo 
and aa a work of literature. This tends to a 
division of la))or by whieli tlio preliminary opern- 
lions of collection, critiei.sm, and arrangement 
arc poj^formod by tlie editors of texts, the au- 
thors of rcffeala, and the writers of monographs, 
leaving to the synthetic historian tho more 
amhibious^ tasks of historical construction. 
Such a division can, however, never becomo 
complete, for the histonau nui.st knowhow to 
test for himself the iriatcrmls with which he 13 
to build, and both the writer and the teacher 
of history must understand, though they need 
not regularly use, the whole luHiorical process. 

The tcft(5hiug of history, at least in the higher 
grades of instruction, is coiiecrnod with a body 
of knowledge, a point of view, and a method 
of inquiry. The body of historical knowledge 
is enormous and is constantly enlarged by the 
nrogress of historical investigation ns well aa 
by tho lapse of time; and tho problem of the 
teacher is, in the first instance, to select those 
facts which will make clear tho general course 
of historical development and contribute to an 
understanding of the periods ami countries 
of special significance with rofcrcuee to tho 
world as a Vi'lmlc and to the pai'li(mlar country 
and age in which the sfcndcnfi lives. I'licsc 
facts must on the one baud be scon as actual 
realities, against their contemporary back- 
ground. while on tho other band they must bo 
grasped, not as disconucctcd events or dates, 
but as bound together in certain relations and 
forming part of a eontiimous proce.s.s of develop- 
ment. The student must learn that while tlie 
past is vitally eouiicctcd with the present and 
can only be reconstruclcd by working back 
from the phenomena of actual experience, it 
WAS never the same ns the j)rcsont; and he must 
be taugiit to lay aside for the moment the kleas 
and standards of his own ngc in order to outer 
into tlio.se of the age he is studying. Iinpar- 
tiality, sympathy, and iinagbmtiou thus hc- 
coiue necessary qualifieniious for the study and 
teaching of lastory, and the altitudo toward 
the past which is thus atinined is often called 
*4iistoi‘ical-miudedncss.” Ouo element in 
this is tho critical spirit, and tho general 
student of history finds it necessary to know 
something of the way tho historian collects 
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and tests Ida materials, while the special stu- 
dent requires initiation into the nature of 
liistoricnl ovidcncc and the processes of his- 
torical criticism niifl construction. Such train'* 
ing is necessary, not only for the professed 
hiatorinn, hut also for those who^ ns investiga- 
tors of topics in economics, noHlicnl science, 
education, and the history of literature, art, 
or philosophy, are, often without realizing it, 
o1)hgccl to make iiso of the historical inctliod 
of inquiry. In the earlier stages of historical 
instruction, attention is given particularly 
to the teaching of a few simple facts and tlic 
development of the historical imagination; 
in the liigher stages the number of facts in- 
creases and more emphasis is put upon their 
relations and political and social significance, 
and upon the acquisition of a critical and im- 
partial habit of mind; ndiile in the most ad- 
vanced grades of instruction the student Icarus 
to find, test, and combine his facts for himself 
until lie is able to undertake independent re- 
search. 

Probably no other subject of study is so 
dependent upon groat libraries ns history. 
The sciences of observation depend primarily 
upon field work or the laboratory; the specialist 
in literature or philosophy can go fm* with a 
small collection of the great works in lus de- 
partment, but the student of history not only 
needs tho newest Works upon his subject and 
the standard authorities ^Yhosc views he must 
compare and examine, but he is constantly 
driven back to the sources of information, 
which in history arc almost endless. For him 
no book is or can ever be wholly dead,” since 
when it ceases to have value a>s a statement 
of facts, it always retains a place in the history 
of learning or of ideas, and thus serves as a 
source of historical knowledge, ^ The efficiency 
of a university department of history is closely 
conditioned by the libraries to which it has 
acce.ss, and these must be rich in the great 
collections of printed chronicles and documenta 
and in the files of periodicals and publications 
of learned societies, as well as in current his- 
torical treatises, Moreover, as no single li- 
brary can hope to be complete, even for 
printed w’orks, advanced investigation involves 
the necessity of visiting other libraries and 
archives for rare and unpublished material. 
For many fields of history, as well as for the 
whole period before written records begin, 
museums of art and arclunology perform a 
fimetioii analogous to tho library as repositories 
of historical materials, and access to them may 
in many cases bo equally imlispensable. 

History in European. Universities. — Al- 
tlioiigh history is as old as the Greeks, it has 
acquired academic status only in comparatively 
rccQut times. The curriculum of the medieval 
universities made no provision for history, ns it 
made none for literature, nor did tho revival 
of learning prove immediately favorable to 
historical study. The only period of history 


for which the humanists eared was the Clricco- 
Roman, and the study of history rcinaiued a 
subordinate part of the study of the Greek ancl 
Latin classics, just as oriental hi.story was lim- 
ited to a study of the Old Tc,staincnt, The 
Protestant Revolt and the Catholic reaction 
gave an impetus to the study of the Middle 
Age.s, but only on the ecclesiastical .side, and so 
far as these movements furthered the teach- 
ing of history in universities and seminaries, 
their inHiienGO wns confined to the history of 
tho Christian church. The soparatiou of 
history from philology on the one liand and 
from theology on the other was slowly accom- 
plished and is not yet at all points complete. 
As an independent subject hi. story gained its 
footing gradually in the course of the eighteenth 
century and became fuUy^ established only iu 
the nineteenth,^ The rapid expansion of his- 
toricnl instruction in the coiirse of the past 
hundred years has come about partly as the 
result of the great activity of histoi'ical re- 
search and the enormous extension of histori- 
cal knowledge in this period; partly through 
the growth of nationnlity and democracy, and 
the consequent efforts to cultivate patriotism 
and develop the civic virtvics; and partly from 
a realization of the need of giving the youth 
of each generation an orientation with rcfcvcnco 
to the development of the world’s civilization 
and their own place in it. 

In tho iiidYcrsities of Germany history ac- 
quired an independent status in the eighteenth 
century, notably at tho University of Gottin- 
gen; but Gcrinan historical seholayship showed 
no peculiar fitrcugfch in this period, and its 
preeminenco was established by the school 
of writers and teachers whicli had its center 
in Berlin between 1810 and 1830.^ Tho pioneer 
in this movement was Niebuhr, in tho lectures 
on Homan history which he gavo as professor 
at the University of Berlin and which formed 
the basis of his writings on this subject, and 
Ills innuence was soon apparent in the spread 
of his critical methods to other fields of history 
ami in tho application of the historical habit 
□f thought to the study of law, language, and 
religion. With Niebuhr, as with German pro- 
fessors since his time, the writing and teach- 
ing of history went hand in hand, and the con- 
nection became still closer through the methods 
of teaching introduced in 1825 by Leopold 
von Hanke. “ Ranke,” says Lord Acton, ” has 
not only written a larger number of mostly 
excellent books than any other man tliat ever 
lived, blit ho has taken pains from tlie first to 
explain how the thing is done,” ^ His first book, 
written in 1824, was accompanied by a critical 
discussion of tbo materials upon which it was 
based, and in the following^ year he reenforced 
his Icetum at the Umvctvslty of Berlin by tlie 
inauguration of an historical seminary. The 
idea of such n meeting of professors and stu- 
dents for training and practice in the critical 
use of historical sources Ranke borrowed from 
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tJiD classical sominaiios of which he had been a whicli gave a sound ])istoricjiJ training, ofincci- 
ineinber at Gottingenj but it soon became an ally in the medieval field. The foundation of 
established feature of the university system, the Ecole dcs Hautes Etudes m 18CS opened op- 
and in one form or another (seminary, practical portunities for iha special study of history sim- 
GXcrcisGS, conrs jyraiiqne) it is now generally ilar to those afTorded by the Cermnii seminary, 
recognized as an essential element in higher and under the Third Republic the strengthen- 
historical instructi 9 n. The purpoao of the ing of the faculties of letters and the (level op- 
historical scmiimry is to tench jjot the facts of mout of a university 02-ganjijflfcio« have given 
history, but the process of historical investiga- a large place to historical instruction. TJic 
tion, and it is designed as a part of the train- universities now perform the fuimtions once 
ing of the tcftclicr as well as of the investigator, monopolized by the Ecole Nonnalc^ which is 
‘‘ An essential characteristic of the work,” as now combined, with the University of Paris, 
it has recently been analyzed by Professor and in addition to the public lecture courses 
George B. Adams, is the practice of the methods maintain cours forint for the special training 
of liistorienl criticis^n and sjm thesis together of teachers and scholars in fciie principal fields 
by a number of students of about the same of history, The change in tho character of 
sta^e of advancement, and tho resulting mutual university instruction is seen in tlio modifica- 
oriticisin and stimulus of mind by mind/' The tion of the requirements of the agr^oalion 
group of students must necessarily be small, dVu’fitmrc, the competitive selection of professors 
and tho relations with the iiistructor must bo of history in the lyc^eSf which in addition to 
free and informal.^ The subject of study may the comprclmnsivo examination on the general 
consist of n clironicic, a series of documents, or field of history now demands a thesis based upon 
a limited historical period or movement, and original sources, and certain examinations on 
the work may bo^ conducted either by joint more special topics. The provincial univer- 

discussion of a topic prepared by all the mem- sHics seek, so far as tlicir resources permit, 

bera of the seminaty or through the i>rcscntation to do the same kind of work ns the University 
and criticism of reports or essays assigned to in- of Paris, but they are less liberally supported 
dividual members ; but such work cannot prof- than the corresponding German institutions, 
itably be carried on unless it is so^ arranged and their students of history arc at a special 

that all members may take an intelligent pnrt, disadvantage because of the absence of the 

The method is essentially cooperative, and special schools and great libraries of tlic capital, 
frequently results m a ^roup of published 13csJd,es tlio more sti'ictly academic ti’aining of 
studies upon related topics. Tho narrative the Ecole dee Charles and the Ecole des II antes 
lecture and the seminary constitute the regular J?Wes, the &coIg Libre des Sciences Politiqucs^ 
forms of historical teaching in tho universities a private institution established in 1871 pri- 
of Gerrannyj Austria, and German Switzerland, marily for the purpose of fitting young men for 
and practically all these institutions maintain the civil service, offers instruction in modern 
such instruction in ancient, in medieval, and political and diplomatic history, 
in modern history, while at a university sueli The Camden ProfessorsJiip of Ancient His- 
as Berlin a great variety of seminary mid lecUivo tory was founded nt Oxford in 1622, and tho 
courses is offered. Significant types of allied Regius professorships of Modern History at 
institutions aro the InslUnt filr ^slermc/asc/ie Oxford and Cambridge in 1724, but it was not 
Geschichtsforschung at Vienna, which gives until the second half of the nineteenth century 
a thorough grounding in the auxiliary sciences that historical studies began to. occui^y a p 98 i- 
and in other Bubjccts necessary for the study of tion of importance in tho English univcrsitic.'i. 
Austrian history, and the Insiitvt fUr CfmWr- Long subordinated to classics and later to law 
salgesckichte at Leipzig, where Professor Lam- and the moral sciences, history was given an 
preoht has led n revolt against tho more strictly independent status through the establisliincnt 
political form of history cultivated by tlie of the Honor School of Modern History at 
followers of Ranke, Oxford in 1872 and the Historical Tripos at 

In France a chair of history was established Cambridge in 1876. The liistorical instruction 
at tho College do France m 1769, but although thus organized has been almost entirely db 
the incumbents comprised men of the dis- rooted to the preparation of undergraduates 
tinction of Guizot (g.y.) and Michelet, they for the final examinations for their degrees, and 
tended to address their lectures to the general to this end emphasis is laid upon wide and 
public rather than to students and had no thorough reading in slan da rd authorities under 
special functions as teachers. The professor- tho guidance of a tutor, who is respoiiBiblo for 
ships at the Sorbonno were of tho same sort, but a small number of students. Brief courses 
80 that until tho close of tho Second Empire the of lectures aro also given by the tutors and 
actual teaching of history at Taria was confined lecturers of the various colleges on tiic nriiici- 
to tho Ecole Nor male Snp6nctire, which pre- pal periods and fields of history covered by the 
pared teachers for the and colleges, and examinations. Recently some progress has 

the Ecole des Charles, estahlishcd in 1821 for been made in the direction of ad'i^aiiced tcacli- 
tliG training of archivists and librarians, but ing, especially on the part of tho university pro- 
developing an excellent set of special courees fessors, who take no part in pr< 2 panng under- 
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graduates for cxammatioug and thus have con- 
Bklcrablo leisure for graduate instruction and 
the guidaiico of research. So far few English 
atudonts have avniletl themselves of the priv- 
ileges of this sort of l>\it the research 

degree of B. Lifct, rceonily established at 
Oxford, has proved attractive to a, certain num- 
ber of graduates of American and colonial 
colleges. A?nong the newer English uni var- 
sities tho University of Manchester is an im- 
l^ortant center of historical study, and the 
University of Liverpool has rccentiy orgattixed 
a special school of local history and records. 

History in American Colleges. — Like their 
English Contemporaries, the early American 
colleges mado no regular provision for tho study 
of history, The curriculum waa predominantly 
classical, and historical instruction was limited 
to the Instory and antiquities of Greece and 
Ilomc> In course of time a few recitations 
upon a manual of universal hialoiy were in- 
troduced, but tho nature of tho required curric- 
ulum ga^*c no opportumiy for tho growth of 
organized historical instruction. A professor 
of ecclesiastical history was appointed at Yale 
College in 1778, hut the first professorahip of 
history in the more general sense of the term 
was created at Harvard in 1839, and filled by 
Jared Sparks, who three years later brought tlio 
study of American history for the first time 
into an American college. Another significant 
date is 1S57, when Henry \y. Torvey took up at 
Harvard the work \vhieh Sparks bad rclin- 
cjuislicd when he resigned the jucsidciicy in 
1853, and when Francis Licber became pro- 
fessor at Columbia and Andrew U. White at 
tho Univorsifc}^ of Michigan. These three men 
had been trained in Germany, and the develop- 
ment of historienl studies in the United States 
during fchc next twenty-five yeni's is directly 
traceable to the influence of the German his- 
torical scliool. Tins movement, however, 
l>o| 5 aii slowly, and outside of the tiu’co insti- 
tutions just named the systematic teaching 
of history belongs to the period since the Civil 
War, Some qualification of this statement 
h necessary as regards the colleges of tho 
South, where in the generation preceding tho 
war historical and political »tudic.s received 
more attention than in the North : for example, 
Licbor liad been professor in the TJnivcr.'jity 
of South Carolina, and instruction in liistory 
ai\d political science, though not provided for 
by special chairs^ had an important place in 
Jefferson's plans for the University of Virginia. 
Even ill tho inoro recent period history has made 
way more slowly in the smaller colleges of the 
East than in the stale universities of the West, 
where the traditional subjects of the ciir- 
riciduin have had a weaker hold; but at tho 
present time every reputable college has at 
least one professor of history and a regular 
flcquciicc of historical courses which offer somo 
sort of view of the hisjto^ of tho world in gen- 
eral and of the United States in particular. 


The organimtion of thc^ historical curHc- 
uhnn in American colleges is conditioned by 
the fact that their fresluncn have reached the 
ago of students in European luiivcrsitics with- 
out having acquired any such accurate and 
substantial knowledge of historical facts as is 
possessed by pupils of the corresponding stage 
of the gymnasium or the lyc6<i. Accordingly 
while it k jjosusiblo in the Jator years of the 
college course to do work which is in many 
respects of uni^'crsity quality, this work suffers 
frotn the lack of a sufiiclent basis of knowledge 
ami discipline, wdiile the earlier years of the 
Course must be devoted in large ])nrt to carry- 
ing on studies of secondary grade with stu- 
dents who arc too old for the methods of 
secondary instruction. For this reason it is 
particularly important that tho teaching of his- 
tory should begin with the freshman year, in 
Order to remedy as soon as po.ssiblc the defocts 
of the students* earlier training, The problem 
of the introductory course in college is^ how- 
ever, peculiarly difficult, jsiDco this course: is 
likely to be taken by a large nuniber of stu- 
dents, of wide diveisity of preparation and 
intcitisfcs, ftiici since it has not only' to serve ns 
a basis for more advanced work, but also to 
meet the needs of those whose formal stmly 
of history wifi slop at this point. The effort 
must here be made to give at the same time a 
body of definito Iristorical information, some 
traiiimg in the use of historical material, and 
some quickening of the imagination and 
broadening of the historical horizon. The field 
chosen must be lar |50 enoiigh to give an idea 
of the growth of institutions and the char- 
actor of historical (level opment, yot not so 
extensive as to render impossible an acquaint- 
ance at close range with the men and conditions 
of tho times; but it oannot be said that any 
general agreement has yet been reached as to 
the course which best fulfills those conditions. 
With rare exceptions, of wiiich Columbia Col- 
lege and the University of California are tlio 
most notable, the attempt is no longer made 
to cover the whole range of univcrBal history 
in the first course in college, as ao rapid a 
survey has generally proved confusing and un- 
satisfactory; favorite type of course is one 
covering the history of Europe from tlic close 
of the Homan period to the oightccjuli contmy 
or, more commonly, to the close of the nine- 
teenth. Some colleges, such as Harvard, Wis- 
consin, and Kansas, imcling this period too long, 
limit tho introductory course to llic Middle Ages, 
in order to secure time for move tliorough study 
and more cnvcful tniinin^j, In somo instancc-s, 
a general cour.se in English history is for 
this purpose; at other ]daces a course in ancient 
history; while Cornell, Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
vania, and soiiiG others offer two or moro 
parallel counsca for beg'nmera, an arrangement 
which avoids some difficulties but loses the ad- 
vantage of uniform preparation for later coursca 
iincl tojuls to keep students too long in fclie cle^ 
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iTiciitnry stage. Amcncaii Iilstorj' is generally 
regarded as not well suited for this purposu, 
shieo it is eommoiily studied in the Inst year 
of the high school and docs not oiler the fresh- 
ness of interest^ and the breadth of view dcsir- 
ablo ftt the beginning of college work. 

An introtluctory course of this kind should 
be taken by all college students, and most of 
them should be encouraged to take two or tlirco 
additional courses as an essential part of their 
general education. For the needs of the 
Ifcncral student every college should provide 
instruction in ancient history, the history of 
the Middle Ages and of modern Europe, Eng- 
lish history, and American histoiy. How far 
coursDS in these riehls should be jnuHiplied and 
subdivided is a matter which each institution 
must decide for itself, provided always that it 
remains possible for the ordinary under- 
graduate to get a fairly satisfactory survey of 
the general held of history without devoting 
an mi reasonable amount of time to the suhiect. 
Some subdivision is desirable in every institution 
in order that students ma 3 ' have opportunity 
for the more intensive study of a peri oil or topic, 
as a means to the fuller comprehension of what 
liistory is and how it is studied. It is also im- 
portant that toward the close of their college 
work students of special aptitude for history 
should have access to an elementary somiimry 
or practice course, not only for historicnl tniiii- 
ing and for an understanding of the subject 
chosen, but also as a step toward llic intellectual 
indopcndotice which comes from forming one’s 
own conclusions after a careful examination of 
all available cvidcnco. If the topic for sucii 
a course is not beyond the powers of a good 
senior, its selection may well be determined 
by M )0 fat'iliiies of the library and the special 
interest and eompetenec of the instructor. In 
all (piostions of Uie historical curriculum there 
is great divov.sity of iiracliee among American 
colleges, and while there is a j*i'o\vhig^ leiideney 
to pay allention to the cxpindonce of other in- 
stitutions, unibirmity is neither desirable nor 
nt present attninalde. Moreover, the fiehl of 
history is so vast mid Its variety so git^at tliafc 
it will never he possible to establish any such 
regularity and dennitoness of order us exists 
in the case of courses in mathematics and 
natural seieneo. 

With rcspeift to the methods of college in- 
struction, eipial diversity exists. The slavish 
ineiiioriiiing of textbooks, once practicalb' 
unix'ensal,^ has goiuTnlly lieeii aliandoncd, and 
the text is now supplemented or replaced by 
lectures, prescribed ov reeommmided reading, 
and written i'ej)orts, often reenforced b}* an 
outline or syllabus. Illustrative material of 
various kinds has bomi introduced, and the out- 
line map has proved a vahuiblo ailjunet for 
t lie leai'bing^ of liistoriuil geognijiliy. Cori- 
,‘iiderable use is now iiuule of extracts from the 
sources in undergraduate instruction, partly 
for greater vividness and freshness, partly, as 


in the case of constitutional documents, as a 
niean.s to the more thorough inulcralanding of 
significant tonics, and partly for exercises in 
the proco.ss of historical criticism and construc- 
tion. The systematic use of such matcnal 
at all stages of college work has been o.specinlly 
notable at the University of Nebraska.^ As 
a result of these changes, the textbook itself 
has been greatly improved in the past twenty- 
hve jTars, although, for commercial reasons, 
school and college texts in liistory arc as yet 
imperfectly differentiated, 

Ono of the most difllcult problems in the 
college teaching of history is that of the mannge- 
meut of the large classes, nuinbcring from 
fj/fcy to five bund rod, wliieh have developed In 
all but^ the smallest of American colleges and 
for which the teachers of history and similar 
subjects can hardl}^ be said to have w’orked out 
a niotlwd equal to fclie laboratory work wbieb 
accompanies classes of this siac in the field of 
natural science. Many colleges have adopted 
the so-callcd “ ITarvard .system,” by which the 
class meets together for lectures and is divided 
into small sections under iiistriictora and as- 
sistants for discussion and quix upon the kc- 
turca and tlui assigned reading. This inothod 
is most efieclivc when a written test forms part 
of the work of the sootions and when frequent 
individual conferences are also held. It in the 
most economical system and the only one which 
brings all meiniiprs of the class into contact with 
the most c.\pcvicnccd teachers in the depart- 
ment; but it rcquiro.s for its success a larger 
number of thoroughly competent assistants 
than is usunfiy available. Elsewhere, as at 
Ynlc, Columbia, and Chicago, the class meets 
only in sections, an arrangement which pro- 
yUlos well for daily drill but cuts off a con- 
siderable body of students from any contact 
with men of profeasuriul rank, as no college 
has yet been willing to furnish a staff of highly 
paid men suffidenfc to conducl/ all the divksiojis 
of so large a class. At Urincctou and Bowdoin 
the method first described has been modified 
and carried niuclr farther by m(?ans of precop- 
tor.s who direct the students’ reading in groups 
of four or fivo, an exceedingly costly arrange- 
ment wliicii shows promise hut has not yet 
iiecii tested on a large scale with introductory 
courses. 

The University Study of History In America. 
— Tim university study of history in the United 
States may be said to have begun with the orig- 
inal investigation's in medieval institutions 
which wore undertaken at Harvard University 
in 1S71 by a group of advanced students under 
the direction of Henry Adams and which boro 
fruit in 1876 In a volume entitled Essays in 
Auglo-^xSaxon Law. An ” historical seminary ” 
for sonitn’s had, it is true, been organized at the 
University of hlicliigau by Charles Kendall 
Adams {q.v,) in 1869, but it was of a general 
and elementary character and did not reach an 
advanced stage till ten years later. Seminary 
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work in history was likewise a feature of the 
system of graduate study instituted by the 
Johns Hopkins University at its foundation in 
1870, and after ISSl, under the leadership of 
Herbert Baxter Adams {q.v,), this seminary 
exerted a wide and fruitful influence upon the 
study of American institutions and upon 
methods of teaching throughout the country. 
In 1880 Oolumbia UniveiBity organized a 
Faculty of Political Scignee, in which the study 
of constitutional and legal history held an im- 
portant place, and about the same time more 
adequate provision for advanced instruction 
in liistory was made at Cornell ^ University, 
whore the first distinct professorship of Amer- 
ican history in the United States was estab- 
lished in 1881, 

While the introduction of the seminary method 
was the determining oleincnt In the differentia- 
tion of tho higher study of history in America, 
the line between college and university lyork 
lias never been sharply drawn in this subject, 
nor is such demarcation likely in the near future, 
since it is possible to begin certain kinds oi 
original investigation in college, while on tho 
other hand tho preparation of the advanced 
student and teacher demands a large amount 
of general woric which cannot be completed 
ill college and can best be carried on in the 
graduate school along with tho beginnings of 
independent investigation. Accordingly under 
American conditions the transition from ele- 
mentary to advanced work in history is more 
gradual than in European universities, while 
at the same time the antithesis between the 
lecture and the Bcminary methods of teaching 
is less strictly observed, many of the most iirof- 
itablo graduate courses being conducted by 
a combination of lectures, student reports, and 
class discussions. Free use is everywhere 
made of the library, indeed the freedom of 
access to the stack and the greater promptness 
of service in American libraries are points of 
distinct superiority over European institutions 
of learning; but at most Aincrican universities 
the resources of the library, outside of nar- 
rowly limited fields, are quite inadequate for 
tlie most advanced historical work. Another 
characteristic of the advanced study of his- 
tory in America is the close connection main- 
tamed with economics and political science, 
both in tlio^ organization of histruction and in 
the emphasis put upon the economic and con- 
stitutional aspects of history, and subjects like 
economic and diplomatic history are often loft 
to these related aepartments. 

A well organized university department of 
history needs a great library and the support 
of strong departments in related fields; it must 
alao^ offer ndvanced instruction in ancient, 
medieval, and modern history, as well as in 
such fields as economic history, ecclesiastical 
history, and the history of religion, and in tho 
auxiliary gcienccs. Special attention will nat- 
urally bo paid to the history of the United 


States and of those countries and movements 
most closely connected with American his- 
tory. At present the iiiiiveraitics which have 
the most extensive cqiuj)meiit of teachers and 
hooks in these various fields arc Harvard 
Yale, and Columbia, each with a dozen 
professors and assistant professors of history. 
Well developed gracUiato departments of his- 
tory are also malntnined by Chicago, Cornel!, 
Pennaylvanift, and Wisconsin. lilmois and 
Michigan also havo important departments, 
while at Jolms Hopkins und Bryn Mawr 
graduate work in Jiistory is definitely organ- 
ized, but with a smaller body of tcachcra. 
Certain other universities do graduate work 
of good quality in more limited fields, notably 
tho University of California on the history 
of the Pacific Coast and the University of 
Nebraska on the French devolution, and 
most of the state univcrfiiitics carry candi- 
dates as far as tho master’s degree, if not 
farther. The state universities regularly omit 
any special treatment of church history and 
the history of religious.^ Topics which havo re- 
cently obtained a footing in historical depart- 
ments are tl\c history of Latin America, which 
receives particular attention at Columbia, 
Yale, Illinoia, and California, and modem 
Oriental history, represented moat fully at Yale 
and to a less degree at Wisconsin, Columbia, 
and Harvard. Proper university provision 
for the promotion of research also demands tho 
creation of traveling fellowships, for the ex- 
ploration of libraries and archives at a distance, 
and opportunities for publishing tlio results of 
the investkations of professors and advanced 
students. So far Harvard is the only univer- 
sity which possesses regularly oudo^ved travel- 
ing fellowships in history, but several in- 
stitutions, have established organs of mono- 
graphic publication. The most important 
special series arc the Johns Hopkins UniversUy 
Slndies in History and PolUical Science (since 
1882); the Columbia Studies in ITislory, 
Economics, and Public Law (1891); tho Bui’- 
letins oj the UniversUy of Wisconsin (1894), 
with an Historical Series and an Economic 
and Political Science Series; and the Harvard 
Historical Shtdies (1890) and Harvard Economic 
Studies (1906). At several otlier universities 
facilities exist for the publication of historical 
monographs, either ns members of a general 
scries of university studies, or in con] unction 
with tho work of state departments of history 
or local historical societies. The majority of 
such products of seminary study naturally 
relate to topics of Aincriciin history^ hut ex- 
cellent monographs are also produced in various 
fields of European, and especially of English, 
history. C. H. H. 

History in the Secondary and Elementary 
Schools. — The teaching of history in tho 
secondary or elementary schools presents two 
main problems: first, the relative amount of 
lime which should be assigned to the subjeot, 
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wifch the periods or kinds of history to which or hy certificate. (See CohhEOB Require- 
this time siioukl be given; second, the methods mbnts for Admission.) The coinploto success 
of instniction. Each of these problems must of tho movement for uniformity has been 
be examined aoparatcly for the secondary and hindered by the consequences of the elective 
for tho elementary school. History is a record system introduced into the schools. Some- 
of human pperience, tho rich variety of which tmies also the fact that many colleges have not 
is not indiscriminately valuable for children given credit for more than one or two units of 
of all ages. The elTort to find answers to these history hnd a similnrly rctaidiag inlluenco, 
questions of matter and method appears late An investigation made in 1909, principally 
in the development of educational systems, of schools in tho Middle West, showed, Imwevcr, 
This is mainly due to tho fact that not until that out of cighty-three schools offering a tlireo 
tlic nineteenth century was tho study of history years^ course fifty-six required all three units 
\Yoll organized in the universities. for graduation. 

Before the Report of the Coinmillee of Tew, Dissent from the recoinmendations of tho 
made in 1892, the work of tho secondary schools Committee of Seven has usually been prompted 
in history was usually composed of courses^ in by the desire to lay greater emphasis upon tho 
Greek and Roman hbtory for pupils looking modern period. In order to satisfy thi.s clesiro 
forward to college studies, with a brief course a Committee of Five, partly of the same per- 
in English or ” general ” history for others, sonnel, also appointed by Dm American His- 
The schools with a more developed program torical Association, advised that schools ready 
weresorarethat their practice is not significant, to make n change should place English history 
For the year 1889-1890 only 27 per cent of tho as far ns 1700, with its European connections, 
pupils in the public secondary schools were in the second year and give the third year to 
studying history. In the clcinentfiry schools a course on the last century and a half of 
American history was generally taught in tho European history. 

seventh and eighth grades alone. As the The recent development of commercial and 
majority of tho pupils did not remain in school technical high scliools has rendered necessary 

until tho soyentii grade was reacJied, (hey re- a course adapted to their reqniromonts. ^ For 
ceived practically no instruction in history, them emphasis should be put upon tho history 
The subject hnd long been gaining more in- of tho arts and of trade. The interests of tho 
telligciit attention in Franco and Germany, two are also distinct, because, although the 
With tho organization of tho lyc^ and the achievements of the Greeks and the Bomana, 
gymnasium earJ}r in tho nineteenth century and, in a ii)ca,sure, of medieval peoples, are in- 
ifc was given an important place on the pro- Btruclivo to students of certain technical arts, 
gram of tho secondary school. The rccogni- students of commerce will find the modem 
tion oi its value Idt eleTnenVaTy eiVucation emme period tho most important. BotVi sVionid be 
later. In England, until ArnoUrs time, there taught to place the special aspects of life wluch 
was littlo aystematio teaching of historj^ in tho they study in a true historical setting, while 
piiblio schools, and even after his day, at the same time they should not forget other 
except at Rugby and Harrow, the character phases of history which explain the general 
of the work depended upon the interest of tho growth of civilization, 
individual teacher. The attempt to construct a standard course 

Tho Report of the Commitlce of Ten ((f.t?.) of for tho elementary schools has been beset with 
the National Education Association, embody- even greater difficuJtics, because many div^erse 
ing the results of the Madison Conference, authoritica must be brought into harmony, and 
brought the question forward and suggested because of excessive assignments of time^ to 
a program covering tho last four years of otlier studies, especially geography. Typical 
the elementary Bchool ns well as the four years solutions of the prol3lcin have recently been 
of the secondary school. The most important presented by the University of tJio State of 
single^ influence in the movement toward tho New York in a Syllahns, by the teachers of the 
adoption of a standard program for second- Horace Mann School in their Efcmcninry School 
ary schools has been the Report of the Com- Curriculum, by the Chicago University Elc- 
7mUeG^ of SevoUj^ of the American Historical mentary School, by the Indiana State Board of 
Association, which appeared in 1899. Thi.s Education, and by the Committee of Eight 
rccoininoiided a four years^ course, bcgmnhig of the American Historical Association, 
with ancient history in the first year, placing The New York Syllabus divides American 
medieval and modern history in ^ the second, history into two cycles, tho first, principally in 
English in the third, and closing with American a scric.s of biographies, occupying the fifth and 
history and civics in tho fourth year. Effect the sixth yeans, the scconcl, with a narrative 
^VRS given to the recommendations of the com- treatment, occupying the sevcntli and eighth 
inittee by^ the action of the prominent text- years. Tire plan adopted in tiro Clncago 
book publishers in arranging for series of texts University Elementary School is tho urost rncTi- 
constructed according to the plan. Another cal departure from traditional arrangements of 
influence has been the requirements fixed by program, and i.s based on Die attempt to 
eollogcs for entranco either upon examiimtiou develop the piipira historical sense in con- 
vql, in — u 289 
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nceXion with Uia own uuUistvial actWitica or 
those of the eommuoity in which lie lives, and 
without much attention to ehronological se- 
quence. The curriculum suggcstecl by teachers 
of the Hovaec Mann School, after providing 
stories and exercises drawn from priniilive life 
for the youngest children, begins at the third 
grade with work on the Phoenicians, as typical 
of ancient trade and adventure, and passes by 
a natural transition to the stories of Columbus 
and of Hudson, and to the early history of 
Manhattan. In the fourth grade there is a 
study of the typical men of America, closely 
correlated with the study of geography. This 
is followed in the fifth grade by Greek and 
Roman history, and in the sixth by medieval 
history, passing over into the work of the dis- 
coveries and colonizers. In order to show the 
movement out of which America grew and to 
emphasize the fact that American civilization 
did not have its beginnings in the first settle- 
ments. In the seventh grade, which is tlic 
final grade, there is a study of American history 
from tlic struggle between the French and tlic 
English for control in Ameviea to the present 
day. The program of the Indiana State 
Board of Education oilers certain similarities 
to this course, although it gives only part of 
one gmdo to stories of primitive life, follows 
these by stories of American heroes, emphasizes 
the heroes of Hebrew history as well as those 
of Greece and Eonio, and gives the sixth year 
to Engli.sh history, followed by two years of 
American history and civics (q.o.). 

The plan of ihcCointnitke of Eight was based 
on the conviction, shared with tlic framers of 
the eonrses already described, that in teaching 
American history too little account had been 
taken of the European background or of the 
origin in Europe of American civilization. The 
plun falls into two parts, the first auggcatiiig 
simple tales and descriptions of types of life 
easily intelligible to ehildvcn of the three earlier 
grades, developing into a biographical treat- 
ment of American history in grades four and 
five. In the second part is outlined a course, 
continuous chronologically, for grades six, seven, 
and ei^ht.^ Two thirds of the time of the sixth 
grade is given to what may be called an ele- 
ment a vy introduction to the study of American 
history. Its topics inckulo typical characters, 
stories, ways of living, selected from the most 
characteristic periods, beginning with the age 
of the Greeks and closing with the age of Colum- 
bus. In the later portions of the course 
stories and descriptions from the European 
background arc introduced wherever this makes 
the setting of American history more intelligible. 

In France and Germany the secondary school, 
lycic or {jymndnium^ gives instruction in history 
tliroughout a nine yeans' course. The course 
corresponds to a possible course in our schools 
running from the fifth grade through the cle- 
mentaiy school, the secondary school, and up 
to the tliird college year. History is also given 


in elementary schools distinct from the Ujc4& 
and the gy7nnasmvt, niul is parallel, therefore, 
to the first part of the secondary school course. 
In the elementary school the content is con- 
fined more exclusively to the national history 
and omits ancient history. The last seven 
years of the secondary course arc divided into 
two cycles, one of four and one of three years, 
thus nicluding two journeys through the field 
from ancient times to the present day. In 
the second cycle of the French course, if the 
pupil is on the classical side, t.c. has Latin and 
Greek, or Latin and the “living^' languages, 
he devotes four hours to history, two to ancient 
and two to modern; if he takes the sciences 
with either Latin or the living languages, he 
devotes two hours to modern history. Except 
at this period of the course, tho time given to 
history, both in German and Frcncli schools, 
averages three hours a week and the work is 
correlated closely with geography. 

In England the average amount of time given 
to the subject is t^vo hours a week in both the 
preparatory years and in the secondary school 
proper. On account of tho variety of type 
in the organization of the English scliools it is 
difiTieult to summarize the innctice. The most 
authoritative recommendation is presented in 
Circular 509, published by the Board of Edu- 
cation in 1008, and includes, for the first stage, 
with children up to the age of twelve, stories 
from tho history of England and of other 
countries, centering about great characters like 
Charlemagne, Columbus, and Wasliington, 
aa well us famous Englishmen; for the ages 
beUvecn twelve and sixteen, a chronologically 
continuous course m English history with the 
European connections; during the final years, 
classical history for students going to the uni- 
versities, for others English or modern con- 
tinental history. The Circular records the 
gradual falling off in the practice of introducing 
a special period for more intensive study, and 
argues that there should be judicious selection 
all the way through of incidents and characters 
for special emphasis, The Circular also crit- 
icizes the concentric method by which in sonic 
schools the whole subject of English history is 
gone over each year summarily. In too many 
instances liistory is lumped in tlic program 
with “English subjects,’^ The general in- 
fluence of the type of questions asked in various 
public examinations, in competition for prizes, 
honors, etc., has been to retard the development 
of a plan of study satisfactory to the more pro- 
gressive teachers. 

From the practice abroad, ns well as from 
the character of the efforts to promote the 
teaching of history in American schools, it is 
evident that the best opinion is in agreement 
upon the necessity of making the instruction 
continuous throughout the pupil's school career. 
Only by this means is it possible to form in his 
mind a useful framework of historical events 
and to train him to think of events historically. 
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Time is also needed for the growth of interest 
and the formation of a habit of reading histori- 
cal boolcs. In the opinion of a recent French 
minister of ]>ublic instruction the Imbit of read- 
ing liistoriea! books is an important element of 
the reading habit, which^ next to the habit of 
observation, should be the aim of popular edu- 
cation, and without winch the pupils are in 
danger of fflUing into illiteracy after they leave 
scIkjoI. 

Methods of Teaching. — Upon methods of 
tcACilung there ia less ngrconient than upon 
q\iestions of prog ram > although for the attain- 
ment of the aims of the subject an effective 
methocl is more important than the choice of 
any particular period for study. If the method 
of teaching is not olTcctivc, the subject is dis- 
credited ns an instrument of education. As the 
matter now stands, the statement that a pupil 
has had a course in ancient or medieval and 
modern liistory, means much, little, or worse 
tlian nothing. The most urgent need of the 
present time is the adoption and the general 
practice of a well-considered method of teaching 
tho subject. In the management of subjects 
which arc already well organized pedagog- 
icttily, like Unghsh, chemistry, or Latin,, 
teachers know what is expected the first month, 
die first term, the first year; they realize what 
are regarded as the essonlial elements of a good 
nicthoil. But the teacher of lustory may con- 
fine ins work wholly to the explanation of tho 
paragraphs of the textbook, or he may assign 
selections for reading in other books, or he may 
also utilize collections of source material. He 
may train his pupils in the use of notebooks or 
he may never allude to them. What he shall 
dcQldo to do seems to depend generally upon 
his individual preference. The well-trained 
teacher is capable of solving the problem for 
himself, hut many others arc groping about 
among haphazard exponments or apathetic ally 
following methods sanctioned by local tradi- 
tion. 

In Germany there is a recognized method 
of teaching history. This is true of Franco 
also, although French teachers^ dKTcr among 
themselves in regard to the function of tho text- 
book, In Germany reliance is placed mainly 
on the teacher and the instruction is principally 
oral. Many teacliers even object to tlie use 
of a notebook during a class exercise, because 
ihoy \vish the attention of the punijs concen- 
trated upon what they arc saying. By a process 
of questioning and repeUtion they work the 
fuels literally into the pupiBs mind, .so that 
he is gradually enabled to construct so solid 
a framework of the past that it is service able 
for all Ins future work whether in the university 
or elsewhere. Hooka of simple outlines, or 
Lcd/ndcrt, arc used to .sup piemen I the oral work, 
So complete Is the dependence upon the teacher 
that few or no references arc given to historical 
^YoJ■ks and there is sliglit use of sclecteil sources. 
T\m has been criticized as not offering the pupil 


enough training for independent work in his- 
tory and as being in one respect a poor prepara- 
tion for the freedom of university work. Such 
reliance upon the teacher is possible only be- 
cause of the thorough training insisted upon by 
the State in the case of every toaclior. In both 
France and Germany the subject is intrusted 
almost wholly to special toachers. Altlmugh 
the French use the textbook more than tho 
Germans, they gciierttlly go over tlic lesson in 
a carefully prepared lecture which the pupils 
record in notebooks. The reason for this, 
w'hen a textbook is also used, is tlic need of 
placing the right emplmsis and of stimulating 
the attention. It is hulievcd that by such a 
method the dull pupil obtains more than if i^e is 
exj^ected to master without direction tlic topics 
assigned. Tlie French do not make extensive 
use of selected sources or of other reading 
references. In England, with no central con- 
trolling authority, tlic methada of work show 
Ic.ss imifonnity limn those of X^rance or Ger- 
niajiy, but where the subject is well taught it 
is likely to include excellent training in writing 
up topics on the basis of an intelligent use of 
reading references. 

European methods of toacliiiig history should 
not be iransfoiTcd meclmnicnily to American 
practice, but acquaintance witli them cniphn- 
sizes the value of a standard of work and directs 
attention to tho elements of tlic problem. 
Wluit may be suited admirably to tlic nmts of 
the German boy in the gymmmim or the French 
boy in the lyc^ may not take sufficient account 
of the more precocious individiinlity of the 
American boy. An adequate method must be 
tliG outcome of a careful study of the child and 
a wise consideration of the benefits which ho 
should (l(?riye from his work in history. The 
study of history should give him not merely 
a body of information, it should .affeet his atti- 
tude toward.s the world and train his mind for 
the successful search for certain kinds of truth. 

In the^ olonicntary school the (lucslioii of 
method, like the question of program, ia partly 
conditioned by the fact that many pupils 
leave school at the end of Ukj fifth grade. For 
such a pupil the most that can be hoped is some 
rtcquniiitaiice willi tJm bistoiy of the United 
States through stories, primarily biographical, 
and pictures of life and customs. Stories of 
the great world heroes should be added. At 
this stage it is upon the never-fnilmg interest 
of the story well told that the main reliance 
must be placed. The teacher should be trained 
for his work us the lihrarlans of children’s 
libraries are trained for the “ story hour.” 
The most usual defect of the storj" is its lack of 
vivifying details, which cimlilo the compar- 
atively feehio imaginative power of tho child 
to form a picture of the incident as of some- 
thing that actually happened, Cliildrcn of the 
fourth and fiftli grado.^* are also licgiiining to 
read for tlicmselves, and they should be led 
to read stories from history. It is unnecessary 
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to cmphnsizc the need of correkting this work 
with what is done in English and in geogranhy. 

In the higher grades of the elementary school 
the pupil should be enabled to form a picture, 
fairly accurate in its details, and in chronological , 
order, of the principal events of American 
history and of its European background, in 
order that it may be a serviceable framework 
for later historical knowledge. More emphasis 
should be laid upon reading, in books furnished 
by tlie school library or by local public libraries. 
Some use can also be made of original sources, 
witli the aim of illustrating facts easily wdthin 


the comprehension of children of this age. 
Selections which illustrate two sides of a con- 
troversy, like that between Parliament and 
the colonies after 1765, or between the North 
and the South before the Civil War, will train 
pupils, who aro beginning to read the news- 
papers, to read more intelligontly and with 
some effort of iudgmciit. There should be 
practice in making simple maps, explaining 
geographically nn historical situation. Out- 
line maps may bo used for this work. Pictures 
offer an opportunity not only for awakening 
interest, but also for giving training in observa- 
tion. 

The problem of method for the secondary 
school is more complex, because the element 
of training should receive greater emphasis. 
The most obvious requirement of a course is 
the mastery of the contents of the textbook. 
To attain this result there are iieedccl, besides 
tile ordinary recitation exercises, the prepara- 
tion of outlines and summaries, the construction 
of what the Englisli call date strips,^* and 
the preparation of reviews. The teachers most 
interested in the improvement of the teaching 
of iiistory would add some reading from liis- 
torical books other than the textbook, the 
study of selected sources of a simple anti clearly 
illustrativo chavacteri and the making of re- 
ports upon topics witli the use of several books 
of rcferoncc. There must also be. the construc- 
tion of maps. How many of these exercises 
the individual teacher may be able to embody 
in any particular course depends upon the special 
conditions of the school, that is, the amount of 
other work demanded of the teacher, the exist- 
ence of a school or public library, tlio number 
of available historical maps, etc. Each ex- 
orcise sliould be repeated at least once, because 
tlie first attempt serves principally to make 
clear the difficulties. There should be orderly 
progress in the manner of work from the begin- 
ning to tlie end of the Course. The pupil is 
studying history in order to learn how to study 
history as well as to acquire a body of historical 
faots. Each exorcise should have relation to 
its predecessor and to what is to follow. 

The teacher’s first task .should be to con- 
struct a calendar of the course, apportioning 
the work of each day, and indicating at what 
stage any particular exercise is to be attempted. 
An examination of the textbook will show what 


topics arc adequately treated and upon what 
topics there must be supplementary oral ex- 
planations or informal lectures. It is ap- 
parent that an exercise in constructing sum- 
maries should bo inserted after an epoch of 
marked characteristics has been studied. Upon 
the completion of the study of a long and com- 
plex process an outline, chronoiagicn! or topical, 
will bo useful. Teachers may wish to use a 
simple outline for each day’s work, but the con- 
struction of such outlines should not be re- 
quirod every day of all the class, for this work 
would soon become mechanical and wearisome, 

A review of the geographical relations of tlie 
subject will show at what points illustrative 
maps should be constructed. Certain topics 
shoukl bo studied partly through the medium 
of pictures. (Seo Visual Aids to Tba.ciung.) 

If there are to be reports on long readings, the 
place of these will be determined by the inter- 
est of the topic or incident and the availability 
of books on the subject. The same is true of 
topical studies, of which there should not be 
more than two or three during the particular 
course. The results of these exercises should 
be embodied in the pupil’s notebook, They 
should be written on sheets of paper which may 
be inserted without copj'ing in a loose-leaf note- 
book. The pupil will need careful instruction 
upon the manner of preparing tliis written 
material for the notebook. 

The teacher may not be able to insert upon 
tho calendar more than an indispensable mini- 
mum of exercises, because such exercises rc^ 
quire efficient supervision, and the burden upon 
the average teacher is already heavy. The way 
to meet tl\c difficulties of the situation ia to 
agree upon what this indispensable minimum 
includes, and from it os a basis work steadily 
toward the desirable. IT. E. B. 
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HISTORY OF FDUCATIOH. ^ Its Valtio. 
— An appreciation of tho vnluc of the study 
of educational traditions and customs is united 
with the tardy recognition of culture history 
in general. The earlier study of liistorio aa- 
pQots of education was connected either with 
particular institutions, chiefly universities, or 
with tho philosophical intcrpretotioji of edu- 
cation, Kcccntly, however, a wider significance 
is recognized both because of the function of 
the study in professional education and of its 
cultural value. Certain of these reasons may 
be indicated briefly. In the first place tlie 
recent strong emphasis upon the genetic ap- 
proach has brougiit into clearer light the 
ficauce of the historical; if n large proportion 
of our educational ideas and practices Imvc 
no other support in the present but a liistorical 
or traditional one, it is quite osaeiitini to the 
teacher to know something of the origin and 
significance of these customs. Again as a 
guard against the danger of extremes in moi’lng 
away from the restrictions of inherited stand- 
ards, such a study is of value. Tim waves of 
opinion which arc popularly called ** fads and 
frills can he nihiifnf;;e(l by a study of past ex- 
perience with similar sclioinos. As nu instru- 
ment for broadening the inlorests and sympa- 
tliies of tcfichera, often far more ro.strictcd 
than those of tim cbililrcn whom they teach, 
this study is of great value because of the broaa 
conception nnd wide social Telaiion of educa- 
tion which it gives. Whon tJic IJerbartian coza- 
ception of education ns the development of 
many-sided interests upon the part of tho pupil 
is considered, the importance of the same de- 
velopment for the teacher is evident. Tho 
greatc.st professional significance is tlmt tho 
contributions of historical study clarify standard 
and idcnls. Where, as in icnching, no definite 
purpose, adequate or satisfaetoiy, can be 
gained cither from a knowledge of the subject 
matter imparted or from the mind of tho 
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child taught, some formulation of ultimate 
Btaridards is ossmUml The study of tho 
relation of school work to social needs aiuR 
various historical stages contributes much to 
this end. On the technical side, much is to 
be said for the training in the use of the com'' 
parati^'o or iustorical method as well as for the 
ex pevi mental through psychology or the logical 
through philosophy. On the cultural side 
much could be argued for the value of a sub- 
ject winch represents society's conscious attempt 
to pcrpctimto its achievements of the past and 
to realize its aspirations of the future. It is 
needless to add that these values are not to be 
found if the subject is to he conceived ns a study 
of schoolroom devices or the pedagogical ideas 
of a few leading teachers or philosophers. 
It is only reached when treated, ns by Plato 
and Aristotle, ns an essential part of the study 
of society represented in its highest conscious 
effort, — the culmination of the social process. 

Historicnl Development of the Subject.-" 
The study of the history of educational thought 
and practice did not receive serious attention 
until the end of the eighteenth century, when 
it was stimulated by two movemonts. The 
first of these was the general intcro.st in the past 
and a desire to estimate fiumari progress by coni' 
pai'ison with the past. Secondly, an impetus 
was given to a study of antiquity by the revo- 
lutionary and rationalistic movements of the 
age which refused to recoj^nize the influence of 
the past. Hence the desire by the opponents 
of these movements to trace the evolution of 
human progress and establish some standards 
and norms to counteract what were regarded 
aa revolutionary proposals. 

Probably the earliest history of education as 
such ,was the TmiU deft Choix ct de la Mithodc 
de& ECudes (1675) by Claude Floury, who was 
associated with Bossuet as instructor to the 
royal children. This work was translated into 
-English in 1695 by S, Kcble. As Floury states 
in the opening sentences of his work that " to 
uiulersiantl well the Order of our publiek 
Studies^ it seems to me Advisable to go to tlie 
Fouutniii-bead ; that so we may see whence 
every part is deriv’d down to us; how' the wliolc 
body of these Studies has been form’d in the 
Siicccssioti of many Age.s.'’ The first part, 
about fifty pages, is devoted to a history of 
stiuiics down to the " Restoration of Hu- 
manity.’' Tho chief interest in this part is 
jerhaps a recognition of the in/lticnce of Ara- 
nan and Hebrew thought on the Middle Ages. 
Otherwise the work, as might bo expected, 
is somewhat sketchy. The second part is 
devoted to a theory of the curriciiluin. In the 
century following there appeared many his- 
tories of individual schools, but no connected 
history of education. Among these may be 
montionod: Ludovicus, G., Hisioria Reciorum 
C/ymnasiorwnf Schojanmquc cclcbnorum (Leip- 
zig, 1008-1911); Biedermann, Ada ScholasticGf 
Alies und Ncxiea von Schidftacketi (Halle, 1752- 


1755); Burckhardt, De variis Germanim Scho, 
lanm a CaroU d/. fmp&re ad Scse, XV! 
Mntalionibns (1715); Schbttgon, De Statu 
Scholar nm ante Ueformationem {17 17) ^ Ulricli, 
Pragmatische Geschichte der vornchmsten Kaiho- 
lischen xind j)rol€dantische}t Gyvmaswi nnd 
Scluden im Deidschland (1780). The author 
of tho last work bopc-s by a complete account 
of the qualities and defects of certain sclioois 
to lead to improvement and greater perfection 
of teaching method nnd discipline in the schools 
of his day. The work gives an account, valu- 
able because contemporary, of Basedow’s theory 
of the Pbilanthi'opinum (f. 1774), a history of 
the Fiirstcnscluilcn of Saxony, and of schools 
in Austria and Bavaria. It is intci’c.sting to 
note, as bearing out the introductory state- 
ment, that tlic work which has usually been re- 
garded as the first history of education, C, A, 
Mangelsdorf's Ventick einer Dardellung dessen 
U'aa sell Jakrlavsenden im Detreff dcs Erzieh- 
tmgswesem gesagl und geihan xvorden ist (Leip- 
zig, 1779), was prompted by oppo.sition to the 
educational thought represented by Basedow. 
" If one desires," ho writc.s, to form a correct 
judgment on new proposals for improving edu- 
cation, one must not only know what has been 
done ill various diixjctiofii?, hut also what has 
been said." This work ^vas followed by tho 
Geschichte des Sckiil- nnd EmehungS'Wesens 
in Deutschland vnn dcr Einfilhrung dcs Chris- 
tentJmvts bis auf die ncncsten Zeilen, by Fr. 
E. Ruhkopf (Bremen, 1791). Tlii.s is an 
attempt to record the most important steps in 
tho origin and progres.s of Gorman education. 
The work is based on source material, and is 
valuable, bibliograpliically; for the references 
to earlier books on e(hi(!ation, which, however, 
contained nothing but biographies, lists of 
births and deaths, or collections of writings. 
The author refers to a plan for a History of 
Education published by SchOppcrlin in Magazin 
fiir Schnlen about 1770, wddeh was never carried 
out. He takes a broad view of education, and 
recognizes the intimnic connection of education 
with the ehurcji, polities, and literature, and 
claims his book to be the finst attempt in a new 
field. A aignifieant step in advance >vns marie 
by Fr. H. Christian Selnvarz, who in 1802 luul 
published Erzickungslehre, to which ho added 
m 1813 Geschichte der Erziehung in ihrem Zu- 
sammenhang nnier den Volkern von alien Zeilen 
her bis aufs nettede, A new edition in 1829 
was preceded by the idstory^ .since a true coji- 
ception of pre,sent problems ih impo.ssible with- 
out a knowledge of what has already been done. 
He is opiioscd both to the view which looks 
upon the past as perfect because it is past, and 
to the view “which holds tliat truth has never 
yet been discovered and that every moment 
brings something liettcr than before.” His- 
tory of education is a branch of the history of 
civilization, and while giving an account of tho 
past, affords insight into tho present. Tlic work 
is comprehensive, and deals with tho educational 
14 
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history of most of the nations of antiquity up affairs without any sub] cetive additions, With 

to the philantliropinistic movements and the K. Schmidt^ Geachichte der Pilda^ogih dargesieUl 

new education. The importance of the his- in xvcltge^chichliickcr Entwkkelmg und im or- 

tory of education was also recognised by A. H. ganischen Zuminmenhange mil dem KxtUnr- 

Nicmeyer* who added a historical section Icben (hr Volkcr (1800-1802), the idea of the 

(Uberllick der aUgemcinen Geschichte der Erzieh- God-man is the central point in world history; 

Xing xmd dca UxHerricMs nehsl cincr spccielleren progressive evolution is accordingly the embodi- 

pUdagogiachen Charakterislik dcs achtzehntcn inont of God in man, and the history of ediica- 

JahrhindcHs bis aujf die neiceslcn Zeiten) to the tion attempts to accompany the spirit of man 

later editions of his der Erziehnng through the struggle for freedom At the same 

xind des Unierrichh (1796), Here the history time tliis work contains a great deal of material 

of ednoatioii is given in owtiine up to tJieeiglit- and a full bibliography, 

eenth century, which receives more detailed The work of Karl von Eaumer, Oeschickie 
treatment. A separate work, Originalstelkn der Pddagogik voxn Wiederatifbliihexi klnsshcher 

gricchtscher xind rclmisc/icr Klassiker iiber die Sbtdien bis mtf xinsere Zeit {\S47), h 

Theorie der Erzicimng xmd des Unferrickls in a historical survey^ for this work more than 

(1813) serves to supplement the earlier sum- any other has exercised an mfluenco on the 

mary. While the author recognizes the breadth histories of education written in English. Von 

of the subject as an account of the theory of Raumer began his studies with a course of 

education, the leaders, institutions, and writingvS lectures at Hftllc an 1822, and continued at 

of tho past, his work gives little more than Erlangen from 1838 to 1842. While he recognizes 

biographical sketches of educational leaders. that a history of education must keep in view 
The practical purpose of a study of the history the cultural ideal of tlm time and show liow this 

of education, emphasized by Schwartz, was ideal was worked over into tlio practical field 

recognized in a number of histories written of education, he devotes the greater part of his 

about 1830, Thus A. Kapp, in Commentaiio work to biographies of educational leaders as 

de hisloria edxtcalionis el per nosiram czlatem the cmhodiment of the ideals of their day. 

citUa cl if} poslerum eolenda (J834) would in- Kor does lie accept tho theory that a Instory 

elude a study of all types of education in adcli- should be an objective account of facts, for 

tion to the school, for "the correct historical if the history of education, for example, is to 

account of a science or art leads to a clear kno wl- have any value, it must be approached with 

edge of the really true standpoint/ ’ He liim- 8id)jcetivo problems and standards, 

self was the author of Plniom Evziekxmgslehre More comprehensive than any of the pre- 

(1833) and of Aristotle’s Erzichungslebre ced ng works is the Ocschichte der Erziekuvg 

So in the forties most iBooks on the theory of von Afdang an bis auf xinsere Zcil (1884-1902), 

cflucation were preceded l^y some Ijistoncal issued by K. A. Sell mid wiDi the collaboration 

account; as examples may ho cited Gustav of many sciiolars, each one a specialist. The 

Rraun, Grundztlge der Brziehimgskfm (1849), work represents the modern conception of 

and Rosenkranz, Die Pddagogik als Stjsiem history as an account of facts as they really 

(1848). were and in their actual connection. Systems 

The history of education WAS not unin/ltienced of education remain tm Intelligible ivhen freed 

by the Hegelian philosophy of history, Hege^s from the general intellectual atmosphere in 

own Leclnx'es on the Philoaophxj of Jlislonj. which they are set. So extensive a work would 

doflling as it doe.9 with the dcvoJopiriejjt of )mvc beon impossible for one ninn nlonc. nnd 

human Geisl or spirit toward self-realization, it is representative of another modern tendency, 

may to that extent lie regarded as a history or not to issue general histories hut monographs on 

education in its broadest sense, Several works special tnpi(?.s niul puhlieaiion of source matorial. 

accordingly appeared in this field with a pre- Since Schmid most of the general histories of 

concciveci law of progress to serve as a standard education have merely been textbooks based on 

of judgment. Fr. Cramer devoted his lifetime previous works, hut an exception must bo made 

to the study of history of education, but never in favor of Pnulsci/.s Das dcxdsclie Biidxings- 

completed the work. He published in 1832 n’cscn ^ in seiner geHchichilichcn ^ Entwicklung 

Gcschichle der Erziehung xind des Vnlerrichh im (Leipzig, 1900), wliich, in spile of its short com- 

d/^ertoi, which in 1889 was brought (Jown to pass, gives a goorl account of German education 

the time of Lucian ; and in 1843 appeared his as part of the development of German culture. 

Qesckichte der Erziehung xmd des Uxxterrichis in It was pointed out earlier how the first histories 

den Niederianden u’dhrend des j]fillehkers. He of Cilueatiou were hi.storios of iudlvidiial schools, 

regards ns the main aim of education not its Vniualdc special studies were A. Heppe^a 

purely practical aspect, but a knowledge of Geschichlcdesdeulschen Vo!ksschvlwesens {\8b^y, 

11 je educational means of flu cion t times, what the Grasborger, L., Erziehnng nnd Unlerrichtim 

human clTorts were in all fields, and how the KlassischenAU€rlxanW(S‘V)\KQ\\r,K.jOeschichlc 

divine idea to bring the human race to perfcc- der Mdhodik des denlschen Y olksschxdxmlcrrkhts 

tion has developed and revealed itself ill human (1877)* Paulsen, F., GcscAic/dc des gelehricn 

progress, History should trace the infliienco Untcrnchts (1881). Since then the number has 

of divine providence in the direction of human increased rapidly, the most scholarly and valu- 
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abb series being the Momimcnia GermanimPcR-* German Educational lleformer^^ collected from 
dagonica edited by Kchrbnch and issued the American Journal and published separately 
since 1889. Under Kehrbacli's influence was in 1863, being thus probably the first history 

organized in 1890 the GcsclhchaSi jilr dmUche of education in English. This had been pre- 

Erziehunqs- und Schulgesckichte for systematic ceded in 1859 the translation of Vol IV of 
research into the local educational history Von Raumer, German Unimrsiiie^. A similar 

and the collection and publication of records collection on English education from the Ameri- 

bearing on education in German-speaking can Journal was made in 1876, when two 

countries. School ordinances, textbooks, biof^- volumes, Englhh Pedagogy^ The School and 

raphics, diaries, pictures, etc., arc iiivesti- the Teachers hi English Literature t were pub- 
gated. In addition much local ^ research is lished. This ’Work is of great value for the col- 

carrie<l on, as an example of which may bo lection of source material and the light thrown 

cited H. Hoyd, Gesckichie der Eniwicklwig des on English education by the quotations of 

Volksschulwesens im Grossherzogtum Baden {ISM” writers who ’Were not professional educators, 

1897), done under the auspices of the Elcmen- and has hardly been surpassed up to the present, 

tary Teachers* Association of the duchy. The Another work which has had and still has 
following scries explain^ their purpo.se with- a great vogue is R, H. Quick's Edticational 

out ai\y further description: Fi\ Mann, Bih- (18G8), also based largely on Von 

liothek padagogischer Klassiher (1869-1895): Raumer; this was expanded’ in 1890. Here, 

G. A. Lindner, Pddagogische Klassiker; Karl too, the treatment is confined almogt entirely 

Richter. Pddagogische Bibliolkek; G. FrGhlich, to education of the schoolroom. The aim 

Die Klassiker der Pddagogik; E. Friedrich, which Quick had in mind was to acquaint practi- 

and H. Gehrig, Die pddagogischen Klassiker; cal men in education with “ what hns already 
R. Vorinbaum, Euangelische Schulordnungen been said and done by the leading men engaged 
des 16,, 17, t und 18. Jahrhmiderts; A. Richter, in it, both past and present ” (1868); in a later 
Neudruckc padagogischer Schriften; H. Schlitzc. edition (1890) the aim is stated to be ” to select 
Ans?(?sc at<s den Werken berilhmter Lehrer und a few people especially worth knowing about 
Pddagogen des Mittelalters; Aug. Israel, Samm- and to tell concerning them in some detail just 
lung selten gewordener padagogischer Schriften that which aeciucd to me spceialljr worth know- 
des 16. und 17. J ahrhunderis ; Kurz, F. X., ing.*' As professor of edueation in the College 
Bihlioihek der KathoUschen P&dagogik; Von of Preceptors, Joseph Payne (q.v.) delivered 
Ufer, Intmiaiionah Bxhliothek fUr Pddagogih the first course of lectures on the history of 
und den Uilfswissenschajtcn; Saimnlung der education in English, -which aimed at nothing 
hcdeutendsteti padagogisckeii Schriften. For Uio more than a treatment of the art of education 
history of tlie universities excellent material can at different i)ctiods. In general the emphasis 
be found in the work of W.Erman and E. Horn; which was prominent with tlic German his- 
Bihliographie dcr deutschen Universiidten (Lcip- torians is also found here, to uuclerataud the 
zig, 1904), a comprehOnsivo list of works history of the subject as an aid to the solution, 
dealing with universities up to 1899. To this of modern problems. Few have recognized the 
may be added the monograph scries edited by comprehensiveness of the educational influences, 
Th. ICappstein, Die deutschen Hochschtden or, if they have, as Seeley did who saw that the 
(Berlin. 1907-). details , . . embrace a study of the history 

English. Histories of education in English and environment, of the internal, social, and 
have ill the main followed the work of Von religious conditions of the people," they have 
Raumer as a model. Few of them have even failed to carry them out. The following works 
attempted to trace the development of cduca- which appeared before 1900 may be mentioned; 
tion in its broade.st aspect as a bi’anch of the Browning, 0., Educational Theories (Cam- 
history of civilization, and the majority have bridge, 1881) ; Painter, F, V. N., A Hisiory 
been content to give accounts of tho educational of Education (New York, 1886); Williams, S. 
leaders and their theories. Probably the earliest G., The History of Modern Education (SymensQ, 
systematic survey in English was given in a 1892); Munroe, J. P., The Edt(calional Ideal 
small volume issued in HarpePs Family (Boston, 1895); Seeley, L,, History of Educa- 
Library \n\8i2. The author, H. I. Smith, Pro- Hon (Now York, 1899). The appearance of 
fessor of German Language and Literature in Thomas Davidson's A History of Education 
the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., in 1900 marks an epoch in tho conception of 
was evidently familiar with tho cariicr Gcrinaii educational history in English. This is thes 
works. Tho volume gives a very creditable first work which is not mainly biographical, and 
survey of educational development, and is is an attempt to trace educational development 
superior to many published rniich later. Bar- as a phase in human evolution. But while try- 
naidj while in general covering the whole of ing to avoid the narrowness of earlier histories, 
the history of education in different issuea of Davidson's book orrs Bome^vhat in exaggerating 
the American Journal of Education, either based the other side without giving a clear definition 
his contribution on German sources or trans- of education. An attempt to strike the mean 
latcd parts of Von Raumer. German 2'eachers by making" evident tho relation between cdu- 
and Educators (1878) is an expansion of the cational development and other aspects of tho 
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history of civilization and to deal with cduca-' 
tiona! tendencies rather than with meu/^ 13 
made in Monroe^a Textbook in the History of 
Education (1906). While not neglecting the 
practical aim, to show connection between 
theory and school practice, and the influence of 
the past on the present, the work has the advan- 
tage of constant reference to sorirce material. 

Very little of the nature of the German mono- 
crap li3 has been done in English, nor is the 
interest in the history of education so strong 
either in England or America aa in Germany. 
A valuable contribution on Education in Early 
England was made as early as 1867 by F. J. 
Furnivall in the introduction to the Habees 
Book; but with the exception of Leach’s English 
Schools before the Reformation Educa- 

tional Charters (1911), and his contributions 
to the Victoria County Histories of England, 
de Montmorency’s State Intervention in Eng- 
land^ and Watson's English Grammar Schools 
to 1660 and Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern 
Subjects in England, little has been done 
toward a comprehensive history of English edu- 
cation; the scries of monographs on the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and several on tlio 
large Public Schools may hero be mentioned. 
In America the field is only just beginning to bo 
studied. F. M. and I. L. K, 

See Education, Academic Study op. 

France. — The history of education is hardly 
taught in France^ and only figures in the curricu- 
hnn of normal schools. A miiiiatorial decree of 
Aug. 3, 1881, introduced this subject into the 
course for the third year in the following terms: 

History of Pedagogy; the chief educators 
and their theories; Analysis of the most im- 
portant works.” ^ 

In the universities there are no specinl chairs 
in the history or Bcicnco of education except 
wliere occasionally the professors of philos- 
oplij^ or tJm instructors, few and far between, 
who fill a chair in the science of education, de- 
vote tlieir courses to the history of a period in 
education or to some educational topic. It was 
in this way that the present writer as professor 
of philosophy in the faculty of letters of tho 
University of Toulouse, took education as 
tho topic of his lectures, which resulted in the 
two volumes on the History of Editcaiional 
Theories in France. 

In the secondary schools,^ lyc^es and colRges, 
no attention is paid to the history of education, 
but the candidates for the various agrbgalions 
(q.v.) must study at least some sections. The 
decree of July 26, 19 00^ which regulates tho 
requirements in tho practice of education which 
eiindidatcs must attain to bo permitted to pre- 
sent themselves for the competitive examination 
distinguishes between the practical apprcnticc- 
sliip fls asiustnnf.s in n numbcj' of cJakscs in the 
lycecs ami preparation in theory by attendance 
at twenty conferences dealing with secondary 
education in general, its history and organiza- 
tion in Franco and abroad. 


Thus the history of education is not a regular 
subject of instruction in France, For a long 
time those who were inclined to study it had 
only tim German authorities at their disposal. 
Thus Fritz, in giving a survey of the works on 
history of education (in Esquissc d’un Systbme 
conrplel dlnstruciion el d* Education et de leur 
Hialoire, Vol. Ill, ch. I (Strnsaburg, 1843), 
refers in the main to German works and only 
mentions quo in French (Guizot, Essai swr 
rilxstoire et sur VEiat actuel de VInsiruclion 
ptihliquG ^ en France, Paris, 1816). A year 
after >yoj*jr thoro npponTvd Hisloire 

eriliqm et Rgislalive de V Instruction puhlique 
cl de la LiheriS de VEnseignement en France by 
H. do Hiancey (Paris, 1844), which aimed with 
the help of a survey of educational history to 
establish some standards for further reform. But 
tho contributions to the subject in France were 
very small until the eighties, since when a large 
number of works, tho majority dealing mthcr 
with French liistory, and particularly the period 
during or subsequent to tiio Revolution. The 
standard work until this period was that of Jules 
Paroz, Histom ^inivmelle de la Pldagogio 
(Paris, 1867). 

The time has cone by when the clTorta of the 
llevolution in educational matters can be ig- 
nored, or when a French university scholar, like 
Thdry, in his Histoire de V Education en France, 
can open tho chapter on the Revolution with 
these contemptuous words. On n^Hudie pas le 
vide, on n*analyse pas le nlant. It is precisely 
this period in our history, which with the Report 
of Talleyrand to tho Constitutional Dynasty, of 
Condorcct to the Legislntivc Assembly, of tho 
plans of Mirabeau, Lakanal, Daunoii, has 
been one of the most productive, preparing tlio 
ideas which have been assured their accom- 
plisliment in tho Third Republic, Collections 
of important documents have been published 
which enablo .scliohirs to investigate tJm edu- 
cational part; of these the most notable is tho 
workof Grdard \q,v.), La IJgislaiion ct Vlnslruc- 
lion primaire depuis 1789 juspdA nos Temps. 
including laws, decrees, and ordinances preccdcu 
by an introduction, Gr6ai'd was one of those 
who contributed greatly to spreading a taste 
for the history of education in France, especially 
by his excellent studies of the most celebrated 
educators, Mnie. do Maintenon and Mmc. do 
I^dmiisat, and by his introduction to FdiieioiVs 
Education dcs Fillcs. Mention must also be 
made of M. F, Biiisson, the second edition of 
whose Diclionnaire ’de Pidagogic has just 
a])pcared, giving ^ a careful treatment of the 
history of education and articles on tho most 
important ediieatoi'S. The author’s own His- 
toire de la Pidagogie 1ms been translated 
into English by W. H.^ Payne, as well as a 
few volumes of his series Grands Educaicurs 
{Pioneers of Education, London, 1008). 

G. C. 

Its Place In the Curriculum, — Sec Educa- 
tion, Academic Study of. 
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HITCHCOCK, EDWARD (1703-1864).— 
Collcfsc president and scientist; was born at 
Deerfidd, Mass., on May 24, 1703. He re- 
ceived his education in private schools ami at 
Yale College. He was principal of the Decr- 
fiold Acailciny (1815-18 18) ^ professor of chemis- 
try and imiural liistory m Amher.st College 
( 182 r 5 - 1814 ), and president of Amherst College 
(1844-1854). Ho .served as state geologist of 
Massachusetts, and was one of the foumlors of 
Mount Holyoke C'oUegc (q.v,). His writings 
include Life ami Labor,^ of Manj Lyon (1852), 
Reminiscences of Amherst College (1803), and 
several works on geology and botany, 

W. S. M. 

See Ai\inJ3nsT Gollbob. 


ministration. ^ Hobart CoHcgc is among the 
institutions originally accepted by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
(r/.y.). The institution confers tlic usual bache- 
lor’s degrees in artH, philosophy, and science, 
and the degree of A.M, for one 3 ;oar's grnduato 
study in residence. Admission is by exainiim- 
tion or certificate from an approved four-year 
high school. In Scpteinbor. 1608, tlic trustee.^ 
of Hobart College opened William Smith College 
foi' the separate instruction of women, founded 
through the gift by William Smith, of 
Geneva^ of 8475^000. Tho work of the Uvo 
colleges is conducted mdopendcntly by a com- 
mon faculty upon whose recominen elation the 
corporation of Hobart College grants to the 
students of both institutions the same degrees. 
There was in 1910-191 1 an enrollment of ninety 
men and tldrty-eight women, with a faculty of 
twenty- three members. C. G. 

HOBART, JOHN HENRY (1775-1830).- 
Fo under of Hobart College (q.i^.), was educated 
at tiie Univor.sity of Pennsylvania and Prince- 
ton University, His life was devoted to the 
ministry and episcopacy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. ^ In 1821 he cstabli.shed nn 
aendemy and divinity school at Auburn, N.Y., 
which four years later became Hobart (College. 
He was the author of several works on religion 
and religious education, W. 8. M. 

See IIODAUT COLLBGE. 
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Tyi.eu, W. 8. History of Amherst College, (.Spring- 
figld, 1873.) 


Reference i — 

MoVicKAtt, .Toun. Life of John Ilerxry Hobart. (Now 
York, 1834.) 


HOAR. LEONARD (1030-1675). — Third 
president of Harvard C'ollogc, and a prominent 
clergyman and physician; was graduated at 
Harvard in 1050, and suljsequcutly took a degree 
in medicine at the University of Cambridge, 
England. He succeeded Chaimcy as president 
of Harvard in 1672, ^‘As a scholar and a 
Christian he w^as very respectable, but being 
delicient in the spirit of government, and fall- 
ing under tho displeasure of a few’ men of in- 
fluence in the neighborhood, the students were 
thus encouraged to array thcmaolves against 
him, and his situation was rendered so un- 
pleasant that he was under the necessity of resign- 
ing his office March 15, 1675.”^ He advocated 
technical and industrial education as a part of 
the college course. W. S. M, 

See Haiiyahd Univeusity. 
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pBnu:B, RkNJ.'min. HUtory of Harvard UmversUy. 
(CombrUlgg, 1833.) 

Quixcy, Jd>siAH. History of Harvard University, 
(Cnmbrklfie, 1SG2.) 

ROB ART COLLEGE, GENEVA, N.Y. — 
The succc.'?sor of Genova Academy. In 1860 
the present title was atlopted. Though largely 
aided by Protestant Ejiiscopal Societies and 
individnal^, the college is nonsectarian in ad- 


HOBBES, THOMAS (1588-1079). — Son of 
an illiterate clergyman of tho English church. 
ITc was broil gilt up by an uncle, a glovemakcr 
in Malmesbury. Holibcs’ education began at 
four years at n school in Westport, where he 
mastered Latin and Greek at nn early age and 
was able to translate the Meilea of Euripides 
into Latin iambic vcr.se before ho was fourteen. 
Entering Magdalen Hall, Oxford, at fifteen, he 
received his bachclor’.s degree in 1 608. Ho 
aocins to have had little sympathy with the 
pronounced Calvinism which prevaileti in 
Oxford under Dr. Wilkinson, and was left very 
much to his own devices in his univeraity course. 
Later ho became tutor to the son of the Duke 
of Devonshire and throughout his life retained 
his connection wdth the family, witli the excep- 
tion of two breaks. During the Protectorate 
he was appointed tutor of the Prince of ^Vales, 
then in exilo in Paris, where Holihcs became 
a memher of tho learned coterie which gathored 
about the genial P6rc Mersenne. Ho also 
traveled much in Europe and acquired con- 
siderable acquaintance with the matheiriatical 

coiitiiiont. His devotion to^ the cause of the 
English monarchy and nobility, however, ren- 
dered liiin unpopular among the leaders of the 
Puritan uprising, and gave a decidedly political 
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cast to all his more important speculations, thus 
illustrating a characteristic tendency of English 
piiilosophy. For if Hobbes be the father of 
English psychologiy’ he also led the way in 
teaching that intellectual activity should, in 
aim and application, be praciicnl 
Koi long before the opening of the Long 
Parliament (1640) he wrote his works entitled 
On Human Nature and Do Corpore Politico, 
At Paris he wrote others, including his mnatcr- 
piece, Lematkan (1651), which is a treatise on 
social polity. It wns, therefore, not until his 
fiftieth ^oar that the germ of his system began 
to fructify, in which the following jpoints are 
to be noted : (1)^ Hobbes sought a philosophical 
foundation for his doctrine in the idea of motion. 
With this ns a starting point he believed that 
tlic whole body^ of knowledge could be disposed 
of in throe sections under the headings of fiody, 
Man, and Society. (2) Accordingly, m the work 
Dc Corpore, the idea of body is examined. Here 
lie anticipated Leibnitz by attributing an atomic 
structure, endowed with potentialities of feel- 
ing, to matter. He explained natural or phys- 
ical ])henomcnn in terms of the universal laws 
of motion, as motion had been mechanically 
explained by Galileo and others, (3) In De 
llomim he sought to deduce all subjective ex- 
perience from sense, as sense is i^hysically deter- 
mined by the body and its motions. All knowl- 
edge, therefore, grows out of sensations. 
After sensation there remains behind the mem- 
ory of it, which inay reappear in consciousness, 
and, aided by signs (words, gcucrnl notions, 
definitions, and mathematical formulas), be com- 
municated to othens. All thought is merely the 
addition and subtraction of sense percep- 
tions. (4) In Dc Cu’c ho attempted to bring 
both society and man within the same principles 
of scientific explanation as ho found applicable 
to iiaturo, being the ftmt Englishman to make 
such an attempt. This part of his doctrine 
starts with the idea that all human beings are 
at war with each other. But this state of things 
is so unsatisfactory that there is all the more 
need of an ahsoluto ruler, king or as.scmbly. 
whose authority shall be law and to which all 
arc compelled to render imcoiulitional obedi- 
ence by formal contract, liighi and wrong are 
thus merely the conduct which the State sanc- 
tions or punishes. Even religion is a State- 
regulated convention, from wliich there is no 
api^oal. 

The great work of Hobbes, Lematkan, h an 
elaboration, in a more popular form, of his 
tlieory of tnc cominonwcaUh, and it is in this 
work that he touches on the question of educa- 
tion, For in it he attacked violently the uni- 
versitica and their sy.atoms, maintaining (1) 
that by their aUc|?iancc to the Puritan cause 
they wore subverting public order; and (2) by 
their adherence to the old learning they were 
working social mischief. A bitter controversy 
was aroused by these charges, which Dr. Wallis, 
of Oxford, suceoeded in meeting. As a icply 


to Wallis he published his Six Lessons to the 
Professors of Mathetuaiics (1666), in which ho 
explains his anti-KucIidean view of geometry, 
This he followed by other smaller works on tlie 
saino subject, written in a controvcr.sial style, 
which, however, did not add greatly to his 
reputation as a philoso])hcr. 

^ Hobbes was a man of immense energy, \m~ 
tiring activity, and regularity of life. Some idea 
of the range of bis interests can be gathered 
from the fact that ho translated Thucydides and 
at eighty-five turned four books of the Odyssey 
into English rhymes, adding later the Iliad, 
to which ho prefixed an essay on the nature 
of heroic poems, H, D. 
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^ HOBY, SIR THOMAS (1530-1566). — Eng- 
lislt diplomatist and translator of Cnstiglione’s 
II Corteginno, He studied at Cambridge and 
travded much in Europe; he was knighted in 
150(> and was sent as English ambassador to 
France, He died iu Paris. The Courlyer of 
Count Baldessar Castilio was published in Lon- 
don in 1561, and its popularity is attested by the 
number of other editions, 1565, 1577, 158S, 1003. 
Of Hoby, ABchain (?.y.) says in the Scholcmasier 
(Avber's reprint, p. 06) tliat he was many 
ways well furnished with learning, and very 
export in knowledge of divers tongues.” 

See Castiglione, Baldabsaue. 
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llALEiGH, W, 5ir Thomas Hohy^a Coitrlier, la Tudor 
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HOCKEY, FIELD. — This is one of the few 
team games played by men and women. Al- 
though its origin goes back to the fourteenth 
century in France, hockey was developed iu Eng- 
land, the home of nearly all modern athletic 
games. It is the favorite whiter sport among 
English women and is gaining in popularity 
among men, The game was introduced to girls 
in American schools and colleges in the autumn 
of 1901. It wns received with so much interest 
and enthusiasm that it soon won a permanent 
place in the athletics of schools and colleges for 
women. Field hockey is a splendid, healthful 
game; it-s elTect upon the players is to develop 
vigor, endurance, and mental nlcrtnc.ss, It 
offers to girls essentially the same advantages 
that boys derive from football, lacrosse, and ico 
hockey. 

The game is played by two teams of cloven 
players — five forwards, three half backs, two 
full backs, and a goal keeper. The outfit con-. 
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sista of a hardwoocE stick: which liaa a blado 
about a foot long, bent at an angle of forty-five 
degrees from the handle, which is about two 
feet longi Tlic ball used is a cricket ball or a 
solid rubber ball painted white. The game is 
played on a smooth field a hundred yards m 
length by not less than fifty yards iior more than 
sixty yards in. breadth. This space must ho 
marked out \vith whitewash lines and with a 
flag at cacli corner. The longer lines avo called 
the " side lines ” and the shorter ones the “ goal 
lines.^' Transverse lines avo marked in the 
centre and midway between^ the center and 
the goal lines. Fivo ^ards inside each side lino 
is marked a dotted line, parallel with the side 
line; this is called the “five-yard line.“ In 
the middle of each goal lino, and four yards apart, 
are placed the goal posts. These are uprights 
seven feet high with a cross bar on top and a 
net forming a pocket behind the posts and 
crossbar. In the front of each goal lino and 
fifteen yards from it is drawn a line four yards 
long, parallel to the goal line. The ends of this 
line are carried round in a curve, forming a 
quarter circle, until they reach the goal lino 
at a point fifteen yards from the center of the 
goal. This half circle is called the ** striking- 
circle.'^ Q. It, M. 

Referwee i — 

Appledeh, Constanob M. K. Field Ilockey for Men 

and Women. (Now York, 1003.) 

HOCBySY, ICE. — A strenuous and fascinat- 
ing game developed in Canada during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The Eng- 
lish game of field hockey and the old game of 
“ Shinty " or “ Shinny " contributed tho essen- 
tial principles of the modern game of Ice 
Hookey. In the United States this game is 
played by boys and young men in schools and 
colleges whore tho climato permits of ice skating 
during the winter months. It is played on a 
rink about 80 by 180, or 100 by 200 feet sur- 
rounded by a wooden wall about two feet high. 
At each end is a goal made of two posts four 
feet high and six feet apart. The game is 
played by teams of seven players — four for- 
wards, one on each wing and two in tho contev, 
a cover-point, a point, and a goal keeper. The 
players use high, long, and strong skates, and 
a bent stick made of ash or hickory. The stick 
has a blade aiiout a foot long and three quarters 
of an inch thick, bent at an angle of forty-fivo 
degrees from the handle, which is three and a half 
feet long. The game is to push and drive a 
puck into tho goal. The puck is circular, one 
inch thick, three inches in diameter, and made 
of vulcanized rubber. 

The rules of the game resemble those of 
American football; the player must be “on 
side," and tho puck must not be passed for- 
ward to another player. As played in the 
United States and Canada, it is a rough and 
strenuous game, A good hockey player must 


bo a fine skater, and possess strength, agility, 
pluck, good judgment, and endurance. Hockey 
IS a splendid game to develop physical vigor and 
manly qualitie.s when properly played, but like 
basketball, and football it degenerates into a 
rough ancl sometimes brutal game when not 
properly supervised. Students should not bo 
permitted to engage in this sport unless they 
have been examined by a competent physician, 
and declared free from disease or organic 
weakness. 

Thevo is a real need for such games as ke 
hockey, football, and basket ball for the best 
hysical and moral development of healthy 
oya and young men, but these games require 
most careful supervision by educational au- 
thorities to insure honcfiGial rather than harm- 
ful results. G. L. M. 

Sec Athletics, Educational. 
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HOFWYL. — See Fellenuerg. 

HOGG, QUINTIN (1845-1903). — English 
social reformer and founder of the Regent Street 
Poiytcchnio, was bom in London, Eobruaty 
Id, 1845, the fourteenth child of Sir James Weir 
Hogg, Baronet and Privy Councilor, {^uintin 
Hogg was etluoatcd at Mr. Lee's preparatory 
school at Brighton and at Eton (1858-1863), 
where he showed intellectual promise, was very 
popular with tUo boys on account of his athletic 
distinction and public spirit, and founded in 
Joynes' boarding^ house a Sunday Bible Class 
and prayer meeting which went by the name 
of the “ Synagogue.” Eiifjland wa.s moved 
at the time by a strong religious revival, and 
Hogg, most manly of boys, had an unique in- 
fluonce upon tho life of his contemporaries at 
Eton, In 1803 he went into a tea merchant's 
business in Mincing Lane, in the city of Lon- 
don, and was touched with sympathy for the 
wastrel boys wliom he saw in tlic streets. 
Impressed by some experiences with these, ho 
devoted himself zealously to obtaining first- 
hand acquaintance with their class, and, dis- 
iiised as a shoeblack, he spent niglits with poor 
oys, frequently sleeping in the open or under 
arches. The beginning of the Polytechnic 
may be traced to his efforts to teach reading, 
with the Bible as a textbook, to two crossing 
sweepers. 

With his friend Artiiur (afterwards Lord) 
Kinnaird, he hired a room in Of Alley (now York 
place, Charing Cro.ss) and started a ragged 
school (g.v,). Ho and his friend held prayer 
meetings for the Go vent Garden porters and 
classes for the Bower girls at Cliaring Cross, 
All this time (Jirintin Hogg was mastering the 
details of his own business and taking a lead- 
ing part in the athletic life of Eton and of Lon- 
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don. In 1808 ho traveled in the West Indies 
and the United States and formed a strong ad- 
miration for the Americans. In 1871 he mar- 
ried the daughter of William Graham, a famous 
colleefcor of pictures. ^ For nearly thirty-two 
years Hogg and his wife devoted their leisure 
and a great part of thoir fortune to work among 
young people in London. Their experience in 
the United States and Canada made them strong 
advocates of supervised, selected child emigra- 
tion , In America Ho^g met D. L. Moody, 
whose subsequent work in England he did much 
to forward, The Ragged School, which had 
been moved first to Castle Street, W. and then 
to Long Acre,^ became the center of a widely 
extending pliilanthropio work, Mr. Robert 
Mitchell acting as secretary from 1872 onwards. 
Trade classes wero^ organised with the aid of 
grants from the Science and Art Department, 
and the combination of educational with reli- 
gious work was the distinctive feature of Hopg^s 
policy. In 1881 he purchased the buildm^s 
of the Polytechnic,^ an institution famous m 
its time but then in decrepitude, which had 
combined instruction and amusement for the 
young. This was the first of the London 
Polytechnics (q.v,), wliich are institutions under 
public management for tho^ provision of in- 
struction, recreation, and social intercourse for 
young men and women of tho wage earning 
and iower middle class. Ho^g lived in Cav- 
endish Square, in a house winch adjoined tho 
Polytechnic at the back. In order to make uso 
of the rooms which lay empty in the daytimts, 
a day school was established at tho Polytechnic 
in 1886. Tho large annual deficit on the work- 
ing of tho Polytechnic was met from Quintin 
Hogg’s prh^ato purse, 

Hogg's life ^Ya8 given to tho fusion of tho two 
ideals of Christian service and educational 
■organization . When his work cnine to maturity, 
the Elementary Education Act, 187p,Iiad already 
provided a stronger, though still imperfect 
substructure for technical instruction, Tho 
religious revival had moved some of tho rich 
to a new sense of public duty. Collectivist 
thought had diffused an ideal of social unity in 
civio enterpriso, Tho timeliness of Hogg'a 
work Jay in t])o convergejico of these diiTcrent 
currents of thought and opportunity. 

But educational work on a scale so large as 
Hogg’s could not permanently depend upon 
private liberality. Its very importance not 
less than its financial needs necessitated public 
endowment and representative control. In 
1878 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the condition of tho parociml 
charities of the city of London, many of which, 
though wealthy, had become obsolete in appli- 
cation. In 1883 tho City of London Parochial 
Charities Act wns passed and directed the 
Charity Commissioners to frame new schomea 
for the application of city oharitics in such a way 
as to promote tho welfare of tho poor of tho 
metropolis by education, free libraries, open 


spaces, and otherwiso. The work of the Poly, 
technic attracted the attention of tho com- 
missioners, and lar^c subsidies were promised 
from tho city parochial funds, including a capital 
grant of over £11,000 to the Regent Street 
Polytechnic and a yearly endowment of £3,600, 
on condition that siipploinentary resources were 
obtained from the public. Qumtin Hogg now 
for the first time appealed for subscriptions, 
Tho fact was disclosed that hia personal ex- 
penditure upon the Polytechnic alone had 
amounted to £100,000. Public opinion wa.s 
heartily responsive and in the course of a few 
yeara ten new Polytechnic institutes, with four 
branches, were established in London in imita- 
tion of the work which Hogg had set going in 
Regent Street, 

Hogg, still immersed in tho work of the 
Polytechnic, died suddenly on January 1C, 1003. 
At tho '^Poly," as tho Polytechnic is known 
to its members, tho memory of Q. H." wdll 
always remain in affectionate remembrance. 
Hogg's work was one of the causes which, at 
a critical time, prevented a breach between 
religious activities and educational develop- 
ments in England, It now needs to bo sup- 
plamented (1) by tho sysfcomntio organization 
of continuation classes for adolescents, and (2) 
by an enlargement of the resources of tlio Uni- 
versity of London and its more scientifio ad- 
justincnt to tho educational needs of the me- 
tropolis, M. E. S. 

Sec Besant, Sin Walter; Mechanics In- 
stitut’e; Polytechnics, London 
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HOLBROOK, ALFRED (1816-1909), — 
Normal school principal, son of Josiah Hol- 
brook was educated in the public schools 
of Massachusetts and at Groton Academy. He 
was for several years principal of the Western 
Reserve Teachers’ Seminary, and in 1865 ho 
founded the Southwestern Normal School at 
Lebanon, Ohio, which ultimately assumed the 
name of National Normal University. He was 
president of this institution for fifty years. He 
wrote Methods of Teaching, School Management, 
and an English grammar. W. S. M. 

HOLBROOK, JOSIAH (1788^1854),— 
Founder of the Lyceum movement (g.y.) in the 
United States and organizer of one of tho earliest 
industrial schools, was educated in the district 
schools at Derby, Conn,, and graduated at 
Yale College in 1810. Ho organized an in- 
dustrial school at Derljy in 1819, after tl\o 
pattern of Fcllonberg’s institution nt Hofwyl: 
and in 1824 ho established an Agricultural 
iSeminari^ at Derby, in which, brides the cus- 
tomary secondary school studies, siirveying 
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and practical ngriGulture were taught. (See 
Agricultural Education^ His most im- 
portant service to education, however, was the 
development of the lyceum movement whieh 
resulted in the organization of lecture courses, 
the establishment of libraries, and the equip- 
ment of schools with scientific appliances in 
hundreds of towns in the country. (See Ameri- 
can Lyceum Association.) In 1826 ho opened 
an educational exchange in Boston for the manu- 
facture and sale of school apparntus. In 1830 
he began the publication of a series of Scienlific 
TracU for tiio use of teachers and advanced 
students. In the next year he was active in 
the organization of the American School Society 
In 1832 he founded The Family Lyceum^ 
a weekly paper for the diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge. Ho lectured widely before lyceum as- 
sociations on scientific subjects, and was a 
frequent lecturer at teachers' institutes con- 
ducted by Horace Mann in Massachusetts and 
Ilonry Barnard in Connecticut. He was also 
active in the Ainoricaii Institute of Instruction 
(^.y.) and the variDus educational associations 
in New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

W. S. M, 

See American Lyceum Association: Ly- 
ceums. 
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HOLIDAYS, SCHOOL. — In the United 
States the public schools in cities usually begin 
in September and continue until May or dune. 

The common form in ihe North At/antic and 
North Central groups of states is from 180 
to 200 days in the citic.s, 140 to 160 days in the 
village or town, and 100 to 140 days in the rural 
schools. The shorter the term, the longer the 
summer vacation., Nearly all town schools 
begin by October, the term being shortened at 
the end. During the regular school year cer- 
tain holidays arc commonly granted, the most 
common and universal of which are every 
Saturday and Sunday in full; Thanksgiving 
Day, on the Inst Thursday in November, and 
commonly the Friday following itj from ten 
days to two weeks covering Christmas and 
Now Year’s; and from one or two days to a 
week at, or near, Easter. Other general holi- 
days frequently observed as school holidays 
are election day, coming early in November 
in alternate ycariJ; Washington’s birthday on 
February 22; and Memorinl Day on May 30. 
Admission Day is observed as a holiday in some 
States; Columbiia Day (October 14) is being 
declared a school holiday in many states; and 
Lincoln’s birthday (February 12) is also 
frequently observed in the Northern and 
Western state,s in whole or in part as a holiday. 

On the continent of Europe Saturday is 
seldom a whole holiday. In (iermnny schools 
arc commonly in session six mornings a week, 

Qno 


with from two to four afternoons in addition. 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons arc com- 
monly half holidays. About ten weeks of 
vacation^ are allowed each year in German 
schools, in addition to certain church festivals. 
In Prussia and most of the noTtiicru states 
two weeks arc given at Easter; ^ about one week 
at Whitsuntide; four weeks in the summer, 
mostly in July; two weeks at Michaelmas; and 
two weeks nt Christmas, Bavaria, where the 
summers arc warmer, has no vacation at Whit- 
suntide and only one week at Christmas, Init 
about eight weeks in aumnici*. The ohui’ch 
festivals of Epiphany, Candlemas, Annuncia- 
tion, Corpus Christi, Peter- Faiilsiag^ All Saints, 
and Conception of the Virgin are observed in 
Catholic countries; the RefoYmationfiJeel in 
German Protestant schools; and the birthdays 
of the reigning sovereigns commonly in all 
monarchical countries. Not to be omitted are the 
holidays given when the thermometer registers 
twenty-five degrees Celsius at ten o’clock a.m. 
{l!iizefreiheii),f\i tlio discretion of the school 
principfil or the local scliool inspector (Or/s- 
eckulinsyekior). In France the week-holiday 
is on Thursday, Saturday I icing a full school 
day. The summer vacation is of about two 
months’ duration, with short vacations at Now 
Year’s and Easter, and on certain rcUgioiis and 
national Iiolidays. 

In England the common practice in ele- 
mentary schools is to give about two months 
of vacation throughout the year, usually divided 
as follows: three to four weeks in summer, 
two wcclcs at Christmas, one week at Easter, 
and one week at Whitsuntide, Special holi- 
daj'N tiro wnusuaf^ afthough a movement is on 
foot to introduce the general observance of 
Empire Day in schools. In the secondary 
schools twelve to fifteen weeks in each year are 
given up to vacations, of which six or seven 
weeks are taken in summer, three or four weeks 
at Christmas, one to three weeks at Easter, and 
in some eases, especially in the North, one to 
two weeks at Whitsuntide. In addition most 
schools recognize a mid-term holiday of one or 
two days, and one or two half holidays in each 
week or a whole holiday on Saturdays. Special 
holidays are observed on Founder’s Days in 
tlie^ older schools, and occasional half or whole 
holidays arc given to celebrate any distinctions 
won by a school cither in scholarship, athletics, 
or the more solid distinctions of later life. 

See Session, Length op. E. P. 0. 

HOLIDAYS, SPECIAL. — See School 
Term, Length of; Special Days; also Ex- 
cursions, School; Festivals, School, 

HOLLAND. — Sec Netherlands, Educa- 
tion IN THE, 

HOLLAND, PHILEMON (1552-1637).— 
An English schoolmaslcr and translator, who 
practiced medicine for some time before ho 
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became usher ii\ Coventry Free School in 1608. red is chosen as the teat color. The errors will 
find then headmaster 628). Ho played include worsteds tinged with violet, and greenish 

an important part in the civil life of Coventry, and brownish hues. Sometimes one of these 
and was given fcho freedom of the city in 1612. tests will suffice; sometimes both are needed. 

The "translator Generali in his Age” (as In one or the other, however, both types of the 

Fuller calls him) was familiar with Latin, Greek. red^greeu colorblind will %Yith fair certniuty 

Italian, and French, and hatl^ a good command betray themselves, as well as those commonly 

of the euphuistic style in English which was then termed color-weak.” ^ The ycklow-bluc eolor- 

popiilar. His translations were somewhat free, blind will choose a bluish red as similar to a 

since he worked on tho theory that " each yellowish red or a bluish green ns similar to a 

nation hath severall manners, yen, and terms yellow-green. It has been found, however, 

appropriate by themselves.” Ho translated so that many of the ” color- weak,” and even of 

many )>ooks, according to Fuller, " as will make tho color-blind, may, cspcially with practice, 

a country gentleman a competent library for successfully pass the Holmgren test; in cases 

hialorians.” These translations included Livy of doubt, therefore, one of the more exact tests 

(1600), dedicated to Queen Elizabeth; Pliny’s should be given. R. P. A. 

Natural History (1601); Plutarch’s Morals See Eyb; Nagrl’s Test. 

(1003); (Jediented to James I; Suetonius^ 

Twelve Ctesars (IGOO); Camden’s Britannia HOLT, JOHN, — The writer of a very early 
(ICIO); and Xenophon's Cyropoidia (1632). Latin grammar, tho Lae Puerorum, nr Mylke 
References*— Children, Holt was master of the school 

DMiomru o/miornt Dioaraphu. attached to Magilttlcn Collcee, Oxford, a schoo) 

WmiK^BY. C. Liuraru PoHraiia. (London, 1904.) rcnownc<l for its teachers of grammar, includ- 
ing such men as Anwykvll, Stanbridge, Robort- 
HOLLOWAY COLLEGE ROYAL. — Sco son, and Cooper, Dr. H. Luptoii ( Li/c a/ 

Women, Education ok; London, UNiVEimiTY Colet^ p. 24) thinks that the earliest luulated 

OP. edition of Holt’s book was published between 

1486 and 1496, The earliest dated edition 
HOLMES, GEORGE FREDERICK (1820- npi>enrs to he 1407, thirty years before Colet^s 

1897). — College president atuUextbook autlxor ; JEditio (1527), which was the basis of Lily’s 

was educated at Durham University, Euglaiid, Grammar, The simplicity of Holt’s grammar 

and came to America in 1838. He taught in is reimukablc, being written in the easiest 

secondary schools in Virginia and Georgia; was English, clearly with a view to helping children, 

professor in llichmoiul College (1845-1848), first The earliest printed Latin grammars were in 

president of the University of Alississippi (1848- English ; tho use of Latin in the textbooks was 

1849); professor In William and Mary (^‘ollege established by hily and tho later grammarians 

(1849-1857) and the University of Virginia and was a constant cause of disagreement 

(1857-1897), He was author of an oxteiulod amongst English teachers. Holt begins with 

series of textbooks widely used in the South, tho names of parts of speech, and proceeds to 

and of several historical works. W. S. M. the declension of the article. With tho aid 

of woodcutft representing a hand or similar 
HOLMGREN TEST. — A method of test- device, he illustrates the dilTcreiit cases or 

5 ng the ability to disuriminate bet wocn colors, A deulensions by labeling different parts with the 

large number of (liffercntiy colored worsted appropriate names. In a l)usincsslikc, sensible 

skeins, thorouglily bdermixed, is sJmwn tJm anti concise way Holt goes through the wimlo 

subject to be iiivo.stigatod. The experimenter of tho accidence. Thus in dcnliiig with the 

selects one of these, and, giving it to tho subject moods of thcs verbs, he calls them the .showing 

without naming its color, asks him to pick out mood or indicative; the bidding mood or im- 

from the others, one by one, all worsteds of perative; the williag mood or optative; leav- 

slinilar coloring. The normal subject docs mg the infinitive undescribed. Then he pro- 

this rapidly and without error. T’hc subject coeds to the .simple statement of the concords, 

with defective color vision will, however, if the tho ablative absolute, construction of verbs 

color given him to match falls within his defect, with diverse cases, and other important con- 

show such hesitancy in selecting jiml such un- sir actions, all being arranged so as to give the 

certainty in his matches that the experimenter pupil tho most important as well as the shortest 

may, on this account alone, well he .suspicinus. teaching. The l>ook ends with cpigrammutic 

But in addition to the uncerininty, ho will make verses of Sir Thomas More in praise of Holt’s 

positively wrong choices. There are two main book, F. W. 

tests, ~ tile groon test and the red test. ^ For See Gka.wmar, ENOtiisK. 
tile first a bright, low-saturated green, neither 

yellowish nor bluish, is given as the test color. HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, NEW ORLE- 
Tho rod-green color-blind pcrison will then ANS. LA. — A school for boys conducted by 

chiefly choose, as similar colors, the grays, the members of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, 

browns, and the .slightly rmUlish, yellowish, and established in 1879, Commercial and classical 

bluish hues. For the red test an unsatuvaied courses are offered, 
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HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, WORCESTER, 
MASS. — Sco Jesus, Society of, Educational 
Work of. 

HOLYBAKD or HOLLIBAND, CLAUDE 
(pseudonym of Claude de Sainliens or A Sancto 
Vinculo). — French Huguenot refugee in Eiig- 
ianti j came to England in the second half of the 
Bixfcoenth century^ at any rate by 15G6, and 
remained there till 1597. He played an im- 
portant part in tho development of French 
Htudicja in England. In 166G Ilolybaiid piib- 
liahecl his French LiUkton, This was intended 
to appeal epecially to lawyers and stuclcuts of 
tho Inns of Court, and was published by Holy- 
band's Huguenot compatriot, VaiitrolHer. In 
1573 an edition of Holyband’s Frmch School’^ 
7naster was published (the first edition, of which 
no copy is known, is said to have been issued 
in 1605). This contains dialogues on such sub- 
jects as Getting np in tho morning, Two 
neighbours meeting, Welcoming any one to a 
house, To ask the way, To ask for a lodging, To 
go to bed, To buy and scIL Then follow ; 
Proverbs, Creed, Ten Commandments, Graces, 
etc. Ill 1 580 Ilolyband wrote his I'reatise for 
(kclining of (French) and his de Pro7iwir 

ciatione Linguoi galHcoi (in Latin) in the same 
year. In this year (1580) also, ho published 
The Treasurie of the French Tong: teaching the 
ioaye to varie all sories of Verhes; enriched so 
TlenUfnlly with Wordes and Phrases, 

In 1593 the Treasurie was rlcveloped into A 
DiciionariGf French and English, This was tho 
most important French dictionary which had ap- 
peared, and Miss Lucy E. Farrer has shown 
that a copy was by 1608 augmented by 
Randle Cotgrave (^.a.) and in 1610 handed 
over to Islip tho printer, who issued the com- 
plete work ns Cotgrave's French- English Dic- 
tionary in 1611, Ilolyband thus deserves a 
high place in the history of French studies in 
England, and is an interesting example of the 
close connection of the immigration of religious 
exiles with the teaching of their native language 
in tho country of their adoption, partly of course 
because schoolmasters often took an important 
part in the religious controversies of their time 
in their o\yii country, and when exiled con- 
tinued their old avocation of tcacluug for a 
living. F. W. 
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HOLYOKE, EDWARD (IGS9-17C9). — 
Eleventh president of Harvard College; was 
graduated at Harvard in 1705. Ho was libra- 
rian at Harvard from 1709 to 1712, mid tutor 
from 1712 to 17 16. Ho was president from 
1737 to 1700, At the head of the university 
he possessed a dignity peculiar to himself. 


His majestic appearance, his speech and de- 
moanov, were calculated to impress with awe^ 
but notwithstanding his air of dignity and 
authority, ho was Jiumblo in heart." 

See H An YARD UNn^naiTY, 
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HOME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, — This society was founded by 
John Stuckey Reynolds (1791-1874), a retired 
civil servant, in 1836, though in the course 
of a few years his original plans wore several 
times modided. (1) The first title, Tho Home 
and Colonial Infant School Society/’ corre- 
sponded with the first purpose, the training of 
infants' teachers. A widening of the purpose 
was indicated in 1846, when the words and 
juvenile " were added after ** infant,” but the 
new title proved too cumbrous for daily use, 
and it was in 1848 reduced to its final form. 
" The Homo and Colonial School Society.” 
(2) At tho outset the students were not re- 
quired to belong to any particular denomina- 
tion if they held ” tl\e fiindamontal truths of 
the Bible " and were deckled piety," though 
the committee in tlicii* first report seem to 
regret the preponderance of Dissenters among 
the students. In 1841 the object of the society 
was (as it stiil is) stated to be the improve- 
ment and extension of education on Christian 
priuciplosj as such principles are sot forth and 
embodied in the articles of the Church of Eng- 
land.” In 1846 critics were informed that the 
committee " some years ago deemed it ex- 
pedient to provide "separate houses for Church 
and Dissent, that those houses were "at a 
moderate distaneo from each other,” and that 
tim students met "only during school hours 
and for les,son3.” The critics, however, wero 
not silenced, and in 1848 a rule (now the thir- 
teenth of the society’s " Law.s ”) was passed, 
prescribing that ” all individuals appointed to 
reside ” in the college should sign a declaration 
of conformity with tho Church. (3) As Rey- 
noids accepted Wildorspin’s theory that an 
infant school ought to have both a master and 
a mistress, married couples were specially in- 
vited to become students. At first the in- 
vitation was readily accepted, but in 1847 tho 
committee reported that the supply had dimin- 
ished and that "tlmsc circumstances" bad 
” ncce.ssarily led to the training and employ- 
ment of foinalcs almost exclusively.” (If they 
had waited a year or two, they could have 
omitted the ” almost,") (4) The first home of 
tho society ^vas in Southampton Street, Hol- 
born, London; but after two years the college 
was removed to Gray’s Inn Rond, where, with 
repeated enlargements of its borders, it remained 
tiU 1903. 
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The Rcv» Charles Mayo (q.v,), one of the 
earliest English disciples of Pes6aio?Jzi, wm an 
original member of the committee, and through 
his influence the principles of the Swiss reformer 
were included hi the curriculum. ^ He died in 
1846, but the good work was continued by his 
sister, who wrote several textbooks and for many 
years supervised the prof essional training. Tlio 
Seventy- Fijih Annual Report of the Society sajjs 
that “the principles of Pestalozzianism whioh it 
strove to inoulcate and extend have long since 
incorporated themselves in some form or other 
into every department of the trainirig of the 
young, and arc therefore no longer eo distinctive 
as they were, say, fifty years ago.” 

When in 1846 state grants were offered to 
Training Colleges, the committee resolved to 
accept them. As some of the students had, 
almost from the beginning, been prepared for 
teaching in nurseries or in private schools, the 
operations of the society were divided into two 
departments (still subsisting), a "government 
department" and a "non-government de- 
partment." The premises in the Gray's Inn 
Road, being only adapted houses, could never 
have reached a high standard of comfort or 
convenience; and as the standard rose faster 
than improvements could be made, the Com- 
mittee determined to migrate to the suburbs. 
Large and imposing buildings surrounded by 
fourteen acres of fine grounds wore bought at 
Wood Green, ^Yhe^o in 1903 the college entered 
on a fresh career of usefulness and prosperity, 

D. S-n. 
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HOME AND THE SCHOOL. — See Fam- 
ily Education; Parents and tub School. 

HOME EDUCATION. — Sec Family Edu- 
cation, 

HOME EDUCATION, INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF. — See International Con- 
gresses OP Education, 

HOME GEOGRAPHY. — See Geography. 

HOME STUDY, HYGIENE OF. — An im- 
portant function of school instruction is to de- 
velop interests that will determine and guide 
the pupiPs activity outside of the school. For 
the attainment of this end homo study is an 
important means. While hygienists strongly 
condemn excessive home work and the evils 
of worry and anxiety often connected with it, 
the desirability of a certain amount of home 
Study, especially in the higher grades, is now 
goiierally recognized. With home study it is, 
of course, necessary that the home conditions 
should be hygiciuc. The wholesome habits 
developed in the school should not bo broken 
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by unhygienic work at home. Pupils should 
sit in coiTcct posture and hold the hook at a 
proper distance from the eyes; they should 
work for rational periods of time; they should 
breathe pure air, not overheated or too dry. 
All the commonplace but important rules 
of hygiene for intellectual work should be 
observed. 

For mally years there has been great conflict 
of opinion among educators in regard to the 
kind and amount of home atud^r that is desir- 
able. Recently special investigations have 
been made by Schmidt and Mayer, which bring 
out certain factors that arc likely to be over- 
looked. It appears that in our large cities 
frequently there is really no home, because a 
whole family may bo cro\Ydecl into one or two 
basement rooms, an attic, or the like, and suit- 
able conditions for home work arc out of tlie 
question. Again it is shown that in most sub- 
jects children working in n group o( other chil- 
dren do more and better work than in the 
relative isolation of the home. Certain kinds 
of work, however, seem to be done better in 
the home when the conditions arc hygionio, 
especially work requiring independent think- 
ing, like composition in the mother tongue, 
for example, Schmidt's studies show apparently 
that the ordinary disturb ances in tlie home 
from the presence of the other members of the 
family, tho noise of domestic ^york. aiul the like, 
do not serve ns distracting stimuli for ordinary 
children. And thus it would appear that for 
some kinds of work in a moderate amount there 
are distinct advantages in home study* but 
that for most of the school work, especially tlic 
more mechanical part, the conditions arc more 
favorable in the sclioolroom. 

The practice of students in regard to home 
study differs greatly in different countries and 
in dilTcrent grades of tlie school, and individual 
variations are likely to be very great, some 
children studying none at all, others perhaps 
several hours a day, Tlierc is grave danger 
that the best students ^yill overwork . Kemsies, 
Gricsbaeh, and Roller in Germany and PaUak 
in Austria found some students m the higher 
classes of tho secondary schools who spent four 
or five hours daily in homo study. The regu- 
lations and customs in different countries in 
this matter also differ greatly. There b prob- 
ably, however, a consensus of hygienists that 
homo work should be limited and in regard 
to tho points iiicUidcd in the school regulation 
at the city of Zihich, For the .secondary schools 
it reads as follows: " The home work must 
bo thoroughly prepared for by the instruction. 
Tho repeated copying of the same task as a 
punishment is inapprojiriate. From the fore- 
noon to the afternoon of the same day no tasks 
may be given. For Sundays mul holidays, as 
well as the vacations, no more tasks are to be 
given than from one day to another, Where 
several teachers give inslruction in the same 
class, there should bo an understanding m 
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regard to tiio number and extent, and a proper 
division, of the homo tasks/' W. H. B. 

Sco School Management. 
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HOMER. — Tbo immo Homor means to us 
the Ilmd^ and the Odijssey^ the two Greek epics 
with wliieh occidental literature begins, It is 
generally agreed tliat these carliaat poems of 
hhirope arc also the greatest. A fact so strik- 
ing, wliile it raises fjucstious that cannot l)e an- 
Hwct'od, itself goes fur to justify the nlaco which 
Oreidc has hold in occidental education, if 
litcnituro should have in education any con- 
side nil )lc place, Thc.se c])ics arc also a poetic 
picture (not a scientiPie description) of a his- 
torical period, an early stage in the develop- 
ment of European .society. In this sense they 
may be called the beginning of European writ- 
ten liistory, though they are fiction, Archico- 
logicai finds, ns idols, utensils, artistic handi- 
work, lordly dwellings, also tlirow light on the 
life of whicli they arc tlio product, ami arc a 
paniUel to lloinei’ on tliis side, at some points 
]>erlmps of more seiciitific vuIud; but for most 
pcoiilc thc.si* frtigmcnls linvc loss interest than 
the pool’s whole. 

Hiu’h liigldy wroiiglit compo&iUcms, of nearly 
1.5,000 and 12,000 lines respectively, must have 
Imd predecessor.'^, though none survive. First, 
llu‘ meter is not that of rude beginnings. The 
dactylic hexameter is hound by strict laws, 
yet is Ilexiblc and expressive, ami is employed 
with it must(‘ry that spcjiks of long jinictice; 
it was probably formed long before Ilotncr, by 
the slow welding of two more primitive short 
verses, The language also is not tfu? unniixed 
speech of one region iiml a .single period ; it is 
a litiTary <lialoct, iis truly as the hingiiiigo of 
Tinm.v.son, combining for artistic use forms ami 
plirnse.sthntin living, speech Imd belonged to dis- 
tant loealititfs and (listinel generations aud that 
bear the marks of long poi'tie tradition. Again, 
into the tale itself are skillfully woveii .some 
elmiienls that arc shown to Intve originattid, 


and been highly elaborated in verse, in widely 
separated parts of Hellas, Finally, there are 
allusions in the poems to earlier heroic lays 
talcs of famous deeds, and to songs of labor anti 
of festival, and of mourning, Far from being 
themselves primitive, the two poems are the 
culmination of a long development, the product 
of an age of high poetic culture and informed 
with the distinctive qualities of the greatest 
Hellenic art, however undeveloped the people 
may have boon in other respects. The date 
of the poems is unknown; by inference and 
conjecture it may be placed about 1000 to 
800 B.c. 

The Iliad is probably slightly the earlier. 
The title Iliad seems at first inappropriate; 
only a small part of the war against Ilios, an- 
other name for Troy, is included. Yet around 
the account of tiie wrath of Achilles and its 
consequences the poet groups a sufficient ac- 
count of the origin and of typical incidents of 
the war to represout well the nature and spirit 
of the whole. The name is after all not an 
artistic fault. The subject of the Odyssey is 
the return of Odysseus after the fall of Troy. 

The two poems together present a wide range 
of human life under forms both simple and 
typical, so elomciital tliat they ar (5 in essence 
true for all ages. And this is done with dignity, 
with a purity of taste that rarely errs, with a 
rapid movement that is never hurried, with 
a chiinu that iiolds the render as it held the 
ancient listener of every class, In Greek edu- 
cation, from the earliest of whicli we know any- 
thing, the Iliad and Odyssey were the school- 
books most widely used, 'rbo language was 
almost as antique by the fifth century n.c. as 
that of Chaucer to us; it tliercforc gave the 
Greek boy a little of the plulologieal training 
that comes with tlio study of a foreign tongue, 
and was at tlio same time the basis of all later 
poetic language, so far as that dillfcrod — and 
it alwaj^s dilTcrs — from daily speech. The 
substance also of the poems entered into all 
later Greek literature. 

Were those inastcrpiceea the work of one 
master, Homer, or of two, or of a group qrsciiool 
of popular poets? How did the Iliad and 
Odyssey come into being? That hs the Ilomenc 
question. The two jioems have about as nuich 
Ukene.ss and dilTeroiiGC as two novels of Hcott 
or of Thackeray have. If one supremo poet 
of that age is a marvel, still more arc two. 
And j'ot more marvelous wouUl be a ivhole 
school of poets, of iiuh’o than one generation, 
all working in the same spirit, all anonymous, 
who whouUI by any kind of joint activity, con- 
temporaiKuTus or successive, produce two Hiich 
cxtraordiimry works of genius. Yet it is true 
tluit each poem, wliile essentially a unit, con- 
tuiius incongruities not easy to exiihiin. Wo 
must certainly admit later additions and in- 
liTpolatioiis, of considerable extent in the Iliad, 
less in the Odyssey, After more than a century 
of aetive investigation and vigorous tliscussion, 
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bcgirming with the Prolegomena oi Wolf (1795), 
scholars are tending toward definite aeceptanco 
of one poet, wholly unknown except in the 
poemsj with moderate additions and changes 
by successors and imitators, through whom, 
mainly by public recitation, the poems were 
transmitted for several ccnturica, until written 
copies became common. Tho references below 
will indicate where full discussion may be found. 
In modern schools since the Renaissance 
Homer has been more read than any other 
classic Greek author, both because of his 
importance in the development of European 
Letters and because his peculiar charm is of 
a sort tluit attracts young people as _well as 
tlicii’ teachers. At present ifomcr 3s taken 
up after a very inodcrato amount of read- 
ing in Attic prose; he is continued move or 
lcs.s nlongsido of other authors in Gymnasium, 
lych, and college; the difficulties of interpreta- 
tion and the Homeric question arc a large topic 
in university study. Ilcrbart and a very few 
teaclicrs have maintained that Greek study 
slmuld begin^ with Homer, on pedagogical 
grounds. Evidently tluit is an error. Would 
any one maintain that German boys should 
begin English with Chniieer, or that wc should 
begin German with the Nihelungenlied? 
Homer should ratlior be postponed till more of 
Attic Greek has been read; both Iliad and 
Odyssey might then be read rapidly and nearly 
entire. Thus tlicy would make more nearly 
their proper impression, and give far more 
pleasure. On the linguistic side at this firs tread- 
ing tlie comparison with Attic forms, diction, 
anti syntax .should aim at full understanding 
<tf the itteufting, aad Ikth And 

the rhytlim, a most important element in tho 
poetic form, is commonly quite missed. It is 
in even, or two-four, time, while English and 
German jinifcation.Sj like Longfellow's Evange^ 
linc,im) in triple tune. The simplest way to 
acquire the true movement is to recite a few 
tines while walking; this leads one naturally 
to make iho. two halves of caeli foot oqual, as 
they should be. For the English lines that is 
a villainous distortion; for the Greek the true 
rhytiim is far more melodious and expressive. 
The titles below merely suggest a gooil line of 
approach to the works on Homer — a library in 
themselves. T, D. Q, 

References : — 

AViVmws ,* •— 

Ilomeri Opera. Tom. I, H, Jiias; III, IV, Odyma. 
Rvcog. D. B. Miitiro cf T. \V. Alloii. (Oxfonl Ujiiv. 
Pn'.ss.) RiH-cut, Kooih woll-priutcd texts. 

/OW, eU. bj' D. B. ^ilonro, un<l Odyssvi/t eil. by W. W. 
Merry. School t-oinpktc, svith Imcf Eng- 

lish notes. 

IfomtTd Ifiast crtililrl ton K. F. Awm w. C. llcnUe. 

2. Hdv. mil Aiihnnij. (I.ripzin, Teiibner.) 

Uonura Odfmtr., wkldti ton K. F. Amvts «. C. f!entxe. 
2 Ede. mil Anhnnu, (Li jpzi#;, 'JVijbiier.) This ainl 
Ilur tireeoiUiifr havi« full iiotei^p with mnner- 

fills n’ftTi'iU’rs to s]i(>ej:il works — 'the mo^sl siitisfiu*' 
lory siriKh* (‘flitmn for « tinn-her. New editifUis of 
sepiiriitL* //<//c' often uppeur. Tlio piirtiiil eihtiims 


in the CdUcrc S-eries (Ginn and Co.) aro based on 
this. 

/Dialed and Grammar: — 

Monro, 1). B, Grammar of ike Homeric DxahcU 2(1 
cd. (Oxford, I HOI.) Indhpnnsiihic for a teacher. 
Seymour, T, D. /nlrodwclion lo ihc Language axid Verge 
of Homer, (Boston.) For Schools. Also in the 
School Iliad, edited by tlvc same. 

hexicom : — 

AuTENRiisTii, 0, Homeric Dictionary, Tr, by H, P, 
Keep, revised by I Hiiac Finfig. (Now Vork.) Brief, 
for rapid reiidinc;. 

Cafelce, C. Polfefain(fii7f5 Wdrtcrhiich aber die Qedkhic 
des ffomcroa u, dcr HomerUhn. 9th Qd. (Leipzig. 
1S89.) Indisponsablo for a teacher. 

Tramlalions : — 

Iliad, hy a. Lang, W. Leaf, and E. Myers. (London. 

Expcllotit jirosa vcraioii, 

Odyssey, by S. H. Butcher iind A. Lang. Companion 
to the preceding, equally good. 

Odyssey, by G. IL Palmer. (Boston, 1891.) Often 
reprinted. 

Of the ninnorous trnnatations fn verse two mny bo 
raeulioned : — 

G, The Hiada of Homer, Vigorous Eliza- 
betlmn English. 

WoRflhEY, P. S. The Odyssey of Homer, new edition, 
(Edinburgh and Loudon, 1895.j In Sponsorinu 
at an 2 as. 

Handbooks: — 

Buownb, H. Handbook of Uomcric Study, (London, 
ItJO.'i.) 

DoRFPUi.n, W. Trofa m. liion. 3 vols. (Athens, 
1902.) Full acfount of vxonvations at Troy. 

Jebb, U. C. UoxncT. (Glasgow. Boston, _ 1887.) 
Still tho best general introduction, but antiquated 
on the urrhicological side, 

KEI.I.RR, A, Cf. Homeric Study. 2(1 cd. (Mew York, 

urn.) 

Lanq, A. Homer and hh Age. (Loudon, 1900.) 

The World of Homer. (I/oadoiu HI 19.) 

Leap, W, A Companion to tke Iliad. (London and 
VVwk, liifyj.} 

Moruay, G, Hise of (he (heck Epic. 2d cd. (Oxford, 
H)U.) 

Ro'fRB, ( '. Die Iliaa als Dichtung. (Padorliorn, 1010.) 
Seymour, T. D. Life in the Homeric Age, (New 
York. 1907.) 

HOMERIC EDUCATION. — See Greece, 
Education in Ancient. 

HOMES AND REFUGES FOR CHIL- 
DREN. — See Om*llANS, I^DUCATION OF. 

HONDURAS, EDUCATION IN. — Hon- 
duras has an urea of ‘iO.OHO square riiik.s with 
a population, iu 190.'), ol 500,0(K), or l(‘ss than 
gIcvoii inhabitants to a square mile. The vast 
body of the people arc Indians, and (jf Ihese it 
IS esthimted that 90,090 ai-e uueiviliiicd. Tho 
republic is governed inider a charter pro- 
elaimed in 1804 whiob provides for the elotuitm 
of a president by por>ulur vote for a term of 
four year.H and a cohgiT,s>, the meniliers of 
which arc also elected by pojjiilar vote, in tho 
ratio of one to every 10, OHO inhnhitfuits, Tiie 
admlnintnitioii of public utTirim is iiitnistnl tu 
a couneil of six ministers, one_ of whom has 
general elnirgo of public instructimi. The eoii- 
stituiidu provides for a system of free, srciular 
jn'inmry schools, witli compulsory attemlaiiee 
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for children seven to fifteen years of age; but 
by lenaon of tlio aparseness of the population, 
and its racial character^ as well as the political 
upheavals of the country^ little advance has 
l3cen made in the general diffusion of education. 
The latest oiTicial statistics (1909) give the 
number of primary schools aa 660, with about 
32,000 pupils; an average attendance is main- 
tained of 75 per cent. For primary education 
the government expends about $140,000 (silver) 
anmmlly. 

At tlie chief town of ouch of the sixteen de- 
jjartmen ts of tlic ropiiblio is a school 

for secondary education (colegio) with normal 
school attached. The government subsidizes 
these dcparfcmcatal schools and also maintains 
a Central Institute (secondary) at the capital, 
Tegucigalpa . Recent efforts have been made to 
raise the standard of training for teachers and 
to induce young people to engage in the service 
by increasing the appropriations for salaries. 

For the higher grades of education the follow- 
ing establishments are maintained; At Tegu- 
cigalpa, the Central University, with depart- 
ments of law, medicine, literature, and Boicncc, 
In connection with the university there is a free 
public library, founded by President Soto in 
1880; the College for Women, with courses in 
modern languages, music, domestic economy, 
physiology, and hygiene; the National Scien- 
tific and Literary Institute* a manual training 
school ^ for mechanic ^ ana decorative arts. 
There is also a theological seminary and paro- 
chial school attached, which is supported by 
and under the control of the Roman Catholio 
Church, The National School of Medicine 
has recently been put upon a firm financial basis, 
and it is hoped that it may soon recover its 
former prastigo. About 25,000 pesos nro 
annually spent to support students of engineer- 
ing and otlior practical professions in the United 
States, Mexico, and Europe, The increasing 
demand for engineers has led to preliminary 
incasures looking to provision for tlieir profes- 
sional training cither by the reestablishment 
of the department of engineering, which was 
formerly hi eluded in the university, or by the 
organization of an independent school of en- 
gineering, 

Honduras, British. — A crown colony com- 
prising an area of 7562 square miles bordering 
on the Caribbean Sea, The population numbers 
about 41,000, The chief town is Hclizo. with 
population between OOOO and 10,000, There 
are forty-one pubUo primary schools in tho 
colony, maintained almost entirely by govern- 
ment grants, which amounted in 1909 to 3714 
($18,000), Tlic ourollment in these schools 
was 4417, and the average attendance 3187, 
or 83 per cent of the onrolhnent. There are 
also five private primary schools, of which two 
have secondary departments, and three private 
secondary schools. Belize is a center lor tho 
local examinations maintained by Cambridgo 
University. A, T. S, 


Raferences : — 

BuUntins of tho Amorican RepubUca. 

Foreign Reports. (London, anneal,) 

Oacela Oficiol de Honduras. 

United Stales C'onsK^ar Reports. 

HONOR SCHOOLS. — Examinations and 
courses for degrees in the English tiniversitics 
are divided into two classes; — the pass or 
ordinary, and tho honor school. The require- 
ments for the pass degree are less extensive, and 
demand less apecialized study than those for 
the degrees in tho honor schools. Generally 
the studies for jiasa degrees are arranged eitlicr 
in groups or arc partly prescribed and partly 
elective. The stucUos in the honor schools are 
narrowly specialized, and demand intensive 
study in one or two allied fields. The follow- 
ing arc tho honor schools at Oxford; lilera 
hxtmatiiores, mathematics, natural science, juris- 
prudence, modern history, theology, oriental 
studies, English language and literature, modern 
European languages. At Cambridge the honor 
schools arc known as Triposes and include; 
classical, economics, historical, law, mathe- 
matical, mechanical sciences, natural sciences, 
moral sciences, medieval and modern languages, 
oriental languages, and theological. At tlie 
Manchester University, to take a modem in- 
stitution, the honor schools aro classics, his- 
tory, English language and literature, modern 
languages and literature, philosophy, architec- 
ture, ccoiiomio and political soienccs, oriental 
studies, Celtic studies, Tho organization of 
honor courses in tho colleges of the United 
States is very recent. These are discuased in 
the article on Collegb, American. The 
Canadian institutions follow moregenemlly the 
English custom. 

Sec tlNiVEttsiTiEs; Camdridge University; 
Oxford University, etc. 

HONORARY DEGREES. — See Degreeb. 

HOODS, — Seo Academic Costume, 

HOOLE, CHARLES (1610-1067). — The 
most important writer on contemporary scliool 
practice of the seventeenth century; educated 
fit Wakoficld Free Scliool, and graduated from 
Lincoln College, Oxford (M,A. 1036). Ho 
was master of the Rotherham Free School, 
and afterwards Rector of Great Ponton, Lincoln- 
shire. In 1642, at the outbreak of tho Civil 
War, he went to London and, as Anthony fL 
Wood says, by the invitation of certain noted 
citizens he taught a private school there, be- 
tween Goldsmith’s alloy in Rcdcross Street 
and Maidenhead- Court in Aldorsgnto Street. 
By 1651 he had ronioved his private grammar 
Bchool to Tokenhousc Garden in Lo tilbury, 
not far from the Royal Exchange; wiiorc, as 
in tho former school, the generality of tho youth 
were instructed to a miracle,” He bocamc 
later Rector of Stock near Chelmsford in Essex, 
''where ho mostly spent tho remainder of liis 
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days with groat content to himself and his 
parishioners." Finally, Wood summarizes him 
as “a noted royalist and therefore suffered for 
it in tlio beginning of the wars, was a good 
Latinist, Grecian and Hebrician and admirably 
skilled in classical learning.” 

Hoole's chief book is entitled: A New Dis- 
covery [^Dcsoriptiou or Disclosing] of t/w old 
Art of Teachviff Schools, hi four smuU TreatiseSf 
concerning 1 A Feltij iSfcAoo^c, 2 The Ushers 
Duty, 3 The Masters Methodf d Scholastick 
Discipline — in a Grammar School, Shewing 
fn?w Childrm m Ihcir plaijmg years may Gram- 
mciically attain to a firm groundedness in and 
exercise of the Laline, Greek and //e6reio l^ongues. 
Written about Ttventy-ihree years agoj for the 
Benefit of Rotherham School, where it xoas first 
used; and after fourteen years trial by diligent 
practise in London in many parliculara enlarged, 
and now at last published for the general profit, 
especially of young Schoole- Masters, etc. 1660. 

At the end of tlie " Address to All favourers of 
good learning" Hoole gives a "Note of School 
Authors most proper for every Form of Scholars 
in a Grammar School," In one row' he places 
classical authors to be read, and in a parallel 
row subsidiary author.s to be consulted. This 
ho does for each of tho forms into which ho 
divides a school. Hoole, in the course of his 
work, gives the names of between 250 and 300 
authors and writers of textbooks allotted out 
amongst the difYorcjit forms of the school, nnd 
the New Discovery is therefore a most important 
storehouse of school bibliography. 

In tlie Petty School, Hoole shows how chil- 
dren should be taught “ with delight and profit," 
pronunciation, spelling, reading. The Ualier’s 
Duty is chiefly connected with the perfect ing 
of English reading and teaching Lily ‘a Gram- 
mar, The Master's Method deals with tho 
training of scholars in Gniinmnr, Authors, and 
Exercises; Greek, Latin, and He brew, The 
Petty School is a preliminary school * the usher 
deals with Forms I, II, ill and the Master's 
work begins in Form IV, 

Hoole deserves credit for 1 airing emphasis 
on tho earliest teaching of the child. Ho says: 
“ The Petty [i.e. French petit] school is tlic placo 
whore indeed tho first principles of all religion 
and learning ought to be taught, and therefore 
rather deserveth that more encouragement 
should bo given to the teachers of it than that 
it should be left as a work for poor women or 
others, whose necessities compel them to under- 
take it ns a mere shelter from beggary." ITciice 
he appeals for tho appointment of well qualified 
teachers for the Petty School, and the endow- 
ment of such posts with adequate funds, es- 
pecially praising Bathurst and Gouge for their 
efforts in this direction. He considers forty 
children as many as any quo teacher ought to 
have in one class. In the section entitled 
Scholastic Discipline Hoole deals with the 
Found in| 2 ; of a Grammar School, and appeals 
for provision of further schools and masters. 


Besides the jVciy Discovery, Hoole wrote: (1) 
An Kasie Entrance to the Laiine Toiigttc, 1649. 
(2) Terminaliones el Excmpla DecHnaiiomun 
ct Conjugationum, 1050 and 1C59, (3) Pro- 

pria Quge Maribus, Quae Genus and As in 
Pracaenti, Englished and Explained, 1050, (4) 
The Latino Grammar Filled for the Use of Schools, 
1651, (317 pp.) (5) TI KAINH AIAOrfKH. 
iVeruMi Testanmtum, link editioni omnia 
difftciliorum Vocabulorwn Themaia, quae in 
Oeorgii Pasoris Lexicon GrammaUce resohunlur, 
in viargine apjmuU Carolus Hook. In eorum 
scilicet ^ gratia??i, gid prima Graecae Lingme 
tyrocinia faciuni, 1053. (6) A translation of 
Malurinus Corderius's School- Colloquies, 1657. 
(7) Vocahitlarium Parvum A7iglo- Lalmum, In 
usxim Puendorum, qui prima Latinae Linguae 
Tyrocinia faciuni, 1057. (8) iScuknecs for 

children, English and LalUi from Leonard 
Culman, 1058. (9) A translation of Come- 
nius' Orhis Sensualiwn P ictus, 1059. (10) 
A translation of Catonis dhticha do Moribus, 
Dicta insignia Sepietn SapienHan Graeciae, 
Mimi Pubiiani, sive Senecae Proverbia, Anglo- 
Latina. 1059. (This contains a valuable Pref- 
ace by Hoole on his Methods.) (11) Chil- 
dren's Talhe, English and Loline, 1059. (12) 
The Common Rudiments of Latino Grammar 
Usually Taught in all Schools, 1G59. (160 pp. 
including Iiidc.x.) (13) E,xaminatio Gram- 
maticae Latinae in usuin Scholar urn adornatae. 
1G60. (14) A Century of Epistles English and 
Latinc; selected out of the most used School- 
Authors — viz. Tullie, Plinie, and Tcxlor. By 
imitating of ivhich children may readily get a 
proper style for writing IcUers, ICGO. (15) 
P, Tcrentii Coaiocdm Sex Anglo- Latinae, 
Edited by Hoole, 1GQ3. (IG) Aesop’s Fables 
English and Latin, 1700. P, W, 

K^feronces j — 

Adamso.v, Jr W, Pioneers of Education, (Cftmi>ritUje, 
1005.) 

Barnaud, H, Journal oj Education. Vd, 

XVII, i)i>. 101-207, anil Mp. 22-l-:i2l. Cnntmna 
Pdtu School: Usher* a Duly; Maslcr^s Mcihodt 
Schalafilic lUscipUnc, 
liicfionaru oJ National Uiaoraphy, 

Watson, roiiTKn. EnoUsh Grammar Schools io 
iCdiO, (Canihritlge* 1963.) 

Wool), Anthony a, Alhcnae Oxoniemes (18l7~l&20 

cd.). 

HOPE COLLEGE, HOLLAND, MICH. — 
Found (lil in 1851 as Pioneer School, reorganized 
as Holland Academy in 1857, and incorporated 
aa Hope College in 1860, this institution is co- 
educational and is under the nuspiccs of the 
Reformed Church in America, In addition 
to the college a prc|)aratory school and a sclinol 
of music arc maintained. The rcipiircmeiits for 
entrance are about fifteen units. The college 
coiU“.SL\s nro arranged in classical, philosojihical, 
modern language, nnd natural science groups, 
and all lead to the A.B, degree. There aro 
twenty members on the instructing stall. The 
total enrollment in 1910-11 wa^ 388, 
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HOPKINS BEQUEST AND THE HOP- 
KINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, — The fund 
was ustiiblished by the will of RUvard Hopkins, 
a London incTcliant who omigi ated to Hartford 
in 1638, and was many times governor of Con- 
neotient. Subscfiuotilly returning, however, 
to England, lie died there in 1658. After 
making other bcqucst8» he left the residue of 
ln« New England estate — liesides to 

1>G delivered upon the death of his widow — 

“ to give some encouragement in tliosc foreign 
pianiations for the t>vecding up of hopeful 
youths in a way of learning, j)o(h at the gram- 
mar school and eollcgo”; two residents of each 
Connecticut colony wore named to execute 
the trust. After some hindrance the trustees 
in 10C4 gave £400 for the grammar school at 
Hartford, ajid agreed to divide the remainder 
equally between the graniinar schools nt New 
Haven and Hadley, Mass,, tlio latter being 
obligated, however, to give to Harvard College 
the sum of £100, Eventually, New' Haven 
received £412 and Hadley £308, When the 
widow died in 1690, none of the original trustees 
surviving, their successors applied for the £500 
bequest, but were told that the estate did not 
sulTiec to pay it. In the hesitation to enter 
upon a doubtful suit at law in a distant court, 
nothing was done. In 1708 the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel learning 
of the failure of the bequest, moved in Chancery 
that it be assigned to the Society, Wlun’cupon 
friends of Harvard College mo veil vigorously 
in the matter and recovered nearly £800, prin- 
cipal and interest, of which sum the mimter in 
Chancery awarded three fourths to Harvard 
luul one fourth to the Cambridge Grainmar 
School. It does not now appear how this 
direction of ilic fund was? justined. 

The hei(uest so np))ortioned has been used 
in the main as directed. New Haven luis 
utilized lier portion most successfully. The 
Ho[>kiiis (Irammnr School, organized in 1668, 
has main tai nod an im broken succession nmler 
tho original trust, and has pro veil a most im- 
portant jireparatory school to Yale almost 
from the foundation of the latter. Hadley, 
Hartford, and Cambridge have Jiot nniintaineil 
separate foundations. Tlic hrst of tlie.se Ims 
merged its remaining colonial grants and dona- 
tions in tho town high school; the two latter 
maintain from similar funds chissititd masters 
in their respective lugli seliools. At (’ain- 
hriilge he is called the Hopkins classii'al muster, 
» . W. H, K. 

Retereuccs ; — 

Bai-'on, L. M. .1« fftnhrkal Di^cnurHO on the two 
hnmlri'dth Anniveraiifif of Md h'omnliny of the 
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U, S. Burifmi of Eilm-nlimi. ('•»»■ f’Jd. ISOO- 
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HOPKINS, MARK (1802-1887). -* Fourth 
president of Williams College, born at Stock- 
bridge, Mas.s., Feb. 4, 1802. He was iu- 
stnietcd by private tutors and nt tho Cilinton 
Acadcmjr, and was graduated from Williams 
College in 1824, Five years later he com- 
plolcd the course of inslriictiou at tho Berkshire 
Medical ScliooL He was for several years in- 
structor in private schools at Stockbrulgc and 
Richmond. Far six years (1830 to 1886) ho 
was a professor, and for tldrfcy-six year.s ho was 
president of xViUiams College. Under \m 
presidency the course of instruction was broail- 
eiicd and the system of discipHiio modified. 
Physiology and othcu sciences were added to 
the course, and he developed the theory that 
*' the college that is best is that in which there 
is tho Icnst government." He made tho per- 
,sonal innueiice of the teaching staff the chief 
factor ill the government of the college. He 
wns active in promoting the cause of education 
in mission fields, and gave three courses of 
leiitures on moral science before the Lowell In- 
.stttutc (1844, 1800, 1801). In addition to his 
numerous sermons and ad(lres.se.s on education, 
he publiHliod LacturcH on Moral Soicnee (1862), 
Cfirisiiati {1860), An Oid/i«c Hlndy of 

Man (1873), and Tmchingn and (Joutmh 
(1884). He died at Williamstown, Ma.ss., on 
june 17, 1887, luiviiig con tinned lib coimocLioa 
with the eollcgo as lecturer on mental and moral 
pldlosophy after ho re-sigiied the piusideiicy. 

W, S, M. 

For portrait, see p. 219, 

See Williams Colleuu, 
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HORMAN, WILLIAM (tl 1535), — English 
schoolmaster, liorn at Salisbury and ecluculctl 
at Wincliester He may huve studied at Cam- 
liridge, mid was follow of New C’ollege, Oxford, 
when he became master at h)toti in 1487; in 
1491 he l)eeame muster of Winehe.ster until 
|“)I)2, when lie lieeimie h'ilow and hiti'r viire- 
j>ro\’ost of Eton, Hormau was the author of 
nkniy works in the fields of history, theology, 
and grammar,^ His best known work wa.s ihe 
Valyaria^ published by Pynson in 1.519, a col- 
lodion of Hi'iitenees in IhigUsli and Latin ar- 
ningeil aeeording to subjects, e.g., de pAfu/c, dc 
im pula to, de esirrcilnmaidi^ d ludis, eti;. 'hie 
work presents an hiterestiug picture of school 
life ns seen by one who knew tho two he.st 
schools of his <lay intimately. In the A«h’- 
bosninin (1521) Hormiiii eanie to the defeo.se 
«)f Ins friend, William Lily ((/.e.), whose method 
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of toaohing Latin had been attacked by Robert 
Ainiyltington. 
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HORNBOOK. — A device for tonching the 
alphabet and the firrtt rending l(?ssona to begin- 
ners. 1 1 consisted of a flat board with a handle, 
and on this was i)nsto(l a sheet of paper contain- 
ing the letters of the alphalict, the vowels, coni' 
binations of vowels and consonants {<16, ib, 
etc.), the Benediction (In the Name of the 
Futlior, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
A »/('«)► tlio Loril’s Prayer, and sometimo.s the 
Itmnan luunerals. Over this Avas placed a 
thin sheet of transparent born, which gives the 
name to the device, held down by narrow strips 
of some thin metal and nails. The haiKUc.s 
were generally pierced with a hole l)y which 
the liornbook Avas fastened on the girdles or 
round the necks of the scholars. The backs 
of the hornbooks, sueli as wore used in noble 
families, wore sometimes covered Avith leather 
embossed with a picture of »St. George and the 
Dragon, ov Charles I mounted on a horse, or 
with silver or gold filigree Avork. AVheii the 
hornbooks came into use cannot now be traced, 
but they were certainly known at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. In a manuscript 
of Sa(:rol)08eo, c. 1442, a teacher is represented 
holding in his hand a Imard shaped like the horn- 
book, on wiiicli the Homan nninernls up to niiio 
arc written (see Smith, I^ara AnVimelicaf 
Boston, 1008). The liornbook, contniiiing only 
the alphabet, appears in an illustration in 
Hoisch s Margarita Phlhaophica/issnadux 1503, 
By the end of the sixteontli century the use of 
the hornbook is referred to ns a common prac- 
tice ill English literature. And so it continued 
to bo to the end of the eighteenth century, for 
in 1709 a large English dealer in hornliooks 
found tlmt ordcr.s for them came to a stop. In 
America tlio use of tlie hornbook was as Avidc- 
spread as in England, and declined at about tlio 
same time, the end of tlio eigUtconth century. 
The horn}3ook of the English and American 
ty[)e is not found in Europe, although .similar 
sliaj>ed alplnvi)et boards Avitliout the horn Avero 
used,asc.f/, in Holland (A 15 &aor(/je), Germany 
(ABC Tabella)f Erunec (/oWc/fe, carle, La Crai£ 
de par Dicu), Italy {nn abhici, centuruoln). 
Since the letter.s of the alphabet in hornbooks 
and primers Avero sometimes preceded Iw a 
cims, the first lino and frequently the Avliole 
alphabet was called criss-cross (Christ’s cross) 
row, It is known that the hornbook wnssomc- 
time.s made in the shape of a cross, although 
examples are difficult to find. 

Gingerbread hornbooks were familiar in the 
eighteenth century, the pupil being allowed 
as a reward to oat the letter Avhich he learned. 


Dcrl\'ative.s of the hornbook Avero the card- 
board and wooden liattledorcs on Avhich the 
letters of the alphabet were printed. In spite 
of the great vogue of hornbooks, very feiv still 
remain, and their value, once Id or 2d, has now 
risen to SI 00 or $150. 

Sec PiuMEii. 
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HORNE, THOMAS (1510-1654). — Head- 
master of Eton College, 3648-1054. Ho Avns 
educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 1024-1628. 
BetAveen leaving Oxford and becoming licad- 
niastcr of Eton, Horne had taught a private 
school (c. 1633) in London, had been master 
of the Free Scliool at Leicester for two years 
and hendinaskr of Touliridgc School from 1038 
to 18-lS. His .son William nccninc headmaster 
of liarroAv, Horne Avas a trairslator of the 
Jamia Linf/mrum — as 4lrawn up by William 
Bathe or Batfcus (1564-1614), liead of the Irish 
College of .Ie.suits at Salnmanca, The book 
therefore is to be distingiiisUed from tlio Jamta 
Liuguarum of Comcnius (g.t'.), Avho borrowed 
part of the idea from the Salamanca Jnnua. 
Iloriio's editorial Avork on the Salamanca Jamta 
is more careful than that of John Hnrrnar ((/,y.). 
Ho revised the Euglisb of the former ver.sion of 
William Welde and John ITarniar, edited the 
I^atin text of tlic »/«« no, altered tiic order of the 
words, and added marginal notes. It is inter- 
esting to note that Thomas Horne was the last 
translator into Englldi of the Salamanca 
Jamta Linguarum (1645) and tlie first translator 
of Comenius’ Janm Linguarum (.said to have 
been iiulilished as carl}' as 1034). In 1641, 
Avhilc headmaster of Tonbridge School, Horne 
puldlshed Manuductio in 

Aedem Palladis. Tliis book discusso.s the moat 
A'aluablc method of reading good authors. It Is 
one of the best works of the period for sliowing 
contemporary .school aims in the teaching of 
classic.'!, Horne realizes the place of observa- 
tion aiul comparison of Avords and aetdencos, 
as Avoll as phrases, and epitluds, and the mentnl 
(liscipline involvtul in tlu; alien lion to the 
niinutiao, of eojnpositioii, and insists, as Vives 
ami Ascham hail done, on eiitriu.s in pa])or 
books of all tliat 1ms ijeen observed in the read- 
ing of authors, and he gives u full aeciiunt of 
imitation in Avriting. (See Commonplace 
liooKft.) Horne also Avrotc Hhciorican Com- 
pendium {Lalino-anglicS), 1651. P. W. 
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HORTICULTUEE, EDUCATION IN. — In 
North America, a group of subjects has been 
assembled in colleges of agrieulturc under the 
general name of Horticulture, including fruit- 
growing or pomology, flower-growing or flori- 
culture, vegetable-growing or olericulture, and 
also ornamental gardening and the general 
glass-house and nursery subjects. It is not 
a homogeneous group, but it has so happened 
that persons have been trained to handle 
it as a coordinate to tho group of general 
agticulture. The group of general RgrieultuYo 
has included the main or prevailing farm organi- 
zation, tho raising of staple foodstuffs and tho 
rearing of animals; whereas horticulture has 
comprised many of tho adjunct and amateur 
and semi- urban phases of farm^ life. The^ old 
pedagogical group of agrloulture is being divided 
into its component parts, and in the most ad- 
vanced of the colleges oi agriculture, the word 
agriculture ” is no longer used as a name for 
courses; animal husbandry, farm mechanics, 
dairying soil subjects, and others, have been 
separated out of it: and there is now a 
tendency to sepamto tlie farm-crops part into its 
units. Similarly, horticulture is in the process of 
division. In some institutions the three main 
parts arc now separated or in active process of 
separation, Whether these and other parts 
of tho subjects shall be treated as separate 
entities and be coordinated under one ad- 
miniatratlye unit known as horticulture, is 
mostly an institutional question; but there can 
be no doubt that now or in the near future the 
parts must be handled by different specialists. 
Tim horticultural industries have now become 
much differentiated and often highly specialized, 
and they frequently comprise entire farming 
schemes; and this calls for a very free handling 
of the subjects in tho colleges. 

In this country horticulture has developed 
as a college subject rather than as a common 
school or training school subject. Only very 
recently have we begun with much hope of 
success to found special separate horticultui’al 
schools on the plan of European establishments. 
The earliest special developments of horti- 
ouUuro in the colleges of agriculture appear to 
have been in Michigan under Tracy, Garfield, 
and successors (W. W, Tracy was assistant 
rofessor of botany and horticiilturo in the 
lichigan Agricultural College in 1807, and full 
professor of horticulture in 1809); New York 
(1874) and Ohio under Lazenby; Iowa under 
Budcl^ 1876. _ Probably the first full professor- 
ship m horticulture in a university, with no 
other name in tho title, was that established at 
Cornell in 1888, Probably the first experiment 
station to employ a “ horticulturist waa tho 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
at Geneva, 1882. At present, horticulture is 
represented by a department or in the title of an 
officer in practically all the American colleges 
of agriculture, and also in experiment stations; 
and tho equipment in many cases is very large. 


In most early professorships horticulture was 
associated with botany, forestry, or landscape 
gardening. As a separate subject or chair, 
it was often an offshoot of botany. Although 
it touches affairs at every point, horticulture is 
primarily a biological subject, and it must always 
have the closest associations with botany. 

The Field of IlorlicuUural Education, — In 
tho specialization in colleges of agriculture, 
some of the subjects that formerly were in- 
cluded in horticulture are segregated to separate 
departments. This ia coming to be true of 
plant-breeding and of some of the other appli- 
cations of botany. But tho real field of the 
horticulture group still remains, sufficient in 
range and variety to attract the best effort of 
the very best men. In the applications, the 
colleges of agriculture must assuredly teach 
along the lines of public needs. The public 
needs in this field are well expressed in the kinds 
of hortieiiltural societies that are now most 
prominent. The vigorous horticultural societies 
ore of four kinds — pomologicnl, floricultural, 
market-garden, and nursery business, Theso 
represent four great horticultural trades or 
occupations; persona who arc expert in one of 
these occupations usually are not export in 
others. Every highly developed horticultural 
department should have at least these divisions. 
If it is not desirable, in any commonwealth, 
to have a separate nursery sub-department, it 
will still bo necessary to teach something of 
nursery practice as an underlying and co- 
ordinating part of ail good horticultural work. 

Each of these divisions must be in charge of 
a man who is export in the trade, as well as 
thoroughly grounded in the science and philos- 
opliy of the occupation. The laboratory work 
should be abundant, and it should cover the 
whole theory and process of tlie given art. In 
the pomological division there should be a 
laboratory of, say, thirty acres of actual orchards, 
in which all phases of the work, from start to 
finish, may be in natural operation ; and if these 
phases cannot be taught at the time of year 
when the students are in the habit of coming 
to college, the time of coming should bo changed, 
for the seasons, and tho operations tlmt follow 
the seasons cannot be changed to suit a tra- 
ditional college year. Similarly, in tho other 
lines there must be ample areas tlmt arc used 
ns teaching laboratories, y- actual nurseries, 
actual glass houses of practicable extent, actual 
garden farms in operation. All tho work, if it is 
to be of college grade, must be j^rojected on a 
background of sufficient training in the natural 
soieiiQcs and the essential arts. 

To meet the needs of rural civilization, it is 
essential that we buiW^ largo and in such a way 
that tho future necessities will expand our scheme 
rather than break it. In material equipment 
there must be (1) land, (2) a large area under 
plass, (3) orchards, nurseries, gardens, (4) build- 
ings containing special scientific laboratories, 
libraries, classrooms, and the like, (5) museums, 
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Tlio museums should be active teaching cquip- 
inonta. One museum might -well contain cross- 
sections of all the kinds of greenhouses and all 
greenhouse appliances; another, all the spray- 
ing machines, and these machines might be used 
on occasion; another, the hand implements of 
horticulture; another, all^ the horticultural 
pottery; another, the horticultural products; 
and others will be needed. In addition, there 
should be living nauseums, — one containing 
the trees and shrubs (an arboretum); another 
containing the variotics of fruits ; another con- 
taining the perennial and other herbs. There 
aliould bo some one place in every state where 
all those various tilings arc preserved and on 
exhibition for the information of students and 
the people. 

There is another class of subjects that is yet 
un(lcvelopcd in horticultural departments. 
The dairy departments of agricultural colleges 
are largely manufacturing enter prises; they 
manufacture butter and cheese and other milk 
proclucts. Thoy cover a definite set of problems, 
and this is one reason why they arc developing 
rapidly. There arc also horticultural manu- 
factures, — canning, preserving, evaporating 
of VO potables and fruits, the making of jellies 
and juices and other secondary products, — 
some or all of which should bo investigated and 
taught by tho colleges of agriculture. The 
utilization of the waste products of fruit grow- 
ing and vegetable growing has scarcely begun 
to develop in this country; and the manufac- 
ture of tlic staple horticultural products is not 
yet taught. 

As a Sdiool Subject, — In the public schools 
horticulture is not likely to be taught, in general, 
as a separate subject or class. Pieces of agri- 
culture arc put together into some kind of 
educational plan or sequence, and somo of these 
pieces are derived from horticultural suluects. 
In particular schools fruit growing or flower 
growing or other applications may be intro- 
duced to meet local demands. Gardening may 
be made a moat useful adjunct to school work, 
but its purpose in most cases — particularly in 
the formal school garden — is to provide a base 
for the development of nature study and for 
general training rather than primarily to teach 
garden culture as such. The influence of plants 
and of planting on children is notyetsufliclently 
understood. Horticultural subjects will bo 
increasingly important as means of putting tho 
pupil in touch with the situations in life. 

Tliere is undoubtedly to be a demand for 
special training schools and trade schools of 
horticulture. Ih'obably some of them will 
soon be difTcrontiated as floiicultural or other 
technical schools. The fact that so much of 
tho horticultural work is manual and is accom- 
plished under glass, makes it very useful as a 
training subject. In tho horticultural inr 
dustrics tlioro will probably be an increasing 
field for women, and horticultural schools for 
womon (one of which has recently been estab- 


lished in the United States) may bo expected 
to arise near many of tho populous centers. 

Amateur Gardening. — Gardening is the great 
outlet of the amateur. No other phase of land 
work offers such variety, covers so complclcly 
tho progress of the seasons, is adaptable to so 
many situations and climates, or allows such 
complete expression of personality. There- 
fore tho teaching of amateur gardening is of 
the greatest importance both for country and 
town. In the colleges of agriculture the com- 
mercial aspects of horticulture are chiefly em- 
phasized, but tlie amateur side may be expected 
to hecomo prominent as tho country matures. 
A different order of abilities is required in tho 
teacher of amateur gardening from that de- 
manded in tho handnug of education for the 
great commercial specialties, and we cannot 
expect the subject to develop strongly iii tho 
colleges until special toachcr,s are provided, 
These teachers must bo highly^ skilled in 
the feeling for plants and well trained in tho 
skill of plant growing, It is probable that tho 
special schools of horticulture, that are very 
strong on tho manual side, will largely meet 
these needs, particularly for town lot and subur- 
ban gardening. 

Literature, — There is a largo American 
literature of horticulture, but there arc no 
school textbooks among these writings (if wo 
excliido school-gardening texts). All tho texts 
on agriculture contain more or less horticulture; 
and horticulture is properly a part of agricul- 
ture. There are yet (1011) no books of college 
grade in tho generalized horticultural field, 
that arc proj^iared expressly ns class texts, but- 
many treatises on particular subjects aro used 
as class books and reference books. ^ Textbooks 
in fruit-growing, vegetable gardening, floricul- 
ture, and tho like, will undoubtedly soon 
appear, Thoy are particularly needed for col- 
lege work. Manuals of various kinds wdll bo 
helpful in the training schools. L, H. B. 

Horticultural Education in Europe differs 
from similar work in America most conspicu- 
ously in tho fact that it is never given as a part of 
a college or university course. Frequently there 
arc given special courses of instruction, essen- 
tially like those provided in the several " short 
courses of American agricultural colleges. 
Tho typical plan, howover, is that of a special or 

continuation ” school, in which attention is 
focused directly upon the technical training, 
little or no attention being given to the questions 
or materials of general education. 

One of the best of these institutions is' the 
Horticultural Institute (.ICdnigliches Gdrlncr- 
LehransUiU) at Dahlcm, in the suburbs of Ber- 
lin, This institution is thoroughly typical; 
and a brief description of its organization will 
give a fair idea of how such w^ork is conducted 
in continental countries. The institute owns n 
tract of approximately twenty acres of very 
excellent garden land inclosed by a higli fcnco 
on nil sides. Within tlic privacy of this in- 
313 
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closure live the director and a few workmen 
who are directly responsiblo for the care of the 
place. The plant consists further of a largo 
classroom building, n small greenhouse equips 

No stii dents live iu the institute l)ui If lings, 
though jn many other places the rcakiciice of 
students is an essential part of tlio plan. 
About the buildings is a small tract Itiid off in 
ornamental gardens, containing on a small scale 
the usual fentnresof an arboretum and mirsory. 
A large collGCllon of plants is made unnecessary 
through the close proximity of tho unrivaled 
Berlin Botanic Gardens. There are extensive 
plantations of dwarf and trained fruit trees 
aiui of small fruits. Garden vegetables are 
cultivated on a smaller scale. The course of 
in.struetlon covers two years, and is diviiled into 
three principal vocational lines: (1) garden art 
(Iniidscapc gardening), (2) fruit culture, (3) 
plant culture. Instruction i.s given chiefly by 
lectures, with occasionnl demonstrations and 
practieuma. There is less ficld_ work, either 
required or voluntary, than in similar courses 
in American agricultural colleges. The reason 
for this lies largely in the fact that applicants 
for admission arc required to present certifi- 
cates showing one year of vohmtary military 
service and three year.s of ])racticid field expe- 
rience. The work is designed, therefore, to 
meet the needs of men who have already entered 
iipoiv their professions and who have a fa illy 
substantial groundwork of experienco upon 
which to build tlieir theoretical education. 

A number of the European .schools are 
founded by particular societies or by local 
inumcipaYitics, in order lo assist spceml indus- 
tries. There is, for instance, a school for tlio 
canning industry in Brunswick, a district whore 
large quantities of fruit and vegetables arc 
canned; there is a school capccially adapted 
to the needs of vine growers at Geissenheim, in 
the wine district; and so on. Similar local 
schools, some highly spccialii^.cd and some more 
general in their scope, arc to be found in Swit- 
zerland and Austria. ^ Tho National School of 
Horticulture nt Versailles is the most important 
one in France. In England there arc several 
horticultural schools, mostly of a strictly local 
nature, the one at Wisley being jicrhaps the 
most faniou.g. In this coniioction, however, 
the work at Kew should never be forgotten. 
Here many of the be.st gardeners have received 
their training. The apprentice system is, 
however, the most popular method of training 
gardeners in England, atul is in genoml the 
typical metliod of ImrticulUirnl cduco.tiou in 
that conn try. F. A. W. 

Hee Aquicui/tural Educatfon; Botany; 
Gaudens, School. 

For icfercuces to the general field see under 
the artiolcs here referred to. 

HOSPITAL ECONOMICS. — Sec Nurses, 
Education op. 


HOSPITAL SCHOOLS. - A hospital moans 
primarily a guesthouse, and may be defined ns 
an endowed inn or public house for tho recep- 
tion of guests gratis, whether they were travel- 
pww, fthUdve-w 

or foundlings), or sick. Hospitals socin to 
have been unKnown to the ancients, Greek or 
Homan, in elnasical times. The Jews dispute 
their invention with the Eastern Christians, 
but the balance of evidence is in favor of the 
latter. The earliest hospital known to liistory 
appears \\\ the lukkllc ot the fourth century 
A.D,, when Eustathius appointed a superintend- 
ent of tliG Hospital (xcnoditchcion or plucholro- 
pheion) for the poor at Sebnste in Pontus. Epi- 
pluuiius speaks of it already as a custom for 
bishop.s to maintain such institutions ( //icre. 9 , 
75, c. 1). One of the first acts of Basil the 
Great (q.v,) on becoming Bishop of Caesarea 
was to include hospitals for travelers, the poor 
and the siek^ in the institutions which lie 
founded. Julian the Apostate directed the 
eslablishinent of state hospitals as rivals to 
those of the Christians, '^J'he Council of Clml- 
cedon in 451 placed the clergy in charge of 
Uos\utala on tho same footing as cUuvehos, and 
J II si ini ail {Codex I, 42, 40) deals witli the five 
classes of hospitals under the heading of 
“ bishops and clergy.** 

From the first hospitals became connected 
witli education. Among the carlic.st hospitals 
wore orphanagua and found ling hoaspitals, owing 
to the ] 3 re valent pagan practice of exposing 
infanl.s and deserting children. Constantine 
the Great liimsclf established an orphanage at 
Constantinople, and formally sanctioned tho 
gift ot endowments to tbom. The warden ot 
orphans {orphaiiairop^ts). a priest, was a high 
oflicial. The ornhanage nccamc the song school 
{Scola Cani(>runi)t find in Greek rituals the term 
“orphans ’* was used as equivalontr to choir boys. 

The enrlicat mention of hospitals in England 
is found in a letter written by Alcuin (<?.a.) to 
his old pupil Eanbakl II, in wliich he recom- 
mends to the newly made archbishop the csiab- 
lishinent of guosthousos (xonodoeheia) , that is, 
hospitals {hospiUdia), at tlio same time that ho 
discusses the organization of the school. St, 
Peter’s, afterwards euiled St. LeonarePs Hos- 
piUd, which has been imputed to King Athei- 
st an, e. 032, may well have been founded by 
h’anbakl II on Ale ui ids advice and augmented 
by Atholstan. By 1280 this hospital was used 
partly as a foundling lm.spital “ ministering to the 
poor and sick and lo infants exposed there.*’ 
There were twonty-thrcc boys in the orphanage 
niuler cliargo of a wonmiij and they, together 
wUh no less than thirty chonsiers, were edvicated, 
two masters, one of grammar and the other of 
song, being maintained to teach tliem. The 
dean nnd ohapt^n' of A*'ork attempted to close 
the school in 1340 because the master was un- 
licensed ; but the King upheld the school ns a 
royal foundation, and “ free from nil ordinary 
jurisdiction,” The two schools were still being 
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maiiitnincd in the Hospital in 1535, and only 
censed on the dissolution of t!io iiospifcnl, when 
the Cathccirnl Gmmnittr School wus put on a 
more substantial basis. 

At the Hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester, 
founded in 1132 by Hishop Henry of BJois, thir- 
teen poor men wore maintained, and dinners 
wore provided for a hundred other poor. In evi- 
dence /'ivcjj ill 1373 it appeared that among the 
Iiundrcd poor men had always been included 
“ thirteen of the poorer scholars of the High 
Grain mar School of the City of Winchester." 
There were also attaciied to the hospital four 
hired priests, and, probably a. later addition, 
‘Uliirtocu poor secular clerks’ scholars," ant! 
seven poor grammar {liUera(i) hoys, two of 
whom were called choristers and the rest served 
in the church, " luul the services finished, at- 
tended school in the same iiospital.” In the 
same inaniicr three scholars of Durham sciiool 
received food, drink, and beds in St. Cuthhert^s 
Almshouse at Durham (1190). In the oaso of 
the Hospital of Sb. Katharine by the Tower, 
founded in 1147 for thirteen poor women, six 
scholars were added jji 1272 to act ns choristers 
in the Hospital chapel or church. The six poor 
scholars are now represented by two elementary 
schools, one for boys and one for girls, in 
Jtegent's Park, London, since 1826. At Norwich 
Bishop SufTcUl founded in 1249 what ig now 
known as the Croat Hospital, originally God’s 
House or St. Giles' Hospital, intended for the 
infirm, under a master, four cnaplains, and four 
sistcis. In addition to thirteen poor people 
who were daily to receive dinner, there were 
also seven poor scholars who were to be named 
by the master of the gramirar school. By 1430 
the seven puoi' seholar^f had beeonie ehoristers 
in the Hospital church. The Hospital was 
dissolved by Henry VIII, who, however, pro- 
vided for its reconstitution by his will, and in 
addition to the Hospital a grammar school 
was to be cstablislied with a " scolcmnistcr " 
and usher “ to tee he frely without any reward 
other than their stypends of £10 and £6, 13. 4, 
and convenient houses." At Briilgewater in 
Somer.setshirc the rectory of Wemhdon was 
appropriated in 1285 to the Hospital of St. 
John, founded before the reign of King Jolm, 
for maintaining six more ehaplaius and "thir- 
teen poor scholars of ability to learn grammar, 
who should be maintained in the Hospital but 
attend the school of the town daily,' ►lieven 
other poor scholars of the .‘jeliooJ were to receive 
daily pittance from the hospital kitchen, pot- 
tage, etc, These boys were still being kept in 
this way in 1535, the da to of t)iD Valor Eede^ 
siasticus. Precisely the same arrangement was 
made at York, where St. Mary’s Abbey kept a 
boarding school for fifty boys who attended the 
cathedral grammar school. 

Instances proved by contompovarj^ docu- 
monts of the definite endowment of university 
education in connection with a hospital arc that 
of the Eiiglislimau Joyce or Joiccy at Paris, 


in St. Alary [s Hospital, a room in it with eight- 
ceil beds being set aside and stipeiids i)rovidcd 
for eighteen scholars or clerks. (See Com.i]OE.) 
Tins arrangement was imitated in the first uni- 
versity college in England, the House of the Val- 
ley Seholfirs^ founded at Salisbury, in 1202, by 
the Bis hop Giles of Bridgeport, in connection with 
aiul apparently in the precinct of the Hospital 
of St- Nicholas there. (iSce flaslidnll, Urni/er- 
sities of Europe, Vol. II, p. 706.) ^ So Merton, 
the curliest college at Oxford, was in con noc lion 
with a hospital for the poor at Basingstoke, 
Hampshire, to which the scholars might tlicni- 
selvcs retire when old or incapacitated. In 
like manner 8t. Bariholoniow’s Hospilnl Jit Ox- 
ford was nimexed to Oriel College in 1325, and 
St. .Julian’s Ilospitiil, Soulhnmpton, to Queen’s 
Gollego in 13*10. The colleges main ini ned the 
poor, init took all surplus to themselves. The 
earliest Cambridge college was originally 
planted in St. John’s Hospital there in 1280. 
Blit the bix>thrc« of St. John’s were “regulars," 
and could not get on with the secular scholars, 
so in 1286 the scholars were removed to wlmt 
is si ill ealh'd J'^cterhouse. Bt. JoJm’s Hospital 
was itself dissolved under a Papal Bull and con- 
verted into the present 8t. John’s College in 
1504, just as St.John’s Hospital at Oxford Imd 
been dissolved by the Pope and converted into 
the present Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1480. 
Both were following many precedents in con- 
necting scholai;:3 willi hospitids, though not of 
actual dissolution and conversion of one into 
the other. 

ifow imich neglect and malversation tliere 
were in the mnnagement of hospitals may he 
seen from the dccfco, (JhiVi Coniin{}U, of the 
Council of Vienne (13 10- 13 II), winch ftppenrsin 
the Corpus Juris Canouici (Glcment III, lit. 
XI, 2) under the misleadhig title of "Religious 
houses and tJioir subject ion to bi-sljo|>s,’’ hJo-sfc 
hospitals wore then in the hands, not of seeular 
clergy, but of the roUgious or regulars,^ pnrticii- 
lai’b' the Augustiniaii canons. By this dccreo 
the 0r4linary is given power to investigate and 
reform hos))itaU, which were no longer to he 
conferred I as eeelesiaslical heiudices. An ex- 
ception was made in favor of ilie military ortler.'^, 
the Knight.s of 81. John, and the religious, wlio 
were only to bo subject to ilieir own superions. 
In England the first Parlhnnent of Henry Vat 
Leicester in 141*1 iiive.stigaled similar eondi- 
tiona and eniiiowercd the ordinaries In hold 
i«qtnrio.s and reform tho hospitals. Tljcre was 
a lendoney more nn<l more in the fifleetilh 
century, witli the disappearance of leprosy, to 
convert the fujuls of ho.sjntnls to other uses; 
many liospiliils became almshouses, and many 
were coniioeted with educational purpntifs. 
Thus Will in III do la Pole, Earl of 8iilTtjlk, 
founded an nhnshouse, in which he also planU'd 
a gran 1 mar school, at ICwolme, in Oxfordshire 
(the license hoing granted in 1437 ami the 
foundation statutes made not earlier Uinn I4*(8). 
The" llowseof almcssc " or " Goddis llowse ” 
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wns to consist of two priests a«id thirtoen poor 
men; one of the priests wns to bo apte and 
able to tee hying of gramor, to whose office it 
shall longc and pertaync (liligcntly to tocho 
and informc ehildcr in the faciiHc of graincr.” 
The children of the lordship of^ Ewelmc were 
to be admitted to the school without tintiom 
The Hospital remains almost intact, but the 
school has been sadly modernized niul mauled 
to make it an clomontary school and so save a 
fow pounds in rates. This institution is of 
great historical importance, as the Earl of Suf- 
folk wns one of Hcnr^ YI s main agents and 
advisers in the foundation of Eton, which prob- 
ably owed its being in part as almshouse to hia 
influence and example. To the same influence 
may perhaps be attributed the school of St. 
Anthony's* Hospital, in Thread needle Street, 
for about a century and a half one of the most 
famous of London sohools. In 1441 the rec- 
tory of St. I^enct Fink was appropriated to the 
Hosnital founded in 1253 for sulYorcrs from St. 
Anthony's Fire, and later (1441) continued as 
a hospital for tiic poor merely. The endow- 
ment of the rectory was intended for the maiu- 
tcnance of “ a master of fit Infoiinors (Li/or- 
Wd^or) in the faculty of grammar to keep a 
grammar school in the precinct of the Hospital 
or some fit house close by to teach, instruct and 
inform freely (gratis) all boys and others what- 
soever wishing to learn and become scholars 
(scokdi^arc).” It was a school precisely on 
the same lines as Eton (q.v.), A song school 
had been already established in tlie^ preceding 
year for the choristers of the hospital. New 
statutes were made for tho hospital in M4C,and 
in 1447 the hospital was brought into connec- 
tion with Oriel College, Oxford, by malntnining 
scholars studying there. In 1475 the hospital 
was anncxecl to St. George's, Windsor, and 
suffered thereby, for tho canons, wishing to 
increase the surplus payable to themselves, 
out down the salaries of tho masters. The 
school,^ however, flourished in miiubers, and 
accordiijg to Stow, who was probably n boy 
there, Anthony's Hospital commonly 
presented the best boys and had the prize in 
those days " at the disputations held in St. 
Bartholomew's Midy on St. Bartholomew’s 
eve (August 23). A regular feud existed be- 
tween St. Anthony's boys and those of St, 
Paul's, the former calling the latter pigeons, 
because of the pigeons inhabiting then as now 
the churchyard; and the Paulinos calling tho 
Antonies “ pigs," because all stray pigs were 
the perquisites of the hospital. In 1589 tho 
schoel hud sunk to little more than a parish 
school, but it continued till the Fire of London 
in 16G0, after which it perished and was not 
rebuilt. The endowment was swallowed by tho 
dean and chapter of Windsor. At about the 
same time tho greatest of London Hospitals, 
then as now, St. Bartholomew’s, was connected 
with education. In 1444 John Stafford, chap- 
lain and citizen of London, left property to the 


master of the Hospital, including among other 
things "for the increase of the clergy and of 
divine service " £1. 13. 4. a year more "for tho 
diligent instruction of boys in grammar and 
song." This school has been loft unnoticed by 
historians of tho hospital, although it may well 
have contributed to tlio establishment of tho 
grammar and song schools in Christ's Hospital, 
when a sciicnic was made for the four great 
London hospitals at the end of Edward Vi's 
reign. While in the fifteenth century, far from a 
period of decadence in learning, schools wore 
added to hospitals, in the sixteenth hospitals 
were boldly annexed and converted to educa- 
tional uses, e.g. the Hospitals of St. John at 
Oxford and Cambridge. In 1601 John Stans- 
bridge (q.v,) became master of the Hospital of 
St. John ,tho Baptist at Banbury, whicli was 
treated as a school and the mastership as a 
schoolraastcrship ratlier than as a hospital ancl 
ecclesiastical preferment. Tlic school seems 
to have ceased in 1558. 

Tho Valov Ecdesiasticus of 1635 revealed tho 
extent to which the hospitals were mismanaged. 
In one after another there were only one or two 
poor, and tlio master took nearly the whole of 
the revenues to his own use, and wliere there 
were none ho took the whole. A large mimbor 
of hospitals were still in tlio hands of the regu- 
lars. Tho acts for the dissolution of monas- 
teries also included hospitals. So fell the Hos- 
pitals of St. Bartholomew ancl St, Thomas in 
London ancl Southwark, only to rise again in 
enlarged form. 

Tho greatest of all hospital schools was that 
of Christ's Hospital, London, founded in 1553, 
This was the only educational institution really 
founded by Edward VI in the sense of creating 
a now school where none had existed before ; 
and it was not founded as a school or for educa- 
tion primarily, nor was its site nor a penny of 
endowment given by Edward VI. Ills con- 
tribution to it consisted of a piece of parchment 
and some confiscated church linen, ancl the 
name of the Hospital of Christ, Bridewell 
and St. Thomas, the Apostle." Christ's Hos- 
pital was the deserted monastery of the Grey 
Friars, the Franciscans or Friars Minor, one of 
the largest churches in the 'city next to St. 
Paul’s. It was acquired by tho city from 
Henry YIII in 1547, and in 1550 the Lord 
Mayor, Sir Richard Dobbs, brought before the 
Court of Aldcnnou'a plan for the suppression 
of vagabondage and poverty by taking " out 
of the streets fatherless chiklrcu and other poor 
men’s child rcii that were not able to keep them 
to the late dissolved house of the Grey Friars, 
which they decided to be a Hospital for them." 
In 1552 the Grey Friars was prepared as 
Christ’s Hospital by the subscriptions and 
contributions of citizens and the common coun- 
cil, This was part of a general scheme to deal 
with every class of destitute poor, and the 
charter included the " Royal Hospitals " of 
Christ, Bridewell, and St. Thomas,” wliich with 
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St, Bartholomew’s, which the city niveady had, 
ninde up the " Pour Iloyal Hospitals.” In No- 
vember, lfi52, 380 children were admitted into it. 
It appears from the evidence of a contempo- 
rary, an ofTicinl of the Hospital, that it was a 
Foundling and Orphan Hospital for ** gutter ” 
chilch'Dii, and this is confirmed by the names on 
the admission book, which, however, only be- 
gins in 1556. In 1G39 it was ordered that no 
child be admitted under throe, but even ns late ns 
1053 out of 218 children 120 were under four. In 
1077 a rule wna made excluding children under 
seven. Education is so far mentioned in this 
charter in that it says that one of its objects is 
that “neither children yet being in their in- 
fancy shall lack good education and inalruction 
nor when they shall attain riper years shall bo 
without honest callings and occupations, nor 
that the sick or diseased when returned to 
health may remain idle and lazy vagabonds 
but in like manner may be placed and com- 
pelled to labour.” Grafton, the j>rinter, how- 
ever, who took a principal part in the estab- 
lishment of the Hospital^ and others were fully 
convinced of the necessity of educating their 
foimdlings and orphans. They put in two 
" scholeinaistcrs for the potties in ABC ” at 
£2. 13. 4. a year, 138. 4</. more than the barber 
and not half what the porters got; a “ teacher 
to wrighto” was paid £3. C. 8. a year; a 
teacher of pricksong £2. 13, 4; a “ scholc- 
maiater for musicko” £2, 13» 4. But thoy also 
provided for a “ Grammar Schoolo iiiayster ” 
at £15 a year and a “ Grammar Usher ” at £10 
a year, Grafton was put into the Fleet prison 
in Queen Mary's reign because ho anowccl 
“ the children to learn the English primer in- 
stead of tho Latin abaies [A B G’a],” tlio latter 
having tho Paternoster and prayers in Latin. 
At first the children were clothed in russet 
(brownish red cotton), but at Easter, 1B53. they 
appeared in tho blue cloth which has made tho 
Bluo coat boy ” so famous throughout tho 
world. But whorens of later years they have 
been noted for going about bareheaded, they 
originally had red caps. Queen Mary wished 
to suppress tho Hospital and put back tho 
Friars, but the Spanish Friars themselves ad- 
vised against it. Only one eiulowincnt was 
given in her reign, but in Queen Elizabeth’s 
subscriptions, bequests, and legacies poured in, 
and by Camden’s time, about 1690, 000 chil- 
dren and 1240 pensioners were maintained. 
But of these not more than 200 were in tho 
Grammar School, and only those who attained 
tho two highest forms, “ Deputy-Grcciana ” and 
*' Grecians,” were retained after tho age of six- 
teen. In 1673 tho above boys were increased 
in number by the Mathematical School of forty 
boys founded by King Charles II to prepare 
them for sea — one of the earliest iuBtitutions 
of its kind in recognizing that a classical cdu- 
cati6n was not good for all boys. In 1774 the 
girls were amoved to a separate establishment 
at Hertford, where a nursery, afterwards trans- 


formed into a preparatory school had long been 
established. Tho luinibcr was then 800, of whom 
about 200 boys under twelve wero^ at Hertford. 
Under a schcine of the Charity Commis- 
sioner ill 1890 the boys’ school was removed 
in 1902 to Horsham to an ample site and splen- 
did buildings. For about 150 years before the 
scheme the Hospital was practically governed 
by those rich enough to pay £500 for the privi- 
lege of being governors and having tlic pat- 
ronage of appointing the boys, with the result 
that tho class of boy had been more and more 
raised in w(faltU and tho class for whom it was 
intended was no longer found. A third of the 
bojrs arc now admitted by competitive exami- 
nation from elementary schools, and to that 
extent the original cln.ss has now been restored, 
(See Ghammar School; Puulic Schools.) 

The Blue Coat Scliool, as it was commonly 
called, became a model for other foundations 
of the same sort, though none of them attained 
the size or fame or educational advaucement of 
Christ's Hospital. Tho earliest of these was 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, hi 1594; tho 
Charterhouse, which combined an alinshouso 
for decayed gentlemen with a grammar school 
ill the old Carthusian Monastery of London in 
1011, but this catered more for tho louver classes 
like Christ’s Hospital; the Blue Goat Hospital, 
in the old St. John’s Hospital, Exeter, followed 
in 1632; the Green Coat Hospital, Westmin- 
ster, 1G33; ChcUiam’s Hospital, Manchester, 
1C51; the Grey Coat Hospital for girls, West- 
minster, 1700. Scotland also in George Hcriot's 
Hospital in Edinburgh, 1028 (see Heriot, 
Gkorgr); Gordon's Hospital. Aberdeen, 1732 
(sec Gordon, Roiiert); and diverse others, 
including Morgan's Hospital at Dundee, build- 
ing in 1807, followed tho example. (Sec also 
Hutcheson Educational Thust.^ A new 
crop oil a smaller scale sprang from the Charity 
School (qf.a.) movement in 1705. of which one 
of the largest remaining is the Blue Coat 
School at Shcfiiold. These later ones aimed 
rather at training children for domestic service, 
and gave no more than a purely elementary 
education, and were strongly condomued by the 
Schools Inquiry (Commission in 1807 as wasting 
Inrge funds for no appreciable education n I result 
or advancement of the children. Many of them, 
like Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, now the 
Westminster City School, have been turned 
into higher grade or technical day schools, 
meeting a much-felt want in largo towns for 
commercial and technical education of tho 
poorer boys. The connection of hospitals with 
general education has now practically^ ceased, 
except in regard to medical education and 
training, which are treated under a separate 
article. (See Medical Education.) A. P, L. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS IN EDUCATION.— 
Terminology. — V/jrion.^ tcims have been used 
to indicate the content of this broiul subject, 
to signify its connection with the homo, and to 
indicate the fact that seicncc, fine art, and the 
technical arts are fundamental. The terms 
most in vogue at present are either home cco- 
nomic.s, household scienco and arts, household 
science, or houschoid /u*ts. The English Board 
of Education has introduced the term house- 
craft'^ (1911). The term ^'economics" is 
perpotuated in the American Home Economics 
Association, and is used in a number of insti- 
tutions. The term “ household science mid 
arts’" would seem to include everything re- 
quired, but it is inconyeniently fong. House- 
hold science does not include the art applica- 
tion. Household arts, on the other hand, while 
it seems to emphasize the practicnJ OJ’ applied 
side, also implies a scientific and artistic basis. 
Tins last term is coming into common usage 
ill both the elementary and secondary schools, 
and its Use is spreading in higlior institutions. 
Other suggested terms arc “ Eugenics ” or 

Euthenics ” (freely interpreted, the art of 
right living). The iertn “household arts” 
covers all that has been included undor the 
terms domestic art” and “domestic .science,” 
together witli other more recently develojied 
industrial, oconoinic, and hygienic aspcclH of 
home iicUvities. 

Historical Development. — In certain forms, 
the suhiect has hud a long history. In the 
then roti cal treatises on education some )i liases 
of the subject are advocated in the sixteenth 
and sevinilecnth centuries, when Oojui'jiiiis 
(^.y.), and, in a more general way, Luther (r/.y.), 
and many others emphasized the cducntiounl 
value of household activities. In the (*ight- 
centh century tho philanthropinists (q,t),) gave 


stronger expression to this belief, and at the 
opening of the nineteeiilh century Ih',stalozzi 
and other reformers begun actuni 
mcutatiou for oducatiomil purposos. JOiirlier 
than this the institutions of the philanthro])iu- 
isls of (lerniaiiy and the elmrity scliools (f/.r.) 
of l?JngltUid hiul einpfiasizmlsuehaetivities ciuito 
generally for praeticid i>ui*posi'S. The luoiiuor- 

iul schools of Lancustcr and Bell usually inuiuil eel 
sonm iiwtriiction of this* character, iVmJlo' 
work was commonly found in all private schools 
for girls. *S(!wing especially hud a higli social 
status, and in the finer forma of luce making 
und cm blende ry was incorporated in tlio iirivuti* 
fiehonls for the well-h{n'n ns a ]iurt of the “ fin- 
ishing education ” of girls, so populur dining Iho 
eighteenth century. Tim claims for recognition 
of the domestic arts of cookery, laundry work, 
housewifery, and neodleeraft in the eurrk'uluiu 
of school or college received sj»ursc recognition 
in Europe before the middle of tlie nineleentli 
Century, After that date their introduction 
into any schemo for the education of women or 
girls \m for many years gradual, partial, and 
tentiitivo. During the hist twenty-five years, 
there has been (h'V eloped a remarkable range of 
diversified amt iiioi’t* or Je.s.s lHgJd.v organized 
courses of instruction in primary and secondary 
Schools, technical institutes, training colleges, 
universities, and institutions working for social 
betterment, Pcrii>atetic oour.ses of instruction 
arc avrangod in many countries for rural dis- 
tricts; wbihj post-school course.s, re.sidenUnl or 
otherwise, provide for the needs of ftirniers’ 
daughters or girls of the leisiire classes. In Uie 
United States these sulijia-ts have reccjived uni- 
versity recognition in the form of colh'gc courses 
for under and iiost gradimtc students. In Ger- 
many, tho United Xiiiigdom, and Ireland, and in 
Norway and Doninurk, increusing ntteidion is 
given to the .stiuly of the scientific priuciplos 
whicli undei'lie the practical ]>roce.sses. In the 
United Slates uhont the earliest recognition of 
this field was given by AIiss C’alhnrine M 
Bpccilun* (f/.i;.), a pioneer in wonuin’s odu cation, 
W'ho juiblished (IS40) .1 Tnudifte on Duinvstic 
Kconomy fot' the t/.sv «/ Younq L(t<f{cn at Home 
and at iSchoal. Ii\ England ilamiah Afijre 
(f/.y.), in the late eighteenth (umtiny, luul writ- 
ten on the subject. Tliv lo(?ul devehjiuncnt uf 
lirautieul tniiniug relating to household «ft.s sub- 
jects is given briefly in the sections on the si'p- 
a rate com i tries. (»See also B ei,o i u m ; !•’ u a n ce ; 
etc.) 

Aim of Instruction in Household Arts. — 
In its historical tlevtdopment tlie group of 
subjects may lie looked upon as a part of the 
modern movement for an educafion (lint vshull 
heller fit for daily life, a su-eaUed praclical 
ediiealion. More speeilieally it is an effort to 
b[d£ej* the Jjojwe life of flu* pi»op)c*, which origi- 
imU'd everywhere outside of, rnllu'i' than in, I lie 
selujo! system. The movement in llu' sehoois 
was s( re hgl honed by th(' development of cjthm- 
haudworlv, tin: subjects formerly classed as 
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manual training, which included handwork for 
girls as well as for boys. The earlier realization 
that systciuatic school training in these home 
arts was desirable^ and the later conviction that 
their importance justifies, if it does not compel, 
their adoption ns school studies, are the out- 
come of : (1) the growth of preventive medicine 
and hygiene; (2) the desire to counteract the 
disintegrating influences upon home life and 
industry of modern industrial and social changes ; 
(3) the recognition of women’s needs in respect 
of technical and professional training; ( 4 ) at- 
tempts to solve the problems of domestic 
service. 

If the fifteen or sixteen nations in whose 
educational institutions this teaching is now 
general are grouped into three divisions, the 
fact becomes apparent that the individual 
philanthropists or societies which started the 
movement in each country were prompted by 
one or more of these motives. State recog- 
nition and support is now invariably accorded 
with greater or less cordiality to this instruc- 
tion; but the pioneer work has been uniformly 
carried out by philanthropic service and sup- 
ported by private funds. 

Three groups of countries may be made 
according^ to the underlying aims: (1) The 
amelioration of home conditions, and the im- 
provement of exUting domestic work and 
methods (United States, Groat Britain, Ire- 
land, Germany, Belgium, Finland. Denmark, 
Norway, and Russia), (2) The solution of the 
problem of domestic service, alUioiigh there is 
now a tendency to move in the direction of the 
first group (Sweden, Holland, Austria). (3) 
Vocational and professional preparation (France, 
Italy, Hungary, and to some extent also Bel- 
gium and Switzerland). In Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, and Ron mania the study of the domestic 
subjects is still in its infancy, and attention is 
limited only to one or two branches. 

Much of the inspiration which led in 1389 to 
the simultaneous organization of cookery classes 
in Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Germany 
sprang from Great Britain, whore the pioneer 
teachers in the first three of these countries 
secured their training. Though the standard 
of training varies very widely (from three years 
to six weeks), wholly untrained teachers are now 
permitted only in France and Austria, and in tho 
rural districts of Switzerland. Norway, and 
Sweden, State inspection of classes is general 
throughout Europe. All teaching is gratuitoua 
in primary schools, usually so in classes for 
factory workers, and occasionally for adults. 
Fees, when charged, arc always low, necessi- 
tating heavy state and local subsidies. The 
urgent needs of the poorest classes dictated 
the utilitarian methods general in these courses; 
but in the girls’ secondary schools of Norway, 
iJelgium, Germany, Great Britain, and Ireland, 
tho tendency is now to connect them closely 
with laboratory work in elementary science nnd 
with art studies in the studio. Contrary to the 


usual custom, these subjects first found a foot' 
ing in the secondary schools of Russia, Ger- 
many, and Denmark, but they are not yet gen- 
erally adopted into primary education in these 
countries- Special training for matrons in 
institutions, asylums, etc., exists in Russia and 
Italy; Norway and Holland provide special 
inatruction for soldiers and sailors. Efforts 
to solve domestic service problems by special 
training though attempted in several countries 
have had but moderate success. 

General Content. — IVJien household arts 
began to form a subject of study in tho United 
States, cookery, sewing, and housewifery were 
prominent. The need of scientific and artistic 
foundations was soon felt Chemistry, physi- 
ology, and physics were early recuiircd in the 
course of Domestic Science, Tho science 
required was, however, elementary; but re- 
quirements have since been raised. Since 
the importance of the lioine for individual and 
social welfare 1ms been recognized, emphasis 
has been placed on the principles and prac- 
tices that have to do with the proper conduct 
of the home. The training of abettor class of 
wage earners is considered on the industrial 
side, so that from this point of view house- 
hold arts may be classed ns a social science and 
ns a branch of economics. Thus the subject 
has passed through three stages of develop- 
ment, all of which must now lie given weight: 
(1) practical, (2) scientific and artistic, (3) eco- 
nomic and sociological. 

The general divisions of these fundamental 
problems arc as follows: (1) The food supply: 
it3 production, manufacture, transportation, 
and cost; good quality in food, food sanitation, 
pure food and inspection laws; how to buy; 
composition and nutritive value; dietaries and 
menus; preparation and serving. (2) Clothing 
and other uses of textiles: textile fabrics, their 
primitive beginnings, their connection with the 
development of civilization; toKtilc nrU and 
crafts related to clothing and shelter; modern 
manufacture and cost of textile materials; tex- 
tile adulterations; functions of clothing and 
costume in health, beauty, and ethics of life; 
the wardrobe, its repair nnd care; the making 
of garments, huts, household articles and fur- 
nishing; design in textile garments and house- 
hold furnishing, (3) Shelter: the cost of build- 
ing, rentals, and taxes and insurance; house 
architccturcj sanitation, and mechanics; house- 
hold furnishing, for convenience, economy, and 
beauty. (4) Housewifery: processes of cleans- 
ing, preserving, and renovating all household 
materials, including laundering. (5) General 
management: the budget, accounts, savings, 
insurance; system in purchasing; inventories 
of liousehold goods; household labor; relations 
of employer and employee; division and order 
of work; labor-saving apparatus. Town nnd 
state laws that affect the householder.^ (6) 
Care of the family: special needs of individual 
members, as infants, children, the elderly; 
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lioiHG care of the sick; family needs and duties; 
mutual occupations and recreations; hospi- 
tality; municipal and state responsibilities of 
the liousoholder in connection with city and 
state sanitation. (7) The employment of wo- 
iiieii in industries, their occupations, wages, 
clubs, settlements, pleasures, education, plans 
of betterment; woman as a citizen, and her 
relation to civics and the government. 

Household Arts in the Elementary Schools. — 
Under the influence of the culture epoch theory 
{q.v.) many of the simple industrial and house- 
hold processes have been introduced into kinder- 
gartens and the early grades of school. Courses 
in sewing under special teachers seldom begin 
before the fifth or sixth grade, and in many 
schools they arc connected with lessons in de- 
sign and discussions on textiles. The handwork 
in the better class of schools is on interesting 
articles connected, with the home or the school. 
Previous practice of the stitches is given, but 
the “ model system reqxurin^ perfect work 
has long passed away. Organized courses in 
cookery and other forms of home work arc not 
usually given before the seventh or eighth grade, 
although in view of the fact that many pupils 
are then likely to leave, they are advisable in 
the sixth grade. The subject usually includes 
lessons on nutritive values and buying. With the 
present tendency to give vocational training in 
the last few grades of the elementary schools, 
cookery, sowing, inillinory, and dressmaking 
have been given nn industrial bias, and are 
broadened and sitrongthened by academic and 
art work, as they apply to the occupations. 
To meet the exodus from the sixth and later 
grades many cities have organized special 
household arts' work in the afternoons. With 
this vocational preparation is also growing up 
very slowly a system of vocational guidance 
(q.v.). 

The courses are still tentative, and need a 
further working out in practical correlation with 
academic work and art and with determiimtion 
of the length of time which should be devoted 
to the different subjects and the elimination 
of unnecessary material. The domestic art 
work in tire higher grades is usually conducted 
in the schoolrooms, although a special laboratory 
is provided in a few schools. Donic.stic science 
requires a special kitchen. Much discussion is 
centered about the use of individual equipment 
with small quantities of food and the group 
system around a largo range or stove. Most 
school kitchens are now equipped for individual 
work on the part of each pupil. It is felt that 
this method helps to economize material and 
tends to develop the pupil's initiative, but it 
docs not always give the ability to deal with the 
practical profile ms of cookery in the home as 
well as does the group method. Where the 
pupil cannot have enough material to make the 
process really practical, the best practico should 
include both individiml and group work. 

There are many practical questions of time 


division and laboratory management and 
equipment, but at the present there is much 
divergence of opinion in different parts of the 
country. Definite results, therefore, cannot 
be given. In general it may be said that in the 
lower elementary grades the time allotted is 
usually from twenty minutes to one half hour, 
The processes and raanip illation arc simple, 
and arc conducted by the regular tencliors in 
the grade rooms. In the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades the common practice is three 
quarters of an hour twice a week for two years 
for sewing and one and one half hours once a 
week for one year for cooking. It is felt, how- 
ever, for the latter subject that two periods per 
week would bo better. 

Hoxtsehold Arfs in the Secondary Schools. — 
Hero the work in household arts is too new to 
have evolved an ideal course. Ther e are di lYer- 
cut points of emphasis; in some cases there is 
an attempt to organize courses to secure college 
credit; in some the courses vary according as 
the previous training of the teacher concerned 
was in art or science; in other cases the previ- 
ous training and the future of the pupils is 
taken into consideration. There is also con- 
siderable variation according to the type of 
school; thus the classical high schools, if they 
do not neglect the subject, offer it as an elective 
or require it for one year, perhaps with electives 
in later years; the manual training, technical, or 
practical arts high schools and the recently or- 
ganized trade schools offer extensive work, often 
in close connection with business methods, when 
the students expect to become wage earners. 
The tendency is now not to leave the different 
subjects, e.g. sewing, dressmaking, millinery, 
cooking, etc., isolated from the rest of the 
curriculum; but the controlling aim is to give 
the students insight into the industries as tliey 
affect home and national life, into possibilities 
of greater economy in living, as well as higher 
ideas of woman's municipal resnonsibilities. 
Thus the courses arc being gradually related to 
instruction in art, science, industrial history, 
geography, and arithmetie, and courses m 
home sanitation, chemistry of foods, nutrition, 
dietaries and menus on the one side, ana 
household management, house furnishing and a 
study of costume on the other. 

In the secondary school the method and or- 
ganization are essentially the same as for the 
elementary, but longer time is given to discus- 
sion, Tho same principle holds good in regard 
to tho numljcr of lessons and the length of labo- 
ratory periods. In both domestic art and do- 
mestic science from thirty to forty-five minutes 
a week arc necessary for the best development 
of the subject through discussion, which would 
include a review of the ]iast laboratory work, 
plans for that which is to be undertaken, and 
the development of economic and social ideas. 
The teacher is much hampered by the lack of 
suitable textbooks, since those that are written 
accurately are usually too advanced for high 
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ficKool pupils. The Bulletins of the United method is parnllcl with the teaching of other 
States Departincnt of Agriculture, of the various college subjects. Lectures, discussions, nnd 
associations of Textile Growers and Maim- notcliook work inuy be ns accurately and 
facturors, and the BuUctuis for Farmers* Wives, scientifically conducted as in any of the natural 
published by Cornell University, afford ma- sciences or academic studies. There is no 
tcrinl from which the teacher can assign some dearth of sound reference hooks, so that read- 
work to be discussed in class. Laboratory ings may bo assigned and l ociiiircd, although tlic 
methods in the practical work in cookery and majority of those dealing with textiles are 
garment-making and in the housekeeping of tho written from the point of view of the mill and 
cookery^ laborntory do not diflfcr essentially, al- those on art in dress and home decoration are 
though in some places the experimental method rather trivial. Here, and especially in adyaneed 
may^ be used to a greater extent and the pupils work, tho oi>portiiiuty opens up for individual 
trained to work with a larger degree of hide- research, with all the possibilities of exact 
pen deuce, training that such work affords. 

In a technical or trade school, however, Equipment and Cost of Maintenance. — 

where preparation for a livelihood is given in the These of necessity vuty from country to coun- 
fourth year, a large amount of practical work, try, from region to region, and from scliool to 
requiring at least four hours daily, should be in- school. In some instances equipment runs to 
eluded. Tho content of a course that counts for the extreme of expense nnd elaborntcnoss; 
college entrance should be more intensive along in others an effort is made to produce results 
scientific Hnea tlian one training for home work with the simplest possible equipment, or at least 
or for a livelihood, that which approximates the home conditions, 

Household Avis for General 7'rauung in po.ssiWc or actual, of tiic children. Equipment 
College and UniverHity, — Since the secondary ranges from the simplest materials furnished 
schools frequently offer little or no preparation, by the child to whole buildings expensively 
the college courses in household arts are nccos- furnished. Any statement of details would of 
sarily elementary. Domestic art offers a study necessity be of suggestive value only and can be 
of textiles including microscopical work on liber, obtained from much of the practical literature 
chemical testing, dyeing and weaving, art in the bearing on the subject, to which rcfercnco is given 
design of costume, interior decoration, house- in the appended bibliograpliy. 
hold furniehiiig, household economios, and craft United States. — Historic DcvelopmnL — 

work in dressmaking mid millinery. Many Instruction in the household subjects origi- 
colleges now offer courses in foods and in the natod outside of the school system and in its 
chemistry of nutrition and sanitation, wliich modern form sprang from the renewed interests 
require not only elementary but organic chem- in all these lines at the time of tlic Philadelphia 
istry and biology as prerequisites. Practical Exposition in 1870, The w'ork was started in 
courses are given, but usually in tho freshman the eastern citica and was supported by private 
year and sometimes not for college credit, funds in classes outside the schools. Loss siic- 
Most of the colleges agree in placing a course in ccssful attempts had been made onrlior. In 
household administration in the senior year, Boston an alleinpt was made to introduce 
presupposing a study of nutrition nnd some of sewing into the lower grades as early as 
the domestic art subjects. History of industry 1854. This met with little success until 1805- 
and at least one course in economics or soeiol- 1860, Special schools of cooking wore cstnb- 
ogy arc also required in eonneclion with the lished in the two cities. Public demon- 
household arts’ work. Where the subject strators nnd lecturers aroused public inlcrost, 
counts for credit about one third of the sCu- and Inter n dcuuind folio weci for the t mining 
douts' time may bo devoted to housoholtl arts. of toaoliora. Cooking schools wore begun piL 
Normal Courses, — The content of these vatoly in Boston, by Miss Joanna tiweeney 
courses varies with the institution; but where in 1874, in 1877 by Miss Maria Parlon, later a 
diplomas, or degrees, or both are granted, there teacher in the Laasell Institute, whoso i>rpsi(lcnt 
are given courses in art as applied to costuino liad been interested in the teaching of cookery 
and house decoration, chemistry ns applied to in the South Kensington School. In 1879 the 
food and textile tests, biology, bacteriology, and Woman's Educational As.sociation of Boston 
sanitation, dietetics, practical work in cookery, voted to support a cooking scliool and made a 
millinery, and dressmaking, nnd housewifmx contribution towards it, and on March 10, 1879, 
laundering being sometimes included. Courses the Boston Cooking School was opened, in wliich 
in tho study of textiles as applied to the demonstration lessons wore given to young 
economic training of the consumer arc rapidly ladies, cooks, and girls. The school was put on 
developing, and in addition, courses in pedn- a permanent basis in 1888, and in 1908 was in- 
gogy and practice teaching. The chemistry corporated ivith Simmons College. Cooking 
covers elementary (sometimes a prerequisite) classes and kitchens were gradually provided in 
and frequently organic chemistry of foods nnd Boston schools nnd were taken over by tho 
nutrition, nnd in a few instances physiological public .school system in 18S.'). A normal class 
choinistry. was hokl in tho Tennyson Street School in 1S86, 

In ooUegc, university, and normal schools the and the Normal School of Cookery, which later 
VOL. Ill Y 321 
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became the Mar}[ Hemenway Department of 
HousohoLd Arts in the Massaclmsctts State 
Normal School at Framingham, was opened in 
1888, The School of Housekeeping, which was 
iaGorpovated with Simmons College in 1902) was 
opened as a private institution in 1897. 

In Now York City in tlie early seventies, tho 
churches opened sewing sehools. In 1876 the 
New York Cooking School was opened and was 
incorporated in 1878. It is now conducted in 
the United Charities Building. The Kitchen 
Garden Association of New York was incorpo- 
rated on April 10, 1880, and included in its ob- 
jects tlie promotion of the domestic industrial 
arts among the laboring classes. ^ In 1884 this 
association became the Industrial Education 
Association. To meet the demand for teachers 
of sewing tho first normal class was begun in 1884 
as a part of its work. Instruction consisted of 
teobnicai sewing alono, tov methods of teach- 
ing the subject had not yet been completed. 
Classes in cookery and domestic art were held 
for public school children, and classes where 
girls could be trained for domestic service were 
also opened. In the winter of 1886 a children’s 
industrial exhibition was hehh representing sixty 
aclioola and institutions from dilTorcnt parts of 
the Union. This brought childrcirs handwork 
before the public and had a direct influence in 
the development of the work in schools. In 
1888 tho Collego for the Training of Teachers, 
with a model school, was organized out of the 
Industrial Association, the name being changed 
to Teachers College in 1892. In 1911 tho 
School of Practical Arts was tlilferentiatcd from 
tho other pedagogical departments and thus 
the household arts subjects again became a 
central object of instruction. As early m 1888 
both cookery and sewing were introduced as 
regular subjects into the New York City public 
schools, one teacher being employed for each 
subject. Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
founded by Mr. Charles Pratt^ waa opened in 
1887, and scienco and domestic arts were in- 
cluded at the beginning. 

In Philadelphia classes in cookery were olTercd 
by the New Century Club in 1878. These 
classes developed into a cooking school under tho 
direction of Mrs. Rarer, which continued for 
twenty-five years. Drcxcl Institute, Phila- 
delphia, was founded in 1891, and instruction 
was begun in 1892. Domestic science and art 
were important departments at the outset. 
Cookery and sewing were introduced into the 
elementary public schools of PhUadclphia in 
1885, and had found a place in the Girls High 
and Normal School in 1880, 

The World’s Fair at Chicago (1893) with 
exhibits from Sweden and other European 
schools gave au iinnulse to sewing as a school 
subject. In the fall of the same year the New 
York Association of Sewing Schools was formed 
and served ns a center of information concerning 
courses, methods, and training, held conferences 
and exhibits, and issued publications; it grew 


into a national society and had groat influence 
in the introduction of sewing as an educa- 
tional subject into schools of various rank in the 
United States. In 1901, the society, considering 
its work accomplished, was disbanded, for do- 
moatic art had become a part of instruction in 
educational institutions throughout the country. 

In the West the movement began in tho state 
institutions, lUinoia, Iowa, and Kansas being 
the pioneers, Iowa seems to have been the ear- 
liest in domestic science, for at its opening in 
1869 the young women students were required 
to work each day in the dining room and 
kitchen. Kansa.s Agricultural College reports 
the teaching of sewing ns early as 1873*-! 874. 
In 1875-1876 lectures on food were given in the 
department of chemistry and a kitchen was 
fitted up in 1877. Women were admitted to 
the Illinois Industrial University (the State 
University) in 1870. TKc catalogue of 1871- 
1872 announced a School of Domestic Science 
and Art, In 1874 an instructor was appointed 
for this work. In 1875-1876 a well-organized 
course was printed in the catalogue. 

Present Status, — According to compilations 
made by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in 1909 and 1910 sewing and cooking are 
taught in 95 elementary school systems; 207 
high schools; and 142 higher institutions. 

Tho most complete list is published by tho 
Arnericmt /aurnaC o/ Home Eeonnmtcs, 1911, ns 
follows: (a) Collegiate Institutions receiving 
aid from the Federal Government, 32; (5) Col- 
legiate Institutions not receiving aid from the 
Federal Government, 102; (c) Normal Schools, 
102; (d) Secondary Schools receiving Slate 
Aid for Agriculture and Domestic Science, 64; 
(c) High Schools giving courses in Home Eco- 
nomics, 632. Special Institutions: (a) Schools 
of Domestic Science and Arts, 12; (6) Industrial 
Schools, 24; (c) Institutions for Defectives and 
Dependents, 26; (d) Part-time Schools, 26; 
(e) Institutions for Negroes receiving aid from 
the Federal Government, 17; (/) Institutions 
for negroes not receiving aid from the Federal 
Government, 69; ((?) Institutions for Indians, 
137. Total, 1243. 

Stale Universities, — (The statistics quoted 
arc taken from the Organization List of Colleges 
and Experiment Stations, 1000-1905; sec Bevier 
and Usher, The IIo7ne Economic Movement. 
Those of later date were obtained through corre- 
spondence.) Arizona, 1900; Florida (State 
Gollogo for Women), 1906; Idaho, 1897 
(dropped in 1899; two j^ears' eoiirso added in 
1903); Illinois, 1900; Indiana (Purdue), 1005; 
Kansas, 1910; Maine, 1909; Minnesota, 1900 
(work for a degree, 1903); Missouri, 1901 
(dropped in 1904; reorganized, 1906); Ne- 
braska, 1898; Nevada, 1901; New York 
(Cornell), 1908; Ohio, 1896; Pennsylvania 
(State College), 1907: Tennessee, 1003; Utah, 
1901; Vermont, 1908; Washington, 1909; 
\Vcst Virgima, 1899; Wiaconsln, 1903; Wyo- 
ming, 1907, 
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/S/ate Agricultural OoUcffc^, — A Wat of agri- Gstablighnicnt of the technicnl and vocational 
cultural and mechanical coHogea in the United high schools has nioro recently added many to 
States, published by the United States Departs the list of high schools, na, for instance, the 
moat of Agn culture, Jan. 1, 1910, mentions sixty- technical high schools of Cleveland and Cia- 
seveu institutions. Of the.so forty-seven arc cinnati, Ohio, Ncwtonvillo and Springfield, 
stated as having courses in Home Economics. Mass., the Cosmopolitan High Schools of Toledo, 
Two more offer courses in Dressmaking. Of the Washington Irving School of New York 
the fortjr-scvcn, thirteen are connected with City, and the William Penn of Philadelphia. 
State universities and appear in tho list of Others to be noted are the Practical Arts 
tliose institutions in the preceding paragraph. High Schools of Boston, nnd New Bedford, 
This leaves thirty-four state institutions which Mas.s. Other cities are following the load of 
offer sueJi courses, ^ these schools and in a few years eve 2 *y will 

Private Colleges. — Well-organized courses have its high school of practical training in 
are now offered in many of the endowed collegQS which household art has nn important part, 
and technical schools of the middle west. The Night schools in nil of the large cities also 
work in the South has developed well in the offer technical courses of high school grade, 
normal and industrial colleges. In the East, which aim to affect the art of everyday living 
Brown University lias included work in homo and the organir^ation and management of the 
economics since 1903 in the Woman’s College, home, Por fuller discussion of this movement, 
Simmons College, Boston, incorporated in 1890, see Industiiiai, Education. 
opened in 1902, to aid young women to self- Special InsiihUions. — Notable among tho 
support, uumbors the School of Household schools that may be classed as philanthropic are 
Econoffiics among its four scliools, Tho Worn- tho schools or classes connected with the Young 
en’a colkgCB of tho East, Bvyn Mawv, Mt. Women’s Christian Apoclation throughout tho 
Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley, do not country. In larger cities there arc wcll-dcvel- 
offer it, although they give courae.s in applied oped clepartmcnts which are also beginning 
science, economics, and sociology- that would bo training for domestic service, 
included in the home economics subjects in Courses in tho household arts are now^ given 
those colleges where such departments exist, iu a number of summer schools. One or the 
Vassar, for Instance, offers a course in house- pioneers in this fieUl was the Chautauqua Sum- 
hold sanitation and in the chemistry of foods; mer School, whore demonstration lessons in 
Bryn Mawr a course in methods of social re- cookery were given as early as 1879, In 1900 
search, and a graduate course in problems of well-organized courses were offered, the work 
nutrition (1909-1010). ^ now covering a period of six weeks. The 

In the colleges and universities most of tlio American School of Home Economics is a cor- 
coursea oiTerccl count for the degree of B.S. rcspondcncc school of good standing having its 
Graduate work leading to the M.A. is also headquarters in Chicago. This school has 
offered* In the University of Chicago the been valuable not only to housekeepers, but its 
home economics course counts for either publications of twelve volumes has been hclp- 
A.B., B.S., or Ph.B, The subject counts for fuliiischool work. The Lake Placid Conference 
college entrance to a very limited extent, of Home Ecoiioniics, founded by Mr, and Mrs. 
Chicago and Illinois give two points credit each, Melville Dewey in 1899, has developed into 
At the University of California domestic science the American Association of Homo Econom- 
under certain conditions counts from one and ics, organized in Dec., 1909, with a magazine, 
one half to six units. tho A?«cnca» Journal of Home Economics, 

In 1907 the North Central Association of Various branches of this Association exist in 
Colleges and Secondary Schools accepted different parts of the country. ^ The aubjcct, 
household arts and sciences inidcr the manual too. is discussed in other associations of teachers 
training group, the subjects to count as follows: and is becoming a prominent feature in the 
plain sewing, one unit; sewing and millinery, farmers’ institutes and granges. New York 
one unit; cooking, two units. The revisea City organized the Manhattan Trade School for 
Regent’s Syllabus for the state of New York. Girls ia 1902 and Boston followed in 1904 in 
1910, includes syllabi of sowing and textiles and the Boston Trade School. Both were nt first 
foods, which may prove a step toward tho under private control but were later taken 
counting of the subject for college entrance. A over by the Board of Education. These 
number of committees are at work on this sub- schools attempt to reproduce trade conditions 
ject, but progress is of necessity slow. in their instruction; consequently they arc 

Secondary Schools, — The growth of the work organized ns small factories. To aid the 
in the high schools was nt first somewhat trades and to develop a higher class of work, 
slow, but with the opening of the manual train- art, and academic courses adapted to the 
ing high schools in different parts of the conn- specific needs of each of the trades repre- 
try, the number of schools giving household sen ted in the schools arc given, “Wholesale and 
arts increased notably. Among these were custom work are taken in all departments. A 
the manual training high schools, Saginaw, system of business shops headed by trade work- 
Mioh,, Los Angeles, Cal., Providence, Il.I. Tho era who can teach as well as conduct workrooms 
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giv^s tUc students real business organization 
under which to work. The results in both 
schools show that such practical instruction 
enables the workers to enter better positions, 
to gain higher wages, and to eontiiuie to rise to 
more inniieiitial situations. 

Trauu'n^ of Teachen . — The training of 
teachers of domestic arts for elementary and 
secondary schools now finds a place in many 
normal and in many university schools of edu- 
cation. The training for trade school teachers 
is not at present ns well organisJed ns in Europe 
but has been begun at Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, and at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The formal training of teachers was begun in 
tiie Boston Cooking School, the Boston Nor- 
mal Sehool oi Cookeiy, the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers, Pratt Institute, 
and Drcjcci Institute. From these centers, 
and from the Kansas Agricultural Goltcge, 
tcacUeta were supplied for the new work all over 
tliG country . A ouc-ycar full Umo normal course 
was offered by the Teachers College in 1890, 
the course lending to a diploium Up to this 
time a thrcc-montha' course with a certificate 
was all that had been offered by this institution. 
At the present time the University of Chiengo 
and Columbia University train teachers of Uie 
household arts; tho former iu the School of 
Education, tho latter in Teachers College, 
Several of the state universities and agricul- 
tural colleges afford such opportumty. Pratt 
and Prcxcl Institutes continue their normal 
departments. Of M7 public normal schools 
in 1910, 103 schools offered one or more 
branches of household arts. Of the 42 iiistitu- 
Uons listed i\\ tho Lake Placid Ecjjort as train- 
iug teachers (1907) only seven were state nor- 
ma I schools or colleges. The dcinaud for 
household arts in tho state normals is on the 
Jiioreaso, however. This is due probably to the 
awakening in regard to rural schools and the 
quickening interest in hou.seIiold arts teaching. 

Training for Professional Service , — Tho 
training in America for higher professional 
teaching is helping to develop still other voca- 
tional positions for women. Leaders of cul- 
ture, artistic knowledge, executive ability, social 
and iuihiiiirlaV inlelhgencc and Iniginoss knowl- 
edge, are needed for such positions ns insti- 
tutioual directors, managers of settloinents, 
welfare workers, social secretaries, costiunO do- 
signers, interior decorators and craft workers. 
There is also an evident iiieUnatioii to courjUler 
that highly educated and trained women cau be 
successful ns heads of large business liouse.s for 
dressmaking, inilliuory, and eiti broidery, or for 
foreign buyers. Those deiuauds may lead to 
the offering of dijgrees for women corresponding 
to Miose hi tho engincGriiig courses for men. 

Domestie art has become an important factor 
in the medical profe8.sion and is used increas- 
ingly in work for epileplics, insane, and feeble- 
minded. Orthopedic hospitals, insane asy- 
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lums, blind asylums, orphanages, workhouses, 
and reformatories dud in it a valuable subject 
which while offering practical help also has an 
ethical and hy^iciiie bearing. Settlements, 
churches, and social clubs arc also using the va- 
rious subjects to help thorn in their work of 
betterment and in fostering a wise eiiioyment of 
life. M. S. W. AND H. K. 

Great Britain and Ireland. — References to 
tho importance of attention to domestic econ- 
omy in tho education of well-to-do girls are 
found in the writings of Hannah More, Eras- 
mus Darwin, and other educationalists in the 
eighteenth century. In 1S40 needlework was 
expected ” in national schools for girls and 
infants; it became compulsory in 1862. In 
1846 also tho Privy Council Committee on 
Education considered tho propriety of grant- 
ing a gratuity to schoolmistresses who taught 
domestic economy successfully in these schools, 
the reports of various Royal Commissions hav- 
ing drawn attcutioii to the appalling home cou- 
ditions of the laboring classes. School kitch- 
ens and wnsii houses were equipped in certain 
indiistriftl " schools, and during the next 
fifteen years frequent reference is made to the 
instruction of the female apprentices (pupil 
teachers) in domestic industry.*' The Privy 
Council concluded, however, in 1860, that as 
school laundries and kitchens w'crc "expensive 
to establish, expensive to maintain and difficult 
to conduct,’* they wmuld no longer "press for 
them," but directed that attention be concen- 
trated upon needlework. Hencoforwni'd until 
1875, domestic economy was taught sparsely 
and by theory only. In that year practical 
instruction in cookery under trained teachers 
was tccognized by tho Board of Education, 
and in 1878 tUo plan of cookery " ccutcrs ’ 
was started for primary schools; government 
grants for such classes in day and evening schools 
were first made in 1882-1883. A few years 
later experimental classes in school laundry work 
were held in London under a joint and most rep- 
resePtativG committee; but the subject was not 
admitted into the code until 1889-1890. Eight 
years later " practical housewifery ** was olli- 
cially "recognized** by the Board of Ediica- 
tioiu^ Another ten years, and domestic Science 
was rntrotluGcd: tho cxperhnontal study of 

definite problems in hygiene and doinostic 
economy. All these tonus were sunenseded in 
1905 by that of "doinostic subjects (cookery, 
laundry work, household management, dairy 
work, needlework, elementary drcssmcikiug). 
At this date tho curriculum^ was recast and 
household subjects were definitely regarded ns 
a part of tho program in all public elementary 
Bchoola, ineUidius special schools for menially 
and physically defective children. A eircidar 
was Issued in 1911, and tho new term, "house- 
craft," Was introduced. Domestic classes 
for adults, directly designed to improve the 
coiulitians of home life, were established nil 
over tho country in ISOO, as a result of tho 
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money inaclo available through the Technical 
Instruction Act of 1889. These atinuilnteil 
the provision by numerous private schools of 
couraesj reaicleatiai and otherwise. 

Women inspectors of domestic subjects wero 
appointed by tho government in 1889. The 
ofRcial recognition of domestic subjects in 
secondary schools is relatively recent (1900); 
admirable courses arc now becoming general, in 
which laboratory and art Nvork arc correlated 
with the practical domestic arts. Post-school 
courses increase in popularity, while the cxamplo 
set (1908) by King's College for Women (UnL 
versity of London), in its post and under-gradu- 
ate courses in household economics, is soon to 
be followed by other universities. Scholarships 
for the rasidontial housewifery centers and trade 
school courses for girls on leaving tho primary 
schools indicate other lines of progress in large 
cities. Hoys are taught cookery iit the sea- 
ports of three cpuuticg. The provision of in- 
struction for girls over eleven in primary 
schools ^ remains quite inadequate, though in 
1900” Hi 10 instruction in cookery was given to 
3 10,233 pupils; in laundry work to 1 18,040, and 
ill combined domestic subjects to 0707. Needle- 
work remains obligatory for ajl girls, but is now 
discouraged in infants’ schools. 

Tho revival of interest in 1875 was due to tho 
lectures on the art of cooking given by Mr, 
Buckmaster at the International Exhibition, 
London, 1873; 1874 saw the foundation of tho 
National Training School of Cookery, tho first 
of these “ recognized “ by the Board of Educa- 
tion for the training of tcaohcrSi ns well ns for 
the instruction of tho public. Though somo 
of these schools are now under the inaiiageiiicnt 
of piiblio education authorities, they were all 
foumlcd by private effort. Their union for 
examination purposes dates from 1876; ib 
developed in 1889 into the influential National 
Union for the Technical Education of Women in 
the Domestic Sciences, to whose persistent 
efforts muoli progress is due. So great was tho 
<loinand for teachers tliat many more training 
schools were opened in tho ninotie.s (thirty 
were recognized ” in 1807), when new subjects 
were added. Each training school issues its 
own diploma in cookery, laundry, housewifery, 
needlework, and dressmaking, under specially 
defined conditions; the requirements in gen- 
eral education and special training are being 
steadily raised, in spite of financial difficulties 
which have crippled their efforts. None but 
trumed teachers havo ever been sanctioned; 
their Asaociatioii, with a membership of 1100, 
was founded in 1890. 

Wales. In tho Welsh primary schools 
domestic art classes aro on much the same lines 
as those in England. Twenty-nine out of thirty- 
three local authorities made provision for 
90,000 girls from these schools (1907-1008). 
The first training school for the domestic arts 
wns e.stabli8hed at Cardiff, 1892. Cookery and 
laundry work arc now taught in most of the 
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girls’ secondary schools in AValcs, and a new three 
years’ home-making course (four hours a week) 
appears in the i>rogram of the 'Mnixed higher 
elementary schools at Ciiamorganshire. This 
county has by its enterprise in the initiafion of 
new developments in these subjects exercised 
great influence for good on adjoining local 
educational authorities. These include a 
wklcr {e.g, carpontonng, care of children) and 
reorganized curriculum; a greater onjphasig on 
the scientific anti educatioiml aspects of the 
domestic arts, with no loss of the ])raclical 
spirit; a more consistent and closer connoclion 
with general education and home life, Special 
rooms to facilitate these methods arc a feature 
ill now schools, A short course is now offered 
to students at the University College of North 
Wal(»s, 

Scotland. — Needlework is obligatory in 
girls’ primary scliools in Scotland; otherwise 
cookery, of which the organization now corn.'- 
sponcls generally with that in England, is tho 
only domestic subject taught. At first (J884) 
demon-slratioii classes wore frequently given to 
a hundred pupils, though prnctive was always 
limited to twenty-four. Peculiar to Rcotluiul arc 
the “supplementary; classes,'* entered, after a 
qualifying examination, by girls over twelve, 
from the primary schools. Nine liours a ivcck 
for from two to three years arc devoted to 
domestic science, while the general education is 
also proceeding. Tliere are twenty-i^ix such sup- 
plementary ceiitor.H in Ulasgow alone, with an 
attendance of over 2000 girls. The first Train- 
ing School for Cookery was founded in the early 
eighties in Edinburgh, as n result of Mr. 
Huckmaater's lectures; though official efforts 
to give a more practical Character to the exami- 
nation in domestic economy of fomalecaiulidutes 
for the touching profiissioii date from 18r)9. No 
recognition is yot accorded to the domestic arts 
in tho ficcoiiclary schools for girls in Scotland. 

Ireland, — No decitlcd interoat in timnoslic 
subjects was taken in Ireluml before ISSG. 
Tlio City of Dublin Teel ui leal School organized 
classes in cookery, dn^ssmaklng, and laundry 
(tlie hitter unsuccessfully) in 1887. The Dublin 
School of Cookery, Laundry work, and Dress- 
making, which owe.s il.s inilialion to the Royal 
Iiish Association for Promoting the Training 
and ICinpioy incut of Women, in connection with 
the Association for the Technical Training of 
Women and the enthusiasm of private individ- 
uala, dates from LS93, It was taken over in 
1003 by the Department of Agncullure and 
Technical Instruction, with the object of train- 
ing ttuichens, though short courses am given to 
women of all cIussdh. It is now described ns 
tho Irish Training School of Domestic Economy^ 
and considerable attention is given to tlio sci- 
ences fundamental to the arts of cooking luul 
cleaning. A residence house was opened in 
1909, where students^ undergo n peilcd of 
preliminary practical instruction, before tho 
two-years* course for teachers. A special one- 
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ycAr course in housecraft was organized in 
1910 at Alexandra College, Dublin. Three 
residential schools for -welCcdaeatcd girls wore 
cstnblishnd at the UrsuHne convents at W^ater- 
ford, 1004, and Sligo, 1008, and in London- 
derry, 1908, under tho manageiueiit of Victo- 
ria CoVloge. Eight covtcspondiug residential 
schools for working class girls arc scattered over 
the cQUntiy. Domestic subjects arc also taught 
(1909) in sixteen municipal and thirty-seven 
tccUnical schools in Ireland. Courses in every 
branch of doinestie economy, which adinkabl v 
combine the practical with tho ediicatioiml, 
have been carried on since 1901 in fifty-eight 
girls' secondary schools, under the Depart iiient 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. They 
are described respectively as auxiliary " 
(two years) or '* speciftl " (four years), and are 
obligatory on all j)upils. Needlework has al- 
ways entered into tho primary school program. 
Cookery, laundry, and hygiene classes were 
introduced in 1890, 

Denmark. — A few advanced educationalists 
advocated the introduction of domestic econ- 
omy into primary schools between 1870 and 
1880; but needlework anti hygiene only were 
taught. Tho first .school for tho training of 
servants was siaTted in 1872 by tho Crown 
Princess Louise, and hits remninccf the most im- 
portant among its successors. In the nineties 
several housewifery schools were started by 
private iudivUluals at Copenhageu and in a few 
provincial towns; of these some are residential 
courses, two to nine months. All have very 
moderate fees. A tentative plan for intro- 
ducing cookery and laundry work into the pri- 
mary ficliools of Copenhagen was adopted in 
1893, but it was 1898 before voluntary classes 
wore opened for the elder girls. Continuation 
classes were organized for workers from four- 
teen to twenty years of age at the same date. 

The domestic arts arc now compulsory (four 
hours a week) in tho primary schools of Conen- 
hageii and Frcderik.sbcrg, for girls in Class Vll, 
ago twelve to fourteen years, and in a very few 
provincial towns; nowhere in the country. 
Copenhagen and Freileriksberg have twenty- 
three centers — provincial towns twelve. These 
subjects arc taught in eight secoiuiaTy schools 
iii Copenhagen and at seven in the provinces. 
Peripatetic teachers arc employed in rural dis- 
tricts ])y various associations of w'oimui. Sixty 
to one Kuudred and sixty hours of instiuc- 
tioa are given to women and girls for a nom- 
inal fee. Little provision is made for the 
teehiueal traiiiiiiK of girls in Denmark, though 
the State subsidizes a school for profeasioiml 
dressmakers in Copenhagen and another for 
seamstresses. University coureea on the allied 
subjects of hygiene, chemistry, biology, etc., 
arc aeccsaiblo to women; and a state grant for 
further experimental work in domestic science 
was voted in 1005 to Frn Berg Nielson, one 
of the earliest advocates of housewifery teach- 
ing in schools. Practical demonstration courses 


in dietetic cooking have been also organized at 
the university for young medical men. 

Sweden, — A school of household training 
for girls was opened by n committee of ladies at 
Gothenburg in )86fi. The first of a ficiics of 
schools for servants was started in 1870 at 
StockKolux by Froken Hoetda Cromua, to which 
shops were attached for the sale of cooked provi- 
sions; but the first cooking classes in Sweden 
date from 1882 and arc due to Fru Hierta Ret- 
zius, whose name will be always honored in 
connection with the great work she pioneered 
in that^ country. The school was self-sup- 
porting in two years. It was presented by its 
founder in 1803 to the Higher Training College 
for Women Teachers, with the sanction of the 
government, to secure trained teachers in 
secondary schools for girls; with the result that 
in 1908 twenty-eight out of thirty-seven such 
schools wore eligible for the government grant 
in this subject. The instruction is carefully 
correlated with lessons in imturnl acicnco, hy- 
giene, bookkeeping, etc. Courses last one to 
three years, with one lesson a week. The Slate 
subsidizes four other training colleges for 
teachers in primary schools in towns and one for 
those in rural districts, the coursc.s last about 
eight to twelve mouths; feea vary, but are all 
low, A union of Swedish teachers was formed 
in 1909. A bill was passed in that year making 
an annual government grant of 00,000 kr., to 
promote this iuatvucUon iu primary schuolsj 
liigher primary schools, and people's high 
schools. No fees are permitted; classes are 
limited to twenty; the bare cost of the food 
is charged for the dinners, etc. School coursc.s 
usually Cover two terms — four hours a day — 
one day a week. Boys learn cooking in some 
of tho seaiiort towns and iu one agriciiltiirnl 
school; they also help the girls in the kitchens 
of the twenty " children's \vorkshop8," organ- 
ized in Stockholm. Forty peripatetic courses 
ai'o at work in twenty-one of the Swedish proy- 
inee.s, giving from five to seven courses of six 
weeks' duration each year lo from fifteen to 
twenty pupils at each course. A large number 
of private Mes dc fiancees, with very complete 
courses, also exist in Sweden. Courses are 
providetl for work girls in some factories. The 
raj)i(l dcvelopinent of thi.s teaching in Sweden is 
soinotiinos attributed to the ndmis.sioii of women 
to tho administration councils of scliools. 

Norway. — Great clVovts lo improve the 
education and general comlilions of tlie people 
were made after 1814, Public opinion was edu- 
cated by means of books and of a journnl, 
concerned Avith the need for greater cllicicncy 
in daily life, which appeai-cd 1 SCO- 1870, 
under the auspices of tho Society for Froniot- 
ing Popular Education, Fru hliiia Weltc.sen 
founded tho first school for domestic training 
at AbildsO, near Christiania, in 1805, and car- 
ried it on successfully for sixteen years. The 
inovernont groAV ni]ndly after tho establish- 
ment of the iir.st school kite! lens at Cliiisliania 
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in 1889, Now cookery courses are given School of Training in Housewifery, at first sup- 

in the primary schools of every town. The ported by priv^ate subscriptions, the pioneer of 

systoin is a combinatioii of the English and many successors at, <?,{/., Kripio, Tannefdrs, 
Gorman. Imtruotioii is closely correlated and Niborg. Courses were and are offered to 

with science work, hlousckeeping appeared teachers (for whom employment in schools of 
in the program of girls’ secondary schools in different grades is subsequently insured); 
1896, and is now a subject for examination at for girls on leaving school; for young peasants; 
the age of fifteen to sixteen. Needlework is und in high class cookery for ladies. In 1907 
compulsory in all schools. Trained teachers this society organized no less than twenty-three 
were employed from the first in nil state schools; peripatetic courses, with 293 pupils, from liftecn 

spcciul short courses being arranged for ordi- to forty years of age. The fees, five to fifteen 

nary staff toachors. Two 3 "ears’ courses in francs, arc supplemented by grants from tho 

housekeeping were introduced into training State. In 1892 a great impetus wns given to the 
colleges in 1902, and the government grants movement by the formation of a new union be- 
include traveling scholarsliips for selected tween men and women to work, in concert with 
students. Chemistry and physiology must be tlic Martha Society, for the advancement of 
studied at a university, and the domestic arts women’s education, with the assistance of 
at a training school of domestic economy, grants from the State (3000 francs per annum). 
General pedagogical training is also insisted Courses, varying in length from four days to six 
upon, in order to utilize the educative value of weeks, have been orgnnized by forty of its 
those practical subjects, to pennit of correlation, branches all over the country, and a residential 
and to dignify it in the popular estimation, school for twelve pupils has been opened at 
Excellent private housekeeping schools have Kolaris in Lapland. Cooking is not gen- 
bceii organized in different towns by privato crally taught in elementary gchoola, though 
iiulividunls or by societies, such as tho Society the instruction of girls has always included 
for Furthering the Interests of Women. Some needlework ond knitting, to which the use of 
of these arc self-supporting; others receive the sewing machine is now added. Ample pro- 
grants from the government, municipalities, vision for its acquirement is provided in higher 
benevolent societies, etc. They arc largely grade schools or by menus of classes for adults, 
frequented by young ladies. Courses adapted Russia. — The first cookery school in Eussta 

to the needs of working women are also pro- was opened in 1880 by the Society for tho Pro- 
vided. Free instruction is provided for oiio tcction of Public Health in St. Petersburg, 
third of the pupils in the provincial residential In 1888 a technical school for girls and women 
lioiisekoepiiig schools, a nine to ten was founded, which has now over 200 pupils, 

months’ course. The province defrays one In 1890 a second cookery school was founded 
quarter total expense; government defrays in Moscow by tlic Society for Propagating 
throe quarters. The subjects of instruction Practical Knowledge among Educated Women, 
arc cookery, garden, laundry, dairy^ needle- from which eight professional schools have 
work, chemistrj^, physics, biology, hygiene, etc. sprung. It supplies matrons for asylums, hos- 
Short penpatctic courses of cookery and house- pitals, etc. Four years later the Society for 
hold management given by trained teachers Encouraging tho Professional Training of 
are organized in some country districts by tho Women opened a similnr school in St. Peters- 
Agricultural Society. Residential schools for burg. Over 1200 students gained appointments 
tlie training of girls as domestic servants exist in the first six years. Largo numbers of scholar- 
in Bergen and Christiania, with a two years’ ships are given by private iudividimls and aocl- 
course. Cookery courses Ji a ve also been carried elios of importance. 

on for soldiers since 1900, while the first school Tlio teaching in the Russian training schools 
for the training of ships’ cooks and stewards ia of three typos, and generally is associated 
dates from 1893. with training in agncuUure: (1) courses in St, 

Finland. — Tho movement was distinctly Petersburg for the higher study of tliese arts, 
educational from the first, and well supported de.signed for girls who have completed their 
by traiucd teachers, many of whom took tlio secondary scliool course, to prepare them for 
course in M^nagdre P^dagogiqtte provided by independent work in agriculture and farming 
the people’s high schools; others being trained (1907, 255 students). (2) So-enlled_‘^ Stebiit 
for shorter or longer periods at the training courses,” from the name of their originator, of 
schools now available for the purpose. The which there arc three near Mo.se ow and Skov, 
interest of tho Associntioii of Pimiish Women designed for ^irls from liigher elementary 
was first aroused in the subject in 1889, when schools; these give both theoretical and practi- 
the organization of training upon educntionnl cal instruction in both branches of knowledge 
lilies was determined upon. Subscript ions {1907, 120 pupils). (3) Schools of a more tcch- 
siifTiced to send Mile, Anna Olsoiii (Mdme. nical character, of which there are twenty-one 
Quist) to study tho subject in iSweden and dispersed over the country under the Depart- 
Grcnt Britain, After taking her diploma at menC of Agriculture, which give very fail and 
Glasgow in 1890, aho returned, and in 1891 thorough courses of two to three or four years, 
bccaino superintendent of the Helsingfors mostly free for tho farmer class. All these 
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scliools are subsidized by the p;ovornmcnt to a 
total sum of 30,000 roubles. There arc also a 
few similar schools under the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. Schools of cookery exist at Kiev, 
Odessa, Till is, and other lar^e towns. So far 
the .subject is not taUglit in tlie public schools, 
but it is re(|uircd in institutions for orphan girls 
□f iiol>Ie birth. ^ t 

Holland. — Great attention la given in Hol- 
land to the training courses for teachers ami 
others. The.se are comprehensive, and include 
physics, chemififfcry, physiology, hygiene, book- 
keeping and laundry work; as well ns cookery 
niid dietetics. Diplomas aro granted after 
examination by the Union of Teachers of House- 
hold Arts (founded in 1900), which is subsidized 
by the Dutch government. Tliis union or- 
ganize.s vacation courses for its members by 
specialists; po.sscsscs an excellent librnrj^, inib- 
lishes an annual report upon the teaching of 
Iiousewifery in Holland, and is associated with a 
Kurcau of Women’s Employinents. The De- 
partments for Army and Navy reipnre that a 
proportion of soldiers^ and .snilor.s shall attend 
cooking courses, specially adapted to their rc- 
quircinonls, while other cour.scs are arranged for 
recruits to the colonial army. Members of 
the Association of Nurses and Sisters of Charity 
have their special courses also. The new House- 
wifery School at Amsterdam has furtlier or- 
ganized successful courses in dietetics for 
doctors and medical students, the lectures on 
biological chemistry and invalid diet being given 
by university professors and supplemented by 
practical work under the supervision of tbo 
school stair. There is a municipal school for 
training domestic servants at Amsterdam, as 
well as corresponding courses at the Hague and 
elsewhere; these last being duo to private 
initiative. Twonty-ono housewifery schools 
have been founded sinco 188S, which are kept 
ill close touch by their monthly journal. Nine 
prepare girls for examination in handicrafts, 
ilomestic and otherwise, accounts, bookkeep- 
ing, culting-out, dres.sinaking, 'and the care 
of children. The rciuaindor grant diplomas of 
various^ eradns, professional or otliorwiso, in 
lions e wife ry and conking only. The majority of 
these schools receive grants from the State, 
the province, and the city, whore they are 
Kituated. The mimerous clns.scs for working 
girls and women owe their origin and spread 
to various societies concerned with the public 
welfare, as well as private individuals; and to 
the.sc sources is due the provision for tlio 
training of philanthropic workers. School in- 
struction in practical cookery and laundry work 
is, .so far, confined to a few primary .schools in 
Leyden, the Hague, and Amstertinm; hut twelve 
of the chief cities ofYcr u.seful courses on leaving 
schools to girls who have gained their ccrtiri- 
cates, and the training schools provide evening 
classes and others for the general public. 

Belgium. — The first adrainistrative measures 
to promote the teaching of needlework in schools 


wore taken in 1874, though the subject only be- 
came compulsory in 1879. Technical training 
for women, designed to relieve the poverty and 
unemployment brought about by industrial 
changes, originated in 1844, and cookery classes 
for their work-people were organized from 1871 
onward by one large fi riii af te r ano thcr ; bu t tlic 
ample provision for training in the domestic arts 
by which Bclgunn is distinguished, is the direct 
outcome of a ^ravo social crisis — the strike of 
1880 — to which the inctBcicncy of housewives 
was believed to be a contributory cause. Or- 
ganized instruction, broadly speaking, dates 
from the year 1887. Public institutions for the 
necc.g3ary instruction of adults were soon opened 
by wealthy governors of provinces or societies, 
and after the experimental stages were passed 
received grants from the State, which subse- 
quently imposed its own regulations (1889). 
Great elasticity is permitted to meet local needs, 
and every effort is made to fix hours convenient 
to young workwomen. A complete course 
usually extends over Uvo years. Those classes 
are considered the continuation and rational 
completion of the primary school course. Groat 
impetus was given to this movement in primary 
schools by the central and provincial com- 
mittees of inlliicntial women instituted for the 
purpose by the Royal Decree in 1880; it spread 
in 1881 to fifty secondary schools for girls, where 
three years’ courses, essentially experimental 
and practical, now lead up to n diploma of 
caiJacity (instituted 1893), granted upon n 
syllabus and examination defined by the State. 
At the same time provision was made for the 
training of the necessary teachers at Brussels 
and elsewhere; at first by short temporary and 
holiday courses, until time permitted their more 
complete preparation. Hygiene, domestic econ- 
omy, and needlework arc taught in three out of 
the four years spent at a training college, by 
inductive, experimental, and practical methods. 
All instruction is under the direction of the 
MinisWre do I’Intdiieur et cle 1 ’Instruction, or 
of the Minlstf^rc do V Agriculture, dc Blndustrie 
et des Travail X Publics, according to whether 
it dents with adults or pupils still at school. 
The courses in hoiisewifory are usually brief, 
limited, and theoretical, for the State docs not 
advocate teaching the practice of the.se arts at 
this stage. Inspectora find that adults profit 
from the teaching far more than do children, 
though the system of instruction at centers is 
being introduced at Brussels, Bruges, etc., 
and is dove loping in connection with tho 
ca/diHcs scolaires. Admirably organized work 
is carried on by tho ^coks professiottcUes ct 
m6nag(ire$j which provide courses of from two to 
three years, and the 6colcs mduaffcres, which 
have courses of from one to two years, for 
girls from fourteen and upwards of varied 
capacity and social standing — chiefly lower 
middle class. About 300 of these schools 
existed In 1001, and their number is reported 
to hove largely increased, while their pupils 
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number many thousands. In each ^cote pro^ They owe their exist enco to private onterpiisc, 
fessionclle (trade school), domoatio economy and have, unfortunately, no conimoii standard, 
and gymnastics must be taken in the general The Forlbildu7igsschnlc7i^ which now cover tlio 
coiirac; but in the other two types of achools country, and the Fachschvkn (see Industrial 
mentioned, one half or the whole time rcspec- Education) include domestic art courses for 
lively is devoted to every branch of the teachers as well as pupils. Many teachers arc 
domestic arts. Grants arc given for outfit; trained loenllj’^, or in Berlin at the Lcito Huus and 
and nu annual subsidy of two fifths the c.xpcn- thcPcatidozzLFrocbd Huus (o.v,). Since no im- 
ditiiro is made to those schools which fulfill tional regulations exist for this purpose, groat 
state requirements. These trade, agriculture, diversity of requirements arc found, ^tate 
or domestic schools may bo under private or grants are inndo chiefly by the Uopartments 
municipal control. Many bursaries arc given, of Commerce and Agriculture, The former 
and fees vary widely^ according to the means of founded model state housewifery schools at 
the pupils. No peripatetic teachers or nmbu- Rheudt, Potsdam, and Posen, 1902. Great 
latory schools arc ponnitted in Belgium, ^ opposition exists to making these subjects 
^ Germany. — In 1792 Hippel, the friend and dis- <y)mpiilsory in primary schools, but many pri- 
cipie of fCant^ when advocating ihe higher eduen- vatc societies endeavor to supjdement the 
tion of women, drew attention to the need for omission. When given, school authorities are 
special training in domestic methods, on account responsible for all the arrangements made, 
of their influence on human well-being; but the The chief distinctive characteristic of Gei'niany 
fiist efforts made, a century ago, to arouse in- is the large development of residential home- 
tercstin the subject, resulted chiefly in the cstab- making schools (those of tho Diakoinenvmin 
lishment of schools for training servants, of which give all lessons in relation to tlic practical needs 
many were founded between 1815 and 1875. of life). They arc frequented by middle-class 
In Germany, the movoment is the outcome of girls, who pay good fees for one and a half year 
private initiative, and is warndy supported by courses. Uefcrcncc must bo also made to tJio 
\Vomen*s Societies, larpc employers of women's Society for Country Housewifery Schools 
labor, etc. These societies, of which tho Lcttc (1807), founded by Frau von Kortzfloiseh and 
Fcrem at Berlin was the first, sprang into life assisted by the Minister of Agriculture: 
between 1850 and 1800, though it was 1873 also of the traveling cooking schools for riirnl 
before the Grand Duchess Louise of Baden, districts, now at work in Baden, Bavaria, the 
with the support of the Womcn^s Assoeiatioii, Palatinate, Lower Franconia, and the llliino 
founded the first housewifery school at Carlsruhc, jirovinces. 

cookory classes for adults were started in Bor- Switzerland. — The most striking features 
lin in 1885, at the instigation of the Crown nrc the rapid spread of suclnustruclion, which is 
Princess of Prii.ssia, who, also, in 1888,^ secured taught entirely as an applied art, not as science, 
some housewifery instruction for working girfs. during the past ten years, and the accessibility of 
Frilulftin Foester pioneered the first cookery the classes. Courses arc given in the primary 
classes in a girls^ primary echool in J8S0. schools of a few towns and comnumes, but arc 
Munich, Nuremberg, and Augsburg followed universal in FortbiMimgsschulcn (continuation 
the example of Cassel. and added an optio'nnl schools), A r6c if sc/nden (trade schools), Ilanshak 
eighth class, devoted emefly to a very complete tungsschulen or 6coles m6mghc8 (bouaewifory 
course in housewifery, which is closely corre- schools) — resident and non-resident. fSliort 
latccl with general education — no epceinl courses are provided for factory and other 
teachor being employed. Thus organized in- workers, in urban and rural districts, A close 
Btruotion in domostio subjects came into being nllinnco between private societies and goveni- 

relativoly late, though great strides have been ing authorities tioes much to forward the niovc- 

mado in the last twenty years ; witness the inent, which sprang, in 1881, from the desire of a 

Official Code for Higher Gtrls^ Schools in group of ])rivato iiidividunls to iiuprovo tho 

Prussia, 1908, which requires that at least ono touching of needlework. This bccnnie obliga- 

year’s training be given to each girl in house- lory in schools in 1878, and is now canied to 
craft, tho rearing of children, and kindred great perfection in the trade scliools at Zuricli, 
subjoetg. Geneva, etc., which confine their training to 

So great a variety of agencies arc now cii- necdlccraft, housewifery, nncl commercial work, 
gaged in the promotion of tins instruction, that, 1881 saw the foundation of the first of nmiiy 
hi absence of imperial reports^ and stflti.s'iie!?, auccccdmg; (kofes hy La Socicii 

it is difficult accurately to de.scribo their work, d^Oliliit publiquedes Femmes, ^ There are many 
Sewing sohooLs of a high standard were tho first of these residential housekeeping schools olTcr- 
technical schools for women to get a firm fooU ing courses from three months to one year; 
ing ill Germany; ncGdlework is taught in every their fees vary, but are very low, 
grade of .school, classes being provided also for In 1895 the federal government decided to 
adults. The state and municipalities have only make grants to these and similar institutions, 
quite recently founded technical or industrial for training women in trades for tho clonicsUo 
schools for girls, such as are found in Berlin, arts, which from the first had received liberal 
Leipzig, Dresden, Munich, Stuttgart, etc. subsidies from the caiUoiuil and local authoH lies, 
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Trained teachers were drawn at first from classes for working girls (three months' courses, 
Germany now training schools exist at Beriio, five evenings a week), which now numher 
Zilrlch Fribourg, Geneva, etc. No general over 2000 — twelve pupils to a course. Un- 
ayUabus yet uwpoaftd. la tralwed teachers are the ^ccat obstacle Ui 

by the federal inspectress, but a good deal of progress, aS well as the absence of state interest 
freedom is ganclioncd. In Geneva girls must and aid. Both are probably due in part to the 
proceed, at tho close of their sixth year in the peculiar racial conditions and difiicuUios of the 
primary school) either to a secondary school, Empire, ()fficial attention has been concen- 
where there are now optional courses in the trated for years upon technical ns well as sclmol 
domestic arts, or to an kole professionale H and normal college training in every branch of 
minagtre, for at least two years, where one half the finest needlework for women and girls. In 
of tlio time is given to these subjects. Other the large and efficient trade schools and tech' 
towns are imposing similar regulations. Tho nicai institutes scattered all over the Empire, 
training of servants continues at Bern^ Fn- general and special instruction is given in lace 
bourg, nnd'>YintcrthuT, but has not so faTclr ecled work, lingerie, dr^smaking, millinery, enibroicl- 
fi sohilioii of the domestic problem. Elaborate cry, design, drawing, and painting, 
courses, domestic or professional, in every France. — Needle work was recommended as 
l)ranch of needlework, are ofTcred at a largo a school subject in^ 1850, and made obligatory 
number of special schools throughout the coun- in 1882, when practical teaching of the domestic 
try; they vary inlcngth from n few weeks to four arts was ofiicially, though not actually, intro- 
years, Very few of these classes arc free, as is duced into primary and secondary schools ; 
constantly the case with those conccrnccl willi an ^cole de manage was instituted at Ilhcims in 
cookery only. 1873, with a three years’ course for girls on 

Austria and Hungary. —In the eighteenth leaving school; similar cours cotnideincntaires 
century the Empress Maria Theresa (q.v.) were organiiJcd more generally in J 884-1887. 
isaued a general ordinance, reejuiring that girls But tim practical teaching of cookeiy and 
bo taught the best methods of sewing, knitting, housewifery has been generally brief, restricted, 
and domestic economy in every school; but a and fchcoroUcal, attention being concentrated 
century elapsed before the two former were upon elaborate needlework. The movement 
introduced into elementary education. Tho to perfect girls in this art was begun in Paris 
whole group of subjects was made obligatory in 1842; a society to cope with its rapid dovelop- 
in 1809, hut the regulation ns to housewifery ment was formed in 1850* Since 1886 these 
remained a dead letter and was suppressed in Mes professioneUes have steadily grown in scope 
1883. Opportunities for instruction in cookery and importance, Tho mornings are devoted 
are still chiefly the result of private enterprise, to general education, the afternoons to tech- 
tWiglvlattxidy some cducaUQnwvitUoxiUcabuvQ i\kci of 

recognized the movement. In Hungary, es- dressmaking and cutting, millinery j etc. There 
pccially, this has occurred, and instruction is arc eight such municipal technical schools 
given to the girls in the RepetUionf or higher (dcoles pratiques de commerce el (Vindustric) in 
grade schools. In I3uda-Pcst there firo thirty- Paris, with nn avernge of 300 pupils eaclu In- 
six such schools, numbering 4000 pupils, striictioii is free, scholarships being granted for 
Cookery is also taught in tho technical schools clothes and meals. In tho 6col€e profession- 
of that city, and in the normal colleges for elks mlnagl^res (tcclinical schools), each pupil 
women teachers, but nowhere yet in clcmeii- must have eight weeks’ practical cooking, laiiii- 
tary schools, though, through the persevering dry work, and housewifery during her three 
elTorts of private and educational societies, years’ course; but in part as the result of the 
courses are in amne instances provided in nn reltitivcly high level of cookery in Franco and 
annex to^ the schools,^ supported by fees and the belief that sucli training should be given in 
subscriptions. Austria and Hungary arc the home, practical teaching in these arts is 
chiefly responsible for ( 1 ) tlio schools for sorv- still far from widespread. The Orders of 1887- 
ants and others attached to restaurants for 1888-1889 remained dead letters; but a great 
the sale of the food cooked, started in 1883 by extension of the movement dates from 1897, 

the Society of Housewives, taught by expert when tho establishment of n training scliool was 

but untrained teachers. In 1906 the Union of rcciuired in every town of over 60,000 inhabit- 
Ilotcl Keepers combined with tho country ants, and classes m6naghes became obligatory 
housewifery^ aoliools to provide a oiie-year for girls over thirteen in every urban school 
course of training for teachers, from which much numbering over 250 pupils. Considerable in- 
stimulus IS expected. (2) The local farm or centivo was given by the conclusions on the 
housewifery sclioola, founded by agricultural subject formulated at the International Con- 
soQietiea in the various provinces, for the gross on Primary Education held in Paris, 1900. 
daughtora of hotter-off peasants after leaving &07(rs coinpUmeniaires manuels el mhwgers 
school. These include in their very practical for girls holding certificates from the primary 

curriculum the care of children and sick scliools were established in 1001, which cover 

nursing. (3) The general provision by factory two years, with a weekly total of thirty-aeven 
owners and philanthropista of free cooking and a half hours; and n three years’ course pro- 
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vidod for girls up to sixteen or scvcntcon in the 
ccoks primaires supdrienreSj in which needle- 
work, dressmaking, millinery, and hygiene are 
ineUided. Though students in the training 
colleges for prininry teachers do their own house- 
work, training is only given in needlework and 
(Irossinaking, two to three hours weekly for 
three years. In one or two cases in the lycles 
de jcuncs filled (public secondary scliools for 
girls) optional demonstration courses are df- 
ferccl, given by the cook of the establishment; 
they arc attended chiefly by girls who have left 
school. In 1903 the University of Lyons of- 
fered a two years' course to women, six lioius 
a week, on applied biology, bacteriology, the 
idle of women in the family, hygiene^ etc. 
The subject slowly gaining rocoj^nition m the 
primary schools of Paris, chiefly in eoimection 
with the caniines acolaireSf for which the elder 
girls prepare the food. No provision is made 
for the adequate training of teachers. Great 
credit is, however, due to the work of La Li^ue 
Palrioliqne dea Franqahea, for the promotion 
of such teaching as docs exist among women of 
all ranks in France. 

Italy. — The state and municipal recognition 
and support now accorded to the domestic arts 
is duo to tho influence of Queen Margherita 
at tho end of the nineteenth century, as well as 
to that of the venerable ** apostle of training 
in the domestic arts^'^ Signora Addle Levi Della 
Vida. The parent institution of the numerous 
acuole professionale established at Rome, Turin, 
Venice, Alilan, Florence, Naples, Parma, Bo- 
logna, Palermo, etc., for boys and girls of the 
working and artisan classes, was started by the 
municipality of Romo in 1878. The Ministor 
of Public Instruction (Signor BoccclU) intro- 
duced manual instruction into the primary 
schools in 1880; tho teaching of housewifery 
followed in 1901 and became obligatory in the 
scuolc profesaioiialcin 1907, These schools aim, 
witl\ every evidence of success, at the preserva- 
tion of educational advantages, while stress is 
coincidentally laid on the acquisition of practical 
skill. Pupils arc admitted, with a nominnl 
entrance fee, at ten year.s of ago, there to finish 
their elementary education and then to proceed 
to some special line of handicraft. All girls 
must learn drawing and cooking, while choice 
of three subjects must be made from needlework, 
laco, white embroidery, clrcssiunking, ironing, 
hairdressing, artificial flower making, geometri- 
cal and ornamental drawing and design, or 
bookkeeping, etc. The wages earned on leav- 
ing average double those of untrained girls. 
These schools are subsidized by the State and 
ntunicipalities. Several schools for the train- 
ing of matrons for factories exist in North Italy, 
Classes have been formed at Milan and other 
cities for the training of young girls of the 
working classes, while training for girls of tho 
upper classes arc provided at Rome in 1007. 
Tlie.so private efforts receive state aid. 

Australia. — Cookery has been taught in 


New South AValcs since 1890; by 1905 both 
sewing and cooking had been introduced into 
the public schools. Centers to \vhicli children 
from neighboring schools are sent hnvc been 
established throughout the State. The courses 
extend over one half year, with one meeting 
of an hour each week. The work is simple and 
practical, relating to duties of the home. Provi- 
sion has been made for tlic training of teachers 
for the subject. In Victoria there are some 
twenty-five fully ef|uippcd centers for cookery 
throughout tho State; the State is prepared 
to double any local expenditure for the erection 
of suitable kitchen and dining room. In West- 
ern Australia there Is a similar system of centers 
attended by children from definitely assigned 
schools. The subjects taught arc cookery, 
laundering, sewing, and housewifery. Perth is 
the fii'.st town in the commonwealth to cainhlish 
housewifery and a complete cottage. Hero 
cookery, laundering, care of sick, infants, and 
young children, besides house care and man- 
agement, house furnishing, and decoration, 
marketing, and cleaning. In Queensland many 
branches of tlio subject are taught in the numer- 
ous technical colleges and in " branch classes " 
(extension) where no teehnical college exists. 

South America. — The girls of the up|ier 
classes aro taught mainly in convents, in which 
the domestic arts include sewing, embroidery, 
flower making, and laco making. In the Ar- 
gentine Republic there are so-called ” profes- 
sional " schools in which domestic science and 
needlework are taught. At Buenos Aires three 
trade schools for girls arc maintained, while 
there is also a conmiercial school for women. 
Girls from seven to llurtccn in the primary 
grnde.s of Brazil have needlework. Higher 
work is provided in manual training schools, 
normal colleges, polytechnic schools, and scliools 
of arts and trades. At Montevideo, Uruguay, 
some branches of household arts arc taught 
in the school of arts and trades, 

Canada. — At present domestic science and 
art aro taught in a great number of tho large 
public school systems tliroughout tho country, 
usually by perijiatetic toacliers. For advanced 
work provision is made in many ngriculliiral 
colleges and special schools of household arts 
or science, the best known being the Macdonald 
Institute at Guelph, Ont., and the Macdonald 
College at Ste. Anno do Bellevue, Que, (See 
Canada, Education in.) A. R. 

In general sec the article on Indubthial 
Education. 
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HOTJSES, SCHOOL. — Sco Auchitectupe, 
School. 

HOUSTON COLLEGE, HOUSTON, TEX. 

— An inatitiitioii for the education of coloictl 
men and women, established in 184.1 Ele- 
mentary, college preparatory, normal, indus- 
trial, and theological departments arc main- 
tained. 

HOVEY, CHARLES EDWARD (1827-1807). 

— Normal school principal; graduated at 

Dartmouth College in 1852. Ho was principal 
of the High Scliool at Framingham, Mass., 
1852-1854; supeviutendent of the schools at 
Peoria. Hi., 1854-1857, and first principal of 
the Illinois State Normal Scliool, 1857-1861. 
Fie was editor of the Illinois Teacfier, 1856- 
1801. W. S. M, 

HOW, SAMUEL BLANCHARD (1700- 
1868), — Sixth president of Dickinson College; 
was graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1810 and the Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1813. He was president of Dick- 
inson College from 1830 to 1832. Ho was the 
author of several works on religious education, 

W, 8. M, 

HOWARD COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA. — An institution founded in 1842 under 
the auspices of tho Alabama Baptist State 
Convention. Academic ami collegiate depart- 
mcirta are maintained. Ten units are required 
for entrance to tho college, wliich grants the 
degrees of A.B. and A.M. There is a faculty 
of thirteen members. 

HOWARD, JOHN, — See Penoloov, Enu- 
CATioNAL Aspects op, 

HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE, BRpWN- 
WOOD, TEX, — A coeducational institution 
under the control of tho Baptist General Con- 
vention of Texas, founded m 1889. ^ Prepara- 
tory, college, normal, business, music, expres- 
sion, and lift departments arc maintained, 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. — A coeducationnl institution for 
nil races. Tho university buildings, witli the 
exception of the medical and law schools, stand 
on a campus of twenty acres. The institution 
maintains a college of arts and sciences, a 
teachers* college, a school of manual arts and 
applied ficiencea, an academy and commercial 
college, as well as the schools of law, medicine, 
and theology. The cuirauce Tcquiremeuts am 
fifteen units of work. The degree of A.B. is 
conferred on the completion of a college course 
or a four years* coiinsc in tho teachers* college. 
The entrance requirements to the school of 
medicine are those of the Aftsoeiation of Ameri- 
can Medical (jollcgea, and a four yeara’ course is 
olTercd. Tho New Freedmen’s Hospital affords 
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clinical facilitioa to the medical college, The 
school of law which is situnted in the city 
ofTcra a three years’ course, the requirements 
for which are a four years’ high soliool course. 
There are 121 members on the faculty. 

HOWE, SAMUEL GRIDLEY (1801-1876). 
— Founder of American institutions for the 
education of the blind; was born at Boston on 
Nov. 10, 1801. Ho was educated at the Boston 
Latin School and Brown Univcrsity> graduat- 
ing in 1821. Three years later he completed 
the course at the Harvard Medical School. He 
served for six years in the Greek war of libera- 
tion, and for a lime gave his services to the cause 
of liberty in the ill-fated kingdom of Poland. 
At the suggestion of Dr. John D. Fisher ho went 
to Prance in 1831 to study the methods of 
educating blind children, and in the following 
year he opened at South Boston the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind; and (luring the next forty-four years h(i 
trained the teachers and shaped the policy of 
practically all the schools for the- blind iu the 
United States. (See the article, Blind, Educa- 
tion OF.) One of his notable triumphs was the 
education of Laura Bridgman a deaf- 

blind girl, and through iior education the de- 
velopment of a systonr of touch training now 
widely used in the education of deaf-blind 
children. In 1846 ho was chairman of a com- 
mission for the study of i(Uoti(s and feeble- 
minded persons, which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Massachusotta Sciioo! for 
Feeble-Minded Children, In cooperation with 
his wife, Julia Ward Howe, he founded tlio 
Daily Commonwealth in 1851. He origiiinted 
the Massachusetts State Board of Charities 
and Corrections in 1863, — the first of its kind 
in tho United States,^ — and was its first presi- 
dent. Ho was intimately associated with 
Horace Mann (g.t).), in the establishment of 
the Massachusetts common school system. 
Ho wrote mnneroiis papers on the education of 
tho blind and feeble-minded, sevornl works on 
Greek modern history, and n number of text- 
books for thu use of the blind. W. S. M. 

See Bund, Education of; Dnaf-dlind, 
Education of tub. 
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HOWELL, JAMES ( 1 594 ?'-106G). — His- 
toriographer Royal of England (1661), and 
educationnlly of iniportnuce from his interest 
in advancing the study of foreign languages 
both by study jri England and by In's advocacy 
of travel abroad ns a means of education. He 
js now best known by his letters from abroad. 


Howell was of a AYclsIi family, educated at 
Horeford Grammar School, whence he was 
entered at Jesus College, Oxford, and gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1613. With foreign missions and 
secretaryships ho lived until 1642, when ho was 
appointed ns clerk of the Council, an arrange- 
ment upset hy tho Civil War. He turned to 
writing for a livelihocjd, and, as Mr. Arbor says, 
** ho is one of tiie earliest instances of a literary 
man successfully maintaining himself with the 
fruita of his pen,” 

In his Instnicliona for Forretne Travel (1642) 
ho claims to show ”by what course and in 
what compass of time, ones may tnke an exact 
survey of the kiiigdom.s and states of Christen- 
dom, and arrive to the practical knowledge of 
tho languages to good purpose.” In this short 
treatise he points out tho educational use of 
tr/ivoJ, " which bo not iniproperljr called 
a moving academy, or tlie true Peripatetic 
School.” More direct conlrilmtions of Howell 
to educational progrcs.s aro to ho found in the 
direction of linguistics. (1) He published a 
new edition of the Frciich-Englisli and Eiiglish- 
Frenoh Dictionary of Randle Cotgrave (Q.r.) in 
1650, adding his ” Animadversions.” The 
book is ad(lre.ss(jd to nobles and gentry, niul to 
merchant nd venturers both ErigHsh and the 
" Dutch hero resident *’ for cominereial pur- 
poses. (2) The Polyglot Diciionary of Howell 
marks the highest development, up to 16Q0, of 
polyglot dieiionarics, from the point of view of 
the English people. Tho comprehensive nature 
of tho work was intendod to meet the needs of 
nobles and gentry, of cominereial people and 
of scholars. Howell not only produced his 
modern languages lexicon, but did for aifoges 
or proverbs generally iu England what Erasmus 
had done for classical adages in Europe. Still 
further, he brouclit his native Welsh langungo 
ill line with other languages as worthy of 
knowledge and study by other nations. (3) 
Howell's Grammar. A New English Gram- 
?«ar, Prescribing as ccrfat^^ Rzdes as the Lan- 
guage will bear, Jor Forreners to learn English: 
There is also another Gmmmar of the Epanisk or 
Castilian Townj?, with some special remarks^ upon 
the Portuguese Dialect etc. Whereunio is an- 
7wxe(l Discours or a Dialog containing a Peram- 
hnlalion of fipain and Portuoall, which may 
serve for a direction how to irnvell through hoili 
ConnireySf etc. For the serdee of Her Majesty 
{i,e. Queen Catharine of Bragnnza) ndiom God 
Preserve, 1662, Tills contains tlio English 
grammar on one page and tho same rendered 
into Spanish on the other. Howell attempts 
” a grammar of English in itself,” not an 
English grammar, ” to learn another language 
as Lily for Latin and Littleton for French.” 
(See Holvhand.) Accordingly (p. 83) Howell 
writes an account of Divers supcrjl^ious letters in 
English Orthography, and advocates phonetic 
Bpelling us iiiiicb as poHsible, hia maxim being 
Frustrafii per plura quod fieri potest per paih 
ciora. F» W, 
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Modern S^hjects in England. (London, 1909.) 

HOWLAND, GEORGE (1824-1892). — 
Scliool supeTintendciit; was educated in the 
public schools of Massachusetts and nt Am- 
herst College, graduating in 1850, He was 
tutor in Amherst from 1850 to 1853; instructor 
in the Chicago High School, 1858-1 SCO; prin- 
cipal of the same from 1860 to 1880, and city 
auperintendent of schools in Chicago from 
1880 to 1892. His educational publications 
include Fraclkol Uinln for Tcachm of Public 
Schooh (1889), a grammar, several Latin texts, 
and numerous addresses on educational siib- 
jeota, W» S. M» 

Refereacfi! — 

Lane, Albert G,, et, al George Howland. Proc. N, E, 
A, for lfi04, pp. 222-231. 

HRAJBANTJS, MAUR0S. — Seo Uabanus 
Maurus. 

HROSWITHA. — Sec Roswitha; Women, 
Education op, 

HUARTE NAVARRO, JUAN DE DIOS, 
— Physician, psychologist, and educationist; 
born at SainWoau-Pied-cIc-PoTt, in Navarre 
(Basse-Navarre) about 1530, Though Preneh 
by bkUs, 'NP.a by HuwrWa 

name lives on account of his book, in which the 
mental activity brought to bear on the greatest 
educational problems affords ground for nam- 
ing it one of the most remarkfiblo original works 
issued by the pre.ss in the sixteenth century 
(J575h This work was translated from an 
Italian veraiou by Richard Carew (g.y.) in 
1594, with the title: Examen de Ingenios^ The 
Examination of merits Wit^. In which, by dtV 
couering the varielie of natures, is shewed for 
what profession each one is apt, and how far he 
shall profit ihercin. By John Huarte, Trans- 
lated Qvi of the Spanish tongue by Mr. CarniUo 
Englished out of his Italian, by R. C. 
Esquire.^ Insisting on the essential differences 
ill individual abilities, Huarte points out that 
it is thus necessary educationally to make an 
examination or trial of minds to sec the diverse 
natures or wits ” and from such an inquiry 
to determine the special directions from which 
they are to find anilAblc nutriment in the 
material of knowledge, 

Huarte suggests classification of pupils on 
the basis of temperament or of psychological 
clmraoteristics, rather than on common pos- 
session of the same details or bulk of knowledge; 
and claiming the authority of Galen, Huarte 
would wish slate oflicials to sound the wit and 


natural application of children so as to set each 
to learn the art most suitable to each, and not 
leaving it to them to act of their own choice.^' 
There is much that may bo regarded as anti- 
quated about Huarte’s views of temperament 
and the soul in its three aspects. But Huarte 
is certainly in accord with later educational 
writers in bis emphasis on self-activity as the 
principle of the human soul, in his theory of 
the efTcct of climate on character, in his idea 
of heredity and the influence of dieting on 
temperament and thence on educational pro- 
cesses. Huarte also takes up questions of 
parentage, on the ])hysical side, discussing the 
birth and prenatal conditions of wit^' in 
children. 

Huarte has taken ideas from Plato, and still 
more from Aristotle. Yet his debt is greatest 
of all to Galen (see I)r. Guardia’s Essai, p. 253). 
Huarte cites from classical authors and from 
the Scriptures in the manner of post-Rcnais- 
saiice writers. Dr. Gunrdia has given a full 
account of the critics of Huarte, 

Desideg Richard Carew’s translation in 1594. 
another was uiulcrtakcn in 1698 by Edward 
Bellamy, who describes the book as " useful 
for all Fathers, Masters, Tutors, etc.” It will 
thus be seen that the suggestion of Huarte 
logically led to the advocacy of child study, and 
he deserves recognition as one of the most im- 
portant of the pioneers of the subject. 

Huarto was aclvcraely criticized by Aiitonius 
Possovinus e Socle t-atc jesu, CuUura Ingetnoruni 
. . . Exanien Ingeniontni lo. HuaHis ex^ 
penditur (which first appeared in Possevinua's, 
R^6/to^/lcca selecia de ralione aludiorum, Rome, 
and atter wards was sepiirately pu’oViBVied, 
e.g. 4th ed., Venice, 1604): and by Jourdain 
Guibelct (Decteur en MMcciiic), Examen dc 
TExameii dcs Espriis (Paris, 1631). F. W» 
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HUBNER, JOHANN (1668-1731). — Ger- 
man schoolmaster and autlior of textbooks 
in scripture, history, and geography. He 
graduated at Leipzig, and for a time lectured 
there; in 1690 he became^ rector of the gym- 
nasium at Merseburg, and in 1711 rector of tho 
Johamieum at Hamburg in succession to Fa- 
bricius (^.a.). His success, ho^yevcr, lay more 
in his textbooks, especially Kurze Fragen aus 
der alteii und neiien Geographie^and Zweimal 
zwei and filnfzig auserlescne hihltsche Ilistoricn 
und Fragen (1714). Both works were trans- 
lated into many foreign languages, and the 
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latter at any rate had a great vogue for many 
years. The biblical stories wero short, and 
Iliibner’s method was to have pupils read 
them two or three times and then do ready to 
answer questions on the text. HUbner’s book 
furnished the questions without answers, Hiib- 
ner also isstied a number of school atlases 
and maps. Just before his death he published 
Oh f^anz6 Hisiorie dcr Refanmtwn in, fiiu/ziq 
huTze Redcn nehst cinem Schau^pieh von Be- 
Mrmg der Sachsen zum Christentum (The co?rt- 
pktG history of the Heformaiion in fifty brief 
Addresses, with a Plaij on the Conversion of the 
Sa.ro «8 to Chrislianity, 1730). 

Jleferencea : — 

deutseke Biooraphie, 

KiiiiR, C, Gesckichfe dcr Metkodik dee deulschen Valks^ 
Bchulunterrichta^ Vol. VI, pp. 58-00, (Gotha, 
1800,) 

HUE. — This term refers to the specific 
qualitative differenco between colors, which 
may, however, possess cquai saturation (q.v.j 
and brightnoas (g.v.). The hue nud tJm io7ie of 
n Color are distinKulshcd by reserving tho latter 
term for monochromatic lights (see Ooloii), 
while “ hue refers to mixed lights as well. Thus, 
red, yellow, blue, etc., are tones; scarlet, purple, 
crimson, etc., aro hues. Buff and yellow, lihio 
and lavonder, on tho other hand, would not 
differ so much in hue ns in saturation, or, to 
use the artist’s terminology, in chroma. 

11. P. A. 

HUGH OF ST, VICTOR (1096-1144).*- 
A twelfth-century scholastic thcologiaiv phi- 
losopher and mystic; was born at Blankou- 
burg ill the Harz, and at an oarly ago book 
the habit of tho Canons Regular of St. Au- 
gustine at Hamerlevo, near Halbcrstadt. There 
he received his early education. In 1115 he 
wont to the house of his order, tho cele- 
brated inoiinstcry of St. Victor, near Paris, 
where the entrance .seven years previously of 
^Villiam of Champeaux marked the foundation 
of the Vietoriuc School of mysticism. From 
1133 to his death in 1144, Hugh \va.s head of the 
sciiooi. Besides works on general theological 
subjects and on sacramental theology which 
cJiwof} hbn the thh o! Alhr he 

wrote a number of important treatises on mys- 
tical theology, namely, De Area Noe Uysiim, 
Oe Area Noe Morali, De Ffnitfafc Mnndi, De 
Arrba De A??iOrc Sponsi ad Sponsain, 

These are published in Migne’s Patrologia 
Aflima, Vols. CLXXV-CLXXVIL 

As a mystic, Hugh did not go to the length 
of Condemning all rational philosophy. On 
principle, he avoided the discussion of ques- 
tioiia which, though they occupied almost ex- 
clusively the minds of his contemporaries, 
scujued to him to be futile, Suoh, for instance, 
Was the question of Uuiversala. He himself, 
f-^peci'affy in tho work JSruditionis Didascadw, 
developed a system of philosophy in which ho 


attached paramount importance to psyoholog- 
jcal introspection. But while he appreciated 
philosophy, he maintained that all rational 
knowledge must be Bupplemeiited, and In a 
sense superseded, by mystic contcmjilation . 
He taught that knowledge is not to be valued 
for ita own sake, but as a means of attaining a 
contemplation of higher spiritual trutlis. In 
tho treatise Oe ConiemplaCxQne et efxis Speciehus 
(pub. by Haur 6 au in 1859) he distinguishes 
three stages ia the mystic life of the soul, Tho 
f.rst is tho preparatory stage, in which the soul 
by thought (cogitalio) seeks uod in the material 
world; the second is the meditative stage, in 
which the soul by reflection (meditatio) seeks 
God in itself; the third is tho contcinplntive 
stage, in which tlic soul by intuition (conic wi- 
platio) seeks God Himself. The faculties by 
which truth is perceived in these successive 
stages are called respectively " the eye of the 
flcsli," the eye of the intellect,” ” the eye of 
the contemplation.” It was by means of this 
doctrine that Hugh exerted a very widespread 
influcuce among mystical writers and tcnciicra 
all through iha Middle Ages, W. T. 


. (Paris, 188 C.), 

Patrologia Latina, CLXXV-CLX 


XVlI. 
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Catholic Encjfchpedia, s.v, Hugh of St, Victor, 
Hauhiiau, J. B. rftf Si. Fid4:*r. (Paris, 1850.) 

CEuvrcB de IlUffuca dc St, Vidor, 

Mionb, J, P. Pat 

(Paria, 1803 .) 

Miunon. Lcs Origince de la ^colaslxquc cl Ilugim de 
Saint Victor, (Paris, 1896.) 

Schmidt. //« 0 o von SI. Victor ala Pddagog, (Moisacn, 
1893.) 

TonjfEu, W. JfistOTi/ of Philosophu, (Boston, 1003.) 


HUGHES, JOHN (1797-1864). — Leader 
of the Roman Catholic movement for the 
division of the public school funds, and founder 
of St. John’s College; was educated at Mount 
St. Mary's College, Md., and attained distinc- 
tion as an ecclesiastic in tho Roman Catholic 
Church. Ho founded St, John’s College at 
Fordham (q.v,), and conducted the campaigna 
(which failed) during 1840-1842 in the munici- 
pal elections of New York City and the legis- 
lature of New York State for the admission of 
Roman Catholic schools to a participation iu 
the common school funds. \V, S. M. 

See ParocujaJ/ School System. 
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IlAssAKb, Joim R. a. Life of the Most Reverend John 
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HUGHES, THOMAS (1823-1896). -*• Au- 
thor of Tom Brown's School Days; born at 
UfBngton, Berks., and educated at Rugby and 
Oriel College, Oxford, At Rugby ho camo 
under tho influence of Thomas Arnold ( 9 . 1 '.), of 
wliom he ha^ draivn such a reverent picture in 
the .story of the school. By profession Hughes 
was a barrister, but his interests wore mainly 
in (he social questions of the day. He took up 
the GrtUBC of trades unionism, coCpcration, ancf 
the relations between employers and workmen* 
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Tic M*as intimately associated with F. D. stimulating of public opinion — throufih press 
jMjiurice (q.v.), the Ciiristiun Socialist move- and pulpit, through special literature and 
incnt, and the Working Men’s Coilegc in Great through ejfhibitions — to a more humane at- 
Ormond St., London. Here ho conducted a titudo and practice. Only the first of these 
Jlilde class, out of which cainc his work, Tfw phases will be dealt with here. 

Manlincftfi oj Chrisi (1S79). He was principal The philoaophy underlying humane oduca- 
of the college from 1S72 to 1883. His interest lion varies among its advocates. As a rule 
in social reform influenced him to enter poll- the basis is emotional rather than rationalistic, 
tics, and from 1805 to 1874 ho sat in the House This basis fincla its most coiisiatoiit cxpreBsioa 
of Commons, His admiration for Lowell in the view of an equality of absolute rights on 
prompted him to visit New York and Boston, the part of all sentient creatures. It is rc- 
where ho was received with enthusiasm as the garded aa a mistake to suppose that the rights 
author of Tom Broxon's School Daijs and ns n of animals arc in any way antagonistic to the 
sympathizer with the North during the Civil ■ rights of men. Animnla, as well as men, in 
War. In America, too, at Rugby, Tonn., ho this view, have the right to live a natural life, 
established a colony on a codperativo basia, to attain m individual development, subject 
which, however, was financially a failure. to the limitations imposed by the permanent 

In addition to Tom Ihoion’s School DaySj needs and interests of the community. And 
which he wrote in 1853 and published anony- in detenniniug what the.se pcrinancnt interests 
mously in 1857, Hughes was the author of are, there should be equality of claim on the 
Tom Brown at Oxford (1801); The Scouring of part of all orders of animal creation. Tliis is a 
the White Horse (1889); Memoir of a ISrolher philosophy of mdivichial ism applied to all sen- 
(1873); Vacatiim i^amWea (1895). But his tiont life. Another view, that may properly 
fame wiW^ always rest on Tom Broiiufs School be contrasted^ ■wUb this, wmuld take uito nc- 
Day$f which, more than any other work, 8i>road count the desires and plca.surcs of the inferior 
far and wide the fame of Rugby, the reforms animals, but not from the standpoint of the 
of Am old, and the .'ipirit of tlic public Bchool. positive rights of the animals themselves. 
For .some time it ^viis thought that tho proto- Man's sovereignty over tlie animal kingdom 
ty])e of Tom was Hughes himself or his elder is recognized, and the effects of man’s nets upon 
lirotlier, George, and that Arthur was Dean human oliaractor and welfare is viewed as a 
Stanley, hut the author denied this strongly in dominant consideration. Rights arc relative, 
the preface to Tom Brown ai Oxford, Tlic rule of natiiro is that the lower generally 

Reference:— serves the ends of the higher, Tho question 

jyiciiomry of ^\ltwmln{0Qraphv, Supplement. of sulTcriug and clcstnictioii inflicted by the 

stronger upon the weaker should bo made a 
HUGUENOTS IN EDUCATION, IN- subject of scientific study ft.s well as of sonti- 
PLHENCE OF. — Sec Calvinists and Edu- mental regard. In any scheme of humane 
oatiOn; Fhance, Education in. instruction, the sympathy of the young is the 

motive that forms its cornerstone. With the 
HULL HOUSE, — Seb Social Settle- philosopbor of absolute rights the major aim is 
MENT8 AND EDUCATION. to arouso that sympathy by dwelling on cases 

of extreme cruelty and suffering, to reach a hu- 
HUMANE EDUCATION. --Tins form of lunne attitude by developing a keen apprccin- 
education i.s a product of the humane move- tirm of wrongful acts. The relativist, on tho 
mmt of the iiast century, which began in a other hand, tends to lay stress on a kiiow'lcclgo 
distinetive way in England in 1822 with the of tho stmeturo, habits, and functions of ani- 
passing by Parliament of the first law for the mals. Wliat ought to be done, rather than 
preveuthui of cruelty to animals and with the what ought not to be done, is etnpliasized; and 
organization of the Royal Society for the Pro- a cardinal purpose is to teach that unnecessary 
volition of Cruel ly to Aniinal*^. In the Uiiited and wiurtoii injury or dctsUuctiou of cither 
8tate.s its beginning was nuuked hy the or- plants or animals is uneconomical, injurious to 
gani nation of the American Society for the society, and dangcrou.s to the character of tho 
Prov(?ntion of Cruelty to Animals jn ISflO. offender. Actual inslruction along humane 
The niovojuent has fjince .spread so raiiidly that lines, however, is ordinarily based on no well- 
organized protection of an i nulls against cruelty reasoned philosophy of animal treatment, 
and neglect is now world-widt'. Tlie mass of lliosc as.sociaied with the anti- 

The term “ humane mlm'iahui ” might fit- cruelty movement are not doctrinaire. They 
tingly he applied to any ofTort aimed at the simply follow the opportunist policy of dealing 
inculeating of humane hleiils or the furllieriiig witli cruelties as they arise, and of mitigating 
nf huiiiiine ijracliccs i)y luceopt or rule of ac- severities of animal treatment n.s fnr as the 
tiini. Such efTort would include at least tlirec prevailing situation will permit. Humane cdu- 
aspecis: (a) the instruction of children along cational schemes u-sually share this opportunist 
li 11 mane lines, (h) the educating of teamsters quality. 

nndoUuTs lieu IrngwUh animals ill best methods Priralc Orpanimh'on. — For the most part, 

of care and treatment, (c) the forming and humane oduention is carried on inider private 
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auspices. Humane workers have steadily em- 
phasized the need of humane instruction in 
public schools, and some progress has been 
made in this direction; but the larger effort 
has been expended on instruction given in small 
groups, organized in any opportune way. 
Various titles arc given to such groups. “ Jun- 
ior Humane Society” is somotimes applied; 

Young Defenders ” is the name used in tho 
parent American anti-cruelty society; but 
'' Band of hlerey ” groups are much tho most 
numerous, and their activities are typical of 
scope and method, by whatever name chil- 
dren's organizations of this sort may bo known. 
The first Band of Mercy was established by 
Mrs. Caroline Smithies at Wood Green, Eng- 
land, in 1875. At her death tho movement 
was continued by her husband and daughter; 
and later, in 1883, a union of all bands in tho 
kingdom was formed, with the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals at 
the head. Under tho arrangement the Royal 
Society bocamo the governing body for tho 
union, but the bands retained their freedom of 
direction and responsibility in all local matters, 
including financial^ independence. Uniform 
cards of membership, members’ badges, and 
registers were adopted by all bands. The 
governing body provided these at cost. A 
half-penny monthly journal, previously and 
since issued by tho Royal Society, entitled 
Band of Mercy, became the organ of the union, 
Tho bands have multiplied In number. Their 
formation has been promoted in man^ direc- 
tions, as separate and distinct organizations, 
or within Sunday or day schools, or in connec- 
tion with Banda of Hope or other moral, social, 
or roligloua associations. The Royal Society 
has been particularly insistent that each band 
should have a formal organization and a per- 
manent secretary. Members pay small dues. 
Regular meetings are held at which lectures or 
addresses are given, Band of Mercy melodies 
sung, readings and recitations delivered, stories 
and anecdotes related, and interesting or meri- 
torious work done by members reported. 

The pioneer in American Band of Mercy work 
was Mr. George T. Angcll of Boston. Ho 
founded the American Humane Education 
Society, which has been instrumental in forming 
more tlmu eighty thousand such bands in tho 
United States. How many of these arc active 
organizations it is impossible to say. To each 
band of thirty or more members tho Society 
ficiida each month a copy of Our Dumb AntmalSj 
from which readings and recitations may be 
selected. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals, published by tho Society, badge.s, 
members' cards and other matter are likewise 
provided. Effort is made to have Band of 
Alcrcy Day observed in the public schools. 

In Massachusetts a day in April has been ob- 
served in this way for three years past, and in 
tho schools of Boston for four years. In 1909 
a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, the Humane 
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Manual, was gratuitously distributed to the 
15,000 teachers of the State. In J908 a 
similar pamphlet containing a reprint of selec- 
tions from the chapter on animals in Hyde's 
Practical Ethics was .so distributed. This work 
is in the hands of the State Organizer of tho 
Society, 

An interesting experiment along those linos 
has been undertaken in New York by the 
American Museum of Natural History. A series 
of lectures dealing with animal life wore planned 
fo 1)0 given at tho museum and at various .settie- 
ment houses throughout the city. The lec- 
ture.s were used as a starting point for the 
formation of settlement bauds of “ Young De- 
fenders,” who are expected to protect .street 
dogs anti stray cats from molestation and to 
report coses of ill treatment to the anti-cruelty 
fiocicty. Another method of rcncliing children 
is that of instituting humane essay competi- 
tions in schools, to the winiiervS of which siiit- 
nblo prizes aro awarded. In Buffalo, for 
instance, more than 1500 such essay.s were re- 
ceived from pupils in the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades and high schools in the 1009 
competition. In Rochester the IRimanc So- 
ciety offers prizes to public, private, and paro- 
chial schools in a similar way. ^ 

Even in a hasty survey of private efforts for 
tlio humane education of children, it would be 
a mistake to leave the iinpro.ssion that its object 
ends with the attaining of a more kindly at- 
titude toward dumb creation. Its material in 
the main deals with animals, and is calculated 
to further their lui inane treatment; but its 
aim — however quixotic and iiispirntioiia! its 
methods — is the broader one of dcvelo])ing a 
more considerate attitude in every aspect of 
life. 

Stale Provisions, ' — State legislation has done 
little to further humane education, beyond rec- 
ognizing Immmie societies, Audubon societies, 
and other organizations as agencies for its 
promotion. A succession of New York law's 
provide for an agreement with the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York City, 
by tho terms of which materials, specimens, 
etc., arc provided Cor free instruction in natural 
history in normal and other schools for the 
preparation of teachers, and in free common 
schools. Further, lectures aro provided for, 
to bo given on holidays and at other suit- 
able times to artisans, ineclmnics, an<l other 
citizens. In Illinois, California, and some 
other states the law provides for an niiiuinl 
"Bird Day” in the schools. The law of 
Colorado requires that two lessons per week 
(not less than ten minutes each) be given in 
the schools on the humauG treatment of ani- 
mals, The law of North Dakota prescribes a 
like period for ” a system of study of the hu- 
mane treatment of animals,” ns do the laws of 
South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming. The 
latter three, however, specify ”n system of 
humane treatment as embodied In the laws of 
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the respeetivo St^ites, and do not prescribe a 
definite period of instniotion. In Califoriiin 
humane education is compulsory in all primary 
and gcftramar ficliools having more than one 
hundred ccusuft cliildron in the diatrict. This 
instruction may be oral, and the prirchasc of 
textbooks may not be required of pupils. In 
Oklahoma the Iqw prescribes instruction in 
schools to the amount of not less than one half 
hour per week on the humane treatment and 
protection of dumb animals and birds; their 
lives, hnijits, and usefulness, and the important 
part they arc intended to fulfill in the economy 
of nature/* The Illinois law is similar, but is 
the most extended of atiy of the state laws. 
The Pennsylvania laAV provides for not more 
than one half hour per week on the kind 
treatment of birds and animals/* and those of 
Maine and Washington for not less than ten 
minutes. The law of Texas prescribes that 
Bidtable instruction shall be given in ^ tho 
primary grades once each week regarding kind- 
ness to anirmdB of the bruto creation and tUo 
protection of birds and their nests and eggs/* 
Tlie New Hampshire statute providea for "a 
well prescribed reading course dealing with the 
principle of tho humane treatment of the lower 
animals/* Idaho and Utah have been re- 
ported as having compulsory requirements. 

In England) France, and Germany, Immano 
oducatioii is in no degree compulsory, nllhough 
in all varying effort is made to link up private 
humane effort with the work of the schools. 
Literature is given to pupils and teachers, 
teachers’ conferences arc held, and other de- 
vices are employed similar to those used in 
the United States, In France activities have 
perhajis been more systematic and cffcctivo 
than in the other countries. Humane instruc- 
tion there finds a place in the schools inci- 
dental to tlie general scheme of moral and 
civic instruction. More than six thousand 
SocUUs Protectrkes have been formed in tlio 
schools under the patronnge of the national 
society for the protcetion of animals. Tho 
English Code of Hegulations for Public A7c- 
vienlanj Schools eoiituiiis n note to the elfcet 
that instruethm “ should be espceially directed 
to the inculention of courage, truthfulness, 
cleanliness of mind, body, niui sjieech, the lovo 
of fair playj coiisiclLM'fllion and respect for 
others, gentleness for the weak, kindness to 
animals/’ and other considerations. But Eng- 
lish liumanitarians lament their failure to carry 
out this suggestion in specific ways, 

R. C. M. 
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HUMANISM, — See CouusB or Study, 
Theory of; Culture; Humanities; Liberal, 
Education; Renaissance and Education. 

HUMANISM AND NATURALISM. — In 
educational litcraturcj humanism has usually 
a specific meaning, mdicatiug a distinctive 
intellectual tendency that marked tho revival 
of learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. For that aspect of humanism, see 
Rbnaibsancb and Education. 

Under the present caption, only a somewhat 
rarer and also looser signification of the term, 
belonging to certain problems in the philosophy 
of education, receives consideration. From the 
aide of educational practices, this pliilosoph- 
ieal question originated in the just mentioned 
historic sense of humanism. As a con sequence 
of the revival of leavumg (along with the back- 
ward state of the natural sciences), linguistio 
and literary culture succeeded theology as the 
controlling factor in higher education. By the 
nineteenth century, however, natural science 
had made such extraordinary advances that 
its representatives wore naturally rcativo, and 
even I'clicllious. They cliallciigcd the prac- 
tical supremacy of language and literature, 
and attacked on inteUectual grounds the theo- 
ries that were advanced in justification of this 
supremacy. Upon tho practical side, the case 
was deckled in favor of the claims of the nat- 
ural sciences — not, of course, that the human- 
istic 8tudio.s were excluded, but that the claims 
of scientific study were admitted upon sub- 
stantially equal footing, wliethcr by insertion 
of some natural science into the old classical 
eoiir.se or by ufTording students an option be- 
tween a literary and a scientific course. Tho 
Adjustment thus far reached represents, how- 
ever, a working compvoini.so through concession 
to forcc.s strong enough to force recognition, 
rather Hum a solution based upon any gener- 
ally recognised philosophy of tho relations of 
man ami nature to each other. As ideals 
humanism and naturalism are perhaps more 
shiii'ply opposed to each other now than at any 
previoLiB period. 

Humanism may bo defined as the conviction 
that spiritual and ideal values arc of supremo 
rank in the make-up of reality, and that these 
values are most ntlcquatoly expressed in the 
great or clas.sic achicvemciit.s of humanity 
in literature and art — cspeciully literature. 
Naturalism rests iq^on the conviction that, 
negatively, liuinani.sm is a survival of the 
geocentric medieval philosophy, with its false 
conception of the place of the earth and of man 
in the universal .scheme, and with its exag- 
gerated teleological interpretation of things; 
pnsHlvely, thftt man and Ins aff ah's are a Bubor- 
dinate part of nature, seen in their true placo 
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only when nature la made tlic chief and primary 
ol>ject of study. Incidentally, naturaliam 
almost always has as ono of its implications 
that language and literature arc too artificial, 
factitious, and, as it were, ornamental,^ to be a 
sound basis for education. Science, it is urged, 
presents mankind with truths concerning reali- 
ties of existence; language and literature with 
man’s accidental and fanciful reaotions to these 
realities. 

Philosophically viewed, the controversy ig a 
reflection of the time-worn discussion of the 
relations of spirit and matter, mind and nature, 
subject and object; and the supposed antago- 
nism of naturalism and humanism originates in 
dualism respecting these concepts, Greek 
classic philosophy presents, upon the whole, 
ft view of thiiigis in which there is a balance 
between naturalism niu! Immaniam. From one 
standpoint, that of value, a humanistic ideal- 
ism dominates; the life of reason as exhibited 
in the realization of distinctively human func- 
tions Is the supreme moral §;ood, and hence the 
ultimate measure of worth in education. This 
conception was embodied in the Aristotelian 
conception of a liberal education and in the 
notion of tho liberal as distinct from the me- 
chanical and industrial arts. But reason is 
not a pcculiaT and isolated property, much less 
creation, of man. On the contrary, nature, in 
virtue of its ovdciliness, and espceinlly in view 
of the fact t!mt its order shows itself in the 
tendency to achieve specific ends, is^ itself 
rational, and the attainment of rationality by 
man is nothing but the realization in conscious 
tliought of the relations immanent in nature. 
From the side of comlitions or cflicient means 
nature also, not man, is supreme. The values, 
or goods, of life arc absolutely dependent for 
their achievement upon the efRcacious work- 
ings of physical conditions; oven the contribu- 
tion of human deliberation and effort, regarded 
as a causa! factor, falls within the scope of 
nature. Or, os Aristotle puis mind is the 
actualizing, the complete cnerj^izing, of tho 
body, a view which inakes it impossible to 
regard mind as a separate independent causal 
force. In short, classic Greek idealism was 
idealistic in the sciiBe that it had a teleological 
View of lift t tire. Nature and mind were not 
regarded as two forces working either together 
or agiimst each other, but as means ana end, 
causal coudilioiis and final values, potentiality 
and actuality. 

Medieval jihilosophy, even when professedly 
follo^^'mg Aristotle, introduced two profound 
modifications into this view. On the ono 
hand, nature os it now exists is fallen or cor- 
rupterl, being implicatofl in ^^an aboriginal 
Catastrophe,'* tUc denial by the first man of 
God's will as law, and the substitution for it of 
luiman inclination. This profound perversion 
of reality affected nil physical nature, in itself 
completely good, ns well as human nature. 
The inevitable result (taken of course in con- 


nection with tho barbarous state of society) 
was a depreciatory attitude toward all knowl- 
edge of a natural kind, in contrast with 
knowledge having to do witli man’s rciieraption 
— the subordination, both in philosophic theory 
and educational practice, of natural knowledge 
to supernatnrally revealed science, or theology. 
Medieval philosophy also inverted the relation 
between mind and nature, for it regarded mind 
as tho solo^ ultimate efficient cause of natural 
existence, instead of conceiving mind as the 
Mai cause, or good, of natural things. 
Thereby a mctapliysical dualism of spirit and 
matter was superadded to moral dualism of 
tlio first state and ultimato destiny of man ns 
contrasted with the present state of nature, 

Jlenaiasanco philosophy was humanistic in 
both the narrower and the wider sense of that 
term. It found in the revival of Greek philo- 
sophic thought a means of justifying tho grow- 
ing interest in tho phenomena of physical and 
liuman nature, lake Greek thought, it rested 
In a conception which united Immaiiism and 
naturalism. Naturalism was opposed to super- 
naturalism, and hence represented tho means of 
satisfying distinctively human, Instead of tlico- 
logical, potentialities and aims. Tho pi'mil- 
iiig way of conceiving the relation of man and 
nature was that of a mierocosm to a macrocosm. 
Mail was in Binall edition tliat wliich tlie uni- 
verse was in large. As Windelbaiul truly says, 
the natural science of the seventeenth century 
was the daughter of the humanism of the six- 
teenth century. 

This union, resting upon tho use of Greek 
thought and tho emulation of the free Greek 
spirit to justify a free and full satisfaction of 
human capacity through natural conditions, 
was, however, soon undermined from both 
sides. Humanism became more technical, 
more literary and pliilological, and less philo- 
sophical, Moreover, the rise of tho Protestant- 
Catholic controversy diverted tho etudy of 
language and litoraturc from social and festliotic 
channels, and made its use a weapon of reli- 
gious dispute. As nalurnl science worked itself 
free from tho earlier mystical and inmgmativo 
traits, it beeamo more and more purely me- 
chanical, mote and more indifferent to teleologi- 
cal considerations. Nature meclianically viewwl 
ia indifferent to mind, or even opposed to it, 
since the chief mark of mind is its purposive- 
ncss. This tendency of natural science toward 
dualism was reenforced by the growing moral 
and political interest in the self or ogo, and by 
the development of the idea that the final 
source of certain knowledge (ns against the 
authoritative impositions of dogmatic beliefs), 
was to l>e sought simply within tho inner self, 
the field of personal consciousness. Theso two 
latter factors conspired with tho ^liscovciy of 
the “ inner world ” as a field for literary ex- 
loitation, to mark off mind, reason, as a realm 
y itself, sharply contrasted with nature. 
Natural and mcohanical science was concerned 
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with iho "object ** ftiid over against the object 
stands the " subject/' defined and deaoribed in 
terms exactly antithetical to those applicable to 
nature, or the object. The resulting dualiam 
motivates directly all the philosophic problems 
of the seventeenth eentury, supplies the 
background of the controveray between natu- 
ral is rn and humanism in education. 

The (lifiicultics and problems that arise in 
rigid plijlosophic dualism are paralleled in 
educational controversy. By assumption, 
there are two separate words^ and yet both of 
them are necessary to make up tho whole nc- 
eouut of our real experience. Tho result is, 
inevitably, whether in pure theory or in edu- 
cational, ft mechanical compromise assigning 
one isolated region to mind and humanistic 
study and another to matter and to naturalistic 
studies. Tho same forces, however^ that havo 
tended to break down tlie rigid dualism of mind 
nnd matter have operated, though independ- 
ently, to render cfuestionable tho division of 
atiulies into oxcluaivcly Jmman and exclusively 
jiliysicftl, Tho rapid development of tho his- 
torical, nntliropologicftl, economic, and other 
social sciences has introduced a large and im- 
portant body of material that will not fit easily 
mto either tho older Tubtics. ^ Obviously 
humanist 10 in matter and import, it also em- 
phasizes both in its subject matter and its 
methods of explanation processes that connect 
man’s life with natural conditions, The theory 
of evolution when applied to humanistic sub- 
ject matter tends also to bring out its continuity 
with natural conditions. Industrial conditions 
arc seen to have the most intimate bearing 
upon human affairs, and thoy also are bound up 
with the natural sciences. As long as economic 
ndnirs were regarded ns out of the pale of serious 
concern by all tlioso occupied with maids 
higher interests, it was nn easy matter to side- 
track them intellectually anil educationally. 
Now that the close connection of economio 
conditions with success in attaining the highest 
politieal niid moral status of society is generally 
rccoguizecl, the tlunucsH and aupcrficiality oC a 
liiinianisin that excludes from attention nil 
reference to industry, coinmorco, and applied 
science become increasingly obvious. As a 
conse(juence, contemporary philosophy and 
cot temporary ediicntionai theory ina 3 ’ he said 
to bo confronted with a common problem; 
The discovery of the common background or 
luutris in which humanistic and naturalistic 
interests are united; and the tracing of their 
respective dilTereutiutions from this community 
of origin, — a dirfcrcnliution, however, which 
siiould not become a separation, and which, 
accordingly, socurea the possibility of fruitful 
mter action between them wbenovcT desired. 

J. D. 

Sec Idealism and Realism in Education; 
NATUnR. 

HUMANITIES, THE. — This term came 


into uae in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies as an English equivalent of the Latin 
lilem ]mmaniore<^, meaning in elTect literary 
culture. " letters.” The sense of the term was 
probably livfiucuccd by ycminlacencc of the use 
of the word Ilumanilas by Aulus Gellius and 
Cicero to denote the liberal culture befitting a 
man as a man. It was influenced by a dif- 
ferentiation from "divinity,” so as to design ato 
tho studies of human interest as distinct 
from the theological studies which had domi- 
nated medieval education — especially to desig- 
nate secular instead of " sacred ” rhetoric, 
poesy, and grammav. This wider sense of tlve 
term shaded naturally into a narrower one. 
Since as a matter of fact the material of literary 
secular culture was at first the Latin, and then 
tho Greek languages and literatures, tho term 
"humnniUcs” came to moan almost exclusively' 
the study of Latin and Greek. Humanity la 
still in use in tho Scottish univerflitica ns a 
technical term for tho study of Latin ; and at 
Oxford tho classical atudics arc known aa 
lUerw hiunaniores. Generally speaking, in tho 
seventoonth century n humanist meant a gram- 
marian or philologist. In tho nineteenth cen- 
tury the use of the term was influenced by tho 
conflict in higher education between tiio clas- 
sical studies and tho sciences of nature. In 
tlie course of the coiitrovor.sy, the term tendccl 
to broaden its meaning, and to revert to des- 
ignating wlmtovcr concerns man ns dUtinct 
from physical nature. J, D. 

See Humanism and Naturalism; Lidehal 
Education; Neo-uumanism; Renaissance and 
Education. 
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HUMBOLDT, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
CHRISTIAN CARL FERDINAND VON 
(17C7-1835). — The German philologian and 
statesman in his short connection with the 
educational administration of Prussia exercised 
a strong influence on its future development. 
A profound scholar himself, ho readily Bcincd 
the opportunity afforded by his position to 
introduce the charaotcristic features of the Now 
Humanism {q.v.) into Prussian higher educa- 
tion. But from another direction, too, hia 
strong faith in independence and self-activity 
led liiin to introduce much-nceded reforms in 
all branches of education, so that in the uni- 
vcrsitie.'i the spirit of academic freedom was 
given the greatest scope, while in the elementary 
schools the Peataloz55ian methods and the 
encouragement of imlividunl development 
found a strong advocate in Humboldt. Edu- 
cated privately by skillful teachers, he later 
attended the universities of rrankfort-a-O., 
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Gbttingeii, and Jena, interested above all in 
the humanities and csiDCcialty in Greek culture. 
In 1790 he entered the Prussian civil service, 
but retired within a year. In 1802 he was ap- 
pointed minister to the Vatican, where his 
duties did nob prevent him from forming a 
cireie of friends interested like himself in classi- 
cal studies. In 180S he became Privy Coun- 
cillor and Director of Ecclesiastical AlVaira and 
Public Iiisbruction, an ofHce which he hold for 
about eighteen montlis. ^ In this brief period 
he instigated the rcovganrAatiou of the ay stem 
of admission to the universities which re.sulbed 
in now regulations for t\\Q Abiturientenpriifimg 
iq.u.)* An important step in advance was made 
l)y the introduction of an o:iami nation for 
secondary school teachers. Hitherto appoint- 
ments were made locally, and the candidates 
were as n rule students of theology or clergy- 
men. Humboldt desired to establish a secular 
teaching profession. The cxamirintiun of 
tcachor.s was placed in the hands of a commis- 
sion which should also consider educational 
methods and systems, now curricnla, textbooks, 
and other publications. To reform elcmontary 
education young men were sent to Yverdun to 
study Peataloszi^s work, while through Hum- 
boldt's influence Zeller was enabled to open a 
normal school at Kdnigsborg, based on Pcsta- 
lozzian principles, Humboldt himself evinced 
an interest in the teaching of drawing and 
music. The whole work of Humboldt was 
directed to raising the cultural standards of the 
nation and to give it a feeling for the beau- 
tiful and ffisthetio. In 1810^ Hiiinboldt re- 
tired from cdueational administration, but in 
the interval up to bis complete scvcraiico 
from political life in 1819 he hold several im- 
portant posts which required delicate diplomatic 
ability. 

As a scholar Humboldt ranks high in the 
field of philology. He established a reputation 
ns a crilie by a review of Ooiitbo'.s Uermann und 
Dorothea in' 1800, His cliief works ^Yerc, how- 
ever, in linguistics, the principal of those being: 
Priifnng der Untemichungen ilhcr die Vrhc- 
wohner Ilispanicns vermideht der haakinchen 
*Siprnc/m {Researches into the Original Inhabit-' 
ants of Spain by means of the Hast] no fAinguage, 
1821); and Uber die Verschiedenheil der nicnsch-' 
lichen Sprachen nnd ihren Einfluss auf die 
geistige Enlwickelung des Menschengesclitcclils 
{The Ilelcrogeneiip of Languages and its In-' 
flnence on the Intellectnal Development of Man- 
kind, 183G), ft treatise on the philosophy of 
speech and language ns tSjo peculiar cxpresHioii 
of a peoplc^s clianicteristics. His works wore 
published in seven volumes {Gesammdle Werke) 
m 18A0-181>2, and muier the title GcmmnicUe 
Schriften in 1904-1908. For portrait, see p. 5S6. 
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HUME, DAVID (1711-1770. - The philos- 
opher; born and died in Edinburgh. Humo’s 
works include A Treatise of Unman Natnre, 
An Inquiry concerning Human Under siamlinq, 
A Disscrlalion on the Passions, An Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals, PolUiod 
Discourses, Ilislory of England, Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion, essays on Suicide, 
the Immortality of the Soul, Miracles, A Par- 
licidar Providence and a Future Stale, various 
other l?ssa^/s Moral and Polilkal, and a .short 
autobiography. Uo left no atncily educational 
wntiiigs, and his influonce on tlie history of 
education was so indirect that It is impossible 
to estimate its nmoimt. But m psychology, 
ethics, mctaphy.sica, history, religion, and eco- 
nomics his influence ha8 been very groat in- 
deed, III psychology nnd metaphysics he 
carried through the prevailing doe’triiics of 
Locke (f/.y.) and Berkeley (^.y.) with uurclont- 
ing logic to conclusions m rcpngjiant to common 
sense that (as ho fully realized) neither he nor 
anybody else could really believe them. Tak- 
ing Ids cue from Berkeley ’& doctrino tlial we 
can form no conception of any niatcrial sub- 
stance beyond our own ideas, such as tijeso 
are usually supposed to reveal, he proceeded to 
prove that neither can we form any concept ion 
of a mind or any other reality behind them, 
Bucli as they arc usually supposed to belong to. 
Thus he resolved one's very self into “notliing 
but a bundle or collection of dilTerent percep- 
tions (Le. thoughts and feelings) which suc- 
ceed each other with an inconceivable rapidity, 
and are in a perfect flux and movement.” 

This doctrine of the .self is one example of 
the general philosophical " skepticism “ in 
Hume which arou.scd Kant to write hi.s Crilique 
of Pure Reason and stirred Thomas Keid ami 
his Scottish followers to develop the i>liiloso])hy 
of “ common senso,” nil more or less un.sucee.ssful 
attempts to solve the problem of the possi- 
bility and Tinturc of knowledge. Neither 
British nor Cierman philosophy can be fully 
understood without a knowledge of Hume. 

Hume’s floctrlne that a eaust* is practically 
notiling more than ti nidforin anlceedtoii, and 
nmal not in any way re.somble or be **gr('alei'” 
Ihun its cfTeet, has helped us to bi oak awaj’ from 
a vast amount of me<licvnl pliilosopliizing^ ami 
prepared Uie way not only for the agnosludsin 
of Huxley and Bponcer, but for a g<.'nuine phi- 
losophy of (‘Volution. In (?thicfi and ee(»notnicH 
Ilumc eluarly enunciated the priueiples afier- 
wnrds worked out. so sueeessfiilly liy hisyminger 
frhuid Adam Smith. Hume’s Essay on Mir- 
acles, int(*nded to lie "an eveilusting cheek 
to all kinds of supers I it ions delusions,’* did not 
attempt to prove that miracles cannot happen, 
I nit only that no a i noun I of te.stlmoiiy is siifli- 
cient to prove oue. Our only veiison for Ijv- 
I loving in testimony at all is our oNperienn* of 
its trutlifuhiess — of tlie usual or unifin'in 
conformity between a nmn’s HUleinents and 
the fflcla he tells about. But we menu by a 
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miracle a violation of the laws of nature — a 
single event contrary to the uniform experience 
of all nmnkiufl. To adduce the strongest kind 
of tcatiiiiony for a mirnclc is therefore only to 
pit one experience of uniformity against an- 
other. The very thing that makes us trust the 
witness makes ua diaheUeve liis talc. But in 
fact the testimony usually adduced for miracles 
is not strong at all. The witnesses are not 
usually trained observers, and they are in- 
fluenced by religious oathusiasni and our 
common love of wonders. ** Miracles ” are 
commonest amongst ignorant peoples; and 
tim more you believe in the miracles of any one 
religion, the more you must discredit those ol 
every otlicr! Huine^s argument concerning a 
future state is somewhat similar to that coii- 
corning miracles. If wo happen to believe in 
such a state, well and good; but the fact that 
things arc not altogether as they should be in 
this world docs not prove that they will be 
boiler anywbevc else. In these Uvo essays 
Humo shows the influence of his historipd 
training. In the Natural History of Jleligion 
he discussed historically the probable origin of 
popular religious beliefs, A. A. 
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Aikinh.. II. A. Philo^oiihif of Ihmo (with bibliography), 
York, IHOS.) 

OnEBNi T. H., niiJ Gho»e, T, H. Hume's It'orAs. 4 
voU. (Loudon, 1874-1876.) 

HoxtBY, T, H. Hume. (London, 1870.) 

KNiauT, W. Hume, (London, 1880.) 

Seloy-Bioob, L. a. Hume's IKorAs. (Oxford, 1888.) 

HUMPHREY, HEMAN (1779-1801). — 
Second president of Amherst College; was horn 
at Hartford, Conn., on Mar. 20, 1779. He 
was instructed by private tutors, and was 
graduated from Yato College in 1805. For 
several years he served as pastor of Congrega- 
tional churches. He was president of Audi erst 
from 1828 to 1845, He proposed the catiiblisU- 
meat of u department of education in the cidlege 
for die ivfthung of ieaehers, but Ibe proposition 
was never carruMl into eitect (see Education, 
Academic ^tudy op, in the Uniteil States). 
In 1888 he traveled in England, France, and 
Belgium for the purpose of inspecting educa- 
tional institutions. He was also active in the 
cause of temperance. His puhlishecl writings 
include nu morons addresses on eilueaiioii^ an 
edition of the Now England Primer, and a work 
ow pomcslk FAiucalion (1840). W. S. M. 

Sec AMHFmsr College; Education, Aca- 
demic Study of. 

Reference: — 

Tylkr, Williams. History of Amherst Colkoe. (Spring- 
hold, 1878.) 

HUMPHREY, or HUMFREY, LAURENCE 
(c, 1527-1590), — Writer on the education of 
nobles in the tinic of CJuccn Elizabeth, was edu- 
cated at Cambridge and at Oxford, was B.A. in 
1549, and, becoming M.A, in 1552 from Mag- 


dalen College, Oxford, lectured in that college 
on natural philosophy and on moral philos- 
ophy. In 1553 he joined the Protestant exiles 
in fiaalo, and then in 550rich, and afterwards 
at Geneva. In 1560 he was made Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Ox- 
ford, niid in 1561 ho was chosen president of 
Magdalen College, Oxford.^ Humphrey was 
permeated with the Calvinistic views in religion, 
acquired abroad, and, as Anthony h Wood says, 
" did not only . , , stock his College with a 
encration of Nonconformists, which could not 
c rooted out in many years after his decease, 
but sowed also in the Divinity School . . . 
seeds of Calvinism, and laboured to create m 
the younger sort ... a strong hatred against 
the papists,^' 

Humphrey's chief educaticnal work was 
entitled fhe Nobles, or Of Nobiliiye, It was 
first published at Basle in 1560, in Latin^ as 
Oplimalcs, sive de Nobilitatc, misqtte aiiliqua 
ovi{;uic, natura, disciplnia. His own English 
translation appeared in London in 1663, ns 
The Nobles or of Nobiliiye, The Orighial 
naiure, dnlyes, ryght and Christian Insiitidion 
thereof. Joined with it is an English transla- 
tion of tlie Lf/lle Treatyse of Philo a Jewe, 
concernynoc Nobiliiye. Humphrey’s Nobles is 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth and also to the 
Right Honourable and Worshipful Gentlemen 
of the Inner Tem])le. 

Humphrey lay.s down the demand that the 
Nobility ought to learn and to give ear to wise 
counsels. He recalls the names of previous 
writers on the subject, Lucas Gauricus (Bishop 
of Civitiite), and Kieronyinus Osorius, and 
stouBy defends the disUnciion of classes ns 
against Anal)aj)tists and others. At the same 
time Humphrey declare.^ that as to an Icllc ” 
Noble, he allows him “not so much ns one 
inch of Nobility.” Christ is the fane and type 
of Nobility. Nobles must ” believe soundly 
and live uprightly,” and have piety toward 
their country, a congenial topic for the Eliza- 
bethan age, They must be liberal,” a 
quality most proper to noblemen, and this 
liberality must be shown towards the learned. 
To these the nobleman’s chest should be open. 
Similarly, ho nuist be ” liberal ” to God’s 
saints, and hospitable toward strangers. Jus- 
tice must characterize the noble in nil his 
dealings. With special regard to ” in.'Jtitu- 
tion ” or education, it is the duty of the no- 
bles themselves to cultivate virtues. Temper- 
ance must he cnltivutod. Sports arc to be in 
moderation; and only for the purpose of making 
men manlier. But learning is a punsiiit worthy 
of tlic Noble, and Humphrey declares he wilt 
give not merely his own opinion, but describe 
the ancient princely way ’* of education. 
A Icanieri careful tcacficr is necessary even for 
the (‘lemeiits. Grammar should be learned 
” briefly. ” The shortest of Cicero's Hpislles 
follow. Then Dialogue.^, e.g. those of Erasmus 
(7.1'.), and Caslnlio (r/.v.). Terence must bo 
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taught for his colloquial phrases, but with caro 
that nothing imdesirablo be acquired from him. 
Even at first Greek and Hebrew sliould bo 
learned ("preposterously do all Universities, 
schools and teachers that contrary it.”) 

Another book by Humphrey, of eonsiclcrahle 
importance in its age, was the following: hi- 
krpreiaiio Linguanm : sen de Rationo con- 
vertendi el cxplicandi autorcs tarn sacros quafn 
profanoSf libri ires. Basileaj, 1559, P, "W. 

Reference j — 

Iiej}ort of V, S. Commisaioner of Education, 1003, Vol. 
r, pp. 324-327. 

HUNGARY, EDUCATION I N. — Hungary, 
constitutional kingdom: area of Hungary 
proper, 109,007 square miles; population, 
10,838,255 (1900); ethnical elements: Hun- 
garian or Magyar 8,702,301; German, 2,136,- 
181; Slavonic people: Slovak, 2,019,041; 
Roumanian, 2,799,479; Croatian, 1,673,669; 
Servian, 1,052,180; otliers, 397,761. Division 
of population by religion; Roman Catholic, 
9, 91 9, Of 3; Greek Catholic, 1,854,143; Greek 
Oriental, 2,816,713; Evangelical Augs.. 1,288,- 
942; Evangelical Ilelv., 2,441,142; Umtariniis, 
68,568; Jews, 851,378; others, 14,760. Capi- 
tal, Budapest, population 732,322. Minister 
of Public Instruction and \Yorsnip Count John 
Zicliy, 

Historical. — The educational ^ history of 
Hungary hardly begin.s before the influences of 
the Reformation made themselves felt in the 
sixteenth century. Stephen I, it is true, had 
as early as the eleventh century ordered the 
cstabtishiiient in every parish of schools for 
the touching of religion and reading, but the 
dccreo had little permanent effect. In 1864 
the diet ordered that the funds of the despoiled 
monasteries should be tised to create sclioolij, 
and by this action stimulated the Catholic 
Church to new educational activity. But 
placed between the Turks and the Austrian a, 
the Hungarians had little opportunity for 
develop incut in tiie sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. After the crowns of Hungary and 
Austria wore united in 1089, the educational 
iustory of the two countries developed along 
similar lines until the nineteen th century. A 
wholesome rivalry continued between the Prot- 
e-stant schools and Jesuit colleges until the sup- 
pression of the latter in 1772, and under the 
protection of Marin Theresa the national 
.spirit was fostered without iiiterforcnee. In 
1777 the Ratio Edttcuiionis^ a Hungarian 
edition of Fclbiger’s ((/.a.) Austrian regu- 
lations, was promulgated, but, since it iden- 
tified education wdth the Catholic Church, 
was refused recognition by the Reformed 
Church, The anti-nntional measures of Joseph 
II, rncfucffng the exclusive use of the German 
language, aroused so much opposition that 
they were withdrawn in 1790. with the excep- 
tion of the freedom of worship. Before tho 
close of tho eighteenth century, the distinctive 


features of Hungarian nationality, pride of 
language, and the spirit of religious and social 
toleration had been wrought into the scliools. 

The doctrines of the French Revolution of 
1789 found ready sympathy in Hungary; but 
its manifestation was checked by the Napo- 
leonic conquests. The deeper movement of 
1848, which swept over all western and central 
Europe, revived the spirit of Hungarian pa- 
triots, and, led by Kossuth, they achieved 
momentary independence, Tho Estatea of the 
Realm were replaced by a national assembly, 
and the draft of an efcmentnry education law. 
conceived " in a modern and national spirit/ 
was drawn up by Baron Joseph EotvSs, the 
first Hungarian Minister of Education. Tho 
effort was ended by the disastrous War of In- 
dependence, and the ab.solutc rule that fol- 
lowed destroyed tho legal basis of tho old 
school system. No other was adopted until 
the reorganization of the Empire after the 
brief war with Prussia, which ended in the 
defeat of Austria in tho decisive battle of 
Sadowa. By the compromise of 1867, Austria 
and Hungary became two distinct states under 
a common sovereign, and the same year tho 
Emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph, was law- 
fully crowned King of Hungary, whicn was once 
more assured entire control of its internal 
affairs. 

The Mlnlstiy of Public Instruction, — The 
political idealism which marked the delibera- 
tions of the Hungarian lenders in the short 
term of independence achieved in 1848 found 
new and permanent expression In tho measures 
adopted for the internal conduct of tho state 
in 18G7, Baron Edtvds was again made Min- 
ister of Worship and Public Instruction, and 
a central department of education^ was con- 
stituted which by its scope and divisions il- 
lustrates tho completeness of the service under 
its direction. The ministry is organized in 
ten departments, including distinct depart- 
ments of higher, secondary, and elementary 
education; practically five departments are 
subdivisions of the last named. Tho staff of 
the ministry includoa a corps of inspeotors and 
several educational experts. The Hungarian 
Board or Council of Education formed by the 
appointment of the King or the minister is 
rimarily an advisory council to tho minister; 
ut it also has important executive functions. 
The law.s pertaining to education are prenared 
and enforced by the minister who has exclusive 
jurisdiction over schools maintninccl by the 
State, The right of inspection is also exercised 
over other scliools so far as consistent with 
their legal autonomy and in proportion to the 
measure of state assistance which they receive* 

Elementary Education. — In his capacity as 
Mirifetcr of PcrWfc Instracttan Bacon Eolv^s, 
in 1868, one year before tho adoption of a new 
education law by Austria, drew up and carried 
through the legislature the law of elementary 
eduention in Hungary (Act XXXVIII, 1808), 
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matiing the eilucation of a\l chUdycn eoiwpvil- 
fiory, in day schools from the ages six to twelve; 
in continnation schools (Siiiulay or evening) 
from twelve to fifteen. Tlie civil officer.s of 
the parish were rcfiuired t-o coiiipcl the enforce- 
ment of the comnulsory provisions. Chiltlrcn 
cdiieatod privately were required to pass an 
nnnunl examination at the elementary pnblio 
school. The duly of e.stablishing and main- 
taiiiing schools was imposed upon the parish 
ftUthontics; but doTiominationnl schools were 
recognized. It was further ordered that wliero 
the local awihoyhics and tho rcUgloua denomi- 
nations should both fail to innkc duo provision 
of elenicntary schools, tho Minister of Piiblio 
Instruction, acting in the name of the State, 
should provide schools. As a consequence of 
the legal jn'ovisiona the elementary school 
system comprises national schools, public 
schools managed by tho civil parish (cities, 
villages, etc.), denominational schools adopted 
as public schools, and schools under private 
managers.^ A measure of unity is secured by 
local conditions binding upon all public schools. 
These conditions eompriae a common program 
and specified requirements as to school build- 
ings nml classrooms; they make eighty tho 
limit of the number of pupils in a school; they 
require that boys and girls shall bo taught 
separately and that the schools shall be open 
for at least eight months a year in tho country 
and nine months iu the city, Tcachera must 
possess tho legal qualifications, must receive, 
at least, a certain minimum salary, and must 
be guaranteed a pension after tho prescribed 
period of service. Finally tho law requires 
local inspection of schools by duly qualified 
officials. These provisions appear tho more 
remarkable when it is rememberod that tho 
Hungarian school law preceded by thirteen 
years the first of the series of laws regulating 
the present system of primary education in 
France, and by two years tlio passage of tho 
act of 1870 by which the English government 
assumed direct responsibility for the education 
of the masses. In its regard for established 
customs and vc.sted iiitcre-sts, the Hungarian 
law recalls the .salient provisions of the English 
Act, which wi\s \mdoviUltdly inspired iu pavb 
by tho interchange of counsels between its 
author, Mr. W. E. Fonsler (17.^.), and his cele- 
brated contemporary, IJaron Eotvo.s. 

Tho law of IS68 pro.serihed somewhat mi- 
nutely the internal organization of the schools. 
It distinguished two courses of elementary 
edueatioii : the six years day school course and 
the three years continuation course, and re- 
quired that state schools and communal schools 
should make provision for both. The six years 
school may be under the management of ono 
or more teachers, and the schools arc called 
uiKlividful or divided (graded) accordingly. 
Although the law re(|uirod separate schools for 
boys and girls as a iimttcr of theory, mixed 
schools are very common. TJio obligatory 


program for every echool includes, besides the 
three elemcnlary branches, religion and ethics, 
grammar, geography, natural history, natural 
science, civic rights and duties, history of tho 
constitution, otements of geometry, drawing, 
singing, physical exercises, needlework for 
both boys and girls, and practical trahiiiig 
in agriculture and gardening. An official 
syllabus is issued by tho Minister from time 
to time, dealing with the purposes and matter 
of the several subjects and giving extended and 
admirable suggestions to teachers for the work 
of instruction. A section of tho syllabus is 
devoted to the undivided schools, which pre- 
sent special difficulties. The national language 
and literature (Hungarian or Magj^ar), the 
national history and the rights and duties of 
citizens form the very core of the school in- 
struction; hence the intense sentiment of nn- 
tioiml life diffused throughout the land. 
Second only to this group of studies is tho 
iiiatruction in natural science, with its comple- 
ment in ^ the training in agriculture. The 
latter, which begins in the fifth school yoar,^ is 
tboroupbly syatematvAed and pursued with 
enthusiasm as an essential factor in national 
prosperity, Tlie branches of elementary in- 
struction are reviewed in the continuation 
schools with some extension and with greater 
regard to their ethical and social bearings. By 
tho ofiTicial syllabus of 1902, tho continuation 
course in agriculture was brought into closer 
relation with the immediate local conditions, 
and, as a result, tho technical aide of the con- 
tinuation schools has been highly developed 
ill parts of the country. The greater number 
of Ihcae schools have farms or gardens attached; 
forty-five schools of this class have large ex- 
peri mental farms and are provided with special 
teachers of agriculture. 

The judicious spirit which marks the law of 
1868 is ilUislrated by ibe special provision for 
communities below and above the general level 
of the country. The parish authorities were 
charged to provide for tho instruction of chil- 
dren living on farms within their jurisdiction, 
either by means of schools or itinerant teachers. 
This 33 a matter of peculiar significanco, since 
m tl\G great Lowland (AUdkl), wiiich conalitvitcs 
a third of the entire territory of tho rcalm^ tho 
greater part of tlie inhabitants live on widely 
scattered farms and are unable to comply with 
the school law; hence the State has intervened 
and is siijiplying the means of elementary 
education to theso scattered homesteads. In 
other parts of the country, especially in the 
northwest and southeast district.^, the multi- 
plicity of languages and of church affiliations 
threatens the unity of elementary education. 
Here again the State intervenes, and ^Yithout 
mterferiug with pavocbiat or other schools, 
establishes state schools. 

Tlie organization of city schools d iff ora from 
that of rural schools not alone through force 
of circumstances, but by direct enactments. 
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These provide for city high schools based upon 
the fourth year of the elementary school course 
and continuing the instruction of pupils on 
quite different lines. The city schools for hoys, 
which are practically the same ns the burgher 
scliools of Austria, are organiml in four cfasscs 
(originally in six), and their studies arc the 
eame as tlioac of the four junior classes, or forms, 
of the secondary^ schools. The crowded obli- 
gatory pragmm includes rdigion and ethics: 
the mother tongue of the pupils, style, and 
history of literature; the Hiuigarian language; 
the German language; arithmetic, including 
practical arithmetic; geometry; the geography 
of Hungary, and universal geography; history; 
natural history; physics; chemistry (the last 
three with special regard to industry, commerce, 
and agriculture); rural economy or industry 
(In accordance with the wants of the parish 
and the surrounding country);^ outlines of 
common and civil law; bookkeeping; drawing 
and caligraphy; singing; gymnastics and drill 
(Hegulalions 1879). Recently sloyd wa>s in.- 
tpoduced. Optional branches are Lathi, 
French and other languages, and music. The 
city schools for girls included four years or 
forms from the start. Pupils who complete 
tho course arc admitted to the schools of in- 
dustry aipl commerce for girls, or, if they wasa 
examination, to the fifth class of girls’ Jdgh 
aehools; if fourteen years old, they arc eligible 
for admission to normal schools (Regidatiom 
1887). 

Teachers. — Thc^ training of teachers was a 
cardinal principle in the scheme of national 
education comprised in the law of 1868. Nor- 
mal schools existed in Hungary before this date, 
but the law made explicit provision for their 
classification, distinguisliing between normal 
schools for the preparation of teachers of ele- 
mentary schools and those for teachers of 
higher schools, and fixing tho standards of 
graduation, conditions of students’ life, etc, 
All tlic authorities entitled to establish ele- 
mentary schools may maintnm normal schools, 
but they must conform to tlio legal require- 
ments. Official regulations of 1903 introduced 
Uniformity for all normal schools of the flame 
order, state and private. Tho program of tho 
elomontary normal schools is arranged for four 
years, and comprises general subjects and those 
strictly professional, the latter being enforced 
by the critical observation of the ivork of 
student teachers in the model or practice 
schools. The Hungarian language and litera- 
ture, Iliingariaii history, and the German lan- 
guage arc obligatory subjects in the course; 
other languages spoken in Hungary arc op- 
tional. In tho normal schools for women, 
which follow tho same ^joneral program as those 
for men, special attoiitioii is given to domestic 
oconomy. household work, artistic embroidery 
and uoculework, dairy work, care of poultry, 
etc., and tho official fnatructions emphflSf;?e tin? 
importance of these industries, and of women's 


influence as exerted through the homo life. 
The recent movement for tho higher odtioadon 
of women promlse.s also to open up other clinn- 
iiels for the exercise of thoir artistic and manual 
skill. 

Above the ordinary normal schools arc two 
state colleges which prepare teachers ^r the 
higher elomontary and city schools, and servo 
as models for similar colleges maintained pri- 
vately. The course of In.st ruction covers three 
years, and is conducted on the grouper depart- 
ment system. The central groups arc: (1) 
languages and history; (2) mathematics and 
natural science. The subjects comprised in 
each arc arranged in special or sub-groups ; all 
.additional brandies form side groups. Ily 
reason of this arrangement students may enter 
for special subjects and at nny tiino. In all 
sub-groups the following subjects arc obliga- 
tory: (1) preliminary study of philosophy 
(psychology and logic); (2) theory of cducn- 
tion and teaching, with history of educational 
theories and institutions; (3) liislory of Him- 
garian litemturo; (4) teaching in the j>rac(icc 
Bchools, One of the side groups comprises 
mu.sic, vocal and instrumental, which Is m- 
cludecl in the course of instruction in all training 
colleges. In flchool programs generally, Hun- 
garinn music is second only in importance to 
the Hungarian language and literature. 

Tuition is free in all state normal schools, 
and the expoiiaea of boarding are covered par- 
tially or entirely by scholarships. Intonfling 
teachers, whether graduates of normal colleges 
or others, must pass examination for a teacher's 
diploma, conducted by a government board 
composed of members of a training college 
staff and representatives * of tho min istry , 
Separate boards arc constituted for the exaiui- 
iiations for the dilTcrcnt grades of diplomas. 
Every diploma must certify that the recipient 
knows the Hungarian (Magyar) language, a 
requirement which was extended to teachers 
of denominational schools by a law of 1907. 
In all continuation ficfiools the Hungarian 
language has been made the medium of instruc- 
tion. 

Conditions of Service. — Tcachora of stato 
schools are appointed by tho Minister of Public 
Instruction; of communal public schools by 
local hoards; of denominational schools by tho 
managers of the same. The teacher of a puhllo 
school has a life tenure uule.s3 removed for 
crimes or misdemeanor.^, and in nccordanec 
with recent laws a teacher must receive a 
specified ininimum salary, whether engaged in 
n public or private school (Acts XXVI and 
XXVII, 1007). A pension fund is maintained 
partly by state and local appropriations, and 
partly by assessments on the jjuliyidiml salaries, 
and teachers can claim a pension after ten 
years' sorvico; after forty years’ service they 
receive full pensiqn (Acts of 1872, 1801), 
From the sumo fund aid is extended to tho 
widows and orphans of teaohors. The solici- 
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tudo for tlio welfare of toacliCM ling led to tlio 
creation of Teachora* Ilomeg/' where tho 
children of tenohers and school officers aro 
cared for whilo pursuing professional study. 
Tho Teachers^ Home in Budapest, tlic Francis 
Joseph Homo, was opened in 1899. Tlio 
Hunyacli Teachers' Home at Koloszvdr began 
operations in September. 1904. Both the 
iiitoUectual and social welfare of teachers are 
promoted by their momberahip in teachers' 
guildsj which is required by the law of 1868. 
These guilds, or associations,^ arc animated 
centers of pedagogical discussion and reform 
as well as mutual benefit societies. Teachers 
have tho advantages of tho //^^n^;a}'lan dfnseww 
of Bducalioml /Ipphonces at Budapest, which 
was opened in 1877 and in 1006 combined with 
the Teachers' Library. The annual appro- 
priation for tho entire institution is about 
12,000 crowns ($2400). 

Unifying Influences. — In the union of 
public and denominational sohools, the Hun- 
garian system of elementary education re- 
sembles that o! England. But whereas tho 
sense of national solidarity is preserved in 
England by many influences stron^fcr than tho 
school, in Hungary tho school is the very 
source of its existence. Hence, of necessity, 
the Hungarian language i.s required in all 
schools, elementary and normal, aince unity of 
language is essential to national consciousness. 
Moreover, so far as possible, tho law seeks to 
impart a common character to all public schools 
of the same order, whether established by tho 
State or the commune, and to this end has 
made very careful provision for their super- 
vision and inspection. State schools aro under 
the control of boards of trustees formed partly 
by election and partly by appointment. Parish 
schools (municipal and district) are under 
local school boards whose members arc ap- 
pointed by the local administrative councils. 
TKc^ school boards attend to tho external 
affairs of the schools, including the appointment 
of toaciiors, their salaries, etc. The profes- 
sional supervision and inspection of publio 
schools is intrusted to tho royal inspectors 
and the local administrative councils. Tho 
inspectors arc appointed by the King upon tho 
nomination of tho Minister, one for each county 
or scliool area. They are tho rcsponsiblo 
heads of tho system, oxercising practically the 
same autliority as a state superintendent in 
tho United States; they aro also the inter- 
mediaries between the local authorities and the 
ministiy. The chief inspector is assisted by a 
corps of sub-in spcclors. 

The duties of the local council in respect to 
school affairs arc judicial and executive (Act 
XXV I L 1876, amending provisions of the act 
of 1808). Although the managers of denomi- 
national and other private sehools have in- 
dependent control of their institutions, they 
aro subject in a measure to the suporviaion of 
the royal inspector and to tho local councils. 


Statistics of Elementary Sahools, — Accord- 
ing to tho official report, for the year 1907, 
tho total number of children in Pluiigary of 
the obligatory school ago was 3d26,000 
(1,664,000 boys, 1,661,000 girls). The en- 
rollment in elementary schools was 1,848,176 
children (948,918 boys, 899,258 girls); in 
general continuation schools 347,000; in the 
agricultural continuation schools 140,055; and 
in tho higher schools of this class 8356, or a 
total enroUmoTVt in continuation schools of 496,- 
011. This gives a grand total of 2,344,187, 
or 74 per cent of the children of obligatory 
school ages. The corresponding total for 1909 
was 2,776,278. Tho mimbor of elementary 
schools in 1907 was 16,561^ classified as follo\vs: 
State schools, 2046; district, 1473; denomina- 
tional, 12,734; private, 271; proprietary, 37; 
of tho total number of achools 68.5 per cent 
were “ undivided ” schools with one teacher 
each. Tho number of teachers engaged in 
publio elementary scliools "was 30,194, of whom 
28,600, or 94 per cent, had government diplomas. 
0! tho elementary schools 11,627 had a general, 
2040 an agricultural, 102 a general and an 
ngrieultiiral continuation school attached. 
67.67 per cent of the said schools used Hun- 
garian (Magyar) as the exclusive language of 
instruction; while in 17.97 per cent other lan- 
guages of iuati’uotlQii wore used iu addition to 
Hungarian. Consequently the percentage of 
achools where Hungarian is the language of 
instruction may be put at 70.91 per cent. In 
1907 the amount appropriated tor state ele- 
mentary schools was 10,570,010 crowns ($2,114,- 
002) I the amount appropriated for the sub- 
vention of public parochial, denominational, 
and private schools was 4,864,000 crowns 
($972,800), or nearly half the sum appropriated 
for schools supported entirely by the State. 

Supplementary Agencies. — 2 Homes, 
— Tho sjrstom of infant protection for which 
Hungary la noted may bo said to date from tho 
efforts of the Countess Teresa Brunswick, who, 
with tho support of Count Sz6ch6nyi, tho 
leader of the reform movement in Hungary in 
tho early yenrs of the nineteenth century, 
established the first infant liome nt Buda, in 
1828, called Garden of Atigels (Angyalkerl). In 
1836 an as.sociation was formed for carrying on 
tliG work, in which several prominent men, 
among thorn Louis Kossuth, wore actively en- 
gaged. Through tho efforts of this association 
a training college was established for direc- 
tresses of infant homes. In 1848, when the War 
of Independence broke out, clghty-nmo homes 
were in operation, all of which were greatly 
crippled by the war, ^ Baron EdtvOs proposed 
to include this work in the measures of 1868 
pertaining to popular education; but, owing to 
the objection of tho legislature, tho matter was 
deferred for some ycar.s. Meanwhile tho first 
Froebcl kindergarten was opened (1860) and 
nn association formed to promote this work. 
This association and the Hungarian Infant 
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Protective Association are still active centers Industrial and Commercial Education. — Ih- 
of ciTorta in behalf of young children. The clustrial education has a long history in Hungary, 
first legislative provision concerning this matter beginning, ns in other countries, with schools 
deals with the qualifications of teachers of established by certain religious orders, and 
infant sclioois (Act XXXII, 1875). Tho com- gradually coming under the supervision and 
plete organization of the system of infant fostering aid of the State, Commercial cduca- 
protection was accomplished by the law of tion has a briefer liistory, and although regulated 
1801 (Act XY). ^ The special features of the by special laws was left largely to the iiutiativo 
system arc i provision for the establishment of of soeieties and private managers until the close 
infant homes by the State and by local au- of the Inst decade. The significant facts in the 
thorities; the requirement of special training progress of this practical education since 18Q7 
for the teachers and of other persons on the are the measures adopted for their regulation 
stair of tho homes; tho obligation placed upon by the Stato.^ 

parents to send their children between tho Tho agencies for both industrial and com- 
ngos of three and six, who cannot be properly merclnl training fall into two general classes, 
cared for at home, to infant homes, under apprentice schools and technical or professional 
penalty of a fine ranging from twenty filler to schools proper. Tlio anprontice schools are 
one crown. The inagnitudo of this work is under tho direction of tfio Minister of Public 
indicated by the foHowing statistics: number Instruction; trade schools or induatriai tech- 
of infant homes reported in 1906-1907 (a) nical schools, and also tlio technical high 
state, 582; (5) municipal, 1421; (c) donomina- schools, pertain directly to tho Ministry of 
tionnl,338; (d) others, 264; total, 2695; among Commerce, although tho education department 
these are 1913 which inako use of tho Him- is consulted in respect to their schokstio in- 
garinn language only. In these homes wore tcrests. Commercial education is organized 
246,214 children, of whom 57 per cent W'ere under tho direction of tho Minister of Public 
Hungariftn-spcakiiig; there were 1913 certified Instruction; but in rcgnrd to tho higlier order 
mistresses; 427 certified nurses and 332 un- of commercial institutions the departments of 
certified nurses; total staff, 2672; the expense education and of coianierco aot conjointly, 
of nifiintenanco was, in round numbers, 3,000,000 The courses of training for apprentice schools 
crowns ($600,000) . arc based upon those of tlio elementary pimary 

Among tho marked features of infant homes schools; tho industrial and commercial sec- 
should be noted tho admirably planned and ondary or high schools, in like maimer. ^ rest 
equipped buildings. They arc provided with upon tho more advanced courses of tho higher 
ample halls, playgrounds, and covered courts, primary and city schools. Hence tlicsc forms 
where the children engage in free sport and of specialized training bear the same relation 
directed games. The system of training is to the education^ of the artisan and trading 
roniarkablo for its sympathetic adaptation to classes as the agricultural schools bear to that 
tho impulses and capacity of childhood; the of tho fanning population. In accordance with 
awakening of the national spirit by songs, the purpose of maintaining vital ^ relations 
stories, and pictures of national life; for the between technical schools and tho industries 
use of the Hungarian language; and for the to which they pertain, tho organized agricul- 
grasp of Froebelinn principles, with modifica- tural schools are placed under the Ministry of 
tions to suit the national circumstances and Agriculture. 

purposes. Apprentice Schoah. Tho establishment of 

Defective Children. — The provision for the apprentice schools is obligatory upon all com- 
caro and training of tho blind, the deaf and munities in which there are fifty apprentices 
dumb, and of children who are mentally and working in shops or factories; the masters of 
physically defective, has been brought uiidor trade are also obliged by law to procure the 
tho supervision of the State, in the same man- attendauco of their apprentices at the.so schools 

iier as the system of popular education. Tho (haws of 1872, 1884, 1893), Boys may enter 

following statistics rolato merely to tho cdiica- the apprentice schools at twelve years of ago 
tionnl side of this work, as reported in 1907, after finishing tho course of the elementary 

school. The instruction given in tho evening 

- " = and on holidays occupies seven hours a week, 

NuMBun OF Funded Capi- two houra OH each of two wcok days, and throe 

CiiiuiBBN TAi,,CBowNa iiouFs on Sundays; the latter arc exclusively 

devoted to drawing. The branches of instruc- 

1052 1,000,014 tion arc (1) the mother tongue, (2) geography, 

4330 *^'flfl 0 089 history, and nature study, (3) ponmniisldp, 
103 3 23o!ooo (4) arithmetic aud bookkeejimg, (6) drawing 

01 1212 309 sketching. Tho course is given in detail 

&8 *i3i|ooo by the central government. Ii the religious 

04 131.000 communities desiro to have these apprentices 

105 32,620 taught religion, they may do so, but they must 

— do it at their oivn expense. In 1900-1907 
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Ilunj^ary hud 4ft5 apprentice (cvenhiR and cnee was the olhcial vecognition of modovn 
liolifiny) sclioola with 88,-518 pupils anii 3C07 studies, which was continued after Hungary 
toncliors; af the entire number of sclioola recovered its autonomj^. 
fifteen were state schools, 423 district schools. ^ The present organization of secondary schools 
two denominatiojial, and twenty-five belonged is based upon the law of 1883. the work of 
to factoTioa and companies. The cxpeiuUlurc August Trufort, Minister of Public Instruction 
for these schools was provided as follows: from 1872 to 1888. This law recognizes second- 
437, 88G crowns were allotted by the Treas- ary schools of two ordcra: cfassieal, represented 
ury and from the National Apprcnlieo^ Fund; by the gymnasia; modern, represented by the 
1,241,758 crowns contributed by district an- rcalschulen. The programs of tho two are 
thoTitieft and otlier suvipovtcra; thus the total nearly idcr\tical in duration (eight years) and 
neccssaryoxiiensosainoimted to 1,679,644 crowns study schemo, with tlioac of the corrosponcling 
($335,028). In the same year there were ninety- schools in Austria {(j.v.), A single dilTercnco 
one commercial apprentice schools, of wliich should be omphasized; namely, the incIuBion of 
two were state schools (Fiume and Brasso), both tho Hungarian and German languages as 
sixty-three district, and twenty-six belonging compulsory subicct.s, and the conduct of the 
to companies. Tho total number of pupils was final or leaving examination in the Hungarian. 

7160, and the number of teachers, 417. Tho requirements applied equally to state and 

sum disbursed by parish authorities and com- donominationai schools. The widespread com- 
panies for the schools was 223,983 crowns. plaint of the overcrowded programs of the 

The commercial cuuraos for women in 1006- ecconclary schools led to a revision of tho 
1907 numbered twenty-four, of which seven same in 1890 under the direction of Dr. Julius 
were in Budapest. The pupils nmnhered Wlassics, at that time Minister of Public In- 
1456, and the expense of the coiir.se8, piount- structioii. Among the changes effected was 
ing to 141,452 crowns, was met cliiofly by that of allowing students in the elassicnl schools 

tuition fees, ^ a choice between Greek and certain specified 

The aystem of tcclinical schools is crowned studies; us a consequence Greek has been 

by the Polytcchnicum at Budapest, and the dropped in many gymnasia. Notwithstanding 
system of commercial edueation by four insti- this change, tho literary roquirementa arc still 
tut ions of high standing; namely, the Oriental excessive. 

Commercial Academy, Budapest; n training As to the relative standing of tho gymnasia 
college for teachers of Goinmercial schools; and and the roalschulcn, it s5houUl be observed that 
two commercial ncademic.s, one at Budapest, students who pass the final oxamination of tho 
tho other at Kolozsvdr. The total expenditures classical schools may bo admitted to any uni- 
of the Education Department upon trade and vcralty courses j students from the rcalschulen 
commercial in.struction in 1007 was 1,450,038 are restricted as regards rights of entrance to the 
crowns ($290,127). polytocimio, the mining, forestry, and ngri- 

Secondary Education. — ; In his project for cultural high schools, and to university courses 
the reform of education in Hungary Baron, in mathematics and natural science. 

Eotvos included tho Kccoiulary schools; hut the The professor.s of secondary schools must be 
time was not favorable for any material chango university graduates who have supplemented 
in inatUutlons so deeply rooted in custom anti their general studies by professioiml training, 
sentiment, and it^ was not until 1883 that a and must have successfully pn.sscd the govern- 
inonsuro wns curried deal ing with tho system inent examinations for admission to tjie service, 
of secondary etUi cation. Previous to this timo A seminary and practico school were established 
its development had followed the same course at Bn(lape.st in 1872, in connection with tho 
in llungary as jn Austria, excepting only for university faculty of arts, by Dr. Kdrmiin, who 
tho authorized independence of the schools of had been a student in Zillcr's Seminary at 
the Reformed and Eastern churches, which waa Leipzig, and w'as thoroughly imbued with the 
exorcisod mainly in re.spect to administration Herhartiau spirit. In 1896 a state norntfll 
and to religious instruction. M.any influences, college for secondary teachers was organized 
social and professional, conduced to the general at Budape.st under the auspices of Minister 
adoption of the courses ami standards of in- Wlassics, and this, also, is a center of Her- 
struction prescribed by the regulations of 1777 bartian principles. Teachers of secondary 
and 1800 {Halio editcationis). These regula- schools attain to full nppoinlnient after three 
tions prevailed till 1849, when, under the rd- years’ probationary service. At this stage they 
gimo of absolutism, tho Austrian Bystcin was receive an annual salary of 2D00 crowns 
forced upon the public .secondary schools of (.$100) in the capital, and 1000 crowns ($320) 
Hungary. Tlio endeavor, during this porlod, in the provinces. The teachers under full 
to make German tho medium of instruction was appointment are divided into two clnascs. 
partly counteractccl in Hungary by the general Salaries in the lower class begin at 2000 crowna 
UHc of Latin, which accoimta (or the command and rise by periodical increase to 3200 cronnas; 
of Latin as a spoken language, on the part of in the higher classes the salaries increase by 
educated Hungarians even to the present time, successive additions, from 3600 to 4400 
A permimcnt advuntngo from the alien in flu- crowns. Directors receive from 4800 to 0000 
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crowns. After tliirty years' service teachers 
and directors may be retired with a pension. 

Statistics. — The total imnibcr of secondnry 
schools reported in 1906 was 202, of which 170 
were classical and tliirty-two modern. Of the 
classical schools tliirtj^-oight were maintained 
by the State, and of the modern schools twenty- 
6 VO. The number of secondary students was 
68,159, of whom 50,283 were of tho Hungarian 
nationality and 6254 Germans. As regards 
roligioiia afTiUations, the largest contingent, 
i.e. 27,499, were Roman Catholics, and the next 
largest 14,455, of the Jewish faith. The total 
number of teachers was 3711. Tho ex])endb 
turc for secondary schools in 1906 amounted 
to 10,347,745 crowns ($3,809,549), Of this 
amount 3,380,587 crowns ($070,116) were 
derived from fees; the remainder from public 
appropriations and endowmentg. Tho esti- 
mated value of the property of secondary 
schools is about 90,000,000 crowns ($18,000,- 
000 ). 

High Schools for Girls, — Separato schools 
and a distinctive type of education for girls 
mark the Hungarian system. Tins is illus- 
trated by the arrangement of city schools and 

the creation of special high schools for girts, 
The first of the high schools was established at 
Budapest in 1875, and the example was soon 
followed by municipal and church authorities. 
The course of instruction was based upon tho 
sixth year of the ejemeutary school, and ar- 
ranged for six additional years. The purpose 
to maintain high scholastio standards^ in tho 
now acliools was indicated by requiring tho 
samo qualifications for the teachers as are 
rcquirecf for those of secondary schoofs for 
boys. The present organization of the high 
schools was detcrminocl by a ministerial decree 
of June 12, 1901, The official program com- 
prises the following studios: religion, Hun- 
garian grammar and literature, German, French, 
psychology and theory of education, history, 
geography, zoology and botany, mineralogy 
and chemistry, hygiene, housecraft, physics, 
arithmetic, drawing, calligraphy, ncecllework, 
singing (optional from the fifth class upward), 
])hysioal excTcises, Among the optional sub- 
jects arc the English and Italian Iniiguages, 
taught from the fourth class upwards in two 
hours a week respectively. 

In the year 1895, by tho authorization of 
Dr. Julius Wlassics, young women were nd- 
mitted to the university, and thus wore en- 
abled to devote themselves to philosophical, 
medical and pharmaceutical callinga, with 
certain restrictions, It was therefore necessary 
to make arrangements for a course of studies 
preparing them for the new privilegea. For 
this ]}urposc a course of studies on classical 
school lines was established at the Budape.st 
High School for Girls during tho school year 
1897‘-18G8} so that those who wore preparing 
for the university might have ^ special and 
suitable training, commencing with the fifth 


clns.s and lasting four veara. Tlie Budnposi 
High School has since been transformed into 
a girls* classical school, uiid other schools of the 
same character have been established, lioiice 
the education of girls is now proceeding in two 
courses: one iiuirked by tho predominance of 
modern language.s and domestic science; the 
other closely assimilntcd to the classical school 
for boys. The high schools fur girls have 
mixed faculties of men ami woinon, and their 
development has created a dGinnnd for women 
teachers having the same qualifications as the 
profe.S3ors of .secondary schools for boys, re- 
ceiving the .same salaries, and enjoying the 
same dLstinction. In 1905-1006 the high 
schools for girls numbered thirt3^4wo, of wlilch 
sixteen were state schools. Tho number of 
Btiidents was 5817, including 1908 boarders. 
Tl»e majority, i,e. 6307, were Hungarians. The 
schools employed 524 tenclici'S, of whom 343 
were woinon. The expend it uro for tho high 
schools for girls in 1905-1000 was, in rouiwl 
numbers, 1,970,000 crowns, In the ])iidget of 
1907 tho State appropriated for this purpose 
the sum of 1,325,000 crowns ($265,000). 

Higher Education. — Tho Royal Hungarian* 
TJnivcr.sity of Sciences of Budapest is the chief 
center of clas.sical and scientific study and re- 
search in the kingdom. Ite origin is traced to 
the establishment of a univonsity under the 
direction of tho Jesuits at Nagyszombat in 
the seventeenth century; it was natioiiali::c<l 
in the eighteenth century and transfciTcd from 
its original liomc to Budapest, The university 
of KolozftvAr (Klauscnburg) was founded in 
JS72 by the incorporation of tlic existing Acad- 
emy or IiAW and fnstitute of Surgery. The 
Royal Polytcehnicum was organized as a uni- 
versity of technical sciences in 1871. The 
latest oflicial statistics portaiuing to these 
three institutions are presented in the following 
table: — 
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» Not Including tho vols. belonging to tho library of the 
TraaBylvanian National Rluaeum, w^itli which it is united. 


The distribution of university students by 
faculties and the number of doctors’ diplomas 
conferred in tho year of tho latest available 
report, were as folio wb:— 
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In the same year the distribution of students 
by faculties in the technical university and the 
number of diplomas conferred were as follows: 
ill the department of engineering, number of 
students, 382; number of di|)lomns conferred, 
10 Q: department of mechanical engineering, 
fltuaents, 587; diplomas, 121; arcliiteeturo, 
students, 90; diplomas, 13; general department, 
atiidcnts, 8; diplomas, II. 

Among recent events in the history of the 
University of Budapest, .which illustrate both 
the scope of that institution and the general 
development of higher education, the following 
are particularly noteworthy: The expansion 
of the faculty of law to include political seicnco 
and the institution of seminars for the promo- 
tion of research and practical training, In the 
medical faculty special courses of training for 
pharmacists and school doctors have been 
established. lu 1889 the Pasteur Institute 
and Hospital was established. The faculty of 
arts ftora its fouiidatiaiL served as a prepacatory 
course for students of the other faculties, and 
it has become also a center of training for 
teachers of secondary schools aiul an examina- 
tion board for candidates aspiring to that service. 
Since 1885 the faculty of arts has comprised 
ficminars which are partly for the training of 
teachers, partly for the purpose of initiating 
students into the methods of research, The 
faculty can boast of five sciniimrs, those of 
classics, modern philology, history, geography, 
and mathematics. By a royal decree of Nov. 
18, 1895, women wero admitted as undergradu- 
ates of universities and university colleges in 
order that they might bo prepared ns teachers, 
doctors, and chemists. Permission is given to 
women students in each case after a statement 
has been made by the university or college in 
question : and diplomas arc issued to them after 
a successful completion of the prescribed uni- 
ver.sity career. In addition to these two uni- 
versities, the Minister of Education announced 
(1912) a bill to provide for the establishment 
of two new universities at Pressburg and 
Dobreezin, only the former to include a medical 
schooh A royal academy has existed at Press- 
burg since 1794, with a faculty of law and polit- 
ical science and courses in ])hilosophy. At 
Debreeziu a llefonned Higher Institution 


{Hoch^chuU) was established in 1549 and now 
hastheolofjical, legal, and philosophical faculties 
with 277 students in 1010, 

The Baren Joseph Eotvos College is a unique 
institution at Budapest, tho object of which is 
to give di?sorving students of the Budapest 
University, who intend to enter the teaching 
profession, an opportunity for holding social 
intercourse with their fellows and of acquiring 
the neccssiiry theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge to qualify them for their work. The 
college is directly subordinate to tho Minister 
of Public Instruction, who delegates )iis au- 
thority to the curator. For the expert guid- 
ance of the resident students four tutors 
(chosen by tho curator from among the teachers 
ill the service of the State) aro appointed by 
the Minister (for periods of throe years in ro- 
tation) for special duties. Tlicy arc present in 
tho college mii'ing the hours devoted to private 
study, to give iiidividual or combined instruc- 
tion to the candidates, and, as occasion arises, 
to hold special courses of lectures. 

Higher education in Hungary includes, 
furtlier, independent colleges of tlioolo^y main- 
tained by the various religious denominations; 
and colleges of law. The schools of midwifery 
were raised to the rank of state professional 
schools by regulations of 1873, and placed 
under the control of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. The Royal Hungarian College 
of Milling and Forestry, under the direction 
of tho Minister of Finance and the Minister of 
Agrieultur-ci, makes provision for tho soientific 
education of surveyors of mines, surveyors of 
smelting works, and surveyors of forestry. It 
was attended in 1007 by 355 studentg^ 117 in 
the mining department; 238 in the forestry 
department. Students are admitted by com- 
petUive eSamination, and those who fail to 
satisfy the rigid requirements for proniotion 
<luring the four years* course are eliminated. 
Tuition is free; the purpose of the school is to 
Bcciiro a body of highly trained experts for the 
state service of mining and forestry. In ad- 
dition to tine liberal support of higher education, 
the State contributes to the maintenance or 
tho schools of painting and sculpture and the 
conservatoties of inusic, which preserve from 
age to figc the distinctive traits of national art. 
The following art institutions are under the 
immediato direction of the Minister of Public 
InstniGtioni, and receive liberal appropriations 
annually from the State, The Royal Hun- 
garian College of Art is both a school for the 
training of teachers of drawing^ and for tho 
dcvelo]>ment of independent artists; the stu- 
dents for 1907 numbered 347, of whom ninety 
were women; the State grant for tho year was 
183,080 crowns {S36,G16). A special school of 
painting for women was established in 1885 
under the auspices of the ministry. The an- 
nual appropriation for the school is about 
21,000 crowns (- S4200). The National 
Academy of Musio is entirely supported by 
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the State at an annual expend iture of about 
230,000 crowns ($46,000).^ The Theatrical 
School waa opened in 1863 in connection with 
the National Theater, and in 1873 waa put under 
the charge of the Minister of Publio Instruction, 
The age for admission to the school ia sixteen 
for women an<l eighteen for men, and only 
such pupils are retained as show decided dra- 
matic talent. The diploma of the achool admita 
the recipient to memhership in the National 
Association of Actors. In 1907 the State ap- 
propriated 82,000 crowns ($16,400) for the 
current expenses of the institution. A, T*S. 
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HURON COLLEGE, HURON, S.D. — 
A coeducational institution established by the 
Presbyterian Synod in 1883 at Pierre as Pierre 
University; the title and location were changed 
in 1898. Academic, collegiate, commercial, 
music, and elocution departments arc mam- 
tainccl, The entrance requirements arc equiva- 
lent to sixteen points of high school >York. 
The degrees of A.B. and B.S. arc granted on 
tho completion of appropriate courses. The 
faculty consists of twenty-four members, 

HUTCHESON EDUCATIONAL TRUST, 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. — An endowment 
left by George Hutcheson (1550-1039) and 
Thomas Hutclieson (1680-1041), public writers 
and notaries of Glasgow, and now devoted 
largely to educational purposes. George irulclic- 
son left a tenement of hind for tho building 
of one perfyte hospital for entertainment of 
the poor, aged, decrepit men to be maintained 
therein," and for its maintenance added bonds 
of the value of about $12,000. Thomas Hutche- 
son supplemented this by n sum equal to 
about £000, and for himself gave bonds amount- 
ing to about £12,000 for founding in connec- 
tion with the hospital " a commodious and 
diatinet house of itself for educating and har- 
boring twelve male children, indigent orphans, 
or others of the like condition and minlity, sons 
of burgesses." In 1821 a Royal Charter was 
obtained. Tho scope and purpose of the 
endowiiiciit was oxtended, as in the case of 
many similar endowments in Scotland, for 
educational purposes. In 1876 the school was 
extemicd and a new school was added for girls, 
both schools being called Hutchesons’ Gram- 
mar School, Moderate fcca arc charged and 
a limited number of free foundationers are 
admitted. 

See Hospital Schools. 
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Strono, J, a History of Secondary Education ia Scot- 
land. (Oxford. 1909.) 

HUTCHINS, pSEPH (1747-1833). —Text- 
book author and college professor; was gradu- 
ated from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1705, and was for many years professor in 
Franklin College. His First Principles of 
English Grammar (1790) antedated the text- 
book by Lindiey Murray (g.v,) by 8ve yeiirs. 

W. S. M. 

HUTTEN, ULRICH VON (1488-1523). 
— German humanist and reformer. Of an er- 
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ratio ftiid unstable cliaracter, living gcnerallv 
on the generosity of patrons of learning, Ulrich 
von riufcton won tho admiration and friendship 
of many of the luimanists whose center was 
at Erfurt. Hutton’s chief works were the Dq 
Arte Versificandi, Liber unns (1510), which 
gives the rules of Latin prosody in 422 hexam- 
ctftTS*, patriotic poems addressed to Emperor 
Maximilian, wlio gave him the laureate crown 
in 1517; orations against Ulrich, duke of 
Warltemhorg, who had murdered a relative of 
Huttcii; and in the lust stage of his career, 
when he joined the cause of tlie Bcformalion, 
prose writings and poems in the vernacular, 
in which he was as suecossful as with Latin. 
Hutteii is credited \vith an important part 
ill the publication of the H'lnstota: Viroruvi 
Obscurorum (q.v.). It is now well established 
that in the first part of the letters Hutten had 
no share whatever, brit ho was i>robahly tho 
chief author of tho second part which appeared 
in 1517. A mail of strong impulses and con- 
siderable ability, Ulrich von Hutten threw him- 
self as enthusiastically into the fight for liberal 
culture as into the cause of political and re- 
ligious freedom. 
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HUXLEY, THOMAS HENRY (1826-1805). 
— Scientist, educational thinker, and social 
reformer, was born at Ealing, near London, 
May 4, 1B25, the sou of a sccoudaty school- 
master. llriofly educated at Dr. Nicholas's 
school in Ealing, where his father was a teacher 
till 1835, Huxley showed an early turn for meta- 
physics and for scientific inquiry, Tho lad's 
real education came tlirough private reading, 
conversation, and intimacy with older people. 
Anatomical studies and Gariy jc’.s writings on 
philosophy and history deeply influenced Hiix- 
loy durhig adolescence. Admiration for Car- 
lyle impelled him to acquire a knowledge of tho 
Gorman language subsequently invaluable to 
him as a acicntific thinker.^ In 1841 he went, 
a boy of seventeen, as assistant to a mcdicnl 
man. My. Chandler, h\ RotherhUhe. Among 
the populution surrounding tho London docks, 
lio came faco to face ^rith the grimmest aspect 
of the .soc ial problem, and throughout life was 
a zealous reformer of social conditions, holding 
firmly to the middle way between repressivo 
collectivis m and crippling laissez-faire. Studies 
at Clmring Cros.s Hospital (c.spccially under 
Wharton Jones) completed his medical^ train- 
ing, duviug which Kg won brilliant distiucUou 
at the London University. In 1846 he w’lia 
appointed ns.ri3tant surgeon to H.M.S. 


liatlksnaka, a frigate sent out by the British 
Admiralty on an exploring expedition to Now 
Guinea. Thus Huxley^ like his intimate 
friends, Charles Darwin (<?.«.) and Joseph 
Dalton Hookorj began his scientific career on 
board a ship of tho British Navy. His work on 
the Ralilesnake established Huxley’s soien- 
tific position. On his return to London in 1851 
(aged twenty-six) ho was elected Fellow of the 
Royal Society, becoming a member of its 
Council and receiving its Iloyal Medal in 1852. 
But pure science was long in bringing Huxley 
pecuniary preferment. In 1852 he, like his 
friend Tyndall was an unsuccessful 

candidate for a professorship at the University 
of Toronto. The death of his mother, and 
his father's illness, in 1852, combined with his 
own failure to find a suitable post, brought him 
nearly to despair, He was on the brink of 
giving up science and of emigrating to Sydney 
as doctor or squatter. In 1864 the tide turnoef. 
He wa8 appointed lecturer in the Government 
School of Mines in Jermyn Street, London, and 
entrusted with coast survey investigations 
under tho Geological Survey, to which ho bc- 
camo naturalist in 1856. He also was ap- 
pointed lecturer on comparative anatomy at 
St- Thomas’ Hospital. Now established, he 
rapidly rose to cmuionce in tho scientific world. 

A clmractcristic of Huxley’s writing was his 
intimacy with the best current scientific thought 
in France anil Germany. No earlier English 
acicntific writer liad shown the same European 
knowledge. Huxley was one of the few who 
were initiated by Darwin into the argument of 
the Ortgm of Species before the publication of 
tho book, which was submitted to the judg- 
ment of Huxley, Lyell, ami Hooker. In Dar- 
win’s w^ords, he acted ns tho latter’s “gcnornl 
agent.” His famous reply to Bishop Wilbcr- 
fdreo at the Oxford Meeting of tho British 
Association in ISOO gave Idm national fame, 
In 1862 Huxley began his scientific lectures to 
ivorkmg men. No one did so much to secure 
public acceptance for the tiiesis of natural 
sclcctioii. 

Huxley as a teacher was magnetic. His 
students found his intense love for science in- 
fectious and his lectures memo rn bio. As Doan 
of tho Royal Collcgo of Science, London, ho 
introduced cliangca of organization which nro 
of liistorical importance from the point of view 
of educational method, 

Huxley showed an untiring inlorost in ques- 
tions of education. In 1854 he delivered at 
St. Martin’s Hall, London, an address on the 
ICdtiCaliotial ^ Value of the Nahiral iHsioru 
ScienceSf urging that biology demands a promi- 
nent place in any worthy scheme of education, 
In 1805 he supported the scheme for a group 
of international collcgc.s (to be established in 
England, Franco, and Germany, so that a boy 
Gould ii\ turn acquire a sound knowledge of all 
three languages while continuing the same 
Course of education), which had been put for- 
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ward by Dr. Loon hard Schmitz and Uiohartl 
CoLdeji, hut was fatally interrupted by tlio 
Frauco-Gctmau war of 1870> At Uic game 
jicriod he supported Dean Farrar '.s {q,v,) mo- 
posals for the introduction of scientific teacfiing 
mto the great Public Schools. In 18G0 he 
publLihed Lessons on Elemenlarj/ Phi/siologtjt 
a textbook which had great formative influence 
upon later educational manuals. In 1808 ho 
addressed the South London Working MciPs 
Club on A Liberal Education and Whereto Find 
It, 

In 1870 Huxley published the Lay Scrmons^ 
a model of style in the accurate popularization 
of scientific thought. In the sanic year (the 
Elementary I'klucation Act havinK just been 
passed) he wrote a powerful essay on The School 
Hoards; What They Can Do and Whal They 
May Do. He was elected n memhev of the first 
London School Hoard, and had an almost de- 
terminative influence ^ both in planning the 
course of study and in the retention of the 
Bible in the curriculuiu. He ndvoeated infant 
schools, continuation schools, technical educa- 
tion, and an educational ladder from the gut^ 
tor to ilio University." The first elements of 
physical science were to be taught in the schools, 

" There is no form of knowledge or instniction 
in which children tako a greater interest." 
Girls were to be taught the elements of house- 
hold work and of domestic economy. Physicnl 
training and drill were to be part of the regular 
business of every school. Drawing and music, 
as civilizing arts, were also to find a place in 
every course of train mg. History, except the 
most elementary notions oS it, he regarded as 
too advanced for children of elementary school 
age. He declared himself "in favor of reading 
the Bible, with such grammatical, geographical, 
and historical explanations by a lay teacher 
as may be ncedfuL with rigid exclusion of any 
further theological teaching than that con- 
tained in tho Bible itself." But Huxley was 
strongly opposed to any teaching of religious 
formularies, e.g, even the doetnno of tho 
Trinity, in elemoulary schools aided from pub- 
lic fumlH, 

Huxley became secretary of the Royal 
Society in 1871 and president in 1880, In 
1881 he declined the Linnero Professorship of 
Physiology at Oxford and to be nominaled for 
the maalorship of University College, Oxford. 
He refused all titular honors from tlicHtate, ex- 
cept n Privy Councilorship in 1892. The Inttcr he 
accepted because, though meUlcnttiUy carrying 
a title, “ it was an office, in virtuo of which a 
man of science might, in theory at least, bo 
called upon to net as responsible adviser to tho 
Govcrnineut should occasion arise." His con- 
nection with the Science and Art Department 
from 1854 to 1890 was intimate and loyal. Of 
tlie good whielj that dopartment did in stimu- 
lating scioniific study and teaching he was one 
of tho chief authors. Hut lio wns not blind to 
the defects of the system, payment by results, 


which ho accepted ns the best practicalde plan. 
From 1877 (unvanls, Huxley was an ardent and 
powerful advocate of technical education. The 
great address given at Manchester in 1887 is a 
locus classietts of contemporary English thought 
on the subject. 

But he was out of sympathy with modern 
developments of EngHsli thought n>s to the 
relation between the State and ^ secondary 
education, holding tlmt, while social welfare 
justificfl a systenV of compulsory el omen la ry 
education with a rich curriculum, beyond that 
individuals must be loft to rise through in- 
nate capacity, rather than be lifted by state 
help into placas for which tlioy may have no 
teal qxialificatuia. 

Since Thomas Arnold, Huxley was perhaps 
the most powerful personality in English edu- 
cation. Bravo ns n paladin, nbsohiloly fear- 
less and dbliitcrostcd, profoundly learned, 
alTcctionato, Inimorous, tender, artistic; at 
heart intensely religious, but tho implacable foe 
of dogmas in which he did not believe and of 
ccclc.siustical aiithoritv which ho ili.st rusted or 
denied* he represented at its best a transitional 
phase in English .speculation niui practice in 
the sphere of ethics and politics. Throughout 
his life ho was a great antiseptic influence in 
Eixglwb thoiigUt upon educatimi ciud the tuuc- 
tioiis of tlic State. M. E. S. 

For portrait, see p. 021, 
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_ HYGIENE. — Hygiene (from ivtciu, hy- 
giene, health) is usually defined ns tlie science 
that treats of tlie prevention of di.sense and the 
preservation of iiealth. It is especially an 
applied science, and. in a certain sense, an art. 
It aims, in the words of a modern writer, " to 
make growth more perfect, life more vigorous, 
decay less rapid, death more remote.^' Tlie 
positive note m thi.s definition of aims i.s ciiar- 
acterisiic of recent hygiciK?. It is no ionger 
satisfied with tho more attempt to prevent 
disease, but it ciuphasize.s e.speciftlly the need 
of normal UealtUful development and the ue- 
quiflition of vigorous Imbits of health tlmt 
shall be prophylactic again.st di.sease. 

The scientific study of hygloiie is recent. 
The attempt to practice hygiene is very old. 
The art of hygiene is supposed to Imvo begun 
with the ancient Egyptians; and a erinle mass 
of folk traditiona representing niore or less 
clearly the experience and 8U])erjJti lions of the 
race in regard to the prcservalioii of health 1ms 
come dowi to us. On account of tlie recency 
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of the acicntific study, a vast amount of error 
ia mingled with Iho trutliB of expericnco that 
have survived. But white the scientific metliod 
ns applied especially to hygiene is recent, and 
the results are still so meager that some in- 
vestigators call it the acicnco of the future, 
nevertheless the samo ideals^ and the same 
methods are employed here os in other parts of 
the field of science; and hero as elsewhere the 
most rigorous scientidc experimentation under 
controlled conditions and with verifioation of 
ro.suU3 ia demanded. 

The subject of hygieno naturally divides into 
personal and publio hygiene. Hygiene in a 
broad sense includes also the study of condi- 
tions that favor the hoaltlifiil development of 
the human species (eugenics); the conditions 
nffccting the health, preservation, and develop- 
ment of special races (racial hygiene); and 
the conditions that favor the healthiiil develop- 
ment of human society (soeial h}rgieiie). 

Public hygiene has many divisions: on the 
one hand, sanitation as regards soil, water, food, 
nir, cleanliness in general, protection from 
disease, care of ilie dead, tlie defective, the 
feeble- minded, etc,; and on tlio other haiidj the 
hygiene of occupations — military hygiene, 
naval hygiene, the hygiene of factories, etc. 
An introduction to the subject of public hy- 
giene is given by such American textbooks as 
those of Bergey, Harrington, and Sedgwick, 
and tho scope of it is shown by WeyVs great 
handbook. Among these various departments 
of niibllo hygiene none is more important than 
child hygiene and school hygiene, and tho 
whole field should interest teachers. These 
sub/cefa and personal hygiene arc treated 
below ill special articles. W, H, B. 

Sec Euoknics; Hygiene, Pbusonai,; Hy- 
giene, School; Hygiene, Teaching op. 
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hygiene of grading. — SCG Ghadinq, 
Hygiene ot’, 

HYGIENE OF INSTRUCTION. — See Hy- 
giene, School. 

HYGIENE, PERSONAL. — Personal hy- 
giene consifjts of two important parts, somatic 
hygiene and mental hygiene, (Du account of 
the great individual difTercnces in strength, 
endurance, ability to work and to resi.st disease, 
the^ problem in both these fields must he an 
individual one. The fioUition is of vital im- 
portance, eapecially for the teacher, not only for 
the preservation of tho teacher’s owm health, 
but for tho right performance of one^s profes- 
sional work and to enable one to set a proper 
exaniple before one’s pupils. Mental hygiene 
is quite as important for the teaeliGT as somatic 
hygiene, and tho teachings of mental hygieno 
and the hyfjienc of instruction are so important 
for sound education lliat for pedagogical as 
well as hygienic reasons tlie teacher cannot 
ignore them. 

The subject has also important social aspects, 
fn its wider sense person nf hygiene is (he very 
basis of disease prevention and liealth preser- 
vation. All plans for community or national 
freedom from disease must rest upon an cl 
depend upon the care with which the individual 
members of society settle their problems in 
personal hygiene, If every member of any 
given social unit would persistently api)ly his 
rights of franchise in favor of more stringent 
and eiTcctivo laws of hygiene and snintntion, the 
problems of personal hygiene would be far 
easier. The difUcullies of personal health 
control are largely diflieulties which are of a 
community origin. The transgressions of one 
member of a community are visited upon the 
lives of hifj innocent fellow citizens. Equity 
in matters of this kind ia secured only through 
law backed by strong popular sentiment. 
Then, if every member of any given social unit 
is protected from hygienic or sanitary injury 
inflicled by his fellow citizens, he may organize 
Ills policy of personal health control with every 
prospect of success. Under such circumstances 
it ^youUl be possible to develop a community in 
which each momber practiced intelligent habits 
of bodily nourishment, supervising the food he 
would eat, the food ho would drink, and the 
food he would breathe; hitelligent habits of 
excretion; hUolligenl Imbitg of exorcise; in- 
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tcllicent liabits of rest; and ititolligent habits 
of pronnlincsg. Men of such habits ar« moil of 
health, men of streiigtli, men of cHiciency. 
A coinmuiAly or a nation with finch habita 
would have solved tho problem of prevention 
of disease and have conserved its resources in 
terms of human life, human happiness, and 
human prosperity, with all that such conserva- 
tion means economically, socially, and politi- 
cally. 

Another very important relationship of 
personal hygiene is its relationship to mtellcc- 
tual efTieicncy. The uncorrected, incapacitat- 
ing, 10 modi able physical defects of school 
children; the time lost through absences duo to 
preventable disease; the parab’^scs and other 
organio degenerations following^ the preventable 
dlscasoa and leaving chronic incurable condi- 
tions obstructive of further mental develop- 
ment and destruotivo of that id ready attained; 
tlic disturbed home conditions producing ner- 
vous straiui poverty, undcniourisliinent^ and 
loivered resistance, following parental disease 
or death; arc all samples of serious avoidable 
aucl prevcutable couJitious affecting the in- 
tellectual activities of school children. If tho 
personal hyi^icne of school children and the 
personal hygiene of the comimmities in which 
they live were what they ideally ought to be 
and what they could be, these destructive 
conditiona could not exist. 

Furthermore, tlie aggressively healthy child 
is tho most efficient child academically as well 
as physically considered, Tho teacher that is 
working with sound healthy minds will secure 
larger educational results tnan under less nor- 
mal conditions. This fact is effectively proven 
by the experiences of our onen-air schools; tho 
introduction of school limches; the progress of 
pupils who liavc been relieved of incapacitating 
physical defects; and the studies of men who 
have compared schools and school children 
representing various types of physiological 
health. 

The Scope of Personal Hygiene. — In its 
narrower sense, personal hyginac has been 
construed na including only those phj^aiological 
and anatomical and very intimate personal 
rolationshipa and habits which arc obviously 
personal. Such a conception would bring the 
following topics under tho Jieading of *' Per- 
sonal Hygiene*': Care of tho clothing, akin, 
scalp, nails, eyes, cars, nose, teeth, mouth, 
throat, heart, lungs, alimentary canal, genito- 
urinary organa, bones, joints, brain and nervous 
system, food, water, ventilation, tea, coffee, 
alcohol, and tobacco. In some texts “ first aid 
to the injuicci " (q.u.) is included. 

A wider construction of the scope of personal 
hygiene includes everything that bears ujvon 
the health of the human body. (See 
Hyqihnb, Teaching^ of.) Such a scope 
would include the various Bubtopies connected 
directly and indirectly with the following sub- 
jects: Bodily nourisliment, including food. 


water, and air; the excretions; exercise; 
rest; the infliienco of abnormal conditions on 
health defective vision, bad teetli, ade- 
noids, consUimtiou) ; the iufiueucc of certain 
habits oil health (e.g. rapid eating, bad habits 
of vision, smoking, dru^ habits, sexual habits, 
etc.); the causes of disease; the carriers of 
disease; our defenses against disease; niid the 
nature of our common diseases. 

Personal hygiene considered from this point 
of view would be rational and coinnrehcnsive. 
Its relationship to sex hygiene {(/.t'.) domestic 
hygiene, school hj-'gicnc, medical inspection 
school iiursiiig, community hygiene, 
industrial hygiene, niUilary, naval, and national 
hygiene is obvious. These special divisions of 
hygiene are important liecause they represent 
personal hygiene under special conditions. 
The hygiene of all society and of all tho enter- 
prises of society depends upon tho hygiouc of 
the individual. On the other imnd, the in- 
dividual is more than powerless unless society 
ns a whole stands for such regulations and such 
cjistonis ns will make possible, easy, and prac- 
tical the application of the laws of health. 

T, A. S. and W. IL B. 

For methods of instruction and content of tho 
subject sec IIygibne, Tea cuing of. 
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HYGIENEj SCHOOL. — School hj^gleno, ono 
of the most important departments of public 
hygiene^ is concerned with the conditions of 
health m the schoolroom and tho sanitation 
of the school surroundings. During the last 
fifty years tho scientific method has bei^ii more 
and more employed in this field, and a solid 
nucleus of scientific fact has been collected. A 
rich literature has been contributed in the form 
of articles not only in the special pcriodicnls 
devoted to the subject, in reports, procooclinga 
of societies, and the like, but in the archives of 
Hygiene, of Medicine, Physics, Psychology, 
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AntlirojioloRy, and even in those of Architec- 
turo and Engineering, as well ns in the edu- 
cational journals. The three largo German 
handbooks, by Uaginsky and Jankc, Burger- 
stein and Nctolitzky. and Eulenborg and 
Bnch, show the scope or the work already done; 
and the little textbooks by Shaw, Kotcimann, 
and others, funush oonvcnieiit compeuds of 
the olemontary facts and principles. 

Tlio history of tho development of tho subject 
is intoi'csting, but can bo briefly told. The 
ancient Greeks, with their cmjrhasjs upon 
physical training in early education and the 
important treatises by Philostratus, Lucian, 
ami Oriimsius, were pioneers in school hygiene. 
While in tho Middle Ages hygiene was largely 
ignored by writers nud teachers, with the 
Renaissance came a new interest in health and 
physical development. Vittorino made play 
and haniy nurture a prominent feature Sn his 
school. Luther emphasized the need of physi- 
cal exercise, Comonhis insisted on spacious 
classrooms j playgrounds^ physical training, 
sound health as a condition of a aoimd mind, 
and tho adaptation of inairuction to tho pupil^s 
stage of development. The Jesuits practiced 
hygiene in their schools, and the reformers like 
Locke. Rous.scnii, and Bnsedow prcnchcd it, 
%School hypene in the modern sense began with 
the founders of gynma.stics, — Guts Muthe, 
Jahn, ftpd Ling, — and with the work of phy- 
sicians Hko Frank imd Lorinser, and was placed 
upon a solid foundation by the special studies 
of n long line of investigators from Lang, Xwez, 
Fahrnor, Voii PettenkolTer, Colin, and Bar- 
nard, down to the present time. 

School hygiene draws its facts from many 
Bourcc.s, and naturally it overlaps other related 
subjects, such as general hygiene, sanitary cn- 
gluectiug, medieme, cUilcl hygiene, etc. Tho 
subject naturally divides into three parts — 
the construction and sanitation of tho achooL 
house, the hygiene of tho school child, and the 
hygiene of instruction, AH of those are, of 
counse, ultimately concerned with the health 
of the child, but the classification is a conven- 
ient one. The aim of all of these is positive, 
the development in the school child of habits 
of healthful activity. Especially and directly 
is this true of tho last two divisions — the 
hygiene of the school child and the hygiene of 
instruction. 

Hygiene of the School Child. — Child hy- 
giene in nw important sense ia a spcckd anbicet 
because tho chitcrs body dilTcrs from that of tho 
adult. The hygiene of the school child de- 
mands special consideration because of tho 
special work required in tlio school. It is 
bused upon the character of the child ’3 body 
ami the laws of growth, and it seeks to deter- 
mine the needs and to avoid tho dangers of 
each stftgo of development. Honco nmoiig tho 
iiupovtant coutvihuUons to school Uygicue in 
the Inst twenty- five years have been many 
ficientifio studies of growth and development, of 


the diseases and abnormalities of school chiU 
dren, and of tho defects of the various sense 
organs. Thus the relation of physical develop- 
ment to intelligence, the incidence of disease 
by years, by grades, by seasons, by months of 
the school year, the relation of defects to school 
progress, etc. Methods of detecting and 
coutroUing contagious diacases Uavv, in- 
vestigated, and certain important correlations 
have already been established By the intro- 
duction of health inspection into the public 
fichoole in recent years not only is the impor- 
tance of school hygiene emphasized, but a large 
amount of vahiablo material for tho study of 
the subject is being collected. The school 
should be made the most important factor in 
public hygiene; for hi it practically all the 
children are collected, and conditions can bo 
controlled in the interests of health. The prime 
importance of this part of school hygiene for 
the teacher is obvious. (See Contagious 
Libeasesj Ear; Exclusion from Sciioon; 
Eye ; Medic au Inspection, etc.) 

Hygiene of Instruction, — While this de- 
partment of school hygiene may be said to have 
begun with the Greeks and been treated by Com- 
cnius, it has been developed only in recent years. 
It is now so important, however, that Burger- 
stein devotes some four hundred pages to it in the 
second edition of his handbook, and each year 
bvinga impovtant iw eontTibutions. It em- 
phasizes the hygienic importance of the mental 
habits formed by education and oHho secondary 
ciTects of instruction, and it studies every edu- 
cational principle and method and the matter 
of instruction from the point of view of hygiene. 
Thus each subject of instruction is considered 
with regard to the effect of the discipline on 
health. (Sec articles on the Hygiene of Aiutii- 
METiG, Reading, Drawing, SrBLUNG, Sing- 
ma etc.) 

The many problems concerned with tho 
period of study — fatigue, the best alternation 
of periods of work and rest, the length of the 
school (lay, 0110 session or two, recesses, pauses, 
etc. have all been made tho subject of 
fifiicntific Investigation. The importance of 
this newer field of school hygiene is seen when 
one considers the fact that an important means 
of curing nervous and mental disorder is re- 
education, the developmont of healthful habits 
of mental activity ^ wholesome interests, 
habits of attention, self-control, and orderly 
aasoeialion — in fact, the very babita that hyc 
essential for hygienic school work. And when 
one further reflects that the inmates of such 
institutions were a few years ago pupils in the 
public schools, the advantage of developing 
such habits as prophylactic against nervous and 
mental breakdown is obvious. More and 
more scientific investigation and observation 
are showing the liygicnic importnneo of such 
mental training; and the hygiene of instruc- 
tion has become of vital significance to t)io 
teacher. 
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The Construction, Equipment, and Sanita- 
tion of the Schoolhouse, — Flrat of nil the 
Banitary surroundings of the flchoollioiise have 
bean rnacic the subject of investigation, ^ The 
schoolroom is a workshop. The conditions 
must bo made hygienic for the work to bo 
done in it. The work required is performed 
chiefly by the brain, by the eye, and car, and 
by the hand under the control of the eye and 
tho brain. Thus the conditions necessary are 
not merely the avoidance of whatever would 
bo injurious, — a stagnant, poisonous, arid, or 
overheated atmosphere, too Intense light, glare 
from surrounding buildings, noisy occupations, 
unsuitable rooms, etc,; but in every way the 
optimum conditions for such work — especially 
aouiidnnt and properly regulated light and an 
ample supply of oxygen. So important is the 
condition last mentioned botli for the hcaltli 
of the pupils and the work to bo done that the 
desirability of schools out of doors, or in con- 
ditions approximating those out of doors, is 
now being emphasized. Since in most parts of 
tho country, however, a large amount of indoor 
work seems necessary on account of inclement 
weather, it i.s becoming more and more impor- 
tant to provide hygienic conditions in the school- 
room. 

Thus this department of school hygiene is 
concerned first of nil with the optimum condi- 
tions for a workshop where the laborers are 
growing children and tho labor brain work. 
Architectural and artistic considerations arc 
important, but secondary. First of all must l>o 
considered tho _ health of the workers. For 
example, 

room, and tho size of the room should be dc- 
tormine<] by consideration of tho average limits 
of normal sight and hearing; and the problem 
of construction is that of grouping a siiHicieufc 
number of such units in a schoolhouse in a 
convenient way to give suitable light, air, etc. 
Many scientific studies have been made of the 
best forms of construction, and of methods of 
heating, ventilation, lighting, etc,; and from 
these and tlie experience in building inillion.s of 
school houses certain definite norms for con- 
struction have been established. If we could 
bring together into one schoolhouse all the good 
features that arc actually incorporated in 
various school houses throughout the country, 
features which actual oxporionco has shown to 
bo of practical utility, we should have a model 
schoolhouse. Most schoolhouaea, however, are 
seriously defective in certain aspects, and some 
apparently ignore modern hygiene altogether. 

W. H. B. 

Sec articles on Auchitecturb, Sciiodj..; 
HEATiNfi; Ventilation; LiaiiTiNo, etc. 
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HYGIENE, TEACHING OF, — The im- 
portance of tho toacliing of hygiene enn hardly 
he overestimated. Health repre.scnta a uni- 
versal human interest. Its importance can be 
estimated only in terms of human value. 
Efficiency, to n<lopt the modern slogan, is 
impOKrtible without it. Botli directly as con- 
tributing to pensonnl well-being and indiroctlv 
ns contributing to the welfare of others, lienlth 
is a i>rime condition of luunun happiness ami 
oven of mtiraiity. tSiieh truths, which are so 
commonplace ns to lx? merely platitudes, 
shoiilti not only he taught to the yoimg, Init 
shniilrl he made vita! by triiiiiiiig. Hence the 
nim of ediicRtion from the point of view of 
hygiene is the devclopinent of 1ml nts of heal I h- 
fuh activity both physical und mental. Tliis 
trabniig in habit.s of liealtii should be supx>\c- 
incntod by suitable instruction at djfferoiit 
grades. To insure such training and such 
instruetion, mi ailoquuto course in liygienc and 
proper training arc iinpcrativc iri the prepara- 
tion of all teachers. This is t)ic eoiisoiiaus of 
hygioiiistfl, and a ro.solulion to omplinsjzc this 
need was passed by the Second Interactional 
Congress of SchoorHygicne at London, 1907. 

Instruction in Hygiene in the Schools. — 
The extent to wliich instruction in tho prin- 
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ciplea and practice ol hygiene hna been intro- 
duced into the scliooU of the United States is 
indicated by the recent investigations of the 
American School llygieuo Asaociatioii. Mcy- 
kn reported on UC colleges, of which 76 per 
cent were giving inatrucUon in hygiene. 
Twenty-six per cent of the colleges reporting 
on the details of their work woro giving instruc- 
tion in personal hygiene only: 24 per cent were 
giving instruction in general hygiene; others 
reported in smaller percentages that instruction 
ia being given Jn omergoncics, community 
hygiene, industrial hygiene, and mental liy- 
gieno. Seventy-nine per cent of these colleges 
reported that students wore required to undergo 
a medical examination before taking up their 
work. Seventy-nine per cent reported regular 
sanitary inspcciionB of school buildings and 
dormitories; 77 per cent Inspected kitchens; 
83 per cent inspected the water supply and 
grounds. Twenty per cent of these colleges 
accepted hygiene as a credit for admission, 
Gulick reported on 90 public normal aeliools 
and on 2302 public high schools. Seventy- 
four per cent of t)ic normal schools and 10 per 
cent of the high scliools wore giving instruc- 
tion in liygiono. At the last Congress of the 
American School Hygiene Association, Gulick 
reported on 75S cities having graded public 
school systems. He found that 45 per cent of 
those cities 'MmVe regular organized systems of 
medical inspection in their schools and 
about one quarter of the cities have systems 
under the Board of Health ” and three quarters 
are under the Board of Education. Only a 
little more than one half of them urn lertnke phys- 
ical examinations.” Seventy-six of tlioso cities 
were employing school nurses, and forty-eight, 
school dentists. (See Mboical Insvection.) 
Twenty-five per cent of thoBC cities were using 
individual drinking cup.s, and 75 per cent had 
sanitary drinking fountains. (In some of the 
cities both syatoms were in use.) “(Ivor one 
half of tliesc schools use moist cloths for dust- 
ing; in nearly all of them dn^t-nbsorbing com- 
pounds arc used in sweeping; aiul in nearly 
n tenth of tliom the schools arc supplied with 
vncuiim cleaners.” Most of these cities re- 
ported that their schoolroom floors were washed 
once in a month or once in three moi^thaj ” al- 
thougli It ia by no moans rare to find cities in 
which they are washed once in five months or 
never washed at all,” Adjustable <ic.sks arc 
reported in about one half of the cities heard 
from . " Kiuety-fi ve per cent of the cite leach 
their children the effects of alcohol and tobacco; 
0 1 per cent have special courses on the preven- 
tion and cure of tuberculoHis, and 48 per cent 
give lessons in first aid.” It is very evident from 
these reports that a large number of the larger 
cities in the United States have made provision 
for instruction in the principlos of hygiene mid 
have organized systems of medical and hygienic 
supervision widen must be more or less eftcolive 
ill establishing the practice of hygiene. 


Europe, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, Chinn, Mexico, and Argentina are re- 
ported as having plans for various improve- 
ments in school hygiene. Mcrlieal inspection, 
school nurses, open air schools, school lunches, 
school dental clinics are being reported from the 
larger cities nil over the world. On the other 
hand, little ia being said about tlie introduction 
of hygiene into the curricula of the schools. 
It is difficult to introduce a new subject into 
the school curriculum. School curricula every- 
where are already overcrowded, and it has 
been difficult to secure time and opportunity 
for the instruction of puinla in the principles 
and practice of hygiene in the primary and 
secondary schools. Franco has provided some 
instruction in her primary schools. The 
teacher gives this verv elementary instruction 
as a minor part of his regular work, The 
higher schools have more advanced instruc- 
tion given by the teacher or professor of nat- 
ural history. The English Parliament (May, 
1911), considered n bill ” to require that in 
public elementary schools instruction shall bo 
given in hygiciio and to girls in the care and 
feeding of infants,*' and the Education Board 
issued syllabuses on these subjects. Tlie status of 
instruction in hygiene in the secondary schools 
of the British Isles was stated by C, E. Shelly 
at the Intcrnatioiml Congress on School Hy- 
giene, London, 1907 (see Proceedin&Sf p. 919) ns 
follows: '‘It cannot be said that hygiene lias 
any existence as a recognized subject of instruc- 
tion in the Secondary Schools of this country 
with the exception of a certain number of 
training schools for teachers.” No instruction 
in hj^gieno is required by law in Russia. The 
instructiori that is given is given voluntarily, 
and is optional. The same condition is general 
thruuj^hout Europe. Attempts have been 
made in Germany to provide school instruction 
in sex hygiene ( 9 . a.). At last reports the au- 
tliorito repressed the effort. Avistria is at 
present giving such instruction in connection 
with anatomy to pupils in the preparatory 
schools. This plan tins been in operation 
throe years. It is reported that recently this 
instruction hna been extended to the lower 
Aiiatrinn scliools so that bupila who leave at the 
age of fouTtcen yeata will have had its benefit. 

Scope of a Course in Hygiene, — Authorities 
diflcr as tu the proper content of a course in 
the principles of hygiene. The older texts 
combined a study of anatomy and physiology 
with a sUuly of te Infiucnccs that act injuri- 
ously upon the organs and Ihcreforo upon their 
physiological^ activities. Some of the Inter 
texts minimize the niuount of anatomy and 
physiology presented and emphasize tliepmen- 
tatmu q( move purely Uygicuic nmteviftl. 

Leaving out of consideration the os.sGntial 
value of an intelligent knowledge of the main 
facts of human anatomy and physiology, there 
remain obviou.dy very stroii^r reasons why an 
iutGlligont knowledge of hygiene ia Impossible 
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without an equally intelligent knowledge of better educational methoda of teaching scicn- 
nuatoiiiy and physiology. The teaehcr must tide subjects niid all the arguments that have 
bo well informed in these fiiiidninentals, for he been advanced in support of educational 
cannot afford to be ignorant of the ])asis of his methods that will best aevelop the power of 
subject. The pupil must necessarily be con- reasoning arc arguments in favor of the em- 
tent to take many things for granted, but hia ployinent of the best educational methods in 
hygienic education will be more valunblo in the the teaching of hygiene. The subjects which 
proportion in which it is based on a real knowl- are basal to liygienc, sncli as physiology, anat- 
edgo of its scientific basis. The amount of omy, and bacteriology, should be taught by 
time necessary to give an ftrtemmte knowledge of the methods that have been found most eltec- 
pliyslology and anatomy will depend on whether tivc for those subjects. The need for disscc- 
or not physiology is taught else where in the tions, models, illustrations^ dingrama, charts, 
cuTricuUmi as well as on the age of the pupil ftpccimena gross and idstologie, and clay mokl- 
ftnd on the phase of hygiene under considern- ing in anatomy; of illustrationst references, labo- 
tiou. ratory experiments, and so on in physiology; of 

There m cUlTcrent points of view also con- enlturca, experimenta, and specimens iu hac- 
corning the content of elementary, iiitormcdiate, teriology is as important when these subjects 
and advanced courses in their relation to each arc a part of n course in hygiene ns they arc 
other. A common plan is to consider the annic when they are indcpendeiit. 
subject^ matter year after year, going more The curricula of our schools arc already 
deeply into the details each time. The oppos- overcrowded. The addition of hygiene as a 
ing plan is to^ take up new phases of hygiene complete suhject means a largo addition. For 
each term, utilizing at the Banic time the facts these rea.sons there are very few schools in 
already presented. Another variation in tho which hygiene is presented in anything like its 
conception of the proper content of a course in comploto form. The commonest school method 
hygiene is that which includes procedures cal- is that which utilizes a selected textbook from 
culatcd to develop tho practice of hygiene, which tho pupils prepare thoir recitations. 
Habit is most important. We must have tho Charts, diagrams, illustratioas, mid practical 
knowledge, hut the knowledge is of little use if qucsliona accompany the recitations. Where 
it is not applied in the daily habits of the in- departnicnts of biology exist, or where physi- 
divkluftl. The procedures that tend to develop ology or bacteriology is taught, these sub- 
hnbiis of hygiene are physical exercise (games, Jeets arc often made to cover hygiene or 
sports, plays), swimming bathing, tooth-brush various parts of it. Many of our high schools 

drills, hygienic and medical inspection with tho and colleges are placing hygiene in the Depart- 

corTcction of bad habits of hygiene and of leme- ment^ of Physical^ Education, where it has a 
diable incapacitating physical defects, routmo pcculinr appropriateness. A good^ deal of 
oxciiisions for contagious eases and cases ox- hygieno is taught by tho medical inspectors 
posed to coutagiqus diRcasc. This conccptiou and nurses in some of those sehools that have 
comliines instruction in tho principles of hygiene an cfHcicnt system of medical inspection, 
with instruction in the practices of hygiene. It Teaching of Hygiene in the Primary Grades, 
unites classroom instructiou with the appUca- — The young cluTd on entering school brings 
tioiis of hygiene in the various departments and tvith him the fiahits of hycicno tvnich have been 
divisions of the school. taught him at homo. IfTiU mother has taught 

It is most dc.sirablc from the standpoint of hini good habits of eatings good hnbita of ex- 
educational method and ciTeetive results to crclion, good habits of bathing, good hnbita of 
combine the essentials of related anatomy and exercise, and good habits of rest, the problem 
phy.siology with a carefully graded sequence of of his hygienic instruction during his elementary 
hygienic subjects; at tlm same time insisting years in school is much simplified. In fact he 
on tho practice of health habits and procedures has already received a quality of instruction 
from those of simple clean line,ss and exorcise up which from tho standpoint of his physiological 
to those of individual relief from the handicap w'cll-bcing and elficiency will never be surpassed 
of physical defect and those of community at any other time in his life. As a rule, how- 
protection against commiinicablo disease. over, the ^mung child on entering school, par- 

Methods o! Instruction in Hygiene. — There ticularly the city childj is in need of more or 
is tho same necessity for sound educational less forceful instruction m the habits of hygiene, 
methods in presenting the subject of hygiene to and has a faulty knowledge of oven the simpler 
school chiUlten or college students aa there is principles of hygiene. The individual need for 
in the presentation of any other subject taught and the character of instruction must be detor- 
them. ^ The object of this instruction in by- mined by^ the teacher or authorities in charge, 
gienc is the establishment of right habits of It is obvious that such mattoTa as eleanliness 
living based upon a rational knowledge of the of the body and wearing apparel, care of the 
rea,son8 why those habits aro rif;ht. The .sub- teeth, eyes, ears, nose, hair, and nails, habits of 
jeet is, essentially ecientihe in Ks foundations playr excretion, and posture, will dguro proml- 
and logical in its application. All tho nrgu- nently in thia early instruction.^ The teacher 
mciils that have been advanced in support of will have profitable recourae to informn! talks, 
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personal talks, and the use of simple charts, 
pictures, diagrams. There should be hygienio 
and medical examinations supported by n 
requirement that reasonable hygienic and 
medical advice imist be respected. This com- 
l)iiicd inBtructioii in principles and practices of 
liygiene will tend even at a very early age to 
establish principles and practices in the thoughts 
and acts of the child. 

The Teaching of Hygiene in the Grades and 
In the High School. — Throughout the later 
work in the grades and in the high school there 
should be the same careful correlation between 
the instruction in the principles of hygiene on 
the one hand and the procedures and conditions 
of applied hygiene and sanitation on the other 
band as they exist in the scliool system, its 
buildings, grounds, and material equipment. 
The educational influcncos from these various 
sources should bo harmonious. There should 
be no inconsistencies between general scientific 
liygicnio principle and local hygienic practice. 
The subject matter in any given course in hy- 
giene should include particularly the hygienic 
features connected with the health problems 
which occur in tlic daily lives of the individuals 
eoiiccTned. Such^ a course would logically 
include the following topics: Food; its pliy.sio- 
logical importance and requirements; its 
source; Its contaminations; its preparation; 
its ingestion; the influences of emotional states 
on its digestion; its assimilation and its excre- 
tion. Water; ^ its physiological importance; 
its contamination. Air; its physiological Impor- 
tance ; its contaminations; its alterations under 
various meteorological conditions; ventilation, 
The excretions; their physiological signiricanee; 
care of the bowels; the kidneys; the skin; the 
lungs. Physical exercise; its importance; its 
necessity; Us varieties; its abuse. Rest; 
mental and physical rest; relative rest and 
recreation; sleep. The influence of abnormal 
conditions on health; e.g. defective vision; 
obstructed breathing; adenoids; tonsils; de- 
fective and unclean teeth; {liscased gums; 
sluggish ulcers, wounds and old areas of irrita- 
tion ; exposuroB to heat, to cold, to moistuie and 
to drafts ; fatigue. The olTects of bad habits on 
healtli; c,q, rapid eating; mouth breathing; 
iinwiso use of the eyes; sex habits; tlic abuse 
of tea, coflee, alcohol and tobacco; opium and 
cocaine habits. The causc.s of disease, such as 
pathogenic bacteria and other parasites. The 
carriers of disease, such as the fly, the mos- 
quito, the flea, the rat, and careless human 
beings.^ Our doicnses against disease, such as 
fresh air, sunshine, cleanliness, and good health. 
Special hygiene, such as domestic hygiene, 
municipal hygiene, community hygiene, indus- 
trial hj^gienc, school hygiene, ** sex hygiene.'* 
First aid to the injured, and the care and 
feeding of infants. 

Legal Requirements. — In most city school 
flystema special emphasis is laid on the un- 
hygienic influences of alcohol and tobacco. A 


number of state legislatures have enacted laws 
requiring such instruction in the schools of tlio 
state. The importance of this instruction is 
great. No course in hygiene can be complete 
without including a discussion of alcohol and 
tobacco. There however, a question as to 
the wisdom of specifying through state law that 
these subjects be included unless the law is 
made to cover in addition other equally impor- 
tant subjects such as dental hygiene, the hy- 
giene of alimentation, pathogenic bacteria, the 
fly and the mosquito as carriers of disease, 
spitting, and so mu Emphnsiaing the impor- 
tance of instruction concerning the unhygienic 
effects of alcohol and tobacco through legal 
procedure must inevitably make other seriously 
important phases of hygiene seem to be a 
matter of secondary consideration. See Alco- 
hol; Tehpeuancb, Instruction in. 

Instruction in the Training School for 
Teachers. — The hygiene taught in the training 
scliool for teachers should include instruction 
in anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, and 
certain phases of sociology. Special emphasis 
should be placed on the instruction in school 
hygiene, domestic hygiene, municipal and 
community hygiene, industrial hyjjione, and 
certain of the general features of military hy- 
giene and sanitation. In addition to the special 
topics noted in this paper for instruction m the 
grades and high school, the normal school 
should cover the following topics in school 
hygiene: the school site, buildings, and play- 
grounds; the material equipment, including 
benches, blnckboarda, lighting, ventilation, heat, 
water, toilets, accommodations for exercise, rest, 
and eating; school supplies, such as pencils, 
books, chalfc. apparatus and utensils; the stand- 
ardization of schoolbooks; systems of cleaning, 
such as moist wiping, special sweeping, vacuum 
cleaning, periodical and spooial fumigation, and 
antiaeptio cleaning; the food, dress, weight, and 
morbidity of school ohildren; the fatigue of 
schoolchildren; infectious diseases and school 
epidemics: the cars, eyes, noses, throats, teeth, 
and moiitlia of school children; nervous condi- 
tions, cripples,^ defectives, and the morbid and 
criminally inclined. T. A. S, 

Sec Hygiene, Personal; Hygiene, School. 
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HYMER’S COLLEGE, HULL. — Sco 
Grammaii School, English; College, Eng- 
lish; PuiiLic Schools. 

HYP.®STHESU, or HYPOJESTHESIA. ^ 
Tho decrease in ability to appreciate stimuli. 
The term is applicable to all forms of sensation, 
including vision, hearing, taste and smell, ns 
well as touch, pressure, and pain, hut is com- 
monly applied only to the latter group of sen- 
sations. Since special words are employed to 
describe the decreased abilitjr in vision, in 
hearing, in smell, in taste, in temperaturo 
sensations, and in pain, it is customary anti tho 
best usage (although tho custom is not always 
adhered to) to restrict^ tho use of tho simple 
terms ending in -ojsthesia (i.c. an-, hyper-, and 
hypore.sthe8!a) to the pressure-like sensations 
such as those of touch and pressure. 3. L P. 

See Analgesia; Anaesthesia; Hyper^s- 

THESIA. 

HYPALGESU, ^ or HYPO ALGESIA. — 
The decreased ability to appreciate painful 
stimuli. See Analgesia; AN/BSTHBSia. 

HYPATIA OF ALEXANDRIA. — One of 
the Hjpst cmijmwt women teachers of Antiguily> 
and one of the ablest of the Inter Greeks. In 
spite of her remarkable position and the somber 
tragedy of her death, few pnssagoa relating to 
her survive, but they uniformly ascribe to her 
an exceptional distinction for culture and in- 
fluence no less than beauty and virtue. Sho 
was probably born between 360 and 370^ 
Siiiflas says that she flourished under Arcadius 
(305--408) • Pbiloslorgius places her story in tlio 
reign of Valens (364--378); and John Malalas 
describes her ns an nged woman " at the time 
of her death (416). Her father, Theon, was a 
distinguished teacher of astronomy and mathe- 
matics at tho Museum. Two of his many 
works still survive. But the daughlcr, Siiidas 
flays, surpassed her father in ability, and went 
on from mathematics to philosophy. She 
wore the philosopher's cloak, and expounded 
Plato, Aristotle, and “ the other philosophers “ 
(probably Neoplatonist) to largo bodies of 
students. The statement that she taught on 
the street seems to be a misinterpretation. 
The article in the Lexicon of Suidas is a lato 
and adulterated epitome of an earlier writer, 
but the letters of Bishop Synesius, an enthusias- 
tic pupil, and tho Ecclesiaslical Uutory of 
Socrates confirm her position. Socratos says 
that sho surpassed all the philosophers of tho 
lime, and taught in the Platonist (Ncoplaton- 
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ist) school founded by Plotinus." The Kco- 
platoiiist school had by that time been detachod 
from the Museum, niid its one woman teacher 
drew pupils from all parts of the Greek world. 
Hieroclcs, Synesius, Troilus, and other known 
flcholars were amongst her pupils. Her chief 
difltinction was in philosophy, but she im- 
parted " nil disciplines, " — mathematics, inc- 
chaiiic.s, astronomy, and philosophy, — and 
the letters of Synesius refer to her teclinicnl 
skill. Two large works are mentioned as hav- 
ing been written by her, but they have not 
survived; an arithmetical Commentary on 
Diophanltis ami a CommetUary on the Conic 
Sections of Apollonius of Per^a. Sho ig 
described os a fluent, precise, and attractive 
speaker, and is uniformly^ praised for beauty 
and high character, Suidas tells that the 
{ending persons of the city used to visit her, as 
it was the custom at Athens for magistrates 
to visit distinguished teachers. Socrates nar- 
rates that she was friendly with Orestes, the 
Prefect, and that Diia friendship led to her 
lamentable fate. A mol> seized her ns she 
entered her litter, dragged her through the 
streets, and, after tearing her flesh from her 
bones with oyster shells or broken pottery, 
burned her remains. The cause is obscure, but 
Socrates seems to suggest that the Archbishop 
Cyril's followers laid tlio blame for the friction 
that existed between the Prefect and Cyril on 
tlie aged and influential pagan teacher. The 
murder was perpetrated in 416, when Hypatia 
must have been in or beyond the sixth decade 
of her life. She is the heroine of Charles 
Kingsley's Hypatia. J, 
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HYPER. — A prefix to indicate an exagger- 
ated degree of any charncteristio. Thus hy- 
permsthesia Is nn excessive degree of sensitivity, 

HYPERffiSTHESIA.— All incronsed sensitiv- 
ity to stimuli in any semsory field, but usually 
applied to the abnormal sensibility of the akin 
and tho underlying tissues. The hy perms- 
thesin may bo of peripheral or central origin, 
due to abnormalities in the sensory end organa 
or in the spinal cord or brain, respectively. 
Certain substances applied to the skin produce 
a periphernl hyporflensitiveness^ which m prob- 
ably duo in large part to tho increased blood 
supply. Examples of this are the conditions 
following the application of very hot, not burn- 
ing, stupes, of mustard plasters, of turpentine 
and of cantharidcfl to the skm to act as 
" counter irritants." All of these leave tho 
akin hypersensitive, at times so much so that 
the individiml cannot bear the pressure of hig 
clothing. Pcdagogically the hyporiesthesia are 
of little importance, except that in a highly 
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uervQua iudividiml of unstable mental make-up HYPNOSIS. — The phenomoim of the hyp- 
they may lead to eonvulsions, to voluntary notic state are included through a pS3^ehologiCQl 

isolation etc. S. I. P. alteration of confieiouanesa and control, which 

See Anesthesia, Analgesia, and the refer- in turn are presumably conditioned by a change 

onccs there given. of stains of brain-functioning. Though plau- 

sible theories havo been offered in explanation 
HYPERALGESIA. — The exaggeration of of the susceptibility to assume the hypnotic 
the pain sense, whereby (1) pain-producing state, it cannot be said that wc imcloi'stand its 
stimuli are felt to be more painful than nor- nature, nor just what happens in tho nervous 
mally, and (2) the pain threshold is lowered and system when hypnosis ensues. Payehologi- 
fitimiili which do not produce pain in a normal cally^ we find in hypnosis a handicapped or 
individual or in normal parts give rise to pain impaired functioning, tlic loss of relation ta tho 
sensations. Sections of the body with a environment, to tho normal assimilation of 
lowered pain threshold arc sometimea called experience as material for the personal memory- 
tender areas.*’ coutinuum, aucl to the normal iaitiaUve and 

See Anesthesia; Hypesthesia; Hypekes- diveciion of the mind^s concerns. The losses 

thesia, 8. 1. P. thus entailed lay the hypnotized subject open 

to tho direct suggestion or command of mes- 
HYPBRMETROPIA. — Sec Eye, cspcciftlly eages^ and influences that reach his altered 

Scctiona on Hygiene of tho Eye aud Tests Qt Vision, conacioiisness; so that oxaggernted anggeatU 

bility comes to be tho most conspicuous symp- 
HYPEROPIA, — fWp. over, and eye), tom of tho Btate. That other handicapped 
That condition of refraction where the cvoball states offer analogous relations is set forth 
is too shallow, and hoiico parallel rays of light under the term ’^suggestion” Through 

como to a focus behind the retina. Tho hy- the large areas of excluded meiitnl action and 
peropic eye is an undeveloped eye. It is, in responsiveness there goes out to the impres- 
{aetj the normal coniUtion of the human eye ii\ sious thivt^ outer an iutensivc coucentratiou, 
infancy. Even with children of school ago which again conspicuously characterizes tho 
some investigators have found the majority of phenomena of this state. In this respect tho 
children with hyperopic eyes, but the number analogy of the statc^ to somnambulism as it 
of such eyes decreases with the inorcnsccl ago spontaneously occurs in predisposed individuals 
and higliec grade of the pupila, although Ilia is very close, and gave to the state tlie tiaiue 
defect remains permanent m a considerablo of artificial somnambulism. 
pcTceiitago of casca. While it la tho normal The typical phenomena may be briefly aiim- 
oojulition for young children, the fact of tliis marized. The state is induced by the consent 

prevalence ol^ hyperopia makes certain by- of the subject who passively yields to the re- 
gicnic precautions necessary. In the first place quest to seek sleep, to yield tho command of 
the undeveloped eye of childhood, the hyper- his thoughts and to relax. A sharpy command 
opic eye, is DcUor fitted for looking at objects (pavtlyrcfinCorccdbyatvokingaoYBimUarmanip- 
at a distance than for near work. Reading, for ulations), such, for example, that ho cannot 
example, is an^ occupation peculiarly ill littccl open his eyes, may then be successful, and the 
for the hyperopic eyes of chilciron, for their arms attempt to open the eyes fail or succeed only 
are too short to hold a book conveniently even after repeated trials. The anticipation of the 
atthenorrnal distance of twelve inches, while altered coiuUtiou being thus graduallv cstab- 
a greater distance would bo desirable for them, lished, it is entered upon by trained subjeets in 
Tho error of Tefraclion can be overcome by response to any sign or suggestion; and sirai- 
accornmodation, but the child with hyperopic larly a snap of the fingers, an upward stroke, 
eyes reads with great museiilar strain. This a sharp call in an altered tone, breaks up the 
defect, especially when coinbinedj as frequently state, and restores the subject to the normal 
happens, with astigmatism,^ often causes heaef- condition. The development of tho symptoms 
ache and other physical disorders, proceeds rapidly and throfigh suggestion. Tho 

When the hyperopia amounts to two diopters, subject becomes responsive only to the prcaeiico 
or in any caae on the advice of a competent and word of the operator. He aces and hears 
oculist, tho error of refraction should be cor- nothing that is not prc.sonteci to his avenues of 
reeled b}^ the use of convex lenses. The fact sense by such imposed suggestion. He will 
of hyperopia ns the normal condition of the eye regard the fountain-peu aa a stiletto, and the 
in infancy, tho changing degree of refraction upholstered chair as his victim* He will see 
ns the eye develops, and the need of adaptation a blank card ns a photograph; and he will fail 
to the actual condition at each stage, illustrate to sec objects rcallj'^ present which lie has been 
the importance of yearly tests of children’s informed arc spirited away (negative hallii- 
Vision and of expert ndvico when marked cination). Ho will perform actions seemingly 
changes occur. ^ ^ W, H, B» impossible to his normal powers of scU-eoin- 

otm Eye, especially aectioiis on. Hygiene of maud; and hysterical svibiects — * the hysterical 
piQ Eye and Tests of Vision; also Desks and state cither emphasizing or complicating the 
tisAYs; Reading, Hygiene op; WuiTiNQ, hypnotic disposition — will show mental in- 
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fluenco over functions (sucli as tho healing of 
soarii) ])liysiologiGally removed from conscious 
influence. Though obviously endless in 
variety j the hypnotic phenomena present but 
the develop inents of suggestibility, made pos- 
sible hy tho limitations of responsiveness and 
the surrcTider of directive control. Similarljr^ 
tile actions of the (deeper) hypnosis remain 
un recalled to the waking consciousness and 
find 110 place in its memory sequence. But 
here the psychic iinpainnent becomes more 
.subtle and exhibits the typical relations of the 
subconscious phenomena. For it may be 
shown that what is thus excluded from the 
normal consciousness i.s not whoHj^ excluded, 
and by indirect and circumventing dcvico.s 
may be shown to fiiid^ some sort of legisiry. 
Likewise the hallucinations and the insensibili- 
ties of the hypnotic state arc not wholly com- 
plete; and what tho hypnotic consciousness 
fails to perceive yet finds indirect record, (See 
SuncoNseious.) The situation becomes yet 
more comjdex through the possihility of post- 
hypnotic suggestion; for hero the suggestion, 
though imposed in hypnosis, is yet acted out in 
the normal condition. The subject realizes 
his action, gives some excuse for it, if it is foolish 
or improper j and accepts it as his own conduct, 
due to an impulse for which he cannot quite 
account. 

The applications of hypnotic suggestion for 
the curativo treatment of disease, particularly 
of nervous functional troubles, has the enmo 
basis as that of waking suggestion, but through 
the artificially induced .state lowers the resust- 
anco which a more nearly waking conscious- 
ness might, in spite of a consenting effort, 
obstructively exercise. Questions of legal re- 
sponsibility and commission of crimes in the 
hypnotic state have also led to critical discus- 
sions. and have raised the question as to 
whether the subject docs not recognize the 
sham character of the crime which he hyjjnoti- 
cally commits. Yet the practical submission 
of tho subject to tlic operator's will has led to 
a more cautious use of tho process,^ and alFects 
the hcarhig of its practical applications. 

Historically the state Is connected with tho 
older theories of an actual physical influence 
streaming from the operator’s person and 
plij'sically afToeting the subject, and again to 
tho^ theoi'ic.s of special sensitiveness of the 
subjects by virtue of which they developed 
powers beyond the normal. The former comes 
directly from Mesrner and the doctrine of ani- 
inal magnetism, or an all-pcrvnsivc inagnetio 
iiifluenco which the favored operator embodies 
ill his own person; the latter found its dcvelop- 
inoiit in the notion of ** .sensitives " or " me- 
diums " later absorbed by the spiritual i.stic 
flcjnse of tho term. It was the outgrowth of 
these unsupported notions and the explanation 
of tho phenomena on the basis of an altered 
physiological and psychological state that was 
the special contribution of James Braid (1795- 
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1800), and which hmugurnted tlie modern 
study of the topic. (See MKflMEniaM.) J, J. 
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HYPNOTISM. — See Hypnosis. 

HYPOTHESIS. — A supposition, a theory, 
or fi mode of oxplnimtion held tentatively pend- 
ing furthcT inquiiy, hccauso of its value in the 
organization of knowledge and in direction of 
inquiry. The increased importance nttaclicd, 
in the development of modern science, to mak- 
ing and using hypothec ea is a jiocGs.sary part 
of the evolution of inductive and experimental 
science. It marks tho attainment of a genu- 
inely critical reflective attitude, and provide.s 
the working luctliod for dealing with the otlier- 
wise insoluble antagonism of dogmatism and 
skepticism, Tho older and classic scion tifle 
attitude (commonly called deductive, hut better 
termed subsumptivc or authoritative) a.s- 
sumed tlmt science was possible only whore 
thore existed a body of nhsolutcly certain and 
definito fixed principles of truths," under 
which empirical or ol^servable data niiglit be 
brought. Only as the body of experienced 
data was subsumed under the absolute first 
principles did tho former acquire logical sya- 
tematization and rational justification, tluit is, 
the characteristic traits of a science. These 
first principles were themselves, accord iiigly, 
of n radically different nature from that of the 
facts of oxporience. The former wore univcnsnl 
and necessary; self-evident truths of reasons 
or rational intuitions, innate ideas, a priori to 
all experience. The latter were a poskr/orf, 
tho re.siilt of sensations and imagination, 
contingent, fluctuating, particular. When nc- 
ceptaiiec of ultimate rational principles was 
made the foundation of all soicnco, doubt and 
<lenial of their existence led to skepticism re- 
garding the possibility of knowledge. Dognia- 
tisiii nnd Hkcpticisni thus cxlmustcd tho 
philosophies of knoivlcdgo. 

The modern Rcieritilic movement began when 
men gave up the notion that science consisted 
ill defining and classifying existences just as 
they were found nnd substituted tlic search for 
processes and energies ^\dlich made tho objects, 
or brought them into existciice. The latter 
point of view nece,s.sarily involved the use of 
imaginntivo conceptions of pos.sibh causes. 
The speculalivo danger latent in the new 
method was checked by insistence that the 
imaginative conceptions, or hypothc.sc3, must 
lend themselves to nmthema tieal statement, de- 
duction, and to corroboration by the ro.snlt3 of 
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cxpcrimontnl obsorvatioiis. Descartes' theory 
of knowledge marks the transition from the 
older to tlie newer, or scientific, logic. He 
retained the notion that ecience begins with 
truths or concepts of pure reason, and that 
wlint wna needed was concentrio deduction from 
these imivorsals, until the phenomena revealed 
to sense observation wero approximated. At 
the same time ho insisted upon the necessity 
of definite and accurate (mathematical) for- 
mulation of these ultimate notions and upon 
methodic proccchiro, a series of irttenned lato 
steps from the universal to the particulars. 
When the Cartesians called these ultimate 
principles hypotheses,'' they did not mean to 
imply their doubtful character, but rather that 
they were "placed under*' all the particular 
facts of existence and of science. When New- 
ton said that he did not make hypotheses (non 
Jingo hypoUicses) f lie did not mean (as is some- 
times stated) that he did not gratuitously in- 
vent them, but that he did not employ them 
in the Cartesian way. In the modern sense, 
no ono invented or used hypotheses more 
freely than Newton; but, as against the Car- 
tesian theory of the world, he hold that general 
interpreting principles must not bo derived 
from pure thought, but be suggested by ex- 
porienco and then transferred by analog to 
other phenomena; their verificntion existing 
in the suggestion of new or experimental ob- 
servations exactly confirming the deduetivo 
results. In Kant, wc find again an inconsistent 
compromise of the old and the new logics. He 
recognizes that science does not consist in tlio 
mcr& acoumidntiofi classification of facts, 
since it requires conceptions which the mind, 
from^ its own initiative, uses to cross-examine 
existing observations and employs also ns 
methods of undertaking new experiinentnl 
constructioiia. To quote his own words: 
" When Galileo caused balls wliich he had care- 
fully weighed to roll down an inclined plane, 
or TorricGlli made the nir bear up a weight 
which ho knew beforehand to bo equal to a 
standard column of water, a new light broke 
on the mind of the scientifio discoverer. It 
was scon that reason has insight only into that 
which it produces after a plan of its own, and 
that it must itself load the way with pHneiples 
of judgment and force nature to answer its 
questions." But in his general philosophic 
formulation of this insight, Kant overlooked 
the fact that the "principles of judgment" 
with wliich thougiit approaches objects are 
purely hypoUietical in character and are ap- 
proved or rejected according ns they work out 
in expcrimeiitnl construction of objects. Ac- 
cordingly, his philosophy, though called critical, 
was at bottom a rmdy/ij of dogmatic ratioiiaJ- 
ism, since ho held that knowledge rc(piirc,s a 
fixed stock of a priori concepts that are imposed 
once (or all upon objects. The inherent diffi- 
culties in this position conspired with the 
constantly increasing emphasis upon experi- 


mental verification to discredit the older em- 
piricism and rationalism alike, and led to the 
formulation of the doctrine that all general 
ideas, or concepts, are originally purely hypo- 
thetical, gaining certainty ns they work succcss- 
fullv to interpret and organize observations 
and to direct further fruitful experiments. In 
placing the standard of value for concepts in 
their use, instead of their structure, tho result- 
ing functional empirioisin becomes truly critical, 
assigning a distinctive important r61c to con- 
cepts, a t61c not capable of being played by 
facts and observations by thorns el v-cs, but 
insisting also upon the need of experimental 
test. J. D. 

See Concept ; Idea ; Judgment ; IfNOwif- 
edge; Method; Pragmatism. 

HYPSICLES. — See Geometry, 

HYSTERIA. ■ — Among medical men there 
is the greatest dilTcrcnce of opinion regarding 
this topic; some deny the existence of n special 
disease under this name and would j^roup the 
patients under other headings, while others 
include all cases that cannot clearly be diag- 
nosed in other ways. In other word.s, for 
some lij'steria does not exist as a medical 
entity, for others it is the name for a scrap 
basket into which cases are thrown if they do 
not fit into the regular pigeonholes. It is, 
IhcrcCore, difficult, perhaps impossible, to de- 
fine the term iti any manner that will be satis- 
factory to all, but it may be said that the best 
opinion is tliat hysteria is a disease of a nervous 
chameter, ^vith varied manifestations which 
may eimulato the conditions in many organic 
diseases, nervous and otherwise. 

The symptoms- in hysteria have been the 
subject of much discussion, and on tho limita- 
tion of the symptoms depends the coiicqption 
of the disease, Tho symptoms in this disoaso 
arc extremely varied, and in a general way may 
be confused with corresponding symptomg in 
other diseases, Tho following classes of symp- 
toms may bo distinguished: (1) emotional in- 
stability; (2) abnormal suggestibility, which 
Babin.ski regards as the chief characteristic of 
hysteria, to the extent of holding that the other 
accompanying phenomena of tho disonso arc 
due to the suggestion of the examining physi- 
cian or tho patient's reading; (3) sensational- 
ism due to nn exaggerated ego, vvhicli leads to 
a desire to win notoriety and sympathy in any 
way whatever; (4) motor disturbances^ e,g.. 
convulsions and tremors as well as paralysis and 
motor defects; (5) sensation disturbances; 
(G) vasomotor, trophic, and secretory disturb- 
ances, about which, however, there is little 
agreement, JellilTe. in the best account of the 
whole hysteria problem, has given tlie broadest 
expression to hysteria in defining^ it aa " a 
general tendency to certain rcacuvc expres- 
sions," which have already boon noted above. 
Babinski throws aside the classical symptoms 
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ns noted by Charcot and his followers as arti- 
facts and poor observation, and attributes the 
clisfiftse wliolly to sugRCStion. Other psy- 
chological explanations of hysteria have been 
ndvanced, ahd in general it may be said that the 
psychological hypotheses are more satisfactory 
than those of a physiological nature, e.g, those 
in which attempts have boon made to correlate 
the symptoms with cerebral conditions* The 
most important of the psychological explana- 
tions are those of Janet and of Freud. The 
defiiution of Janet, which gives his general 
explanation, is as follows: '' Hysteria is a form 
of mental depression, characterised by the 
retraction of the field of personal consejouguess 
and by the tendency to the dissociation and 
the emancipation of systems of ideas and of 
functions, which by their synthesis constitute 
the personality.” The symptoms are duo to a 
narrowing of the field of consciousness, to an 
inattention which produces in general an am- 
nesia. The anesthesias are, according to this 
view, due to lack of attention to the sensations 
from the body and the parnlysea to a similar 
^aiise. The sensation elements are crouned in 
a subconsciousness, if we may speak of such 
a thing, and they are there combined just as arc 
the conscious perceptions. The combiimtiona 
give rise to impulses which are not consciously 
controlled, and there appears to be a splitting 
or a doubling of the personality. 

Moat authors agree, that although the hys- 
terical manifestations do not become obtru- 
sive until the third and fourth decades of life, 
the impressions that lead to the manifestations 
are obtained during the first fifteen years. The 
explanations of Babinski and of Freud indicate 
the possibility of hysteria formation in child rcn. 
The abnormal stimulation of bright _ children, 
the fixation of tho attention upon Ids health, 
and tho permitting a child to daydream help 
in the formation of the characters that bocomo 
hysterical. The vicious habit of obvious 
concealment from maturing children of all 
matters of a sexual nature, with the consoquonce 
of tho acquisition of false notions, and the 
harsh treatment of childish fears lead to the 
formation of abnormal modes of reaotion and 
to repressions and concealments of emotional 
states which may become nuclei for bysterical 
manifestations in later life, S. I. F. 
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lAMBLICHUS, — See NEo-PiiATONi8M, 

IBN EZRA, ABRAHAM BEN MEIR (ABEN 
EZRA) (1002?-! 167). — A Jewish scholar, poet, 
philosopher, and mathematician. The first 
period of his life wns spent in Spain up to 1140, 


his home l)cing in Toledo; the rest of Ids days 
wns spent abroad, mainly in Italy. Ihn Ezra 
traveled inucli, and, in addition to the coun- 
tries of tho Arediterranoan coast, visited France 
and England, Ills reputation rested for several 
generations on his commentaries on the Holy 
Scriptures, for he raised the art of Biblical 
exegesis to tlio dogreo of a seienco. He Imlpcd 
to revive Hebrew scholarship outside Spain. 
Ibn Es5ru also wrote on grammatical terms in 
Hebrew, on style, and meter {Zahoif 1145). 
In Ids philo.sopliical works, traces of Neo- 
platonic influences may be found. His malhc- 
niaticnl writings were numerous and include 
works on the peculiarities of the nunrbers one 
to rdne (Sc/er ha Ekad); on arithmetic {Sefer 
ha Mispar); on tho calendar {Safer ha /55ur); 
on the astrolabe ( Kdi ha Nehoshel) ‘ on three 
chronological questions {Shalosh She 'eloi); and 
composed astronomical tables (Z/iiheO, and 
translations of the astrologer Mashallah. He 
is the subject of Robert Browning’s poem, 
Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
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ICELAND, — A largo moiuifainous volcanio 
island in the North Atlantic Ocean (latitude) 
63** 24'~0G'’ 32'; (longitude) IS® 32'-24^ 35' W. 
Area, 40.437 square milD.s ; climate compara- 
tively mild, especially in the south, Tho popu- 
lation is 83,000 (1909), engaged chiefly in sheep 
raising and in fishing. 

History and Government. — Tlie elTort has 
been made, but on very slight evidence, to iden- 
tify Iceland with the Thule of Pytlieas; trncea 
of Irish settlers (monks) were found by the 
first Noi-se dfscovorers. The Norwegians began 
to migrate to Iceland in the year 874, and in the 
next sixty years the island was fully settled. 
Government, in the form of an aristocratic re- 
public, was organized in tlic year 930, Chris- 
tianity wns introduced in the year 1000. The 
Icelandic republic lasted until 1264, when Ha- 
kon, King of Norway, helped by the long-con- 
tinued feuds between noble families of the 
island, was able to induce the Icelaiidcis to bo 
incorporated in tlie Norwegian monarchy. 
Iceland with Norway wns united to Denmark 
in 1397. The main events under Danish rule 
to the opeJiing of the nineteenth century arc 
as follows: Introduction of tlie Reformation, 
)ractically complete in 1550 when the Danes 
lad become the real national lenders; the last 
Catholic bishop, Jon Arason, nnd his sons be- 
headed j tho grant of a monopoly in Icelandic 
205 
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trade to a kind of colonial compan3' of Copen- 
hagen merchnntSj 1602 — an economic blunder 
of the Danish government, which brought the 
island t’:) the brink of ruin; nbolitiouof the Althing 
in 1800, which meant the sweeping a\Yay of tho 
last traces of Icelandic indepondcticc.^ 

In the nineteenth century, especially after 
1830, there was a marked revival of national 
feeling and a struggle for national independence, 
resultmg in 1843 in tho restitution of the Althing 
in the form of modern legialatiircs (advisory 
only). The constitution of the millennial year, 
1874, gave tho Althing legislative power subject 
to the veto of tho King, tho oxocutive power 
being in tho hands of a governor. The present 
constitution, adopted in 1903^ gave tlie Althing 
increased power and placed the executive power 
in the hands of a minister, aii Icelander residing 
ill Iceland and having a scat in the King’s cabi- 
net. 

Language and Literature, — The main body 
of the setUers of Iceland having come from Nor- 
way, tho language naturally was developed from 
the West-Northern dialects of that country 
and got Us literary form in Iceland on account 
of having been comparatively early put to 
literary use; it has been preserved far better in 
Iceland than in any of the other Scandinavian 
countries. The modern written language differs 
from that of the Sa^as about ns much ns Tenny- 
son’s language differs from Shakespeare's, 
This has the far-reaching educational result that 
every hoy and girl hns access to real classics, at 
the same time interesting to youthful minds. 
It is impossible to understand the intellectual 
characteristics of the people without rofcreucc 
to the national Htemture which is taught in all 
schools. 

The Icelandic Literature comprises: 1. 
Eddas — Saemundar Edda (Older Edda), a 
collection of cosmogonic, epic, and didactic 
poems, collected without doubt in Iceland and 
largely composed there. Siiorra Edda, a texU 
book of mythology explaining tho constantly 
recurring metaphors (/Ccnnni(;ar) of the "Scalds,” 
giving tho myths of the Scandinavian race and 
’ copious quotations from tho older poets, showing 
their use in poetic technique. 

2. Sagas, which can bo divided into three 
groups; (1) Historical sagas, mainly by known 
authors, as Snorri Stnrhiaon’B 
(history of the kings of Norway); the Stiir- 
langa saga, written by a contemporary and par- 
ticipant in the GYcnta, Sturla Thordason. (2) 
Family sagas relating the actions of the leading 
aristocrats at home and abroad, founded always 
on fact, but idealized for sjsthetie motives. Tho 
form in some instances is concise, as in the mod- 
ern short story (Maupassant); such is the story 
of Guntdang, tho Worm Tongue. Sometimes it 
is of epic proportions; stories of whole count ry- 
sitlfis or families, as in Njala^ the most artistic 
and famous of all. (3) Uomantic and legend aiy 
sagas often written under foreign influence 
(Chamom de gcslct Ilriton lays, etc.)* These 


are almost entirely medieval, and lack the 
realistic spirit of the genuine sagas. The Eddns 
aiul saga3 belong, it may be said, to the period 
c. 850-J300. 

Besides the Eddie poetry, generally simple in 
form, — as Bcawulf^ — is the scaldie poetry, 
court poetry in praise of kings and princes, ex- 
tremely artificial in form. To the period 1300- 
1600 belong the historical ballads (rmur) and 
some splendid religious poems in the old scaldic 
meter, as Eysteinn Asgrlmsson’s Lilja. From 
the fifteenth down to the nineteenth century, 
there was a lull in the intcllcotual life of Ice- 
land, broken, however, by a few notable produc- 
tions, as Hallgrimur Pjcturssoids Passion Psalms, 
the sermons of Bishop Jon YidaVin, and tho pooina 
of Stefnn Olttfsson and Benedict Grondal (the 
older). 

The poetic renaissance came in the mneteenth 
ccnturj'j coinciding very nearly with the political 
awnkciuug, The leader in this development 
was Jonas Hallgrimaou, whose influouco was felt 
to the end of the century. Tlie chief poets of 
the later romantic school, 1850-1880, were Stcin- 
griinur-Thoratcinsoii, Benedict (^roiulal the 
younger, and Matthias Jochumaon. To this 
period succeeded that of realisin (1882), inau- 
gurated by the poct-iounmlist Jdn Olafsson. 
L3Tic poetry reached its height in this period in 
Ha lines riafstein, author of tho spirited ballad, 
" The Death of Skarphcclinn.*’ The vcnlistio 
impulse naturally gave rise to novelists, of whom 
the greatest is Gestur Pillsson, and to dramatic 
art. The latter is Rtimiilaied by the establish- 
merit of a permanent theater at Ilc3^kjavik. 

Educational Beginnings. — leo! and having 
been settled inainL^ by tho Norwegian aristoc- 
racy, the intellectual standard was naturally very 
high from the beginning. The vikings and local 
chiefs who emigrated to Iceland were often men 
who had traveled far and wide, and Ivadacen the 
civilization of the Celt, the Franl^ Saracen, and 
By;5antine. ^ On the otlicr side, (Jhristianity in 
Iceland was introduced more as a political than n 
religious measure, and its sponsors were the 
weightiest men of the land; the ajsthetic and 
moral ideas are still closely connocted with the old 
belief. The people arc almost without exception 
Lutherans, the State .supporting tho Lutheran 
Church; but there is complete religious liberty. 
The island forms one bishopric with 105 parishes, 
III earlier times the educational supervision was 
entirely’ in tho hands of the clergy. Primary 
education was always well pYovklcd for, the 
cJiildren being taught at home by their parents 
or by peripatetic teachers. The pastor would 
visit each family in hia pariah oucc a 3'^ear, exam- 
ining the children in the elementary branches : 
if it was found that a child had not received 
pro{ier training, the pastor had the power to or- 
der it taken away from the parents and educated 
at their expense by some more competent person. 

Present Conditions, — Since the new public 
school system wasinlrotluccd, 1907, great prog- 
ress has been made. Illiteracy is practically 
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unknown, and almost everybody can write and 
knows the elements of arithmetic. Young and 
old are very fond of reading, and the young 
people acquire on their own accord iurther 
information, especially a knowledge of Danish, 
of later years also of English, and thus gain 
access to larger literary fields; the ancient and 
modern Icelandic literature, as well as newspa- 
pers and periodicals, are eagerly read. Each 
town has a public school, and there arc a number 
of higher schools: a classical college at Reyk- 
javik with about 100 students (a continuation 
of the old cathedral schools at H61ar and Skal- 
holt); two real (or scientific) schools; three 
schools for women; and some public high schools. 
At Reykjavik are the following special institu- 
tions: a normal school, a school of navigation, a 
commercial college, and a technical school, also 
agricultural schools at H6lar and Hvanmaeyri. 

The three professional schools, of theology 
(cst. 1817), medicine (cst, 1876), and law (est. 
1607), were in 1911 incorporated into the 
Univor.sity (UdrsMli) ot Iceland, which also em- 
braces a faculty of philosopliy and hi8tor^,Jitor- 
ature, and language of Iceland. The university 
was inaugurated Oct. 4, 1911. 

The national library (Lrn/ds'6dAwi/n) at Reyk- 
javik 1ms the most complete collection in tho 
world of books printed in Iceland (73,000 vol- 
umes and 0400 Icelandic Mss.), lio.sidc8 tlie 
college library at Reykjavik, with a large and 
valuable collection of books and Mss,, Iceland 
has throe county libraries. The national 
archives (Uikiskjalasafn, ost. 1882) have the safe 
custody of all civil and ecclesiastical records 
jDfire th/iJ) iJjjrl/ y oor-s old, The 
museum {Forngnpamfn)^ established 1863, has 
about 6000 objects. Tho society of naturalists 
{Islemka nattunifraedislaj)^ established 1889, has 
a museum of natural history. All these collec- 
tions are housed in tho national library building. 

Of learned soeietios, etc., must be men- 
tioned the Icelandjc Literary Society {Hid 
islemka mWxirnfrftedisfjclagt established 1816; 
the Icelandic Historical tSocicty {Hid isknzka 
8dgnfi!a{f)i established 1002; the Agricultural 
Society, etc. 

The financial estimates of 1910-*1011 carried 
a total of 2,030,000 crowns ($785,240). Of this 
amount 502,000 crowns ($134,436) were voted 
for the Church and education, and 145,000 
crowns for scientific and literary purposes, 
Thus it appears that 22 per cent of the total 
biKlgct was for intellectual and religious institu- 
tions. 

Iceland has about a dozen printing establish- 
ments (the first introduced in 1530), which at 
inosciit issue a))oiit twenty newspapers, pub- 
lished once or twice a week, and some ten peri- 
odicals, During the last century many IcC’* 
landers emigrated to America and c,stabU8lied 
flourishing settlements in North Dakota and 
Miuiitoba; they publish journals of their own, 
which arc also much read in Iceland, 

St. St. and T, J. 
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ICKELSAMER, VALENTIN (1600?-’1S41?). 
— The author of the first German grammar’ 
He was born in the old free city of Rothenburg 
on the Tauber and studied first at the UnC 
vorsity of Erfurt and then at Wittenberg, where 
he was attracted by the fame of Luther and of 
Melanchthon, In 1525 he held the position of a 
German schoolmaster in Rothenburg, which city 
was then agitated by the socialistic movement 
later culminating in the peasants’ rebellion. 
Ickclsamcr took an active jiart in thi,s move- 
ment, in consequence of which he had to flee 
from the city. He went to Erfurt and from 
tlicre to Augsburg. There, in 1634, he pub- 
lished his Dcui^Qhe Gmmmrtlim {German Gram- 
mar) in which he made a strong plea for the 
study of the mother tongue. The book con- 
tained interesting remarks on orthography and 
but its ohk! chjcDi ^ 

new method of teaching reading based on tho 
phonetic value of tho letters. In thLs Ickclsnmor 
was about three hundred years ahead of his 
time, for it was not until tlie second half of 
the nineteenth century that the old alphabetic 
method was finally discarded in the schools. 

E. M. 

IDAHO, STATE OF. — First organized as 
a territory by Congress in 1803, Idaho was 
admitted to the Union in 1890 as the forty- 
fourth stale. It is located in the Western 
Division, and has a land area of 84,290 square 
miles. In size it is a little larger than Kansa&t 
nearly twice the size of Pennsylvania; and 
would make ten states the size of Mnssachu- 
aetts. For administrative purposes it is divided 
into twenty-three counties, and these, in turn, 
are divided into school ulstricts of irregular 
and varying size. In 1010 Idaho had a popu- 
lation of 325.594, and a density of population 
of 3.8 people to the square mile. 

Educational History. — Owing to the small 
number of inhabitants in tho territory, iittlo 
was done toward the establishment of schoQlg 
previous to 1870. In that year tho census 
returns showed only 460 pupils in the schools 
of the territory, and a total school population 
of only 888. By 1876 the school population 
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increased to 3852; \>y 18S5,to 15,3&0; by 
1S90, ftt the lime of the admission of the state, 
it had inereasnd to 27,311; and by 1008 it had 
reached 85,210. In 1875 the which had 
PTDvioviflly been passed were gathered up, 
added to, and rcenneted in the form of a now 
school law for the tciTitory. The territorial 
controller was made ejr o$cio territorial su- 
periiitendcat of public instruction; the auditor 
of each county was made cx officio county 
superintendent of schools; and throe trustees 
were to be elected to take charge of the schools 
of each school district. The main lines of the 
present school system were laid down in this 
law; the chief changes since that tiine being 
in the increase of the powers and duties of the 
county and state school officials, at the expense 
of the district organhaliona. The trustees of 
cncli district, under the law of 1875, examined 
niid Hconscd all tonohera, adopted texthooka, 
and generally manaprl the schools,^ while the 
supcriniendcntB collected information, made 
reports, and apportioned funds. A county 
Bciiool tax of from two to fivo mills was levied 
for the support of the schools. In 1874 there 
\YDro sevenly-scvew school dwtriotSf fifty- 
three fichoolhoiiscs, three school librnries, and 
2030 pupils in the ierrUoTy. The increase of 
tliG tcrrilory in both population and schools 
was slow duving the eighties, was more rapid 
after its admis^sion as a stnte in 1S90, and has 
been still greater siuco 1900, For some time 
the progress of the schools was retarded in 
certain counties by trouble with the iMormons, 
but after 1800 thi.s seems to have {liaapijeared. 
In the revised school law of 1883 the office of 
county superintcmlent was created and sep- 
arated from that of county auditor; teachers' 
institutes were begun; and the functions of 
the Slate Super intondent's office were enlarged. 
Ill 1887 the senarato office of State SupDi'in- 
tendent of Puhlic Instruction was created, 
Since the admission of the state, educational 
progress has been rapid. 

The act of admission gpc the state a large 
amount of land for educational piirposos. The 
eominou schools remved the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth see lions in each township, or a 
total of 3,00S,231 acres; two townships,^ or 
d0,()S() acres, were given for a state university; 
40,000 acres were glvcu for a state school of 
acictice, whicli, in 1007, was added to the state 
university cmlowincnt fund; 100,000 acres 
w'crc given for normal schools; *10,000 acres 
for a state neadciny; and 40,000 acres for a 
state iiicliisirinl school. The constitution fixed 
the iiiinlmum sale price at $10 an acre, hut the 
sales so far nmile have been for more than 
twice this i3ricc. Only about one tenth of the 
school lands arc now under lease, 'rheso lands 
will, in titiKs sell for a good price, and the funds 
tliu.'^ creiUcd will yield a large income for edu- 
cation. The Htatc constitution of 1800 made 
very detailed ]>ro vision for n state sy.slcm of 
education. A State Hoard of Education and a 


State Board of Laud CommlssionoTa wero 
created; the public school fund and lands 
were carefully safeguarded* a minimum price 
of $10 an acre was set on all gchool lands; any 
form of <iid to aectavian or rcUgi-Oua schools or 
societies for any purpose, ns well ns religions 
tests and the teaching of religious tenets, were 
forbidden; compulsory cducfition was author- 
ized; the uiiivcraity was located, and the titlo 
to university lands was confirmed; and tho 
territorial office of county superintendent was 
abolished, tho probate judges of the county 
being made ez officio county superintendents , 
In 1892 the University of Idaho was created, 
and the same year the first state tcaclicra^ 
association was organized. In 1803 a free 
textbook bill and a compulsory education law 
were enacted, and state normal schools were 
established at Lewiston and Albion, In 1896 
tho constitiition was amended to provide for 
the re-crcntion of the office of county superin- 
tendent, In 1899 the State Textbook Com- 
mission was reconstituted, and its work made 
more definite, In 1901 tho Idaho State Acad- 
emy, a secondary and technical scliool. was 
established at Pocatello, and a State Library 
Commission and traveling libraries provided 
for. In 1903 tho Idaho Industrial Training 
School, a reform school for boys and girl.s, was 
established at St. Anthony. In 1005 the State 
Hoard of Education was given power to issue 
teachers' certificates of a higher grade, valid 
anywhere in tho state: and the compulsory 
education law, long a (lend letter, was revised 
and strcngtlicncd, and county probation officers 
provided for. In 1967 threo aix-weeka normal 
schools wore organized. In 1909 rural high 
schools were established; a State Board of 
Examiners was created; the system of certi- 
fication Was changed into a full state certifi- 
cating system; required meetings of school 
trustees were provided for; nnd a state school 
law commission was created. In 1911 this com- 
mission reported, and its report was accepted by 
the legislature, and a new school code enacted. 
This nmtermlly enlarged the powers of the State 
Board of Fducallon, changed the plmis for eorllfi- 
cating teachers ami apportioning school funds, and 
niudc changes in the management and instruction 
in all rural high schools. 

Pcesent School System. — At the hccul of 
the school system is a Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, elected for Uvo-year terms by the 
people; and an cx officio State Board of Edu- 
cation, consisting of tho State SupGriutendent 
of Public Instruction, the Secretary of State, 
and the Attorney-CSericral. Tliore are also a 
State Board of Land Commissioners, created 
by the constitution, and composed of the mem- 
hens of the State Board of Education, with tho 
Governor added; a State Library Commission, 
(^(insisting of the State Board of Education, 
with the President of tho Slate University 
added; a State Textbook Commission, consist- 
ing of tho State Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction and six others, appointed by tlio 
State Board of Education, two to be practical 
busiiioss men and four to be teachers of at least 
five years* experience; and a State Bejard^ of 
ExandncTs, who read and grade all examinatioa 
papers and grant all teachers’ certificates for 
the entire state. To tho State Board of 
Education is given general supervision over the 
schools of the state and the preparation of a 
uniform course of study for the elementary and 
high schools of the state. Tho State Superin- 
tendent acts 03 the executive officer of the Board; 
apportions tho income of tho school fund semi- 
annually; visits the counties, and holds meet- 
ings with tho county superiiiten dents; makes 
rules and regulations for the conduct of tcachoTs* 
institutes, and appoints assistant coiiduetorafor 
each one; prepares and distributes all blanks 
and forms used; and makes a biennial report 
to tho Governor. He or sho (women have held 
the office couthuiQusly since 1890) is also a 
member cx ojficio of the Boards of Trustcc.s of 
tho two State Normal Schools, of the State 
Academy, and of the State Industrial School, 

The State Board of Land Commissioners is 
charged with tho duty of locating, protecting, 
renting, and selling the school, university, and 
other lands granted to tho state by the General 
Government by the act of admiasion. Tho 
State Library Board has charge of the traveling 
libraries of the state, and is directed to co6pcr- 
ale with public and other libraries anywhere 
in the state. The State Textbook Commission 
selects tho textbooks to bo xmrehased arid sup- 
plied to tho schools of tho state, high schools 
iucliidod, and makes six-year contracts with tho 
publisKcra. 

In each county thcro is a County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, elected by popular election 
for a two-year term. He (or she) in\ist be a 
practical teaclicr of at least two years* ex- 
perience in Idaho, and must hold at least n 
first grade teachers’ certificate to qualify for tho 
office. He is roquired to hold monthly meet- 
ings with his teachers; to visit each school each 
term; to apportion tho school money to the 
districts; to conduct an annual teachers’ in- 
Biitute: may require tTuatces io make repairs, 
or to abate a nuisance; may transfer pupils and 
their quota of funds from distriot to district; 
keeps all records; and makes an annual report 
to the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

In each school district a board of three 
school trustees ore elected, one each year, at 
an annual school election. District line.s may be 
altered and new districts created by the Board of 
County Commissioners. Any district may estab- 
lish a kindergarten or a high school, and nil must 
provide a five months’ term of school and havo 
an average daily attendance of five. Trus- 
tees have charge of all school property, and arc 
empowered to employ teachers and fix their 
eompenaatinn; by vote of the district may 
build, rent, furnish, or sell schoolhouscs and 


sites; may spend 25 per cent of the school 
money for fuel, janitor, supplies, and cquip- 
mont; must spend 3 per cent of tho school 
money for the school library; may dismiss 
pupils; must ^mpilc an annual school census 
of all pupils six to twenty-one in the district; 
and must publish an anuiial financial report. 
Teachers must make a yearly report to the 
County Superintendent of Schools. Any dis- 
trict having a valuation of .$150,000 may be 
organized as an independent district by tho 
County Comniissionors. Sucl» independent dis- 
tricts have six trustees, who have, in addi- 
tion to the powers and duties of trustees of 
ordinary districts, powder to levy a special tax 
sufficient to provide a nine months' school. If 
a distri ot employs 35 teachers, it may also employ 
a suporintendent and adopt its own textbooli. 

School Support, — No state tax is levied, but 
a roquired county tax of not less than five nor 
more than, ten mills is levied, and any school 
district may vote a local district tax up to 
twenty mills. The apportionment of income 
from the .state school fund is made to the 
counties on the solo basis of the number of 
school census^ children. In the counties all 
county taxation, fines, and license moneys 
arc added, and^ the total is then appor- 
tioned to tho districts, one third equally to 
each, without reference to its size, and two 
thirds on tho basis of school census, less 5 per 
cent, which is withheld for apportionment to 
the rural high schools. District trustees must 
levy a tax sufficient to provide five months of 
school, and tho voters of any district may vote 
a further tax up to a total of 20 nulls.^ Inde- 
pendent districts have special taxing privileges. 

Educational Conditions. — Of the poinila- 
lion of 1900, 15.2 per cent wore foreign born, 
67.7 per cent wore malc.s, 3.5 per cent of the 
total population were Indians, and 1.7 per cent 
were Clunamcn. But 6.2 per cent lived in 
cities of 4000 or over, while the remainder 
lived in country districts or in littlo towns. 
The state is sparsely populated, largo areas 
being practically uninhabited. The chief occu- 
pations are mining and agriculture. The com- 
pulsovy cdvication la\Y ha^ long remained unen- 
forced. It was revised in 1905 and made morn 
dcfiiuto, and a probation officer wa-s appointed 
for each county to assist the Judge of tlie Pro- 
bate Court in dealing with tho wor.st ofTendora. 
By tho new law children eight to sixteen 
years of ago tiro required lo go to school tho 
entire time the schools arc in session, though 
children over fourteen arc excused if they have 
completed the eighth grade, as arc all children 
who are instructed at home or who are physi- 
cally or mentally incapacitated, or whose 
labor is necessary for the support of tliomsolves 
or their parents. Trustees arc required to 
report all delinquent children to the County 
Superintendents of Schools, who in turn reports 
them to the Probate Judge. 

In material conditions tho schools have mado 
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very rapid progress within the past fifteen years. 
Many of the town and Jiigh school buildings arc 
ijubaiiuitially buiU and fairly well eciuipped. 
The average value of the scliool buildings of the 
state is about $3000. The schools are rapidly 
being graded and stand nrdij!ed. All schools 
follow A state course of study. All pupils 
who complolc tho eighth grade pass the vu\\- 
forjn state oxaininatioa, and this certificate is 
required for admission to the high schools of the 
state. Manuttl training, domestic science, and 
agricuitviTO arc incUulcd in the state conree of 
study as optional studies, and a number of 
schools are reported as making a beginning in 
these subjects. Two towns arc reported as 
oitqring regular insbrucUon in manual training. 

In a few places large consolidated schools have 
been eatnolished, and the pupils arc transported 
to tho central school. The state has a good 
school library system which has been in ex- 
istence for a long time. Each acliool district 
inu,sfc make yearly additions to its school library ■ 
the traveling library system is eflicieiit;^ and 
any town or city may levy a tax of one milt for 
library support. On petition of twenty voters 
iu any school district, an election must be called 
to vote on tho question of a similar library tax 
on the property of the district. 

Teachers and Training, — l?or ^ tiic train- 
ing of now teachers the state maintains two 
state normal schools, and since 1907 has main- 
tained three summer schools, offering a six 
weeks' course of instruction. The cerlificalion 
fitaiuhirds are h&tlov than in many otlmr states, 
and the certification plan has an especial merit 
in that it provides for a partially graded series 
of examinations leading up to the highest 
(lj])lomft, 

Secondary and Higher Education. — The 
state maintains tho Academy of Idaho nt 
Poeatcllo, and the Untversity of Idaho at 
Moscow {q^v,). Tiio Academy of Idaho offers 
preparatory, business, and tcolmieal courses. 
The University of Idaho is tho only institution 
of higher learning iu the stato.^ Higli schools 
are developing rapiilly, cunsidering tho sparsity 
of population, there being fifty-one p\dmc and 
private high schools on tlie University of Idaho 
list of ijis|)octed institutions in 1008, and new 
schools are being organized each year. The 
uiiioii-ilistrict high school law of 1900, and tho 
authorization nf Uvo-year agviciultuval high 
schools ill the r tme year, will adil a now stimiiliis 
to their develupnient. The state inaintaina 
the Idaho Inditslnal School at St. Anthony, a 
reformatory institution for both sexes; and iu 
19(19 established a state institution far the deaf, 
dumb, and blind of the state, wliohadJierotofore 
been cared for elsewhere, under the supervision 
of the Htale Boanl of Eilucation. B. P, C. 
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IDAHO, UNIVERSITY OF, MOSCOW, 
IDA. — A coeducational state institution estab- 
lished in 1889, Its government is in the bands 
of aboard of nine regents appointed by the 
Governor. In addition to the college courses, 
preparatory, music, engineering, and agriculture 
courses arc offered. The entrance require- 
ments avc sixteen units. Courses are offered in 
the college of letters and sciences leading to the 
degrees of A.B., B.S., Mus. B., and B.S. in 
domestic economy, a.s well as the A.M. and 
M.S. The college of agriciiltuvo giveft a four- 
year course loading to tlio clogreo of B.S., and 
a short winter course of a general nature. The 
college of enginocring provides four courses in 
different departments of engineering, each lead- 
ing to the appropriate (legree. The State 
Teachers' Certificate is given to tlioae graduates 
with the A.B. or B.S. degree who liave taken 
courses in education. The enrollment in 
1910-1011 in all dopartmenta was 527. The 
faculty consists of fifty-four members, of whom 
nineteen arc full professors. 

IDEA AND IDEATION, — Ideation do. 
notes oithcr the act of thinking ov the course, 
the stream, of ideas, according as ideas are 
regarded as manifestations of a soul substance 
or spiritual entity, or as mentai contend which 
in their associations and sequences make up the 
mind. Upon a third view, it expresses the 
function exercised by ideas, the results they 
effect in subsequent experience. So far accord- 
ingly as the \YOTd is not a synonym for the pro- 
cess of thinking (< 7 . 11 .), its meaning depends 
ui)on that assigned to the term idea.'^ 

Historicnlly, the term “idea*^ dates from the 
Platonic iihilosophy. With him, it means an 
absolute, unchanging, immaterial archetype, 
standard^ or pattern, which the manifold chang- 
ing particulars of sense that are called hy 
tho same name iiartiiilly share in and repre- 
sent. It wa.s the form, the nature, the essen- 
tial character of a set of particular existences. 
It was their universal, generic, and also their 
cud, their completion, or perfect reality. 
Through its presence, and only through its 
jiresenee, nre changes controlled, or made other 
than nn aimless, chaotic flux which as a flux 
is unknowable because not enduring long 
ciioiiijh to Imvo any assignable character. 
Within the world of physical change 01 becoming, 
these ultima I e immaterial essences appear as 
inuthematicnl forms. Mathematical relations 
siqjply nature with nil its regularity and recur- 
rence, with wliatever is constant, or resembles 
constancy, amul the sceno^ of change. They 
also supply the only conditions through which 
nature muy be, in a 113 '' genuine sense, known, 
be mailer of science. The usual charge against 
the Platonic theory' of ideas is that it confused 
mental concepts with things. If the charge 
means timt Plato began with ps 3 ^chiciil exist- 
once.^ or even with logical abst ructions ami 
ended with hypostatlzuig them, it cpiite mlssca 
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the method and object of Plato. He began 
with clmngiiig objects, acts, and beliefs, and 
concluded that self-consistent beliefs, stable 
inodes of beliavior (iiidividiml and social), per- 
manently real objects (and no object not per- 
manently real can be truly real at all) all imply 
unified eternal essences, which as unified and 
eternal must bo immaterial. This moaning of 
the term (or of its Latin transliteration of the 
Aristotelian cufos, species, namely) lasted 
through the entire scliola.stic period, nomi- 
nalism alone denying the objective existence 
of arclietypal standards of action and belief. 
Moreover, through the use of final causes in the 
medieval science of nature, these standard 
patterns, in the form of the ends for the sake of 
which events occur, were assumed also to bo 
the keys to the natural siihere. Even to-day, 
any one who believes in absolute otcrnal objec- 
tive standards or types of justice, truth, law 
(whether natural or moral), etc., to which par- 
ticular sets and events tend to conform (or 
should conform) accepts the essentials of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas. 

(Juite early in modern thought, however, the 
term “itlea^’ began to change its signification, 
taking on a more dustinctively mental coloring. 
The notion of objeetivo pattern shaded over 
into that of internal design, a mental copy 
according to which an action is carried on; the 
notion of objective end similarly shades into that 
of conscious intent, purpose ns a mental copy of 
some result to be accomplished. In this way, 
the term "idea” came to designate any object so 
far as that object was held in mind, whether for 
l?iir{X}.'903 of svtio}} or thoiigh h Acoori^hg to tho 
scholastic theory of knowledge, the species, 
the kind, was always the real object of knowl- 
edge, even in dealing with a particular thing; 
that is, in this table the tabic-character is whnt 
is grasped by inteUigenee; whatever docs not 
take tiio form of such a universal is incogni- 
zable. ilolin Locke olso called the immediate 
object of the mind in knowledge an Idea, but 
according to him general characters arc iievcp 
directly apprehended objects or simple ideas. 
On the contrary, sensible qualities, red, hard, 
loud, sweet, etc., arc the forma, the ideas, which 
mind grasps or “knows” directly, I3ut 
Locke also accepted the notion that many of 
the.se qualities exist only in mind, and so he 
tciidetl (though with some ambiguities) to hold 
that tlie objects of the mind in knowledge 
are mental objects only. Lockers infiuence 
practically dotcriniiied, accordingly, the sub- 
sequent sense of the term ‘' itU?a’^ — namely, 
mental event, occurrence, existence, especially 
if any cognitive force is attached to the 
mental existence. However, even this restric- 
tion was not always observed; idea was often 
used to designate any mode of so-called psychic 
existence, such ns ii feeling, desire, etc. (The 
word “thought” has also been used in the same 
loo-stj style.) On the other hand, some surviv- 
ing flavor of Ihe earlier iiilclleciual connota- 


tion clung to the term, ao that, following Hume, 
many psychologists reserved the term for 
secondary or revived mental events, keeping 
the terms "sensation,” “feeling,” “impression” 
for the primary. 

The significnuGO of the term is still further 
confused by the fact that it has developed a 
sense iiitorinedinto between the original Pla- 
tonic objective one and the modern psychic 
one; ^ a logical uaage^ to denote meaning 
(what is meant), conception {what is eoncoivod), 
tbc object of intellectual reference as distinct 
from the act of referring. The funclamciUal 
importance of ineaninga in mathematics, the 
fruitful way in wliich the.se meanings internet 
for the production of new meanings whicli no 
inspection of the original meaninga could have 
revealed, the objective coherence of the result- 
ing systems, have led to the formation of a 
school of Neo-realism which insists that the 
science of mathematics proves the independent 
existence of intollqclual essences, not subject 
to the flux of time and non-pit ysical in char- 
acter. Moreover, many critics have pointed 
out that the psyc ical school confused ideas 
as^ meanings with ideas ns private, psychic 
existences, thus making knowledge impos- 
sible, since knowledge requires that sensation, 
image, idea, have a stable reference beyond its 
own existence. The use of hypothetical mean- 
ings as tools of inquiry has meantime suggcatctl 
still another sense for the term “idea ” — that of 
tentative hypothesis, suggestion, theory. This 
interpretation mediates between the two con- 
ceptions of meaning ns pure objective essence 
i/Jea sis moro osisteoce. A» 

tain and tentatively used, the hypothesis or 
suggestion is mental; in its application and 
possible outcome, if confirmed, it is subjective. 

J. D. 

See Conception; IIypotiiesib; Method; 
Thinking; also Association of Ideas. 

IDEAL COMMONWEALTHS. — Sec Uto- 
pias AND Education. 

IDEALISM. — In the history ^ of thought, 
idealism covers two things very difTcreiit from 
one another, each kind including many varieties 
and both distinct from the meaning of the term 
“idealism” a.s employed in life. In the latter 
sense, idealism inean.s a praiseworthy moral atti- 
tude, consisting in devotion to high aims, to 
ideals, even at the expense of personal loss in 
material comfort and financial gain. In its 
tochnical philosophical meaning, the two types 
of idealism arc characteristic of ancient and 
modern thought, respectively. The former 
ia primarily a teleological theory of the cosmos, 
of nature; the latter is primarily an nssijni- 
lation of nature to con.se iousness. Classic 
idealism was a systematized method of inter- 
preting nature from the standpoint of fuml 
cause (aec Cause). It held that nature exists 
for the sake of realizing purpose, the ultima to 
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purpose being the Good. Thcdogrcoof reality The case was quite otherwise with the begin- 
possessctl by any temporal or pliciiomeiial form iiiiigs of rnodern science. AH those interested 
of existence is accordingly inensurcd on the in removing from science the incubus of ox- 
scttle of the degree in which it embodies or phi nation through final causes fastened upon 
roalizesthe End, il)c Good. Reason, intelligence, it by scholasticism and in substituting a nie- 
Wfls conceived as either the highest, the final, dm ideal mode of explanation, were interested 
good of existence or at least ns an inclispeiisablo in reducing physical nature to a homogeneous 
clement in the culndnating cud. It was not medium, to mass, motion, space, and time 
conceived, however, as cither the effideiit causo cni>ablo of interchangeable statement in terms 
of nature or as the stuff out of which apnareiitly of one another. The most obvious obstacle 
pliysical things are made. Nor was the proof to the^ accomplishment^ of this ideal was the 
of idealism sought in psychological or opistc- diversity of static qiialitiea presented by natural 
ino logical grounds. On the contrary, the oblccts. By the simple device of relegating 
theory of knowledge was such as would now color, sound, smells, tastes, to the mind of the 
be termed realistic. It held that the hmuan percipient, this obstacle was ovei’ceme, and 
knower, the individual mind, became intclli- the residual “rear* object was left with only 
gent or rational through the process of knowing properties that lent themselves to mathemati- 
ohjecis that exist independently of it, by means cal formulation and moclmnicnl explanation, 
of appropriating to itself the amount and kind Hence, it was those most interested In the prog- 
of ultimate reality embodied in them. In the rcss of^ phyaical science that were most cm- 
phraseology, of Aristotle^ sensation is a realiza- phatic in declaring the purely mental nature of 
lion of the sensible quahties of tho ‘'secondary^' qualities, Galileo, Dcscoitcs, 

nation of their form so far as still immersed in Hobbes, all taught that they arc effects^' 
particular caacs I reason of their universal form, produced by the real object on the sentient 
free from particular limitations. And while mind, useful a.s signs ^ to point to powers 
Plato and Aristotle, the two great names of in the object, but having a purely mental 
classic idealism, disagreed in many respects, status. 

they were at one in holding that our monfal It was the work of Berkeley (q,v,) to carry 
oneTutions arc to be viewed and explained from this lino of argument into a thoroughgoing 
the standpoint of objective reality, not objcc- idealism. With acumen and vigor he pointed 
tive reality from tho standpoint of our opera- out that to common sense, to tho plain man, 
tioiis of knowing. Consequently, while much tho real object and the perceived object are 
is made of reason as explaining^ the order, the idontical; that as n matter of fact tho so-cnlled 
harmony, and proportion found in nature, little primary qualities (extension, resistance, and the 
is made of the chief concept of modern idealism, spntial-mathcnmtical properties generally) are 
consciousness, so that the term hardly appears inseparably bound up with the visible and 
as a siguificant conception. tangible qualities, and hence that the so-called 

Modern idealism may be said to have found material real object was but an abstract ” 
its points of departure in two convictions: idea. Hence tho entire world of known and 
(n) The most ccTiam, the beet known, thing is knowable objects was mental: esse equnls 
an individuars own inner life, his piny of emo- 'percipi. Berkeley, as a theologian, had no 
tions, hopes, fears, pleasures, pains, ideas, difficulty in attributing the permanent and 
memories, etc., wliat was later termed con- orderly relations manifested in the world of 
sciousnes.s, or the psychic; {h) all objects as perceived objects — their laws " — to the 
kumvii arc relative to the processes of sense- work of divine mind, leading us to expect, in 
perception and judgment tliat arc involved in regular and reliable ways, one perception to 
knowing them. (1) I'rom the feeling that the follow upon another. Hume (g.u.), with hia 
surest, tho most accessible region, in fact the anti theological bias, had no difficulty in show- 
only directly ucee.sslble and absolutely sure ing that upon Berkeley 'a own principles, God, 
thing, is the individual's own inner life, it was being un perceivable, has no valid status, and 
hut a step to tlic^ conclusion that the sole that mind itself must be resolved into the 
escape from skepticism ns to the possibility of simple flux or stream of changing perceptions, 
sc ieutifie knowledge of the world, as well as the Since his lime, idealism has flowed in two 
sole way of expiaiumg how a physical wovUl separate eUanncls. Empirical, psychological, 
can interact with a iiiontal world, is to resolve or subjective idealism has stood for the Berke- 
that cxtcriml world itself into psychic material, leyan resolution of existence into perceptions 
The assimilation of the objective to the sub- and their associations, simultaneous and succes- 
jeetivo has been the characteristic trait of sivc — minus, of course, his assumption of 
eyciy form of motlcm idealism, (2) The con- spiritual soul substance, divine nnd human, 
yictiqn that sense qualitie.s fire relative to the lint since one school of philosophic theory, and 
individual percipient had been held hy some of upon the whole, the orthodox one, had always 
tlio sop] list.'} in antiquity. Under the prevufi- attributed slight, or even iiogativo, importanco 
ing conditions of science at that time, however, to perceptions as compared with conceptions, 
such a theory eoiild issue only in intellectual in defer mining the frame w'ork of knowledge 
nihiUsm, tho tieiual of all stable knowledge, and in giving certainly, there arose another 
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type of ideal iHin which identified Reality " 
with conceptual, or rational, contents; whose 
motto was esse equals inielligi. This school of 
antional idealism is also teniied objective realism, 
because it has taught that thought relatioiis 
constitutG objects mdopendeiitly of relation to 
any individual percipient, which, ns merely iudi- 
vidunl, is only sentient ami hence incapable of 
li^cnoral (seieutific) knowledge except as it is in- 
formed by the same a priori or objective rea- 
son that constitutes the objective world itself. 
Its chief motif has been the necessity of perma- 
nent and univorsal relations for tho oxistence 
o! objects of seioiitific ajid systematised knowl- 
edge, and the klentiRcatiou of these relations 
with the various functions of rational thought. 
This typo of idealisin was introduced by Kant 
and was carried to its culmination by Hegel, 
who, howovei*, introduced another and indepen- 
dent conceptiou; that the objective manifesta- 
tion of mind is found more adequately preseii ted 
in social life, in the state, and in the historic 
phenomena of politics, art^ and religion than 
in nature. Schopenhauer, m turn, gave ideal- 
ism a further distinctivo^ turn by finding tho 
clow to the nature of existence m will rather 
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IDEALISM AND REALISM IN EDUCA^ 


than in rational thought. TION. — Two idealistic systems of philosophy 

^ It may almost be said^ that, barring mate- Itave had a pocifliarly intiniate connection with 
rlalistic and agnostic philosophies, these two the theory of education, the fiocraiic-Plalonic 
typesof idealism divided the field between them movement in antiquity and that of Clerman 
for a century after Kant. At present, there arc traiiscenclentnUsin in recent times. They have 
many signs that the idealistic movement has, also exercised a aigriificant induciicc upon cdu- 
toinporarily at least, spent its force. At least, ealioiml praetico. The cfTect upon jiractice 
there is a strong realistic tendency in active has not been so much direct as reflex, consisting 
progress. This movement is too recent and chiefly in afTorcling a supposed intcKcelual 
too close to permit of any accurate and just justification for proccilures that oriKinaled 
assignment^ of causes. Some of the main independently of philosophy. The Platonic 
/casonsfor itfli’o, liowev'er, obvious. OjieistJio ideaHsin, so far n.s it aflft'cled education, was a 
exhaustion of interests in the typo of problems development of tho mctlmil pursued by Socrate.s 
that gave idealism its original impetus. An- in his endeavor to arrive at fundu mental prin- 
other is a ruiinbor of inherent inconsistencies ciplcs mid slandnrda of action. Socrates urged 
that no typo of idealism iias coiimletcly over- that since no man would voluntarily do vio- 
coinc. Allied to this, is the seeming deadlock lonce to his own being or dclihorately seek hi.s 
betsveeii the two kinds of idealism. Moreover, own harm, igiiorunce of his own real nature and 
there is a growing fooling that the eomplote ils proper end, or good, was Die source of all 
resolution of everything into psychical exist- evil doing, Moreover, ignorance was the 
ciicG, whether senUont or rational or a fusion of cause of the divisions, tho strugglen and fac- 
them both (as in Brutllcy and Royce) in break- lions, 4if civil life. Wherever Iheiv is knowl- 
ing down all distinction between mind and edge or IruemulerslaiuUiig, dispute is itnposfsilile; 
anything else, defeats its own end — that of agreement and knowledge are oquivulnnt. 'Die 
attributing some distinctive, significant plaeo search for knowledge, the process of lonrniiig, 
and efficacy to intolllgenca in tiio scheme of is. tlicrefore, vt nocca^iiiy a .‘fcardi for that 
existence. Concretely, the most iiifluciititd \Ynieli all men have in common, ami which, 
force has probably been tlie dcvolopinent of accordingly, they liavo a mutual interest in 
the doetrinc of biological evolution and its reaching. Argumeiihitive dispute, the desire 
evidence that mind, instead of being the solo to conquer in arpuinent, is ipao fadn evidmioo 
monopolist ic oxistence, is itself an expression of of lack of love of wisdoin or knowledge. I Is 
life, and the meana by which life .securea its opposite, comparison of ideas with a view lo 
most effective control of tho enviroumciit in tho discovering (heir common and iuleut, 

furlhcranco of its own active processes. At Soerate.s {railed clialcctic. Hiiicc opinions ami 
present, the realistic movement has both a beUefa could differ tmly if they ineant Ui refer 
pragmatic and an intellcctualistie form, the to the sanie thing, a coinmim niulerlyiug reality 
two agreeing in their common opposition to was implied in them. 

traditional idealistic systems rather than in In the {lialeclie method there were accord- 
a positive body of convictions, J. D. ingly three eiemeiits: <«) Ihc j)re.suppoHition 
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of an objective universal ns the proper subject of meanings rather than of external obsorva- 
matter of knowledge; (b) the impUcntioii of tion of facts. 

Ibis vinivcrsal in all imrUnulav oi^iuious and That (or over fifteen hundred years education 
beJie/a; (c) the possibility of its discovery by folJovvcd these hues is too well known to need 
systematic comparison of particulars. Tho recording. There is also no need to say that 
resultant discovery formed the concept or causes quite independent of tho Platonic idealism 
definition of tho object in question — juslice were responsible for the neglect of tlie physical 
or whatever ethical reality might be the sciences and mechanical methods of analysis, 
object of search. Unless there were such ob» But the Platonic dialectic as elaborated through 
jeetive univcrsfll^j the nioml anarchy of sub- tlie Aristotelian logic furnished the intoUcctual 
jeelivism was incvilablo; nny thing was good tools for the entire patristic and scholastic sys- 
or right that seemed to be right or good to tern of education, and the philosophic ideas 
nn individual at any particular moment. The tlu’ough which the leading ideas were defended 
further consequenco was social discord and and systematized. Even in the humanistic edit- 
8trife^ for only an objective universal gave any- cational ideal^ the feeling that preoccupation with 
thing common, that is supplied a basis of unity, ideas and beliefe ia lutriuHically move worthy than 
Plato extended the Socratio method from inquiry into natural existences is to a considerable 
moral realities and knowledge of them to all extent a survival of tho dialectic side of classic 
realities and the proper method of knowing idealism, 

them. Knowledge ns distinct from private In the general sense of tlie term, accordingly, 

shifting opiiiiona is possible only by virtue of Realism in education began with the reaction 
unchangeable Bubstantlal univcrsnls in which of the Renaissnneo period agninst the su- 
all the particulars of a class participate and promacy of those forms of subject matter 
through reference to which they can be defined that could be dealt with by pure logic. It con- 
and understood. These objective unworaftis tended that such subject umtior consisted 
were the Platonic Ideas ({/.y.) or Forms, More- simply of abstractions at its best, and at 
over, since all particulars were changing, they worst simply of words. Moreover, since only 
were capable of order and uniformity only in the ideas and beliefs that were already in the mind, 
degree in which thoir changes tended toward or that wore already current, could be aualyecd, 
their univor.sal. It was tbon their end, tlicir defined, and systematized by purely dialectic 
good, or perfection. Hence true or dialectical method, this method confined men to tradition 
knowledge consists in knowing tho ends for and authority. In the interest, timn, of both 
which natural things exist; a thing without an reality and mental emancipation, the Healism 
end is a more monslro.sily, ^ of tho sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

There are many phases of the Platonic called men from ideas to things. Francis 
idealism that are roflocted in his own cduca- Bacon is the groat representative of this inovo- 
tional theory. In fact, education was of central ment, philo.sophically; so far as philosophic 
importance in his philosophy, einto it only Realism influenced education it waa chiefly 
by a proper method^ of education that men through his work. The older motliods were, 
could become skilled in the use of the dialectic however, too deeply entrenched to undergo 
method and he enabled to turn the eye of the much more than slight transformations in 
soul from tho sense appetites and opinions, externals. The Baconian Healigin was but 
that correspond lo mutable particulars, upon prophetic; there were no well-developed 
the eternal iinivorsal. But a more important mothodsof inquiring into fact and no organized 
consideration for our present purpose is the subject matter available for educational piir- 
fjict that while the details of the Platonic poses. 

scheme romaiiiGd practically witliout Inilu- Thn transcendental idenViam of the later 

once, the two chief aspects of his method bo- eighlecnth and early nineteenth century had a 
eamo firmly embedded in nil liiglier education, syjiibolic and an institutional form, the former 
These were the setting of clialoctical above representod in education b 3 r Froebcl, the latter 
physical inquiry, mid of discussion of final by Hegel, Both arc dominated by the idea 
causes above senreh for efficient causes. Phys- of a progressive <lcvelopmejit or unfolding of a 
ical science dealt with just the particular and spiritual sclf-consciousnm (which is the priii- 
changing things which j according to this plii- ciiVle of totality) in niul through tho particulars 
lo.sophy, were relatively unreal; they corre- of nature and human experience, 
sponded^ only to sense knowledge and mere According to roniaiitic (or symbolic) idealism, 
probability, or opinion. More importniit was particulars (especially those approximating 
the elaborating and comparing of ideas and mnthomatieal form) are siiggostivc, illiistra- 
belicfs; matters of clas.sification anti definition, tive, allegorically symbolic of the absolute 
rather than of observation and experiment. Inilh. Aceordingiy they may bo employed lo 
Knowledge of antecedent conditions and con- awaken in the mind or infancy the absolute 
stitiiont (physical) elenient.s was, moreover, truth or reality nlrcady implicit or latent in it, 
held in contempt compared with knowledge Froebers great natural aptitude for perceiving 
of the end or purpose for which tlunga existed, the cduentive force of plays iiiul games, and 
And this latter waa a matter of development modes of occupation wna accordingly uliliaed 
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hy him in the interest of a religious, quasi^ jnore than point out some of the chief points 
mysticj qunsi-matheinatical formalism, the involved in passing judgment upon it. From the 
formalism being explained and sanctioned by earlier historic division it appears that the ques- 
its supposed corrospondeneo in the realm of tion concerns the respective places of moaninga 
feeling and sense with spiritual essence and and of natural existences in the scheme of 
law ill the absolute sphere. experience. From the latter discussion, tlio 

Hegers idealism was substantially an out- issue is seen to have to do with the respective 
growtli of his opposition to the subjective functions of inner development and outer 
idealism lie nttributed to Kant nnd Fichte, control. If one commenced the investigation 
According to him, absolute mind is cxterunlbed of the problem with educational interests 
in physical nature, but truly objectified in uppermost, one's most probable conclusion 
social institutions and history. The state is avouUI be that existence and moaning, internal 
objective reason and will.^ Only by partici- growth and outer direction, arc mutually corn- 
pa ting in this realized spirit can the potential plementary, not exclusive rivals. As matter 
mind, latent in individuals, get rational sub- of fact, the beliefs of the greatest number of 
stance or body for what otherwise is a mere men have always been duabstic rather than 
empty capacity for consciousness.^ The un- exclusively idealistic or realistic. ^ But, again, 
qualified necessity of social institutions as the from the standpoint of that direction of growth 
agencies through which the Intent rationality of character nnd intelligence that wo call ecbi- 
of individuaU ia to be awakened and dcvel- cation, what is needed is not a division of the 
op :.d or brought to full rcnlitypvas thus the final field into separate regions, or into two ilis- 
Icsson of the Hegelian idealism. The aceom- connected kinds of force, but a cooperation of 
plishing of this end constitutes education. two distinctions which are both relative to the 
Ilcmai'kably enough, the great metaphysical evolution of life and experience. In short, 
realist, Her bar t, reached essentially the saino from the standpoint of education, the need is 
conclusion by an opposed route. According for a philosophy which translates the statio 
to him, there is no one final, nil embracing, divisions of mind and world, inner and outer, 
absolute reality; there is a plurality of reals, that cliaraoterlzc traditional dualisms into 
Moreover, there is no intrinsic tendenej^ in the dynamic interacting faetorj? of growth,^ thereby 
individiml mind to evolve according to its own going beyond both tradtlional idealism nnd 
inner law into realization of supreme reason or realism. J. D. 

spirit. There is only the capacity to react in n Sec Dualism; Humanism and Naturalism. 
cliaracteristie way to every contact with a 

rcnl. Education is thus not the growth or IDENTITY — See Self, 
development of the mind in accord with its 

own inner nature, it is a forming or shaping of IDEOMOTOR (Idea nnd Motor). — 
mind through the presentation of the external Many active processes are dependent upon 
reals winch operate upon it. The earlier ideational processe.s rather than upon sensory 
reactions persist as ideas and form the mental stimulation. These motor processes nro said 
mule rial through which all later prosentative to be aroused through tho action of ideas and 
reactions are received and organized. By the processes thus aroused are said^ to be 
controlling the earlier presentations, in terms of ideomotor in oharnctor. Thus the activity of 
wliich the later arc " appcrceived nnd made an insane person rnay bo aroused through the 
clTccli VC, wc can accordingly control tho forma- presence of certain fixed ideas The 

tion of mind and character, this latter being, sigiiificnnco of tho word in psychological dis- 
indeed, but the complex of patterns formed by cussion is that it draws attention to the fact 
past contents ns they operate in determining that many motor processes depend upon cen- 
Ihe reception and organization of now contents, tral nervous activities niul are not dcpoiicicnt 
In deciding, however, tho order and sequence upon external sensory stimulalions. 
of the presentation of materials, Hcrbart was 0. H, J. 

almost wholly under the influence of the notion 

of recapitulation of the culture of the past. IDIOCY, — Tho term specifically used to 
As the earlier contents in the history of the denote the lowest grades of mental defect, 
individual dominate the assimilation of tho although it has been, and unfortunately ia 
later, so these carlicv contents are to be nssim- still, sometimes used loosely to apply to almost 

ilatcd to the culture ijroducts of the earlier any grade of deficiency. In the deflnilion 

stages of civilized mankind. Thus, in spite of adopted hy the British Royal Commission on 
their radically diverging bases, the Hegelian the Feeble-minded and agreeing with common 
and the Ilcrbartinn systems, as npjilied to cdu- usage, an idiot is described aa *‘ r person so 

cation, agree in tho primacy of social material, deeply defective in mind from birth, or from 

the former emphasizing the value of inatitu- early age, that he is unable to guard himself 

lions, the latter of culture products. ‘ against common physical dangers,'^ beiiig 

It is out of the question inn mnlter involv- differentiated on this somewhat cconomio 
ingas many important considerations and issues basis from (1) the Imbecile {q.v,) in that tho 
aa the idcaliatic-renliatic coatrovorsy to do latter, while " capable of protecting lumseli 
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under usual circiimstnncea, is incapable of 
enrninR bis living,” and from the Fepblc- 
miiulcd who, while " capable of carniiiR a 
under favorable eiroumntanccs,” ift iu- 
capnlile of ” competing on equal terms with bis 
normal fellows/' 

Classification and Incidence, — For^ pur- 
poses of description idiots arc frequently divided 
Into three groups, high, medium, and low 
grades, although obviously there is no definite 
line of demarcnlion between these groups any 
move than there is between the larger division 
of idiot, imbecile^ and feeble-minded. Suffi- 
cient evidence exists for the statement that 
there is a continuous distribution of cases 
through all grades of deficiency from the 
merely dull or stupid person to the lowest 
grade of idiot. 

The following typical classification is em- 
ployed by the New Jersey Traininir School for 
Feeble-minded, ” The low-grado idiot is^ the 
perfectly helpless child, the middle-grade idiot 
the one who is able to fecrl himself, but who 
eats almost anything, the high-j^rade idiot, the 
child who eats with some discrimination, dis- 
carding that which is not food." More com- 
.monly idiots arc divided roughly into two 
groups, the profound, or complete, and the 
superficial, or incomplete, and again on the basis 
of their disposition into apathetic and excitable 
(Ireland). In the first case ” the defect is so 
profound ns to involve the fundamental or- 
ganic instincts, and even that of sucking is 
absent ” (Tredgold). 

Perhaps the most satisfactory classification 
lor general purposes is on. iW basis ot tbo 
clinical varieties anil characteristics and their 
etiology. Such a description will apply to all 
degrees of deficiency. Thus Trcdgoltl, follow- 
ing for the most part the clinical groups pro- 
posed by Ireland, first divides deficients into 
two classes, primary and seeoiularyj according 
as the dcficicnoy is due in the first instance to 
hereditary factors, “ the rcauRa of inherent 
defects of the germinal plasm " and including 
probably about fit) per cent of the cases. 
In the secondary class, including about 10 per 
cent of the cases, " there is no marked hered- 
ity, and no inherent ability to develop, but 
the growth of some portion or the whole of the 
brain is interfered with, or arrested, by disease 
or other adverse environment." These terms, 
primary and secondary, as thus defmcil, aro 
proposed as being more accurate than the more 
usual terms, " congenital " and acquired." 

To those classea a mixed class of cases must, 
as Shuttle worth and Potts point out, be recog- 
nixed “ in which the actual lesion super venca 
upon a brain originally imperfect in develop- 
ment, and to such cases, occurring at a crisis of 
early life, has been given the name developmenlal. 

The chief clinical vnrioties recognized aro 
(Treflgolcl) : ( 1 ) simple amentia corfesponding 
to the " gcnolous " group of Ireland and pre- 
senting "no special distinguishing features 


other than the anatomical and physioloj^ici,! 
anomalies to aments in genera V' and divided 
according to etiology into porencephalic, scle- 
rotic, and hydrocephalic j ( 2 ) microccphaUc; 
(3) mongolian; (4) epileptic ( 9 . 11 .) j (5) vascular, 
toxic, or ^inflammatory, again subdivided into 
the three classes given under ( 1 ) j ( 6 ) syphilitic; 
(7) infantilo cerebral dcjgeneration; ( 8 ) cretin- 
ism (9) amentia duo to nutritional 

defect; ( 10 ) amentia due to isolation or sense 
deprivation. 

The number of persona classified as idiots 
depends somewhat on care and method of 
classification, According to Tredgold there 
were in England in 1906 " approximately 8664 
persona corresponding to 0.25 per thousand of 
the entire population. The class is thus about 
one third as numerous as the imbeciles and 
comprise about 0 per cent of all amounU.” As 
regards seX, there is a small preponderance of 
male idiots. 

Reference should be made to the idiot savnnta 
or idiot geniuses. They furnish evidence for 
the specialization of mental defect. They may 
be gifted, for example, with unusual memory 
of one sort or another, — numbers in the case 
of some of the arithmetical prodigies, in music, 
art, or craftsmanship, but signally wanting in 
most, if not all, other respeots (F, Peterson, 
Idiot Savants, in Popular Science Monthly ^ 
Vol, L, p. 237). For the details of methods 
of training that have been attempted, begip- 
ningwith the early attempts of Itnrd {De VEd~ 
ucatioii (fun Homme Sauvage, 1801 ) and the 
notablework of Seguin (Idiocy and Us Treatment 
by Ike Physiological Method^ 18QG, rcjiubViabed 
by Teachers College, Columbia University). 
The reader is referred to these writings and the 
appropriate chapters in the following selected 
bibliography. W. F. D, 

Sec Defectives, Schools for; Feeble- 
Minded, 
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IDIOSYNCRASY. — A characteiisUc which 
marks the individual as different from his fellow. 

See Atypical; Genius. 

IDIOTS —See Idiocy; Defectives, Schools 

FOR. 

IDLENESS. — Sec Attention; Interest; 
School Management. 

IDO. — See Languages, Artificial, 

IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA. — See Jesuits, 
Educational Work op. 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE, collect and Imiismit to the Secretary of State 
ILL. — A coeducational institution founded in the niimml school returns. No state, outside 
1829 and chartered in 1835, Interested and of New England, had so advanced a law; the 
influential in its foundation was the Yalo people of Illinois were not cdiicatcd up to such 
Band/* consisting of seven men from Yale nii advanced conception of education, the law 
College, as well as the Presbyterians of tho was tiullifiecl two years later, and the slate lost 
surrounding country. The institution became its chance of educational leadership in the new 
coeducational in 1903, when the Jacksonville West. In 1827 the wliole or half support of a 
Female Academy and the Illinois Conservatory school by taxation wa^s made optional with the 
of Music were merged with it. Tho require- voters of each district, and no man could bo 
inents for admission are fifteen units. The taxed for schools without first obtaining his 
college grants the degi'ees of A.B. and A,M, consent in writing. For the next twenty-fivo 
The faculty consists of twenty-one members. years little was accomplished, and church schools 

furniBhcd the chief means of education for the 

ILLINOIS, STATE OF, — Originally a state. Excepting for a law providing for the 
part of the old North-West Territory. Or- eiectionof three Township Trustees and a County 
gnniisccl as a separate territory in 1809, and School Commissioner to look after the school 
admitted as the twenty-first state in 1818. It lands, and tho creation of a county school 
is located in the North Central Division, and fund in 1835 by depriving teachers of one half 
has a land area of 56,000 square milea, In of the public money due to them for the year 
size, it is a little larger than New York and and with it establishing a perinnnont school 
New Jonsty combined; a little smaller than fund, nothing whatever wdth reference to odu- 
New England, and about the size of England cation was done for ten years. In 1837 pro- 
niid Wales. For administrative purposes, tho vision was made for the incorporation of town- 
state is divided into 102 counties, these in turn sliips, and for livo Township Trustees instead 
into townships, and thc.se into school districls. of tho three School Laud Trustees, hi case of 
In 1010 Illinois had a population of 5,038,591, incorporation. This board of five Trualoes 
and fl density of population of lOO.Q person, s was to manage all the sciiools, and to report 
per square mile. About two fifths of the poi>u- regularly to the County Commissioner of their 
lation of the state ia in Chicago and the adjoin- county. Teachers were lo bo certificated by 
iiig rcsulcutiai towns. the Township Trustees before they could rc- 

Educational History, — Tho first achool of ccive any public money. In 1841 the school 
which there is any record was kept in Monroe laws were revised, and the 1827 law witli regard 
County, near St. Louis, in 1783, and other to taxation was finally repealed. In all town- 
schools were opened in neighboring counties ships not organized under the 1837 law the 
before many years. The first schools in Cook previous provision, requiring tliree Toivnsliip 
County were opened in 1816, (See Chicago, Trustees and a County S(3iool Land Com- 
CiTY OF.) The fir.st constitution in 1818 mado missioncr, was reinstated; and in addition 
no mention of ediicatioii. The firat legislation three School Direetora were to be elected for 
with reference to schools was in 1810, when the each school district, under cither form of town- 
Legislature incorporated three academies, at ship orgniiizatioa. These new officials were to 
Edw'nrdsville, Carlyle, and Dell vi He, Tlio manage the school of their district, lo care for 
charters of the Ed wards ville and Carlyle acad- tlie building, to employ tho teacher, and to 
emics provided for tho free iiiafcruction of poor vi-sit the aehool. This cuinheraome uiethod ot 
children, and, ns soon as financial conditions combined district nnd township administration 
would permit, girls were to bo ad mil ted. In 1825 hns persisted until the present time. In 1840 
the finst general school faw was enacted. This and in 1843 there mn legislation with reference 
provided for common schools in every county, to academies, as tlie.se were then being cstab- 
free to all white^ children, tlirco to twenty-one; lishcd in numbers, A few wore chartered with 
for the subdivision of tho counties into school tho specific privilege of receiving stale money 
districts of not less than fifteen families; and on the some basis ns the public schools, but thi.s 
for the election of tlirce trustees for encli dia- plan was never generally adopted- In 1815 

Irict by the voters at a called school moeting. instruction in tho schools was required to be 

The trustees y’cre to examine and hire teachers; wholly in tho English language, and the people 

to hold and lease property for the schools; were required to determine annually, in school 

and to make an annual statistical and financial meeting, whether they would tax themselves 

report. The support of the schools established to support a school. The limit of local taxa- 
wos to be derived from local taxation; from lion Avas placed at 16 cents on the $100 (1 1 per 
the income of the sixteenth section lands and cent). In 1848 a new state constitution was 
funds; from an apportionmcjifc of 2 per cent adoptef), buttJjismadDJJomontjoJi of cducatiom 
of all .state taxes collected; and from five fiirtlier than to provide for the exemption of 
sixths of the income of tho state school fund, school property from taxation and to perrnit 
Each district was empowered to provide .school the Legislature to invc.st school districts with 
buildings and equipment, and the clerk of each the poAver lo assCvSa and collect taxes. It was 
counly commissioner's court was directed to not until tho constitution of 1870 that a sepu- 
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ruto arliclo on cducntion was inserted. Unlike for the training of the feeble-minded wore also 
Indiana, the constitution of Illinois did not established at the same place. In 1871 a 
pave the way for new features in school ad-> state reforrU school was established at Pontiac, 
ministration, but on the contrary merely re- In 1853 the state tochers’ association was 
corded what had been established previously formed, and ni 1864 a County Superintendents' 
by legislation and fully accepted by the people, association wns organized. 

The first attempt to secure a form of super- The new constitution of 1870 was the first 
vision for the schools was made in 1845 by the to contain a inandatc for the establishment 
dcsigafttion of the Secretary of Stale as ex and maintenance of a system of public schools. 
0^10 Stale Superintendent of Common Italso safeguarded all permanent school funds; 
Schools, and the County School Commissioners prohibited aid to sectarian or denominational 
asai: officio County Superintendents of Schools, schools; prohibited teachers and school officers 
These ex offieio County Superintendents wore from being interested in contracts; and pro- 
directed to visit and inspect schools, to examine vided for ix Comty Superintendent for each 
and license teachers, and to make nn annual county. The olfico oi State Superintendent is 
report to the Secretary of State. The Secre- not mentioned^ in the constitution. Women 
tary of State, in turn, was to recommend were first permitted to vote at school elections 
mans, charts, apparatus, and textbooks, to in 1873. In 1874 a law was passed prohibiting 
encleavor to reduce to- a uniform system tho the exclusipn of children from any school be- 
moans of supporting schools throughout tho enuse of rnco or color, this law being still in 
state, and to report biennially to tho Governor, force. In 1857 tho finst state normal school 
In 1854 this ex officio system was abandoned, was established at Normal, and a board of 
and tho separate office of State Superintendent trustees, termed the State Board of Education, 
of Public Instruction was created to be filled in was created to manage the school. In 1869 a 
1855, and biennially thereafter, by popular elec- second school was established at Cnrbondale, 
tion. Until an election could be held, tho and opened in 1874, In 1867 the Illinois 
Governor was to appoint, and tho fir.st ap- Industrial University (now the University of 
nointeo was to report n bill to the next Legis- Illinois) was established at Uibana. ^ In 1869 
luturo which should provide for a free tax- county normal schools were authorized, and 
supported system of public education for all two county normal school's were at once ca- 
tlic children of the state. Tho proposed law tablishcd, one for Cook County (Chicago) and 
was accepted by the Legislature of 1856, and the other for Peoria County (Peoria), Two 
marks the beginning of a real state system of additional state normal schools were established 
schools. Up to this time private and denonii- iu 1895. and a fifth such school in 1889. A 
national schools liad occupied the field; from child labor law was enacted in 1891, and revised 
imw on public achaola developed rapidly and in 1903. Kindergarten classes were authorized 
soon gnined the ascendency. The new law in 1895; clns.ses for deaf children in 1897; and 
defined and enlarged tho duties of the State classes for crippled childen in 1903. 
Superintendent; retained the County School An educational commission was created by 
Commissioners and changed them into County the Legislature of 1907 and in 1900 reported a 
School Suporintendents; retained the previ- rocodifiention and condensation of the existing 
ously established township and district school school laws; a plan for the establishment of a 
boards; permitted the establishment of district Stale Board of lOdiication with suificient power 
school libraries; provided for a two mill state to enable it to bo of real educational service; 
sclioo! tax, to be added to a 6 per cent income a jilan for County Boards of Education for each 
from tho school funds, and for local taxation; county to euperviao the schools of tho county; 
required a six months* term; authorized bonds a new and graded plan for the certification of 
for school buildings; and abolished the rate " teaeliers, which, had it been adopted, would 
and made the .schools free. This law is tho have given Illinois tho best certificating law in 
foundation of the present system, no funda- tho Union; n plan for making the townsliip 
mental changes having been made since that the unit of orgniiization for schools, and a 
timo. During the next Uventy years, the terms simplification of the present 33'stem of school 
of the State and County Superintendents w^ere organization by abolishing the District Boards 
changed to four years each; tho terms of Town- of Directors; rccommeudntiona .for the ini- 
ship Trustees and District School Directors provemeiit of teachers’ institutes; and a mini- 
werc ao changed as to secure a retiring one imim salary law providing for minimum sal- 
thircl each year; township high schools were aries of S3 15 and S3 85 per year for teachers 
authorized; and special laws for city districts holding the two grades of teachers* certificates, 
were framed. In 1872, 1889, and 1909, the Only the fir.3t measure, the recodifiGnlion and 
school law was revised, but no fundamental condensation of the existing laws, could be got 
changes were made. through the Legislature, and the chance of 

In 1839 a state institution for the education finally organizing n strong and elficient state 
of the deaf and dumb was established at Jack- school system was lo.st. This Commission made 
sonviHc. In 1859 nn institution for tho edu- a second report in 1911, but no fundamental 
cation of the blind, and in 1805 nn institution changes were made in consequence. 
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Present School System, — As at present 
ori»anizc(l, tho school system of Illinois is ns 
follows: A State Supcriiitcn clout of Public 
Instruction, elected by the people /or four- 
year terms, heads the system. There is no 
State Board of Education, ox analogous body, 
the so-called State Board of Education being 
merely a Board of Trustees for the Slate Nor- 
mal School at Normal. The State Siiporin- 
tendent is required to supervise the public 
schools of the state; to interpret tho school 
law, decide n.p])eal8, and advise school officers 
ns to their duties; to advise County Supcriii- 
teudents as to the conalruction of school 
buildings; to grant state certifieatea to teachers, 
valid ill any county, and to revoke them for 
cause; to visit tho charitable institutions of 
tho state; to prescribe the forms of reports; 
and to make a biennial report to the Govci'Jiori 
He may also authorize County SupcrinteiKlcnts 
to procure institute instructors; remit forfei- 
tures of the school fmui for any failure on tho 
part of districts; require school officers of nil 
kinds to report; and may also request private 
institutions to make reports. But little power 
and few functions are assigned to the Slate 
Department, and tlic office is clerical rather 
than creative. 

For each county there is a County Superin- 
tendent of Schools elected by the people for a 
four-year term. There are no County Boards 
of Education, The County SuperhUendent is 
required to look after and sell any township 
school lauds remaining; to visit every school 
in his county at least once encli year; to ndvise 
and assist scliool officers; to conduct a teachers’ 
institute each year, examinations for toncheiV 
ceTtificates each quarter, and oxaminations for 
normal school and university scholarships as 
necessary; to cjfamino tho Township Treas- 
urer's bond, and to make an annua! examination 
of his books; to eollcol fine>s from tlie civil 
authorities and to deposit them to the credit 
of tho school fund: to apportion the state and 
county school funds to tho townships mid parts 
of townships, and to notify the district trustees 
of tho amount distributeu: to see that an an- 
nual school Census is taken by each district; and 
to make quarlcrl}' and annual reports of his acts 
and visits to the county authorities and annual 
reports to the State Suporintendent. He is also 
empowered to require reports from all school 
officers, and to romovo district officer.^ for cause; 
to direct Township Treasurers in the keeping 
of their books; to renew teacliera’ certificates 
without examination, and to revoke them for 
cause; and to determine disputes among school 
officials. 

Smaller than tho county are tho Congres- 
sional townships, each of which is n school 
township as well as a civil township. Frac- 
tional townships with le.ss than 200 children 
may bo con.solidntcd with a^oining townships. 
For each township, three Township Trustees 
are eleoted, one each year, at tho annual April 


school elections, to hold office for three years 
each. Those Towmship Trustee.^ must hold 
semiannual meetings; must apportion tho 
fiohool fund pro raJa on census to all dlslriebs; 
and must elect a Townsliip Treasurer, for two- 
yoax terms, who acts eac ojficio as clerk of the 
township board. They may also divide tlio 
township into districts, and, on petition of the 
voters, clinnco the districts or consolidate them. 
The Township Trustees report annually in 
detail to the County Superintoudentj or, in 
case tho township is cut by a county line, to 
the County Superintendents of both counties. 
The Township Treasurer has charge of all 
moneys; keeps all school accounts for the town- 
ship and tho districts; loans the principal of 
the townsliip funds; makes an annual financial 
report to the County Superintendent; receives 
the taxes collected and pays all orders of the 
sfthooi districts; and nets ns an overseer of the 
financial and business affairs of the district 
school aiithoi’itic.'i. 

For each school district, within the township, 
the voters must elect a Board of School Direc- 
tors of three members, for three-year terms, 
one being oleeted each year. The Board is 
required to manage the schools of tho district; 
to determine the .studies, apparatus, and text- 
book.s of the schools, and to loan textbooks to 
mcVigcnts; to employ teachers, and to dismiss 
them for cause; to levy taxes for the support of 
at least a six months* school in the district, free 
and equally open to all ; to notify the Township 
Treasurer of the amount levied; to appropriate 
funds for specific purposes, to borrow money, 
and to issue bonds; to make on annual report 
to tho Township Treasurer and to the electors 
of tho district at the annual clcclton, and, in 
case the district lies partly in two townships, to 
report to both Treasurers. It is with those 
District Boards of Directors that the clilcf 
control of^ the schools of Illinois rests. Dis- 
tricts having 1000 or more inhabitants, and 
up to 100,000 are managed by Boards of Edu- 
cation, which have all of the powers granted to 
District Boards of Directors, and, in addition, 
the power to maintain schools up to ten months; 
to oxamiiio teachers by oxnmina lions supple- 
mental to the county or state examinations; 
to buy, lease, and condemn school sites; to 
employ a Superintendent luid a secretary; and 
to print an annual report and course of study. 
Cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, of which 
there is only one, are governed by a board of 
education of tweiity-ono, appointed by the 
mayor, and have still larger powers. (See 
CnicAQO, City of.) Women arc eligible to 
election to any school office, and, if properly 
registered, may vote at any school election. 

Tlie systom of school administration in 
Illinois IS still further complicated by tlie pres- 
ence of high school honrd.s. Any township, 
any two or more townships or districts, and 
any district having 2000 or more inhabitants, 
may form a high school district, by iictition 
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and clecllon. For such high school districts dovolopiocnt of local management and control, 
a high school hoard of five trustees must bo and little centralization in either management 
elected. The high school district is separate or support. Oook County, containing the 
and distinct froni Die common .school district, large and wealthy city of Chicago, with its 
but may levy taxes and conduct a high school large expenditure for education and its many 
111 the same manner as such a district. excellent schools, and the small, rclalively 

School Support. — Illinois originally received incIRcicnt, aiul poorly financed nirnl schools of 
955,006 acres of land from Die sixteenth section the black belt of southern Illinois, stand at 
grant, made by Congress for the support of all opposite extremes of the educational system of 
schools. This has all been -sold excepting the state, as well as of the state itself. The 
0375 acres. The fund produced by the sale 10,613 ungraded schools, that number of 
of this knd belongs to the township in ^Yhich teachers, arc supervised by something like 
the land was located. To this has recently 40,000 school officials, not including tho county 
been added the county fund, created by the superintendents. 

act of 1835, which amounted in 1906 to SlCl,' Many districts report themselves ns unable 
703. The combined fund now amounts to to provide a six montha school within the limit 

about nineteen mlllionst and is loaned out by of taxation allowed by law. One third of the 
the township treasurers for the benefit of the districts were reported aa without a library, 
schools of their townships. The state also and 924 of the 13,058 schoolhoiiscs in tho state 
received 3 per cent of the sale price of govern- arc reported by tlio county ^ auporiatcudouts 
meat land with In the state, for education, ns unsanitary and unlit. Six hundred and 
five sixths of wliicli wont to form the perma- eighteen schools enrolled less than eleven 
ncut school fund and one dixth to the col- children. The difitdet syatem has been so 
lego fund. To the five sixtlis constituting the strongly intrenched that no laws for the con- 
permanent state school fund was added §335,- solidation of scliools and the transportation of 
502.32 from the surplua revenue of 1837, pupila have fio far been enacted, though strongly 
being a little more than two thirds of that advocated. Sixty-six schools in the state 
received. Both funds wore borrowed by the report kindergartens; 134 as having manual 
Btatc and spent. They amount, nominally, to liaining; 70 as having liomestie science; 102 
nearly one million dollars, upon which the state ns having special teachers of drawing; 185 
pays interest at the rate of 0 per coat. This, as having special teachers of music, and five 
with n Btnlc t^YO mill lax, eonsluutes the stale's ciiioa provide clay schools for the oral instniC' 
contribution, and in 1908 amounted to $896,- Don of the deaf. These extra educational 
276.58, or to about 3 per cent of the cost of advantages arc confined almost entirely to the 
maintenance of the school aystem. Tim in- larger cities. The prWnto ami parochial schools 
terest on tho township fund, and the proceeds of the state enrolled 16.0 per cent of the public 
of fines, forfeitures, and fees, each produced school enrollment, and in Chicago 36 per cent, 
about 3 per cent more. Llstrici taxation is Iho Teachers and Training. — Of the tcacliers 
main sujiport of the scliools, and producod employed 5.3 per cent were college graduates; 
88 per cent of the cost of maintenance in 1909. 7 per cent were normal school graduates; 21.5 

The reinaindor came from miscellaneous per cent had attended some normal school; 
sources. Boards of directors and boards of 14 per cent had not had the oqiri valent of a 
education in all the school districts of tho high school education! and 10.5 per cent were 
state, regardless of size, arc permitted to levy beginners. Examinations for teachers’ corllfi- 
a local tax of per cent on their as.sossc<I c«atcs nro held quarterly in the counties, and 
vaturtdon for mnintenniiee, and per cent two grades of certificates arc granted, valid 
for building purposes- Bonds for /urtlier sums for one and two years respectively and in tho 
may be voted by tho people. All «ehool money county where issued. The standards for thoso 
is apportioned to the counties, from the coun- aro low. Special certificates may be granted 
tics to the town.ships, and from the townships in almost any subject. State certificates, 
to tho district.^ on the sole basis of tho number valid in any county, may be issued on pxamina- 
of children under twentj^-onc years of age jn tion by the State Superintendent, Cities may 
each subdivision. The income from the town- superimpose additional examinations for city 
ship pennaiient fund is apportioned to the certificates. As a means of improving teachers 
districts on the same basis. in service, an annual county iustituto of at 

Educational Conditions. — The state is a least five clays must be held by each county 
rich agricultural and manufacturing state, superintendent, which is free only to the 
with many railroads and much biisincas, Nat- holders of teachers’ certificates. For the train'- 
withstanding its large city population, nearly ing of new teachers, the state now maintains 
one half of tho total population yet Uvo in five normal schools^ all of which in 1910 main- 
cmuitry distvicta. Of the total yjonulatiou, tained summer sessions for teachers in service, 
about one fifth are foreign born, aud about two The city of Chicago also ^ maintains a city 
nor cent are negroes. In illiteracy tho state normal college, requiring high school grndua- 
had but 4.2 per cent. The educational system tion for entrance. Entrance to the state 
of the state is cliaraclcrizcd hy an excessive normal schools is from tho grammar schoola> 
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and the nouvfio Is four years in lenpfth. For 
high school graduates, n two years* course is 
arranged, nnd a one year’s course is also ar- 
ranged for those who must tcacli after one year, 
III 1907 the legislature authorized the four 
then existing normal schools to arrange for a 
<|cgrce course of two years of graduate study, 
Icaillng to the degree of Bachelor oi Education. 
College graduates may obtain the degree in 
one year, and tlireo eighties of the work may 
he done in ahscnlia. 

Secondary Education. — Any school district 
havini? a po|nilation of 2000 may e.stnhlish its 
own high school and elect a high scliool board 
of education to mnnago tho soliool City 
hoards of education in cities of 1000 or over, 
may ostahlit^h high schools ns a part of the 
graded school system of the cities. Any town- 
ship may by petition and election establish 
a township high Bohool, and two or more 
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In addition to i>rofcssional departments main- 
tained by the larger of the nl)ov (5 institutions, 
there are also five independent tlieo logical 
schoolvS, four independent law schools, and five, 
independent nic'dical .school.s, nearly all being 
located in Chicago. 

Special JmtUulioJis, — Tlio state maintains 
the following special institutions for the edu- 
cation of defectives: tho Illinois School for 
the Blind, at Jacksonville; the Illinois School 
for the Leaf, at Jacksonville; the School of 
the Soldier .V Orphans Home, at Novmal; 
the State Training School (Reforinnlory) for 
Girls, at Gimeva; the Illinois State Heforina- 
tovy for Boys, at Pontiac. E. P. C. 

References:— 

7?r<’n. firpfJi. f)/ the Siipt. Pnhl. Inxfr.f 1854 (o JatC’ 
nf llUnaUv ISIS, 1H4H, tuxd 1H7U. 
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townships, or districts, may unite to form a 
union lilgh scliool. On the jietitlon of fifty 
voters In any high school distneh the question 
of whether or not a manual training depart- 
ment shall be established by the trustees must 
be submitted for a vote, and if a majority votes 
in favor of it the trustees must establisli such 
a department. Theso laws have resulted in tho 
formation of n large number of high schools, there 
being about 700 in the state at the prcsent time. 

Higher and Technical Education. — The 
University of Illinois fe.e.) founded hi 1867 
as the Illinois Industrial University, and 
located at Urbnnn, stands at the head of tho 
public school sj^stem of tho state. It is one of 
the largest of our state universities, ftud olTors 
a wide range of instruction.^ The state also 
contains a largo numbor of private institutions 
of learning. 


ILLINOIS, UNIVERSITY OF, URBANA, 
ILL. — An institution fouii(le<l by the state as 
a land grant college in nunsunneo of the act of 
Congress of 1862. The institution was in- 
corporated in 1867 as the Illinois Indus trial 
University, and opened to students in 1868. 
At first labor on the farm was made compulsory, 
but was soon disciuitimiecl. In 1870 ahop in- 
struction in the mechanics was introrhiecd for 
the first time in an American university. 
Womeii were admitted in the same year. The 
University' received legislative niithorily to 
grant degrees anddiiilomiis in 1877, and in 1885 
the present title was adopted. In 1800 the 
Chicago College of Pharmacy became tho 
School of Pharmacy of the University of 
Illliioig, and in 1897 a school of law, known 
Bince 1900 as the College of Law, was opened. 
In 1807 tho College of Physicians and Surgeons 
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of Chicflgo be cam 0 the College of Medicine of 
tho University of Illinois. In the same yenr 
tlio State Library Sebooi wiis opened at tbo 
university. In 1901 the School,^ now the 
College, of Dentistry, was organized. The 
School of Railway Engirtcering and Ad minis- 
Irtvtion \Yas cstablialiGd in 1007. Courses in 
business administration had already been in- 
troduced in 1900, The government of the iii- 
atitulion ia in the lunuls of a board of nine 
trustees elected for six-year terms, and tlio 
Governor of the state, the President of the 
State Board of Agriculture, and the SuperiJi- 
tondent of Piildie Instruction ex ojflcio. Stu- 
dents arc admitted by certificate from an 
accredited high school or by examination. The 
entrance requirements are fifteen units. In 
addition to the schools mentioned above, a 
summer session and agricultural experimental 
station are maintained. The enrollment of 
students in 1009-' 10 10 was 5118, distributed 
as follows: graduates, 283; arts, 8S0; science, 
297; engineering, 1303; agficulturo, C28; library, 
31; music, 61; academy, 334 (discontinued, 
1911); summer session, 313; law, 193; medicine, 
62G; dontistry, 108; plmrmncy, 174. Tho fac- 
ulty at Urbnna includes 140 members of pro- 
fessorial grade and 368 junior instructors and 
assistants. Edmund Janes James, PU.D.j 
LL.D., is the president. 

ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL, — A coeducational in- 
siiluiion founded In 1850 and comprising four 
departments, an academy, college of liberal 
arts, collego of law, college of home economics, 
school of fine arts, and school of music and ora- 
tory, The requirements of admission are fif- 
teen units. The four courses, classical, Latin- 
scientific, scientific, and English, lead to degrees 
of A.B. and B,S. A high school odueation is re- 
quired of candidates who wish to enter the col- 
lege of law, which confers the degree of Bachc* 
lor of Laws at tlm end of a three years’ course. 
Of the 737 students enrolled in 1910-19U, 241 
were taking n^ork in tho college of liberal arts. 
The faculty consists of 42 mombors. 

ILLITERACY, — A term used to denote the 
inability to read and write in any language, 
ati{l applied to those ten years of age or over. 
In a few foreign conntvies, nnd hi a very few 
American states, statistics are also collected 
winch aegregatc those unable to rend tl^e lan- 
guage of the country from the literate, and ns an 
intennedinto class. Classified statistics as to 
illiteracy have been collected by tho United 
States Census decennially since 1840, and simi- 
lar statistics arc compiled arid published at in- 
tervals by most other nations. The ability 
merely to read and wrilo represents a very ele- 
mentary test, and many who are able to pass it 
are still illiterate in almost every other than the 
technical sense of the term. Nevertheless, the 
ability to read and write distinguishes tWe 
who may learn and improve their minds from 


papers and books from those who are shut ofl 
from this source of knowledge. Thus, tho per- 
centago of illiteracy to be found in i\ state or 
nation is to a very large degree an index of tlio 
extent to which tho advantages of elementary 
education have been provided for the people by 
the government. 

Illiterate people should be classified as to age, 
sex, nationality, and race to exhibit the exist- 
ing conditions in any intelligent manner, 
Illiteracy under the age of ten is generally 
neglected in all edu cation nl statistics, so that 
little can be told, except in cities where a good 
school cciisne is taken, ns to the degree to which 
compulsory education laws are enforced during 
the early school period. The next measure of 
illiteracy, after the total iiumbor ten years of 
age or over, is usually the percentage of ilie 
voting population which is illiterate. This is 
higher than the former, as it includes a larger 
percontage of older persons. Statistics for 
those who have passed certain age periods, such 
ns forty or fifty years of ago, show a still further 
increase in the percoutage of illiteracy. Classi- 
fied by sex, the illiteracy of females nearly al- 
ways exceeds that for the males of tho same ago, 
race, or nationality, except that it is less in the 
United States for the age period of ten to twenty- 
four years. In some Catholic countries, and 
in all Mohamiiiedaii and Asiatic countries, the 
illiteracy of the females is markedly higher 
than among the males. In Turkey, India, and 
China we find a high illiteracy among tho 
males, and nn almost complete illiteracy among 
the females. 

The least illiteracy to-day is to be found 
among the people in the countries to the north 
and west of Europe, and of Teutonic or mixed 
Teutonic stock. It was in these countries that 
the Protestant revolt made its greatest head- 
way, and the ability to read the word of God 
and to participate in the eluirch services v/eve 
regarded as of great importance for salvation. 
The lowest percentage of illiteracy to-day is 
found among the Teutonic nations (the Ger- 
man states, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Finland), the Mixed Teutonic nations (Switjser- 
landj Scotland, tho Nothcrlnuds, and England), 
and in France. As wo go to the south and cast 
of Europe, the percentage of illiteracy increases 
rapidly, reaching Its highest points In Spain and 
Portugal ill tlic one direction, and in Russia, 
Servift, ftnd Ron mania in tlie other. Greece, 
Italy, and the different states of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire also have a high percentage 
of illiteracy. 

Various methods arc, however, employed to 
discover tho number of illiterates hi different 
countries. ^ In Great Britain it is usual to com- 
pile statistics of illiteracy from the number of 
tliose who sign the marriage registers by mark; 
rt supplementary test is also afforded by taking 
tests among tho army and navy recruits. On 
the Corvtinftivt the atatislics of ilUteyaey arc 
drawn mainly from the conscripts for the army. 
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In both tests tho statistics are of course true 
only of people at a certain age. In the United 
States the census accepts a declaration of each 
person as to hia or her literacy. How varying 
the basis of calculation is shown by the follow- 


living In the rural dmlricts of sonic of the older 
states; the very high |)erceiUage of illiteracy 
among tlie colored raee in tlie Southern states; 
the marked illiteracy among the Mexican 
element in the southwest; the great influx of 
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? 
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l^opijIatinnnVJT 10 yr 

. lOOO 
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1 00.0 

CIiinc.He . . . 

Sii.rj 
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low 

Ora f IRC Hiver Col- 

1 

iTu|i:ii]o.sO . . . 

IS.2 

Poptihithmover 10 yr 

.! 1000 

any {MIxim! and 

1 

ArR(>ntina . . . 

51.4 

Populatirux ticcr 0 yr. 

lhO.5 

other ralated) . 

1 

Bolivia . . . . 

S2.U 

Population 'x’er7yr 

t 1000 

Tran’sx’anl (Miiro* 

1 

BrA£i! . , . . 

1 S.5.2 

1 

All iiK»>a 

j 1800 

peati raev) - 

1 ;t.i) 


Dasis 

YkaR 

All URcs .... 
Populntian over Syr. 
I'apulntiop over 10 yr. 

Ail ages 

Popufnt ion ox'cr 10 yr. 

All ARCS 

Population over U J'r. 
I'opiiiation ovcr5yr. 
All aRea ..... 
Population over iQyr. 

1001 

inoi 

1007 

18112 

1809 

1803 

lOfKl 

1001 

1870 

1800 

Populai ion over 10 yr. 
Mairngjift .... 
INiptilat ion over 10 y r 
Murridixca .... 
Population overlO yr. 
MarriaRca .... 

Pojiulationover lOyr. 
Marringea .... 
Pupulation ox'nr 10 yr 
Marriages .... 

Population over 10 yr. 

Marriages .... 
Population over 10 yr, 
Marriages .... 

moo 

iflol-lOJO 
tbOl _ 

inoi-ioio 

inoi 

1001-1010 
ItlOl . 
IftOl^lftlO 
1001 

1001-1910 

1001 

lOOMO 

All nRos ..... 

1001 

Ail ARoa . . , . , 

1001 

All ages, 

Population over 10 yr. 
Populatioix xtver lOyr.j 
I’iipulation over 10 yr. 
Population over (1 yr. 

inoi 

1001 

1003 

Ifift? 

1800 

Army recruits, , , 

1009 

Populatior. over 10 yr. 

1001 

Population over 10 yr. 

1001 

Population over 10 yr. 
Pojiula (ion over 10 yr. 

1004 

1007 

Population over 10 >t. 

1001 

Population over 10 yr. 

1004 

Populftt hm over 5 yr. 

1004 

I'oimlation over Syr. 

1004 

Popuhuion over 10 yr 

. 1004 


‘ of "illitcralc" is Kiven in tho ceiwua report. 

*111^11(111111 OlintiA noU Hlavonin, 

* .Vritivi' SlalteHo popiitatinn, 

* KxehtdltiK nhoriirino^, 

* Uxeluxlitits Chinuso, 

ing table, in which the term “illiterate’* in- 
cludes all persons unable to write tlieir own 
language, except in thecavseof count ries marked 
uitli an asterisk, \Yherc illiteracy is based on 
inability to read: — 

In tlie Unitcfl States a very determined cam- 
paign lias been waged against illiteracy during 
the past thirty years. The relatively high per- 
centage of illiteracy among the native whites 
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♦ KxrUuUnd nurnmUc (ihoiittiOfM. 

J Indue linn (’hincjMi nnfi BhoriitinM. 

* KxrluUinii ftilMiloudL'd nboriginra 

vCivilb(*d pnnntAtiori 

w Ca\itasia, Siboiift, Ctniial Aaift. 

foreigners into the cities and states of the 
North Atlantic and North Central groups of 
state.s, and particularly tin? rnpul sbitl in 
immigration from the north and west of 
Europe to tho soutli and east, after about 
1880; ami tlie ineronsing slate and nnlionnl 
conscionsno.ss that an illiterate population is a 
national danger, — all alike have tended to 
stimulate the American states in their efforts 
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to abolish illiteracy from mnong them. Great thirty yonrs, Tlio large percentage of ilUter- 
jieadsvay has been made in tlic Southoru states ates among the colored race in a few of the old 

not only in reducing the illiteracy among the slave states raises the average for the race above 

colored pop\i\atoh L\it among the poor mUvo what it would ho formost of the Southern states, 

whites ns well. The history ot eoucaViDH in AmoTig th^ pop\i\?4ion a\onc, the ]ier- 

the dilTcreiit Southern states (see articles on ceiitngo of illiteracy has been nearly cut in two 

the (lilTorcnt Southern State Sciiool Systems, also during the past thirty years (9.4 per cent 

Al.vcama, Atikansas, Fuoiuda, cto.) during in 1880; 7.7 per cent hi 1890; 6.2 per cent in 

the past thirty years is in largo part the story 1900; and 4.9 per cent in 1910), ^ This high 

of a battle to reduce the illiteracy of their average for the country as a whole is the result 

people, to provide elementary educational ad- of adding in the large mimbcr of illiterates of 

vantages for all, and to enact and enforce foreign birth (native-born whites, 3.0 per cent; 

some form of compulsory education and child- foreign-born whites, 12.8 per cent), just ns the 

labor laws. Arizona and New Mexico have largo number of illiterates among the nativc- 

also made coramcndablc progress in reducing born population is the result of adding in the 

the illiteracy of the Mexican portion of their illiterates of the colored race, 

populations. (Sec articles on the school sys- Illiteracy among children has decreased 
terns in these states.) In the states of tho greatly everywhere, and illiteracy is le.ss preva- 

Korth Atlantic and the Nortli Central groups lent in the cities of 25,000 population and over, 

of states the efforts to reduce illiteracy have despite their large foreign-born element, tliau 

been seriously interfered with by tho great in the small towns and country districts, 

immigration of foreign elements, coining largely The percentage of illiterates among the children 

from countries where illiteracy is high and where of native-born parents is, strange to say, much 

primary education is but poorly provided for. greater than among the native-born children 

The French Canadians from (Canada have of foreign-born parents. In tho Southern 

caused much concern to the mill towns of New states there are relatively few foreign-born 

England. Similarly the great influx of South people, and the problein of illiteracy is among 

Italians, Greeks, and Russian and Polish Jews the negroes and poor whites. In the Northern 

into the cities, and of Magyars, Slovaks, Lithu- and Eastern states there are relatively few ne- 

aniaiis, Polc.s, and other nationalities from tho groes, but a large foreign-born population, so 

southandeastof Europe into the mining regions that the problem there is among the foreign- 

nnd manufacturing towns of the Northern and born in the cities and tho native whites of tlic 

Eastern states, have caused much concern there, rural districts. In the western part of the 

Schools have been increased in numbers and North Central Division tho foreign-born is 

improved, educational advantages have been largely from the north and west of Europe 
multiplied, and in cases extended to tho parents and largely Teutonic in stock, the rural schools 
also, ami compulsory education and child-labor are good, and tho percentage o! ilVitcrac}" is the 
laws have been enacted, revised, and enforced, lowest to be found in the United States. Kan- 
Tlieresultsof allot these efforts, in tho different sas, Nebraska^ Iowa, Minnesota, and the two 
parts of the country, has been a marked redue- Dakotas arc situated in this group, and all have 
tion in the percentage of illiteracy, considered a very low percentage of illiteracy. ^ In the 
ns 0 total or by states ns wholes. Hut owing to mountain and Western states, if wc omit a rcla- 
the growth of the country the total number of tively small number of Indians, the illiteracy is 
illiterates has a little more than held its own almost entirely among a foreign-born mining 

during the past forty years. (For full detailed and agricultural element in the population, 

figures, by states and for tho decennial periods. One significant thing about the tables^ pub- 
as well ns by race, sex, and ages, soo the Reports lished, when analyzed closely by states, is tho 
of the United States Census, Tho Thirteenth growing illiteracy in the villages and rural sec- 
(Jensus, for 1910, gives the latest figures avail- tions of a number of the states, particularly 
able,) the older states. This is partly duc^ to the 

An analysis of the figures contained in theso incoming of a cheaper foreign-born agricultural 
reports gives the following results: In thirty laborer, and in part to the inefficiency of the 
ycar.s the percentage of illiterates, ten years of rural school and the lack of the enforcement of 
age nr over, has been cut in two (17.0 per cent compulsory education law's by country people, 
in 1880; 13.3 per cent in 1890; 10.7 per cent The first is one which is likely to cause tho 
in 1900; and 7.7 per cent in 1910). The per- illiteracy of country districts to increase rapidly 
centage of illileracy among the female sex is during the next few decodes. As scientific 
still slightly greater than for the males, though it agriculture, carried on on both an extensive 
has been reduced much more rapidly. Among and an intensive scale, takes the place of tho 
persons between the ages of ton and twenty-five, old style of farming, the size of farms and tho 
however, the percentage of illiteracy among the number of large farms worked by a scientific 
females is less than among the males. The agricultural superintendent and^ cheap foreign 
percentage of illileracy among tho iiegroe.s is labor may botli be expected to increase. Tho 
still high (30. oner cent in 1910), though this problem of education in rural communities will 
has been nioro than cut in half during the past become more and more acute, and the need of a 
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rporgnnizatioii of rural education along rational 
adminiHtrativo linus will l»o iaonjafjinjsly I«R* 
(Seo nrlirle on Hukal School pIlolu♦E^t-) 

Tlio idea of froc Kcdioolis fur all, aupported hy 
the taxation of all, is an expression of the fear 
of an ignorant citizenship. Ab the problems 
of government increase in number and eoniplox- 
ity, and as the fraiicluso is extended to new 
peoples and in new directions, the national 
peril of nil ignorant and an untrained citizenship 
I.S felt with increasing force. The good of tho 
t:x>Yim\mV'5 TiYivV tiiis m'WiVi Uvt 

individual, demand ns high a general level of 
intclligonco on the part of the masses as is within 
reasonable attainment, nnd nowlierc is this inoro 
forcibly pushed upon the attoiilion of statesmen 
than in a democracy such ns our owin Tho 
deeper this conception takes hold of the natioiiul 
coiiHciousncss, tho more marked will bo the ten- 
den cv not only to stamp out illiteracy in tlio 
usual technienl sense of the term, but to insist 
upon the attainment of at least tho rudiments 
of a common-school education before the child 
is allowed to leave the sehool and begin work. 
The recent tendency of our American states to 
revise their compulsory education laws so as to 
rec|uirt attcmlonce at school every day that tho 
schools are in session, the extension of the coui- 
pulsory education period from fourteen to six- 
teen, and tho Masaachusetts insistence upon the 
ability to undertake the work of the f<iurth 
school grade to bo considered ablo^ to read and 
write, are all tendeneics in this direction. 
Tho Gorman and French reipiircments of the 
completion of certnin grades of w^ork before 
leaving school are similar illustration^ of this 
tendency. K, P. 0. 

See also articles on Attenoanck, Compul- 
sonv; Child Laiioji; Childhood, Leoisla- 

TION FOR THK CONSERVATION AND PROTECTION 

of; and Leaving Certificates. Pm* the last 
available .statutes on illiteracy in any country 
or slate, 80 C the arlielo on the school system of 
that country or state. 

ILLUSION. — In many cases the procc.ss 
of perception is so disturbed by the conditions 
umler which it lakes place thal the re.sulling 
imago or mental process is not adocjufttc a.s a 
representative of tho cxtonml object from 
wliioh the percept was derived. Thus if for 
any rea.sou one sees an object a.s voi'y small 
when he should sec it ns large, an lUnsioa is 
said to arise. Such an illusion occurs when wo 
look upon human beings from a great height. 
If we looked at them at the same distance in 
n horizontal direction, we should sec them as 
larger than when we look clown upon them 
from above. The contrast between two such 
cases of perception makes it clear that one or 
the other of the.se percepts is not adequate to 
ropresoiit the external object. Simple Roo- 
metrical figures illustrate very clearly what is 
meant by an illusion. Figure I show.s two 
horizontal lines which are of exactly the same 


length. The ailditioiial oblique linos, however, 
BO disturb the process of perception that wo arc 



Fig. I, 


unable to recognize tho two horizontal lines 
•tih tiViVitA 'mVi vAte . \\ 

lines are parallel to each other, but the inter- 
cepting oblique lines so disturb perception 

Fig. 11. 

that we see the long lines as converging and 
diverging, not as puralld. 

The reason why these illusions persist in 
adult life acems to he that there is no motive 
which would lead u» to overcome them. In- 
deed. the motive is in aome nuso,s very strong 
for the maintonniiec of certain regular, typical 
forms of interpretation which are illusory. 
Thus, it is an illusion when we ace a reHected 
object behind the mirror, but this illusion is 
due to the general perceptual habit of recogniz- 
ing all objects as placed in the direction from 
which light comes, and It would be disastrous 
to our mental life to overcome lhi.s iintural 
perceptual habit. The presence of tho illu- 
sions IS not a large consideration in educational 
discussions ro long as we deal with the jiractical 
side of school work. For jiurposcs of scientific 
study of perception, however, illusions lend 
themselves as very helpful instances of com- 
plexity which arc cajiablc of ready analysis 
and exporimental Btudy. "C. il. J. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING.— In the kin- 
dorgurten anil tho |)vimiiry grades lira wing i.s 
used as a means of expression, paralleling speech, 
dramatization, song, and play, and preceding 
written composition. Tho drawing is kept 
Bpontancous both in selection of fact and inven- 
tion of form, HO tlircct method being used to 
improve the form and technique ciioseii by the 
child to illustrate, exposit, or luirralo his mean- 
ing. Later wlien he begins to write, the mak- 
ing of illustrative picluros accompanies his 
written compositions. This spontaneous draw- 
ing frequently goes under the term *' illustra- 
tive drawing.’* IT. S. 

Sec I^R.AWING, 
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image. — A term used in general to de- feature. But recent experimental studies, in 
scribe Iho experience which one hag when he which the effort has been mode to describe 
remembers anything. Primarily the term ig what is present in mind during actual tliinkiiig 
applied to visual memory. Thus one has the processes, have found that oftentimes the menu- 
imago of a face which he recognized yesterday, ing is clear and prominent in consciousness, 
Secondarily the term is carried over to refer while the image, if present at all, is so elusive 

to auditory ftiid tactual memorioa and all other as to escape dotoetion. Such imageless 

recalled experiences. Thus one is said to have thought ” is now an admitted fact in some 

an auditory image of the word which he heard individuals. Whether it is an ultimate fact, 
an hour ago. Images have different degrees as some eonteiul, ov whether it is to be ex- 
of vividness, completeness, and assertiveness, plnincd away as duo to a blending of many 

Thus certain individuals see dear visual re- obscure images, or whether it is composed of 

productions whenever they try to TceaW tlimi BexiBationB oi xatiBcnhiT tension and move- 
past visual experiences; others have very dim ment (which are sure to accompany any think- 
reproductions- An imago may lack certain ing activity), or whether it is a nearly uncon- 
of tlio elements which the original percept scious and automatic process, resulting from 
contained. Thus one recalls a building, but is previous training in thinking on n given sitb- 
quite unable to supply in his image the details ject, — all these alternatives arc still open, as 
of nrehitoctural devices which he originally the psychology ^ of thinking stands^ to-day. 
saw. Finally, one may have an image lyhich From the practical point of view, it would 
haunts him (Hid demands his attentiou, while on certainly seem that the cultivation of imagery 
the other hniicl he may bo able ca.sily to sot aside — however valuable this may bo on its own 
the experience as a mere trivial memory. In or- account -'is not to be regarded as essential 
dinary usft gc the term'* imago 'Ms broadly sy non- to tho development of powers of Uunking. 
yinous with the term “idea.'' More strictly em- What is essential is the ability to grasp mean- 
ployed, the image is only one phase of the idea, ings atid relations, and this may best bo made 
namely, the content phase, whereas the term the direct object in view — success being 
"idca^’ (^.y.) refers to the general processes of tested by ability to handle meanings and re- 
compn risen present in all complex thought. lations ratlwr than by ability to handle images. 

C. H. a. Tt. s. w. 

See CiBNEiuc Image; Imaginations; MsMonY. Reference^ : — 

_ - . ANUEI.L, J. n. Imagoloss Thought. Psych, /?cP., Vol. 

R«(ereci«ai^ xiU., pp. 2ti&-322. 

0 ALTON, Sm F. Itiquiries into Humfin PacuUy, (Now 

StoX^G’. (NewYork, 189D.) IMAGERY. — Sco Imagb; ImAGELESS 

Thought; Imagination; Mb.moiiy; also Ei'e- 
IMAGELESS THOUGHT,— Tlio use of tliis and Eau-Mindednebs. 
expression has lately arisen in psychology \\\ 

protest against tho doctrine that thinking and IMAGINARY NUMBERS. — See Complex 
all conscious processes are composed entirely NuMnsns. 
of aenaory images, along ^Yith present sensations. 

Thought was regarded a^s a combination or IMAGINATION. — This term is employed 
sc^uencD of pictures, either visible to the to indicate that the content of consciousness is 

“ inner oye,’^ or audible lo the inner ear, etc.; made up of images derived from past experi- 

nnd tho practical inference was sometinie.g ences. In view of the fact that human conscious 
drawn that tho way to develop thinking power experience <leals very largely ndth visual content, 
is to cuUivalo the powers of imagery, ’When the word ‘Minngc” is appropriate in the dc- 
Galton found that good tluukors were often scriptioP of most processes, Imagiiiatioii is 
deficient in powers of imagery, at least of visual related to memory. In memory the image is an 
imagery, doubt was thrown un the imago exact reproduction of the enrlier experience, or 
doctrine. It had to be admitted that tho in so far as it departs from tlio exact re pro- 
imago \yas often a very inadequate picture of ductiaii of the earlier experience, it is defective. 
tliG object of thought. The conception of On the other bund, in imagination momory im- 
meaning {5. a.) now arose; an imago, however ages arc more or les.s readjusted. Elements of 
imperfect as a picture, might symlwlizc or n mnnbev of lUffeveut memories may be brought 
stand for a thing or fact, and serve tho purpose together in a single nc;v image. Thus, one may 
of thought as well as a complete and highly construct an imaginary .scene in which a num- 
colorcd menial picture, The meaning was ber of different actors arc broiiglit together, 
the important thing from a practical point of These different actors may each of thorn be 
view, but was supposed to be Yerj' elusive in rcmciiibercd characters, but the whole scene 
eonscjousness, so that introspection would will be au imaginary scene in the sense that 
show only the imagea with vague halos of these particular persons were never presented 
meaning and intangible feelings of tho tend- simultaneously in experience, 
enctes of the image. In coiiscioiisiicss the The jiower which an individual has of thus 
iinuge was still supposed to bo tho prominent rearranging his ideas is undoublctlb' a very late 
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f product in luiiiiml cn-ulution, Tiie liighcr 
oriiiH of nninial lif« undonbtrdly havo inoinory 
iimigf'S, hut tlu? 3 " do not hayo tin* pnwiT of 
working ovt-r tln‘so nunnoiy iiiiagos into new 
eoinhiiiations, The heluivior of aniinid.H goi'.s 
to iridieate tliat they nevtfr Hiie(:e(?d in tiuiiking 
of now oninhiiiiitiuna \vhi{?h tliey may work out 
ia the environ inciit. New coiiibinaliona in 
thu onvirminient, na appear in th« human con- 
ritnietion of innchinery, indicate a very high 
develoimient of the po^ver of iniaginatiun, Poe 
these YccmnhinatWua of material ohjecU rnuat 
be antiei^iated by «oine reeoinhi nations of ideas 
in the mind. The earlier stages of imagination 
appear in mythology. Here primitive man, 
impelled by his (lesJre'to explain nature, brought 
together ideas which are not presented in tliis 
coiuhinalion in Ids actual experiimce. Such 
j)rimitive imaginalioh nmy be descriluHl as men- 
tal play. The myths wlucJi re.sult(?{l were of 
imporlniico not iiioridy in satisfying the mo- 
menta py demand hu’ an exiihuialiim of given 
phenomena, but they also cultivateil the powTr 
of mental recombination and furnished the 
experienco out of which grow the principles by 
which the proditcts of i magi nation could bo 
criticize!; fornssoonnspriiidlivo man began to 
consider explanatory syntems of ideas he fouiiil 
himself ia conflict with others who bad inudo 
similar efforts to imagine explanations, and 
each thinker was thus impelled to work out these 
coin bi nations of ideas which wouUl most vnlidly 
represent the external conditions. He ulti- 
mately bccamo critical of Ids own imagina- 
tions, and abaiuloncd the inytliiciil explauatioii 
for a mure .scientific iavestigaiioii of the facts. 
This scientific investigation rcquiroci, no lesg 
than the earlior mythological explanation, n 
recombination of idiMis, Ihit this reeoinbinatioiii 
of iileaa was undertakim more critically than tho 
prindtive imaginations. 

There grew U]) as a result of this more critical 
type of inleUectuixl efTort what is known as 
.sehmtifie imagination. The scientist has no 
liesitation in combining idea.s in a form which is 
not immediately Huggestetl by ilireet observa- 
tion. Thus in modern phyMca, light is ex- 
|)Udiied as a sy.stmn of vibrations and is usually 
il! list rated in classroom work by various gro.ss 
forms of wave motion whicli areexplaiueil to the 
stmleiit to be represeiitutions which ho tnay uso 
in constructing an imaginary picture of what 
actually goes on when light travels through 
space. ^ T1 i( 5 .student is warned during sucli dem- 
onstrations that tho pictures which aro fur- 
nished to him are not exact representations of 
light vibrations, hut mrrelj' malerial winch ho 
inuy use in construclive thinking. 

'hic impoi’taiico of such constnictive think- 
ing for huiiian mental life is iiuHimted. As soon 
as man learned to recoiid)iiie hi.s ideas through 
inifiginatioii, luf gained a power over his external 
environment widish he could not have su huig 
as his images w(*re merelj' rc*])rod net ions of past 
experiences. He could now bring together, 


first in tliouglit and nftonvards in a prncliral 
way, elements of his exuLTionco which imturo 
wmilil never bring together. He could plan a 
complete transformation of his surrouiuiings. 
lie could lay out a plan reaching into the 
future and Involving conibinatiuna that no 
individual has ever seeu, 

(.'hildreii arc sometimes aaid to be more 
imaginative than adiilta. Tlic statement in this 
uiK|ualified form is not justified by a study 
of mental development. Mental development 
pregvvssvH iu the direction of more ami more 
active reeomlii nations of experiences. Greater 
ftcHvity in this ease iloes not mean that the 
imlividnal is likely in the inter stage of mental 
life to make more fantastic combi n a lions of 
experiences. For exam pie, the* adult wlm is 
acquainted with the laws of zodhigy cannot 
imagine a dragon with the same confidence that 
a child imagines a dragon breatldng iiro. The 
adult is liinileil iu his possil)ilities of hnnsina- 
tion bocfuise he know.s that animal tissue w'ould 
he injured by contact with fire. In this sense, 
therefore, ids imagination is rrstricled by Ids 
larg(‘r experiences. On tlie other haiKl, the 
at I nit i.s capaljle witlda the Hndts of Ids knowl- 
edge of pliy.sic.H and ehenustry of thinking of more 
coinliinations than tlic cldlil could jmssibly 
imagine. Hi? may work out tlu^ mechanical 
principles of physics iu ii great variety of 
different kinds of imagery, lie has freedom, 
therefore, to make ineiiUd coinhinalionsnccord- 
ing to certain laws of experii'iice. Indeed, he 
may for purposes of fiction nhandon some of the 
rigid laws of physic.s wliich lie knows. He may 
for example think of various types of flying 
111 acl lines which lie kiiow.s could not lie actually 
constructeil When Huch fantastic iiiiugina- 
lioinj are indulged in hy a<l«lts, they give 
pleasure and aiiuisi'inent, hut th(*y do n<d at- 
tract the same type of belief that they do in 
Young children. The princijiles of eriticu*m 
here optTati^ to jirotcct the adult from any 
fieri oua cmiKideration of Iur fancies. Tiie term 
" fancy ** is used to mark off these iinagiiiutiona 
which are free and amu.sing, Inil aro mil umler- 
takim for serious practical piir)ujs<‘s. In the 
child there i.s a eonfusion Imtween fancies and 
serious imaginings, heeause the child is not 
6uppii(*d with the caiiona of eriticisni which tlio 
adult po.sscs.scs. 

Atlult imaginations are accordingly more criti- 
cal, while they an; at the same time more imm- 
erou3 and more varied in type, I magi mit ions 
may be classified from various points of view. 
Literary iniaginution is that typo of inm|iit|a- 
lion in which combi nations of characteristics 
and events are worketl out for imrj loses of en- 
tertainment or iiistriiclhm. Sdeniifie iimigi- 
natinn i.s that type of i magi nation in wliieb tiie 
forces of nature are thought of fm- ]>urp<>.‘»es of 
explaining phenomena. Mechanical imagina- 
tion is that type of iinagiiiuUon which is 
exluhited l>y the inventor. 

The cultivation of the innigimilioii is uudoubt- 
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cdly an important part of the -work of the 
school. There is danger in school instruction 
that tli6 child's efforts to make combinations of 
ideas will bo unduly suppressed by the critical 
teacher. The child whose combination^ of 
ideas arc thus suppressed is likely to lose the 
tendency which he naturally exhibits, because 
he will regard criticisms as mifavorable to all 
activity of the imaKination. The skillful teacher 
should lead the child to recognize the value of 
constructive, critical imagination as distin- 
guished from mere fancy. There should 
be no abatement of the power to recombine 
ideas in the forms other than those which are 
‘dictated by actual cxpciionccy but there should 
be n gradual increase in the critical power which 
the child exhibits in the examination and 
classification of his own imaginations. Where 
the child shows a disposition to use only one typo 
of menial imagery, he should be encouraged 
to broaden the scope of his imagination. 
(See Eye- and EaR'Mindkdnkss.) The prac- 
tical interest which the individual attempts to 
work out constitutes n strong incontive for the 
cultivation of imagination, for whenever a per- 
son is trained to attack intelligently a new 
situation, he will naturally fall into the way of 
plnnning beforoliand for this situation. Plan- 
ning in advance is always n form of imagination. 

C. 11. J. 

Reference: — 

Jamrs, W. Principles of Psi/Moou, eh. xviii. <Ncw 

York, ISUO.) 

IMBECILES, EDUCATION OF. — See De- 
Imocy. 

IMBECILITY, — A term used to describe 
a degree of mental doficienoy aevcvex than that 
of the feeble-minded but superior to that 
of the idiot (q^v.). According to the definition 
accented by the British Royal Commission, 
on the care and control of the feeble-minded, 
imbeciles are persons who are capable of 
earning a living under favorable circumstances, 
but are incapable from mental defect c,\iating 
from birth or from an early ago («) of com- 
poting on ecpial terms with their normal fellows; 
or (h) of managing themselves and their affairs 
with ordinary p rude nee." 

From the institutional atniulpoiiit the group 
ranges from the child "who plays a Uttl<j and 
tries to help but can do notliing alone, to those 
who can do simple tasks ol short duration, such 
ns was hill g dishuij, sc rubbing floors, or sweeping" 
(Goddard) . Because of the frequency of moral 
weakness ami deficiency among imbeciles, they 
arc commonly grouped also according to the 
degree of moml sense, us moral imbeciles of 
high, middle, or low grade. See Idiocy. 

Trcdgohl estimates that the luimbor of 
imbeciles (In England) corresponds to 0.7 H per 
thousand of the population, being about 
" half as numerous as the adult feeble-minded, 


and about three times as numerous as idiots." 
There ia a alight preponderance of the male sex. 

W. F. D. 

Sec DKFECT 1 V 13 S, Schools pou. 

Referenco : — 

See under DEFacrivna and iDioaT, 

IMITATION. The term is used in ordinary 
language to dealgnato any repetition of any 
act or thought which has been noted by an 
observer. Thus, one imitates the facial ex- 
pression of another, or his mode of speech, 
The term has been brought into prommenco 
in scientific discussions through the work of 
Gabriel Tnrdc, wlio in Ids Lc5 Lois de Vlmita-^ 
Hon points out that imitation is a fundamental 
fact imderlyinif all social development. The 
customs of society are imitated from genera- 
tion to generation , The fashions of the day 
are imitated by large groups of people without 
any consciousness of the social solidarity which 
is derived from this common mode of behavior. 
There is developed througli these various forms 
of imitation a body of experiences which is 
common to all of the members of a given social 
group. In complex society the various imita- 
tions which tend to set thomselvos up are fre- 
quently found to be in conflict; thus the 
tendency toward elaborate fashions In dress 
is constantly limited by the counter-lcndency 
toward simpler fashions. The conflict of tend- 
encies leads to individual variatioti from the 
example ofTered nfc any given time, end, ns a 
result, there arc new examples to be followed. 
Complex social examples arc thus products of 
conflict. 

This general doctiiiie of Tnrde has been 
elaborated by a number of recent writers. 
Royce calls attcnlion to the fundamental im- 
portance of imitation ns a means of social in- 
heritance. The same doctrine is taken up by 
Baldwin in his Mental Development tu the Child 
and Racc^ and in Soefetf and Ethical !n{er^)reia' 
lions. With these later writers, imitation takes 
011 a significance which is somewhat technical 
and broader than the gignifienneo which it has 
either with Tartlo or in the ordinary use of the 
term. Baldwin uses the term to cover that 
ease in which an individual repeats an act be- 
cause he has himself ^one tlirough the act. 
In such ft ease, one imitates himself, and .sets 
up what Baldwin terms a oirevdar I'eactiou, 
The principle of imitation is thus introduced 
into individual psychology as well as into 
general social psychology, and the relation be- 
tween the indivimiars acts and his own imagery 
is brought under the same general principle 
as the individual's responses to his social envi- 
ronment. The term " imitaDon ” in this broader 
sense is closely related to the processe.? which 
arc described under Sympathy {q,v.). 

The torm social heredity " has very fve- 
ciucntly been used in connection with all of 
the jiroccsscs here under discussion. Society 
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IciuIh lo pcrpetiiat<^ itself in (ho new imlividiiftl 
in a fnsinon analogouH lo that in which the 
pliy.siciil charaeteriHlica of llu? earlier Reiiera' 
lion lead to periM'tuate tUeiuselvvs iu the 
pliy«ieiil oh aract eristics of tlio new j^enehitioti. 
Sinc(? modes of b(?Juivior, Huoh as acts of cour- 
tesy’, cfuinot be I I’a ns mi tied ihroufth physical 
structure, they would tea*! to lapse if they were 
not nnaiiiiainod through imitation from gon ora- 
tion to generation. Thus, imitation gives uni- 
formity to Koeial pranliees, and eonsiUtitioritly 
la lo ho Irotvtcd an n form uf aupplemeutary 
inhoritaticc extemling heyoml physical iriher*- 
itance, and making elTeetive the cslublishcii 
forms of social practice. ^ (\ H. J, 

See SvMi'.vniY; tSocrAi, HEUiuuTr. 

Imitation in Education. — barge roliuiicc 
u])Oii iniitiitioii in education has l)C(>u dcfciided 
upon two grounds, one psychological, the other 
Huciological. Psychologically, it h claim od 
that out-of-.school experience! shows that the 
child acquires the larger part of his skill in vari- 
ous directions by i in it at ion, so (Imt ectniomy 
and c(lici(?ncy requirp that it bo the cldof re- 
source for learning in school. J^oeiully, it is 
Goutended that the chief distinguishing feature 
of social life is identity of mental cont(?nts, 
c.spceially of thought and beliefs, on the part 
of the various uuUvidunla who constituto 
society, and that this identity is secured by 
imitation. Largely under the innuenco of 
Turtle, older biological theories of society were 
replaced by “psychological" conceptions of 
society, and imitation was made the chief, 
if not the solo, ctitcgory of .social psychology. 
If this doctrine be accepted, appeal to imitation 
is not merely a valuable psychological expe- 
dient, but is"nn ethical necessity. 

Both of thc*.sc conceptions are questionable. 
A common fallacy seems to underlie them both. 
Wherever there is a social group, ticofile arc 
found doing the sanie .sort of things; ami, 
what is even more important, holicviiig the 
same sort of Ih'mga and using Oie .same staiid- 
arcla of valuation. Since it is demonstrable 
that this similarity is acquired, ainl since U is 
certain that the younger members of society 
liave learned from the older, it is an easy 
conclusion that the likt'nes,s is due to imitation. 
But this explanation hardly does more lliua 
to take a result niul then give it the name of 
a cause or force. The certain fact that p(!rsnns 
do, externally vicw'cd, imitate one another, 
that is, do alike anti think alike, an<l that this 
community is essential to society is translated 
over into a belief that imitation is a natural 
internal forec, workitig to bring about the like- 
ness. Closer inquiry” show*.^, Jiowever, that 
other causes arc chiefly responsible, and that 
so far as there is a dislinetivc p.sychologicai 
tendency to imitate, it works effectively only 
in subordination to these other factor.s. 

Upon tho personal side, tho initial factor 
is the tendency of native impiJlscs and acquired 


habits lo complete or ronli^o ( lieniselve.s in some 
oxtenuil form. The child Hpontaneonsly, nat- 
urally or instinctively as w'e «fiy, tries to^ olTeot 
soinelbing, virgcd on by the force of Ids own 
impulsive tendency. lie reaches out his hand, 
makes babbling noises, tries to throw n ball, 
to walk, (?lc. Intent upon his end, he uncon- 
sciously selects and adapts iiny thing In; notes 
that iiiight ludp him. lie doD .4 what lie «ocs 
other.s do in tho same .situation, not in order 
to iniilato thorn, ~ a ninttcr of which he may 
he quite luieowmcm, — but as a way of ckc- 
cuting his own iiiohoato tendeney. Tho more 
imitation of others, iipart from selective use, 
is found in inibeciloM, In the less iiitolllgoat 
children, and in the more lueclianienl anil empty 
inomonts of iutclligont cluldroa. When reliance 
upon Lmitutioii is urged in teaching, tho eSHen- 
liiil things in tho natural sititulion, personal 
initiative in a certain direction, Is forgoltcii, ami 
there is sub.stituttid fur it a servile dependence 
upon the ends of others. Since the proce.ss of 
seleetiug mid adapting the ohst?rved actions of 
others lo one's own results Involves intelligence, 
whil (5 taking the acts of others us one’s ends 
abrogates jmlginent, it is nut surprising tliat 
objection is made out of aehool to the latter 
process. 

Further 
oven in its 

such from without, not from’ within. Psy- 
cliohtgically what occurs is a casi^ of the wilier 
jirineijilo of serisori-iiiotor adaptation. While 
the human infant is not limited to predeter- 
mined coordinations of sensory .stimulu.s ami 
motor response, us arc the young of lower ani- 
mals, the iiece.ssitics of life reciuire that there 
be some prefereiico for certain fornw of be- 
havior in coiiiieetioti with ('(‘rtuin modc.s of 
excitation, A stimulus of light, for cxanqdc, 
at once induces niovoniciit {if the eyes in fixing 
a 11(1 following it. Tbi.s act operates in turn ns 
Htimidus to the body to throw itself into a cer- 
tain posture, t{» tliearni ntul liand to reach, and, 
ft I liiueSj to follow by tracing the fiiovonients 
of the light. Persons watching a runner, a 
bnsehall butter, or one performing u gymnualie 
feat uiiiiit(!ntioiialIy sway i\ni iiody sy m pa- 
ll jo tic ally. lOxternully view<*d, thenris aceept- 
ance of another ns u model for copy; psy- 
(‘hologicftlly vu?w{‘d, there is tlu? only eoinplc- 
tion of the sensori-motor eotlrdiiiatton involved 
in every net of perception. Accordingly^ from 
the side of individual devulopmeiil, “ imita- 
tion ’’ is but a species of a wider genus. Per- 
sons act much alike and think much alike be- 
ciuise tliey are .subject to the same atimiiU and 
are urged on by the satuc noedn. 

The case works out in a similar way from 
the social side. .Mere inutalion would never 
even make a beginning of a society, i>e- 
oause it would only give a number of persons 
doing the sumo thing nt the flame time, A 
society involves diversity of nolivitii‘.s on the 
part of (lifTtu-ent persons (division of lalmr, in 


exaimiiutiuii show.s that iniitaliou. 
subordinate nMe, is nropcrly called 
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a wide sense of tlmt term) and cooperation 
of difTcrent acts to n common end. Kiit in 
ftdditton to tins co-adaptation of difTerent acts 
to a single result (which is found in machinery), 
there must he also an intellectual and emo- 
tional appreciation of the common end and 
of the relation of the divense individuals to it. 
This fact has been partially rccognijicd in 
Baldwin’s version of Tardo’s theory, for ho 
criticizes Tardo on the ground tlmt his doctrine 
would apply equally well to collection of 
tuning forks where one vibrates in response to 
another. Coiisoqiiontly he amends the con- 
ception to read imitation of thoughts, or mental 
contends, not of acta. In clfcct, this is to siU'- 
render the idea of imitation and keep merely 
the name, for thoughts or mental contents 
as siicli, cannot possibly bo imitated, being 
invisihlo and unobservable. And the details 
of Baldwin’s account show that wliat be really 
is dealing with h the various processes by which 
one person arrives at comma iiily of beliefs and 
ideas with others. This confirms our state- 
ment that the so-called ** imitation ” is simply 
a name for the fact that dificrent perilous do, 
in the .same community, think alike^ that like- 
ness of thought being necessary to fiocinl life, but 
lliat it is not a causal factor by which this com- 
munity of ideas and emotions ig brought about» 

Educationally, the emphasis upon imitation 
as the c.sscntini fact about society not only fails 
to throw light the causal forces by which 
SQCUil direction is brought about, but in a pro- 
gressive society sots up a false ethical ideal, 
It makes identity of belief a good, and the 
supreme social good, just by itself. Such a 
standard obtains only in static comnuinilios, 
controlled by conformity to custom, and it is 
a symptom and a cause of their atalionary 
nature. The intollcetual and moral progress 
of the human race Itas come through first tolerat- 
ing and then encouraging (fivergeiicios and 
diversities of thought,— ' the essence of iiuli- 
vidimlity, — ami through the conception that 
mere identity of thoughts is not an end in 
itself, but an incident of the accomplislimont of 
Other ends. More specifically, it is quite con- 
trary to the spirit of a democralic and pro- 
gressive society to .set up as a conscious end 
the idea that one, even if ho bo only an im- 
mature child V shall repeat the acts of another 
so as to arrive at a stale of passis’c acquiescence 
in the ideas of others. Whether as a psycho- 
logical metliod or as a social atamlurd, imita- 
tion occupies a subordinate position. J. D. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EDUCATION.— 
Immigration creatas duties for the adininiatra- 
tioii of .'icliools by introducing into Uie liody 
of citizens elements which arc alien in speech, 
and are gencrtiUy of lower intellectual attain- 
ments than the mass of the community. 
Broadly speaking, the problem of assimilating 
the immigrant is the problem of overcoming 
the contrasts between his condition and that 
of the older resident, of wiping out the inequal- 
ities of social condition introduced by his com- 
ing among us. So far ns these inequalities 
result from a different upbringing, the problem 
of assimilation is that of education in its largest 
sense. Bat the cduoative value of envLron- 
inont, of laws and of institutions, of contact 
with other and iinaccustoinecl modes of life 
and thought, arc not here in question. It h 
als9 impossible here to discuss the difTiciiltics 
which arise from the places of origin of im- 
migrants. The specific subject to ))c considered, 
is how far the established agencies of education, 
the schools, may and do contribute to the 
nssiniilation of the immigrant. 

It is necessary, therefore, to have not only 
a very clear view of what the problem is, but 
also liow (ar the schools arc able to alTcct it. 
Before going into the details of the situation 
created by iinmigratioii, it may bo well to 
reinciiiber the necessary limitations upon the 
activities of the school administration, and to 
boar ill mind tlmt aftei* the age of four teen years 
lias been passed the influence of the school 
system upon any class of individuals depends 
upon their consent. Our subject, tlicrofore, 
falls naturally into three divisions, tlio influ- 
ence of liio schools (rt) upon the adult immi- 
grant, (6) upon the child immigrant, and (c) 
upon the second generation; or children of 
native birth and foreign parentage. In its 
first pha.se, the predominant influence of the 
school concerns language; in its tiiird pliaso, 
general education. In the second phase the 
two influences iiiterininglc in varying pro- 
portions. 

Statistics of Immigration. — TIic immigrants 
arriving iti the United States are largely ikIuUs. 
The figures published by llic Conuuissioner- 
Ocncrai of Immigration slunv tlmt of 1),yr>r),()7a 
immigrants in the years 1889 to 1910, 8,398,024 
or 87,9 per cent, were over fourteen yen is of age, 
JIow widely this jiroportion departs from n nor- 
mal age distribution of the population can be 
seen from the fact limt in lOOO among the na- 
tive whites only 61,1 per cent were over four- 
teen years of age. 

The fif^uros cited show the predominance of 
the adults among the immigrauls. The follow- 
ing table simws the races wliich in the (i.senl 
yoara ending June 30, 1890, to June 30, 1910, 
have com ribu toil to the iiiHiiigralion to the 
United Budys. For convenience of refcreiu'e 
the proportion of persons over fourteen years 
of age and the proportion of males and fcjnalcs 
iiavc been ailded: 
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IMMIOIIANTS for years ending JUNE 30, 
1800 TO lOlO 



TotaP 

NuMinni 
or lM«i- 
ott.vNxa 

Pi:b Ckst 


Uai:k on Pkofle 


Vtmalc 

Dyct 1 1 

of Aqo 

Afficiui (liluckj . > 

3.3.030 

02.2 

37.8 

S0.7 

AnuPiiiim . , . ' « 
ll(jhi;niiaii mul Mora- 

20,498 

70.5 

23.5 

88,8 

viua . , , ; • 

DulRiirmii, SnrviaiJ, 

iOO.lSO 

57.0 

43.0 

70,0 

and Montenegna , 

07.301 

05.7 

1.3 

08.2 

, , . . . 

Crofitian and Sloven- 

22,r>00 

00.0 

l.!> 

05.6 

i;ui 

335,543 

84.9 

15.1 

95.7 

Caliban , , . ; ‘ 

Dalmnlian, Boanmn, 

44,211 

0S.5 

31,5 

82.4 

anil lIorzoRovininn . 

31.096 

02.3 

7.7 

07.4 

Dutch arid Flemish , 

87.058 

0,5.7 

34.3 

78.0 

Indian . • • 

5,780 

08.0 

2,0 

08.0 

EuRlfsli 

4OH.0J4 

0L6 

38.5 

85.0 

i innisli . , . . * 

151,774 

00.1 

33.9 

00.0 


115,783 

58,1 

11.9 

84.3 

(lerman , , . . . 

7.54..375 

50.4 

40.0 

83.0 

flreok 

210,002 

0,5. 1 

4.0 

00.2 

Bphruw 

1,074,442 

r>u.fl 

43.4 

7.5.4 

I ri.di 

430,724 

47.1) 

52.1 

01.7 

Indian, North . . . 

372.008 

78.3 

21,7 

01.1 

Italian, South , , . 

1,011,033 

78.0 

21.1 

88.4 

Japaucso .... 

148,720 

83.8 

10.2 

08.3 

Koteau 

7 Jl)0 

0t).8 1 

0,2 

03.2 

Lithunnmn .... 

175.258 

70.0 

20.1 

02. 1 

Magyar 

Mexiean .... 

338,151 

72.2 

27.8 

00.8 

41,014 

oo!o 

34.0 

78.1 

Papific Islander . . 

357 

78.1 

21.0 

04,1 

Vi)M\ 

040,00 1 

00.5 : 

30.6 

00.8 

Portiiyuc.se .... 

72,807 

60.5 j 

40.5 

70.7 

Uuuinanian » . 1 

8‘2,7«l 

01. U ! 

9.0 

97.7 

llus^sian . . . . . 

83,571 

85.0 

15.0 

02.7 

liuihetiinu (Uussniak) 

147,375 

74.1 

2.').C 

05.5 

Hpnndinavian .. ► . 

580.300 

01.8 

38,2 

00.5 

Sootch ..... 

130,842 

03.5 

30.5 ! 

84.6 

Slovak 

377,527 

70.5 

20.5 ^ 

00.7 

Spanish , . . . . 

51,051 

82.8 

17.2 

00.0 

Si>iu\laU AmcTicttn 

10,060 

(W.O 

30.1 

84,4 

Syrian 

50,1)00 

07,0 

32.1 

84,1 

Turkish . , . , . 

12,0.51 

00..3 

3.7 

07,8 

^Vidsh 

West Indian (nx- 

20,752 

06,1 

34.0 

82.3 

nept Cuban) . . 

11,500 

57.8 

42.2 

80.3 

Other |>ef)]drs . . . 

Not spexifii'd . . . 

11,73.'5 

02.0 

8.0 

05.5 

77 


23,4 

1 S7.0 

Total . . . . 

0,655, 073 

“do .'5^ 

30.5 

j 87.0 


111 the entire iniml)er here given the non- 
EnglislKspeakitig riiC(?H predoinjinitc. They coii- 
siitnte nn HKgrogatci of Ji, 510, 74 1, or 80.5 per 
cctit of tlio total. There is finite a contrast be- 
tween these figures and lliose of the census in 
which we find reflected the influence of the older 
iininigration. The earliest distribution of the for- 
eign born by countrica of birth is in the census of 
1850. In this census there were oimmoraled 
2,244,002 person.s of foreign birth, of whom 
755,070, or 83,8 per cent, were from non-Kng- 
li.sh-speakinK coiintrie.s. On the other liaml, the 
provisional figures of the cen.su .s of 11)10 show 
that of 13,342,500 foreign whitc.s 9,571,700, or 
71,7 per cent, are from non- English-speaking 
c.ouri trios. In other words, recent immigration is 
bringing to our .shores an increasing number of 
pcraoiiH who do not know our language. 


IMMIGRATION AND EDUCATION 

Schools for Adult Immigrants. — So far as 
these por.son.H arc adults, and most of them are, 
tlie schools can as a rule help them to a knowl- 
edge of English tinly in .so far as they show 
themselves willing to avail thenmolvos of tlic 
opportunities which the evening schools afford. 
Originally established for the Vienefit of persona 
who had had no early opportunities for an 
elementary education, our evening schools no 
longer serve to any largo extent to eduento the 
native population in the three R’s. Besides 
the higher grades and high school work luaiu- 
taiiicd for those who wish to con tint jc an ediica- 
tion already begun, they serve i>riiidpnlly to 
tench the English language and a few rudimeiits 
to foreigners. No eomprelionsive investiga- 
tion has yet been inidertakon as to the extent 
to whieli this service is being rendered by tlio 
evening schools of tho country. 

NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED 
STATES 1892-3 TO 10 10- 10 U OF rOUUTEEN 
YEARS OF AGE AND UPWARD, TOGETHP^R 
WITH THOSE UNAIRiE TO READ AND WRITE 


Fr<nn Reports— Diircnu of Iinmigratlon 


FiftcAi, Ybah 
E nniNo 

30 

Totai. 

L'.vadlb to 

Nurnber 

tl> AND WntTB 

Per Cent 

1803 

» 350,153 

» 01 , 0.38 

> 17.0 

1804 

« 227,002 

» 30.773 

» 17,6 

1895 

> 243,449 

* 42 ,:Wi 

^ 19.8 

1800 

> 200.520 

78.130 

^ 26.9 

1807 

‘ 107,205 

43,008 

) 21,8 

ISOH 

' 101 , 0.32 

43,057 

* 22.5 

1800 

207,732 

60,440 

22.0 

1000 

393,048 

03,570 

23.8 

1001 

425 , 3 .')Q 

117,587 

27.0 

1992 

574,980 

Wi,lSH 

2 H .2 

1003 

754.015 

185,067 

24.0 

loot 

702.720 

108.188 

21.0 

1005 

011,831 

230,882 

26.3 

1000 

004,462 

2 « 5,(»08 

27..5 

1907 

1 , 147 , (Ml , 5 

337,573 

20.4 

1008 

070,722 

171,203 

26.6 

1900 

063,492 

191.949 

2 H.H 

1010 

021,061 

253 , 501 ) 

27.5 

1911 

760,750 

182,273 

24.0 


' Fiftenn years ami (»ver, 

> Seventeen years ntid over. 
* See iiotofl 1 and 


A few illustrations drawn from school reports 
of larger eitic.s will show the iinjiortaiice and 
extent of this service which is rendered to tlie 
foreigner by the evening seUoola. In New Y ork 
City in the school year 1909-1910 there were 
SO, 3 GO pupils enrolled in tlie olomenlary o ve- 
iling sclioolf?, and of tlie.se 33,430 were foreigners 
learning English, In Newark in the same year 
there were 9135 pupils enrolled in the evening 
schools of elementary grade. Of those 3055 
were in classes for teaching English to foreign- 
cr.s, Tho superintend cut e.stiinalcs further 
that among those in other evening schools a 
large proportion! certainly over one fourth, were 
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TER CENT OE IMMIGRANTS 
ADAIITTKP TO THE VNITKD STATES- WHO 
WERE fourteen YEARS OF AGE OR OVER 
\ND WHO COULD NEITHER READ NOR 
WRITE, DURING THE FISCAL YEARS 1800 
TO IDlOf 13 Y RACE OR PEOPLE 


Compiled from Reports of the ComirtfssioQcr-General of 
Iminigratiuii 


Ra.CO or rE(7PI.E 

Nujiuun H 

VEAnS OF 

Aqb OR Over 
Admitted 

Uhadle to Read 
on White 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

African (black) . • 

30,177 

6,733 

lO.O 

Armenian .... 

23,623 

6,024 

23.9 

Boliotniiin and Mo- 
ravian , . , , 

70,721 

1.322 

1.7 

BulKurian, Servian, 
nnd Monte ncerin . 

05,500 

39.003 

41.7 

Chinese 

21.584 

1,610 

7.0 

Craatian and Slo- 
veiiiRii 

320.077 

116,785 

36.1 

Cuban 

30,431 

2.382 

0.3 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, 
anil Hurzogo villi an 
Dutch and Flemish . 

30.801 

12,053 

41.0 

08,907 

3.943 

4.4 

East Indian , . , , 

5,724 

2,703 

3.047 

47.2 

English 

347,458 

1.0 

Finnish ..... 

137,910 

1,745 

1.3 

French 

97,038 

6,146 

0.3 

Cicrnian 

025,793 

32.230 

5,2 

Greek 

208.608 

65.089 

26.4 

Hebrew 

800.780 

200,607 

20.0 

Irish 

Italian, North . . , 

410,0-10 

10,721 

2.0 

[ 339,301 

38,897 

11.5 

Italian, Bouth . . 

1,600,370 

911,500 

63.9 

Japanesu .... 

140,172 

35,060 

24,0 

Korean 

7,259 

2,703 

38.1 

Lithuanian .... 

161,441 

79,001 

48.9 

Magyar i « . . 

* 307,082 

® 35.004 

11.1 

Mexican . . . . 

32,721 

18,717 

57.2 

Pacific Islander • . . 

330 

83 

24.7 

Polish 

861,303 

301.075 

3.5.4 

Portumioso .... 

65,030 

38,122 

08.2 

RoumaTilAn .... 

80.839 

28,266 

35.0 

Uussiiin . . . , 

77,479 

29,777 

38.4 

Riithcnian (Rusanink) 

140,776 

76,105 

53.4 

iScnndlnnvjan . . . 

630,034 

5,221 

0.4 

Scotch 

115,788 

707 

0.7 

Slovak . . . • . 

342,683 

82,210 

24.0 

Spanish 

40,418 

6,724 

14.6 

Spanish-Americian , 

9,008 

647 

6.1 

Syiian 

47,834 

25,400 

£3.3 

Ttirkiaii 

12,670 

7.630 

59,6 

Welsh . . • . > 

17,070 

322 

1.9 

West Indian (ex- 
cept Cuban) . , 

9.983 

320 

3.2 

Other pooplca . • . 
Not specified . • ♦ 

n,20D 

6,001 

44.6 

67 

5 

7.5 

Total . . . . 

8,308.624 

2,2.38,801 

26.7 


1 Inclufling 003 " HiiugarinnH " in 1809. 
* Includins 35 “ Hungfiriaiis ’* in I8t}9. 


of foreign birth. In Jersey City in nn cnvoll- 
ment of 2240 in evening schools U22 wore of 
foreign birth. In Philadelphia in a total regia^ 
trntion of 12,230 in elementary evening schools 
0354 were of foreign birth. Chicago in the 
school year 1007^1908 had 20,133 cnrollod in 
all its evening schools, and among them were 
12,344 in the foreign classes and 1207 other 
persons of foreign birth in other classea, Thero 
nro also a, very few interesting day classes 


for foreign nduUs, which are frequented by 
persons, such as watchmen, who pursue their 
regular callings at night. 

Illiteracy among Immigrants. — The prob- 
lem of the immigrant is not only one of language, 
but of genera! education. Unfortunately wo 
possess no generally accepted standards by 
which education can be statistically measured, 
except for such slight minimum of education 
ns is represented by the ability to read and 
write. In the absence of other measures, this 
becomes important. It is a familiar fact that 
the immigrants do not measure up to the stand- 
ard of literacy which prevails in the nation at 
large, and especially in the white population. 
The table on the preceding page summarizes 
by years the illiteracy of immigrants. 

There is in these figures no evidence of im- 
provement during the period, but rather the 
reverse. This change may be duo in part to 
the shifting of the character of immigration. 
In this connection the tabic of illiteracy by 
races which precedes is of interest. 

An examinatiou of this table reveals great 
diversity. Many of the races here represented 
show a loQS degree of illiteracy .than was found 
iii 1900 in the native white population of the 
United States (4.64 per cent). Others show 
a much larger percentage, which in several cases 
represents more than half the immigrants. 
Some of the races represented in the table have 
been coming to the United States in greater or 
less number for many years. These are the 
Dutch, English, Flemish, French, German, 
Irish, Portuguese, Scandinavian, Scotch, Span^ 
ish, and \Yelsh. The remaindor are compara- 
tively newcomers. Designating the former 
for convenience as the old and the latter ns the 
new immigration, we have the following results 
as to illiteracy among the two classes in the 
period 18&9 to 1910, 


ARRIVALS 1899-1910, FOURTEEN YEARS OF 
AGE AND UPWARD 



Total 

Illitbratb 

Pun Cent 
IMiITERATH 

Old ... 

2,122,282 

103,048 

4.9 

New , . , 

0,276,342 

2,134,863 

34.0 

Total . . . 

8,308,624 

2,238,811 

20.7 


It would be a mistake to assume from these 
figures that immigrants arc necessarily more 
illiterate than formerly. They merely show 
that if immigration came to-day from the saiuo 
countries ns formerly there would be less illit- 
eracy than at pre.scnt. In 1850, 42 per cent 
of the foreign born were Irisli. Ten years 
earlier, in 1841, the Irish census ascertained the 
fact that 63 per cent of the population were 
illiterate. Hence we may infer tliat the illiteracy 
of the immigrant was as great sixty years ngo 
as it is to-day. 
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The statistics of illiteracy among immigrants 
arc ill part borne out by the census figures 
for the ilUtora(5y of the foreign born, Tlio cen- 
sus figures are ns follows: — 

ICcNa-oa Cent iLnrenATB 

1880 12.0 

1890 13.1 

1000 12.9 

1910 12.8 

The wide clifTerence between these figures 
and those of the immigration authorities might 
be accounted for on the supposition that the 
older immigration had less illitcracyj and hence 
the pereentnge was less among the foreign 
born, with its many representaUves of this class, 
than among tlie recent ini migrants. As we 
have scon, this position is hardly tenable. Tlio 
explanation may be in part that among tho 
birds of passage who come and go there are 
more illiterates than among those who porma- 
noiitly remain in this country. 

It IS clear from tho consideration which has 
already been given to^ the ages of the immi- 
grants that the public school can do little 
toward reducing tliis illiteracy. Only a small 
proportion of the imimgrnnts themselves come 
perforce under the opcrntioiia of the school 
system, since relatively few are under fourteen 
years of age, the usual limit of compulsory 
scliool laws. Night schools can, as we have seen, 
do something, but their influeiico is limited. 
Those who in the struggle to get a foothold 
yet find time to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities such schools afford, are for tho most 
part those who have a reading knowledge of 
their own languages. Before considering tho 
question of the relation of tho schools to tho 
small class of child immigrants, we may inquire 
how far the illiteracy of the immigrant and 
of the foreign bom tends to perpetuate itself 
in tho second generation. 

Illiteracy among Children of Foreign Parents. 
— On this point tho census c mini orations bear 
gratifying testimony. The native whites of 
foreign parents liavo a smaller percentage of 
illiteracy than tho native wlutes of native 
parentage. The testimony of the census of 
1900 was ns follows; — 


Native Wuitb 

Pun Cext UtiTKRATe: 

Norih AtlaiUifi 

Nor It) Ccftli'ftl 

Nntivo parents .... 
Farbi^n paronta . . , . 

1.7 

1,6 

2.8 

1.3 


Instead of figures for the United States, those 
of the divisions where the foreign element is 
most numerous are given in order that the two 
groups may be compared imdor circumstancca 
as nearly as possible identical , In each case 
tho proportion of illitorac^ is gratifyingly small, 
but it may be noted that in each group of states 


mentioned it is less for the persons of foreign 
than of native parentage. This apparent 
advantage in favor of the foreign element is 
due to tho fact that they are more largely 
city dwellers than the pure ii alive slock, and 
enjoy on the whole better educational advan- 
tages. If the two groups be compared in the 
same localities, as, for instance, in the cities, there 
appears n slight advantago in favor of the purely 
native stock, though, as already noted, the 
amount of illiteracy for cither class is insig- 
nificant. In the disappi'n ranee of the differ- 
ence ns respects illiteracy hetwcon native and 
foreign elements in the second generation we 
have indircet evkleneo of the service of tho 
schools in nssi.siing in the assimilation of tlio 
immigration. 

Schools and Young Immigrants. — We may 
now return to the question, what can the schools 
do for the child immigrant? This manifestly 
depends upon the ago of the child, which deter- 
miucB the length of time which it will stay under 
tlie school iiilluenco. If tho child Is under 
school age at tJie time of its arrival in the United 
Stales, it caters the scliool with little more hand- 
icap than children of the same race who are 
born in this country. If, on the other hand, tho 
child is twelve years old when it comes here, 
it is not likely to have more than two years* 
schooling. 

Just how the children arriving in the United 
States arc distributed ns to ages is not appar- 
ent from the statistics of immigration. An 
investigntioii conducted by the Immigration 
Commission in twelve different cities in tho 
UnUed States showed that of 38,254 children 
having foreign fiMhcra there were 8724, or 22.B 
per cent, born abroad. Of tho latter informa- 
tion waa available as to the ngc of nrrival in 
the United States, ns follows; — 


Aoe 

Nduder 

Prn Cent 

Under six yearn , , . 

4785 

67.1 

Six ami seven years * . 

1047 

10.7 

Kiglit and nine years . . 

1108 

13.2 

Ten years and over . . 

1 8,38 

10.0 


1 8378 

1 lOfl.0 


It appears tlmt more than half the children 
had not yet readied the ago of school attend- 
ance. 

For the older child the problem of the public 
school is largely one of language rather than of 
general education. How can these children 
bo tnu|;ht to understand what is going on around 
them m the school? Where they arc few in 
number the common expedient is to put them 
into the first grado and hope that they will 
gradually be able to lake part in the school 
work. This is largely leaving them to work 
out their own snlvation, but it places theTn in 
favorable position to do so. It introducce 
them to the English language in its simplest 
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forms > as the vocabulary of tlio teacher in first- 
gratle instruction is of necessity limited to 
simple words and is combined into simplo 
sente nccs. Better results arc obtained when 
it is possible by reason of their muiibcr to place 
these pupils in a special class under a teacher 
skilled in toaohinf; them Knfilish and awaiting 
a certain proficiency in English, before assign- 
ing them to the regular grades. Such classes 
are a regular feature of many .school systems 
of our cities with a large immigrant popula- 
tion. The obstacle to the gcnoralizatioii of this 
ayatom is that there are not enough ehildrea 
of this description in each of the schools to 
constitute special classes. This is in practice 
largely overcome by the habit of the immigrants 
of aettling in definite localities in tho cities where 
they find Olivers of their race. 

Special Classes. — In New York City, whore 
the sijoeial classes for foreigners are highly 
developed, the foreiKU-born child of eight yenrs 
of age or under is usually plaocd in the regular 
grades, the special clnsse.s being considereil 
necessary only for older pupils. With upwards 
of 000,000 pupils in the elementary schools of 
New York City in 1000, there wore 1240 in 
these special c lassos. Cincinnati gives to the 
newly arrived children who arc nine years of 
ago or over training especially in English. 
One clns-s sufiiees for the city. It is obvious 
that the needs of the older immigrant^ child, 
however important to the individual himself, 
do not present a problem of such magnitudo 
that it taxes in any way the resources of the 
school systciUv 

For the younger immigrant chikf, who \vn$ 
brought hero by hia parents ns an infant, and 
who enters school at the same age aa other 
children, the problem of language is of no 
special significance. It is not infrequently sup- 
posed that tho language problem is the most 
serious one in the cdncnlion of the child of for- 
eign parents. The experience of the schools, so 
far ns the ycnmgor eliiUlren are concerned, 
refutes this view. The foreign child who enters 
the first grade, or better still the kindergarten, 
has Jio unusual dilHculty. Tlio language of tho 
schoolroom ia so Bimplo that its eomprohensiou 
is readily acquired and tho child advances 
at an equal pace in his knowledge of English 
and hia studies. It is under.stood that in the 
Philippine Islands no di (field ty is encountered 
in teaching in the English language, and tho 
writer had a like experience in conducting the 
schools of Porto Tlico. In those instances Eng- 
lish is used ns a medium of instruction when 
there is far less English as a backgroviiul in the 
environment of the child than in our Amorican 
cities, tt is not contended that for these very 
young children an ignorance of English is not 
a factor of some importance. But its impor- 
tance consists not in a direct impediment to 
tho progress of the child, but in its significance 
us an indication of a home environment unfa- 
vorable to the school progress o! the children. 


Native Children of Foreign Parents. — Our 
discussion of the relation of tho scliools to tlie 
immigrant children has brought iis by natural 
stage.s to the consideration of a group among 
them, in which the fact of foreign birth has 
little significance except as it involves foreign 
parentage. There is in fact little ctiflTercneo ten 
years later between the child who was brought 
into this country as an infant in arms and hia 
one or two years younger brother or sister who 
was horn in tliis country. Wc may therefore 
now inquire as to the relation of tho schools to 
children of foreign parent ago. 

The native children of foreign parentage iu our 
schools represent the offspring of many rnco.s, 
which may or may not vary from the native white 
American in language, but are supposed to vary 
to at least some extent in tracVi lions, ideals, 
and aspirations. Such (lifTcrenees appear, so 
far as the record goes, to havn bail little elTect 
in perpetuating among the second generation 
that great degree of ignorance which wc term 
illiteracy. It may, however, bo that if we 
could e.stabli.sh some higher standard of pro- 
ficiency it would bo seen that there w'as some 
divergence between the progress of children 
of native as compared wdth foreign paronlagc. 
Considerable light can be had on the problems 
of school advancement by a study of the 
facta of grades and ages of the pupils, and es- 
pecially of the relation of the two expressed 
in the now familiar concept of retardation 
The investigations of tlio Immigration Com- 
mission in 1908 eoiuluctcd by the writer, the 
results of which have hceu only pavtially 
published, cover n ivido range, cm bracing a 
study of jmpils in thirty-seven diJTcroiit cities. 
Those investigations distinguish pupils by 
parentage {lotoriniiied by tho race of the father. 
The contrast which hero concerns us is bntwTen 
white ehildrou having fathers born in this 
country, and those whose fathers were born 
abroad. In tho latter group are included native 
whites of foreign parentage, tho predomimanl 
eloinent, and foreign white; but a.s wc have 
already seen, the last-named are comparatively 
few in number. It would exceed the limits of 
apace to give anything tuorc than a few brief 
notes of the main rc.sults of this investigation. 


PUPILS IN SCHOOL AT EACH AOR FOR 1000 
AT ACE OF NINE YEARS 


Ciiii.i)Ri:n op 

5 YfiAiia 

6 Ykahs 

7 Y KAna 

Native futhera , . 

S4 

733 

fl‘13 

Ftiioign iiUhets . • 

m 

772 

034 


The figures for the ages are used to cstabli.sh 
certain probabilities in regard to entering and 
leaving school. Pupils in scliool in the early 
ages arc compared with the estimated number 
at nine years of age computed by taking the 
average of those reporting the three ages eight, 
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nine, ftntJ ten yearn ,T}>e results in proportions 
are given on previous page* 

III like manner we can compare tlic older 
ehildi’cu in school with the computed lunnbor 
at the age of cloven. 


IMJPEhS IN SCHOOL AT J3ACH AGE TOR 1000 
AT AGE OF ELEVEN YEARS 



13 

M 


10 

17 

18 

CiriMMlKX (IF 

jVKAHH 

Ykahs 

Ykaiw 

YEAflB 

Yeaiis 

Ykaiw 

Native fathcr.s . 

j 003 

700 

/503 

297 

173 

130 

ForeiKn fath(!ra , 

, 050 

CG5 

333 

m 

71 

57 


These parallel figurca allow clearly that there 
is very littlo dilTeroiice between the children 
of native fathers and those of foreign fathers 
with respect to their early entrance in tho 
schools. There is, however, a smaller repre- 
sentation of tho children beyond the school 
nge among those whose parents arc foreign 
than among those whose piironta are native. 
Such a smaller rep rose nlation might be duo 
in tiie ease of indivitliml races to the fact that 
in those ages there wore fewer children in the 
coinnuinity. But with respect to the children of 
foreign parentage as a whole, such nn ex])l a na- 
tion is not valiil, and the more oliviousonc that 
children of this class drop out of schools sooner 
than those whoso parents arc imlivc npiilies. 

Cotifirmation of the oonelusion that the chil- 
dren of foreign parentage leave school at an 
earlier age than those of native is found in tho 
following figures, which distribute tlie children 
among the different schools. 


PER CENT OP ALL PUPILS IN DIFPERENT 
KINDS OF SCHOOLS 


CfnM>RE;N or 

1 

Kinimii- : 
UAEiTt:N 

raiMAUY 

Gramm All 

11 toil 
Sciiooi. 

Native fathers 

4.3 

52.1 

31,5 

0.1 

FonaKU fathera . 

4.4 

57.6 

33.3 

4,7 


It will 1)0 noted that in the grammar and high 
schonls whore the children arc of older age the 
proportions arc less for the children of foreign 
pai'(?iils than tho.se of nativo parents. 

With ro.spect to Urn progress of children 
within tho schools, wo have a convenient meas- 
ure in the concept of retardation. This is 
calculated in the following rntios for all olo- 
inentary pupils and also ^r those pupils who 
are ten, eleven, and twelve years of age. 

PER CENT OF PUPILS WHO ARE RETARDED 


Chii,diibn of 

Au. Elementaiiv 

Popll-H, 10, 11, AND 
12 YtAiia OF Am: 

Native fathers . . 

ail 

42.0 

FfireiKn fnthera , , 

30.0 

40.2 
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By both methods of CAlenlntiori R appears 
that the retardation of the child rcii of foreign 
parents is soinewlint greater ihnn those of 
native pnreiUs, hut tho most remarkahlo 
result of these investigations is not that llio 
difTercncc is so great, hut that tho dilTcrenco 
is 80 small. In other words, this inve.stigation 
confirms in gGiicrnl terms tlu 5 showing of the 
census that so far as intcllcctiml attnininenls 
are concerned any difTcrcncc between the na- 
tive and the foreign stock practically disap- 
pears in the second generation. 

It is to hn noted that in the foregoing per- 
eonlagos in the investigation of the Immigra- 
tiun Commihsion we are dealing with the pupils 
of foreign stock, and not merely with those of 
foroigji parentage. Had the invesligation clini- 
inuted the children of foreign stock who wore 
born abroad, it is more than likely that evi n 
I lie .small differences wJjich have been ohscrvi il 
would disappear in tho contrast between tlio 
children born in the United Slates of foreign 
])iirents compared with those horn of native 
parents. In a more limited iiivcstigation uiulrr- 
taken b}' the ooinjoksjon, u'hero it was poshiblc^ 
to make this disliiildion, tliero were a nundiiT of 
eitit?.s in which the retardation of the child n*n 
born in the United Elates of foreign parents 
was even less than that of purely native chil- 
dren. 

This spe(‘ial investigation brought out clearly 
the fact that the language inlufiited by children 
of foreign birth was not in itself a serious 
obstacle to the progress of children in American 
schools. The haok\varducss of the foreign 
child and the child of foreign (h'scciilj so far 
as it is c.stnblished liy this investigation, ap- 
pours as a re.sidt of Viirious conditions of Ijoinc 
life which are unfavorable to the he.st progrtss 
of the children in the seliool. lIo\Yever great 
the dutic.s wliich immigration ere'ales for the 
administration of schools in the t^'nilcd Slates, 
the records show timl tlie schools have In large 
degree? innstcn?d lho.se ihitics and have (?oii- 
tributed in no small lueasun* to the gradual 
process of assimilation by which the fordgn 
elcmmUfiiire merged into the body of thcAincr- 
icun people. H. P. F, 
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INCIDENTAL EDUCATION 


Much pcriodico-l literatuixi will bo fownti inulcr the title 
/wjmiorrtfion, in Poolo’a jndex io Periodical Literature 
and in tho Peadera* Ouide to Periodical Literature 
(CumulatecJ). 

IMMUNITIES.^See Exemptions; 
School Management. 

IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY. — Sec London, University 
OP. 
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IMPURITIES IN THE AIR OF SCHOOL- 
ROOMS. — See Ain op the Schoolroom; 
CliEANLINESS OP THE SCHOOLROOM; HeATINQ 

AND Ventilation. 

inattention. — See Attention. 


IMPRESSION. — A general word Tcfcning 
to sensory mental processes. Thus ouo re- 
ceives n visual impression from a bright object, 
an auditory impression from a source of sound. 
Pi’ncticnlly synonymous with the word “sensa- 
tion.’^ In ordinary parlance, the word is used 
with a.soincwhat more general sense to refer to 
striking experiences as well ns simple sensory 
processea. G. IL J. 

See Sensation. 

IMPRESSION. — In Method. — The tra- 
ditional methods of teaching in tho lower 
schools have been for the large part dogmatic 
and authoritative, They called for a receptive 
attitude on the part of the child, rather than 
one which is^ active. There is, however, a 
vigorous xeaction expressing itself against gueh 
modes of procedure. Its effects are noted in 
the effort to introcluco subjects which call for 
increased motor and mental activity upon the 
part of the child; thus manual training, sing- 
ing, drawing, and play have grown in favor. ^ A 
similar effect is found in the domain of teaching 
method, Teaching the children ^ to attidy 
rather than merely to mGmoTi?,e is a move- 
ment toward the development of a larger 
initiative in the pupil. Dramatization and 
"action work” as modes of instruction are 
other influences suggesting increased emphasis 
by the modern teacher on tho sclf-aotivity of 
the child. The popular pedagogical phrase, 
“No impression without expression/^ sum- 
marizes tho modern psychological attitude 
toward instruction, H. 0, 

See Tu ACHING, Principles op; Motor 
Activity, 

IMPULSE. — Activity which is not pre- 
ceded by deliberation, which follows imme- 
diately upon an external impression and is con- 
sequently likely to be rciaUvely unintollgenl, is 
described ns impulsive. Tho term “ impulse ” 
is used not only for the above described type 
of activity, but it is used, as a general term 
to indicate any tendency on the part of in- 
dividuals toward definite Vmes of notion. That 
is, there is a general impulse toward imitation 
(g,y,), au impulse toward sclf-prcscrvation, 
(Sec Instinct.) Impulsive activity is cliarac- 
toriatio of undeveloped individuals. The anv- 
nge is impulsive in his activities rather than 
deliberate. The child la impulsive. 

C, H, J. 


INCENTIVES. — Sec Rewards and Pun- 
ishments; also Attention; Interest; Mo- 
tives; School Management. 

INCEPTION. — (Latin incipere, to begin, 
commence.) The ceremony of admission to 
the rank or grade of master or doctor in the 
medieval luiiveraities, With it was connected 
the entrance on the teaehing career by actual 
performaiiGc of duties pertaining to it. Two 
influences may bo traced in the ceremony of 
iuccptioni (1) Of Roman law^ “according to 
which a man was invested with the (k facto 
possession of his office by an actual and solemn 
performance of its functions ” (Uashdall), 
and (2) tho guild initiation of a master by older 
members, and )>ossibly tho covemony of in- 
vestiture of ft knight. The ceremony at Paris 
University was performed in the schools of the 
respective faculties, and consisted of the placing 
of the cap or bircUa on the candidate’s head 
and the granting of the ring and tlic book by 
his former master, who also conferred on liim a 
kiss and a benodictionr The incept or was then 
placed in the master’s chair and delivered a 
lecture or held fi disputation. The expenses 
of the ceremony were considorably increased 
by tho custom of making presents to tho older 
master, of ^ contributing to the society’s funds, 
and of giving a banquet to the new colleagues. 
Inception becamo in timo more important than 
tho Chancellor’s license to teach, and corre- 
sponded in every way to tho compulsion to 
belong to a guild beforo a trade or craft could 
be practiced. 

The inception or priucipitim was coimtion In 
Paris and tho northern universities; at Bologna 
the corresponding ceremony or publio exami- 
nation was known as the convenius, which was 
conducted in the cathedral and was more 
elaborate and expensive than at Paris. Com- 
pare the use of the term commencement (y.v.) 
for tho graduation ceremonies in American 
universities. 

See Degrees; Universities, 

incidental education. — It is held 
by some that n certnin mental capacity can bo 
trained without explicit attention to tliis par- 
ticular faculty. Thus, if wc carry on a course 
in history, (here may be an incidental training 
of the moral sense. The possibilities of leav- 
ing certain phases of education to be taken 
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care of in a secondary way in connection witli 
major forms of training has been luucli dig** 
cussed. It would bo economical, if we could 
Tclegftto the trftiiuug in reading to the science 
class, devoting tlie major attention ii\ this 
class to tlie subject matter, and yet securing 
incidentally for the children^ the ability to use 
language. A distinotiqn of importance should 
undoubtedly be made iu these discussions. A 
certain type of training ina^ be incidental from 
the point of view of the child, but explicit and 
primary from the point of view of the teacher. 
On the other handj a certain type of training 
may be incidental both for the teacher and for 
the child. In this latter case the training 
which is treated m incidental is likely to be 
neglected altogether. In the former case, 
wliile the child regards himself as working for 
a given end, he may be induced through skill- 
ful guidance to carry on a variety of activities 
which will conduce to training in a number of 
different directions. The secondary lines of 
training are incidental in this ease only for Iho 
child, not for the teacher. C. H. J. 

See Formal Education; Family Educa- 
tion. 

INCIDENTAL METHOD. — Any plan call- 
ing for the teaching of a scries of facts, forms, 
or skills incident to the systematic study of 
some other subject utilizes the ** incidental " 
method of teachiiigt Arithmetic, spelling, and 
grammar are among the subjects that aro 
sometimes taught incidentally. Thus if arith- 
metic is not taught systematienlly as a subject 
till the third school year, it is taught inci- 
dentally during the first two years, that is, 
such arithmetical facts arc taught ns occur in 
the normal experience of the child or within 
the other school subjects. Again, those who 
propose that the subject of grammar should 
not be taught ns a separate subject suggest 
that its important and useful facta might be 
taught as mere incidents of written comiiofli- 
tion. A still further instance is found where 
it is urged that spelling should bo diseonliniiod 
ns a subject with the close of the .sixth school 
year and taught incidentally thereafter. 

H. S, 

See Methods, Teaching. 

INCIDENTAL PERIOD, — In arranging 
the school program it is the practice in some 
schools to Icavo^ certain^ class periods un- 
assigned to a specific activity, such as a recita- 
lion in arithmeiic or a study period m history, 
Tlicso hpur3 po termed “ free '' or un- 
assigned '' periods, ^ and arc utilized by the 
teacher only ns special need occurs, such as the 
ueccl to bring up a class in language, or to 
render additional assistance to indi^’iduals who 
arc behind in their work. Because of the use 
of such time for incidental needs that arise in 
the course of tlio regular teaching, tlioy are 
tormed “ incidental periods.'' H. S. 


INCOHERENCE, — See SrEucii Defects. 

INCOMMENSURABLE QUANTITIES. - 
QuimtiUcs iUnt have no common inoivauve with 
a quanrity arbitrarily taken as the unit. For 
example, if the side of n sciimre i.s taken as 
unity, the diagonal of the square is incom- 
inoiiBiirnhlc with it, and numerical iy it is repre- 
sented by V 2 . The number V2 is called an 
incommensurable number, there being 110 
integer or common fraction that will exactly 
divicio it and unity. Incommonsuraldc num- 
bers have of late been the subject of extended 
study, notably bj' Dedekind and G. Cantor. 

From the standpoint of the secondary school, 
the interest in incommensurable luunbcrs and 
magnitudes centers in the work In radicals in 
algebra and in the so-called incom mens ura bio 
ca.scs '' in geometry. The Rdeuttific study of 
incommensurable nuniberfl is so recent that no 
attempt has been made to inlroduce the modern 
theory into elementary algebra. On the other 
hand, Iho study of i acorn iiieusurnble lines, 
flurfacos, and volumea found place in Euclid’s 
Kktnents, and hence it still appears in many 
textbooks in plane and solid geometry. A 
popular treatment of the subject from the 
inimcricnl stamlpoint w'oukl he quite as easy 
as one that relates to geometry. It is, how- 
ever, the growing opinion that the^ concept is 
too abstract for the immature mind of the 
high-school pupil. The trentmont of the sub- 
ject in the current gcjomctrios is not scientific, 
and. since it is merely a popular introduction 
to tl\e theory and is undorstood by a relatively 
small number of pupils, it is, at the present 
time, passing out of tiio hij^h-school curriculum 
in the United States. It is felt that its pi nee 
is in the calculus, where the theory of limits is 
treated with sonic approach to scientific rigor. 
It is entirely proper, in the secondary school, 
to speak of the iiicoinmensurnblq, both in 
algebra and geometry, e.xplaining its general 
nature. Any serious attempt at a scientific 
treatment of the subject is, however, out of 
place at this point in the pupiTs education, 

D. E. S, 

INCORRIGIBLE CHILD. —See Excep- 

TIONAL CatLDKBNj SPECIAL ClaJjSKH; TuUANT 

Schools. 

INCUBATION PERIOD OF DISEASES. 
— See Co.S'rAoious Diskases. 

INDEPENDENT WORK.— See School 
Management, 

INDETERMINATE EQUATIONS. — An 
equation is saiil to bo indeterminate when 
there arc indormitely many roots that satisfy 
it. For example, a: -hi/ 4 is satisfied by the 
following pairs of roots: (0, 4), (1, 3), (2, 2), 
(3, 1), 01, 0), (r>"l), and so on inderinitely, 
and i)y an infinite number of non-integral roots, 
397 
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eiioli ns (3i, i)i (7|i-3f), nnd (V^, ‘1 V^). A 
i?ysictn of equations is indotcriniiiate wlicn 
ihere are indefinitely many roots that satisfy 
(jach and every one of tlie^ equations- In 
general, if there arc n equations and n -f 1 
unknown quantities, the system indeter- 
ininate. The subject of indeterminate equa- 
tions, particularly of the second degree, wns 
first studied extensively by Diophantus 
and bonce such equations are often called Dio- 
phantine equations. An indeterminate cjjun- 
tion Toay a <iC 

integral roots, as in the case of x y ^ 
or it may have an unlimited number of such 
root5, ns in the case of a; — w ^ 4. In the 
older textbooks on algebra the former of these 
two hinds of equation often appeared, with 
the direction that the equation was to be 
solved in positive integers. At present, so 
crowded has the course in elementary algebra 
become, the subject plays practically no part 
in tiic work preparatory to the Ainorican col- 
lege, although it is found occ/usionally in the 
college couriie, Sinoo it docs not lend to any 
other theory of much jinportance, it is generally 
felt that the time which an extended study of 
the subject would require may bettor be devoted 
to other work. The subject of alligation (g.y.) 
is an early phase of this one, representing a 
crude form of indeterminate analysis applied 
originally to questions of the mixing of metal 
in coinage. 

Aside from the general subject of indeter- 
niiiiato equations, there is the special quo.^iiioii 
as to when an equation or a sj^stom of equa- 
tions is determinate, and this properly forms 
a significant topic in elementary algebra. In 
this connection the graphic representation of 
an equation is helpful. 

As ail example of an incletermiiiatc cqiifttioik 
of the second degree, suppose two positive 
integers are to be found such that if their 
product is taken from the sum of their squares 
the difference shall be a square.^ In other 
words, required to solve the equation 

X* 4- - XI/ « a squnTD, say z ^, 

i n positive integers. The equation is salisficcl if 
X ^ 2ian - tv*, ~ ^ ^ tn* — tiin 4- 

n^ and special solutions may be obtained by 
substituting any positive integers for tn and 
tv, with tliG limitation that in shall bo groatci* 
than n. D. E. S. 


INDETERMINATE FORMS, — Certain 
quantities met in algebra arc in forms such 
that it is frequently impossible to determine 


their value. Tor example, , oo° are auch 

forms. In the secondary school such expres- 
sions arc properly avoided, being relegated lo 
the calculus where thev have place. When 
met in elementary algebra, as in the case of 
((t — h) 4- (o ~ b> when a « h, they are best 


passed over without reference to the funda- 
mental principle of limits that is involved. 

It is sufiicient, when the symbol 3 arises in 

the interpretation of a problem in elementary 
algebra, to say that o-O *= 0, where a is any 
finite number; whence, if we think of 0 as 
being admitted as a possible divisor, we have 


It is therefore reasonable to define 
0 


tl\<i {qvto. - statidiu^ Cov . 

\yhilo not satisfactory as a scientific proof, tViie 
simple cxidaimtion of the reasonableness of iho 
definition is sufficient for elementary algebra, 

D. E. S. 


index of prohibited books. — See 

Liteuawy CENSOUSniP. 


INDEXES. — See BiuiJooiVAPriiES op Edu- 
cation. 

INDIA, EDUCATION IN. —Political Or- 
ganization of the Empire. —Strictly speak- 
ing, the term Britbh India applies only to 
the division.^ under direct British adminis- 
tration, and docs not include the native 
stales} which arc indirectly under British rule. 
The iiativc states have independent control of 
their educational affairs, but they arc rapidly 
adopting tho system developed for British 
India. For purposes of administration, India 
is divided into nine great provinces, namely, 
Aladras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal, and 
Assam, united provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Northwest Frontier 
Provinces, and Burma. Tliero are also the 
following minor charges; Coorg, Ajmev-Mcr- 
wara, British Baluchistan, and the Andaman 
Islands. Each of the nine provinces is under 
tlie administration of a governor, or a lieu- 
tenant-governor. The governoi’fi of Madras 
and Bombay are appointed by tho Crown; the 
remaining chief officers arc appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General with the approval of the Crown. 
The minor charges arc each under a chief 
commissioner, 

Each proviiico is usually broken up into 
divisions under commissioners, and these, 
again, are divided into districts — numbering 
in all about 259— which are the units of 
local ndminiatration. The supreme executive 
authority in India is vested in tho Governor- 
General in Comicil, often styled the Governor 
of India. He is appointed by the crown, and 
usunlly holds office for five years. The control 
of tho Governor-General extends to all the 
provinces, but they enjoy it large degree of 
ndininistrative independence varying with their 
importance. The local government of British 
India is vested in municipal boards, the mem- 
bora of which aro, in large majority, elected by 
the ratepayers (Acts of 1882-1884). For rural 
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tracts, there are district aiul local boards which 
nre in charge of roads, district schools, and 
hospitals. 

The area of the Mlish provinces is 1,01)7,001 
square milca; the population (census 1901), 
232,072,832; the average population per square 
mile, 211. The area of the native states is 
090,272 square miles; the population (census 
1901), 01,325,376; population per square mile, 
189. The totals for India arc, then: area, 
1,760,612 square miles ; population, 294,361,050; 
population per square mile (census 1901), 167. 
The total as given in cemsua of 191 1 is 3r20,132,537* 
Ancient Systems of Education, — The Jlmhi 
— The endeavor of the iJritish govern- 
men t to engraft a system of modern educiition 
upon its Iniliiin Empire is impressive hy reason 
of the enorinous population dealt with, and 
the character of the native civilization and 
culture. From time immemorial India hns 
been a land of schools, of literaiure, and of 
philosophy, iuscptvrahly assocititcd with thti 
religions wliicli dominated its peonlc before 
the advent of the XCnglish, and liavc pro- 
fouiully n (Tec ted the course and progrcjjs of 
education under Hum; auspices. The (irst of 
these, the HIikIu religion, gave to the land the 
Vcdic literature, the llrnhmatis or priestly 
class, and the easte systejn; in other words, 
all that has proved vital and permanent in 
Hindu liiglier education. 

The Vedas reveal the religious ideas and the 
movement of this Aryan people from the time 
they began their invasions of India, swept 
onward from the Indus to tliti Gangt-.s, over- 
came or scattered the indigenous (rilx's, ami 
eveiitually organizc<l kingdoms eaeli under its 
own ruler but all dominated by the powerful 
priesthood, 

In the absence of (dironological^ records, all 
dat(^s in the earlj^ history of India are infer- 
imces chiefly from tho Hindu languago and 
literature); i>ut it is generally ngrcial tlnit the 
Bralunanic period Ixsgan td)out 500 ii.c\ and 
eouliuued with Ulllo sihatement of power to 
the thirteenth century of our era, TIic Brah- 
mans wore tlie prie.sts, teachers, and lawgivep 
of the people, the custodians of the Vedlc 
l^ymn.s and authors of the whole) body of lilerii- 
turc based upon them — the mythologies, 
rituaXs, coniincntaries, and laws — for all of 
wliich they claiined divine sanction. Tliis 
sacred literat ure, together with heroic, secular 
poems uiid a crude vseicucc, also of BmUmaiuc 
origin, were the substance of Himlu higher 
e{ III ratio a. The Bra Inna ns determined the 
limits of knowledge for tlic castes below them- 
.selv(*s, the Kfihalri^/aa (warriors), the Vaiaj/n^ 
(liushandmen), and tho Sudras (arliHuns and 
traders), jlelow tho Sudran was an undefined 
mass of peojdo, the indigenous lrib(*s, low-down 
Aryans, and inijccd ppople.s, indiscriminati'ly 
teriinid Parialifi (out easts). Fur tlies(» there 
were jio right.s nor privilege.s, and do instriie- 
lion e.Kcepting wimt liltcretl down through the 


all-pervading religious ccTcmonials inca illa- 
tions, sacrifices, and idol worship —still main- 
tained in parts of India. 

On account of the difiiculties of Sanskrit, 
the language of tho^ Vcdic literature, the Brah- 
mans had a practical monopoly of learning; 
the majority merely learned by rote the hymns 
and prayers and ritual used in tlie religions 
ceremonies, leaving to the few that lifelong 
nlisorption in learning which was one condition 
of attaining supreme bliss. 

The sacred obligation to teach, laid upon 
every one of the higiier caste, was accom- 
plished in general hy oral instruction, which 
imparted to the privileged the religious iih'as 
and caste obligations that made up tlie ehiof 
concern of life. As the social organization 
dcveloiied, thero gradually grew up separate 
schools of literature, of law, of Vedanta, anti 
even .Hcparale schools of astrology or astronomy 
find of medicine. 

While the Hrahmauie, tw 5>auakvit fiehools of 
learning reached hut a small fringe of tho 
immeii.so populatiuii, the village school jjad a 
much witliT range. It was an integral part 
of the village life, which, like the ca>slc system, 
jllust rales the organizing genius of the Braii- 
nians. The soil, chief .source of wealth in tliat 
ngi'ifMiUural land, was {.•unlrollc(j by the eoni- 
numiiy, though not to the exclusion of private 
ownership. The civil ofiires — headman, ae- 
connlant, priest, sohoolmast('r, etc. — were 
hereiUtary in familie.s, ami carried for the in- 
cumlieiil an allotment from the villnge Innd, 
The various induslnal arts, carpentry, ])otUfrv, 
weaving in cotton and .silk, leather work, 
stijnc cutting, anil the liigher art.s fostered 
by royal luxury and by the religious cere- 
monials, — architecture, sculpture, ami the 
goldsmith *.s art, — were also hercxlitary. The 
craftsman, like the civil oflicer.s, had his allot- 
ment of the village la mis, a ml he was, more- 
over, a member of a guild which hud right.s 
and obligations of its own. Thus i ad us trial 
art witft n product fmmly traiuiug. 

The village school {patimh), like the village 
itself, was foumlod on the sanction of tlie 
JSImtraft (books of sacred laws). In it.s primi- 
tive form it was a mere elas.s of village boys 
from live years td age to leu or twelve yoiu.s, 
sons of petty land owners, tradrr.s, anti cul- 
tivators, assembleiJ around the in aster, undt'r 
a .spreading tree or in u shed. Tht? i list met ion 
was oral, and as each boy had his own task, 
the older pupils taught the younger. Tracing 
the letters on a .sandbonrd with the fingers, 
ami afterwanis on the ground with u crayon, 
constituted tlie earliest exercises; later, words 
and .senlenec.i Nverc wnUen on palm haif or 
on prepared wooden tablets, with a reed pen 
dipped in charcoal ink; the numeration tables, 
iinmoy, weights, measuro.s, and simple accu mUs 
coinpleted the eoiirso of instruction, la some 
parta of Imlia, cspceiaHy hi the Puii'iab, 
liiere were attempt.^ at regular gradation of 
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classes, and in tlto trading centers, there 
was a class of schools termed LancU, in which 
boys leamotl to write a special business char- 
acter. The village schools, in which only the 
vernacular language was used, were entirely 
distinct from the Sanskrit colleges {tok). The 
former had an eminently practical aim ; what- 
ever JormaUve inliacucc tVicy cxeicised was 
due to the porsonnl character of the teacher, 
to the ethical maxims Avluch were copied and 
recited, and to the stories and verses rehearsed 
to the pupils. 

The Brahmanic system of caste and easto 
education in its full dovelopmcnt was linaltecl 
to the “ middle land ” of India; that in, to 
the region north of the Ylndhya range com- 
prising the river systems of upper India with 
their fertile valleys; but the village system, 
and the religion of Brahma spread throughout 
India. 

Antagonistic hifiuences, — Every religious 
movement that subscqucnily dcvolopcAl in 
India was a reaction against Brahmanic domi- 
nation, the tyranny of castoi and the monopoly 
of learning. Chief among these reactions was 
Buddhisni, which prevailed over Northern 
India from the sixth century n.c. to the eighth 
century when it was driven out of tho 
Indian peninsula by the persecutions of tho 
Brahmans. Buddhism left no schools in the land, 
but it struck at the heart of Brahmanism 
by its doctrines and its re{?ognition of secular 
teachers. (See Buodiia and Buddhism.) A 
similar influence was exerted by the Sikhs, the 
Protestants of the Punjab, wtio arose in tho 
fifteenth century, and whose schools renutiu to 
the present time. 

Mohainmcjfanhm, — The Mohammedan re- 
ligion was introduced into India by an alien 
people in the eleventh century, and its power 
and perinaiionce were assured by the os tab- 
lislnnent of the Mogul empire in Ihc sixteenth 
century. The first revelation to Mohammed 
is contained in a single verse of the Koran: 
“Road in the name of thy Lord! ” In obedi- 
ence to this command, every mosque in India, 
like the cathedrals of Entope, had a seliool 
atUiched, in which children were taught the 
Arabic alphabet and selected verses of tho 
Koran. In the higher schools, which were 
supported by imperial grants and private 
bounty, learned Mohammedans taught Arabic, 
the sacred language of the Koran, and Persian, 
IhG languttgc of the voynl clvcle ami of the 
(?mirts of law, where Moslem rule was estah- 
lislied. To the study of language wore tuUled 
rhetoric, logic, literature, law, and crude 
science. All students were welcome, and tlie 
Persian schools became a common meeting 
ground for Hindu and Moslem youths; even 
women were not ignored in the scheme nf mi- 
vcnsal in.sh‘uctioti. 

The Mosloin teachings operated ns an organ- 
izing influence among the outcasts and the 
ai)origiiinl lrii)es; and at the same time they 


modified the rigid caste nnlions of the Brah- 
mnns thcinselvea. As a consequence, many 
treasureg of Vcdic literature were translated 
into the vernaculars. 

At the advent of British rule in the seven- 
teenth century the population of India was 
comprised aubstantialiy in the two great bodies, 
Hindus and Mohammedans, In about ti^c pro- 
portion of four to one. In this comparison 
aborigines, who in 1872 numbered five aud a 
half million in a total of 191,096,803, are not 
included. Unlike as were the principles of 
the two systems, the effects of their intellectual 
disciplines were similar. Both gave excessive 
dcvelopmeut to the memory and fostered a 
passion for abstract reasoning, q^ualitics which 
must be kept in mind in the endeavor to esti- 
mate the progress of Western education in the 
empire. Schools of both systems, in number 
about 40,000, are still in operation, as shown 
tho government reports. Many of the old 
village Rcliools have been transformed Into 
modern primary schools, and a few Sanskrit 
and Persian higher schools partially trans- 
formed into niodcrn colleges. 

As to the exislciice, general cbnractor, and 
wide diffuBion of the ancient schools, all au- 
thorities agree; but no statistical measure of 
thoir^ operations was attempted before the 
English occupancy. Investigations carried on 
in three presidencies, Madras, Bombay, and 
Bengal, between 1823 ami 1835, showed about 
the same condUioii in aB. The most complete 
of these investigations ivas made in Bengal by 
Mr. W. Adams 'who reports 3355 .schools with 
41,247 pupils lu n nopulatioii of 7,789,189. 
Mr. Adams esti mated that of the adult male 
population about 5,65 per cent could rend and 
wrjte. 

The Transition Period. — The British East 
India Company wa.s incorporated by the 
British Cloveriiment in I (300, under the title 
of the Governor and Company of Mcrclmnts 
of London trading in the East Indies, and 
soon after received the charge of Bengal from 
the Emperor of Delhi, During the first cen- 
tury of the Company’s operations nothing was 
done in regard to education in their over- 
iiiercasing domain. The work was begun by 
missionnrie.s, who followed the triulcrs early in 
lluj eigliteeiitli ceiitniy, and for a hundred 
years more the record of English educational 
efl'ort in India is solely that of missionary 2 cal 
reenforeed at a few points by private under- 
takings, No action was taken by the govern- 
ment in the matter until 1813, when, U])Oii tho 
renewal of the East India Company’s charter, 
a clause was introduced providing for an annual 
expenditure of 100,000 rupees (oqui valent at 
that time to $50,000), by the Company’s 
Court of Divectovs, for education lu Iudia> 
The appropi’iiition was oxiientlod largely in 
scholarships to enable promising students to 
attoncl the existing schools, and for some time 
the government merely supplemculed inisslon- 
400 
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ary and priA^atc agencies with n constantly 
increasing oflort at their organizntioiu The 
entire period^ from the heginning of the eicht- 
eenlii century until the middle of the nme- 
tccutli, when the Indian government was 
charged with full responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the native population, mny be regarded 
fis a period of transition from ancient to 
modern eonilitions. It prepared the way for 
a general system of native education ou Euro- 
pean lines and under government direction. 
Two esscntinl conditions of tho system were 
worked out in missionary schools: the use of 
tho vernaculars in the instruction of the masses; 
nnd the place of English in the scheme of 
higiier education. The former was accom- 
pifshed by the work of Carey, Ward, and 
Marshnian in the Baptist mission at Seram- 
porc. Theso men, all oriental scholars of 
note, devoted themselves to the double task 
of teaching the humbler natives and translat- 
ing modern textbooks into tho languages 
familiar to Hindu and Mohammodnii scholars. 
The question of English was practically settled 
by the action of Dr. Alexander DuH, who 
arrived at Calcutta in 1830 as the represonia- 
tive of the General Assembly of the Scotch 
Church. Ignoring all precedents, this ener- 
getic leader at once opened a school in Cal- 
cutta with the express purpose of making 
English the medium of Instruction in the 
Bcience and literature of Europe. The success 
of tho school and Dr. Duff’s articles on the 
subject, in the home papers, played a promi- 
nent part in the famous controversy of 1834. 

While the mission schools were thus pushing 
forward on new lines, the private institutions 
established during this period — tho Moham- 
medan College founded by Warren Hastings 
in Calcutta in 1780 and a Sanskrit College 
established in 1701 at Benares by a wealthy 
English resident — followed oriental models, 
and thus prevented a sudden and disastrous 
break between old interests and new iiiirposcs. 

In 1823 the Indian goverumont created a 
committee of public instruction to take charge 
of the annual appropriation for the work and 
of tlio institutions which had come under 
government control. These included one Eng- 
Iisli ami six oriental colleges, together with a 
number of elementary schools in Bengnl. The 
committee became the organ of tho govern- 
ment for education, and local committees were 
appointed to supervise the institutions that 
had the benefit of the fund, and to report to 
the central committee. In 1833 the annual 
appropriation was increased from 100,000 to 
1,000,000 rupees ($50,000 to $500,000), after a 
hot debate over the question of llie language 
to be adopted ns the medium of higher educa- 
tion fostered by the government in Iiulia. 

The opportune arrival of Lord Maeaulay in 
India as the Legislative Member on the council 
of the Governor-General settled the contro- 
versy in favor of the English language. Ma- 


caulay's Minute on the .subject, bearing dale 
Feb. 2, 1835, was followed by ii prordunm- 
tion issue! I i)y the Govcraor-Cleneral, Lnrtl 
Ikntiuck, on the 7th of Match of the same 
year, which declared that " the chief aim of 
the educational nolicy of Govern inciU should 
be to promote a kuowlerlge of European lilera- 
ture and science.’*^ The use of Kio gavoni- 
ment grants in printing oriental hooks was 
discontinued, nnd the funds thus set free were 
thenceforth applied to promoting Europenn 
studies through the mediiiin of the Engli.sh. 

As a eonseejuenee of this decision English 
schools were opened in all the provinces. 
Hoogly College (Bengal), ehtal)lishe(l in lS3fi, 
enrolled 1200 students, and an annex was at 
once provided. SUliatica for lHt3 gave a 
lota! of fifly-one scliool.s otkI cnllcgos under the 
govern moil t, compri.siiig 8200 soliolnrH. Of 
Uicse 5132 were studying English. Moreover, 
Chiistian, Mohanunednn, and Hindu hoys, with- 
out regard to caste, came together, prompted 
by the common flcsirc to learn the English 
language. The motive was obvious; the c.x- 
pcricnce of CLUiturics had taught tho im lives 
the advantage of knowing the language of their 
rulers* in the case of ICnglisli, expectation was 
stimulnted by tho (leclarod punjoses of tho 
government to admit trained natives to posts 
of importance. The principles laid down in 
Macaulay's Minute liavn never .‘?inec Ijcen 
surrendered ; but the claims of the classic learn- 
ing of India were recognized in 1831) 1 ) 3 ' « 
minute restoring for its maintenance an annual 
grant of 25,000 rupee.s. 

During this period advance was made tii all 
the provinces. In Bengal higher edueatimi 
received chief attention; in the Bombay 
Pre-sideney the foundations of a public system 
of education were firmly laid by the vigorous 
action of Governor Elphinstonc; in Madras 
native and misslonury infiuemres prevailed; in 
the Northwestern Provinces a model sy.stein of 
vernacular .schools was (l(?ve!opcd tli rough tho 
endeavors of Mr. Thomason, the Lieiitiumiit- 
Governor; in the Punjab, wliieli (lid not eoiiuf 
under the authority of llu? Company till 18 IP, 
a marked impetus was given to the indigenous 
Bchools and college.s. 

Before the clo.se of the period all tin? iigeiieiea 
of education, still at work in Brillsh Jinlin, 
missionary and private, luunieipal, proviueiul, 
and governmental, were fully e.'jliihli.slud. 

The Government System. — Dtjimiinnulnl 
J^criod. — 111 1853, when the renewal of the- 
East India Company's churlct was under 
consideration, the feeling of the English nation, 
aroused to the rcspnrisihilit.v for this distant 
possc.ssion, foumi free expression. In the year 
following the education of the whole people of 
Iiulia was assumed as a state dut 3 ’, and the 
Court of Directors ‘Mail! down with fulne.sri 
aiul precision the principles tliat were to guide 
the Iiulian Government in tlio performance of 
this great task." Their dispatch of 1854 
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forms the permanent charter of education in 
India, In a sense this cclehrated documeivt 
was simply the declaration of principles drawn 
from tho experience of a century, and already 
fornmlatod in Lord Macaulay's Minute and in 
orders Issued hy Ijord lientuiek and Ijord 
Auckljincl, acting in llicir cajiacity as Gov- 
ernors'Goneral. But the Minute of 1854 gave 
to these principles the commanding sanction of 
the British government, and expressed the 
conviction and will of a nation. The main 
fcaturc.s of the policy thus announced were; 
(1) the constitution of departments in the 
several provinces or presidencies for th(j aci- 
ni inis tratioii of education; (2) the establish- 
ment of universities at tho nrosidcncy towns; 

(3) the support of training schools for teachers; 

(4) the maintenanee of the existing government 
colleges and high schools, and the increase of 
their mimbor when necessary; (5) the estah- 
UaUmciit of new middle schoohi; (0) increased 
attention to vernacular schools, indigenous or 
other, for elementary education; (7) the in- 
trod uo lion of a system of government grants 
iu aid; and (8\ inspection and pcviodienl vepevts, 

The instructions advised the largest freedom 
to local initiative, and insisted that govern- 
ment aid for education should supplement and 
be proportioned to the local oxpoiuliture. 
The importance of higher cduealion was em- 
phasized both in deference to the spirit of tho 
people and as a means of preparing natives to 
enter in duo proportion upon administralivo 
and ofliclal careers; tho importance of female 
education wns urged, and as regards govern- 
ment institutions, it was ordered that (ho 
“ education convoyed in them should bo 
strictly secular.’' 

Special reference was made iii the dispatch 
to the need of colleges of medicine and civil 
eiiglueoring, and grants wore authorized for 
st'hools of industry and design after tlie model 
of schools inainlained by Dr. Huntei- at Ma- 
dras, and by Sir Jamsetice .Teejeehhoy at Bom- 
hay. The plan worked out by Dr, Monat of 
the Bengal eommitico, for an agricultural 
division in each zillah or dislriei school , was also 
eiulorscd. U was an v\U-inelufcive scheme 
anticipating dcinands \v\mh have not yet 
boon fully met in highly advanced nations, 
and which in Imlia Inuf noeossarib^ to wait 
vipon ihv slow dismlogvfttum of U>ug-eslab- 
lishecl institutions, customs, and prejudices. 

In 185S the Bast India Conipuny censed to 
exist and the govcrnineut of Imlia passed to 
Iho Crenvn. Tbeie followed the Dispatch o! 
1851), issued by the Secretary of State for 
India, wdiich reiterated and confirmed the pro- 
visions of the earlier dispute)*, with a single 
exception. The grntU-in-aid system had failed 
fo promote vernacular education, and it was 
declared that this purpose could only ho 
realized l^y the direct action of the provincial 
governments. 

The CommisHion of 1882. — The system of 


education, started under government auspices 
and aided by grants from the general treasury, 
was mainly dependent for its development 
upon the education departments of the several 
provinces. ^ These departments naturally fa- 
vored the inteveBts of higher edwealion, which 
course accorded with the prevailing native 
tendencies. _ For fifty years very little progress 
was made in the work of popular instruction; 
a mere frmgc of the people in the immediate 
vicinity of the presidency towns was reached. 
Moreover, the select company of native stu- 
dents that pa»sscd throu^i the schools and col- 
leges, so far from helping to raise the average 
level of tlio nation, were drawn aw'ay from its 
vital' concerns. Tho education prohlom was 
comidicntcd, also, by other conditions fostered 
by English rule, especially as the.so had tended 
to exalt the Hindu race, llie powerful Mara- 
thas of the south and the quick-witted llengali, 
above their former masters, the Moliammedam. 
The menace of tho situation was fully compre- 
hended by Lord Ripon, Viceroy of India 
from 1880 to 1884, and in tho second year of 
his administration he evcatccl a commission 
charged with tho duty of examining into the 
educational system and advising as to the 
means of ovoreomiug the dense ignorance of 
the mnaaes and wcUUng together the antagonis- 
tic races by common interests and scntiiucnts. 
Tho Commission, which was remarkable both 
in its incmbcrsliiii and its exhaustive inothods, 
adhered strictly to the principles of the Dis- 
patch of 1854, !>ui urged as a matter of .supreme 
importance the spread and riuniieial support 
of primary education. For tins purpose it 
was declared that niilivc^ method>s must be 
followed; ])arlicular attention paid to the edu- 
cation of women; the confidence of the Mo- 
hammedans secured; ami the backward races 
brought under modern iiillucncos. The most 
imporlant outcome of the Inhor-s of this coin- 
mission -was the increase of the central au- 
thority iu the general <lireelion of cduotilioiK 
The change in tins resjjcct is indicated by tlic 
series of quinquennial reports on the progress 
of education in India is.sued under goverii- 
mout orders, the first of the series covering 
the period 1S81-1882 to 18SC-1887, and by 
the creation in 1002 of the ofHee of Director- 
General of Education in India. 

The Comynimon of 1004. — The Tcsoludon 
of 1904 was the outeoino of special inquiries 
and conferences ordered by Lord Curzon, in 
view of unsatisfactory coudition.s di.scloso(l by 
the third quinquennial report (1892-1803 to 
1806-1897) on tlie progre.ss of education. From 
this report it appeared that after a temporary 
advance, primary cdueatioii was on the decline. 
'Hic political dcvelonmeut that had taken jdace 
Bniee 1882 made I lie evil more alarming than 
at tlie earlier date; at the same time tlio rela- 
tion of primary od neat ion to tho on tiro sy-^tom 
was more fully comprehended than ever be- 
fore, The higlior institutiona had stimulated 
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an nrlificial craving for official life, and like the 
inferior schools ha<l failc^l to reach the vital 
intenests of the country, iLs iiulustrial needs 
and social welfare, lienee the Rosolution 
coin pro heiicletl the whole system in a common 
criticism and called for reform in its conscious 
aims Olid formal processes, Special stress 
was placed upon the iK?cd of higher .‘schools 
of ngi'i culture und technical arts; upon instruc- 
tion ill aciencu and its practical applications 
which foster ohsorvatioii and reflection upon 
natural phenomena as a feature of secondnry 
fiolinols. 

The rcKolulicn voiced the convictions of 
many of the leading minds of the Empire' but 
it went far beyond the expression of opinion, 
ainl in no unccrlaiji terms declared the purpose 
of the viceroy to employ all the forces at his 
command for the aceompfishmeiit of the pro- 
posed reforms. The sincerity of this purpose 
IS indicated iiy subsequent reports. These censed 
to he merely exhaustive summaries, and gave 
signs (if vigorous aetivity,^ This is especially 
true of the series of occasional reports issued 
from the office of tlie Dii‘ector-(lom:nd. These 
dt?nl with particular phases of education, point 
out defects, furnish .suggestions, and follow 
instruction with the rocorcl of exijcrt inspection. 
The cfTect is seen in tlic practical tendenoics 
every where imparted to education and in in- 
creased appropriations for^ the ^ work. The 
example is followed hy native chiefs who are 
n*spmisihle for education in their respective 
states. la schools for princes conducted under 
th^^ joint siipervisioti of Ihittsli and native nuthor- 
illes, lbcsi5 future rulers become liabiluatcd 
U) W(!Stern ideas and not only apply the educa- 
tion nl system of tlio British provinces to their 
own stat(!s Init ill several instances set the 
advanced pace. 

Features of the System. — The reduction 
of the provincial reports on education to a iinb 
fled scheUKi of statist leal presentation was one 
of the ebief outcomes of the Ckjimnissioii of 
1SS2. Mnintaineil by tlie suhsctpiout quin- 
qinumlul reports, this scliemo makes it possible 
to grasp the common features of the .systeni of 
edtiealion as it has worked out in lliirdilTerent 
provinces, ami tlius to form same couceptimi 
of the slat<* and jirogress of the work in spite of 
its magnitude and ulmust infinite variety of 
detail, 

,1 dm in is( mt urn . — The I) iree tor-Cicnoral of 
Education in India 1ms no nuthority oyer 
schools and collcgc.s, the xvork of his oflicc being 
that of general auptjrviston and udvitt', made 
efl’ective by his voice in the dislrihution of 
government approfiriiitious for eduenlion. The 
jirovliLcial education departments administer 
the govornment appruprinlion and have general 
direct ion of public (rducalion in tlicir iv.spec- 
tive divisions, and, in .soino eases, the direet 
niiiiingement of pulilic schools. As a rule, how- 
ever, these are luuler lh(‘ control of district, 
rural, or tuunicipal hoards. Departmental super- 


vision is maintained hy means of iiuspcctors, 
of whom tho larger proportioa are recruited in 
England. The priinapals of tho government col- 
leges, and a certain ])ronorlion of the profes- 
sors are also drawn directly from Englimd. 

By their examinations and the power of filTil- 
iating colleges, the universities have from the 
first controlled tho system of higher oducatum. 
Additional pow'crs wen; eon fern id upon them 
by the Universities Act of Mar. 21, HHM, 
embodying the roforniH propoK(;d! by tlu‘ reso- 
lution issued by Lord (hirzon. The act mill i pr- 
ized the universities to in.stitute regular in- 
spection of the collcgt's and provide for their 
transformation into teaching bodies witli power 
to make full provision for tho promotion of 
study and research. 

Colleges and secondary schools come williin 
the sphere of university innuoiice, Tlic eol- 
lege.s arc subdivhlod into (a) arts college.**, of 
winch the majority are English, nnd a few ori- 
eiital, ami (6) professional colleges of law, medi- 
cine, and engineering. Tlicir courses of instruc- 
tion are regulated hy tho degree exainiiiations, 
Secondary schools are subdivided into (ri) liigh 
and (fj) middle .schools; the former teach ui> to 
the mntriculiition standurd and arn all Eng- 
lish schools. The middle secofiidary schools 
may be cither Englisli or vernacular schools; the 
latter correlate with tlie primary sehools and in 
the inujority of the provinciH are eUsscri with 
llieni. There are also special schools, of which 
the most imporlnnt are for training teaclmrs; 
others arc technical and induatrial. ^ 

All schools mid colleges recognized hy the 
cducalion deparlmcnt are cbisyed ns public; 
hence, the term applies to insliUilion.s e.dab- 
lislicd mid main tamed by public authorities, 
and also to those umler pn vale mnniigeinent 
which conform to the ofilcml ivgulatunis. Tins 
latter, which are estnhlishcil und couduelcd 
by religious or other association a, and also by 
private individuals, may be aided by public 
fundSj or unaided and simply rccugntzed. 

It IS iiecessniy to have lliese {listinrtions in 
mind in order tu uiidcrslmid tlie dtjtniled sta- 
tistics presented in the goveriimeiit reports; 
they are of interest also tis il hi si rating the 
cout'sc of the English goveniinont hi utilizing 
nil the ngeiicics of cdiientioii and grmhmlly 
bringing I hem into a well-mdered system, Tim 
distinction between inslitulionH under pul die 
aiui those umler private inumigement inay, how- 
ever, be disregarded in a summarized .slute- 
ment of Ibeir operations. 

Sources of Income. — TUq expenditures for 
ecbieiitioii are met by (1) provincial roveniie.s; 
(2) local or district funds; (9) niuniediml funds; 
(d) fui'S, and (n) other iirivalc funds. Truvin- 
eiiil n;v(‘hues consist of that jiurtion of geiioruj 
ttixalidu allotted to a province wliieh the local 
guvcrnninnt devotes to education. 

Local funds prtkpcrly consist of that portion of 
local taxation which tlistrici or local Innirds de- 
vote to cduuatiou, Tlio system of local taxa^ 
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tion varies greatly in the several provinces. 
In Home cn>se.s there is a fixerl ccas,^ or rate, on 
agricultural laiicU for education; in otlicrs, a 
proportion of the general land tax (cess) must 
1)0 devoted to education; in otlicrs, tolls and 
siuuUu' levies take the place of a land tax. ^ Mu- 
nicipal funds simply consist of that portion, of 
miinicijml taxation which is devoted to educa- 
tion, Qua of tliQ features of the visit of the 
King-Emperor to India in 1911 was the annoimcc- 
inent of a grant of fifty laklis ($1,66C,6G5) ‘‘to 
the piQtuoiiotx o£ truly popular education/^ 
Farther grants in future years arc also promised. 

Operations of the System. — Enrolhncnl -- 
From the latest quinquennial report covering 
the period 1902 to 1907, it appears that the 
enroll men t in all classes of institutions sus- 
taining any relation to the government \Ya3, at 
thu latter date, 4,744,480, If to this number 
be added the 044,162 students in schools known 
to, but having no voltiUon with, the education 
dcjiartinent-^tliab is, Arabic, Sanskrit, and 
imligenous vernacular schools, the grand total 
is 5,3&8,G32, pupils and students. Disregard- 
ing the independent intligcnotts schools, the 
distribution of the pupils in the different classes 
of \uibUc in&tUutlona at the beginning and end 
of the period covered by the quinquennial re- 
port, and also for the later year 1908, is shown 
in the following table: — 

PUPILS BY CLASSES OP INSTITUTIONS 
Per 

1301-1002 lOOfi-1007 

creoje 

. . . 17.051 7.1 

]>roa>.<)Aionnl collcijca 6.»5S 0,250 10.0 

Sccuiulary aclioola . 023.703 7lS.Si2 14.6 

Prinmry Hcliottla , . 3,204,330 3,O37,S00 22.0 

echoola . . 30,380 08,101 «7,0 

'I'otn! , , . . 3,880,403 4.744,480 22,0 

NumluT in Inslliu- 
UuniJ Mmlcf pTivniD 

imiiiji^cinctit . . 2,010,852 3,088,513 10.0 

Nvitiil>cr in ihBtkU' 
tioii!! under pubKo 

imina^cmcnt « . 1,230,041 I,0d6.,0fi7 33.6 


Ikkdive Hialm of the Several Provinces in 
lUyard to Edvcalion. — While the recent action 
of Ihu central government of India has irn- 
parted vigor and unity to the educational 
work, it is, after all, an interest over which each 
province has indopendeiit control; hence, for 
an adequate conception of ^ its development 
each province sliould be viewed separately. 
The following summary, covering the enroll- 
ment in nil cjnsacs of institutions by provinces^ 
may sufiiec lo show the relative extent and vigor 
of modern education in each. 

The stntistic.s following fall into two groups: 
one iiortninlng to popular education as the 
term is generally uiuleratood; the other to the 
education of those classes from whom the diree- 
tivc forces of the Empire, the professions, the 
civil service, cto., aro recruited. 
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Mndrna . . « 

38 . 210.302 

740,028 

875,000 

per cent 
2.3 

Bi>mbay . . . 

25 , 471.368 

5 jG 8 ,'J 02 

040.777 

2.5 

Bengal . . * 

62 , 069,809 

1 , 618,022 

1 , 216,011 

2.3 

Uhited Provinces 

47 , 601,782 

368.405 

630,897 

l.L 

I’unjub . . - 

20 , 330 , 3.39 

182.303 

231,895 

1,2 

Burma . . . 

10 , 477,608 

102,748 

227.128 

2 .a 

Eastern BotiRnl 




and Assam 

30 , 788.134 

102,403 ' 

749,087 

2.4 

Ccidml Prov- 
and 


Bevnr . ♦ . 

1 13 , 3 W ,610 

1 405,052 

237,100 

1.7 

NortK-^Vest 
Frontier Prov- 

180,007 

' 4,325 

4,365 

2.4 


Inco . . . 
Totals . . 

2 , 12 { 5,480 

12,055 

10,001 

Q .7 

241 , 204,063 

3 , 880,493 

4 , 744,480 

1 2.0 


1 Asmmonly. 


The enrollment in primary schools is the 
natural index to the state of popular educa- 
tion in a country; but on account of the pecul- 
iar position of women in India, the number of 
girls in school must be disregarded in an esti- 
mate of general progress. The enrollment in 
schools for boys in 1907 was 3,031,000, equiva- 
lent to 20.5 per cent of tho boys of scliool-going 
age, In other words, above fourteen million 
boys had not been brought into tho primary 
schools. NevcrtUeloss, tho increase iri this 
respect above 1902 was marked, amounting to 
021,539, pupils, or an average annual increase 
of 124,307. 

Primary Education — Formerly reading, writ- 
ing, and elementary art thmelic were the limit of 
attaiumenta for pupils in the vernacular acliools. 
At present the following additional subjects 
are compulsory in the number of provinces in- 
dicated iu each case by parciitheais: Kinder- 
garten methods for infant classes (4); drawing 
(4); object lessons (5); geography (7); history 
as a separate subject (3); singing and vecitatioua 
(2); hygiene (4); agriculture, either alone or 
included with object lessons (7); additional 
science aubject.q (2); mcnauration (4) ; physi- 
cal exorcises (7). The following are optional 
in several provinces, but nowhere compulsory: 
Dngliali, Persian, and manual work for pupils 
above the infant classes. 

This increased scope hn.s Ijeeii accompanied liy 
fipccial adjustments of tho programs to the 
dilTeront demands of urban and rural life and 
by endeavors to excite the interest of pupils 
and parent-3 in what are termed “ middle ver- 
imcular schools.” These schools; which in some 
provinces are classed with the secondary schools; 
are the crown of the vernacular system; upon 
them depends the welfare of the lower schools, 
since they supply to the latter the best qualified 
tcachcra. The enrolUnent iu the Tniddle schools 
increased from 168, 70C in 1902 to 184,132 in 
1907, or 16 per cent. Their normal growth, 
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however, is prevented by the fact that parents 
who arc willing to keep their boys in school to 
the age of fifteen or sixteen years prefer an Anglo- 
vcniaeular school, since in most forms of cleri- 
cal employment oven a smattering of English 
has value. Unfortunately teaching pays lc.s.s tlmn 
the lo\Yer forms of clerical work, and this con- 
dition cannot bo changed without nu enor- 
mous expenditure. For the five years 1902 to 
1907, the expenditure for primary education in- 
cronseil from 10,545,000 Rs. ($3,395,490) to 
13,671,000 lls. ($4,402,062); or from $1,05 to 
$1.11 per capita of enrollment. But this en- 
rollment, as already shown, ia a very small 
proportion of the total population of school 
age. 

Teachers of Primary ^ or Vernacular Schools. — 
The official reports of education in India, as 
a rule, give very meager data with respect to 
the teachers employed in the primary schools. 
There is iv tra<litioniil respect for the office 
winch gives the teacher some advantage, but 
the changing standards of social values threaten 
to undorniiiiG this iunucnco, and the pecuniary 
considerations arp assuming more nnd^ more 
importance. Hence the slight increase in the 
pay of teachers is noted as tlie eliicf element of 
recent iraprovemont in the conditions of tlio 
acrvice. Provision for training teachers is also 
increasing, and there has been marked advance 
in the staiidards aiwl method.s of preparation for 
the work, so far at least us tliesc are set forth 
in official regulations. Maiiras, the only prov- 
ince that has recently reported the item, had, 
ill 1907, a force of 30,000 teachers in the 21,379 
primary sehoois for boys, enrolling 692,400 
pupils. This is at the rate of one teacher for 
twcnty-lhrce pupils. In 1002 it was found 
that the average tliroughout India was one 
teacher to every twenty-six pupils. 

During the quiiuiuennium, salaries have been 
improved in the schools of Madras under public 
management, and a system of grading has been 
adopted which olTers jirospects of promotion in 
schools employing niorc than two (eachcr.s. In 
small schools, where the grading cannot be ap- 
plied, the trained teachers receive about two 
rupees a month mon; than the untraijicd teacli- 
ers. Under this system the minimum pay 
is eight rupees a month; from this amount 
it rises by successive inercmenls to forty rupees 
or from $2.59 to SI 3. In eastern Bengal and 
As.sarn tl»e .sulariea range from three to ten ru- 
pees a month. 

Teachers of Secondary Schools, — In respect 
to their financial status and qualifications, 
teachers of secondary schools dififer radically 
from those omplo 3 ''cd in the vernaeulnr or pri- 
mary schools. As a rule, they are graduates of 
the colleges, and so far as i)osRiblo the* sehohis- 
tio educutioji is supplemented by professional 
training. 

Training Colleges and Schools. — The total 
number of training institutions for men teachers 
reported in 1007 was 318, with nn enrollment of 


8225 sludents. In these totals are included 
six training colleges for nmster.s of soeondary 
schools, with an enrollment of 270 stuileiils. 
For women Icaehors there wore sixty-thruo 
training schools, witli 1207 students. The total 
expenditure for these institutions in 1007 wna 
1,141,015 Rs. ($369,098). 

The ^foha)nmedan Prohlcm. — A favorable 
change in the attitude of the Mohammedans is 
indicated by the recent active coopernlion on the 
part of many of their !ea<lers in the provincial 
educational cnnfcronces; it may he inferred also 
from the fact that whereas in 1902 Mohnin- 
medanSj who constitute 22.2 per cent of the 
population, furnished only 18,8 per cent of all 
pupils, ill 1907 their proportion liud risen to 
19.5 per cent. 

Education of Girls, — Particular interest qt- , 
tacluis also to the increase in the mimher of girls 
brought into the scliools and to the eudeavcirs 
to adapt the instruction to Iheir aptitudes and 
social relations. Tlio advance in this respect' 
is duo in groat measure to the aroused interest 
of high-class natives in^ tho promotion of the 
cause. A signal indioatioti of this inti!re.st was 
the organization of a Social Rcforni conference 
in 1888 to consider means of ameliorating the 
condition of women in India. Tho eonferonce, 
wliich was attended by 6000 persons, inosUy 
Hindus, ivas held at Bombay at the same time 
as the notable assembly of the Iiulian National 
Oongres.*?. At the meeting referred to, the 
hitter, w’liieh has become up organ for the ex- 
pression of national aspiralians, numbered 
1SS9 represen la lives from every province of 
Iiufia. They gave strong support to tfu* Re- 
form Conference, and spread the spirit of its 
purposes throughout fiidm. 

This movomont rearrhes to the very root of the 
social life of the nation, and marks tho hreakiojr 
up of the most stubborn of it.s traditional cus- 
toms. Statistics as yet furai.sli no real nieasMro 
of its importance; they arc, mtlatr, valuable as 
a point of departure for CHtiiniUiiig its future 
progro.ss. Tho total miiiiher of girls in all clas.=ses 
of pulilie institutions in 1907, t.e. 579,618, was 
an increase of 186,180 above the total for 19t)2, 
They were (listribiiled an follows: 273 in Col- 
leges; (11,237 in seconilarj' s(dionls; 513,2-18 
in primary schools; 1267 in training schools 
for teacher.'^, aruj the remain ilcn* in otljcr special 
sedmok IL is intercsliiig to note that abuiit 
forty-two per cent of tlie girls under jiisirnclion 
were attending sehoois for hoy.s. The itMal 
enrollnumt w’us c{iuivu!c‘ut to 3.2 ])L'r cent of tlu* 
girls of .school age, as against 22.7 per coot, 
the corresimuding ratio for iioys. 

Secondary Schools. — The ccmrscs of study 
in secondary scluads arc dctermiiicil hy^ the 
matriculation cxamiaatimis of the univer.sUics. 
In several of the lu'ovinccs m(‘asure.s^ have 
been taken to organize .special eoiusi'S in the 
secondary schools with a view to pn-parfiig 
young nien for entrance upon business carcora; 
but this movement has made little progims as 
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yet, fthd fully 05 per cent of the l)oy» who pass 
tlirougJi the sccoiidaiy schools^ pursue the 
course leading to the matriculation exainiim- 
tioii. It follows that secondary schools and 
uiiiversitie»i in chiding tlic arts colleges an d 
jirofessional col legos afTiliated to the latter, in 


which students pursue their studies after 
matriculation, represent ci coritinuous course of 
liberal and professional education. The second- 
ary or preliminary course of study to tlio 
matriculation examination is represented in 
the following scheme: — 


COUnSE IN SECONDARY SCHOOI^ AS I*VDICATI3D BY THE REQUIREMENTS FOR MA- 
TRICULATION AT TUB UNIVERSITIES, ACIE FOR MATRICULATION 10 (MADRAS 
AND PUNJAIl. L-j) 


SUIIJECTB 1 

Rt:(}(j|ii»:Mi:NTa uv tub Univb unities 

VakuUa 

Miulrai 

HomlMy 


Punjab 

EnMll»U I 



Conipiilaory 

Elective 

Comj)ijlsory 

Compulsory 

Compulsory 

^ Compulsory 

AdiUtionnI iiifttlitiimiica . * * . 

None 

Nona 

None 

Nono 

History and «co«rRphy .... 

Boj)i«rnio 

nfid 

EItttivo 

Combined 

(m<I 

Coiiijnilaory 

Combined 

and 

Compulsory 

Cmnbincd 

nnd 

Compulsory 

Combined 

and 

Compulsory 

A flccond latiguAgo ..... 

Compulsory 

1 CoiDimbory 

CoiupulKory 

Elective 

Compulsory 

A cinaaicnl langu&go 

Cotnputsory 

Alternative 
wRVi a for* 
el^n lull- 
gimtte und 
eleciiviJ 

Alternative 
wUU Fronob 
Inil one uf 
tho two 
aoiiipnlxory 

Elective 

Compulsory 

An odditioniil clanalcnl Intigungo. 

Elective 

Notio 

None 

Electlv'o 

Elect! VO 

An Indian vcroacular 

Comi»u1sory 

EleetW* 
find nk«r- 
imtivo with 
a clasHieal 

lutlKUllfiO 

Cottipul^iory 

Eloctivo 

Elcctlvo 


Elcclivo 

Ciinijniltifiry 

C7oini>iitsory 

Elcclivo 

Eloctivo 

! 


> The coriipicto courdo h nrraiiKCHl for 11) your^ in tliu provitioos of Mrulrns, Unitre] Provinces, Ruriun, Aod 
Ae«)Am; for 11 yoara. Uunitmy, BcoKal, utid Coiitrnl Proviiieti.-i; for !) in the Punjab. 

Not>^ — Pliy^ioloRy tiiid hyttii'iio nrn clectivo nt Puojivb ; agricultoro and survoyini; olcatiyc nl Allah a- 
bad; drawji){{ ai AllnUabnd nml Punjab. 


Engliah in the ♦Scroado)*// ScMooh^ Colkgcs, 
and fyhfm'r-siVtV'.v. — Wliile I lie otl’orls (o develop 
veniaoular seliools htivc^ not lieen fruit loss, 
the leaching of Ilnglish still remains the )>ivutal 
] Joint of the government syslein of education. 
The stress of elTort in the secondary scluuils is on 
lids language. For example, of the totnl of 
7111,812 pupils (058,305 hoys, 55,(K17 girls) 
enrolled in sceomtary schools, 428,317 (305,513 
boys, 27,8t)t girls) were sliulying ICnglbli, ns 
against 101,031 taking a classical language ami 
6 L 1,30 1 (570,456 hoys, 1 4(1,035 girls) a veruueulviv. 
Ikipils who enter a higher institution pass the 
nialricijlutioii examination in wliicli Englisli 
IS uu uwvw'Uvhh* vctpUYemeiU. Whon the stu- 
dent has inutriculaled and ontemd oolh'ge, Ids 
stmlics arc pursued entirely in the English lan- 
\vheli)Gr he chooses the arts or tho scieuoe 
com\4o. The only exeepUon is the special 
course in oriental studie.s olfemtl in the Punjab 
UuwersHy. Uui of sUulouts In secondary 
schools, only a small number, about 11,U0{), 


annually pns.s the matriculation examination, 
am j still fewer push on for u university degree. 
The ilesire for Kn^liah is evidently the sign not 
so much of a pn.ssion for modern learning, as of 
the stronger passion for an inu nod into means 
of livelihood mid a paasport to the favor of the 
rulers. 

Higher Education, — The niunher of ad- 
vuueeil dcKvees couferrird by the five iiuivor- 
si ties in 11)07 was 887. In this nujubur 
llaelielur of Laws is represented by 088 dijilo- 
inas, luul Master of Avis by 105. 

Movements in Highp' KilnaUion. — Among 
the important movenumls ^ in India in that 
whieb is furnishing new motives to student life. 
Tlicse arc sii])pliod not only hy tin? reorganiza- 
tion of tlie iiniversitie.s, inehiding the e.xpaiision 
of ibeir meilical and onginceving cDurses, but 
also by tlie develop men t of agricultural educa- 
tion. The first step in t his rlireetion was taken 
in IhOl by Ibo appointment of an Inspeetor- 
Cicnoral of Agriculture aided by a nucleus 
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TABLE SHOWING I- OR EACH PROVINCE OP BRITISH 
INDIA THE NUMBER OP STUDENTS IN ARTS COI^ 
LEGES, AND Tltlli RELAT/ONOr TflfS NUx\fBER TO 
THE ENROLLMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
IN pm MARY SCHOOLS 


Pno VINCES 

Nvmdeii 
OP Stu- 

iM Anxa 

Koa EvEnY Student 
IN A IIT» Col.bKOE» 
THKIU: ARC EN' 
nOIXEt> IN 


CoLEEans 

Secondary 

Bchoott 

Primary 

Bchoah 

Mndros . . ...... 

4687 

Pu^la 

Pupih 

15S 

Roiubay 

2747 

21 

211 

Bonsai 

6190 

30 

233 

Ecisicrn BengR! aoiI Asaatn . 

U07 

DO 

611 

Unltod Provinces .... 

3008 

28 

H4 

Piinjnh 

1598 

12 

101 

Burinn 

135 

392 

1272 

Central province nml Borar . 

274 

IQO 

002 

Nortfiwcfli Frontlor Provinoo . 

0 

22 

270 

409 


staff of agricultural experts, A further iiR- 
pulse WHS givoti to the work in 1903 by tlio 
donatiou of 5150,000 by an American gentle- 
man, Mr, Henry Phipps, the greater part of 
which sum was devoted to the establishment 
of the Imperial Agriculturnl College nnd Central 
Research Institute at Pusa in Borar, In 1005 
the government of India announced the in- 
tention of setting aside twenty lakhs of rupees 
(SO‘M,000) annually for the dovelopinorit of 
ngricii Rural experiment, research, demonstra- 
tion, and instniction in India, Local govern- 
ments and administrations wore consulted ns 
to the lines along wliich^ this development 
should be guided, and in an important dispatch, 
addressed to His Maiosty's Secretary of State 
for India, the government of India defined 
its general policy, 

The proposed scheme included the estab- 
lishment in each important province of an 
ngriciiltural college and research station, adi)- 
quatcly equipped with Inboratories nnd class- 
rooms, and possessing a farm of suitable size, 
the institutions to be conducted on the same 
general plan as that of the central college at 
Push. Progress has already been made in the 
practical application of the scheme. The staff 
at Pusa has been recently increased by the 
aiipofutment of a cotton specialist, and in (fie 
cl lief provinces a whole-time Director of Agri- 
culture has been appointed, with a staff of 
assistants, consisting usually of the principal of 
the agncuUural college, an agricultural chemist, 
an economic botanist, and one or two all- 
around agricultural experts.^ Nearly sixty ex- 
perimental farms, in addition to the demon- 
stration plots, have been established in various 
j)arta of the country. 

Relations have also been established between 
the Education and Agricultural dopartmonts 
for the control of rural education, and arrange- 
ments have already been made in some of the 
provinces for training village schoolmasters, 
for short terms, either at an agricultural col- 


lege or at the ordinary Irnining college if the 
latter has a farm attached. A ayatcm of 
forestry schools {q.v,) in alTiliation with the 
central school at Delira Dun ig also in course 
of development. 

The educational conference called by Lord 
Curzqn at Simla in lOOl laid great stress upon 
technical education, and as an immediate 
result a system of state Icchnicnl scholarships 
^vns instituted. The recipients are sent abroad 
to pursue definite courses of instruction in 
subjects connected with industrial science or 
research.^ During the quinquennium fifteen 
seholorshipa were awarded, and they arc now 
granted at the rate of ten annually. 

Tlicrc are at present la India no technical 
inatitutiona of the highest order, but this want 
will be supplied hy the Indian institute of 
Science, to be located at Bangalore, Mysore, 
The project owes its inception to the liberality 
of the late Mr. J. N, Tata and his family, who 
have donated for the purpose property in 
Bombay estimated to yield an annual income 
of Us, 125,000 (about $40,000) a year. The 
Mysore government and the conlrnl govern- 
ment have contributed liberally to the initial 
expenditure and permanent support of the 
Institute. It is inlondcd primarily to be a 
center of post-graduate study and research, 
partieuinrly in science, nnd condunted with a 
view to the application of science to Indian 
arts and industries, The constitution of the 
Institute will resemble that of a university 
which lakes entire responsibility both of 
teaching and examination. Its diplomas will 
be regtricted to its own students. 

The material benefits of the English system 
of education arc most strikingly shown m the 
awakened interest in the practical applications 
of science. To understand the spiritual change 
that is going on under the intmence of now 
ideals it is necessary to study the Indian 
press, to follow the pVoceedinga of the educa- 
tional conferences, of the National Indian 
Association, of the Imliaii National Congress, 
and the scientific inovemcnls ini tinted and 
financed by native citizens. The new vermicu- 
lar lit era lure ahow.H \Yhal British cdueation 
has done for th(‘ prc.Horvatiori of the native 
tongues, and reveals the spint of ideas 

find sontiinenls in a Hindu form. ^ In like 
manner the new religious organizations, the 
Brail ina Sainaj and the Ary a j?am:ii, mnbody 
religious eoiiecptions borrowed largely from the 

, 

Notwithstanding frequent outbursts of wild 
or menacing passions on the part of native 
leaders, their social ami political activities 
offer irresistible proofs of steady advance 
toward “ a higher otalc of society and a 
nobler ideal of domestic and individual life/' 
The movement thus summed up by Bir W. W. 
Hunter, one of the most eminent leaders Eng- 
land has furnished to this transforming Em- 
pire, has its root in the schools modeled uflur 
407 
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English types. Ita final stage ia foreshadowed 
in the recent admission of Hindus to the 
government Council, 

Cost oi Public Educ^iUon. — Tho total ex- 
penciiiure in 1907 was 559 Inkhs of rupees 
($17,999,200), as compared with 401 Inkhs 
($12,912,200) in tlie year 1902, nn increase of 
39,4 per cent in five years. OniittinK cost of 
administration, and other items pertnining to 
the sy.stem as a whole, the direct expenditure 
on public education was 45,579,102 rupees 
($14,512,071), which was applied as follows: 
for university education, including arts col- 
leges and professional colleges, 10.4 per cent; 
secondary schools, 33.1 per cent; primary 
schools, 34.1 per cent; special schools, 7.7 per 
cent; for buildings and equipment, 14.7, The 
proportion of the total expenditure borne by 
each contributing source, as already defined, 
was as follows: by provincial revenues (in- 
cluding government appropriations) 33 per 
cent; by local funds, 10.4 per cent; municipal 
funds, 3.6 per cent; fees, 20.6 per centj all 
other private sources, 17.6 per cent; additional 
public sources, 3 per cent, 

The realisation of the vital importance of 
education to the uplift of India was empha- 
sized by tho central government in 1902 by 
an ass\|»nmcnt of 40 lakhs ($1,288,000) annually 
for this purpose. Tho greater part of this 
fund has been devoted to primary education. 
In 1906. the government made a definite 
of 35 lakhs ($1,127,000) annually 
for primary education. At the same time 
6 Inkhs (8161,000) were assigned annually for 
universities and colleges, 2J lakhs ($80,600) 
for Euto^DeatL cducatioii., and 2^ lakhs ($8Q,5QQi 
for certain new departures in technical educa- 
tion . In addition^ an appropriation of 20 
lakhs ($644,000) is made annually to the 
agricultural department, a large part of which 
is devoted to tho improvement of agricultural 
colleges. Tho local governments have supijle- 
men ted these assignments by further provision 
from their own resources, so that the expendi- 
ture on education from public funds m the 
year 1907 was 296 lakhs ($0,631,200), as com- 
pared with 177 lakhs (85,609,400) in the year 
1902, an increase of 67 per cent in the five 
years. 

No detailed^ report of this vast system 
operating ill nine great provinces, comprising 
a popuhition three times as croat as that of 
the IJnlted Slates, has been issued sinco tho 
fifth quinquennial report, already cited, which 
brings the record to 1007. Official summaries 
for 1908 which have been given in a foregoing 
table show au increase of 20 per cent irv the 
total number of pupils in public institutions 
above the total for 1907, It is worthy of 
note that while there was very slight increase 
in the registration in colleges of nrta and pro- 
fessional schools, the increase in special schools, 
which include normal schools and technical 
institutions, was very nearly 60 per cent. 


The total expenditure for public education, 
wliich was equivalent to $18,000,000 in 1907, 
reached $20,000,000 the following year. 

A. T. a 
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INDIA, TRAINING FOR SERVICE IN. 
— See PuDWG Service, Tiuininq for. 

INDIAN NUMERALS. ~ See Notation, 

INDIAN TERRITORY. — Originally a 
sc|mrutc territory, sot apart largely for tlio 
liomea of several of the civilized IncUan tribes, 
but now included in the State of Oklnhomn. 
Its area was 31^000 square miles, and its density 
of population in 1900 was 12.6 persons to the 
square mile. Of the total population in 1900, 

77.2 per cent wore white, 9.4 per cent were 
negroes, and 13.4 per cent were Indians. 

Sec OiCLAHOMA, State op, E. P. C. 

INDIANA, STATE OF. — Indiana was 
organized as a separate territory in 1800, and 
was nclmitted to the Union as the nineteenth 
filatc in 1810. It is located in the North Cen- 
tral Division, and has a land area of 35,010 
square miles. In size it is about three fourths 
as large as Pennsylvania, and four and one 
half times ns large as Massachusetts. For 
administrative purposes, it is divided into 
ninety-two counties,^ and these arc in turn 
divided into townships. Cities and incorpo- 
rated towns are uaually segregated parts of a 
township. In 1910 Indiana had a population 
of 2,700,876 and a density of population of 

75.2 people to the square mile. 

Educational History, — The first school in 

the territory of which Ihcpc is any record wp 
taught by a French missionary at Vincennes in 
1793, and the second school was opened at 
Charleston in 1803. The first act of an educa- 
Hons} nature was j>as3€d by the drst territorhl 
legislature, meeting nt Vincennes, in 1806, 
This established {ho Vincennes University, 
and gave to tlie now institution the seminary 
township granted by act of Congress in 1804 
for tlio benefit of nn ingtitiiliou of higher learn- 
ing in the tevritory, Tliis institution was 
opened in 1810, maintained a feeble existence 
for a time, and in 1824 was declared extinct 
and its lands forfeited for the benefit of the now 
Indiana Seminary, afterwards University, at 
Hloomington. 

_ The constitution adopted in 1810 was par- 
ticularly noteworthy in that it was the first to 
throw careful safeguards around the various 
lands given by Congress to the state for educa- 
tion, and ill that it laid a mandate on the leg- 
islatiircj " as soon ns circumstances will permit, 
to provide by hiw for a general sj^stoin of edu- 
cation, ascending in regular gradation from 
township schools to a State University, wherein 
tuition shall be gratis and equally open to all.^^ 
In 1816 tho first school law was adopted. It 
merely provided for tho appointment of a 
fiiiporintendcut of the school section in each 
congressional township, who was to attend to 
the leasing of the land, and that, on petition 
of twenty housoholdors in any congressional 
township, nu election should bo held lo elect 


three trustees for the township, wlio were to 
open schools and to encourage educatiou. As no 
means of securing school revenue were provided, 
however, the remained a dead letter. In 
1818 the Governor was iiislructed to appoint a 
seminary trustee for eucli county, who was to 
accumulate and invest funds with a view to 
providing a county SGininary for each county. 
In 1824 another law was enacted, which made 
the system consist of rural schools, the county 
seminary, and the state seminary; rlefinitcly 
provided for the election of three trustees in 
each township; and made the beginnings of tho 
district system by giving the trusleo.s power to 
subdivide tlie township, locale ncliool ili.stricta, 
appoint district trustees, erect schoolhoiises by 
the manual labor of able-bodied residents, and 
examine teachers for the schools of the town- 
ship. This is the first general school law for 
tho state. Again no funds wore provided, so 
tiiat any schools that were opened were sup- 
ported by tho rale bill and by private sub- 
scriptions. 

In 1833 the district system was definitely 
substituted for the township system. Each 
district was to elect three district trustees for 
one-ycnr terms, who should exninino the 
tonchcTS and manage the school. Each dis- 
trict could {let ermine whether or not it would 
have a school, and no one was liable for school 
taxes unless no sent children to schnol Uc- 
ligious and private schools were to share 
equally in tho school revenue. By the laws 
of 1830 and 1837, householders might make 
contracts with leacliers to tench their children, 
under certain conditions. In 1841 the cul- 
mimtwii of proem^f of iivcefiir£t}hsi}on 
was reached by the enactment of n law which 
made the requirement of a teacher’s certifiento 
optional with the district trustees. In 1831 
tho beginnings of county supervision were 
made in a law which provuk'd lor the election 
of a school commissioner for each county, for 
a three-yoar term, whose duty it was to look 
after the funds of the local school corporations. 
In 1837 the beginnings of a county syslorn for 
llici examination of leachcrH was made by a 
law authorizing the circuit courts to appoint 
annually three examiners for eaeli county, but 
district trustees wore still alluweil to give such 
further examiimlions as they saw fit. In 1843 
the first state super vi-sion wnw iustiiutod by 
tlic designation of the State Treasurer to act 
cx ofwio t\H Superintendent {jf Common Schools, 
though the (.lutie.s assigned to him were almost 
entirely nuanciul. In 1811 all tho ])ropcrty of 
the district was made liable for a district tax to 
build a sehoolhousc, and the year 1849 marked 
the parlinl establishment of tlic principle of 
gciievnl taxation for sciiools. At the fall elec- 
tion of 1848 a popular vote of the state w^as 
taken on the question *‘Aro you in favor of 
free schools?,'* the result lieing 78,523 for and 
61,887 against. As an outcome of this vote, an 
optional law was oimclod which provided for 
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a general tax of ten cents on all property, and 
a poll tax of twenty-five cents, tins to remniii 
in the counties wiiere paid, and further permia- 
sion was granted to levy a local lax for scJiool 
buildings, furnishings, ami tuition. Tlic law 
was not to go into effect in any county until 
accepted by an aiTirmatiye vote of the people, 
which was finally done in 61 per cent of the 
counties. In counties accepting tlic law, the 
oflicc of county school commissioner, estab- 
lislied in 1831, was abolished, and Iiis duties 
transferred to the auditor; tlio number of 
district trustees was reduced from three to ono 
to the district; and a detailed sy.stem of re- 
ports and blanks was provided with a view 
to seeming better administration. Thia law 
marks the beginnings^ of a change from the 
policy of dccontrniization which began in 1824 
and reached its culmination in 1841. 

Very little educational progress had been 
made under the old constitution, and the pro- 
posal to hold a convention to frame n new con- 
stitution was seized upon as an opportunity by 
the friends of education. The now con.stitutiau 
of 1851 made it the duty of the legislaluve “to 
provide by law for a general and uniform 
system of schools, wherein tuition shall be with- 
out charge, and equally open to all enumer- 
ated the items that were to constitute the 
common school fund, and declared i I to bo a 

r jcrpctunl fund; forbade special and local 
egislntion with reference to schools and school 
funds; and provided for the election of a State 
Supenntendent of Public Instruction by popu- 
lar election for two-year terms. The constitu- 
tional ])ro visions with reference to education 
have remained unchanged since then. 

The school law of 1852 contained the sub- 
stance of the present syslenn A state school 
tax of ten cents, to be distributed on census, 
and local building and tuition taxes ^verc pro- 
vided for, and township libraries established. 
In aiUVilion to tho oTice of State Suporudend- 
ent of Public Instructioji, a State Board of 
Education was created, a body whicli has done 
more than anything else to establish the pres- 
ent well organized system of the stalo. At 
first it was made up of state officials, but in 
1860 U was changed to on cx offmo body of 
school men. The development of the scliools 
was somewhat retarded by a decision of tlic 
Supreme Con id in 1854 that all local taxes for 
support were iinconstiiulional, and from then 
until 1807, wlicn practically the same law was 
reenacted and later Vielcl to be constitutional, 
no local taxes could be levied to prolong the 
term or to provide holler fneilitics. In 1854 
the State Toaehers^ Association was organized; 
in 1859 the number of township trustees was 
reduced from three to one; in 1861 county 
examiners were given larger power in regulaling 
the issuance of licenses to teach; in 1S65 county 
teachers’ institutes were begun; in the same 
year the Stale Superintendent gave up the 
power to grant local licenses, and the State 


Board began to i.ssuo state certificates; in 
1865 the state normal school was established, 
and opened in 1870; in 1872 the first township 
high school was started; in 1873 the office of 
county superintendent was creatod out of the 
office of county examiner, provision was made 
for the organization of separate city sclmol 
systems with power to ernploy a city suporin- 
tendeiit, and the State ^ Board of Education 
began to commission high schools; in. 1889 
kindergarten and night schools were authorized, 
and the State Board of Education was created 
a State Textbook Commission to select a uni- 
form scries of textbooks for the schools of the 
state; in 1894 a state course of study was 
issued; in 1807 the first compulsory education 
law was passed; in 1899 the county siiperin- 
loiulcnt^s term of office was extended to four 
years and educaltonal qualificaliom4 were es- 
tablished for the office, the use of uniform ex- 
amination questions Fiirntslicd by tlic State 
Board of^ Educalioii was made mandatory, 
and definite recognition of liigh schools was 
made in the state law) in 1901 the time of 
nlleiidance required by the compulsory attend- 
ance law was changed from twelve weeks to 
the entire school session; and in 1907 a mini- 
mum wage law was enacted and the State 
Board of Education was created a State Train- 
ing School Board, with power to designate 
Insllfcutlona as training schools, and with a view 
to requiring all tcachcra in the state to secure 
some kind of professional training. In 1011 
an optional mechcnl inspection law was passed; 
county superintendents were given a fixed salary 
instead of a per diem; and a slate agricultural 
and industrial commission was created. Along 
with all these changes has come a great change 
in the nttitudo of tho people of llio state toward 
public education, winch has done much to make 
etlucalional progress pos.sible. 

Present School System t — At the head of the 
school system is a Stale Board of Education 
and a State Sii]ierintondcnt of Public Instruc- 
tion, The Stale Board is composed of tho 
Oovonior, the Suporinlimdent of Public In- 
struction, the presidents of tho state univer- 
sity, Purdue University, and tlic state normal 
school, the city suponntendent,<5 of the three 
largest cities, and tlirec citizens of prominence 
engaged in educational work and appointed 
by the Governor, ono of whom must be a 
county superintendent. The Superintendent 
of Piiidie Instruction is president of tho board 
and acts, in pari, ns it.s executive ofiicer. Tliis 
board lias gradually, by careful and intelligent 
work, secured large authority for itself and has 
done very valuable work in fosteriu|; now and 
desirable educalionnl undertakings, Tlic 
board is charged wilii tlie duty of considering 
practical school (|uestioiis; of examining 
teiichem for state certificates; of preparing 
examinntion que.stioiis to be used by all county 
superintendents in the cxaininatiom for county 
cortificatcs; and of examining and commission- 
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hiR schools. The board also nets ex 

ojlcio as a State Board of Textbook Com- 
missioners, to adopt uniform textbooks for 
Ibe schools of U\c state, fix tUclr salo price, 
nnd make contracts with publishers; and as 
n State Training School Board, to accredit 
institutions to train teachers for the various 
kinds of schools of the state, to prescribe 
eoursos of study, etc. 

To Iho State Superiiitondent of Public In- 
struct ion is given the general supervision of 
the Hcboola of the Biate and the care of the 
school funds; he must visit each county ouco 
ill two years and examine the auditor’s hooks 
ami ascertain the condition of the school funds; 
prepare blanks and forins and prescribe 
methods of bookkeeping; ai)portion the school 
funds Hcmi-aimually to the counties; decide 
appeals from^ the county superintendents; 
and make a biennial report to the Icgisinturo 
ami an. annual report to the Governor. Ho 
also scrve.s ex ojficio ns a member of the Hoard 
of Trustees of the State Normal School, 

In each county there is a county super in** 
tend cut of schools, cdected for four-year terms, 
by the township trustees. He must hold at 
least a three years’ tcac hens' license to be cli- 
giblo. Ho conducts eight public examinn lions 
each year for county teachers’ licenses, using 
quealions furnished him by the State Board ol 
Education; decides appeals from the decisions 
of township trustees; provides for the exami- 
nation of all graduates from eighth grade ami 
from the town and township high schools of 
the county; conducts an annual teaehens' 
institute; holds a preliminary institute of the 
leftclicrii of each township before the opening 
of schools, imd visits each township institute 
once each year; visit.s schools; cames out the 
instructions of the State Board and the Stale 
Superintendent; impeels the county books 
to see that the school funds arc properly pre- 
Rervod; nnd lunke.s an annual report to the 
State Sui)erintcndent and to the Slate Hurenu 
of Statist ic.4. A county board of education, 
consisting of the county superintendent, town- 
ship trusltjes, and the chairmen of the town 
ami city boards of ctlucaiion of the county, 
meets semi-annually with the county superiu- 
londortt to consider the general wants nnd needs 
of the schools, and ail maltera relating to the 
purchase of school supplies. 

Each county is divided into township.^, 
cities, and tow’iis. Eor each township one 
township trustee is elected by popular elec- 
tion. He has charge of tlic roads, bridges, 
)oor relief, and schools of the township. Ho 
las general charge of the edncatioual alTairs 
of the township; powder to locale and establish 
a siitTieicnt number of schools; may establish 
u township high school if he has twenty-five 
grain mar school graduates in the township, or 
may unite with other tow'uship trustees for 
tlic pinqiosc; must maintain a «ix months term 
and shall authorize a suITjc'ient tax for the pur- 


pose, within the limits act by law; may abandon 
8C I loots and transport pupils wdth tlic consent 
of a majority of the residents of the school 
diatriel; must take an an mud school census; 
may transfer children and their fuiuls to other 
townships; employs teachers and makes con- 
tracts with them m writing, according to the 
minimum wage law; and must make a detailed 
annual report to the county supcrmlondcnt 
and the board of county commissioners. 

Cities and incorporated towns are governed 
by separate and distinct school ofiioials, though 
otherwise operaling under the general school 
law, iiiilesa of over 50,000 inliabilinitH, in whicli 
ease they may have Sjiocial law.s relating to 
the form of government. The city council, 
or board of town trustees, upiioints three 
school trustees, one each year for thrco-ycnr 
terms, to manage the schools. They have 
the same duties and powers as township trus- 
tees, ami, in addition, may o.stiibliah night 
sciioola ill n city of over ;^000 inhabitants, 
kiudergartena lu one over GOOO, and a system 
of^ mdufitrial training in one over 60,(100, 
Cities of 100,000 or over are governed by a 
board of five school commis.sioiicrs* noinb 
nated by petition and elected by the people, 
nnd to them are piven certain large powera. 

For each subdistrict in tlic township, the 
school director is elected by the parents each 
year, or njDpointod by the trustee if the purcul.s 
fail to elect. The inecling of parents may also 
add additional branches of study t<j the course 
of instruction of the school; de.signato the time 
of yenr at which (hey desire the school to be 
taught; direct that repairs bo made; and 
polUion the townshuv tviislees to move, sell, 
or repair the schoolliouse, or to dismiss tho 
ioachor. Tho school director pre.siiles at nil 
district meetings; serves ai; a means of com- 
munication between parents nnd township 
trustees; repairs tho school house nnd provides 
fuel and supplies; and suspends or csiicla 
pupils. 

The Stale Board of Education, acting as a 
State Textbook CommiHSum, tulopts a uniform 
scries of textbooks for the elementary schools 
of the state for ten-year periods, copyliooks, 
histories, and geograiihies excepted, these being 
adoiitod for five-year ]>(?noil8. A depository 
in ilesigimied in each eoimly, and from this 
books arc sent out to dealers nnd trustees 
throughout the county for sale. ^ All sehools 
ill each township, cities and incorporated 
towns excepted, must he taught an equal 
length of time. The Biiilc is not io be excluded 
from the public schools of the state. Colored 
children may be taught with other children, 
or in separate schools, as communities may 
prefer. 

School Support, — The slate originally re- 
coivod 050,317 acres of land fi’om Iho sixloonth 
section gi'ant, but most of this was sold when 
the slate Avns very poor, and brought hut little, 
Tho total grant has produced a Viltlo Ic.ss than 
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two and n half millions of dollars. The state 
also reGcivccl $860v254,‘l‘t from the Surplus 
Rcveinie of 1837, one half of whicli was added 
to the permanent school fund. From swamp 
lands, saline lauds, bank taxes, lines, forfeitures, 
and escheats, additional amounts have been 
addedi so that the total permanent fund at 
nresont amounts to about eleven millions. 
The interest on tlio Congressional Township 
Fund is distributed to the townahipa to which 
the fund belongs, but the interest on the re- 
maining school fund, together with 94.8 per 
cent of the slate school tax of 13.6 cents, 3s 
distributed to the different counties of the state, 
and from tho counties to the townships, towns, 
and cities, on tho basis of the number of oliib 
dren reported between the ages of six to twenty- 
one, Tho remaining 5.2 per cent of the state 
tax is held ns a reserve fund, to aid poor and 
deserving districts to enable^ them to bring 
their school tern up to the minimum required 
by law. All state money inuat be used for 
teachers' salaries only. No county school tax 
is levied, but the surplus dog fuiut and license 
fees §0 to tho School fund of the county. Trus- 
tees m townships, towns, and cities up to 100,- 
OOO inhabitants, may levy additional local taxes 
up to fifty cents on tlic $100 and a poll tax of 
fifty ceiit-s for extending the school term (tui- 
tion fund), and a similav tax but with $1 poll 
for buildiI^gs^ supplies, and other expenses, 
including salaries, Cities of over 100,000 
inhabitants may lovv up to fifty-seven cents 
for nil purposes. About two thirds of the 
total revenue comes from local sources. 

Educational Conditions. — The state, gen- 
erally speaking, has relatively good educational 
conditions. There is but a small percentage 
of foreign born in the state (5.8 per cent), and 
these are largely settled in a few' districts, and 
in the wmltlucr .part of the state. There are 
but few negroes (2,3 per cent), and these aro 
mostly in cities, wliich renders the problem of 
the education of the colored race easy to handle. 
Agriculture and mniuifac luring are the chief 
resources. Of the total population about f35 
per cent live in country districts, The soulhcTii 
third of the state is much poorer than tlio 
central and northern portions, and has much 
greater difficulty in maintaining ita schools, 

Tha compulsory education law, which re- 
quires that all children, seven to fourteen years 
of age, must attend school during the time tho 
schools arc in session, is well enforced in tho 
cities, and fairly well enforced elsewhere. Tho 
county board of education in each county 
is constituted a board of trunney for tho 
county, instructed to appoint one fruant ofllcer, 
and charged with the enforcement of the law. 
Cities of 5000 constitute separate truancy 
districts, and all cities may appoint truant 
office r.s to enforce the law. If cliildrcn arc too 
poor to attend school, the township trustee 
or tho city board of education must provide 
books and clothing. Homes foi* incorrigiblcs 


and confirmed truants may be estab Imbed and 
a special tax levied for their mnintennnee. 

The average value of the schoolhouses of tho 
state was about S3300 at last report. This 
has advanced rapidly within recent years, 
owing to the abandonment of many poor and 
small buildings and the substitution of one 
well-built central consolidated school in their 
stead. The movement for the consolidation of 
schools and the transportation of pupils to a 
centrally located school has made very rapid 
headway in Indiana, some of the best con- 
solidated schools in the country being found in 
that state. 

Practically all .schools outside of cities follow 
a uniform state course of study, which is issued 
by the State Superintendent, along with a 
series of directions and bi-monthly questions 
on the work to be covered. The required 
monthly township inatitutc also tends to unify 
the work of the schools. The schools arc well 
graded, and hi^li schools aro iiumcvoua. 
Manual training ig taught in nearly all of the 
cities and in many of the town and rural con- 
solidated schools. Instruction in domestic 
science is also given in many places. There 
are mniiy public libraries in tho state, a Public 
Librfliy Commission has charge of tho public 
libraries provided by the state, and liberal 
township and city taxes for library purpose.^ 
aro allowed. Each community may do as it 
desires with referenoe to providing separate 
schools for the colored race, but equal educa- 
tional facilities must bo provided. Wliile 
sectarian or denominational instruction is not 
allowed, tho law provides that “ the Bible shall 
not be excluded from the publio schools.” 
Private and parochial schools are required to 
r^ort statistics to tho county and state school 
ofjieials. These schools exist chiefly in tho 
cities, and enroll but about 3.6 per cent of tho 
total enrollment of the state. 

Teachers and Training. — The yearly sal- 
aries paid have increased 60 per cent in ten 
years, being now, on an average for all teachers, 
about S500. This is due in part to tho mini- 
mum wage law, which now requires trustees 
to sign written contracts with teachers, with 
a Slfe fine if the contract i.s made at a lower 
rata than tho miniuium wage allowed by law. 
No statistics arc available from which the per- 
centage of teachers in the state who have had 
normal training can be determined. The 
minimum wage law of 1907 provides that all 
new teachers must have had a high school 
education or its eqiiivaiciit, and have Imd^ in 
addition twelve weeks in a professional training 
school for teachers in the case of all beginners, 
twenty-four weeks in the case of those paid oa 
the basis of three cants, and must be grndimtes 
of a profc.ssioanl school to receive salary on 
the basis of three and one half cents. (The 
basal minimum is multiplied by the grade made 
ill the examination for tho respective licenses to 
give the daily wage.) The State Board of 
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Educalion is designated ns a State Training 
School Board, to_ define standards and etjuiva- 
Icnts, designate institutions in which the pro- 
fessional work may be tione, and to outline 
professional courses of instruction, In addition 
to these designated institutions, the state main- 
tains a large state normal school at Terre Haute. 

For the improvement of those in service, 
licsidcs the monthly township and the annual 
county institutes, there is the ImliannTeachors' 
Rending Circle, organized in 1883, which h 
one of the most successful organizations of its 
kind in tUo United States. Though conducted 
by the State Teachers* As.socialioii, its work 
bas been accepted by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, ami forms a part of the examination 
questions for teftchors' liconsos. About 85 per 
cent of the teachers of the slate are members 
of the organization. The Young People’s 
Reading Circle, a branch for children, was 
organized in 1887. 

Secondary and Higher Education. — The 
high school has had a largo development in In- 
diana, there being 730 high schools in 1910 with 
205^^ teachers employed. Of these 510 were 
township high schools and 355 were fully ac- 
credited four-year high schools. This develop- 
ment is duo ill large part to the wise policy of the 


State Board of Kdiioation, which fostered and 
aidcil the nioverneut years before the high school 
was incorporated into the state school system. 
A commi.‘5sionod high Hohoul niii.st hnveV cer- 
tain ef|ulpnient and a four-year eour.so of study, 
at least two teachers, and at least an eight 
months term, and the graduates of sucli schools 
are accepted into the different state and pri- 
vate iiisUtu lions of higher learning without 
exnmi nations. Some of the noneommissionod 
high schools lack only in length of term, wliilo 
others are two and three-year scliools in process 
of cvolulton. Seven citie.s maintain high 
schools for the colored rnce, and four cities 
niairilain rnaniml Irniiiing high schools. The 
money for the support of high schools comc.s from 
the same souree.s as that for common schools.^ 
At the head of the school system of the state is 
the State Univer.dty of Indiana at Blnoni- 
ington, opened in 1824, Purdue UniverHity 
iq.v,) at La Fayette, opened in 1874, which 
owes its origin to the Laud CSrants of 1802, is 
ft second liigher institution, Bujiported by the 
state. There is also a number of old denomina- 
tional colleges in the state which share with 
the stale institutions the work of higlicr edu- 
cftlion^ and a number of private normal schools 
which offer academic and normal work. 


Inhtitutioh 

lA)CATtON 

Oi*i;Nr.D 

CUNTR.01. 

Foit 

WnbuahCoUego , . 

Crawfordsvillo 

m2 

Non*aect. 

Men 

Hnnover Collcgo . , 

Hanover 

1S33 

M.E. 

Doth Boxes 

Do Pnow Univers. . , 

Grccncastte 

m7 

Both sexes 

Concordin CoIIcko . . 

Fort Wuyno 

1839 

Liitli, 

iMcti 

Umv. of Notro Damo . 

Notro Damn 

1812 

11. 0. 

Men 

Taylor Univers. . . 

Upland 


M. E. 

lloih sexes 

Enriham CotleKO . . 

EarlhaTn 

1817 

Friondii 

Both BCics 

Franklin Collcgo . . 

Fmnklin 

1833 

Non^aect. 

Men 

Duller Cotfego . . . 

IndinnnpolU 

iSds 

Chr. 

Doth eexes 

St. Mary’s Col. and 
Academy .... 

Notre Domo 

18.'>S 

R. C, 

■IVomen 

Mooro'fl IliU Coi. . . 

Moore's Hill 

18,10 

M. E. 

Both acxca 

8t. Moinrnd Col. . . 

.Si. Mg inrad 

1857 

a, c. 

Mon 

Union Christian Col. . 

Morom 

1859 

Chr, 

Doth sexes 

Hose Polytochnlti Inat, 

Torre Ilaulo 

1883 


Nten 

Oakland City Col. 

Si. J Di^eph’a Col. , . 

Oakland City 

1891 

Dapt. 

Doth wios 

Coltejtcvillo 

1801 

R.C. 

Men 


Be.sidos the two state institutions, the stale 
maintains the Indiana State flchool for the 
Deaf at ImlianapoliB, founded in 1843, the 
seventh of its kind in the United Htates; the 
Indiana State School for tlio Blind at Indinn- 
apoHs, founded in 1840; the Indiana School 
for Feeble-minded Youth at Fort Wayne, 
founded in 1887; the Indiana Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans Home^ at Knightstown, 
founded in 18G7; the Indiana Reform School 
for Boys at Plainfield, founded m 1807; the 
Indiana Industrial School for Girls at Iiidiftii- 
apoUs, founded in 18C9; and the Indiana 
Reformatory, established in 1000, an imstitu- 
tion for neglected and wayward children, and 
an outgrowth of tho compulsory education 
law. 
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irfDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY. BLOOM- 
INGTON. IND. — The first constitution of 
the state, aebpted in 1816, mmlo provisions for 
a state univGLsity as a part of the public cdii- 
cfttionai system. In 1820 a state Bcmiuary, Uvter 
called Imliatia College, was founded.^ By act 
of the General Assembly, 1838, Indiana Col- 
lege was raised to the rank of a univorsity, 
and in IS52 was ofiiciully recognized as the 
state universityr In 1856 as tlw result of a 
lawsuit the university was deprived of a part 
of its lands, ami the loss was mado up by a new 
grant from the federal government, which 
secured the future devciopment. After a 
brief setback during the Civil War, progress 
continued. The. Federal Land Grant of 1862 
created some ditlieulty, since the university 
was at the lime not denmtely prepared to mcot 
the requirements of the act. A new institu- 
tion was founded through a gift of Mr. Purdue, 
to wlilcU tho federal grant wa^i assigned. In 
1867 the first state appropriation was made to 
the university and in that year women werciid- 
milted to the classes. The Indiana Uni vevaity 
School of Medicine was cslublished in 1003 and 
gave a two years' prei>arAtory course. In lOOS 
the Indiana Medical College, located at Indian- 
apolis, was united with it under tJio titlo of the 
former. Uiulor tho administration of Prosidont 
David Starr Jordan, who entered ofTioe.in 1885, 
the university advanced to tlio rank of the lend- 
ing^ institutions. In 1889 the school of law, 
whinh had hecn discontinued, was revived with 
a three-year course. In 1895 and 1903 the 
revenue from the state was increased, the uni- 
versity receiving four elevenths of a tax of Uvo 
Uwaa ViVkaiRovI 

dollars of taxablo property. In 1 908 the School 
of Education wascstablisJied. Tlie government 
of tliG university is in the liands of a board of 
trustees elected partly by the State Board of 
Education and partly by tho body of alumni 
since 1891. The departments of the university 
are the eollogo of liberal arts, school of educa- 
tion, graduate school, school of law, and school 
of medicine. The admission requirements arc 
sixteen units. Candidates arc admitted by 
certificate from commissioned high schools (see 
Hicni Schools, Accrediting of) or by examina- 
llon. The college gives the following courses 
leading to the A.B. degreo classical, com- 
mercial, chemical, onginecringi nrts-law, arls- 
meilicine, journalism, pedagogy, A summer 
session is also maintaiuod. The enrollment in 
1909-1910 was 2564, distributed as follows: 
college, 1828; graduate school, 137; school of 
law, 143; school of mcdieiiic* 248; school of 
education, 236. The faculty at Bloomington 
consists of seventy professors and more than a 
hundred junior oflicors of instriiclion. 
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INDIANS, AMERICAN, NATIVE TRAIN- 
ING. — (The geuernl discussion of the edu- 
cation of prhnitivo peoples is given under 
that titlo. Tho present article is limited to 
the discuasion of the concrete practices of 
selected Aiticricau tribes by one who was. edu- 
cated under the conditions he hero describes.) 
It is gcuorally ns-suined that the American 
Indian had no definite standards of his own, 
by which to measure life and initiate the young 
into tho tasks and philo.sophy of the rac(!. 
This Is not true. Ills ideals were surprisingly 
high, and he found it impos.sihle to accept the 
material gains of a ‘'miporiov race" without 
spiritual loss. For them he has sacrificed 
against bis will the simplicity and the generos- 
ity of his manhood. 

Nature gave to our mothers strength of 
body, and that sure intuition which led them to 
nh.sorh and to transmit to the unborn all that 
is most vital and profound in the breathing 
universe. Silence and solitude in the sur- 
roundings of the jmimg wife — the expectant 
mother; a hush that w^as only broken by the 
sighing of the ])ino wood or the thriving or- 
cliestra of the distant waterfall — those were 
the foundation of our spiritual training. Again 
in solitude and silence avc loarnecl to rise to 
that which is beyond ourselves — the mysteri- 
ous and holy! In due time the child is horn, 
wwd he.c.mues at tUft cenUiv of the (awdly. 
To tins rude cradle tho whole clan pays its 
respects, as the latest comer from the Mysteri- 
ous, the Great Giver of all life, The mother 
will never allow any other dut-y or pleasure to 
interfere with her duty to her child. From 
the moment that its wondering eyes opened 
upon her in the wilderness, she has accepted a 
sacred trust, Sho straps tho cradle to her 
back while busy with her household duties, or 
suspciuls it from the bough of n tree, where she 
can still see and talk to tho little ono, over 
pointing him to nature, and beyond to naturejs 
God, lie lauglit from infancy ihiit he is 
brother to the animal people,— the innocent, 
dumb creation, — and that the trees and the rocks 
arc tlic embodiments of a m3%stcrious Power, 
and therefore wwthy of reverence. Above all 
things he must seek spiritual guidance fasting 
ami ill solitude; he must honor and respect his 
elders, and learn to hold his peace. IVords are 
weak, but silence is perfect equipoise,^ the evi- 
dence of a perfect self-control, and it is silence 
the Indian cultivates. He Ls admonished to 
be truthful and chaste, to love hia country 
more limn life, and never to violate tlic^ trust 
of a friend. There was much of the stoic in our 
philosophy, and of the ascetic in our ideals. 
The boy is early forbidden to say or think; 
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This IS mine! He is lauRht llmt the Inve diTocUon of Ids gmiwlfathor, who is ii snail y 
of jiossessions is ft weakness to he despised, imd hie very Rood comrade, and later the hoW, 
that one should desire to have only in order to witli wliich ho assiduously praotices the oH- 
Riv(*. This law forever wiped out from the hand shot. He must also learn to throw stones 
Indian mind all conimoreialisin and every nceuralcly. The art of finding and outwitting 
poHsihility of matorinl progress under trij 3 fll con- the game is a more complicated one, in which 
clitions. Trained to (livide his last mouthful, he is systematically trained by his father, 
he could not easily compete with his brother in grandfather, and male kinsfolk. In physical 
a brutal and scdfish struggle lor c.Nistenco, training much stress was laid upon endurance, 

In order to he n perfect man, one must have and the disproiiortionate muscular develop- 
ft porfent, symmotrieftl, and elTiclcnt body, meiit uf the white uthlotca wu.h not desired. 
This demands absolute self-control in eating Swiftness and agility were essentials. Tim 
and in all the pleasures of sense. The Indian young warrior of our people might have posed 
exercised constant self-denial, and accuatomod as a model for the Apollo, and his sun-hrowncd 
lumself to continual and severe exercise from skin was as smooth and fine ns satin. The 
tlio age of six to sixty. His courage was early jei-hlnok hair received painstaking care, and 
developed so that he should fear muther pain among tiu? Plains Indians sometimes attained 
nor death. Living the natural life, ho had no extraordinary lengtli, 

false modesty; he was naked and not nsliamod; He never knew when or under what conditions 
his courtesy was from tiie heart. he might be tried, hence he must be a “ minute- 

When the boy is seven or eight year.H old, his man'' both in war niul luinting. Ho lyas ft 
father begins in earnest his training for man- public servant — <mc who would he forever 
hoo<l. He is oceasioiiaUy called upon to fast disgraced if he failed to respond when called 
for a day, ftnd the father usually fasts with him upon for difTicult or dangerous service, in sum- 
for the sake of example and sympathy. They mer or winliw, by day or night. He must ho 
both blacken their fnees for a sign, and tlie nlways muly; able to run without food or 
boy's comrades make the ordeal more dilficiilt water, if neces.snry, and to .sleep on frozen or 
by secretly templing him to break his fast, wet grouml, for such was his Spartan tniinirig. 
His nerves are tested and strengthened by At the same time he liad imieli iiersonal liberty 
awakening from sleep with a snddeji war- as a boy, ami was randy punished or severely 
whoup, or by sending him fur water after dark scolded. We In din ns, even in cliildhood, bad 
in a strange country. Perhaps the father a peculiarly sensitive dignity anrl intense self- 
corn pels him to dodge around ft trec^ trunk, rospect, wfiieh was cultivated by our cldcra 
while he sends urrow.s whizzing about his t'ars! by every ifte.-ins within their power. Tim 
His faculty for observation and reasoning is well-born elilld was dlstitiguisbed and marked 
ilevoloped not alone by constant roving, but by out for an homirablo future by a series of 
eloso qucsViomng as web. ^Lacb night be imisl iesViva^s given by the parents to celebrate aud 
bc^ pre])an'd to stand an examination on the announce (jvory stage of childish progress, 
tliiiiRSHcen and learned in the wonils that day. such as llu^ liist step, the first shot with bow 
The language of footprints inelude.s the dis- and arrow, or the ear-pioreing, which was a 
I inctuui L(H ween the moccasin of ilifTeront tribc.s, sort of christening ceremony. This gave him, 
tli(‘ age of the trail, and the probahle inlcnlion while still very young, a scn.se of .standing and 
of the traveler. In the ease of an animal, one responsibility as a recognized mem her of the 
should tell the sex, the nmulier nf hours since clan, 

he passed, and something in rt'gaiul to tlie oir- Hi.s mentftl discipline consisted larg(;ly in 
cuinstancoH, as whether he was hunting or nieniorizing the Icgciuls of his peojde iimf the 
hunted. It \vas a common thing among us to braviMlecds of their heroes, whether traditional 
biMilile to dislinguisli the footprints of nieinbers or authentic, all of which he was {‘Xpected to 
cd one's own fandly, ns well as to know that of Inive at his tongue's end. In this tribal lora 
any member of tlie clan Ironi an outsider's, the wise and old men were the ftceredited 
The position of the snii and .stnr.’i ami the ordU tcacdiors. The young man generally said very 
nary weather signs and apiiearances must be little, willing to remain an uiipronticc until Im 
inaslcre<l for a guide' to rime, direction, and should l)e admitted to tlu) war feast or the 
hjcality. It is ftlmost unheard of for an Indian council, whieh lio well knew must depeml 
to Icjse Ids way. He is carefully trained from entirely upon his own courage and .‘success, 
an early age to be indcpcmkuit in the woods, He had played with his sisters and girl eoiiHina 
HO that h(^ can lake care of himstdf in an (‘raer- until he was twelve years old, but if he were 
geney. If he is belated and ovc^rtaken by seen with the girls after that age, the other 
{larkness, luf must know how to set tie himself boys wouhl threaten to put a dress on him! 
for the night without aiixiely, IIo must be It was now time to devote himself wholly to 
a hit' to take fish niu! birds without a weapon, manly oncupatjoiis, and lie inighl even go upon 
know wh(‘re to look for odibh* roots, berries, the warjiath as early as fourteen or fifteen, 
ami mushrooms, and how to start fire with Tin* first hambc^Unj (religious fast or vision), 
pieces of punk or (lint niul knih*. He is eaiiu* at aliout the same time, and was a period 
liiuglit 1(1 make arrows for himself under the of solitary communion with tin* Gicnl it/ysfery, 
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With the ancestral philosophy as a foun^lntion, 
the Indian's out-of-door life nindo him a strong 
reasoner and an independent thinker. He 
wag as ambitious to bo a successful hunter as 
a warrior, since the good hunter is also n f cast- 
maker and the social center of the tribe. 
Matiy of our most noted characters wore of 
this type; men of peace, whoso generosity and 
good will gained for them not only the favor 
of their own band, but intertribal distinction. 
On the other hand, his sister was jiut through 
a course of training coually rigid in its way, 
according to our ideas of the womanly character 
and vocation. ^ We Indinns hold firmly to the 
beUef that pmily and modesty are tha founda- 
tions of womanly strength and of the sacred^ 
ness of home. All her energies were subdued 
to this end, Free and .sportive when with her 
girl comiiamons, in the prcsoncc of man ahe 
became instantly mute, averting her face 
from him with child-Hke, yet maidenly, timidity 
and reserve. The use of the eyes was strictly 
inculcated by the careful mother, and the 
straight eye," that guarded, yet straight- 
forward look, was deemed an inclex to tho purity 
of the maiden. There was,^ in the old days, 
no social gallantry or meeting of the young 
men and maidens, save in ono or two formal 
dances. Even in these they did not take 
partners, the boys dancing on ono aide of the 
ring, and the ^irls opposite. It was a sort of 
Quaker gathering. The young girl must not 
joke or talk freely oven with her own brothers, 
or with any man except her two grandfathers. 
When one came to ask her hand, she was not 
expected to reply at once, but to keep him on 
probation until satisfied that he was sincere 
and worthy an answer. She had sometimes a 
little teepee of her owu witliin the parental 
lodge, and %ycnt no^\'he^e without tho protection 
of her grandmother, who was considered to bo 
her natural guardian and supported the part 
with much dignity. Every year,^ from the age 
of twelve or (ouvteen, aim joined in the virgimi^ 
feast, where all take ilicir oath upon the 
sacred stone " to their purity and innocence, 
vowing to remain chaste until their marriage. 
The whole tribe attended this feast as specta- 
tors, ami if any girl was discovered or suspected 
to be untrue to her vow, she might be publicly 
disgraced. 

From early childhood the " little woman," as 
she is called, worked side by side with mother 
and grandmotlier, helping or imitating her in 
beaver-like industry. Tanning and dressing 
skins, drying meat, making and pitching the 
skin teepees, fetching wood and water, cook- 
ing — these were her hardest tasks, to which 
she added the making and mending of the 
family clothing and moccasins, the gathering and 
drying oi fruit, wiki rice, and roots for winter 
use. All these the little girl “ made belie vo " 
in her earliest play, and learned to achieve 
gradually, as strength and skill permitted. She 
\isuaUy became an adept in needlework, whose 


pride it was to see that her brothers and male 
kinsfolk were becomingly attired; por were the 
poor and old people of the clan forgotten. 
While hunting, fishing, and war weapons were 
made by the men and boys, the women made 
everything else, including more or less fine 
pottery in many tribes, the weaving of rush 
mats and blankets of wool, basket-making of 
vegetable fiber, and canoe-making. All of 
these are decorated in symbolical designs, 
convcnlicumUzod from natural objects, such as 
hills, a serpent, lightning, leaves, and flowers, 
while the marvelous combinations of color are 
likewise adapted from nature with much of 
native avtistvy. The Indian girl, as well na her 
brother, was taught to repeat sacred stories 
and legends of old, especially those which Iiavo 
a feminine character. Even her lullabies 
spoke of tho doc> tho mink, and the OYHiine 
(to which woman is often compared in the 
language of compliment), or of the fairy sisters 
who lure tho lone hunter to follow their musical 
laughter into the depths of tho forest. Her 
dress was that of a miniature woman, a long, 
straight robe reaching nearly to the ankles, 
with wide flowing sleeves; and her home-made 
dolls wore attired after the same unvarying 
fashion. Her long, black locks were dressed 
with perfumed oil, smoothly plaited and some- 
times ndorned with beads or shells to match 
hor necklace, but tho woman might not wear 
eagle feathers, unless rarely in a sacred dance. 
She must learn by practicing when nlone how 
to laugh musically and ijracefully, must ait 
sidewiso in rnoclcst feminine fashion — never 
cross-legged like a man; and etiquette oven 

E rescribed a distinctive speech, many words 
eiuij used only by women or having a feminine 
termmation. The Indian girl could run, swim, 
and ride almost as well aa her brother, and as 
she had much labor to perform, the woman was 
often quite as muscufar na the man, and of 
heavier build. She was apt at woodcraft, and 
a close observer bird and animal life, par- 
ticularly of their home-making. She knew the 
plants and flowers better than he, sinco it fell 
to her Ip gather and preserve them for food 
or medicine. 

Such was the practice and sueh tho precepts 
by which wc were prepared to boar an honor- 
able part in the life of our people. 

Present System of Education. — It is said 
that one of the early councils with the natives 
of Virginia wag concluded by aii offer on tho 
pari of the colonists to educate several of the 
children of the forest with their own sons. The 
Indians retired to deliberate upon tho matter, 
after which they replied as follows: " Wo 
thank you for your geiierous ofTer, Wo hayo 
decided that the education of your schools will 
not benofit our ebiUlren in the iiic that ig oura, 
but wc clcsiro to convince you of our friendahip 
for the white man. If you will entrust ua with 
three or four of your most promising young 
men, we will ehargo ourselves with their cdvi- 
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cftiiini, nml ^vo 'will viakc men oj them,'* TIir 
story illustrates, us well as may lie, Uu* eoin- 
plucoiit uUitude of the coiiqiierinj^ Ati^lo-Suxon, 
who bus been aalislied from the lieginiiinK that 
his kind of ediicuHcjn \\m not only best for 
himself hut for his red brother as well, and 
that he was doing him the greatest favor within 
his jKiwer by forcing upon him the eustonm, 
philosophy, mid religion of an alien race. On 
the ntliorhuml, it shows us the unleUcred aago, 
firm in his original belief that his own ways 
were host for himself. Ifo was not anxious io 
impose them upon others, Imt made his counter- 
proposal as the most courteous, am! at the aaino 
time the most logical method of Cfuiveying Ids 
answer. The drat American had not llie least 
desire to copy or emulate his unbidden guest, 
wIioHo vines nml W’eakuosse.s provoked in him 
at least as much contempt as Ids hnllioiit 
ncldovciuonts aroused wonder and admirutifin. 
This positiou he maintained wdth dignity in 
every iushuice imljl eon vi need that ho was 
beaten, that he was no longer to he allowed to 
live Ids own life, and must learn the language, 
immners, and religion of Ids conquerors or 
be irampieil under their feet. When this point 
tvas reached by an iiuUviilual nr a tribe, nml 
not imlil then, ho has voluntarily placed his 
cldldrcji in tfohool and sot hirusolf with dot er- 
ini nation to “ walk the white man's road." 

The evidences of his succe.'js in this difiicnlt 
undertaking arc so many and so varied, cover- 
ing, as they do, a period of over threes hundred 
years, that it is curious how long the pojiuUu' 
fallacy has persisted that " the Indian cannot 
be ei vihzod." The only excuse for vsuch a view 
is to be found in the simple fact llial the Indian 
did not in the main, or until ho was piislicd to 
the wall, desire to bo “civilized," and In the 
further fact that until a very recent jieriod no 
systematic or coinprehensivi^ elTorts were mado 
in that direclinn. Sporadic mid individual 
elTorks tliere have always been since the <lHte of 
tin; very cniTiest settlements in iVmcrien, which 
efTorts have, from the beginning, mot with 
enough success to prove — if proof wero needed 
— ilmt the natives of America are as cnpablo 
of tiiking oil an alien cuUuPe ns wore the wild 
Celts of adopting the manner.s and langimgo of 
tins etifiquerjiig taxons, Is, afhfi* all, ft 

progressive animal. 

The earliest education of the natives of this 
eoiuitry by ils invaders may lie .said to have 
been tho undesigned and inevitable alteration 
wrought by contact. Even without any con- 
ficious wish or intention on cither side, a primi- 
(tve people could not live in close toucli with 
one more mlvaneed, and not sniler a profound 
j’hiinge. The Indian passed at onco into the 
iron^ ago. In every case, the first fruits of 
civilization wero knives, firearm h, and whisky. 
These tcMulod toward destructive internicone 
Wars, as they InHamed and brutalized hia 
simplicity; and the next wave () rough t with it 
other dangerous a ml corrupting oleine nts which 


he was ns little formeil to resist, Veucrcul 
disease and sninll-pox, scrofula and tuber- 
culosis under mi nod his native vigor and 
dnei mated the trilies, or in some instances 
exterminated them altogether. The ivlihr? 
mmi literally possessed nothing which the 
Indian wanted or needoil, while practically all 
the possessions of the lords of the soil wipe 
coveted l>y the invader. Ho could not exii^t 
witlumi tlieiu, and in order to secure them lu? 
created arlifieial desires which he could .satisfy, 
but at frightful cost to lus victim, '/'rude was 
at the Iml a mere farce, .since the red man had 
no conception of inuterial values, no tiiinl of 
cominereialism. He was generous and hos- 
pilublo, williuK to give of his ahumhmee williout 
return, and to aceejil pretty Irillcs witli crati- 
tiide. Told that a siring of blue iieads 
were made from a jiicee of the sky, the erediiloiw 
chief was rcaily to oxchaiige for them all that 
he hadl Hut after two or three generations of 
scJiooling m the tricks of trade, he bpcaine al- 
most as sly and nvuneious as liis temdier, and 
in the same way he has come to be in many 
instances u grafter'^ in jiulilicfi ami a hypo- 
crite in religion. 'I’liis nroces.s in its several 
8lagc.s, dilTering in detail Init alike in its goneral 
features, has been in ev'nlence in \yi<hdy setm- 
rulcil portions of the continent during the jinst 
three lumdred years. 

Those cathusiaslic propagandists and ahlo 
orfianiz(jr.s, the Uoinan (‘atlioUe clergy, havi* 
been Ioadi?rs in tiio designed ami dcHlienite 
instruction of tho natives, not only in n.-ligioii, 
hut ill art and industry. Their couragf) ami 
good JnlJ7iitii>ii.'9 are worthy of ab praise, how- 
ever one be inclined to dcimir as to 11 h 7 hone fit 
of imposing their system in its cidindy u])oii 
a iiatii rally reverent and anpcrstiliouH people. 
They have cnmmouly succeeded in gia fling 
their ccreinouiuls upon the “ jiagan ’ ritual, 
and by a free ii.se of holy water ami the sign of 
tho oross kivo inmle more nondnaJ eonvert.s 
limn nil other reliRious bodies put logellicr. 
It should also lie ndmitteil that they have niiich 
that ia tiiiigilile to slmw bn* their labors, An 
early an lofiT Itu^ iigriiniltural ediicaition of tlio 
Indiiiiis in Florida was aU<Miipt(al liy the 
Jcsuil.s, and nearly tivo cculurle--^ 1 uI(t early 
I'Yancisean missions in ('alifciridn ami (dh<T 
parts of the soutlnvi-sl achieved results mainly 
practical :uul social. Doim’Stic unimaKs and 
the agriouUural arts ivore jn^riuaiicntly ac- 
quired. The discipline of the fathers was 
rigid, tind amounted to a benevolent si-rvitUile. 
In 1831 the missions wero sccnlarizcil by the 
Jfexlciin govoriiiiH'tu against the firo tests of 
tho order, and t hid r extensive projicriy ilivided 
ftinong the Indians, who Houn lost or were 
deprived of it. h'urly Trench missions incUnhul 
those among the Ahcmiki in Maine, Ihi! lluroiis 
in Ontario, Michigan, and Ohio, the Iriupiois 
ill Now York, the Ottawa in Wisconsin find 
Michigan, the lUinois in tlie Middle UV.st, and 
tho trihc.s of Louisiana. Hishop Laval founded 
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a scliool at Quebec for French and Indian 
youth. Other pioneer missionary work, ex- 
tending into the nineteenth century, was con- 
ducted in the Missouri River region by Father 
Itavou^ Father De Smet^ and other less noted 
cxploref-priesta, among Flathcads, Chippewns, 
and Sioux. ^ , 

One of the avowed objects of colonizing 
VirgiiiifVi as stated in the early charters, was 
that of “ bringing the infidels and savages to 
human civility I ” The council of Jamestown 
in 1619 voted to educate Indian children in 
rcVigion, a cavil coyitbo oi iiie, ftrni in Btme 
useful trade."' A few were taken to England 
to bo educated. In 1663 the colonists de- 
manded children as hostages for the good be- 
havior of the Potomucks, which hostages were 
to bo civilly treated ami brought up in Eng- 
lish jiterature." At about this time King 
James issued a letter authorizing collections to 
be taken in the cathedrals for " the education 
of tlio children of tliese Barbarians," and 
about fifteen thousand pounds was received. 
In 1021 the Company had allotted one thou- 
sand acres of land and received subscriptions 
to endow an Indian school, wherein the " most 
towardly Indian children " should be fitted 
for college. But an end was put to these early 
projects by a sudden uprising of the incensed 
natives to rid the land of the troublesome 
invaders; and although the larger part of the 
colonists owed their lives to the warnings of 
Christian Indians, no further efforts were mode 
until the founding of William and Mary 
College in 1693. Tlie charter of this institu- 
tion declares one of its main objects to bo 
" the propagation of the Christian faith 
amongst Western Indians." There was, ap- 
parently! some difficulty in obtaining pupils, 
one explanation of which is given by Governor 
Spotiswood, who writes to England: "They 
(the Indians) urged the breach of a former 
compact, when, instead of their children 
receiving the promised education, they iverc 
transported, as they say, to other countries 
and sold as slaves." 

In Massachusetts the famous "Apostle to 
the Indians." John Eliot, who translated the 
Bible into the vernaculnr, labored with them 
in things secular as well as spiritual. Ho 
founded the Christian Indian town of Natick, 
laid out, built, and planted by Indian labor, 
and it was not his fault that the " Praying 
Indians " of Natick, who are said to havo 
been thrifty and industrious as well as diligent 
church-goers, suffered cruelly from race prej- 
udice during King Philip’s War. Daniel 
Gookiii was appointed Superintendent of In- 
dians in the Massachusetts colony in 1656, 
and held the ofTice until his death thirty 
years Ulcr. Kis duViea included the conduct 
of schools among them, ns wcll^ as the pres- 
ervation of good order and discipline. These 
schools, however, were much hampered by lack 
of means and of suitable teachers, two difii- 


culties which have largely porsistod to this 
day. It was n part of the New England 
plan, as in Virginia, to give to selected youth 
a college education, to fit them for the Chris- 
tian ministry, and to instruct their wilder 
brethren. The charter of Harvard College 
contains a provision for the education of 
Indians, and not a few availed themselves of it. 
But the sudden change to a sedentary and 
indoor life caused many to fall sick and die. 
One youth who was about to be graduated, 

" a good atudent and pious man," says Gookin, 
"WHB BViVpTfrecktd and dtowTicd ofi HantueVet, 
and another who had taken ids degree died 
soon after " of a consumption." A third 
student at twenty years of ngc ia said to liave 
been "an extraordinary Latin poet and a 
good Greek one." ^ 

At about the middle of tlie eighteenth cen- 
tury, an industrial boarding-school was estab- 
lished at Stockbridge, Ma.ss., and tlie missionary 
at tliat place wrote of them: " There are many 
Indian youth that read JEnglisli well." Several 
of those completed their studies afterward at 
Dartmouth College, which was founded in 
1766 as " Moor’s Indian Charity School." 
The school originated with the Reverend 
Eleazar Whcelock of Lebanon, Conn., who 
took into his own family a Mohegan by the 
name of Samson Occiim, The youth proved 
an apt pupil, and became a Christian preacher 
of much force and distinction. He was sent 
to England to raise funds for the school, after 
it had been incorporated as a college and 
removed to New Hanipshire, and ^yas highly 
successful in this, being a most interesting 
speaker. He also wrote a number of striking 
hymns, one of which is sung in the churches 
to this day. At Dartmouth. Indian and white 
youtlis were educated together, many of the 
latter being trained for missionary work among 
Indians. The gifted and friendly chief of the 
Six Nations, Joseph Brant, who was brother-in- 
law to Sir William Johnson, was one of its early 
scholars, and afterward sent two of his sons there. 

The Moravian missions in Ponnsylvuiiia were 
very successful, and the story of titc sad exile of 
the converts from their prospcroius villages and 
the brutal massacre of ninety innocent and un- 
resisting Christian Indians in 1781 is one of the 
blackest chapters in history. 

There were Russian and English schools for 
the natives established in Alaska in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. In tho Cantidian 
colonies much pioneer work was done by Roman 
Catholic mi8.sions, but it was not until 1867 that 
tho pro^'incial government took up tho work 
systematically. In 1904 there were in Canada 
24 industrial, 46 boarding, and 228 day sclwob in 
operation. The natives of tlie Dominion arc for 
the most part Inw-abicfing, prosperous, and con- 
tented, having proved neither a menace nor a 
burden to tho commonwealth, 

Tho first appropriation by the United States 
government for Indian eduention was tho sum of 
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five liiiiuLred dollars voted to Dartmouth College 
in 1775. Cornplaiilcr speaking for the Senecas, 
appealed to General Washington in 1770 for a 
teacher, to teach our ehildi’cn to n^ad and write 
and our women to spin and weave,” and ngrml 
to send nine Seneca “ to be under your care, 
and learn to become wise and good men.” The 
first general appropriation of §10,000 wavS made 
ill 1819, and until 1870 all government aid for 
this purpose passed through the liands of mia- 
sionnries of various denom nations. Afterward, 
for nearly thirty years ^ government schools and 
church schools aided by government funds ex- 
isted side by sidci until in 1900 these ” contract 
schools” were abolished, the ndigious societies 
assumed the cave and support of their own 
schools, and the nnnuiil Congre.ssional appropria- 
tion is a]mlied under tlic law entirely to .schools 
cjiuluckil by the government ► Tlio original 
§10,000 had gradually increased by 1870 to over 
S10(J,000; but it should be remcmbcnul that this 
appropriation, which 1ms now grown, to several 
millions annually, is in large part the IiuliaiiH’ 
own money, being interest on trust funds or 
made in fulfillment of treaty stipulatiniLs, "for 
value received.” It is not disbursed ns charity, 
l)ut as partial payment on an euormoua debt. 
By this time, also, there were constant appeals 
ami demands from the Indians for the estahlish- 
muut of new schools, and the further develop- 
ment of those already in existence. 

In 1878 seventeen prisoners of war from St. 
Augustine, Fla., were admitted to Hampton 
Instilulc, Ya. (<y.y.), at liieir own earnest 
desire and the generosity of its large-hearted 
founder, General Armstrong who soon 

sent to Dakota Territory for fifty wild Sioux, 
and juhlcd an Indian Department. This 
experiment was followed the next year by the 
ostaldishrncnt of a school of similar character, 
for Indians only, in the abandoned military 
barracks near Carlisle, Pa., by General U. 
H, Pratt, who built up at that place tlic !nrgc.st, 
most famous, and in many ways the most suc- 
cessful Indian school in the country. About 
one thousand pupils at Carlisle and one 
hundred at Hampton are given a grainmar- 
sclionl education, with a little norninl or busi- 
ness training, one half of their time being 
(levotod to agriculture, domestic work, or one 
of the moclmnicftl trades, taught both for its 
educational and practical value. Through the 
” Outing System,” originated by General 
Pratt and since extended to some western schools 
and reservations, hoys and girls are placed in 
selected farmers' families to work for their 
hoard and attend the public school, or during 
tlie summer to work for wages, thus learning 
elTectively l)y associatioii and example. 

Tlie eastern or ” non-rcservatioii schools,” 
now twouly-six in number niul scattered widely 
over the coiuilry, have probably accompiislHul 
as mudi in the way of educating ]>ublic senti- 
ment and furnishing inspiration and e.xainple 
as ill more direct results. Carlisle's brilliant 


record in athletics, its football team having met 
and defeated the teams of some of our leailing 
universities, Imfi done much to attract popular 
ntteiiHon to the "educated Indian.” The 
c'xcclloiit hands of some of the larger schools 
arc likewise a widely popular feature. The 
groat majority of their students, even though 
not graduates, become self-supporting and 
ficlf-reapccting citizoiiB, cultivating their nllot- 
nicnts, makiiifj decent homes, or filling re- 
sponsible positions in the Indian Service, while 
an eyor-inerrusing minority compete .suecoss- 
fuUy ill the various trades and professions in 
white communities. Of those who fail it sliould 
he said that much more is expected of them than 
IS at^ ail i’ensoimblt‘j in view of their meager 
training, often covering only tlireo to five yrars, 
their frequent lack of physical vigor, and the 
general atngnation of their home surroundings. 

Ileservaliim hoarding and day schools wero 
first established by the government in 1873, 
The courses iu these are eloincntury, and in 
nil of the hoarding schools the industrial 
feature has been mmle prominent, hut liiw 
only gradually been introduced into the day 
aclioiils. The evils of ajmoinlmciits made 
under tlic political “spoils system” have 
greatly hamlicjappcd the service, these evils 
having been itiIucchI, hut not entirely elim- 
inated, by placing most po.sitions under civil 
Borvicc rules. It iw chiefly because of a hlgliur 
personnel and greater continuity in the service 
lliai a comparis^on between mksioii and govorn- 
luent sehools has been generally, thougli not 
£ilway.s, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Home of the smaller schools, csjieciaily day 
gehoola, hampered by poor equipment, iiiefii- 
ciciit tcnchcrs, and a discoiiragiug environment, 
were by many thought to he almost uscle.sH. 
During the last few years, however, Ihcro has 
been some change in local conditions and a 
decided change in the ofiicinl attitmle in this 
regard, and a roeoiit CoinmkHloiior of Indian 
Affairs has recommended tliegnuhial abolition 
tile iioiwyHcrvutioii schools and tlio development 
of the fliiiiuler and le.ss exiicnsive daj^-seliool 
system, as hotter adapted to the present need.s 
of the people. 'Fho last report of Indian scliools 
gives 343 sehoolH, including miRsion, with a 
total onroUnumt of nearly forty thou.Hand pupils, 
niiil involving an autiual expenditure of five 
million dollar.Sv These figures do not include 
the New York ImliauH, who are under Btutc 
control. Elovmi thousand ludiiui children arc 
admitted into the district schools. 

A Siiperiniendeiit of Indian Schools was 
appointed in 1882, and a force of traveling 
supervisors some years later. The first super- 
visor iu the field, iu 1890, was a woman, apd 
tlie most practical and successful Super in- 
lendenl, holding the office for some ten year.s, 
was also a woman, Miss Estelle Heel of 
Wyoming. Each year there nro graduates 
who pas.*^ on into higher inslitutiouR, such aa 
art, normal, or nurse's tniiiiiiig schools, acad- 
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Gniics tiud colleges, so Umt we have now a 
coiisiclerablo number of native teachers and 
preachers, an<l some lawyers, dentists, and 
physicians. A few have succeeded as authors, 
artists, and lecturers, and we have representa- 
tives of our blood in both houses of the national 
legifilnturo. The reaiilta of a generation or two 
of systematic work are immeasurable, and tiic 
best evidence of the Indian’s capacity and 
progrcBsivcncss is the list of those who have 
won recognition and a livelihood in the most 
cxracting and most arcliious nurswits of modenz 
life. a A. 
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INDICITLUS UNIVERSALIS. — A nornen- 
clalor or dictionary of the names of IhingSt 
compiled by thC' Jesuit, Francis Pomey, 
Biinilnr in Us incliisiveiiesa to the Janva Lin-- 
gmrum of Comeniua, excepting that usually 
there is not the same amount of descriptive 
mnttet* that there is in Comcnius, i,e. Forney’s 
book remains strictly a nomcnclator, Po- 
mey (1019-1073) became a Jesuit in 1036, and 
was a teacher in various schools and chiefly at 
Lyons. He wrote many books, particularly 
n large French and Latin dictionary, and a 
small one {Flos I/af i mf a h’js), a Pantimm 
mylhicum (1069), a rhetoric, and CoUoqnia scho- 
hslica (1008). The Indiculus Universalis (in 
French and Latin) ^Yaa published at Lyons in 
1667.^ It went through many editions, and has 
been issued in several languages, c.fif. Italian, 
Spaniah, German, Dutch, and English. (See 
Backer, niblwthhque de la Compagnie do 
J^sns (1896), Vol, VI, p, 989). An English 
edition by A. Lovell, M.A., appeared in 1079. 

F. W. 

INDIFFERENCE. — See Attention) In-* 
tkukst; School Manaobment, 

INDIFFERENCE POINT. There arc cer- 
tain experiences wlucli arc neutral with refer- 
ence to their feeling tone, giving neither pleasure 
nor displonsiirc. These arc said to be at the 
indifference zone or point. A simple illustra- 
tion of this fact can be given by observing the 
transition which takes place iii feeling tone 
when one pn.9f?cs from warm tempera I lire .sen- 
aations to cold. Between warmth and cold 
there is n central point at which no pleasure or 
its opposite is experienced. C. H. J. 

Refcmce : — 

Wundt, W. Oullinea of Pai/ckohoi/. (Leipzig, 1806.) 


INDIRECT METHOD. — Sec Dihect 
Method, 

INDIRECT VISION,— The field of vision 
is large, and inchulcs not only those objects 
which are in the center of clear vision, but also 
objects which lie around these objects which 
are most clearly seen. The importance of the 
field of indirect vision for the individual is 
that he receives from this indirect field warn- 
ing of objects that are moving toward the 
center of the field. However, because of the 
obscure character of the objects in the indirect 
field, the individual is not burdened by atten- 
tion to these indirect objects. He can coii- 
centrato attention and experience upon the 
small number of objects at the center of clearest 
vision. The structure of the retina is difTerciit 
in the outlying regions. Ifi is more sensitive 
in these outer regions to differences of light and 
shadow, and consequently reports all differ- 
ences ill movement of objects; while at the 
center of vision it is more sensitive to color 
differences. C. H. J. 

See Eve. 

INDIVIDUAL. — See Self; Pehsonauty. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. — Every in- 
dividual has characteristics whicli differentiate 
him from every other member of his race. The 
biologists have long recognised the importance 
of individual difTerences, They commonly use 
the term variation " to indicate these de- 
partures of individuals from the racial type. 
When the variations are marked, the term ^‘mu- 
tation is sometimes used to designate the 
distinguishing characteristic. The two biologi- 
cal terms “variatian" and “ mutation ” are 
sometimes employed in describing human cliar- 
actcristics. The term “ individual differ- 
ences ” is used more commonly to call attention 
to the fact that along lines which the biologist 
would neglect thcro are characteristic differ- 
ences that arc of importance to the educator 
and to the student of sociology and psychology. 
Thus the appearance of a very tall or a very 
short individual would be of importanco to tlio 
student of physiology and biology, but it would 
be of relatively small importance to the stu- 
dent of psychology. The appearance of a black- 
haired family in a light-haired stock would be 
another important event for the consideration 
of the biologist, but these physical characteris- 
tics are of no groat importance to the educator. 
On the other hand, when an individual appeap 
who is notably deficient or notably strong in his 
ability to work out number combi nations, or to 
develop skill in one of the arts, wc have a 
type of variation whieii is of great sign! lien nee 
to the educator. The.sc ilifforcuccs may bo 
described ns mental variations or mutations. 
Imleed, it may be said that in mental life wo 
have n sphere of most pln,stic adaptation and 
readjustment. The nervous system lias been 
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deacribecl as the organ of variation, and con- 
sciousness has been described ns the sphere of 
readjustment. When animal forms reach the 
stage of complexity in which structural read- 
justment is difficult or welLijigUimpos.sil>le, tho 
readjustment in function which appears through 
the use of powers in a great variety of wa5'.s takes 
the ])lacG m a measure of the curlier variations 
in structure which are of prime importance in 
biology and physiology. 

An important question for tho student of 
education is the extent to which individual 
variations may be affected through educational 
agencies. The students of heredity have 
made it clear in recent investigations that there 
are marked individual^ differences in ability at 
tho beginning of individual life. The question 
now arises whether the individual diuerenccs 
which arise from hereditary endowments may 
be emphasized or overcome through educa- 
tional practice. There arc two schools of 
thinkers- one of which emphasizes the funcln- 
montal hereditary endowments and lays very 
little stress upon tho modifications which can 
bo produced through education. The popular 
mind, on the other hand, is impressed with tho 
possibilities of modifying tho hereditary endow- 
ments through educational activities. 

The answer to this question lina yot to bo 
worked out with the aid of such methods ns aro 
described under the topic Tksts Sec also 

Ability; Evolution; IlnuEDiTY. C, 11. J. 


his work at home and reading it aloud to his 
fellow pupils nl school. Untler this inclliod 
the child knows that most of the class will be 
hearing unfamiliar material, tho moaning of 
which he must make clear to them. Such a 
method Hkewisc increases the nttenlion of tho 
clasSf doing away with the listicssness which 
characterize.^ children^ who arc comnellod to 
listen to a selection which they themselves havo 
prepared and with which they are thoroughly 
fa miliar. H. S. 

See Heading, Teaciiinq of. 

INDIVIDUAL TEACHING.-^ Any device 
by which the school program or other organiza- 
tion of cla.ssrooin instruction allows of increased 
nttenlion to the special needs of individuals is 
termed n method of individual tcaeliing. 
Whero the individual adaptation is attninccl 
through the tcnching of Hiimll groups, it is 
more properly called “group instruction. 
Hence the term “ indiviiUinl teaching moro 
strictly applies to that instruetion which 
attempts to meet the needs of a single child 
at a time. Sucli particular care by the teacher 
may extend from that momentary attention to 
a pupil which is incidental in clnss instruction 
to the use of a supplementary teacher whoso 
chief funclimi is to tench children who requiro 
prolonged personal uttontioa, H. S. 

See Giiour Instruction; School Manage- 
ment. 
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INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY. - That 
branch of psychology which deals with tho 
charnctcrisiics that distinguish ono individual 
from another. Much attention has been given 
to differences in individual imagery, (See Eye 
AND Ear Mindbdness and Memory.) There 
arc undoubtedly differences in individual in- 
heritance. (See llEiiEDiTY.) Tiio importance of 
thc.so individual difTorences is great in educa- 
tional practice, as indicated in the adoption of 
the elective system as distinguished 

from the required course. The whole problem 
of grading ((/.y-) is related to this mutter of 
individual differences. 

See Ability, General and Special; Ado- 
lescence; Child Study; Psychology; also 
Grading and Promotion. 

INDIVIDUAL READING. — In the teach- 
ing of reading in the elementary schools, the 
traclilional practice in assigning lessons is to 
require the same work of all members of the 
class. More recent practice separates tho 
class Into several groups to each of which a 
different assignment is made. This is <lono to 
give tho child an increased interest in preparing 


INDIVIDUALITY. — The idea and fact of 
individuality are among the most familiar and 
best known things in experience. They arc also 
among tho most difficult to describe and define. 
Individuality is such a fundamental mutter 
that it cun hardly bo defined without presup- 
posing it^jclf or giving a purely verbal equivalent, 
such as the unique, the distinctive to the point 
of the irreplaceable. An indication of its 
meaning is given by its logical ii.sage. whore it 
always implies contrast with a kintl, sort, or 
class. This implied contrast also give.s an indi- 
cation of the place where the conception of 
iiidivkluality is important for eduentionnl 
philosophy. School Ailininistration and in- 
atruction require a certain uniformity of rule 
and method; these in turn presuppose same- 
ness of character in those dealt witii. In 
80 far individuals arc regarded ns mem hers, 
specimens of a class, distinguished from one 
another by purely external and physical 
traits. Since, ns a matter of fact, there arc iu- 
trinfjic mental and moral differences, the purely 
uniform, or class, standpoint leaves out of con- 
sideration coiuiitions that cannot safely be 
ignored. The idea of individuality serves aa a 
remimler of those outstanding conditions. It 
calls attcrttion to those traits which are unique, 
imn-re pea table, which arc clilTercntiai, and 
which nccordingly require special Ircalmcnt, 
particular readnptation of general or class 
methods nud standards. 
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History shows a continual, evort if irregular, clarify the obscure situation. This consists in 
movement toward individuiitiou ; the rccog- such analysis of the situation as indicates a 
nitioii of the increasing importanee of indi- princii)lc, law, or relation. Induction always 
vidually distinctive traits. In savage societies, ternnnates in an idea or proposition which "is 
the individual is also lost in the group— general because a statement of a relation, a 
ill the elan or tribe. Not till a comparatively universal. Deduction is the application of the 
recent poiot of historic development do we find generic factor to the interpretation, explanation, 
individuals pos.sessing rights on their own and orgniiizatioii of specific data. The two 
account in contradistinction from their stntus as movements, arc coinpleinentary hecauso imluc- 
inembera of a family, guild, class, caste, etc. tion terminates in the universal^ with whicli 
Their ris- submergence in a class is a deduction sets out, while the validity and scope 
part of the gro\YU\ of dcmoevacy as a social of the universal is determined by its applv- 
ttw* U\ct cation, u;cKlcr test to ivim f?vC.ts — 

ance of the doctrine of evolution has cinpha- this application being deduction, 
sized tim importance of iiKlividual difforcnces In Aristotelian logic, syllogism and clemon- 
niid variations, as against the older notion of the stration correspond to wliat is now called de- 
ft xed species within which the individual was d action. The term which was translated into 
placed and which exhausted his important or Latin as dcdndio designated simply tlic method 
essential nature. of redMctio ad absurduvif or the indirect ]>roof of 

One of the most fimdamontal of all pliilo- a pro) losi tion by showing that its contradictory 
sopliic dcavages centers in the question of the proposition involved a logical absurdity or 
method of valuing the facts of individuality, self-contradiction, Imluetion was a mcUiod of 
Professor James has ilivided ])ln!osophics into collecting instaiices or jmrticular ca.scs, and was 
those which ton<l assume the priority of the perfect when all cases agreed, and formed, thcre- 
whoic and to derive the individuals froni the fore, a class as it was imperfect when a number 
whole us its constituent parts or special lmi of eases (not all) agreed, so that tho most that 
instances; and tlioso which assume the priority could be said was that .some S is P, or that 
of the parts, the individuals, and make the usually S is P, Perfect induction was known 
whole secondary, dependent upon the arrange- as imluetion hy simple onuiucration. After tlie 
ments reached among the individuals. Tlie rise of modern methods of induction, nmiiy 
former philosophies approximate monism in logicians denied that the method of enumernl ion 
sub.stance and rationalisin in method, the latter was a true ease of reasoning, on the ground tiint 
are pliu'ulistic anil empirical. 'Phe promiiienco it merely summed up in a single st a lenient what 
of tho concept of the organic in niiietoi'ntli- was already known, iiisteud iif discovering any 
century idealism is owing to tho faet^ that it new truth. 

secMiieil to yield a conception for reconciling tho In the si.xtoontb ami seventeenth centuries 
otherwise opposed ideas of imlividnal and uni- attacks upon syllogistic logic lioeaurto of its 
versal, whole ami part, ft may bo ques- baneiine.is and verbal character were wide- 
tioned, however,^ whether the notion of the S])read. Interest eentmed in a logic lliat eon Id 
organic is a suhitiou or only a peculiarly vivid be einploj'ed to wrest nutmegs secrets from her, 
presentation of tlic terms of tho proldein. while the syllogism wti.s fitted, as Bacon saiil, 
Tiie proper method of ilealing with ili(‘ (juesiion only for argumentation. Agreed in their oppo- 
is probably sugge.sted by the connect ion that sit ion to the old organon of tliouglit, the new 
exists between the coin in on, generic, or class- logicians at once dividcHl among theiiiselve.s. 
universal and the faets td .stability, order, con- hiome, Descartes and bis followers, sought thi^ 
servation fui ime hand, a aid hctwijon imlividnal- new method in a now type of dcduelion; (it hers, 
ity and variability, freedom, progress on tin* the British empiricists, in a nc\v form of imlnc- 
uthor. Ill a .static and linisliod world, imli- tion. According to tho former school, we .should 
vidualitv would have no meaning; while a begin by making a frt6idrt ro.sft of all traditional 
workl lacking in univer.snl eharaeters, in helii'f.s, and seek for some coneopts that are so 
cliaracters that make things capable of reduction inlierently clear and eertain lluit theiniieaning 
to c!as-*5cs, would not present any signs of law, eaimot he ilis|mled nor their trutli doubt uil. 
pcrmaiujoce^ and conservation, For the fur- From these most general truths, by eomhina lion, 
thcr educational signilicanci? of the term, .sec further truths were to be established, proeei*d- 
EducaTion; and Piiilosoiuiy ok EDUc.\Tio>r. iiig hy graded steps, so tliut at no time .should 

J. D, any new factor be* introduei'd which was not 
clearly defined and ecrlain.* In this way, rca.son 
INDO-CHINA. — Sec Fimxcii CoLcrNiE:^, was to proceed until l•ea(*tling partieulnr plic- 
Eduoation in. nomena or eonerett* events, in st)aee and time. 

Tlie.se deducetl phi'iunnena wouki he apjiroxi- 
I^!(DtrCTlQN AND DEDUC^TION . — Tl\e.y^ uv.\U'd by wvVwaI w\s‘rtU\v pbvswwvww, *a\w 4 
are two complement ary movements of thinking constitute the rational it y or explamition of the 
invoh-ed in directing inquiry to a well-grouudcil latter. Dt'.seartes 4'ven \v('ut so far as to tJlYt'r a 
eoneliision. Wliuu a perplexity occurs or a sy.stein (if (to him) sclf-eviilcnt first juincipics, 
jnoblem presents itself, tho lii’st step is to from wliieh, given an original (’haotu- state of 
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niitui'P, tlift whoh’ existing onlcr of tlic world 
bo rJitioatiHy tk'duood. Statod in tlie 
al) 0 VO fashion, th« mothod ajipoars ns formal and 
US fruitlosa as ovur tho syllofiKstic lo^ic lia{l boon; 
i)ut, as niultcr of co/itciit, the wiioie scheinu 
WHS conceived in inathcinatical terms. In effect 
it was a plea for the application of mathematics 
to nature. Toward the development of a 
iiiatlieiimtical science of nature, Desenrtes 
liimsclf took the first step by his invention of 
analytic geometry. And for succeeding men of 
science — however it may have been with 
philosophers — deduction has meant mat he- 
rn nticul procedure, which, entering ii]>on u bril- 
liant career, biicame a chief tool of scientific 
exi)loratinn and forinulation. 

Francis Bacon is popularly reckoned tho 
father of modern induction — an attribution for 
wbicli Macaulay is probably largely responsible. 
As a matter of fact, wdiilc he made much of 
induction, the method he proffered under that 
name is a confused niixturo of the older method 
of cataloguing and tho newer method of analy- 
sis. Sir Isaac Newton was both the practi- 
tioner and tho formulator of induction proper, 
Locke’s influence on the philosophic sido 
blending with Newton's. According to New- 
ton, the beginning must ahvays be made with 
observations; these observations by analogy 
suggest some force or prineiplo, known on other 
grounds to exist in nature, though not previously 
known to be concerned in the phenomena in 
(liiostion. This principle is then to be treated 
dediie lively, or malhemulically, and thereby 
lilienomena predicted which have not been pre- 
viously observed, but which must be found if the 
tkcoi'y h FiU'tha' oh^oi'vathn mast thou 

be resorted to to see whether the indicated phe- 
nomena do exist. If the actual plienomcna 
agreed precisely with the deduced phenomena, 
the theory should be accepted until contrary 
evidence is discovered. 8o consistent was 
N(uvtou in his demand for precise corroboration 
that when the observed astronomical data di{l 
not exactly agree with the results he calculated 
on the basis of his theory, he held the theory of 
gravitation in suspense until now <lata enabled 
him to revise his Calculations. For a time tho 
Newtonian and the Cartesian theorit's of the 
constitution of the solar system were rivals, hut 
as the immense superiorities of Newton ’.s 
(fxpla nation became more and more evident, 
tbo inducLive-obsorvutional method was as 
(irmly cstal dished in tho natural sciences of 
fuels, ns the deductive in the mathematical. 

No important developments in the theory of 
induction look place after Newton's time until 
toward the mitldle of tho nineteenth century, 
when suggestions by Whewell and Her.scliel were 
taken up by John Stuart .Mill, whose Principlo.s 
of Logic is almost as classic n statement of an 
empirical in due live logic, as Arist{) tie’s had 
been of a sy I logistic logic. According to Mill, 
we reason or infer, originally, from particular 
to particular, from one case to another. This 


is due to an inherent propensity to generalize, 
or to assume that what happens in one case will 
also happen in other cases. The solo .scientific 
warrant for this belief is the uniformity of na- 
ture, which is itself an induction from a vnat, 
literally countless, mimhcr of particular observa- 
tions, whore not a single contrary or negating 
instance Is found. This widest af'ull induct Iona 
is, then, the logical ground upon wiiich all other 
inductions rest. 

In the development of his system Mill Alter- 
nates between two different definitions and 
treatments of induction, one conventionnl and 
rather sterile, the other Im&cri on the actual 
procedure of ex j)eri mental science. According 
to the former, mil net ion is the process of in- 
ferring that what lias hccti observed to happen 
in a certain miinbcr of observed cases will nl- 
way.s luippeti in cnse.s re.seinbling thorn, iyvi- 
dently such a statement is vague. It raises 
the questions: How great must the imiiiber of 
observed eases he? Wliut is it that roully 
happens in the original cases — no easy matter 
to determhie bccau.se of the ' complexity of 
natural events. Just wliat degree of resem- 
blance must exist to warrant belief in the same 
thing happening in other cases? And how sliall 
we make sure that the re<tuired kind of .similarity 
exists? In dealing with such (fuostion.s^ Mill 
passed over to the idea that the crux of iiubic- 
lion is found in the varhtus methods that analyze 
the observed case.s and bring to light within 
them .some unva raying coexistence or sequence of 
elements. Indue (ion is thus the method of find- 
ing in tho plionoiuona some rolution wliicli is 
not directly o/jserva/>ln, 

M/W itovor vh'tir}y howovor, Iho 

transformation which he himself effected In the 
jiotion of induction. According to his first 
and official views, induction ftiin])ly extends to 
all cases what is found in .some ease's. Accord- 
ing to tlie later, his ivorkjugt though not pro- 
fe.ssc<l, view, it consists iu finding out what 
refUbj happens or e.vist.s in sonu! eases.” The 
emphasis has shifteil from the mere <iuuntitn- 
live collection and mechu ideal comparison of 
in.stances to the (|ualitative ami expeniuentnl 
analysis of the one typical ease, or to the few 
carefully selected cases. Empirieal coilcetion 
of a great number of cases renmina indeed of 
great importance, but as an assistance unU 
safeguard in the select ion and analysis of n typi- 
cal case and in te.sting the resulting hypolbcsis, 
not ns furnishing the original premises of an 
inductive inference. 

Kilucational met boils have reflected nml have 
suffered from the divorce of the d(?d active anti 
imluctivc phases of reflective imp dry cl laract er- 
istic of the history of logic. The chief error upon 
the .side of the imhiclive inovenient is in sup- 
posing that the mind begitis with u lot of Sepa- 
rate, independent objects, sueli as this, that, and 
the other river, and then proceeds by mc- 
ebaidcal coniiiarison to select the things they 
statically have iu common, and to reject the 
4*23 
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qunHties not found in them nil. As a matter of 
fnct, hiduclion consists in grasping what is 
s^ignificani, what is intellectually important, 
in any one river. Coinparisoii and contrast 
with other rivers is of value, not in pointing out 
octeriifil likoncsscs and differences, but in help- 
ing to weigh the relative importance of qiiali- 
lics, and to seize upon and to emphasize any 
property that gives a clew to understanding 
other features. The trait of gcncralizaUoa 
found in induction does not primarily have to 
do with what is common to a number of cases, 
but with tho lav) or relalion which is significant 
in any case. 

Educationally this means, that it is impor- 
tant to deal with & single river basin ns a typical 
case, so as to get an idea of what is important 
in it, rather than to deal superficially with a 
largo numbor of river systems. Moreover, tho 
importance of any feature means its power to 
explain other features, Hence what should bo 
emphasized in inductive study is the causal^ tho 
productive qv dynamic factors. Those can best 
bo brought out by a thorough study of a river 
system treated as a typo, while comparing a 
large number of cases without careful analysis 
of any one case brings into relief only static 
properties, effects, not causes. 

It will be noted that when the inductivo 
method of instruction takes as its object tho 
discovery of causal or explanatory features, it is 
organically connected with deduction, since tho 
motive of discovering these basic features is 
to get a principlo which may be applied to inter- 
preting and organizing the other facts charac- 
teristic of livers, This application is deductive. 
On the other hand, the more selection of prop- 
erties common to a number of objects throws no 
light upon teky they are common^ uor does it 
help explain tho traits which, being dissimilar, 
are eliminated. Hence induction is arbitrarily 
separated from^dedudtion* 

Other errors in tho method of instruction due 
to this mechanical division of induction and 
deduction arc the following: (1) Teaching any 
subject so that isolated facts arc amassed, with- 
out using them so that thoro is gainecl a view 
of some inclusive situation in which the different 
clews arc eonncetocl apd hence significant, 
(2) Or, when the weaknesB of this method is per- 
ceived, tho teacher is content to leave tho pupils 
with only a vague notion of the whole to which 
the details belong. This vagueness can bo 
expelled (and the special facts made really sig- 
lUfiGaut) only as tho m\ud realizes Aote the par- 
ticulars go together to make up the inclusive 
whole. 

It goes without saying that when induction is 
isolated from deduction, the latter must also 
he isolated and hence fail to exorcise its proper 
function. Educational errors of method floiv- 
iug from this isolation are the follo^ving: 
(1) Beginning with dctiulilons, rules, ptineiples, 
laws. It may sometimes bo pcclagogicnlly ad- 
visable to prmnt a definition or law at the out- 


set, especially with older students, but in all 
eases it should be roco^mzed that this is a 
psychological device for directing attention to a 
problcnif not a statement of a true logical prin- 
ciplo. Logically, the general prineipb or law 
has no meaning until in tho course of dealing 
with some individual complex situation need 
has arisen for explaining various particulars by 
binding them together into a more coherent 
system (2) Even when the explanatory prin- 
ciple has been properly reached, there may be 
failure in the proper use of deduction through not 
securing lbs application to new cases. It is at 
this point, not at the outset, that tho refer- 
ence to a number of cases becomes most impor- 
tant. When, by a study of a type case, tho 
pupil has become po.sscssed of its principle, or 
generic nature, this principle must be ex- 
panded, clinched, and tested by application to a 
variety of other cases not previously studied. 
So far aa possible this application should 
involve not only new observations, but also 
a factor of cxpcrimentatioti (q.v,). Mathemat- 
ics, primarily a deductive study, siifTers par- 
ticularly in education from lack of application 
of its general principles to concreto empirical 
situation. The application of a mathematical 
conception simply to other inathomaticAl cases, 
however adequate in abstract theory, is, peda- 
gogically, simply an elaboration of tlic prin- 
ciple, not a decluctivc testing of its meaning. 

The prior clisousaion may be summed up by 
saying that educational method has lagged be- 
hind the development of scientific method. It 
Ims tended to remain at the plane of the earlier 
scientific practices in which induction as deal- 
ing with particulars, and deduction as dealing 
with univcrsals, were separated from each 
other. Educational method should adapt it- 
self to^thc change in scientific method, in ac- 
cord wth which reflective inquiry is concerned 
with complex objects and situations, in which 
induction serves to discover, by analysia, a re* 
lation or principle^ while deduction employs that 
principle synthetically to reconnect particulars 
into a moro compreliensivo situation or object. 

J. D. 

Sec Abstr action; Analysis and Synthesis; 
Conception; Genehauzation; Hypothe8i&; 
Knowledge; Method. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART. — See Manual Tuain^ 
ing; DwfiiGN; Art in Education j Art in the 
Schools; Art Schools. 

INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOLS. — A typa 
of schools uniting nuin^ of the features of art 
schools and of industrial or technical schools. 
(For detailed discussion of principles iindcrly- 
ing the work of those schools, see articles on 
Art Schools; Art in Schools; Drsign; 
Drawing; Industrial Education.) Instruc- 
tion in drawing and design forms the basis of the 
work. Specialized instruction is given along 
one or more of the following linos: ceramics, 
designing for special industries, jewelry work, 
costume designing, decoration, bookhiiuling, 
illustration, metal work, etc. These schools 
form an important part of the cducntional 
system in many European countries, notably 
in Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Great Brit- 
ain, and Franco. In Great Britain such schools 
Jiavo been fostered bj' the national govern- 
ment, which, aroused by the International Ex- 
position held in London in 1851, realised that 
the country must have well trained designers 
and craftsmen if Hs commerce was to bo main- 
tained in competition with the artists of foreign 
workshops. In London, besides the large cen- 
tral industrial art aoliools, there arc niimer- 
oua local centers under the direction of tho 
County Council and many schools conducted 
under private auspices. 

In the United States, industrial art schools 
were not developed until after the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition of 1876, when several 
were established within a few years. The 
School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania 
Museum was an immediate outgrowth of tho 
Exiiosltiou, and to-day ia the moat important 
school in the United States devoted entirely 
to tho industrial arts. It is divided into two 
separate branches — tho School of Applied 
Art, where the enrollment in 1911-1012 was 
834, and the Textile School, with 250studcnts. 
The Rhode Island School of Design, at Provi- 
dence, makes a specialty of jewelry and alWcr- 
sinithing, as these are some of the chief indus- 
tries of the locality. For the same reason tho 
School of Industrial Arts at Trenton concen- 
trates on china and pottery, the principal local 
industry. 

The H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 
of Tiilnno University, Now Orleans, was ostab- 
lighed in 1887, and has been the pioneer in the 
South, A pottery was orcctecl in 1901, and 
Newcomb ware has a recognized artistic and 
commercial standing. In Cincinnati the Ohio 
Meciuinics' Institute, although established as 
early as 1828, did not have a day dojmrtmcnt 
until 1899, New buildings have recently 
been erected, and the industrial miiseiini ia 
being devebped along art lines, the aim being 
to make industrial art the special feature of 
tho Institute, 

The public schools throughout the United 


States are developing courses in industrial arts 
both in the elementary and secondary schools 
in the belief that this will provide a means for 
intelligent selection of a vocation and aid in 
cvcftUng an appreciative public. The demand 
for competent teachers of the iiuhistrinl arts, 
particularly for secondary schools, is in excess 
of the supply. Tho most important of the 
normal schools having industrial art courses 
are Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York; Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
and the Nonnal School of Manual Arts at 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

The following are the most important in- 
dustrial art schools in the United Slates: 
New York State College of Ceramics, Alfred, 
N.y.; Maryland School of Art and Design, 
Baltimore, Md.; Ohio Mechanica Institute, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; James Milliken Univcrsily 
(pottery and metal work), Decatur, 111.; 
Evening Drawing School (five ycars^ course 
for jewelers and silversmiths), Newark, N.J.; 
Newcomb Memorial College, Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, La. (pottery, embroidery); 
School of Industrial Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University,, New York, N.Y,; 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
(costume illustration, jewelry, commercial 
design), New York, N.Y.; Pratt Institute 
(jewelry, metal work, etc.), Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute (metal, wood 
work, and horology), Peoria, Ill.j School of 
Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rhode Island School of 
Design (jewelry and metal work), Providence, 
R.L; School of Industrial Arts (pottery), 
Trenton, N.J.; Scliool of Ceramics of the 
University of Illinois, Urbaiia, 111. 

F. N. L, 

Sco Art; Art Schools; Art in Schools; 
Design in Drawing; Industrial Education. 

INDUSTRIAL DAY SCHOOLS. — See In- 
DusTniAt Education, 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, — General 
Outline. — Tho term "industrial education " 
may be used in a very comprehensive sense or 
in n more restricted meaning. In a large waj'' 
the term includes all education relating to 
the industries, and in this sense would inchule 
instruction in industrial arts in the elementary 
school, trade and technical instruction designed 
for the industrial worker, and the professional 
education of tho engineering schools. In 
common usage, however, the term has come to 
be used in a more limited fashion ns denoting 
the hold of vocational education aimed to meet 
the needs of the manual worker in tho trades 
and industries, and in this sense is used in the 
following article. In this conception industrial 
education has to do with the ficcondary field 
beyond the point at which boys and girls leave 
the elementary school and below that of the 
college. (See Manual Training for tho 
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formoi'j and Technical Education for the 

latter.) . t , . A 

I'be need tor iiidustnal ctlneaUon, as lav as 
it is a matter of schools, 1ms arisen since the 
industrial revolution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which iiitroduoed the Inetory system as 
tlie utiivorsal type of inoclcrn industrial organ- 
ization. During the four or fivo centuries 
when the handicraft system of small masters 
and establishments was the prevailing basis of 
production, the matter of industrial training 
was met in a simple, and on the whole, a com- 
petent manner within the conduct and organiza- 
tion of trade procedure. (See Apprentice- 
ship Education; Gild, Medieval, and Edu- 
cation.) 

It is true that the gild records of England 
and tho Continental countries disclose many 
items indicating frequent attempts on the jiart 
of masters to take advantage of apprentices 
througli failnro to provide competent instruc- 
tion in i\\m craft, ns well as Vo furnish proper 
food and findings; and tho repeated occurrenco 
of regulations ns to fines and other penalties 
aijnod at such abuses, shows very clearly that 
sucli conditions were not uncommon. It is also 
unquestionably true that^ particularly in those 
countries where tho period of apprenticeship 
was of considerable length, as in England and 
in many trades in France, a large ainount of 
time was consumed in menial tasks of littlo 
industrial value to the young worker, On tho 
whole, however, the handicraft system under 
gild supervision, ns trades wore then practiced, 
undoubtedly made for a fairly effectiyo sys- 
tem of industrial training, and this particularly 
because of three elements inherent in the sit- 
uation, all of which have disappeared under 
present conditions. (1) It was distinctly to 
the master's immediato advantage, with his 
small staff of workers, which permitted of very 
little division of labor, to give his apprentice 
a thorough training in order that he miglitroap 
a full labor return during the period of the inclen- 
tvive. (2) The master, being not only employer 
and morclmnt, but chief craftsman, working side 
by side with his assistants, was free to give in- 
struction at such times and in such directions 
as he saw fit. (3) The fact that the appren- 
tice ill tlio regular order of things expected 
in a few years to become himself a master must 
have stimulated his ambition to obtain as 
broad a knowledge of his craft as possible. 

The influence of the factory system upon this 
situation was not only that division of labor, 
coiLstantly extended, no longer allowed tho 
learner, if employed to the greatest cconomie 
advantage, to obtain n broad experience in all 
branches of a craft, but, even more important, 
that the entire relation between employer and 
learner was changed. The master craftsman, 
no longer taking direct part in the processes 
of production, became tlio cai)itnliat employer, 
whoso first concern is the development of Ingh- 
eab immediate productive efficiency. The 


learner, on the other hand, entering into such 
an oiganizHtion, faces for the most part n 
wage earning enveev in which bis place will h\i 
determined not alone by his abilities and ambh 
tions, but by the particular opportiniitioa af- 
forded him for breadth of experience and for 
comprehension of these experiences. In such 
a situation it has ceased to bo the inunediate 
interest of the employer to bestow more atten- 
tion upon the learner than will suffice to make 
him most rapidly into a productive unit at 
some process in the range of the ostablisliment. 
Still less is there economic incentive for the 
wage earning worker in a coininercial establish- 
ment to give time and effort to extend the train- 
ing of the learner. Productive cfTicicney is 
the solo aim of the modern organization of 
industry,^ For this purpose it is a highly 
adapted instrument, but education lies outside 
of this purpose. These latter considerations 
opemte so powerfully upon the case tlmt even 
In tvadea rcprcscnliug very little division cf 
labor, the value of apprenticeship training hrs 
often fallen to a very low point. 

To sum up the situation presented by modern 
indnstnal con<iillons in ibis coiincction, it 
should be noted, first, that grades of skill and 
the extent to which division of labor is carried 
vary greatly in dilTercnt inclustrios. Second, 
that the typical inaiuifacturing indu.stiies 
employ a large number of workers of low-grade 
skill, requiring little initial instruction or expe- 
rience to adapt themselves to their tasks, which 
often involve only a narrow range of niacliinc 
operations, and a smaller number of highly 
skilled workers demanding breadth of expe- 
rience and trained intclligcnco for their equip- 
ment. Third, that the economic interest of 
tho employer is mainly concerned with the 
supply of tho latter class, and that any meas- 
ures uiulci’takcu by him to train such a class 
are necessarily based on tlio pro.spoct of future 
return and not of immediate profit. Fourth, 
that such training on the part of tho employer 
involves labor in ad dilion Vo the purely produc- 
tive work of an industrial organization, and 
for that reason an additional clement of ex- 
pense, This element of expense and the 
extreme mobility of labor under modern con- 
ditions, which leave no guarantee to the em- 
ployer that the learner will remain in his 
employ after receiving a training, constitute 
the chief obstacles to the development of ade- 
quate moasnroa of industrial training whliiii 
commercial establishments. To these ob- 
stacles is added tho fact that, be.sides skill of 
hand, inodoru industry requires in its oxjiert 
workers increasing knowledge of mathematics, 
science, drawing, ami technical mutters in 
order to itisuuc proper coiuprchcusiou of ucw 
methods and new forces, and for instruction in 
these branohog the organization and personnel 
of an industrial establish men t is not well 

conditions, in which modern industry 


adapted. 
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finds tlie task of competontly training high- 
grade workers within its own organization 
difficult, expensive, anti not assuredly profitable, 
have brought forward the demand for an 
outside agency, viz. the school, to assist in 
the task. The problem thus presented of 
supplying the deficionoics of training under 
commercial conditions,^ and of supplementing 
this training by additiomil instruction, is 
evidently one that must find its solution in par- 
ticular and varied measures adapted to the 
needs prescribed by difTcreiit localities and 
dilTcrent industries, From the nature of the 
case there can bo no general solution, but only 
a multitude of particular solutions. 

The precise ends, then, placed before indus^ 
trial education looked at from this purely 
economic aspect, are to supply either breadth 
of practical experience along particular lines, or 
knowledge leading to the comprehension of 
technical practice, or both, to youth having op- 
])ort unities or ambitious to fit themselves as 
high-grade workers. 

To this problem the leading countries of 
Western Europe have addressed thcniBelves 
with incrcxisiug seriousness for something 
over half a century, and in tlic United States 
conviction as to its importance has been 
rapidly developing during the last few years. 
The particular ways in which European 
countries liavo approached the problem have 
been markedly differentiated by racial tem- 
porameut, institutional development, and in- 
industrial conditions. Germany, with her pol- 
icy of fostering the old trade gilds and their 
supervision of apprenticeship, has found her 
particular problem met to a large extent by 
specialized industrial continual ion schools, at 
first conducted in the evening and now to an 
increasing extent in the day. These schools 
have devoted themselves almost wholly to 
supplementary^ technical instruction; but in 
the continuation schools of Munich, Dr, 

Kerschenstoiner has introduced trade work both 
to broaden the commercial routine and to lend 
zest and point to the other instruction. 

One of the chief reasoi»s why the continuation 
schools fuKill such an importai^t function in 
Gorman life is the fact that apprenticeship 
is not only general, but is entered iido at the 
ago of fourteen, at the time when youths leave 
tlio compulsory Fo/fc.w/pdc. Another fea- 
ture that distinguishes the German con- 

tinuation schools, though shared to some extent 
with those of Austria and Switzerland, aiul 
which marks their seriousness of purpose, is 
that attendance upon tlioin is generally com- 
pulsory until seventeen or eighteen year.s of 
ago. In the cases where the continuation 
school classes have been brought into the day, 
employers arc comped led by law to allow tlieir 
apprenliees time for attendance. Compul- 

sory attendance upon the primary school is 
in this ^Yay im mediately followed by the com- 
pLilaory attendance at continuation schools of 


all boys^ and sometimes girls, who do not 
attend higher schools. 

Germany realizes full well that dilYerentialion 
and specialization lie at the heart of cITective 
industrial education, and must not only set 
the keynote of instruction as between various 
trades, but must he recognized in training 
the many grades of workers needed for her 
industrial army. Not only the rank and file, 
but the foreman, the superintendent, the mas- 
ter, and the technical oflico clerk must be prO' 
vided for; and to this end have been developed 
for those whose ambitions and resources extend 
beyond tho instruction of the continuation 
schools largo numbers of day industrial or 
technical schools that touch all the important 
industries of tlie country. One of the salient 
characteristics of all these institutions, save 
an almost negligible few, is that they do not 
admit beginners to a course of practical work 
as a substitute for apprenticeship, but require 
for admission one to four years of experience 
under commercial conditions and then present 
courses of scientific and toclmical instruction 
bearing on particular industims. Another fea- 
ture of many of tlicso day schools, which illus- 
trates a contrast between the Gcruifin point 
of view niul that of some other countries, 
particularly of the United States, wlierc only 
large schools or classes are usually considrred 
worth while, is the small size of tlie student 
body, a condition the Germans seem contented 
to maintain, provided the institution seen res 
sound, definite, practical results of impor- 
tanco for its locality or the Empire. 

In the efforts to adjust all of these schools as 
closely as possible to the actual industrial 
situation, many of tho states have removed their 
control from tho Ministry of Education and 
Public Worship and iilaccd them under Uio 
Ministry of Ooinincrcc and Industry. The 
financial assistance afforded to industrial edu- 
cation by the state governments also ro])ro- 
sents another well defined policy and is a large 
clement in the support of the various schools, 
i)eing often one lialf to two thirds of tlio cost 
of main ton a nee. To the towns, liowevcr, is 
gen orally left the initial burden of buildings 
and equipment, a tusk in which they are often 
assisted by tlie local chambers of commoree and 
the gilds. And finally it should be noted that 
the measures for individual education Imvc the 
hearty sympathy of the Germnii labor unions, 
and that these bodies particularly approve 
the impartial supervision conducted by ijic 
State. The whole fabric of Oennan industrial 
education in this way represents a remaJ’k- 
al)lo example of eofiiieration between scliools, 
employers, and workc'rs, or, looked at in a larger 
way, between the slate, municipulilies, enr- 
pora lions, and the public, and testifies in a 
striking manner to the solidarity and iinily of 
G('rinan life, and the profound belief in tlio 
scliool as an instrument of social efficiiuicy. 

Austria, following to a large extent in tho 
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footsteps of Germany, has also placed strong and progressive standards of apprenticeship 
emphasis upon the contiaiiaiion school find has training, Zlh'jch and other cantons have made 
made attondanco thereon compulsory during it obligatory upon every apprentice to take an 
the period of apprenticeship. The Austrian examination at the end of his course, which sliall 
government^ however, because of less satis- test his technical ability and knowledge of the 
faolory conditions of appvcnUecship than in trade. These examinations arc supervised by 
Germany, arising partly from the many races the State, which also bears the necessary ex- 
and nationalities in the country, has given more pensc, and are conducted largely by trade 
attention to the dGvoloi)ment of schools that organizations,^ At the successful passing of 
supply a practical training as a substitute for the examinations, a certificate of apprentice- 
apprenticeship. These craft schools, or Fach- ship is issued. Switzerland also gives lihernlly 
schiilerit arc widely distributed throughout toward the maintenance of trade and technical 
the Empire, and comprehend both purely tech- sohools for advanced training of the more 
ideal courses and art instruction as applied ambitious workers. 

to the industries, the latter forming, a very The development of industrial education in 
marked feature of Austrian education.^ Admis* France presents marked contrasts in some re- 
sion to these schools is nominally limited to spects to the measures above noted. Appren- 
those fourteen years old who have finished eight ticeship in France has been in a more or less 
years of the elementary schools, but in outlying unsatisfactory condition ever since the aboli- 
diatricts pupils under this ago are allowed to tion of the gilds or corporations by tho Na- 
enter. The duration of the courses in these tiona! Convention in 1791.^ Various attempts 
schools is two, three, or four years, as the con- have been made to effect improvomonts both 
ditions of the particular industry demand, and by municipalities and by associations, but tliese 
the certificate given at the end of these porioda have not been particularly successful, and tho 
is often accepted in place of apprenticeship most distinctive efforts of the French govern- 
oxperionoo. Among these schools arc many ment in the field of industrial education have 
dealing with the home or cottage iiuluatries been directed toward the creation of schools 
— a phase of industrial education to which thatshallarticulatcdircctly with the elementary 
Austria has given particular attention. An- schools and supply a practical training to take 
other distinctive feature of governmental ac- tlje place of apprenticeship. These schools 
tivity is tho effort to promote and sustain tho {Fcolos praliqnes de commerce et dHnduslrie) 
lesser industries or crafts, which arc conducted admit pupils at thirteen years of ago at tho 
in Gsbablishmenls of small size. ^ To this end close of the primary school period, and give a 
tho Department for tho Promotion of Crafts, three years’ course, involving a generous amount 
under the Ministry of Publio Works, has. of practical training in school workshops, 
partieularly since 1908, through industrial The same feature of building directly upon a 
museums and other institutions in different previous school training rather than upon 
parts of the country, fostered exhibitions for required practical experience, characterizes 
handworkers, illustrating technical processes, the national schools for foremen, and those for 
and lectures upon advanced methods of pro- superintendents and managers. In the em- 
cluctlou. Courses are also provided for those phasis placed upon this approach to trade 
who hope to become masters, not only in tcch- training, the system fostered by the French 
nical methods of production, but in the cconomio government stands alone among European 
principles essential for the successful conduct countries. Although there are a very large nil m- 
of a small business. The department goes her of drawing and industrial evening classes 
even further, and assists in the formation of throughout France, the continuation scliool 
associations of handworkers, to wMoh it aup- has not received the attention or emphasis given 
plies moiloru machinery and tools to be used to it in tho Germanic countries, AttencTanco 
m common by its inombcrs, and for which it upon such schools is voluntary, and their ses- 
rcquircs payment only on long-term loans at sions are almost alwu3's bold in the evening, 
a low rate of interest. United States. — In tho United -States the 

Switzerland, with her scant natural resources conditions which force attention to the prob- 
ancl consequent^ economic dependence upon Icin of industrial education have only recently 
skilled arlisanship, has directed her main cf- appeared. This country has lived over the 
forts to the fortifying and advancement of her long industrial history of western Europe in 
apprenticeship system. To this end the can- the brief span of little more than a century, 
ton of Zurich passed a law in 1905, the provi- Beginning with many of the activities of the 
sions of which have been followed by other hunting and fishing stage, as illustrated in the 
cantons, which requires all apprentices to life of the pioneer and settlor, eastern America 
alterul a continuation school for four hours passed through in rapid succession the agricul- 
weekly, and provides that this period may be tural or farming stage, the handicraft period, 
taken from tho working time. This provision with its independent town economy, and 
is resulting to a large extent in bringing the reached in the closing years of the nineteenth 
instruction time in such schools into the day century a highly developed national system 
instead of evening. To further insure high marked by immense manufacturing growth. 
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Tlirouglioiit this rapid evolution almost to 
tho present time, the groat demand for intelli- 
eont labor consequent Hpon the exploitation 
of the enormous natural resources of tlic coun- 
try has afforded countless opportunities for 
advancement to the individual workman gifted 
with superior wit and ndaptahihty. Prncliciil 
ingcmiity and power of quick comprehension 
and adjustment have often under these con- 
ditions been of more importance in winning 
to positions of leadership and mastership than 
highly trained skill and technical knowledge. 
When to this situation has been added an enor- 
mous current of immigration that has served 
to supply not only skilled workmen, but 
a great army of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers ineveasiagly needed for manufacturing 
operations, it is apparent why for a generation 
of advanced industrial organization both tho 
American employer and the native-born Amer- 
ican workman Imve remained comparatively 
indifferent to the need of industrial education. 

This period, however, has come nearly to an 
end, and the stress of international competi- 
tion and iowerod margins of profit make it 
more and more evident that American indus- 
trial development can only bo maintained by 
rocourso to old-world methods, and the adop- 
tion of comprehensive and effective measures 
that will insure a competent supply of highly 
export workers. What has already been ac- 
eomplishod in the United States is largely the 
result of private enterprise and philanthropy. 
Until within a very few years, the public school 
system has given little or no attention to 
iadu&trial education and has devoted its ener- 
gies entirely to general and non-vocational in- 
struction. 

Emxing Schooh, — The first serious efforts 
to react upon tho industrial situation were 
ropresenteJ in the establishment of a number 
of important evening scliools affording 

instruction in drawing, science, and mathe- 
matics. Cooper Union and the Mechanics 
Institute of New York, Franklin Union, and 
the Spring Garden Institute of Philadelphia, tho 
Ohio Mechanics Institute of Cincinnati, and 
the Virginia Mechanics Institute of Richmond 
were all founded or opened their classes about 
tho middle of the nineteenth century, Such 
schools, and many others, among which should 
bo mentioned the evening classes of tho Young 
Men's Christian Association (Q.y.), have ac- 
complished an important work in sujiplying 
supplementary technical instruction to tho 
ambitious young workingman in the larger 
cities. Even in this direction, howcvci', which 
represents the simplest and least expensive 
approach to industrial education, the public 
schools have been slow to follow, Their ooncerii 
has been almost entirely with general studies, 
and it is only of late years that differentiated 
and specialized courses, related to industrial 
practice, have been introduced in the publie 
schools of a few of the more important cities. 
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The early work of the evening industrial 
and technical schools consisted of various 
lines of drawing, to which were gradually 
ndded courses in science, niathcmaties, and 
tcehnical subjects. Beginning about ISDO, cer- 
tain of these institutions established praclieal 
shop courses in a few of the high-grade mechan- 
ical trades, intended to broaden the experience 
obtained by the student during tho day. Inn 
few eases such classes have been incorporated 
in piiblio evening schools, where they have some- 
times pei'foi’ined a valuable pracUcal scrvicG 
in advancing those employed at like occupn- 
tiems during the day, and sometimes have served 
merely to give a little tool dexterity to the 
amateur or the clerk. 

Technical tSc/iooZs. — The next impovtant 
reaction of organized education upon tho indus- 
trial situation was that which took place for 
tho moat part in the period of mining and raib 
road expansion following the Civil War, and 
which resulted in the establishment of many 
engineering schools or institutes of technology. 
Tho establishment of such schools was at first 
through private foundation, but the passage of 
the Morrill Act in 1862, by which largo land 
grants were made to the states for the support 
of instruction in tho agricultural and mechanical 
arts,^ resulted shortly in the inclusion of engi- 
neering dennrtinoiits in most of the western 
colleges and universities. Tlie development cf 
this ty\}c of institution lias been widespread in 
the United States, and has produced an insti- 
tution equal, and in some respects superior, 
to any tiling of its kind to be found abroad. 
The function of such schools is to produce the 
engineering and technical expert, the men 
needed to design industrial constructions, 
to devise technical processes, and to superin- 
tend industrial production. They, conse- 
quently, Uo outside the scope of this article 
and arc fully treated under Technical Educa- 
tion (q.v,). 

Manual Training, — Tho first serious agi- 
tation for the inclusion of industrial training 
in the public schools was not for real voca- 
tional training, but for the inclusion of manual 
work ill the general course of study ns an ele- 
ment of culture and general efficiency. The 
Manual Training School connected with Wash- 
ington University, »St, Louis, opened classes 
in 1880, and was rapidly followed by the cstab- 
Ushment of manual training high schools in 
other cities, some on private foundations, but 
in many eases organized as part of the public 
school system. From the high school mtiniial 
training gradually made its way downward 
into tho elementary school, until it is now repre- 
sented in many cities throughout all the grades. 
The office of such instruction, however, both 
ill theory and results, is not vocational traiu- 
iiig, which is always a matter of specialized 
instruction and self-determined groups, but as 
a broadening and energizing element in gen- 
eral education. (Sec Manual Tuainino.) 
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Trade Schools, — Tho first important at- 
tempt to deal with the problem of industrial 
traitiiag in day schools took the form of a 
trade school for the building trades. In 1881 
the New York Trade School (q.o,) was founded 
by Richard T Auchinuty. The founder was 
an avclnteetby profession, and felt very keenly 
tho small part played by American trained 
mechanics in the various building trades, ^ Con- 
vinced that the apprenticeship sj^stem in tho 
hiulding trades was no longer effeetive, and that 
modern conditions gave no liope of its revival, 
he turned to the plan of a trade school as the 
only solution of the problem. To meet the eco- 
nomic difiicultics involved in attendance, the 
courses in tho school arc only four months in 
duration, and only young men between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-four are admitted. 
The aim of the school is to give a knowledge of 
processes and skill of Imndsuificient forimmedi- 
ate practical usefulness, leaving .speed and per- 
fected skill to be developed in after experience, 
The developmoii t of schools which aim to lako 
tho place of apprenticeship in whole or in part 
after this point was very gradual. In the first 
twenty years after the New York Trade School 
was founded, only two important institu lions 
wero added, viz. the Williamson Free School 
of Mechanical Trades near Philadclpiiia, and 
the Uavon dc Hivseh Tvude S-chool of Nc\y York. 
Since tlte year 1910 some ton or twelve institu- 
tions that may strictly be called trade scliuols 
have developed in different parts of the country 
under cither public or private support, ns well 
as a mini her of commercially conducted schools 
in the l)uildiiig and other trades. In 1907 
the trade school entered upon tho stage of 
public administration. In that year the al- 
ready established Milwaukee School of Trades 
was taken over by the city under tho terms of 
the industrial education law passed by tho 
Wisconsin legislature. Since that date public 
trade schools ha \'0 been opened in Philadcl- 
phift, Pa., Portland, Ore., Worcester, Mass., 
and Indianapolis, Ind, 

Certain of these schools — tho Now York 
Trade School and tho Paron do Hirsch School 
— represent tho short-courso type; the others 
offer courao.s of two or throe years in which prac- 
tical trade training is supplemoiUcd by inslriic- 
tiou in drawing and tooh ideal practice, and 
in some cases by science and mathematics. 
Tuition in such schools is cither free or on a 
nominal basis, a cojulition made possible cither 
by large endowments or public support. Such 
schools are still somewhat in the experimental 
stage. They labor under very severe economic 
difli cullies, first among wliich is the problem 
of support presented to tho student worker dur- 
ing the pcrio<l of instruction. Training for the 
skilled trades in the Uniled States is in com- 
mon practice restricted to the period above 
sixteen years of ago, and ns the great buik of 
the youth who will form the mechanics and 
industrial workers of the country must of 


necessity enter upon rnmii iterative work at 
sixteen or shortly after, the sacrifices necessary 
to permit attendance at a trade school can be 
expected only from n comparative few. The 
second' aspect of the economic problem in 
relation to such schools is found in tlio large 
cxpcuso of adminiati'atlon, iustvuctiou, ma- 
terials, and phy.sical mnintcnance in propor- 
tion to tho number of students that can be 
itistriieted. Furtlicrmoro, it is only in a few 
high-gviule Ivivdes, the full command of which 
involves extensive subject matter and breadth 
of expcriciico, tliat trade school training can 
claim suflicient advantages over training uiidor 
commercial conditions to^ repay Us expense. 
It is, consequently, only in cities representing 
exceptional concentration of such industries 
that trade schools can expect support, and it 
is not yet entirely clear whether the results 
obtained will prove proportionate to their ex- 
pense. 

In the earlier agitation for industrial train- 
ing in the United States, the trade school 
occupied the forefront of discussion and was 
usually considered as the one institution needed 
to solve tlic ciitiro pvohlciTi, but ns tho groat 
economic difiiculties of attendance for youth 
and young men who arc to liccome ordinary 
workmen have come to be better apprehended, 
it is seen that 8uch insUtutioua can, as fnv as 
numbers arc concerned, fulfill only a very sub- 
ordinate office, and that lliis in the case of tho 
long-course schools will probably bo to train 
n comparatively small number of highly 
cepupped workers in a few of tlie .skilled trades, 

Preparalory Trade Schools. — Conditions 
similar to those noted above in the ease of 
England have recently brought forward In the 
Eastern states the type of school called a pre- 
paratory trade school or intermediate iiulus- 
trial school. Tho .situation of the ffuirtcen- 
y car-old boy in tl»c United Sl ates is more acute 
even than in England, ijinainuch as tbc tlisin- 
eli nation on the part of employers in the skilled 
trades and liigh-gradc industries to employ 
jmuth below sixteen years of age is much more 
general. Since the report of the Massaelui- 
setts Commission on Industrial and Technical 
Education in 190Q, which pointed out the large 
numbers of hoj-^s and girls in that state who 
leave school at fourtcoii before grndimlion from 
the elementary school, the demoralizing infiu- 
enm that swvrovvml thcn\, and the lack of ceo- 
iiomie progress made by such children, interest 
in a type of iiiduHtrial school that ahull aim 
particularly at the ages from fourteen to six- 
teen has been steadily growing, 

The fir.st school of this type to be established 
was at Rochester, N.Y,, in 1998, Since then 
fi considerable number of schools provitling 
practical work in one or more of the large 
trade groups^ together with related instruc- 
tion in drawing, elementary science, history. 
English, shop calculations, aceounUng, and 
business forms, have been organized in Mnssa- 
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chusctts unci the stato of New York. Such tance of such schools in the development of 

schools aim to give the advantage of some industrial education in America. The more 

amount of industrial intelligonce and knowh individualistic spirit under which industry is 

edge of shop methods and materials to the hoy conducted in the United States, and the groat 

or girl of sixteen in entering upon industrial variety of conditions represented, make prog- 

employ nicnt rather than to impart a trndo ress toward such an arrangement necessarily 

training. a very gradual matter, and it will undoubtedly 

This typo of school points to the fact that be a considerable time before any general 

forces other than the purely economic enter agreement among manufacturers will be reached 

into the movement for industrial education, to allow learners in their establishments to 

and that responsibilities^ arc involved in the attend industrial schools during the working 

conduct of such cducAtion beyond those of iioiirs. Nevertheless, the increasing discussio?t 

developing industrial clliciency. The causes and study of tliis plan, and the recognition of 

that have brought tlic preparatory trade school its important advantages, indicate that its 

into being in the United States arc not alone considerable extension may be expected in 

the economic advantage to the industries in the near future. Such a plan is more rapidly 

j)reparing better materuil for entrance therein, applied in cities, where the concentration of a 
an advantage that employers would be quick few liigh-gradc industries gives a large number 

to perceive yet slow to bring about; but rather of apprentices and learners in particular lines, 

the recognition on the part of the public of a If sucli schools arc to increase beyond the field 

social obligation to better the opportunities of these few skilled trades, it is evident that 

for great numbcr.s of young person.s to enter the problems of instruction become complex 

upon more substantial careers. Tlicsa schools and difficult. In the case of low-grade factory 

also serve to illustrate the fact that UTiy insti- industries, where little opportunity for teci)- 

tution which enters upon the task of indiKStrial iiicnl instruction is to be found in industrial 

education cannot escape tlic responsibility of content, sciiool instruction must necessarily 

advancing at the same time the training of its assume other tlirections and find its opportunity 

students in social and civic efficiency. It is in inerensing the social horizon or homekcopiiig 

very evident that no school under any form of usefulness of the pupil, or in aiding to develop 

representative goyenimont can command pub- capacity for change of occupation. It jg 

lie .support or eliuin a large place as an educa- evident that the beginnings of sucii schools as 

tionai factor in dealing with the education of are represented at Cincinnati and Worcester, 

youth tliat <locs not attempt to instruct the Alass., must be necessarily ui)on a voluntary 

iiulividtnd in his velalions to the Stale as well nttcmlancc basis, and many years must ob- 

as in promoting his economic effioiency. vioiisly ctap.so before public opinion in the 

PaHMme and Coijpcralwe Plan. — The two United States reaclios the point of authorizing 
schools just described aim to prepare for comj)nlsorjt' atteiKlnncc for a term of years, ns 

entrance into tlic industries by training be- is the case i>i southern Germany, 

gi oners, a task only economically justifiable The coiinerative plan by which the stiulciils 
when such training cannot bo obtained under spend half their time at work in indiistrinl 
commercial conditions. Of late years new establish men Is and half in school, and whicli 

types of scliool — the part-time dtiy school and ivns first developed in tlie Engineering Dcpart- 

Ihe cooperative school — that aim to give inent of the University of Cincinnati, has lately 

instruction to the individual at the .same time been applied to sludeiits of high sciiool grade, 

that he is gaining practical experience in the This plan difYers from the part-time plan in some 

industry, have assumed importance. Such important respects. In the first place the stu- 

.scliools do not attempt the entire task of train- dent body consists of enrolled higli school stu- 

iteg the Icanicr at any period, hut divide tJie dents and not of npprentiec.s alix?ady employed 

work with organized jmluslry, leaving to in- in eommerdal establishments. This fact i insures 

dnstry the practical training, ami providing a higher grade of academic preparation than is 

in tlic school those* elemenls that industry generally tlic ease with apprentices, aiul the 

cannot readily supply, Those seliools, to- larger amount of time spent in school allow'S 

gelher with evening industrial schools and eor- the general education to bo carried much fur- 

re.^pondence seliools, bring formal instruction thor. Encou raging begin ning.s have been made 

into essentially cooperative relations with with this type of school at Fitchburg, Hass., 

imlustry, avoiding the largo (inuneial burden ami Cineiiiiiati, Ohio; but it is too early to 

of practical trade training, with its many ilitli- define its future place. Whether, on the one 

cult prohltmis, and underlaking only those liaiul, any considerable luiinbcr of those aiming 

liiK's of iimt ruction with wliicli ilic school is at and fitted for regular meclmnics work in 

prepared to deal readily and elYeetivt'ly. tlie trades will be drawn to such schools, or 

The inqnniiirit p nidi cal results of the Ger- whether, on the other iiaiid, they will develop 

man, and, in particular, tho Munich eonlin- capacity for training lenders of the foreman and 

luitioii schools, that liavc brought instruction expert type, l■C1lmins to be seen, 

into the period of the regular Working day, have In Ibis same group of supplementary or 
produced a growing conviction us to the impor- cooperating schools might be included the cor- 
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respondencc scliools (7.1/.), which enroll a great such a proposition is whether such results can 
nuinhor of j^oiing men engaged in industrial he secured from a type of scliool that docs not 
employmont in the United States, and afford rec^uiro practical experience before entrance, 
instruction by mail In a large number of tech- as in the case of the German technical schools, 
nleal subjects. or provide parallel experience, as in the case 

Apprcniiccshiji and Corpomlion Sekooh . — of the coojierativc schools. 

The apprenticeship or corporation school, Legidalion, — Laws have been passed in a 
winch nag been developed in several Indus- number of states providing for state super- 
trial corporations of large size in the United vision of industrial education and in several 
States, is in a sense a part-time school in which cases for the establishment and assistance of 
both practical training and instruction aro industrial and trade schools. Massachusetts 
given within the commercial establishment, was the first to act in this direction. In 1006 
(See Apprenticesiup Schools.) Such a plan, a Slate Commission on Industrial Ediicalion 
which allows a maximum coordination between was created, with power to superintend the 
all linos of instruction, will probably ho in- establishment and maintenance of industrial 
crcaslngly adopted in the case of railroads and schools for boys and girls. The act further 
other large corporations dealing with high- provided lor the reimbursennent to cilios and 
grade wor Jeers; but for the great majority of towns of a part of the amount expended for 
industrial establishments, such a system is the support of such schools. After two years 
hardly practicable, and division of labor be- of trial, the plan of an independent commission 
tween the employer on the one hand and the was found to bo nnsati^faetory. and the admin- 
public school on the other is the method istration of the law was vested in the rcor^an- 
maklng for greatest efficiency and economy. ized State Board of Education, with provision 
Becondanj Technical Sekooh, — The middle for a special commissioner to deal with tlie 
technical schools of Germany have no exact field of^ industrial education. Since the reor- 
counterpart in the United States, but the sev- ganization the state board has accomplished 
oral schools for the textile industry corfc- very important work in standardizing the 
spond closely to this typo., Most prominent various types of schools that come under its 
among these institutions arc the Textile School control in regard to scope, courses of study, 
of the Pennsylvania Museum at Philadelphia, and methods of instruction, as well as in further- 
established 1884 and noted for the high grade ing the establishment of a considerable number 
of its instruction, three state-aided schools in of schools, 

Mussachuaetts at Lowell, New Bedford, and New^ York State enacted a law in 1909 
Pall River, and the Tcxlilo Department of the authorizing the establishment of general in- 

Georgia Scliool of Technology at Atlanta, diistrial schools, trade schools, and schools of 

None of these schools requires previous prac- agriculture, mechanical arts, and homemnk- 
tical training in tlie textile industry for ad- ing, and providing for the award to such schools 

mission, but in each school there arc a number of a certain measure of state support. The 

of mature students with such experience, and disbursement of state moneys to the school^ is 
the character of the work approximates closely by the terms of the act placed in the hands of 
to that of the German schools. the Stale Commissioner of Education and made 

Of late years other technical schools or classes depciulciit upon his approval of the courses 
of secondary rank have np])carcdj such ns tho of study mnintnined. The establishment and 
day courses in machine design and applied conduct of these schools is referred to the local 
electricity of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, tho boards of education, but the appointincnt of 
Technological High School of the Ohio Me- advisory boards representing the local trades, 
cb allies Institute at Cincinnati, and certain industries, and occupations is made compiil- 
counses in the Drexoi Institute,^ Philadelphia, sory. The duties of such advisory boards 
and in tlie Lewis Institute of Chicago. arc to counsel with and advise the boards of 

Technicdl HigK Sc/mols. — The question education in regard to the establishment and 
wliclhor technical liigh .schools with the same conductor the schools. 

requirements of admission as regular public In 1007 a law was passed in the state of 
secondary schools can bo incorporated into the Wisconsin empowering cities or school districts 
American public school system has received to establish, conduct, and maintain schools for 
considerable discussion of late years. Tho the purpose of giving practical instruction in 
manual training schools, as above noted, do not the useful trades, and placing such schools 
contribute trained workers to the industries, under the supervision and control of tho local 
and strong arguments have been made toward school boards. Permission was given to the 
the conversion of^thesc schools into technical school boards to appoint advisory committees 
high schools, having^ the distinct purpose of to assist in the administration of the trade 
preparing pupils for industrial leadership, that schools, and provision was made for tho levy 
for nositions in inilustrial life requiring of a special local tax for tho establishment and 
sknl and technical knowledge, and of greater maintenance of such schools. The law was 
importance and responsibility than those of amended in 1909, and the minimum age of 
skilled mechanics. The senous question facing entrance to a trade school reduced from. six- 
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teen years to fourteen years for both young men 
and young women. In 1911 the state passed 
a number of acts relating to industrial cduca' 
tioii, which among other measures provides 
(1) for a modificatiou of the apprciiticoship 
laws of the state by whicli apprentiees shall 
receive instruction of not less than five hours 
a week. (2) That whenever any evening school, 
continuation classes, industrial school, or com- 
mercial school shall be established for minors 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen work- 
ing under permit provided by law, every such 
child shall attend such school not less than five 
hours per week for six months in each year, and 
every employer shall allow all minor employees 
over fourteen and under sixteen years of age 
ft corresponding reduetion m hours o! work. 

(3) That employers shall allow a reduction in 
hours of work at the time when the classes arc 
hehl whenever the %Yorking time and that of 
the class coincide. (4) That a state board of 
education bo appointed to control the distribu- 
tion of state moneys under the act. 

Other states have recognized industrial edu- 
cation through legislative measures to the ex- 
tent of providing oflicial machinery for tlio 
development and supervision of such Work, 
and in still other states invGiSfcigatmg commis- 
sions have been appointed with the object of 
ultimate legislation in this direction, 

C, R. R. 

Germany. — The history of industrial educa- 
tion in Germany is intimately bound up with 
the development of continuation schools and 
with the system of apprenticeship. Established 
at first to give instruction in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and religion for one or two hours 
on Sundays, the early^ continuation school, like 
its present successor, aimed to secure efficient 
citizens. The first Sunday continuation school 
appears to have been founded by the Bishop of 
Sa inland in 1669 ; this syatoni was warmly sup- 
ported and encouraged by the pictiat Spener. 
Contiimatioii Sunday schools were estab- 
lished by law in WUrttemberg in 1605 to 
supplement the limited work of the elementary 
schools; in 1739 they were extended to boya 
who had left school; in 1810 these schools were 
authorized not only to repeat the elementary 
school work, but to give further education. 
Badon instituted the Sunday school system in 
1756, and hi 1803 attached continuation seiioola 
to the existing elementary schools. In Bavaria 
the schools were introduced in 1771, and in 1803 
attendance was made coiupulsoiy for appren- 
tices up to the age of eighteen. Repetition 
courses were provided for in Prussia by the 
GenerallajuUchulreglement (1763). At the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century the spread 
of continuation schools was encouraged by town 
eouaeils and industrial assoeiation.s, but the 
interest was soon relaxed as the system of ele- 
mentary schools became more widely cstab- 
liahcd. The real success of the continuation 
schools goes back to the Industrial Law passed 
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by the North German Federation in 1809, by 
which local boclicjs were allowed to make attend- 
ance at continuation schools compulsory on all 
workmen under eighteen, while employers were 
compelled to allow such attendance. This law 
formed the basis of the later Imperial Industrial 
Law of 1891 {Reichsgewerbeord7iung) extended by 
the law of 1900 : — 

Sbotioj^ J20. — Employers ot laJjor are required to 
grant to thoso of their omployccs under eighteen yDara 
of ago who attend n Continuation School arranged by tho 
Government or by the local authority the nocesaary 
time for nehool attciKlance as prescribed by the author- 
ity tn qaestj'on, Classoa are only allowed on Sunclays 
i( they do not iiitcrfcro with attendance at Divine Serv- 
ice, 

Section 142. — By tho by-law of a Diatriet or Town 
Council attendance nt Continuation Sclioola can bo 
made compulsory for male persona under eighteen 
yeara. Tho regulations iiecesBary to enforce compulsory 
regular attendance nt mich schools luny be fixed by tho 
local authority, and tho duties of pupils, parents, guai- 
dinnui. and emp]oycr,8 mtiy be so defuud aa lo ensure Die 
regular nttondanca, the dUciplino, and the ordarly 
behavior of the pupils, Thoso pupils arc relieved 
from tho attendance at such compulsory schools who 
attend n ^ild or Fach school, provided that such a school 
Is recognized by tho supenor ndminisfrativo authority 
ns equivalent in status to the said Continuation School, 

Section 150, — A fine of twenty marks (S6), or, 
if this Is not paid, imprisonment up to three days for 
every offense, ia impoat^ upon any one contravening 
any of the above regulations. 

The greatest impetus to the clovelopment of a 
system of further education came immediately 
after the Frauco-German war, which w'aa con- 
sciously inspired by the desire to enter into the 
commercial and industrial competition of tho 
world, Conti mm ti oil schools were in ado cither 
(1) compulsory by local by-laws, as in Prussia 
(1874), Baden (1874), Saxe-Altenburg (1889), 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (1874), Anhalt 0874), 
Brunswick (1878), Oldenburg (1874), i^Iecklen- 
burg-Strelitz (1873), Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
(1875), Lippe (1874), Eeuss j, L. (1874; com- 
pulsory by state law 1900), Alsace-Lorraine 
(1873); or (2) compulsory by .‘itatc law, ns in 
Bavaria (1803), Saxony (1873), Wurttomborg 
(1895), Hesse (1874), Saxe- Weimar (1874), 
Saxe-Mciiiiiigeu (1874), Mccklonbiirg-Scliwcriii 
(1905), Schwa riiburg-Sondershausen (1874), 
Wakleck (1895). Bremen (1908); or (3) was left 
voluntary as in Rcuss ii. L ., Sclmumhurg- Lippe, 
Hamburg, and Liibeck. In tho niovcinent (or 
the spread of compulsory systems tho DcidscJie 
VerhanU filr das Forlbildinigsschidu'esen (f. 
1892) has taken a very prominent part. 

Within the last twenty years the development 
of continuation schools intended for general 
eclucRtiou rather than specific industrial or 
vocational training coalesced with another 
movement for the provisions of industrial edu- 
cation, While the gilds continued in full vigor, 
the apprenticeship system, with uU that it im- 
plied in the way of trainingand moral oversight, 
could take the place of uhtate-orgnnized system 
of vocational education, But the rise of Ger- 
man solidarity and the introduction of national 
Lee trade broke the power of the gilds, and some- 
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thing hod to toko the place of the apprentice- 
ship system At the same time the growing 
complexities of industry which made more and 
more demands on seioiico, made desirable n 
training of a typo which the individual employer 
could not give. In 1765 the Gesellschaft Jilr 
Beforderung der Kitnsle und nUtzlichen Gewerbe 
(Society for the Promotion of the Arts and Use- 
ful Trades) was established in Hamburg, and 
recommended classes for architectural drawing. 
Classes were organized, and new subjects were 
added constantly. In 1865 the society's school 
was taken over by the city and was maintained 
ns the AllgeniGim Gewcrbeschxde, The success 
of this school led to similar establishments in 
Berlin ( IlandwGrkerschule)^ and nt Hanover, 
Brunswek, Kiel, Llibcck, Magdeburg, Cologne, 
Breslau. A Feiertagsscktde fiir GeseUen wid 
l 4 ehrUnge (Vacation School for Journeymen and 
Apprentices) was established at Mtmich in 1703, 
giving instructions in the three ll's, chemistry, 
physics, geometry, practical mechanics, law, 
history, geography, and nature study. The 
school mot with considerable success, and in 
1825 an elementary section was addetb At 
Weimar and Eisenach and other towns of Saxc- 
Wciinar free industrial schools {Freie^ Gewerbe- 
sekule) arose toward the end of the eighteenth 
coutiiry which laid special emphasis on drawing 
and geometry. In Saxony town councils and 
industrial corporations established schools about 
1S20 for instruction in arithmetic, German, and 
drawing, and by the law of 1835 continuation 
schools were empowered to tench such .subjects 
as were ?iot taught in the lower schools, but in- 
terest llnggod when after 1859 the gilds were de- 
prived of the power to compel attendance on the 
part of their apprentices. The most coutinu- 
oiis development of iiulustrial schools with 
voluntary attondnnee has taken place in 
Wiirtteinberg, Beginning in 1818 there were 
elglitccu sucli schools in 1826; m the preceding 
year they were placed under the ebarge of the 
Royal School Board; instruction, given on Sun- 
days, covered drawing, induiitrial arithmetic, 
geogrnpl^y, geometry, inoclianies, trigonometry, 
bookkeeping, and estimating. In 1853 the 
schools were placed under the Royal Commission 
for Industrial Continuation Schools, with repre- 
sentative.s of the Departments of l:klucatioii 
iiiul of the Interior, Kvening Industrial Schools 
wore soon added by the Commissioner, They 
wore miiintained by local bodies with sU])port 
from the .state. After WiirtUnnberg joined the 
Empire and the Reichsgeiverbeordnung became 
applicable to it, many commimitica made 
attendance at the industrial improvemeiit 
school compulsory for apprentices. 

/Vc.seid PonUioti. — Attendance at continua- 
tion schools is now compulsory in twenty-two 
out of twonty-.six German states. Of these, 
nine still allow the local bodies to make their 
own by-laws on the subject. Prussia is still 
among this number, except for the Western sec- 
tion anil Posen, where the compulsory system 


has been introduced largely for political and 
administrative reasons. As a general rule com- 
pulsion applies only to boys. The rapid and 
extensive development of elementary educa- 
tion has eliminated the necessity of general con- 
tinuation schools where the work of the lower 
school is repeated. Many of these schools, of 
course, still exist, but they arc intended for the 
class of unskilled laborers, In most states 
attention is given almost cut rely to commercial 
and industrial education, (The former is dis- 
cussed under Commerci.^l Education,) The 
reasons for this are theoretical and practical. 
It has been recognized that the success of 
instruction depends on concentrating on the 
vocation of the pupils; this gives unity to 
the pupils* work and on the other side meets the 
practical demand for more cIRciciit workmen 
to assist in the rapid industrial advance of 
Germany, Hence the aims of these lower in- 
dii.strial schools may be defined as efficiency 
and citizenship, and in so far as the instruction 
is not nnrrowod down to the pupils’ vocation, 
but takes in all its ramifications, such educa- 
tion may serve humanistic and cultural ends. 
Hence the reformed continuation school re- 
quires a different kind of equipment. Work- 
shops and laboratories are now regarded by 
theorists as important adjuncts of the schools, 
and have been ail op ted largely in South Ger- 
many. Practice varies, however, and in some 
systems only theoretical instruction is given 
ill the schools, wtiile the practical work is re- 
garded as sulficient. The value of tlie new 
typo of industrial continuation sclioula is shown 
by the number of students who come volunta- 
rily after the period of compulpry attendance 
to take work in the classes for journeymen and 
master workmen. 

Whore atlendaiicG at a continuation school 
is compulsory on girls, instruction is given to 
train them as mothers and housewives as well 
ns to render them more efficient at their voca- 
tion. 

The period of compulsory attendance runs 
parallel, as a rule, with the period of np])ren- 
ticeship, that is, from fourteen to eighteen years 
of age. Within this ])criod a boy numt attend 
school for two or three years. The increasing 
importance of the iiulufitrinl conliiuialion 
schools in tlie national system is attesteil by tlie 
growing practice of holding the clu.sse.s during 
the day. It is recognized (hat with the incrca.s- 
ing importance of the studies, pu])ils cannot he 
expected to bo fresh at the end of a long {lay. 
Thus in Wurttemberg, Hesse, and Weinmr no 
instruction is permitted after 7 p..m,; in Prussia 
it is not allowed after 8 or 8.30. The teiuteiiey 
011 the whole is now to have special school 
building.s, niatle necessary by the nCtjd of in- 
creased equipmoiit, and to give in.struction 
throughout the The number of hours 

which a pupil is obliged to attend varies con- 
siderably; where the instruction is merely 
repetition of primary work, two hours a week 
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arc sufTicient: where an attempt is made 
to make the education of real social value from 
four to eight hours a week are given. InsfcrnC' 
tion extends over the whole of the usual school 
year that is, for about forty weeks. Different 
arrangements are made with dilTcront trades 
and imiustrie3, so that attendance does not 
become an unnecessary burden; thus in some 
places bakers and confectioners are released 
from school during the rush of the Christinas 
holidays; biuidors and painters, on the other 
hand, attend mainly during the slack winter 
season. On the whole, employers arc now will- 
ing to allow their young employees the necessary 
time for school attendance, and are beginning to 
recognize the value of the instruction given, 
though it is indirectly at their exiicnse for tlio 
time being. The greatest opposition is met 
with ill commercial offices, where it is some- 
times a matter of difficulty to release the young 
clerks at certain times of the day. But the 
school authorities arc ready to accominodnto 
the hours of school attendance to the wishes 
of employers. 

The provision of industrial continuation 
schools has been more rapid than the supply of 
properly qimUficd teachers. For the general 
continuation schools the elementary school 
teachers were a good source of supply, and even 
with the addition of new academic subjects, 
the elementary teachers gave satisfactory 
service, preparing themselves privately for 
their special work. The training of teachers 
of drawing was also of a high standard, though 
hero too the new industrial needs required a 
different emphasis. The chief difficulty arose, 
however, upon the introduction of workshops 
and machine shops into tlie school and the 
arrangement of day classes. Two methods of 
supplying teachers have been adopted: ele- 
mentary school teaeher.s are given short courses 
and make themselves acquainted with the prac- 
Iteal working of a factory; and master work- 
men are taken from the factories and given 
short courses in methods of teaching. In only a 
few instances have special courses been cstab- 
fiahed for training industrial teachers; the most 
notable institutions are the training school at 
Garlsruhc at the Building Trades School, and 
the courses at the Imperial Technical School at 
Strassburg. Generally, however, short six 
weeks’ courses are given: in Berlin courses 
are held in upholstery, baking, hairdressing, 
book trades, modeling, metalwork, masonry 
and carpentry, house painting, pottery and 
anatomy, hygiene and first aid. Visits are 
made to factories, and instruction is given in 
tools, nine hi lies, and materials. At DOsscldorf 
a short course of lectures on method is given to 
teachers selected from the trades. The Deutsche 
Vereiii filr Forlbildumjssch ulen conducts short 
courses at Leipzig and Frankfort n. M, for 
contiuuaUoii school teachers, Cour.sos arc also 
conducted by the Prussian Ministry for Com- 
merce and tiulustry and by the Ministry of 


Agriculture for teachers in their respective 
fields. Another means of training has boon the 
encouragement of journeys of investigation 
(Sittdienveisen). But it seems highly probable 
that a more definite system of training will be 
introduced as the number of industrial seliools, 
fiiJIy equipped on the mechanical side, increases, 
and the candidates will be drawn equally from 
school and workshops. Further must bo 
mentioned conferences and discussions, as for 
example a three-day course in technical draw- 
ing held at Chemnitz, and conferences on spin- 
ning held in the same town. 

^ The administration of industrial continua- 
tion schools has in most states been taken 
out of the hands of the central boards of 
education. In Prussia the supremo control is 
under the Ministry of Commerce and Labor, in 
Saxony the Ministry of the Interior, and in 
Wfirttemberg the Higher Industrial School 
Council, The publicly maintained schools 
are^ locally under thp mimicipal authorities, 
wiiich in all cases receive state grants. Gener- 
ally there are associated with each scliool ad- 
visory councils representing the community, 
chambers of commerce, gilds, and other indus- 
trial societies. Fi'cquently the gilds, and indus- 
trial societie.s contribute to the support of 
schools; in a number of cases these bodies fur- 
nish the UGCcasary tools and mechanical equip- 
ment. 

The continuation^ schools may be divided 
into three broad divisions, — general, indus- 
trial, and commercial. The general coutiiuia- 
tlon schools give instruction in the elementary 
school subjects, and add drawing, civice, and 
hygiene. The commorcial courses are provided 
for girls as well as boys. (Sec, liowcver, 
Commercial Education.) The purely indus- 
triai courses are found in the larger towns, where 
the numbers of employees in difforont occupa- 
tions justify such an arrangement organized in 
groups. Where twenty- five to forty students 
following one occupation are found, a special 
course is provided for them^ Where the 
immbers are too small, and for iinskillotl labor, 
the pupils are sent to the general continuation 
schools. Girls nioy be compelled, and those 
ill commercial occupations arc compelled, to 
attend contlmiation schools, but usually the 
period of Attendance is not so long as for lioys. 
Courses for girls arc, however, not so generally 
provided, Tlie genera! courses cover not only 
the elementary school subjects, but also feninlc 
handicrafts, household arts, cookery, etc. 

One general distinction must be made be- 
tween North and South Gorman}'. The south- 
ern states, on the whole, have been more 
progressive in the provision of industrial contin- 
uation schools and adapting courses to various 
local industries and occupations, and have been 
careful to combine theoretical and practical 
work. In the north the .schools as a rule con- 
iine themselves to general theoretical courses 
and leave cither employers or associations to 
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take cam of the practical sides. So a com- general and fifty-two trade schools for appren- 
pnrison can bo made between the subjects tices. The general courses are attended by 
taught in Prussia and in Bavaria. Prussia: errand boys, unskilled laborers, and the groups 
Gorman, arithinotie, drawing, business routine, which are too small for a special school, For 
and composition, technology, governiiient, girls there arc forty compulsory schools giving 
labor laws and conditions, iusuvance, economics, household training, and twenty-one voluntary 
industrial arithmetic, and practical drawing, schools nrovidiiip liousohold training, commer- 
aocording to the various trades, are found cinl, and industrial courses. A trade or indus- 
gonerally, and in the larger towns also gcom- trial school is established where there are 
ctry, trigonomotry, algebra, physics, chemistry, twentydive apprentices of one industry. Higlicr 
clectrotecbnics, English, nistory, shorthand, divisions aro also provided for jouinejrmen and 
typewriting, bookkeeping, exchange, materials, master wovkmcn who attend vohmtavily. Tbe 
law, gymnastics, and singing. 5auayia.\ the schools, with tho exception of six, ate located in 
fundamentals arc religion, German, business their own buildings; the six exceptions use 
correspondence, arithmetic, drawing, geometry, primary schools. Attached to each school are 
nature study, chemistry, materials and book- associations of employers who pay for materials, 
keeping, and thou the specialized vocational discuss courses of study, recommend tochiiicnl 
courses. The following courses as arranged teachers, supervise and examine the practical 
in a few representative towns will indicate the work. The board of each school consists of the 
organization more clearly. headmaster, a member of the city council, and 

StrasBburg: (1) Building groups (stone three employers. Pupils attend one day or two 
masons, cement workers, stovemakers, joiners, half clays, forfeiting wages for that period, 
cabinetmakers, coopers, locksmiths, boiler- The teachers arc drawn from joiirncymon, nrti- 
makers, tin and coppersmiths, upholsterers, sans, master workmen, and profcsaionalteachers, 
etc.). (2) Commercial groups. (3) Trade The expenses of maintaining the school for boys 
groups (grocers, shoemakers, druggists, errand are shared by the state and the city; schools for 
boys, bakers, butchers, tailors, waiters, cooks, girls are maintained by the city alone. The 
barbers, confectioners, printers). (4) Unskilled eurriculum covers drawing and arithmetic, 
labor. ^ practical and applied to the special industries; 

Leipzig: (1) Unskilled labor. (2) Technical tools; machines; physics; chemistry; German 
groups, (3) Combined technical groups where literature; religion (up to sixteen) ; civics; his- 
tlio numbers are not large enough for separate tori cal development of the specific trades and 
classes. (4) Private schools. tlieir interrelations; the individual in relation 

Berlhi: (1) Building trades, clerks, metal to town and state; hygiene; gymnastics; and 
workers, art crafts, provision dealers, potters, games. 

tailors, woodworkers, leather workers, con- The schools are organized as follows: (1) 
fcotioners. (2) Private schools (printers, Commercial classes. (2) General continuation 
butchers, chimney swceiis, saddlers, painters, classes. (3) Technical or trade classes (turn- 
barbers, etc.). (3) Unskilled labor, ^ ors, druggists, wood carvers, stokers, chimney 

Diimldorf: (1) Unakilled labor. (2) Engl" sweeps, coachmen, saddlers, glovemakcvs, vat- 
iieers- electricians, meclianics, and watchmakers, • tors, coopers, locksmiths, smiths and carriage 
plumbers and fitters, binlding trades, painters, builders, carpenters and joiners, upholsterers, 
art crafts, printers, turners, gardeners, confee- decorators, stovemakers, watchmakers, engi- 
tionors, bakors, shoemakers and tailors, up- neers, mechanics, plumbers, fitters, bookbinders, 
liolstorcrs, dccorator.s, barbera and hairdressers, printers, photographers, lithographers, barbers, 
butGhor.s, errand boys. , confectioners, house painters, onamelcrs and 

Tl\e Munich system, which, as organized by gilders, innkeepevs, butchers, shoemakers, ma- 
the School Superintendent, Dr. G. Kcrschcn- sons, jewelers and goldsmiths, stucco and stone 
Steiner, has attracted attention throughout workers, dentists’ assistants, glass and porce- 
thc world, deserves more detailed trcntinent, lain workers). 

Here attendance at a continuation school is The best organized state system is that of 
coinputsory for boys up to eighteen, or during Wiirttembcrg, which in 1907 passed a compre- 
their period of apprenticeship; for girls the liensivc law for the establishment of industrial 
period of obligatory day atlcndanee Is three and commercial continuation seiioois. Local 
years. Boys attend from eight to ten hours a communities arc compelled whenever for three 
week, girls only six hours, although they may successive years the number of employees 
attend a voluntary course up to twelve hours a reaches forty to establish industrial contiiumtion 
week, An eighth class has been organized schools in the first place and commercial schools 
in the elementary schools, obligatory for boys, inthesccond, Alhvorkmen under eighteen must 
voluntary for girls. This class is intended to attend such a school for three years, although 
bridge tho gap between the elementary school local by-laws may extend this period to four, 
and employment, and is preparatory to tho In- Girls' schools may be established locally. Tiii- 
dustrial courses of the continuation school, the tion may be charged, and employers may be 
cliiof emphasis being on manual work. The compelled to pay it. Instruction should be 
continuation schools for boys consist of twelve given during tho day up to 7 p.m. for 280 hours 
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a year^ Teachers are trained at Carl sru lie for building, masonry, carpentry, sanitation, drnin- 
inclustrial schools, and at Leipzig and other ago, surface improvement, etc. Many officers 

universities for commercial. They are drawn for city, state, army, and rnilway administra- 

from Glcmcutauy school tcachcra and from tiou of buildings and roads are trained. Stu- 

empioyees in workshops and factories. All are dents are admitted at the age of sixteen, and 
required to have had practical work In shops for must have )md practical experience. The course 

at least two months. The schools do not give lasts four years, and is given as a rule in the 

practical work, as is the case in Munich. Schools winter months. 

have also been established for women's oceupa- Schools for machine construction and foiin- 
tlons, and give courses in needlework, cinbroid- dry work give a two years' course for lower 
ery, machine stitching, dressmaking, knitting, technical officers based on common school 
correspondence, bookkeeping, and commercial training and four years practical experience, 

anthmetic. Traveling inatructoys have for a Many of the lower schools arc attach cd to a 

long time been employed to give short courses higher technical school, and in some cases stu- 
in Imndlooin weaving, technical courses (three dents arc allowed to pass from the one to the 
to twenty-one days), and courses for teachers, other. 

master workmen, and merchants. ^ A two years' course of study and practice is 

Da\j Trade and Indnsirial Education. In provided in the Schools for Metal Industries at 
addition to the system of industrial contiiiua- Iserlohn, Rcmscheid, Siegen, andSchmalknUIen. 
tion schools, there exists in Germany a large The entrance requirements arc the common 
number of day schools with courses varying school branches. In these courses aro trained 
from a duration of six months to four years, pattern makers, engravers, loeksmitlis, turners, 
They aro voluntary, and tuition is charged, printers, etc. 

Schools have been provided by the states, by At Hohr and Bunziaii scliools are maintained 
cities and local authorities, and by private for the ceramic industries. One year of prac- 
organizations or societies interested in com- tical work in addition to the common school 
mcrcc and industry. Generally there is a state branches is required for entrance. Courses 
subsidy. Here it is proposed to deal with aro given in German and arithmetic, drawing 
those schools which require only a knowledge and painting, chenustry, physics, mineralogy, 
of the elementary branches for admission, geology, ceramic technology, and praclicnl 
They aim to furnish not only efficient workmen work in the shops. 

and servants, but to train master workmen, The textile schools were reorganized in 1890. 
supervisors, and foremen. In most instances and afford training for master workmen and 
the schools insist that candidates shall have had young manufacturers in spinning and the 
practical experience in workshop or factory allied trades. Traveling teachers arc also 
for one or two years. In some schools attend- employed for the country diatricls where the 
ance takes the place of apprenticeship, in others hamWoom has still been retained, 
it is supplementary, and in others again the Tliorc are besides special schools, like the 
courses aro intended for journeymen. The navigation schools, schools of mines, schools for 
schools are known as middle or lower technical blacksmiths. For girls and young women there 
schools {miltlerc %ind nkdere to arc courses in women's handicrafts, machine 

distiuguisli them from the higher technical stitching, white work, laundry, dressmaking, 
schools and the technieiil uiiivcrsitic,s, both of art embroidery, lace making, commercial sub- 
which have higher entrance requirements, jects, and household arts, 

(See Technical Education.) The other German states have provided sinii- 

In Prussia a number of industrial schools lar schools through the same organizations as in 
(Gewerbeschukn) arose in 1S28, and met with Prussia. ^ Variations occur ns demanded by tlie 
success; the entrance requiraments were raised, different industries. In addition to tlie types 
and in 1878 they were transformed into of schools referred to abovCj there arc, for 
Oberrealsckulen. Now schools were established example, in Bavaria schools in the wood in- 
to take their place, e.g. Municipal Artisan dustries — carving, cabinet making, toys, etc. 
School in Ilcrlin, 1880; Iron Workers' Scliool Such scliools are maintained at Berclitesgadcii, 
at Romscheid, 1880; Machine Construction Oberamm organ, Partonkirchen, and Ftlrth. 
School at Cologne, 1881; Spinning Schools at Saxony spends more on iiuhistrial schools of all 
Aachen, Berlin, Cottbus, 1883; Industrial grades than any other Ocrinaii state. At 
Arts School in Diisseldorf, 1S83. In 1884 this Chemnitz tlic Technical Institute has several 
type of schools was placed under the Ministry thousand .students in the different departments 
of Labor and Commerce. The development was of machine construction, industrial drawing, 
rapid after 1890. and many municipal scliools building construction, textile brnnehos. Encli 
wore taken over by the State. (Sec Hep, U, S. of these branches is also eared for by separate 
Com. Ed. 1910, pp. 324-329, for list of voea- institutions in other towns: textile schools at 
tional schools in Prussia.) The following types Hcichcnbach, Zittau, Plauen, Groschonau, etc.; 
of schools have been developed: building machine construction at Mittweidn, Zwickau, 
trade schools for the preparation and training and Hainichen. To the Royal Industrial 
of workmen and foremen in all that pertains to School at Plaucn a museum is attached, with 
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modds, designs, patterns, natural objects, etc. 
The hand workers* seliools aim to give general 
industrial courses to apprciiticc.s and master 
workers; such schools arc found at Dresden, 
Leipzig, and Bautzen, In Saxony arc located 
a number of national schools maintained pri- 
marily by private societies throughout Germany 
with state or city support. Among these may 
bo Uw Tinworkers’ School at Auc, 

the Locksnnths' School at Rosswciii, Watch- 
makers’ School at Glnshuitc, Turner.s* and Carv- 
ers’ School fit Leipzig, Tanners’ School at Frei- 
berg, and the Millers' School at Dippoldiswaldc. 

The same provision of industrial schools is 
found in Wiirttemberg. At llcutHngcii there is 
the Techninmn for the weaving industry, giving 
instruction in spinning and weaving for maim- 
fftcturcvs, supcrUiteudents, and master workmea 
engaged in the textile industries. Other schools 
in the same field are located nt Hcidcnhcim, 
Laichingen, Sindolfiiigcn, and Sontheim. A 
state school for skilled mcchaiucs at Schwen- 
iiingcn offers courses in watch and clock making 
and electrotechnical work* Supported by tho 
state and city, there is at Stuttgart a school for 
the book printing trades luuler the nuspices 
of the Union of Proprietors of the Book Print- 
ing Establishments. 

Industnal Art Schooh, — Within the scope 
of industrinl education must also be included 
the industrial art schools, which arc nearly 
all under direct state control. While the ar- 
tistic side of the industries is by no menus 
neglected, the emphasis in tho industrial school 
falls primarily on the industry involved. Tlio 
industrial art schools give imstruclion in the 
arts as applied to industries, and ns a rule arc 
general in scope, and while a few provide coiir.so.s 
with reference to special iiHliistrje.s, they require 
a preparatory general course. The schools 
admit pupils at the age of sixteen, and generally 
require two years of practical workshop ex pe- 
ri i>ncc, The course extends over two yonns. 
While fees are cliargcd, numerous scholarships 
are ofYorod. Some schools have, in addition 
to tlm general course, preiraratory courses of 
two years, pupils being admitted at the age of 
fourteen. The instnictian in tho industrial 
art schools covers the following subjects; all 
hrauches of drawing, architectural drawing, 
modeling, decorative arts, wood carving, 
painting, enameling, chasing, patt(;rn design- 
ing, engraving, art embroidery. Some schools, 
especially in Bavaria, give courses in glass 
ami porccltun painting, la Prussia there arc 
industrinl schools at Berlin (Koytigliche Kunsl- 
schnle and Konigliehe KumtoewcrbemusetivOf 
at Breslau {Kdntgliche Kunsl- uml Kitnslge' 
iyeWjF.se/uds), at Dijsseldorf (municipal Kunst- 
gewcrbeschule)^ at Frankfort a. hi. i Kunsi- 
gewerbeschide of llio Kimsigcwerbe-Vercm)^ 
11a imu a. M, {Kmiglichc Zcicheii-Akademie) 
for training art-jewoEors, gold and silversmiths, 
etc.). The two chief induslTial art schools 
are the Kdmgliche Kunstgewerbeschulen at 


Munich and Nuremberg. In Saxony there are 
several special industrial art schools in addition 
to the Kdntgliche Kunsigcwcrbesclmle at Dres- 
den, which also has a jjreparatory scliool. At 
Plaueii courses arc given in the application of 
the arts to textiles. The Koniglicke Akaclemu 
der graphischen Kiimte Bitchgexccrbc nt 
Leipzig nays special attention to the applica- 
tion of the arts to all brauehca of the book in- 
dustry (lithography, woodcuts, engravings, 
photography, and manifolding). The state 
Kumigemrbeschulc at Stuttgart has prciJuratory 
courses in addition to tlic special course,s which 
arc cVivkled into five courses, the arts applied 
to furniture, models, and woodcarving, decora- 
tive arts, chnsing, and the teaching of drawing. 
Similar provisions are found throughout the 
country. 

England.' — As in Germany, industrial edu- 
cation in England has developed along several 
different lines. The system of apprciiticc.s hip 
disappeared earlier in England than on the 
European continent, and, although the liuUis- 
trirtl and commercial development was more 
rapid, little was done to promote training until 
the hitter part of tho niiioteontli eontiiry. 
Classes for adults and young W{)i ki‘rR wore 
e.'jtahli.shcd in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century in eoniicction with the Sunday 
fichool movement (v.r-)) the Society for tlie 
Promotion of Cliristinii Knowledge {g.v.)^ 
the AiKili Schools and the Mechanics’ 

Iustitute.s (o.y.). But only the two latter move- 
ments can ho strictly 8ai<l to Imvo attempted 
to improve the cfliciency of the working classes 
at their occupations. It was not until 1851 
that national action was taken to promote tho 
education of ailults. In that year the govern- 
ment made grants to evening schools and elnsscs. 
Two years after the Exhibition of 18.51 the De- 
partment of Bcicucc and Art wflft eslabliahcd 
for the encouragement of instruction in drawing 
and science. From 18G0 grants wore given )>y 
the dc|}artinont on the result of written exami- 
nations; grants were also made for buildings, 
books, and equipment, In 1872 oigfuiized 
sdenoo schools, whicli olTorcd instruction in 
science in courses of three years, \vcre estab- 
llslied, and might he liold by day or night. 'JMic 
Depavtmeut made grants iu vospeet oC the scU 
oiico work at these sehools, Rliiny day soicneo 
schools in lfi02 I >eeanie secondary duy schools. 
Cl rants liavo also Ijceii made by the Department 
for instruction in <1 rawing and de.sign. Tlie 
Tech uj cal Instruction Act of 1889 was also 
administered by the Science anti Art Dtpart- 
ment, and provided for ‘M instruction in the 
principles of science and art appliciibh* to indii.s- 
ti’ies and in the appUentiou of special branches 
of science and art to specific industries or cin- 
ploynients.” Tliis act remained in force until 
lt)02, and luulor it local authorities used the 
power.s intrusted to them to provide instruelimi 
in almost every subject excc*i)t Die classics. In 
1899 the Science and Art Department bccanic 
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a branch of the Board of Education. Many ars, of whom only 1375 wore fifteen years of age 
private associations also supported and encour- or over. The hope that children would be 
aged the introduction of scientific instruction induced to stay and complete a three yoars^ 
mainly into the evening classes, The chief course ending nt fifteen years of age has been far 
of these was the City and Guilds of London from realized. In a number of eases no satis- 
InsfcitutOi an association founded in 1878 '' for factory attempt appears to have been made to 
the purposes of all sucji branehos of .science and give the curriculum a bias appropriate to the 
tlio fine arts as benefit or arc of use to or may circumstances and the probable future occupa- 
benefit or be of use to productive and technical tions of the scholiirs. The Board's conclusion 
industries, especially to commerce and indiis- is that '' it can hardly be said that the majority 
try generally. . . The department of tcch- of higher elementary schools are in any special 
nology of the Institute registers and inspects degree fulfilling what the Board conceived to 
classe .9 in tcohnology and manual training and bo tho true function of a school of this type," 
liolds examinations annually in the subjects But, ns the Board of Education admit, the corn- 
taught in these classes in the British Empire, parativc failure of higher elementary schools in 
Much of the early work in science apd the England does not really indicate the failure of 
technical branohes, encouraged by the dilTcront the principles underlying the scheme for their 
movements referred to above, by various asso- establishment. 

cia tions, and by the Department of Science and As often happens, the central government has 
Art, iias now been taken over by the local made its regulations too advanced, and the 
universities and technical schools, and since highergrantsenrnedby a school definitely class!- 
1902 by secondary schools. (See England, fied as a higher elementary school arc eaten up 
Education in; Technicai, Education.) by the greater costliness of fulfilling tlie struc- 

In the present article only those form.s of tural and other conditions required to secure 
iml list rial education which arc based directly recognition, It is probable that large numbers 
on an elementary school course will be treated, of schools classified as ordinary elementary 
Such Instruction is given in higher elementary schools, e.q, sucli schools as have been recently 
schools, evening schools and in day trade organized in London under the name of central 
and technical schools. This classification is, scliools, arc performing quite successfully the 
however, incomplete if it neglects the provisions functions of a higher clomontnry school, 
imulo by employers for giving special trade in- According to the Keport of the Education 
struefcion to their apprentices, (Sec Appiibn- Committee of the London Coiinty Council 
TicusHip AND Education.) Nor is any account made in March, 1910, the central schools 
given hereof the preparatory courses in the should “ bo schools which will give their pupils a 
manual arts in elementary schools. (See Man- definite bias toward some kind of industrial or 
ualTraininq.) commercial work, while ensuring that their In- 

Uigher Elementary Echools, — ► These schools tehigence should be fully developed, and they 
were first recognized by a Minute of the Board should occupy a distinct position from the sec- 
of Education (Apr. (5, 1900) as schools organ- oiulary school. They should avowedly frame 
ized to give a four years' course to pupils be- their curricula with a view to the pupils leaving 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen, with a cur- at an ago between fifteen and sixteen. Their 
riculum including practical and theoretical courses should be so framed as to provide for the 
science. Instruction was to be suited to the pupil the best possible equipment for entering 
special circumstances of the districts which upon the industrial or commercial world ns soon 
they served. By Article 38 (IV) of the Board of as ho loaves school, while at the same lime 
Education's Code for 1905, it was to be a con- qualif 3 dng him to enter unon a special course of 
dition of the recognition of such schools that training for some parlicular indu.stry at a poly- 
" the curriculum must have for its object the technic or similar institution, if he desires to 
development of the education given in the ordi- continue his education further." The central 
nary public elementary schools and the proyi- schools were introduced in London in April, 
sion of special instruction bearing on the future 1911. A similar type of school was established 
occupations of the scholars, whether boys or in Manchester in the same year, 
girls.” The reason for the e.stablishmont of Evening Schools, — The dovelopmout of in- 
such schools was thus stated by the Board: dustrial training in higher elementary schools 
"The scholar who must at the age of fifteen and in the higher classes of elementary schools 

begin an industrial employment or enter the may fairly be considered as an attempt to link 

lower ranks of business needs a course of in- on directly the elementary with the tccli ideal 

struct! on different from that of the second ary schools. But an intermediate link is felt by 

schools, and yet one which is higher in standard some to be, if not absolutelj^ necessary, at any 
and somewhat more special in aim than that rate desirable. For the fairly large proportion 
given in fcJie ordiiniiy public elementary of cliilcli'en who leave the elementary schools 
schools." The number of such schools in the nt fourteen without reaching the liighcr classes, 
year 1009-1910 in tho whole of England and and who arc quite unfit to take their places in 
Wales was not more than fifty-one, containing, the technical school even of a comparatively low 
on the last day of tho school year, 10,771 schol- grade, it has long been sought to form a link 
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by means of evening continuation schools; and 
certainly the evening continuation schools of 
Great Britain have done niagnificciit work, 
not only for the imperfectly educated, but also 
for those who have left the higher classes of 
elGmentary schools, whore no attempt Avhatcver 
has been made to bear industrial considerations 
m lYkinil. The impasse caused by the Cocker- 
ton Judgment {q.v,), which forbade the use of 
rates for higher education in evening schools, was 
removed by the act of 1902, whicli permitted 
local authorities to support higher education. 
By the regulations of 1903 eyoning continuation 
schools may provide instruction in manual train- 
ing (wood and metal work), any generalized or 
special branch of science, including mathemat- 
ics, home occupations and industries. The 
curriculum is flexible, and may be adapted to 
local requitemeuta. Evening technical classes 
Avitli four or five year courses have also been 
established in connection with tcciniical schools. 
They cover instruction in inatheinatics, draiv- 
ing, physics, mechanics, machine construction, 
and some speeiali^d work, c.g, mechanical or 
electrical engineering. 

Datj Trade Schools, — A recent attempt has 
boon made to provide the link by means of cer- 
tain day schools in various localities popularly 
described as trade schools *’ or “ preappren- 
ticeship schools,^' As n matter of fact there aro 
two grades of such schools: (a) the preap- 
prcuticcship school, {b) the trade school proper 
or apprenticeship school — the a voived object 
of Avhich is to provide a substitute for the 
obsoleseont apprenticeship system. Of the 
latter a useful account has been given by Mr, 
Blair, the education ofliccr of the London County 
Council, in a paper read before the Imperial 
Education Conference hold in London in 1911, 
Ho describes these schools as a development 
of the day school for boys or girls of thirteen or 
fourteen years of ago, dcsignou generally to pro- 
vide a more specialized industrial curriculum 
than is hold to be admissible in an elementary 
school. Their object is to prepare boys and girls 
to become intelligent workpeople with a chance 
of rising later, and it is naturally expected that 
many on leaving the trade school will pursue 
their education through the avenue of the tech- 
nical school properly so-called, in many cases, 
of course, by attendance at evening classes. 

As a typical illustration of one of the ten 
tiVado seheeU (or boys m London may be taken 
the School of Building at Brixton, opened in 
1908. The course is for three years, and ad- 
mission is restricted to boys between thirteen 
and fifteen years of age, who have passed the 
sixth staiuiard of an elementary school, or itg 
equivalent. The curriculum, which is com- 
mon to all students during the first year, and 
which is looked upon as a probationary period, 
includes building construction, Avorkshop prac- 
tice, study of materinls, Avorkshop arithmetic 
and mathematics, experimental science, geo- 
metrical and plan draAving and lettering, free- 


hand drawing of building details, English 
literature, history with special reference to 
industrial changes and the development of 
public and domestic architecture, geography 
with^ special reference to building materials, 
English composition, and business correspond- 
ence, Briefly this is: — 

8 hours per week workshop praotico (general) ; 

0 hours per week technical and drawing office instruc- 
tion f 

4 hours per week elementary science; 

10 hours per week English, mathematics, and art applied 
to building; 

2 hours per week physical instruction, 

At the end of the first year the principal advises 
the parents of the boys attending the school as 
to the most suitable vocation or craft to select 
for their sons; this recommendation is based 
upon any special aptitude shoAvn during the 
first year, reports from the masters, the clmrnc- 
tor of the boy, and the position of the parents,” 
In the sccona and tliird y'enrs the courses aro 
divided into two main sections, an artisan course 
and a higher course for architects, builders, and 
suTvo^ors, and the development of the time 
table in the direction of greater specialization 
is shown by the fact that in the second year, in 
place of an eight hours a week course in Avork- 
shop practice of a general kind, ten hours are 
devoted in the second year to specialized in- 
struction, and fifteen in the third year. It is 
clear that the last year's course is hardly dis- 
tinguishable at all from that of a technical in- 
stitution properly so called* 

Of the six trade schools or apprenticeship 
schools for girls in London it may bo said that 
they provide instruction in eleven skilled trades 
for Avomen. ** The school hours are from nine 
to five, Saturdays being free. About two thirds 
of the school time is devoted to trade work, the 
remainder being given to art and general educa- 
tion. The trade teaching is m the hands of 
teachers Avho have obtained their knowledge of 
the trade in first-class business houses. As far 
as is possible in a classroom, Avorkroom condi- 
tions are set Up. The equipment and arrange- 
ment of the room is similar to that of a trade 
Avorkroom, Workroom methods and trade 
standards of work arc adopted, the chief diffor- 
cnco being that, whereas in a workroom many 
Avorkers may combine to produce one article, in 
a classroom each girl is responsible for and re- 
quired to carry through all the processes of the 
article she makes. Very little formal work is 
done; ns far as possible all completed work is 
real Avork made for a particular purpose. The 
ingenuity of the teachers is called upon to pro- 
vide sufficient variety of Avork to provide prac- 
tice and cxpoi'iencc of the various branclios of 
the trade Avliich each girl must learn. A record 
is kept of the trade Avork of each girl and of the 
time spent in producing it.” 

Of the pre apprenticeship typo of school for 
boys, the Trade Preparatory^ School at Liver- 
pool may be taken as an illustration. Tlio 
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conditions of admission are much tho same as 
tliosc flosoribcd above for tho London Trade 
School. ** The full course of instruction is 
avranged to eKtend ovei* two yeavs^ and occu- 
pies SIX hours per day on five clays per week for 
forty- two weeks in the year. The curriculum 
comprises workshop practice in wood and metal; 
practical mathematics (including the applica- 
tions of aritlimctic, mensu ration, algebra, etc., 
to workshop problems); practical drawing of 
simple engineering and building details, with 
constructive and solid geometry and hand 
sketching; elementary science (including lab- 
oratory work) in mechanics, physics, and 
chemistry; English (including composition, 
geography, etc.); physical exercises. Tho 
time at present allocated to each of the subjects 
is as follows: 

nouna 


Workahop practice 8 

Practical mathoraatica 6 

Drawing . 7 

Experimental soicneo 5 

EngllBh . . ^ 4 

Physical exorcises 1 

Total 30 


There is very little specialization of the work 
even in tho second year, and there is no third 
year; for the boy who is willing to pursue his 
education further is expected to pass on to a 
technical school proper.’^ 

In the same Glass of school may be reckoned 
the schools of domestic science for girls which 
have sprung up in various towns all over 
England and Wales, of which the York Ter- 
raco School of Domestic Science in Liverpool 
may be taken as an example. (See House- 
hold Arts.) It should bo added that there is 
a tendency to graft on to the general courses in 
those schools instruction in such branches of 
woman's work as millinery, upholstery, etc. 

The ton trade or apprenticeship schools for 
boys in London contain 730, and the six London 
trade aohools for girls 620 pupils. There are, 
as yet, no roliablo statistics for the rest of tho 
country, inasmuch as it is very difficult to dis- 
entangle tho figures for the two types of 
school; namely, tho apprenticeship type and 
the preappronticeship type; but it is probable 
that there are at least fifty schools. These 
figures, both for London and the country at 
largo, arc so small as to show that even as an 
experiment the day school link between tho 
elementary school and the technical school has 
hardly passed out of the embryonic even into 
the infant stage. The costliness of the schools 
is against them. In London of the 736 boys 
only 378 pay feo.s; of the 620 girls only 229 pay 
fees; and where education is not wholly free, 
the real measure of public appreciation is not the 
number of free, but of fee-paying scholars. 
The net cost to the rates is probably a good deal 
higher in the schools of the apprentice-ship typo 
than of the simpler preapprenticeship type. 
Thus the net cost to local rates of each girl in 


one of the London trade schools for 1909“-! 9 10 
was £14, 18s. The net cost of a girl in tho 
Liverpool York Terrace school was .£4, 8s. lOd. 
The net coat pev head of the Liverpool Boya' 
Preparatory Trade Scliool was £9, 19s. 

The trade schools echo the general complaint 
in England, to be heard in technical institutions 
of all kinds; namely, that they have not yet 
won the full confidence and sympathy of einplo}^- 
ers. ^ But there is reason to believe that the posi- 
tion in this regard is improving partly because 
employers are becoming more intelligent under 
the spur of international competition, and 
partly bccaiiso the schools are endeavoring 
more strenuously to turn out young people with 
the qualifications that aqiiaie-licacleci employers 
are actually found to appreciate, not those pint 
the domed foreheads of the school authorities 
think they ouglit to appreciate. It is noteworthy 
that, in this regard, the success of the girls' 
trade schools in London has been greater than 
that of the boys. 

This day school experiment, however small, 
is a valuable one, but it is probable that, until a 
compulsory sy.stem of continuation schools is 
established the bulk of the real industrial edu- 
cation of the country will continue to be sup- 
plied by the higher classes of elementary schools, 
whicli arc endeavoring to connect themselves 
up directly with technical institutions, and by 
the link between the elementary school and 
the technical institution furnished by the even- 
ing continuation school. 

In conclusion it may be said that; First, the 
present situation in England is one of experi- 
ment and dcvclopmeatv^ Out of the \ycltcr of 
discussion certain principles arc emerging, and 
in tho application of these principles there is 
infinite variety. But this ferment is all to the 
good, for it indicates the keen intcrcatof active- 
minded people, above oil of teachers of every 
grade, in new problems; and something making 
for tho good of the people is more likely to 
result from the general attitucic of inquiry 
than from any apathetic submission to this 
authority or that. Second, there is a growing 
recognition of the truth that it is impossible to 
have effective industrial education unless the 
very basis of it is real work, and work wliich a 
child or young person recognizes as useful work, 
such work indeed ns makes him realize that he 
is not only an individual, but also a member of 
society and a citizen. J. U. L, 

France. — The term “technical education" 
(enseiffnemeiU technique) has been adopted in 
France for that education which prepares for 
industrial and commercial careers. ^ The term 
“iDi’ofcssional education” is sometimes used; 
this term, however, is too broad, and leads to 
confusion, since all the institutions which pre- 
pare for law, medicine, tenchinf^, etc., are pro- 
fessional schools. In the organization of tech- 
nical education France is far from having at- 
tained to the level of Germany, if it is true that 
the number of pupils in Germany who attend 
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industrial courses can be estimated at 400,000 
and that of students in commercial schools at 
48,000, Groat efforts arc still necessary to 
develop a type of education on which the 
economic future of the country clopoiids. It is 
especially in tho lower grades of tcclinical edu- 
cation that there is room for progress if France 
is i\et to bo left behind by Germany, and if tho 
so-called crisis in the system of apprenticeship 
is to be remedied. In the higher and middle 
or secondary grades of tcclinical education, 
there is little cause to envy foreign powers. The 
enrollment in these institutions is 3600 piipila. 
To these may bo added in the intermediate 
grade the four national professional schools at 
Arraeuti^res, Nantes, Viorzon, and Voiron, with 
1327 pupils; the schools of watchmaking at 
Ouses and Besanyon, with 208 pupils; and tho 
fifteen professional schools for boys and girls at 
Paris with 3U6 pripils. 

All these Institutions, maintained orsupported 
by the State, arc controlled by the Minister of 
Labor anti Commerce. The National Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades was established 
in Paris at the close of the eighteenth century, 
and has been reorganized several^ times. It 
servos two purposes: it is an industrial museum 
displaying models and machinery, and is an edu- 
cational institution. It provide^ free public 
courses, which are generally given in the evening 
and are Intended for those who arc engaged during 
the day. Twenty-three different courses nro 
given in the conservatory > which may fitly bo 
called the Sorbonne of industry. The follow- 
ing is a list of the courses: geometry applied to 
trades; mechanics; innclunc work; physics 
applied to arts; industrial electricity; weaving 
and spinning; civil engineering; art applied 
to trades; metalliirgy and metal work: gen- 
eral chemistry in its relation to industry; 
agricidturnl and analytical chemistry; indus- 
trial chemistry; chemistry apj>licd to coloring 
matters, dyeing, and bleaching; eliemistry 
applied to limestone and cement, pottery, and 
glass work; agriculture; indiustrial hygiene; 
political economy and industrial legislation; 
industrial economics and statistics; insurance 
and provident societies; commercial law; so- 
cial economics; trades unions; industrial and 
commercial geography. 

Tlic Central School of Arts and Manufactiiros. 
established in Paris in 182S, became a national 
institution in 1857, for tlio training of engineers 
In all bTunchea of indnalry. Foreigner.^ nro 
admitted on the same terms as natives. Tlie 
course lasts three years. There are twenty 
professors. On leaving, the students receive 
either a eertificatc of attainments or a diploma 
of engineer in arts and manufactures. The 
holders of this title are much sought after for 
industrial positions, but have no claim to any 
official appointment. For government service 
engineers are trained at the Polytechnic School 
(iScoIe polyteclinique)f and the School of Bridges 
and Hoads (Ecole des Fonts el Chanss^es), 


National Schools of Arts and Trades coles 
naiionales iks Arts el Metiers). — There arc five 
of these schools Aix, Angers, 

Lille, and Gluny) . A sixth school is to be open ed 
in Paris in 1012. Boys between fifteen and 
aevontcen arc admitted on an ^ examination 
which includes written composition and oral 
tests hi orthography, arithmetic, elciueutaty 
geometry, lineal and ornamental drawing, and 
algebra. The schools are boarding institu- 
tions, and admit about 300 pupils. About 
three fourths of the pupils hold government 
soliolarships covering^ tuition and board. A 
three years' course is given, theoretical and 
practical, for tlie industrial training of fore- 
men, managers, capable and trained ^artisans. 
National Professional Schools {Ecoks na- 
tiomles professionelles). — Tho four profes- 
sional schools at Arincntifircs, Yierzon, Voiron 
(established in 1881 and 1882, but opened 
later), and Nantes (1900) arc intended for the 
training of artisans and foremen in industry; 
they also prepare for tho competitive examina- 
tion for admission to tho National Schools of 
Arts and Trades. They were formerly under 
tho Minister of Public Instruction, but by law 
of April 19, 1900, they were placed under the 
Minister of Labor and Commerce. Instruc- 
tioi\ is practical and theoretical, and ia of the 
same character as in the watchmaking schools 
at Duses and Bc.gang*on, They all have courses 
in iron and wood work, and also specialize in 
the imlusU'ics of their district; thus, Avmen- 
ti^res has spinning and weaving, Voiron, weav- 
ing and silk culture. Vierzon, pottery. 

Lower Schools of Commerce and Industry 
(Ecolca pratiques dc Co7nmerce el d^Induslrie), 
— General preparatory training for inchistrinl, 
commercial, and agricultural pursues is given 
in the Higher Primary Schools {Ecoks Pri- 
maires Supmmres) . T hose offer courses of two 
or three years, which arc based directly on the 
work of the elementary schools, but are not vo- 
cational in any sense. (Sec further detailed 
account under Fuancbj, Education in.) 
Special industrial schools based on inaiuial 
work were established by the government in 
1880. Tlic.se licoles manucUcs d^appre^ilissage 
(Manual apprcnticcsliip schools) were under 
Uie control of both the Minister of Public In- 
struction and the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry. Their aim was to impart maiiiml 
dexterity and some knowledge of the science 
underlying the industries. The dual control 
{condominhnn) of this type of school proved 
unsatisfactory, and a reorganization took place 
in 1892. The manual apprenticeship schools 
became lower scliooia of commerce and in- 
dustry, and were placed under the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. TI1C3" were intended 
for the training of commercial employees and 
artisans, and their justiffcatiou was thus stated; 

With few c.xceptions apprenticeship in a 
shop no longer exists to-day. It has become 
indispensable to put at the disposal of business 
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men assistants who arc well prepared and to 
supply to employers selected artisans.” These 
schools receive pupils up to the age of fifteen. 
They may bo established by municipalities, 
communes, or departments and receive state 
aid. In 1910 there were 66 such schools (53 
for boys and 13 for girls); 30 of the hoys* 
schools gave instruction in both commerce and 
industry, 16 in industry, and one in coinmcrco 
alone. The girls* schools gave the combined 
courses. There were enrolled 10,360 boys and 
2858 girls. In the industrial schools there is a 
course common to all, iron niul woodwork, 
while the other courses vary considerably ac- 
cording to the needs of the district, c.g. in- 
dustrial chemistry and dyeing; wool weaving 
and cloth manufacture; manufacture of fur- 
niture; eleetricitj^; gunsmithing; watchmak- 
ing; cutlery; printing and typography; etc, 
III the commercial schools the courses arc also 
distinguished by the local needs. Thus, the 
choice between two modern languages is cletcr- 
mined by the geographical location of the 
school; the course in merchandise varies ac- 
cording to the local trade; and similarly in tho 
vine-growing districts, the chemistry of wines 
is taught. In nearly all the schools there is a 
commercial bureau in whicli tho pupils are 
made acquainted with samples of prints em- 
ployed in commerce. Tho girls receive train- 
ing to equip them for the home or for employ- 
ment as artificial flower makers, modistes, 
corset makers, dressmakers, etc. At the con- 
clusion of the course of three years tho gradu- 
ates receive the C&Hifical mudoB 
el ind\4strieUes, 

In a number of these schools there have been 
established normal departments which prepare 
teachers of industry and commerce. It is 
proposed to establish at Paris a normal school 
for industrial education. 

The efforts of the State are supplemented by 
municipalities, chambers of commerce, com- 
mune.s, and individuals. In Paris the town 
maintains seven boys* schools fpr special in- 
dustries; for the book industry, Esiienne; 
for iron and wood work, VEcole,Diderot md 
VEcole Dorian; for furniture, VEcol^ Boulle; 
for fine arts applied to industry, VEcole fier~ 
nard-Palisscy; for practical drawing, VEcole 
G’Crfmin-Phin; for the sciences applied to 
industry, VEcole dc Physique ci de Chimie. 
These schools give general and industrial (the- 
oretical and practical) courses extending over 
three or four years. In addition there arc also 
eight industrial schools for girls, which prepare 
for the recogniisecl trades for women, such as 
tailoring, millinery, flower making, fine lin- 
gerie, etc. 

A number of schools may bo mentioned 
tliroughout the country. Attached to tho 
University ijre the Chemical Institute of 
Lyons: the Ecole de Brasserie (School of Brew- 
ing) of Nancy; the Electro technic Institute of 
Grenoble, etc, Duo to private initiative or 


municipal authorities are the Ecole La Mar- 
tiriidre at Lyons, celebrated for its special 
methods of instruction; the Industrial Insti- 
tute of the North, the Spinning and Weaving 
School at Lille; the Technical Institute at 
Itoul^aix; the Industrial School nt Tourcoing; 
the Ecoie Royvi^re at Toulon, etc. Tlic State 
assists about 400 technical courses witli sub- 
ventions. 

The Schools of Hydrography slioidd also bo 
montioiiGd; of these there are sixteen, attended 
by candidates for the merchant marine, ^nd tho 
School of Forestry at Nancy and the Ecole de 
Bergerie at Rambouillct. 

As in other countries, chambers of commerce, 
associations of workmen and employers, and 
private individuals play an important part in 
the promotion of commercial and industrial 
education. Such societies for industrial training 
include, for example, the Society for Elemen- 
tary Instruction and tho Polytechnic Associa- 
tion (1S30) and tho Philotcchnio Association 
(1848) at Paris; the Popular Education Society 
at Havre; the Society of the Phone for Industrial 
Instruction at Lyons. schools of this type 

are distinguished from the preceding in that the 
pupils are received at a more mature age and are 
already following tlieir occupations, while the 
courses of instruction tend to be more special- 
ized. Among these schools may be men- 
tioned ” the technical schools for masons es- 
tablished by the Paris societies of masons and 
stono cutters; courses for tailors maintained 
by the incorporated body of tailors: schools 
for jewelry raanufacturc maintained by tho 
jewelers’ syndicate.” G. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, ENGLISH. — the plftsticity of organs that is favorable to 
A term used in England with special reference continuous educational growth. Thus the 
to the schools i)rovicled for^ wayward, truant, conditions fav'orable to education have been 
and criminal children, or children of criminals identified with ^Mhe prolongation of infancy/' 
and drunken parents. They include both day John Fiske is the author of the doctrine of 
and boarding schools. See for detailed ae- the importance of prolonged infancy, Ho 
count the article on Riiforma.tory Educa- seized upon the fact that early perfection and 
TiON. high specialization of function are unfavorable to 

further development, and that they render prac- 
INEBRJRTY, — See Alcohol, the Use and tieally impossible the acquisition of new powers. 
Psych oLOQiCAL Effect of; Intoxication; In some sense, the early perfection of animal 
Temperance, Education in. instincts and powers is the barrier that pre- 

cludes learning, and hence development. On 
INEQUALITIES, — If a, h, and c are the other hand, the incompeteiicy for special- 
positive quantities, such that a + 6 ^ c, wo ized acts of the human young means a plns- 
say that c is greater than a, or that a ig ticity {q.v,) which permits and demands learn - 
less than c. These relations arc symbolically ing — adaptation of capacities to new coiuli- 
expressed thus; c>rt, a < c, and these ex- tions as these show themselves. Consequently, 
prcsslons are called inequalities. Inequalities infancy (of some organ) remains as long ns 
arc subject to some of the laws of equations, genuine growth, transformation, is possible to 
but not to all of them. For example, if a < c, a human being, Its opposite is not so much 

then a ^ X < € -\- x; but ax is not less than competency oi action as arrest of growth, cx- 

cx, if X is negative. The subject of inequalities hnustion of potentiality, of possible assump- 
was formerly treated quite extensively in tion of new directions of thought and action, 
elementary algebra, and it has an interesting It follows that infancy is to bo conceived 
theory. Of Into, however, it has been recog- positively, rather than negatively; it marks 
nized that it is of little value until the subject the presence of a powerful and significant 
of limits is reached, and therefore it has but resource rather than the mero absence of 
slight treatment in our current textbooks on capacities. Our tendenej^ to conceive infancy 

the algebra of the secondary school. The in terms of lack, deprivation^ impotency, is due 

symbols > and < arc due to Harriot, an Eng- to our taking cortaui specialized adult forms of 
lish algebraist who wrote in 1031, At the same capacity as our standard; the lack and im- 
period Oug;htrcd, another well known Eng- potency are purely relative and comparative, 
lish algebraist, used “TI and Q. for the same If we emphasize the limit of growth which 
purpose, and these latter symbols were used characterizes adult specialized powers fthe 
by several EiigViah writers of the seven teenth fact that they evidence the formation of haoits 
century. D, E. S. that resist readaptation), fldult powers are a 

sign of defect as compared with the mobile, 
INFANCY, THEORY OF^ IN EDUCATION, alert case of adaptation to the new that char- 
— Infancy denotes, biologically, tho phase of acterizes infancy. Viewed absolutely, infancy 
immaturity in the development of a function or is a power, not an impotency. It is power of 
organ of an organism. It is a more or less growth. Viewed statically, crosswise as it 
relative term, since some one function may bo were, immaturity is mere deficiency of dcvclop- 
quite undeveloped while others are fully opera- ment; and till the rise of the biological sciences 
Uvc. The conception of infancy in contem- and of the theory of evolution, it was almost 
porary educational theory^ is also colored by universal to conceive child liood in this negative 
Its legal, or ^ bettor, social sense. Infancy fashion. Children were simply partial, in- 
means the period of minority, the period when complete adults; the object of education was 
an individual is legally represented by an adult to hurry tliem through this period of lack into 
and is under special protection ancl super- the full competency of adulthood. Put other- 
yision. By a, natural extension of this mean- wise, education was a preparation for a future 
ing, infancy,^ in education, signifies the entire which alone was fully real and significant. But 
period ill which individuals arc protected from the theory of education substitutes a Icngth- 
the assumption of the full duties of adult life, wise view for this crosswise interpretation; it 
especially those of economic self-support. So reveals immaturity ns the essence of life itself, 
considered, infancy consists of those years in the power of continuing development^ of re- 
which children are shielded against tho impact nmval, of readaptation to the changing. It 
of economic conditions, in order that their time represents, so to speak, the evolutionary im- 
and energies may be devoted to adequate petus itself, as against the fixations of capacity 
growth; m other words, the years in which lor adaptation indicated by matured organs, 
the chief interest is education, Quito ob- The importance of the idea of infancy for 
yiously, the biological and economic phases of educational purposes requires that \vc note tho 
infancy go together. The immaturity of capac- reflex influence of prolonged infancy upon the 
ity is the cause of economic dependence, while social conditions of adult life. It is hardly 
the period of economic dependcnco preserves too much to say, ns Mr, Fisko also 
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first pointed out, that the helplessness of 
infancy has probably bcou the chief force in 
socializing the human race in its progress out 
of an animal condition. Mutual defense and 
economic cificicncy have been powerful forces 
in bringing about associations of human beings. 
Relations of bcx have brought about even more 
intimate and intense associations. J3ut com- 
binations brought about by these forces are 
relatively transitory and instinctive as com- 
pared with those due to tho need of the con- 
tinued care of tho young. Although the young 
of savage peoples are more precocious than 
those of civilized races, tlip years in which 
their dependence demands continued close 
association aro relatively long in contrast witli 
the weeks, days, or hours during which eco- 
nomic and sexual needs hold people togetlier. 
It is generally admiUed, for example, that the 
change of the marriage relation from a tempo- 
rary to an enduring form has been chiefly ef- 
fected by the presence of children, with their 
long-continued need for support. And this 
latter raotivo can hardly have failed to react 
into industry, changing it from a predatory 
immediate satisfaction of pliysical wants 
us they becamo urgent into systematized, 
cofiperative, and sustained modes of action. 
And this is only to say, with respect both to 
family and industry, that the presence of the 
clepoiident young has been a powerful factor 
in transforming instincts into conscious affec- 
tions and thouglits. The continued care of 
children tends to change passionate attraction 
into tender emotions, into sympathy, into 
affectionate interest. It also involves fore- 
sight, planning ahend> taking into considora- 
tiou inattcm broader and longer than the 
immediate satisfaction of organic appetite. 
An interesting light upon tho education pf adults 
through tho ncccssitiea due to the presence of 
children ig shed by the r61c which the need of 
instruction has played in tho organization of 
science. Desire to get knowledge into a form 
in which it would bo available and elTcotive in 
tho training of the less advanced has been an 
infinitely more powerful motive in bringing 
together and systematizing knowledge and 
beliefs than all purely logical motives put 
together. The need of education has boon 
the chief cause of a survey of experience wider 
than that required by tho narrow immediate 
personal cxjgenoles of appetite and circum- 
stance. This fact is illustrative of the funda- 
mental intellectual and moral influence due to 
the presence of infants — that is, of the rela- 
tively helpless. Ill the narrower psychological 
sense of the term, a|)plyin|; to the period from 
birth to the end of the third 3 "ear, the .subject 
is discussed in the preceding article on Infant 
Education. J, D. 

See Education; Growth; also Child 
Labor; Child Psyciiologt; Child Study; 
Childhood, Legislation for the Conserva- 
tion OP. 


Relerances : — 

Boti-br, N. M. The Meanina of E^^calian, (Now 
York, 1005.) 

CiuMnEFiLAiN, A. F. The Childt ch. 1. (London, 1000.) 
Fiskb, J. The Meaning of lnfancu > (Boston, 1000.) 
Hali.y, G. S. Adolescence. (New York,. 1907.) 

Youth. (New York, 1000.) 

Hbnijbrson, 13. N. Texihook in the Principhe of JSdti- 
cation, ch, 2, (New York, 1010.) 

Kiiikpatrick, E. a. F^indamcnlalso/Chiid Stndj/, ch. 1, 
(New York, 1003.) 

INFANT EDUCATION, — Historical 
Sketch. — Tho education of the child for tho 
first three or four years of its life has among 
aonic people received much attention, among 
others very little. So also has it been in the 
discussion of education when education has 
become a matter of philosophical or social 
considei’aUon, 

Among primitive people there exist many 
customs relating both to the conduct of mother 
or father, and to the conduct as well as the care 
of tho child. Whilo most of these relate to the 
care of the body, many of them relate even thus 
early to the social education. Some of tho 
Zuni or Pueblo Indians even have an initiatory 
ceremony within three jtrts of infancy. (See 
Primitive Peoples, Education among.) 

Among ancient peoples who^e civilization 
was of a high ordei\ the Greeks, perhaps, wore 
most acutely conscious of the importance of 
utilizing the plastic period of infancy for im- 
planting moral and ivsthetic ideas and for 
developing a sound physique. In his Li/c of 
Lycw'gus Plutarch tells us that the Lacedae- 
inonians attached tho greatest importance to 
the rearing of healthy and vigorous children* 
To this end the girls — future mothers of citi- 
zens — recoived much the same rigid phj’^sical 
and moral training as the boys. The Greek 
practices concerning infant education are dis- 
cussed in the article on Greek Education; the 
ideals and theory arc further presented in the 
articles on Aristotle, Plato, and Plutarch, each 
of whom wrote in detail upon the subject, 
Aristotle and Plato also devote much attention 
to tho duties and obligations of the guardians 
or political olRcials regarding the education of 
infants as well fts of youths. 

With the Romans one finds a type of homo 
training of infants which has become famous. 
Tho position of the wfe and mother in tho 
Roman household was one of far greater honor 
and dignity than that of the Orci^ \yifc. Tlic 
newborn infant, far from being consigned “ to 
the mean dAvelling of a hireling nurse,^^^ was 
carefully reared by its own mofclior who divided 
her time between household concerns and the 
nurture of her children. If her cares wero 
too onerous, some female relation of irreproach- 
able character was placed in partial charge of 
the children. The Romans had n just apprecia- 
tion of the value of imitation in the training 
of young children. In his treatise called 
Brutus t Cicero maintains that greater attcii- 
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tion alioiiUl be paid to the language which 
cliildren daily hear and imitate. The fullest 
statement of the educational theorist is given 
by Quintilian. By his tflno (c. 118 a.d.) the 
oinpimsis upon intellectual pursuits and the 
training of the accomplished orator had become 
pronounced. Hence we need not be surprised 
to fnid this prince of educators and stylists not 
only urging that parents and nurses be cultivated 
persona, but taking his stand with one Chry- 
sippiis, who atfirmed that no part of a child’s 
life should bo free from tuition. Even though 
the first three years bo allowed to nurses, yat 
the minds of children may bo imbued witli 
excellent instruction even by them,’’ Quin- 
tilian concedes that probably very little can 
be accomplished in these early years; never- 
theless “ oven .studies have their infancy.” 
Yet the little child should by no means bo 
driven to intellectual tasks, but rather bo led to 
find amusement in them. 

During the Middle Ages the earliest stage of 
education, like all other stages, was influenced 
by a combination of the custom of primitive 
peojiles of the classical civilization and by Chris- 
tianity. The discussions on early Christian 
education, CuniSTiAN Ciiuiicii, E.\kly Edu- 
cation undkh; Catechetical iNSTitucnoN; 
Ciiuucji Schools; Middle Aoes and Edu- 
cation, and related topics give tlio details 
for this period. The school ordinances of 
the German states during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries reveal, however, the per- 
sistence of much of the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the primitive period into that late age. 

During the Renaissance and tlio centuries 
following, ideas and customs with regard to 
infant education very slowly and gradually 
underwent modification, ^ In the seventeenth 
century the swaddling of infants was no longer 
practic.cd in England and Germany, although 
the custom persists in parts of Italy and Franco 
down to the present time, despite the vigorous 
protest of teachers. The nunso becomes a 
prominent figure in English cliild life in the 
reigns of the Tudors and the Stuarts. But 
the habit of sending children from home to be 
brought up by foster nurses never gains the 
foothold in England that it obtains across tlic 
clmtinel. Tlic faithful nurse of the Tudor 
period has boon delightfully portrayed in 
Sliakospoare’s Romeo and JulieL She it was 
who cared for the bodily wants of her small 
charges, and repeated those legendary tales, 
ballads, and rhymes so dear to the hearts of 
children. (See Nuhsery Rhymes.) 

For methods and materials which now began 
to come in vogue, especially in this early in- 
tellectual training, see the article on Aucda- 
niANS, Nurse BY Rhymb.s, etc. The evil of 
forcing young children beyond their mental 
strength existed in the seventeenth century 
as now, although it was probably not a com- 
mon practice. Sir John Evelyn, in his Diary. 
promlly writes of his infant son; “ At two ana 


a half old he could perfectly readc any of the 
English, La tine, French or Gothic letters, 
pronouncing the three first languages cxactly.^^ 
Apparently this infant wonder, who died when 
he was but just five years old, could decline 
Latin and French nouns, conjugate most of 
the regular and irregular verbs, and ” had a 
strong passion for Grcekc.”^ Luther and 
Erasmus give some consideration to the 

training appropriate to the very early years. 
But the most notable writers who consider infant 
education in the seventeenth century are Come- 
11 ills and Locke. In his well known work, the 
Great Didactic, Comenius draws a sketch of what 
he calls the ** Mother-School,” or ” School of 
the mother’s knee.” Here he c;uaiiitly describes 
the process l>y which a very little child may 
gradually acquire many valuable facts about 
its world. As the tree very early puts forth 
the shoots that will later become its branches, 
so in this first school we must implant in the 
future man the seeds of all knowledge. Locke 
is probably the first writer or theorist on 
education who makes the child the center of the 
entire process. And for this reason he stresses 
the physical, moral, and intellectual aspects of 
education. Of the tliree the physical is funda- 
mental or basic, but the moral is the most 
important aspect. The formation of habits of 
good conduct, which can be begun iti the period 
of infancy, is the chief aim of education. The 
intcllcetiml aspect is secondary, and comes later. 

With the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the result of Locke’s teaching becomes appar- 
ent. In the kmile of Rousseau (1702) the 
educational importance of the period of infancy 
receives its first full recognition, (See Rous- 
seau, Jean Jacques, for details). From the 
writings of this reformer comes the conception 
of education as the development of the powers 
of the individual which makes the physical 
and psychical growth of the first few years of 
utmost importance. Extreme as he was in 
asserting that the nature ^ of the newborn 
infant is wholly good as it comes from the 
hands of the Author of Nature,” deteriorating 
only in the hands of man, he performed an 
incalculable service in directing tlic attention of 
parents and teachers to the ” primitive dis- 
positions ” of little children, and to the part 
these slioiild play in cleterininin|; early home 
education. This was an age of mdividunlism. 
and Rousseau would have oven the little chilcl 
emaiieipatcd from an unintelligent and cramping 
tradition, and given his full rights as an iiicli- 
vidirnl. In spite of all tlic inconsistencies and 
exaggerations so frequently commented on by 
Rousseau’s critics, no one can deny that his 
infiuonce upon the course of infant nurture 
and education was enormous. 

Pe.stalozzi and Froebel carried to practical 
embodiment the more or less theorctio sug- 
gestions of Rousseau. From his Lelicrs on 
Early Education it would appear that Pesta- 
lozzi was as actively interested in infant 
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education as his famous successor Froebcl. 
He writes witii tlic utmost earnestness that he 
despairs of accomplishing all that he hopes 
and plans for the uplifting of mankind unless 
the earliest stages of education be provided 
for. The mother, with her unfailing fount 
of maternal love, is the agent in whose hands 
lies the future of human improvement. But 
how is the untaught mother to direct these 
powers? Pcstalozzi would reply; “ By devel- 
oping heart and brain and hands to the true 
standard of all activity — the spiritual natnro 
of man.'^ (See Festalozzi.) It was Froebel, 
however, who stands as the great organizer 
of the ideas and much of the practices relating 
to infant education . With Froebel the gospel 
of the sacred ness and almost limitless possi- 
bilities of childhood reached^ its culmination. 
The original nature of every little child he ear- 
nestly believed to be whole and sound, since 
ti)is nature was but an individual expression 
of tho Divine Unity, of the spiritual life of 
God pulsating tlirough His highest creation. 
Therefore every unspoiled child unconsciously 
and yet surely seeks that which is best. It 
follows that all early education should be -pas- 
sive following^ not ^'prescriptive, categorical, 
interfering,” The details of Froebel's ideas 
and practices arc given under Fhoebel, 
Fiubduich, and Kindergarten. In this con- 
nection account should be taken of the more 
superficial and mechanical scheme worked out 
in England under the mane of Infant Schools 
iq.v.) cliiefly by^ Wilderspin (j.t?,). Yet Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzl, arid Froebcl were hardly more 
than frontiersmen in the new domain of child 
study, staking out the land and indicating 
the work to be done by their more scientific 
successors. The modern psychologist and edu- 
cator, using the suggestions thYO>Yii out by 
tlicse great pioneers, have patiently endeav- 
ored to understand, by observation and experi- 
ment, tho unfolding mind of the infant. Specu- 
lation and hit-or-miss empiricism have given 
place to the painstaking methods of science in 
the study of the little child, a study upon 
which the earliest as well as the most advanced 
education must be grounded if it is to bear 
wholesome fruit. W. G. 

Theory, — Tho term “education” has for so 
many years been identified with the formal in- 
struction of the schoolroom that the joining of 
the terms ” infant ” and ” education ” seems 
almost a paradox. However, the present view- 
point is more and more emphasizing the fact 
that education ia adjustment, is change, is prep- 
aration for service, the trend being nlwaye to 
ward ideal ends or purposes. With tins emphasis 
on change and adjustment, no period in the 
child’s life olTcra such evidences of education as 
do the years before he enters school, those years 
before his education is supposed to have com- 
mcneed. If it bo possible to point to any ono 
period of four years as the one in which the 
greatest number of adjustments is made by the 


child, when he learns most, this time must 
surely be the period of infancy. During this 
interval the child passes from a being with little 
or no mental life to one surpassing the highest 
animals in intelligence, showing at least the 
rudiments of all the human faculties; from a 
helpless being that makes a few reflex and in- 
stinctive movements to one that has control of 
many voluntary movements which enable him 
to care for himself, and to manipulate objects 
and often people to do his pleasure; from a 
being whose pains are expressed by a single cry 
to one that experiences many human emotions 
and desires, capable of expressing himself in 
symbolic human language; from a being that 
merely vegetates to one that shows such poten- 
tial powers that wo recognize human capaci- 
ties. 

The importance of this period, which has been 
emplinsizccl by Preyer, Fiske, Miss Shinn, and 
others, has been largely lost sight of during 
tho past fifteen years, a fact due to the wide- 
spread influence of President Hall and his 
followers. The adolescent period has been des- 
ignated as the critical one in the life of the 
child, hence interest in educational circles has 
been centering on the development of the in- 
dividual during the early teens. However, the 
Montessori (5.1?.) movement in Italy, and, more 
recently, the psychological investigations ^ of 
Jung and Freud, are again focusing attention 
on the early infancy of the child. The results 
of these two investigators in psycho-analysis, 
although still in the tentative stages, indicate 
that the desires, emotions, and the mental and 
physical habits formed in infancy, often before 
tho age of four years, have a very great in- 
fluence in determining not only the physical 
status of the child, but ‘also the future emo- 
tional and volitional life of the adult. The 
general trend of development and character 
given during these early yenrs^ even though for- 
gotten, is, tlicy claim, of lasting importance in 
shaping the final product. 

Even those who regard this period as im- 
portant, however, have offered few suggestions 
and principles for education; these few are 
very general and flexible in character. This 
lack is due to the fact that during this early 
life the child is in the care of his parents and 
physician, therefore he has not been subjected 
to the same close investigation as has been 
accorded the child of school age. The day 
nursery is the one institution with its chief 
interest in children of this age, although to tho 
Montessori schools, wherever found, and to 
the ^coles niaiernelles of France^ children are 
admitted at two years, and to the infant schools 
of England at three. Day nurseries were 
founded for the care of young children whose 
mothers were at workj the emphasis in these 
institutions, especially in this country, has been 
on the development of good health, the pre- 
vention of disease, and on educating the chil- 
dren through play. 
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Tlio educational prinoiplos involved in infant fl?sthetic habits, and should therefore be chosen 
education center around two great topics, with care. 

whether applied by the mother to the training Plenty of sleep and lack of intense and 
of the child in the home, or by the teachers in rapidly changing stimulation are necessary, as 

any of the schools mentioned, or by the nurse well as plenty of opportunity to exorcise the 

in the day nursery; these are; physical muscles of the body without incurring too 
welfare, and the process of habit formation, great fatigue. One of the most radical changes 
Of primary importance is the physical welfare, in recent years in infant education is along this 
especially during the first ycar^ for upon health lino. The baby used to be considered the 

must depend not only the Jiabite of tiiis period, plaything of the family, and was always ex- 

but also the intellectual development of later hibited and shown off ** to guests.^ While 

years. During this first year the child nearly awake, the child was being played with con- 

trebles his 8120, a rate of growth far exceeding stantly, thus calling for constant change of 

that of any other period, though it continues attention. The forcing of so much violent 

rapid for a year or two. In connection with sense stimulation upon the delicate, growing 

this fact, if one realizes that the proportion of nervous organism made the baby cross and 
the weight of each o! the vital organs to the irritable, induced unnecessary and extreme 
rest of the body, and the proportion of body fatigue, and resulted often in an overex citable 

surface to weight greatly exceeds what it will nervous system. The present viow is that 

bo later, and likewise that the automaticniftchin- though ho should be played with and coddled 

ery governing physiological operations la not every day, yet much of the time he should be 

yet running smoothly, that about 11 per cent left to himself, to play on<l to exercise ns he 

of all children die during the first year and but pleases, lyithout undue stimulation by adults. 
2^ per cent during the next two years, is a Other children later become his companions, 
fact not so surprising. Recent statistics show and the same principle holds true for the group, 
that '^n substantial reduction in the piopor- The education of the infant has as its second 
tion of mortality has taken place even in tho important factor the formation of good habits. 
Urge cities; but it is also apparent that the The most important ones, perhaps, are the 
decrease Is more marked for children under five physiological habits, those of muscular control, 
than for infants, — a fact winch proves that tho — sucly as talking and walking, — those of 
health problems of the latter have not yet re- perception, and certain moral habits. All 

ceived sufficient attention.” This, then, is the education at all timc.s in the life of any incli- 

most critical period of physical development, vidua! is conditioned by the capacity of that 
and all tho positivo measures to insure normal individual. Tlie instinctive equipment of the 
growth and to prevent disease should bo care- infant must determine the habits that can be 
fully studied and provided by parents. ^ formed. As some instincts develop Inter than 
Tlie factor having most to do with promoting others, some habits must be begun after the 
growth and preventing disease is proper feed- others are well fixed. As the appearance of 
ing. In the early mouths there is no food the instinct, however, depends not only on the 
which can take the place of the natural one — stage of physical dcA'^dopmciit reached by tho 
milk. Tests made in European countnes infant, but also upon the environment, it nec- 

havo revealed the fact that breast-feeding essarily follows that the presence of an ade- 

yickls the lowest infant mortality; that tho quntc environment at tlic proper time is a vital 
use of animal milk causes a larger death-rate, factor in tho norma! education of a child. The 
and that the milk substitutes cause tho largest formation of a habit on the basis of some in- 
death-rates." After the child is weaned. Ids stinot, on this level of dcvcloiiinent, in every 
food must still be fluids, and richer in nlbumi- case follows tho same general course. Blind, 
noids than that of the adult. The way for uncontrolled movements are made in icsponso 
Solid foods must be paved very gradually, for to the stimuli of the environment; sometimes 
the digestive system is still highly sensitive, many; sometimes few; a proportion of them 
therefore easily upset, ^ meet with partial success. The contrast bo- 

Because of the larger radiating surface, and tween the two resu^s, and their varying cle- 
tho poorly regulated heating apparatus, the grecs of perfection, tend to develop conscious- 
infant is very susceptible to changes in tcin- ness in comicction with the situation, and the 
perature, so that the clothing of tho child and movement which ended in succcs.s comes to bo 
the varying temperatures of rooms are im- deliberately repeated. This repetition of the 
port ant items in insuring good healthf To movement, Avith the correcting of errors and 
expect an infant to thrive in the hot, dry air eliminating useless movements through coin- 
of city apartments, where even plants Avithor parison with a standard, results in a good 
and die, is to expect the impossible. Fresh air habit. The importance of the tAvo factors of 
and siinshino are more important noAV than at pleasure from results, and tho conscious on- 
any subsequent time. The fiirnislungs of the deavor to perfect the porfornmnee through 
nursery and playroom are influential not only comparison Avith a standard, Avill vary in 
in determining the emotional reactions of tho strength and importance, the latter factor 
iii/ant, but also in predisposing him to certain playing a more prominent part ns tJie child 
VOL. HI — 2 a 449 
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grows older. Tlie duty of tl\e parent or teacher 
is: first, to sec that the environment is of such 
a character that the instinctive reactions will 
show themselves; second, so to arrange 
things that good and useful reactions shall 
meet with success, and harmful or useless ones 
with failure; third, to make sure that all the 
elements which form the environment of tlio 
developing infant, especially the habits, tem- 
pera, and ideals of the adults who surround tho 
infant, shall be of a character worthy to servo 
as fitaadards to\Yard which his growth may 
roceed; fourth, to boar in mind that many 
abits, particularly those in the intollcctual 
and moral fields, need to be progressive, not 
fixed and left once for all. 

In his learning at this stage the infant fol- 
lows the animal method of trial and ^^acci- 
dental " success; the pleasure which meana 
most to him is physical plcasiiro, and the pain 
which really deters is physical pain. Approval 
and disapproval have considerable influenco 
witli the child toward the end of thia period, 
and come to be sought or avoided, at least hi 
the beginning, according to their association 
with pleasurable or uupleasurable physical 
conditions. The only motive appealing to 
the infant is the individualistic one. His only 
aim is self-advancement and self-grntification. 
In all children between the a^cs of two and 
three the control of this motive is hidden by an 
apparent utisclfislmcss; this is due to the in- 
ability of the child to ui5tinguia.l\ between him- 
self and others; his own personality has not 
yet been differentiated, Because he is not yet a 
self-conscious being, it makes little difference 
to him whether he or some one else 1ms the bite 
or the coddling. Tins state does not last long, 
Iiowever, for at three, sometimes even before, 
the couseiousness of self appears, and In its 
emergence the infant shows the individualistic 
motive in all its strength. To expect a child 
of tlivee or four to act from any motive other 
than some form of self-seeking is to expect not 
alone wlmt cannot happen, but a thing which 
would bo most unfortunate if it did happen. 
The only method by which the soclaUmluded, 
altruistic adult can bo made is through having 
the child seek his own well-being alone, with all 
Ins heart, mind, and strcngtli. He must learn 
to know and to be much, before Jus giving can 
count for much. Parents and teachers will 
do well to recognize that this extreme egotism 
of the young chikl is both natural and useful; 
it must be developed, not suppressed. The 
infant must bo won gradually to social interests 
and motives. During the first three or four 
years of the chUers life it is scarcely possible to 
make a beginning. In this period to train a 
l)aby to be influenced by a word of approval 
ns well na by some reward \\\ the way of ^oil, 
to want a story instead of a toy, and to be 
willing to wait for rewards and pleasures in- 
stead of demanding them immediately, is to 
lay a good foundation for future conduct. 


Regularity m the physiological processes 
must be established during the period of in- 
fanoy. Habits of eating, sleeping, bntinng, 
and evacuation should be fixed. The health 
of the infant demands at this time the estab- 
lishment of such habits, and the well- being of 
the adult, phjrsically and in other ways, may bo 
largely conditioned upon them. 

Muscular control comes gradually only, and 
ia evolved from many spontaneous, uncoor- 
dinated movements; the baby, therefore, 
should liavc wide opportunity to exercise all 
his muscles, and clothing should not hamper 
his moveinenta or^ interfere in the least with 
circulation or respiration. On a bed or a pile 
of rugs lie can twist, wri^glo, kick, swing arms, 
grasp at the air or anything else, and crow and 
gurgle, thereby preparing for future muscular 
coutroL Such control eoinos by degrees; first, 
probably, the largo nuisclea of tJio arm, tlmn 
'Uhose of the eyes and head in turning toward 
sights and sounds, then the body in sitting, 
the hands in grasping, and finally, near the close 
of the first year, the legs in creeping, standing, 
and walking, and the vocal organs in repeating 
sounds." Nono of those habits is perfected 
in thia period, but some control is gained, to 
be perfected and extended during the following 
period. The habits of walking and talking 
seldom come together, but a fair degree of 
control is attained in one, and then attciilion 
is called to the other, Walking usually pre- 
cedes, but if talking is begun cavly, it may be 
delayed. Since both of those habits depend 
on the development of the brain centers in the 
third level, their appearance is some indication 
of the development of the nervous system. 
Undue delay, there! ore, in the appearance o! 
activity or in the control of cither of these may 
be a cause for anxiety, indicating a lack of 
dcvelopmont in higher brain centers, 13 tit forc- 
ing the infant to walk before tlie muscles or 
nerves are ready is innvise, and may result in 
serious difficulty. After the infant has gained 
some measure of control of the muscles of arms 
and legs, he is anxious to use them, and almost 
any activity ^YU1 satisfy him, just so he is doing 
something that docs not involve too much 
fatigue. This, then, is the time to teach him 
to dress himself, to pick up and put away toys, 
and to help in many little ways; thus may be 
established with little effort valuable habits of 
orderliness and helpfulness. 

The development of definito human language 
from the incoherent babble of the infant Ims 
always aroused the interest and wonder of the 
adult, but the method hero followed is that ono 
herein outlined. The babble, involving as it 
does all the sounds of the language, approaclics 
at times the semblance of a word; the child is 
then coddled and kissed and made much of. 
Again and again, his process of accidental suc- 
cess, with subsequent pleasure, takes place, until 
the child finally deliberately says the word to 
gain the result; thus grows his control of the 
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language, imitation of the words and accents 
of others coming in as aids. At first aim pie 
words play tho part of whole sentences, for 
the normal and verbal relations do not exist 
independently for the young child. For him 
the object is always acting; for many montlis, 
therefore, the verb is neglected, and the noun 
takes the part of both; this is particularly true 
of the copula, for gesture ancf intonation can 
discharge its function. The other parts^ of 
speech appear in the following order: adjec- 
tive, adverb, preposition, conjunction, and the 
pronoun at the beginning of tho third year. In 
order that he may once for aU learn the correct 
forms, it is obviously important that tho child 
shall iicar good language; this last fact bars 
from approbation the use of “ baby talk,” 
dcs])itc the attractiveness it possesses for tho 
adult. Opportunities for verbal expression 
should be given, and situations i)rc8ented where 
needs arc satisfied only after the use of such 
expreasion. The scope as well as the character 
of the vocabulary of the child of three depends 
j)rimarily on the need he has been mtide to feel 
for this kind of expression, and the finiount of 
pleasure he has derived therefrom. The lan- 
guage habits formed before school ago control 
for many years. 

The relation between tho development of 
language and that of ideas is a very close one: 
at least to some extent the latter is conditioned 
by the former. The intellectual life of the 
child at this age is largely perceptual and 
imaginative. He is becoming acquainted with 
himself, with people, with objects. From tho 
mass of unrelated sensory impressions he must 
evolve unified wholes, possessing certain char- 
aeteristics. The line of development of this 
perceptual faculty is suggested by the order of 
language development noted above. During 
this process between the third and the fourth 
year the conf«.sion between the memory of 
percepts and the images of imagination shows 
itself. The percepts arc still hniiy, lacking 
many essential characteristics, ami the im- 
ages arc extremely vivid and interesting; so 
arises the confusion. The need at this time 
is for manifold sense experiences, but with op- 
portunity for repetition so that the percept 
may be fixed with enough variety not to lose 
the novelty. The broader and more complete 
the sensory and perceptual experiences of the 
infant, the greater tho possibilities of future 
iiitellectual development. Toys afford one of 
the ( • ' ' 

few, 
thus 

imagination. With the young child, toys 
should be changed often; the old ones brought 
back have tho charm of novelty, ami so stimu- 
hitc to further knowledge. Suggestions af- 
forded hy tho toy congress uml by toy exhibits 
should bo uf great service to parents in making 
this stage of tho chiUrs development noniial 
and healthful. Before he is four the child 


jjuoi educational moans; tney snouKi oc 
simple, ofToring much chance for activity, 
offering stimulation for initiative and 


should be asking for stories; these are a very 
necessary part of hia education, alike stimulat- 
ing the imagination and giving material for 
the dramatic play. Stories should be chosen 
carefully, should be wthin the child's ex- 
perience, yet with the wonder element promi- 
nent. Children of this age are especially in- 
terested in other children and in animals, but, 
whatever the content of the story, it must 
possess movement, color, life, in order to ap- 
peal. Stories told at this time are often tho 
source of the night fears that trouble the ma- 
jority of children. These fears arc due to two 
factors : the chlhVs lack^ of experience, which 
prevents his distinguishing between possible 
and impossible liapiicnings, and his lack of 
ability to distinguish between percepts and 
images. If the story contains anything fright- 
ful, tho baby is very ant to recall it later, after 
tho darkness has added its mystery, making 
even the familiar room seem strange. He 
then may really believe that the bear is under 
the bed, or that a chance noise is the rattle of 
the witch’s broomstick. As it is the emo- 
tional element in any situation that makes 
the deepest impression on tho young child, the 
fear-producing factor may lie in the telling of 
the story rather than in its content. The 
probability of the child’s developing night 
fears at this time is considerably reduced if 
from infancy he ha.s been trained to go to sleep 
in the dark; on the other hand, if ho is be- 
tween two and three years of age before he is 
left in the dark to go to sleep, he will scarcely 
escape the.se night terrors, and then, if he is a 
sensitive, imaginative child, his suffering may 
be extreme. The other fears which appear in 
many babies, such as fear of animais, wind, 
etc., if they are not due to the example of adults, 
are usually transitory, and can be eliminated by 
having some definitely pleasurable result con- 
nected with the fear-arousing situation. 

The period of infancy is the natural time for 
the establishment of the habit of obedience. 
It is a natural outgrowth of the relation be- 
tween the infant and the adult. Obedience 
must first be given to a personal autliority, 
because pleasure and good results arise from 
it. Punishment best understood is physical 
pain, and, a little later, disapproval. The 
adult should be consistent and moderate in 
his demands, but the obedience required should 
be immediate and cheerful. No other habit is 
of greater im])ortance than tliis one to the future 
moral development of the individual The 
adult’s appreciation of law and his power to 
command find their source in this habit of 
obedience. Other moral habits, of self-con- 
trol ill emotions and desires, of cleanliness, of 
consideration for others, of generosity, loyalty, 
and trut Ilf Illness, must be begun during in- 
fancy, the molivG appealed to being the same, 
some form of individual pleasure. The child 
of three or four who has found out that ” it 
pays ” to wait for things, to share with others, 
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md to obey promptly, is in n fair waj; to be- 
come a social-minded, law-abiding citizen. 

Briefly summarizing: infant education cen- 
ters about the child's physical welfare, primarily 
depending on proper feeding, a wise environ- 
ment inoluiling necossaril^^ restful sleep, fresh 
air, a lack of undue stimulation, judicious 
» lotting alone,'' and the formation of proper 
habits as to muscular control, the correct use of 
language, the regularity of the physiological 
functions, responsiveness to proper incentives, 
the development and control of desirable 
emotions, and the virtues of obedience and 
self-mastery. N. N. 
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INFANT MORTALITY. —Sec Mortality 
AMONG School Cuilpren. 

INFANT SCHOOLS. — The honor of estab- 
lishing the first infant school is generally 
ascribed to Jean-Frederie Oberlin (9. a.), but 
the institution from which sprang the infant 
schools of the British Islands and the ^cofes 
tnalerncifcs of Franco was established by 
Robert Owen (g.v,). As soon as Owen had 
obtained complete control of the cotton mills 
at New Lanark, a building which may be 
termed the New Institution was erected in the 
Centro of the establishment with an enclosed 
area before it . . . intended ns a playground," 
The upper story was intended to serve for a 
senior school, lecture room, and church, the 
lower for an infant school. To the infant 
school children were admitted almost as soon 
as they could walk. There they were "per- 
petually superintended to prevent them ac- 
quiring bad habits, to give them good ones, 
and to form tlicir dispositions to mutual kind- 
ness.” They were taught also ” whatever 
might be eupposed useful that they could 
understand/'^ and the instruction was com- 
bined with singing and dancing and as miicli 
amusement as was found requisite for health 
and to render the little ones active, cheerful, 
and happy. In fine weather they wore much 
out of doors. There was no punishment, and 
"the children were not to be annoyed with 
books, but were to be taught the uses and 
nature or qualities of tho common things 
around them by familiar conversation” and 
" by sensible signs — the things themselves or 
models or paintinga,'' The first master was 
" a good obstinate dominie of tho old school/' 
but " he could not and would not attempt to 
adopt what he deemed to be ... ‘ new- 
fangled ' ideas.” Owen therefore sought among 
the population of the village (all depending on 
the mills) ” two persons who had a great love 
for and unlimited patience with infants, and 
who were thoroughly tractable and willing 
unreservedly to follow” his instructions. He 
found a master in “a poor simple-hearted 
weaver named James Buchanan (i/.a.), who had 
been previously trained by his wife to perfect 
submission to her will," who " loved children 
strongly " and had inexhaustible patience 
with them, and who was willing to be in- 
structed, To aid him " a young woman about 
seventeen years of age, known familiarly 
among the villagers ns Molly Young,” was 
appointed. 

The New Institution was only one of many 
plans for forming the younger or reforming 
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the older inhabitiints of New Lanark, and, 
Owen being skillful in attracting attention, 
these plans became well known both at home 
and abroad. The Marquis of Lnnsdowne, 
Brougham, James Mill, Zachary Macaulay, 
Joseph Wilson, and other benevolent English- 
men who approved of the infant school, 
combined in 1818 to set up a similar one at 
Westminster, and in order that the copy might 
be perfect they obtained the services of Bu- 
chanan as master. Ho does not seem to have 
had the originality or the enthusiasm necessary 
for working well alone, but he inspired \yildor- 
spin (<7.y.)i who had suflioicnt originality to 
evolve a new type and aufficient enthusiasm 
to make it popular. Wildcrspin was himself 
instrumental in establishing a consklerablo 
number of infant schools, and his advocacy 
may have had some influence in inducing tho 
British and Foreign School Society the 

National Society (g.a.), and tho Irish Com- 
missioners to make such schools an integral 
part of their systems. His iiiflucnco in Seot- 
inml can bo plainly seen. (See Stow^ David.) 

In 1830 the Homo and Colonial Society 
was founded to train teachers for infant 
schools, and ns a leading member of the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Mayo, had resided for nearly three 
years at Yvcrduii^the methods of Pcstalozzi 
were inculcated. These must have tended to 
correct the ** bookishness ** which was the 
chief fault of the earlier schools, for Jo.scph 
Fletcher, a government inspector who in 1845 
examined the schools connected with the 
British and Foreign School Society, reported 
that a great improvement had been wrought. 
The improvement continued, nnd the Royal 
CojojnJfvsion appointed in 1858 reported that 
infant schools fonn a most important part 
of tho mnehinery required for a national system 
of education inasmuch as they lay the foun- 
dation, in some degree of knowledge and in a 
still greater degree of habits, which are essen- 
tial to education, while without them a child 
may contract habits and sustain injuries 
which the best school will afterwards be un- 
able to correct and remedy." Even then tho 
scliool for infants was too much a copy of the 
school for older children, too much was thought 
of “ lessons/^ and instruction was too often 
allowed to usurp the place of education. 
There was a gradual amendment till about 
1874, when the introduction of Froebel's prin- 
ciples effected not a reformation but a trans- 
formation, surprising alike in its extent and its 
rapidity. The aims as well as the methods 
w'cre clmnged, and the schools, though retain- 
ing their old shape, were animated by a new 
spirit. 

France, — In the only country outside the 
United Kingdom where it is an integral part 
of the national system, the infant school may 
be traced back to tho efforts of Mmc. de 
Pastorct. The sallc d'ho8'pilalit6 which she 
founded in Paris in 1801 (sec Odbrlin) does 


not appear to have lasted long, but when, in 
1825, she heard from the Baron do G6rnndo, 
who had recently visited Loudon, of the 
success of Buchanan and Wilder.spiu, her 
interest was revived and she resolved to try 
again. With herself ns pre.sidcnt and Mmc. 
Millet as treasurer she formed a committee 
which on Apr. 1, 1820, opened in the Rue du 
Bac what was called a salle d^cBile, This 
excited the attention of M. Cochin, the Mayor 
of the Twelfth Arrondissoment, who per- 
suaded Mme. Millet to go to England to study 
the plan. He soon followed, and in 1828 after 
their return the committee opened in the Rue 
des Martyros a sallc (Tasile on the English 
model. The same year M. Cochin opened 
another in the Rue Saint-Hippolyte which by 
royal command was named after him. To 
this was attached a normal department under 
the direction of Mine. Millet. In 1833 the 
salh (Vasih was adopted by the government 
as part of the national system and M, Cochin, 
published a manual in which ho anticipated 
several of the kindergarten occupations four 
years before Frocbel liad opened his first kin- 
dergarten (g.y.). In 1837 M. do Salvandy 
tlic Minister of Education, appointed a 
commission, with M, Cochin as pre.sidenfc, to 
make rules for the conduct of the miles d'asile 
and to draw up a program for the examens 
d* aptitude of their mistresses. Ten years later 
M. do Salvandy founded in the Iluc Neuve 
Saint-Paul a provisoirG d'iludcSf in- 

tended to complete the instruction of jiorsons 
desiring to devote theinselve.s to the direction 
or the inspection of sallcs d^asiie. Tins was 
ultimately called the Ecole Pape-Carpenticr, 
After the distinguished lady who for twenty- 
seven years consecrated her talents and lier 
zeal to its superintendence. 

^ Benefiting by the experience of the English 
pioneers, the French pioneers strove to avoid 
the error of making the schools for infants 
small copies of the scliools for older children. 
The genius of t\\(i salk d'mlCt said Mmc. Millet, 
w’as to be found in the heart of a mother; and 
Mmc. Pape-Carpentier .said that the salles 
d*adh ought to bo whnt M. Cnrnot deereod 
in 1848 they should be called, icofes maicrnefks. 
The old namo was res « met I after n d^crct of 
Mar. 21, 1855. This dkrel and the conse- 
quential rdglement fixed tho curriculum and the 
method as well as the name. The curriculum 
was to include the elements of religious in- 
struction, of reading, of writing, of mental 
arithmetic and of linear drawing, a knowledge 
of common things, suitable manual wgrk 
hymn singing, moral exercises, and piiyslcal 
exercises. By a (kcrel of Aiig. 2, 1881, 
W’hicli incidentally adopted once more the name 
icole malernellc, the curriculum ivas modihed. 
It now includes (1) the first principles of moral 
education; a knowledge of common objects; 
the elements of drawing, of rciulirig, and of 
writing; exercises in the mother tongue; 
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notions o£ natural hiatory and geography; suit- 
able recitations; (2) manual exercises; (3) 
singing and graduated ” synoptic movements. 

D. S-N. 

See England, EbDOATiON In; Fuancb, 
Education In. 
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should be extended somewhat in order to provide 
a greater security.*’ 

There has been in this country an epidemic 
more or less prevalent since lt)07. TJiis ia 
part of a pandemic which has embraced a large 
part of the world. The prevalence of tins 
disease is an added reason for competent medi- 
cal inspection in the public schools. It is 
important that the disease should be detected 
when it occurs among school children, and it 
is necessary that other pupils from the family 
whore the case occurs should be excluded from 
school for a period of four weeks from the 
onset of the disease. W. H. B. 

See Infectious Diseases. Contagious 
Diseases; Pabalysis. 

Refoiences : — 


1824.) 

Salmon, D., and IltNDaHAW.W, Infant Schook. (Lon- 
don, 1004.) 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS. — Infantile paral- 
ysis^ or epidemic poiiomyeWtis, is considered an 
infectious disease of contagious character. It 
is caused by a very minute organism which 
cannot bo seen under the moat powerful micro- 
scope, a germ of the kind called " ultramicro- 
scopio,” These minute parasitic bodies can 
pass through the pores of earthen and porce- 
lain filters, but no dilRculty is encountered in 
the modern laboratory in dealing with the 
invisible virus In an accurate manner. 

The characteristic symptoms are a high tem- 
perature, pain in the back and limbs, then 
suddenly paralysis, generally in tho muscles 
of the leg. Tho disease attacks especially 
children between one and five years of age, 
but adults are also affected. Young children 
are more likely to be attacked by the disease, 
but it is more fatal with adults. It attacks 
chiefly the spinal cord and the brain. Tho 
virus is always contained in the central nervous 
flystem, and. may be absent from the other 
organs. The virus may enter tho nervous 
system through tho blood or by the lymph 
channels that connect the nasal mucous mem- 
brane with tho mombrancs surrounding tho 
brain. Tho infection may come through tho 
blood by puncture of the skin by an insect, or 
after swallowing or inhaling the virus into the 
stomach or lungs, or it may como through the 
upper nasal mucous membrane. The nose and 
throat have come to bo looked upon as tho 
places where the germs arc introduced into 
the body and expelled from the body. The 
virus may survive on clothing and the like, 
and may perhaps bo carried by flies and 
insects. _ 

*' While the period during which patients 
Tcraain infeeied is not aecuraicly known, there 
is reason to believe that in most instances the 
danger is past about four weeks after the onset 
of the disease, and this poriod has been adopted 
as a safe average one of isolation. In excep- 
tional cases of marked severity this period 
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INFECTIOUS DISBASES. — Germ diseases, 
distinguished from the so-called contagious dis- 
eases only by the difference of directness in con- 
tact Tcduircd (oi* transmiasion, Couse^Mcatly 
there exists no real distinction between the two 
groups. Besides thc^ diseases discussed under 
the caption Contagious Diaeaacs (q.v.), the 
most common sciiool diseases, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, mumps, 
as well as trachoma^ Infantile paralysis^ 
meningitis, typhoid fever, and tuberculosis 
are discussed under separate titles. 
The general relation of these diseases to the 
schoolroom is discussed under the caption, 
Medical Inspection of Schools (q^v,). So far 
as their importance in the school is concerned, 
these diseases may be grouped into two classes. 
(1) Those di8casc.s for which nearly all cities 
exclude children, they arc: smallpox (now 
very rare where compulsory vaccination laws 
are enforced), mumps, chicken pox, pedicu- 
losis, ringworm, and scabies. Second, those 
diseases for which only a limited number of 
cities exclude children;^ they arc: tonsilitis, 
tuberculosis, acute conjunctivitis, trachonin, 
acute coryza, fnvus, impetigo, ancl moiluficum 
contagiosiim, 

All these diseases arc infectious, and there- 
fore communicable through the close contact 
which is inevitable in the usual activities of tho 
schoolroom and schoolyard. Some of them, 
like mumps, chicken pox, smallpox, acute con- 
junctivitis, tmisi litis, and acute coryza, arc scK- 
ii mi ting germ diseases requiring exclusion^ of 
infected children for a definite period. In Kow 
York City the period of exclusion for mumps 
and chicken pox is as follows: — 
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Dnya 


Mill! 

Severe 




cases 

cases 

Mempa 

14-28 

2 woekg 
Until tlio re- 

14 days 

28 days 



moval of 
the scabs 



Chickenpox 

13-10 

2 weeks 

14 days 

21 days 


Exclusion of the othor self-limiting infectious 
diseases is usually for five to ten days according 
to tho severity of the case. (2) The parasitic 
diseases, such as pcdieulosis, ringworm, scabiesj 
favus, impetigo, and moUusoum contagiosum, 
aro not self -limiting, but, in most cases, they re- 
spond readily to proper treatment. ^ Exclimion 
from school must be supplemented with instruc- 
tion to the parents for the treatment of these 
cases, otherwise many children nITeeted with 
such diseases as pediculosis, scabies, impetigo, 
or ringworm would be kept out of school for 
indefinite periods. Two methods have been 
adopted in different cities for the handling of 
this problem. One is to have the school nurse 
visit the home and instruct the mother as to 
the proper method of treatment. The other 
method is to send printed directions to the 
parents with the notice of c.Yclwsion. In Kv- 
crett, Mass., printed directions and a drug 
store prescription arc given to children cxcludca 
for parasitic skin diseases, as follows: 

Pediciihsis (Lice). — Directions: Saturate the 
hair with crude petroleum. Keep it wet 
for three hours. Then wash the whole head 
with hot \YatcY and soap. Repeat this process 
on tliree sticccssivc days. Then comb the hair 
with a fine-toothed comb wet with vinegar. 

To make the treatment easier and more thor- 
ough, have tho hair cut short before beginning 
treatment. Wliile under treatment, keep away 
from the fire or n lighted lamp. Prescription : 

5 Crude Petroleum, 6 02 . M. Sig, Apply to 
tho hair ns directed. 

Tmpeltgo Contagiosa. — Directions : Wash 
the alTected parts with warm water and soap. 
Apply the ointment morning and night until 
the disease has disappeared. Prescription: 

IJ ^ Resorcin, .15; White precipitate, .50; 
Adipis. q.s. 15.00. M. Sig. Apply a.k. and VM. 
Until disease is cured. 

^ Ringtoorm. — Directions: Remove the scales 
witii soap and warm water. Dry thoroughly 
and apply tho medicine morning and night 
until disease is cured, Prcscfiption: 

1^ Tincture of Iodine, 10; Alcohol, 20, M. 
Sig. Apply onco a day until disease lias 
disappeared. 

Scabies (Itch). — Directions: Take a bath 
with warm water and soap, scrubbing oneself 
thoroughly. Then dry the skin by vigorous 
friction, and rub into every diseased spot the 
ointment the prescription calls for. Continue 
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tho treatment daily until disease is cured. 
Prescription: 

R Sulphur, 7.50; Beta Naphthol, 7.50; Ad- 
ipis, q.s., 90. M, Sig. Apply as directed. 

G. If. M, 

For References see Contagious Diseases; 
Hyqiejnb; Medical Inspection. 

INFERENCE. — The process of thinking or 
reasoning, in so far as it arrives at now facts, 
conceptions,^ or truths. It is practically syn- 
onymous with going from the known to the 
unknown, from the uncertain to the established. 
In its widest use, it covers tho entire process 
of reflection so far as that terminates in dis- 
covery. Sometimes, however, tho emphasis 
falls so sharply on discovery that inference 
and proof are treated as the two antithetical 
functions of thinking — inference making the 
leap to the now, the hitherto unknown, while 
proof tests and validates what is inferred. As 
demonatrativc proof and deduction arc usually 
identified, this iimited meaning identifies in- 
ference with induction (Q.a.)* J. D. 

See PnooF. 

INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS. — See Cal- 
culus. 

INFORMAL METHOD. — It is frequently 
tho ca,?e that samo teehnical or conventional 
fact ia taught incidentally, as it occurs in the 
setting of a content, rather than in the system- 
atic relation that it bears to facts of a similar 
sort. Thus in tho composition period, tho 
teacher merely states to tho child that good 
usage requires *' ho doesn’t ” instead of '' he 
don't," No attempt is made to givo the child 
a formal knowledge of the dietinction through 
a complete conjugation of tho verb. This at- 
tempt to keep the facts of the formal subjects, 
e.g. arithmetic, grammar,^ spelling, composi- 
tion, closely related to their content and use, 
with a minimum of that distraction which 
would come through reference to tables, rules, 
inflcctiona, or other systematic and formal 
treatments, is called an "informal " method 
of teaching. It is one species of tho incidental 
method, but refers particularly td instruction 
given in formalities as occasion requires. 

H. S.' 

See Incidental Method. 

INFORMATION, — That phase or branch 
of knowledge (g.v.) which consists of facts and 
ideas that have been communicated or trans- 
mitted by others; and that ave accepted^ par- 
tially at least, on the credit and authority of 
others; that branch of learning (q.v.) that con- 
cerns the materials learned from other persons, 
orally or through books. As will bo seen from 
the definition, information Ims two marks; a 
body of cognitive material cxUriu^ irrespeotivo 
of its original nequisition and utilization — a 
ready-made character; and dependence upon 
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flocial transmission. Obviously the two traits that it bo appliccl to use in some direct activity, 
belong together. The rendy-maclo character of For example, scionitific information communis 
information is duo to its being carried along in ented in connection with the undertaking of a 
the social medium; while by means of the social laboratory inquiry so as to clarify the question 
processes of communication, facts and ideas at issue and to direct the experiment intelli- 
(iigeovered bv any individual are taken up into gently is much more likely to be assimilated 
the general body of knowledge, independently into effective knowledge (or ^Svisdom*') than 
of the conditions of the original discoverer. exactly the same material conveyed as just so 

Without the funding of personal cxpcrionces much matter to be learned by itself. The same 

into information capable of separation from may be said about the connection of, sny, geo- 

the experiences in which it originated, so that graphical material with the taking of cxcur- 

it may be acquired by others without tiie ne- sions; there is very znueh important knowledge 

ccssity of their repeating the original experience, about the world that pupils cannot possibly ac- 

every generation would be obliged to redis- c^uirc by themselves, but this transmitted mate- 

cover everything by its own observations and rial is likely to bo fruitful in just the degree in 

reflections — which means of course that man- which it is conveyed in connection with those 

kind would be forever engaged in n hopeless activities in which pupils acquire something 

struggle to emerge from savagery. Since through their own observations and reflections, 

language is the medium of deposit and tranainiB- In the latter case, the two modes of knowledge 

si on, it is natural that language as the store- blend and reinforce each other; in the former 

house and vehicle of information should be, they remain in mechanical juxtaposition, and 

upon the wholo^ the chief concern of schooling* their isolation prevents the due efficiency of 

and that teaching should be largely identified both. j. D. 

with the processes of purveying information. See Knowledqb, 

On the other hand, the attacks which educa- 
tional reformers havo always found it necessary INFORMATION TALKS. — The contem- 
to make against the domination of schooling porary emphasis on individual study by children, 
by language give evidence of certain dangers and the use of the method of development by 
lurking in the dependence of individual Intel- teachers havo in great degree neglected the 
ligence upon social acquisitions. The material, fact that there is a great deal of accumulated 
not originating in persona) initiative and moti- information that the child does not have to 

vation, may easily become a foreign dead load, discover for himself or have taught him by the 

carried by memory, but not entering in a vital slow inductive methods of teaching. To over- 

way into personal observations, thoughts, and come this defect, information talks arc now 

acts. Such an external second-handed body frequently given by the teacher, the function 

of information is not only useless, but positively of which is to supplement the knowledge that 

harmful. It weighs down native active tencf- the child has gotten for himself in a vital but 

cjicjciv c-rusbrng them, and comes between a more or less fra^jxmntary way. Such infor- 

person and his use of his natural judgment. mation talks do not do away with individual 
There is, therefore, no problem in education study or developmental teaching; they corn- 
more pressing than the right adaptation of plemciit it. They usually follow rather than 

information, as socially communicated knowl- precede the more individualistic modes of teach* 

edge, with these modes of knowledge whose mg, the exception arising when the teacher 

aebievoment involves active personal response, wishes by way of preliminary, to develop in- 

Without the material of information, individual terest in a situation or to give a setting to the 

experience is raw, crude, narrow, untrained, problem under consideration. These infor- 

But lyithout the organic assimilationi of this mation talks arc for the most part short, ap- 

matcrial, knowledge tends to be useless pedan- pearing here and there as needed in the class 

try, or learning displayed simply for impressing period. In elemontary school practice they 

others by its sheer mass. In the degree in are the correlatives of the university Lecture, 

which the body of information remains a undergoing such necessary modification and 

special isolated set of facts and ideas not enter- subordination that a different name is applied, 

ing freely into everyday direct experiences. In the best pedagogical sense, information 

it fails wholly of its proper enlightening and talks arc a sane and useful application of tho 

directive jf unction. It is suggestive to note lecture method. H. S. 

that we distinguish between a person of much See Lecture Method; Teaching. 
information and an informed person. The 

latter is not one who is possessed of a large bulk INGOLSTADT, UNIVERSITY OF, BA- 
of second-hand knowledge, but one who is wise, VARIA. — An institution founded in M72 

posted, equipped to deal with the matters that by Duke Lewis the Rich of Upper and Lower 

concern him. In order that information should Bavaria, on the model of the University of 

be really iiiforining, it is iiccessary that it be Vienna. The Papal Bull of Pius II authorizing 

Gomniiinicatcd m connection with an active the establishment of the university was dated 

dh’cct experience, not simply in association 1459, but instruction was not actually begun 

with other information. It is also necessary until thirteen years later, The institution 
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consisted of four faculties, of which the faculty 
of philosophy earlv assumed the chief impor- 
tance. During the Reformation Ingolstadt 
sided Avitli the Catholic party, one of the most 
prominent members of the teaching staff being 
Johann von Eck, who replied to Martin 
Luther's ninety- five theses, thereby paving 
the way for the Leipzig disputation between 
himself and Luther in 1519.^ At the close of 
tlio sixteenth century the university attracted 
a large immbcr of students, Jesuit influences 
being paramount from the middio of the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century, t.c. to the 
suppression of the Jesuit order in 1772, The 
foundation for tho present faculty of political 
science (University of Munich) was laid in 
1799 by tho establishment of an institute of 
cameralistics, which comprised a aeries of sub- 
jects from the fields of jurisprudence, natural 
science, political economy, statistics, technology, 
agriculture, and forestry. In due course of 
time technology and agriculture wore trans- 
ferred to the technical school at Munich, but 
tho subject of forestry is to this day included 
in the faculty of political science of tho Uni- 
versity of Munich. In^ 1800 the university 
was transferred to the city of Laiidshut, and 
from there to Munich (.q,v.) twenty-six years 
later, Ingolstadt is also the seat of the first 
Jesuit college founded in Germany (1555), 

11. T. Jr. 

Reference : — 

Lbxib, W. Das Unterrichiswesm im dettUchen lieich. 

Vol. I, pp. 462-^54. (Berlin, 1001.) 

INHIBITION. — A term applied to two 
groups of phenomena; tho one psychological, 
the otlier physiological, Psycliological inhibition 
consists in the conflict of parts of the content 
of consciousness, and the partial or total sup- 
pression of one by another, Awareness of 
pain, for example, may bo inhibited by other 
sensations. The soldier frequently suffers 
severe wounds of which he remains uncon- 
scious because of the inhibiting influence of emo- 
tional experience. In tho hypnotic state one 
of the most obvious phenomena is tho inhibi- 
tion of certain kinds of consciousness by others 
which, perhaps, have been suggested by tho 
hypuotizor. 

Physiological inhibition consists in tho par- 
tial or total suppression of one physiological 
process by another or others. Tho phenome- 
non is best known in connection with the func- 
tioning of the nervous system. There are 
certain specifically inlubitory nerves, as for 
example tho vagus, whose function is the regu- 
lation of certain organic proce8.ses by suppression 
or depression. The activity of tho heart may 
be inhibited by stimulation of the vagus. But 
the cases of inhibition which result from the 
functioning of inhibitory nerve."? or centers, 
if sucii exist, arc few and unimportant in com- 
parison with those which appear to bo duo to 
the conflict or competition of impulses wthin 


the nervous system. The appropriate reflex 
of the leg of the frog to stimulation of the foot 
may often bo inhibited by simultaneous stimu- 
lation of the other leg. As Sherrington mys, 
" the most striking thing that wo know of in- 
hibition is that it is a phenomenon in which an 
agent, such as in most cases excites or increases 
an action goin^ on, in this case stops or di- 
minishes an action going on." R. M, y. 
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INITIATIVE. — A term denoting originality 
and independent force as factors to be main- 
tained and secured in odiication. Initiative 
is etymologically connected with the word " in- 
itial'; namely, something at the beginning or 
outset. It thus refers to ability to originate, 
to undertake iiidopendcntly, some desired lino 
of action. It is opposed to mere docility, 
pnssiveness, imitativencss, and other conccn- 
tions that denote dependence upon others In 
entering upon a new course of action. Tho 
demand for initiative as an indispensable part 
of tho educational aim is coincident practically 
with the growth of democracy ((j.v.). In a 
feudalistic society personal initiative is undc- 
sirod with respect to the masses of men; what 
is wanted is that they .should readily subordi- 
nate themselves to the carrying out of tho 
demands and ideas of others. The proper 
adjustment of the personal initiative required 
by a democracy on its social and political sides 
to the conditions of industrial employment and 
wage-earning involved in tho capitalistic re- 
gime is ft problem still to bo solved, or even 
seriously considered, yet it is the heart of tho 
question of industrial education. J. D, 

Sec Activity; Individuality; Freedom. 

INJURED, FIRST AID TO. — Instruction 
in first aid as it is ordinarily given is of value 
because of its health-preserving or life-saving 
possibilities. But in addition to this utili- 
tarian quality, such instruction in the hands of 
tho well-informed and skillful teacher may be 
given intellectual and scientific qualities. All 
rational first-aid treatment is based on a scien- 
tifio knowledge of tho relation between ana- 
tomical structure and physiological function, 
and between pathological cause and morbid 
effect. These relationships are most easily 
and successfully brought out in those courses 
whore imtructioii in fii'st nid is made an es- 
sential part of a general scheme made up of 
instruction in hygiene and physiology, In- 
struction in first aid may then easily bo educa- 
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tional as well as utilitariaa. It is, however, 
cliieily and most seriously valuable because or 
its utility. , . . „ 

In planning a course of instruction in first 
aid the teacher must take into ae count the 
maturity of Ilia pupils. It is obviously useless 
ns well as dangerous, to instruct young chilclroii 
in the use of poisonous antiseptics, and then 
expect thorn to make any practical use of the 
knowledge they may have gained through such 
instruction. 

Another important consideration is the amlU 
cability of the instruction given to the daily 
affairs of the individual who is receiving tlio 
instruction. 

Instruction in first aid should always bo 
graphically illustrated and demonstrated in 
every prnctlcaldo way. In addition,^ the in- 
dividual receiving such instruction will profit 
a great deal more, if he is permitted to do under 
supervision the mimitest details of what he is 
being taught. The application of simple ban- 
dages, the construction of a sling, the technique 
of resuscitation of the partially drowned are 
samples of procedures that each member of 
the class should be ref|Uired to do step by step 
under careful supervision. In other words, 
the tenoher of first aid will do well to employ 
appropriately the various practical educational 
methods which he finds advantageous in his 
other classroom or laboratory instruction. 

Instruction in first aid should emphasize 
the need for medical help in appropriate cases- 
Serious consequences may be avoided, if the 
nou-mcdicul attendant is not so sure of his own 
ability as to neglect to call in expert help. 

(Scope of Insiruction, — The scope of a course 
in first aid should include instruction concern- 
ing preventive and protective measures, emer- 
gency treatment, and emergency prophylactic 
treatment appropriate to the maturity, intelli- 
gencQ, and education of the individuals under 
instruction and applicable to the conditions 
under which they are most likely to have prac- 
tical use for such instruction. 

Preventive and Proteclive, — Instruction in 
swimming, diving, rescue, and resuscitation 
mancDUvres; management of the rowboat 
and canoe; danger of the uiidortow, seapuss, 
waves, breakers and waves in the wake of tho 
passing steamer; the avoidance of street acci- 
dents from automobiles, street cars, trucks, 
railway trains, etc,; tho avoidance of injury 
from lightning and electricity; the transpor- 
tation of tho injured: the handling of fire- 
arms; the handling, labeling, and storing of 
combustibles and explosives; tho management 
of small fires; what to do in case of fire; how 
to smother burning clothing; escape from 
suffocation in burning buildings; escape from 
burning buildings; poisons, their handling, 
labeling, and storage; avoidance of frost bite, 
freezing, heat oxhaustion and sunstroke; avoid- 
ance, particularly by children, of exposure to 
injury from maddened animals; protective 


measures in appropriate countries against poi- 
sonous insects, snakes, plants, and fruits. 

E7nerge7ici/ Treatment. — Hemorrhage from 
the limbs, trunk, head^ nose, stomach, intes- 
tines, or urethra. Simple and compound 
fractures of the legs, thigh, ribs, collar bone 
toca, fingers, forearm, upper nrm, and skull! 
Sprains and dislocations of tho ankle, knee, hip 
snero-iliao joint, fingers, wrist, elbow, or 
shoulder. Poisoning with tho various common 
acids, alkalies, and poisonous domestic prep- 
arations. Foreign bodies in the skin (splin- 
ters), tho eye, ear, nose, throat, stomach, and 
trachea. Burning clothing; active acid and 
alkali burns. Fainting, shock, epilepsy, apo- 
plexy, hysteria, convulsions, and delinum. 
Pain ill tho head, ear, face, teeth, chest, ab- 
domen, groin, muscles, bones, and joints. Hic- 
cough, nausea, vomiting and diarrhea, croup, 
asthmatic attacks, and other sudden evidences 
of obstructed brcatiiing. 

Emergency Prophylactic Treahneiii. — In- 
struction hcrc^ should include, first, a discus- 
si ou of the serious value of early treatment for 
the avoidance of later infection. This instruc- 
tion should further include aseptic and anti- 
septic treatment, simple dressings, bandages, 
the cleansing of wounds, the approximation of 
the edges of gaping wounds, special care of 
superficial and deep wounds of the skin and 
scalp; special proph^dactic treatment of powder 
burns and Fourth of July accidents; special 
treatment of other burns; special treatment of 
wounds of tlio eye, oar, nose, lips, and mouth. 

T. A. S. 
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INNATE IDEA, — The rational iatic school 
has always attributed to thought or reason a 
certain inherent content of its o\vn, irrespective 
of tho processes of experience. It has insisted 
that without this original ccpiipmont ex[}ei'i- 
enco itself would bo a floating, unorganized 
mass of particulars, incapable of delivering any 
general or scientific knowledge, Tho particu- 
lar mode in which thi.s inherent endowment 
was conceived varied from time to timo accord- 
ing to conditions. ^ In tho seventeenth century 
the supposed rational stock was quite com- 
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monly spoken of as ideas or conceptions whicli 
tlic individual immaterial soul brouglit with it 
to its union with tho body aa inborn ideas. 
In the interests of empiricism, Locko attneked 
this whole theory, contending that none of tho 
tests reliod upon by the iniiato school bore out 
their contention ; that the origin of all ideas could 
be traced in cxporionco itself, and that the belief 
in imiatencss, instead of bei ng favorable to the 
advance of science, tended to block inc^uiry 
by consecrating as unquestionable principles 
any lo/ig-sfcanding prejudice, especially if class 
interests were concerned in its maintonaiicc. 
Locke’s onslaught was subsfcftntially successful 
against the doctrine which ho attacked. But, 
as Looko himseif held to certain innate powers 
(sucii as comparing, combining, discerning, 
abstracting) of tho mind, it was not diflicult for 
the rationalistic scliool to xogathor its forces. 
The modified form of the conception found its 
clusaical expression in Kant, who, denying the 
existence of ideas, or mental contents, coheop- 
tions, beliefs, prior to sense experience, never- 
tliolcss held that tho mind brought with it 
certain a priori forms and categories to tlio 
reception and organization of the materials of 
sense. The universal and necessary action of 
these o priori forms alone made cxporicnco 
capable of delivering coherent and instructive 
judgments. J, D 

See Intuition, 

INNER MISSION.— Sec Wicubrn, J. H. 

INNERVATION. — Tho process of sending 
a nervous impulse out from the coutral nervous 
system. 

See Nbiivous System, 

INNS OF COURT, LONDON. —Originnlly 
those wore tho Hostels or Inns in which lived the 
apprentices, who belonged to the Gild of Law, 
the residence of those studying under tho Masters 
of Law. The earliest of such Inns is said to 
be that of Clifford’s Inn, which in 1344 was 
established in n demise from Lady Clifford 
to the lawyers of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Thavios Inn seems to have been established in 
1348. Tho origin of these Inns is apparently 
conneoted with the exclusion of the clergy from 
practicing as lawyers in the civil courts, and 
the necessary consequence of training of lay 
lawyers. In the first instaiieo senior members 
of the gilds of law teachers and learners of law 
established their own voluntary classes and 
small residential Inns, in considerable numbers, 
Tho number of such students gradually in- 
creased, untib as .Dugdale says, they divided 
thcmselvca into two bodies, e,g. the Sooicty of 
the Inner Temple and that of the Middle Temple. 
The Inner Temple is first mentioned in 1440 
and the Middle Temple in M42. About tho 
year 1470, Sir John Fortcsoiio wrote his De 
Lmidibits Legimi Anglta:, in which he states 
that there were four Inns of Court, and ten 


lesser Inna called Inns of Chancery, "in each 
of which there are an hundred students at tho 
least, and in some of them, a far greater number, 
though not constantly residing. . . . After 
they have made some progress here, and arc 
more advanced in years, they arc admitted into 
the Inns of Court, properly so-callcd; of these 
there arc four in number.” They were Lin- 
coln's Inn, the Inner Temple, the Middle 
Temple, Gray’s Inn. " In these greater Inns,” 
Forteseue continues, "a Btudent cannot be 
well maintained under eight and twenty pounds 
n year (£450 a year of our money); and, if 
Jio have a servant to wait on him (as for the 
most part they have), the expense is propor- 
tionally more, ... As to the merchants, 
they seldom care to lessen their stock in trade 
by being at such large yearly expenses. So 
that thoro is scarce to be found, throughout the 
kingdom, an eminent lawyer, wlio is not a 
gentleman by birth and fortune; consequently 
they have a greater regard for their character 
and honour than those who are bred in an- 
other way.” 

With regard to the education of the stu- 
dents, Foi’tescuc gives the following interest- 
ing account: *' There is both in the Inns of 
Court and tho Inns of Chancery, a sort of 
Academy or Gymnasium, fit for persons of 
their station; whore they learn singing, and 
all kinds of music, dancing, and such other 
accomplishments and diversions (which are 
called Revels) as are suitable to their quality, 
nnd such as are usually practiced at Court. At 
other times out of term, tho greater part apply 
themselves to the study of the law. Upon 
festival days, and after tho offices of the Church 
are over, they employ themselves in the study 
of sacred and profane history: hero every- 
thing which is good and virtuous is to ho 
learned: all vice is discouraged and banished. 
So that knights, barons, and the greatest nobil- 
ity of tho kingdom often place their children 
ill these Inns of Court; not so much to moke 
the laws their study, much less to live by the 
profession (having large patrimonicff of their 
own), but to form their manners and to pre- 
serve them from tho contagion of vice. . . . 
Neither at Orleans, where both the Canon and 
Civil Laws are professed and studied, ^ and 
whither students resort from all parts; neither 
at Anglers, Caen, nor any other University in 
France (Paris excepted), arc there so many 
students, who have passed their minority, as 
in our Inns of Court, where the natives only 
nrc admitted.’' 

Forteseue devotes a chapter to answoring 
tho question why the laws of England are not 
{in 1470) taught in the universities, and his 
answer is that in the universities ” the sciences 
are taught only in the Latin tongue, whereas 
the Laws of England are written, and made up 
of, three several languages, English, French and 
Latin.” He mentions that the English ” to 
this very day ” speak French in their diversions 
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and their accounts. “ In the Courts of law. 
they formerly used to plead in French, nor had 
the practice entirely fallen out, (1) by reason of 
certain law terms, more apt in French than in 
English, (2) Declarations upon Original Writs 
arc learned and practised in French, (3) Re- 
ports of pleadings etc., in the King’s Courts 
are digested and reported in French; (4) Many 
Acts of Parliament arc penned in French.” 

The advantage of studying iu the Inns of 
Court, as against the universities, is further 
emplinsized by proximity to the Courts of Law, 
where students may hear proceedings and listen 
to the judges and thus become experienced in 
ail sorts of law learning and court practice at 
the same tiTne. Mr. C. E. A. Bcdwcll says 
it is difiicult to define the status of the Inns 
of Cliancery in their earliest days, but by the 
time of FortGseue the relationship of each one 
to the Inn of Court to vrhich it was attached 
approached to that of a college to its univer- 
sity. 

The Inns of Chancery ceased to exist with 
the sale of Clifford’s Inn in IfiOO. Stow says 
the Inna of Court wove vopleniahod with young 
students, graduates, and practicors of the law. 
whilst the Inns of Chancery were furiiishccl 
with officers, attorneys, solicitors, and clerks 
that follow the courts of King’s Bench or 
Common Picas. Stow mentions that young 
students from the universities and some 
straight from grain mar schools came both to 
the Inns of Chancery and the “ houses of 
Court,” and having spent tune in atiidying tho 
first elements and grounds of the law, they per- 
formed^ (before admittance as barristers), the 
'' exercises of their own houses, called ” bolts ** 
and moots” — the course taking seven years 
— the same length of time ns apprentices in 
business. 

EcUicationally, the " boltings ” and moots ” 
arc interesting, and represent to law what 
laboratni’y work is to science teaching. The 
" boltings ” were thus the “ sifting ” of tlio 
law with regard to cases, in which ** an ancient 
niid two barristers sit as judges, three students 
bring each a case, out of which the judges 
choose one to bo argued, which done the stu- 
dents first argue it, and after tlicnif the bar- 
risters.” Tills exercise, being a private one, 
was regarded ns inferior to the ^*moot,” wliicli 
was substantially the same land of arguing of 
cases by the students to enable them to see 
every point of a case, but was a public exercise. 
The place chosen for the exercise was called 
the !Moot-ITall. The Inns of Court appointed 
a baUhl of the moot, who chose the mootmen 
for the Inns of Chancery, and whose duty it 
was to " keep accounts of the performances of 
the exercises both there and in the house.” 
For account of the exercises in the different 
Inns, see Sir AVm. Dugdale’s Ortgines J«n- 
diciales (1666-1080). J. E. G. de M. 

See Law, Education for tub, for an account 
of the present practice. 
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INNSBRUCK, THE IMPERIAL ROYAL 
LEOPOLD-FRANCIS UNIVERSITY OF.— 
The University of Iimsbruek in the Tyrolese 
Mountains, Austria, was established by Em- 
peror Leopold I between 1670 and 1674, the 
charter dating from tho year 1677. The Em- 
peror Joseph II transformed it into a lyeeum 
m 17S2, but it was restored to uni vor.sity rank 
ten years later by Leopold II. In 1810 the 
institution was abolished by tho Bavarian gov- 
enmctit, bwt ivi 182C it once moro opencil its 
doors under Austrian protection with faeul- 
tics of law and ]>hilosophy. In 1857 a theologi- 
cal faculty (Catholic) was added, and twelve 
years later a medical faculty. The university 
library owes its origin to a collection founded 
in 1745 by tho Emprc.s3 Maria Theresa, various 
collections of dissolved Jesuit colleges having 
been added later. The attempts made in 1904 
to oi’gauixo in Iiu\sbyuek a faculty of law and 
political science, in which instruction was to bo 
given in the It&Uau laiiguago, met with failure. 
The University had 1227 stiideiits (fifty-ono 
women, all auditors) in tho winter semester of 
1909-1610, of whom 225 w'cvo auditors. The 
largest faculty, contrary to the condition exist- 
ing in nil other Gorman and Austrian universi- 
ties, is that of tlicology (337 students), con- 
tvolled by the Jesuits, whleli is followed by law 
(266), medicine (213), and philo.sophy (186). 

R. T., Jr. 
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INSANITY. — A term for a number of 
abnormal mental states, which arc combined 
into complexes to mako up distinct diseases. 
Tho usual statement that insanity is ti mental 
disease or that it is an absence of sanity docs 
not define, because wt must then state what wo 
mean by mental health or by sanity. Tho 
general term may be compared with tlmt 
applied to any organ of the body, e,g, liver 
disease, heart disease, etc., and %Ye find that 
tho connotations of such terms arc equally 
vague. ^ We, theroforo, speak more properly 
of the insanities than of insanity. The variety 
of forms that aro grouped under the general 
term " insanity” will be considered below. 

When tile varying phenomena of the inaano 
are grouped, it is found that the dificrentiation 
of insanity from sanity is made from two points 
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of view : tliG duration of the abnormal mental 
conditions and the variation of the present 
conditions from the normal conditions of the 
individual. The best definition of the term 
is as follows t ” Insanity is a disorder of the 
mind, due to disease of the brain, manifesting 
itself by a more or less prolonged departure 
from the iudividuaVs usual manner of think- 
ing, feeling, and acting, and resulting in a 
icssenod capacity for adaptation to the ciivi- 
ronmont ” (White). It will be seen that this 
definUioii o^cltidos all tho abnormal individuals 
who from birth deport /ram the liorinal in a 
mental way, i.e, all tim caaca of retardation, 
including idiocy, imbecility, and psyohopnthio 
inferiority, for their condition is contiimoiis and 
not a departure from tho usual nianucv of their 
thinking, feeling, and acting. On the other 
hand, tliero are excluded tho temporary depar- 
tures from the normal, sucli as slight intoxica- 
tions, pi’of oimd grief, fits of angoi*, etc, The 
ethical and legal aspects, so often taken as tho 
main criteria, of knowledge of right and wrong 
are not considered, because these vary hi tho 
insanities as much as in normal conditions. 

Perhaps of the gi’catcst importance is the 
factor of tho individual variation, i.e. the 
variation of the individual from his usual 
manner of feeling, thinking, and acting. In 
themselves the individual mental states may 
bo greater or less than those of the other indi- 
viduals ia the oiivireumeut without warmntiog 
tho conclusion of ** insanity.' ' Tho example of 
the savage transported to a civilized country 
makes this clear. In an educated penson 
actions similar to those of the savage aro taken 
as signs of an insane state. 

Psychologically considered, tho abnormalities 
of tlie insane are only different in degree from 
normal jnentnl functions. So far ns the ab- 
normal mental conditions have been analyzed, 
no qualitative difference from tho normal has 
been disco veix?d. The insanity is always a 
difference in the amount or the prominence of 
this or that mental state or states, and not a 
difference in the quality of the mental states. 
No new functions are introduced, and there are 
no new qualities of normal mental processes 
developed ill the insane. Another popular mus- 
conception is that the term “ insanity" is almost 
synonymous rvith the tciw "delusion," tJiatall 
insane persons are egocentric, fantastic^ abnor- 
mally excitable, or expansive, The quiet gen- 
tleman whom I meet daily has none of the lat- 
ter qualities, but ho is incapable of adaptation 
to tho environment because he can perform no 
work that the spirits do not approve, and lie is 
often hindered by the action of tho spirits. 

In civilized communities the proportion of 
insanity to the total population is almost a 
constant,^ 1 : 300. The initial symptoms arc 
often noticed before? the ago of twenty, but the 
disturbances do not usually become sufficiently 
profound to warrant or to require institutional 
care for a number of years. 


There are both physical and mental causes 
for the insanities. Head injuries, chronic and 
exhausting diseases, and various intoxications 
iq.v.) arc some of the bodily causes, and on the 
mental side any great shock, mental stress, or 
woriy may bring about a more or less perma- 
nent derangement of the inlnd. The mental 
factors have recently been given more promi- 
nence than hitherto, and many of the patients 
who were previoudy supposed to bo insane 
from physical causes are now recognized as 
purely psychogenic cases. 

The early classi/icafciqn.^? of the insanities 
were largely symptomatic, and can be com- 
pared directly with the classification of tho 
fevers into hot and cold, intermittent, remit- 
tent,^ and continuous. On tho other hand, 
classifications have been devised to indicate 
the probable causes of tho conditions, and we 
find mentioned the insanities of childbirth, 
of puberty, of the climacteric, of religion, ancl 
many others. The current classifications of 
the insanities aro cither that of Kraepolin or 
modifications of the Kracpelinian. This author 
introduced into the consideration of the in- 
sanities a new conception, viz., that the dif- 
ferent forms were to be differentiated not 
because of the ]>romiiicnec of some symptom 
and not because the patient or his relatives 
assigned some cause, but because of the char- 
acteristics of tho condition from the beginning 
to tho Gild. In other words, Kraepeliu takes 
into account causes, course, or development, 
and the final result, ^ The following classifi- 
cation is a convenient one: paranoia and 
paranoid states, manic-depressive insanity, 
paresis, dementia precox, melancholia, involu- 
tion, scnilo psychoses, infection-exhaustion 
l>8ycho8C8, toxic psychoses, psychoncuroscs, 
psychoses due to organic disease and injuries of 
brain (qq.v,). 

Tho infcctiou-exhausUon psychoses are siml- 
Inr to tho toxic psychoses, in that confusion 
and delirium arc usually the prominent symp- 
toms, All of these psychoses arc probably due 
to the presence in the blood of toxins that act 
upon tho nervous structures in much the same 
way as those introduced from without, such as 
alcohol, opium and its derivatives, cocaine, etc. 
The infection-exhaustion psychoses may be 
divided ijito„ (a) infection, (b) delirium, (c) 
febrile delirium, (d) post-febrile psyGhose.s, and 
(c) collapse psychoses. All forms have cloud- 
ing of cofiscrousncss, a greater or less nmoiiiU of 
confusion, hallucinations and delusions, and 
for months these symptoms may alternate 
with normal mental states. In the most 
severe states stupor is found. The senile 
p.sychoses arc of little interest here, except in so 
far as they are associated w’ith rather defiiiUe 
mental disturbances of memory. Tho term 
" secoml childhood " doscrjbc.s only some of 
the sciulo insane, and fronr the educational 
point of view these are of interest in that they 
enable us to make certain analyses of foi^gottittg 
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and of memory loss. In many cases we find 
halluei nations, delusions, depressions, exalta- 
tions, and on the physical side epileptic and 
apoplectic attacks. Mental derangements arc 
also sometimes foimd assoemted with biaii\ tlia- 
(?aso or injury. TJiese patients differ greatly 
in their aymptoma, but all may bo briefiy 
described as '‘demented/' The injury effects 
often gWe a means of dvagnosiB of the part of 
the brain which has been injured, and a cure is 
sometimes produced by appropriate surgical 
intervention. Aphasia is sometimes associated 
vjith those psychoses, and it often simulates a 
profound dementia. 

Although insanity was defined as a disorder 
of mind duo to clisoaso of the brain,” wc nyo 
still completely at a loss to correlate certain 
mental (liseases with brain changes. In the 
mnnic-dopressive psychoses, in paranoia, in 
dementia prccox. and in the psych oncuroses 
no typical cerebral alterations have been 
found. These conditions aroj therefore, some- 
times called ” functional ” in contradistinc- 
tion to the "structural” diseases, such m 
paresis, tlic senile psychoses, and the in- 
samties due to disease and injury of tho brain. 
In paresis tho nerve cells are found to bo 
greatly degenerated, and tho cerebral cortex is 
found to have many abnormal elements, duo 
to the disintegration of the coils or to tho 
development of tho non-norvous elements. 
The greatest olmnpcs are said to bo found in tho 
frontal and posterior association areas. In tho 
senile insanities there is found atrophy of tho 
brain, so that the convolutions aro shrunken, 
and small or large areas of softening (or dis- 
integration) are often found associated with 
occlusion of the arteries, Tho changes in tho 
cortical colls differ from those in paresis, 
althougli both arc retrograde and destructive, 
The pathology of tho jisyohoses due to brain 
disease or injury differs in accordance with tho 
part of tho brain injured. In dementia precox 
changes in the structuro of the cortex have been 
observed, but it is not certain that these are 
typical of the disease. 

It will bo noted tliat all tho developmental 
defects, idiocy, imbecility, and other forms of 
retardation, havo been omitted from tho dis- 
cussion of insanity. As was noted above, 
these are not forms of insanity, but defects or 
lacks of development, and aro to be treated in 
separate articles, S, I. F, 

Sec Idiocy, 
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INSOMNIA. — Abnormal ^ ^YakDfulncsa or 
loss of sleep. The condition is tho opposite of 
narcolepsy (q.v,). Insomnia may be total or 
partial, and may continue only one day, or for 
bug periods. The varieties of iusomnia aro 
numorous, those most frequent being the condi- 
tions in which tho individual goes to sleep at 
the normal time, but wakes up soon and 
remains sleepless the remainder of the night, 
and those in which tho individual finds it 
difficult to go to sloop and lies awake for hours, 
tossing about until exhaustion overcomes him 
and sleep ensues. In both cases tho aixxouiit 
of sleep may be normal, but tho going to sleep 
and staj;ing asleep are abnormal. These two 
kinds of insomnia are often duo to bad habits of 
sloop^ and not to any irathological nervous 
condition of tho individual. Losses of amounts 
of sleep aro oominon in many nervous and 
mental diseases, especially in the cases of 
oxcitements, c,g, in mania and in disturbed 
dementia prccox, In the insane and in men- 
tally normal people who suffer great pain the 
amount of sleep may bo greatly reduced, and 
the patient sleep little, if at all, for several days. 
It is usual to find, however, that individuals 
complain of sleeplessness oven wlion they have 
had a normal quantity of sleep; and one 
should hesitate to accept the individual’s opin- 
ion regarding tho amount and character of his 
sleep. 

The effects of loss of sleep are much greater 
than those of tho losses of food, and the effects 
aro found to bo mentally effeetlvo as well as 
physically. On the physical side there are 
loss of body weigiit, changes in the tempera- 
ture of tho body, and reflex nervous plienomcna. 
A few days’ ^ loss of sleep will produce a delir- 
ium, a condition that would not follow star- 
vation for five or six times the number of days. 

On the mental side slight or continued 
loss of sleep ia accompanied by inability to 
fix tho attention, memory dcfecta from inatten- 
tion. and feelings of lassitude. When children 
exhimt these symptoms even to a mild degree, 
it is important to inquire regarding tho amount 
and character of the sleep, for some cases of 
retardation are due to bad family aurroimdinga 
that prevent tho child having a sufficient 
amount of sleep, 

Most of the cases of insomnia are due to bad 
habits, and must be treated as such. If the 
sleeplessness be due to concomitant pathological 
conditions of the^ body, the latter must bo 
treated, and the insomnia will disappear. It 
should be remembered, however, that bad 
habits are formed here ns well as for other bodily 
and mental activities, and it is not uncommon 
to find that the habit of sleeplessness is formed 
by only a few days' illness. Sleeplessness 
may also be due to imaginary causes, and it is 
most easy to produce a sleepless night by call- 
ing the attention of one who has taken coffee 
to the fact that this beverage is a stimulant 
and will produce wakefulness. On the other 
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hand, it is equally easy at times to produce 
sleepiness by calling attention to monotonous 
sounds and by recommending innocuous drug- 
like prescriptions. S. I. F. 
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INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. — Some sys- 
tem of school control through inspection has 
always existed, since tho time when education 
was in tho hands of tho Church and teachers 
were licensed by tho scholaslicus or the chan- 
cellor, to the modern period when the State has 
taken over the charge and maintenance of 
schools. For the medieval period see Bishops^ 
Schools; Ciiuiicii Schools; Ciiancellor; 
ScHOLASTicus; Visitations, During tho 
Reformation period immediate inspection and 
visitation of schools was exercised by the local 
pastor, and consisted usually in an examina- 
tion ol pupils and teachers. Tho earliest sys- 
tem of state inspection was probably intro- 
duced at Gotha iq.v.) under Ernest the Pious 
Inspection by official inspectors of tho 
State was introduced on a large scale when tho 
State began to supply funds for the mainte- 
nance of schools. Thus in England the first 
government inspoctors were appointed in 1839. 
when a grant was inado in aid of school 
buildings. Inspectors who visited Church of 
England schools Ivad to he approved by tho 
Arciibishop. Tho first instructions were issued 
in 1840; and required the inspectors to report 
on tho number of schools in their districts and 
the state of education there, to inspect aided 
Bchools, and to rGcommend the appointment 
of teachers. These remained essentially tho 
duties of inspectors for many years. After 
18GI, when payment by results was intro- 
duced into elementary education, the inspectors 
began to e.Yainine the pupils, and tliis system 
left its mark on English inspection. Tho large 
majority of inspectors were professionally un- 
trained, although from 1870 a number of school- 
masters wore ajipointed as assistant inspectors. 
Adminiatrativo duties, such as the examination 
of registers, time-table, and log-books, con- 
tinued. Tho broader function of supervising 
instruction and the teaching process, and in this 
way assisting tho teachers, is only gradually 
being recognized as of primary importance. 
No special professional qualifications are yet 
domanded from those who arc appointed to 
inspectorships; as long ago as 1S79 Mr. Rath- 
iione moved in tho House of Commons that 
boforo being appointed to an iudenendeut 
jjost, newly appointed inspectors should bavo 
one year's training under an experienced in- 


speetor, unless they have previously been 
*^*^Based in^ the eduentioii of children for a 
sufficient time to make this unnecessary.” 
The great need of tho present, however, is a 
requirement of professional training and expe- 
rience as a necessary qualification for appoint- 
ment, if the inspecting staff is to secure the 
confidence and professional support of taRohers. 
Special inspectors are also employed for art, 
domestic subjects, drawing and handicrafts, 
rural education and agriculture, music, and 
the training of teacliers. Tho employment of 
local inspectors, in most cases teachers of 
experience, by local authorities is increasing 
rapidly. Since 1899 tho Board of Education 
has undcj'taken to inspect secondary schools 
on request, while all schools which desire* to 
^ualify^ for the state grant must submit to an 
inspection of both instruction and premises. 

See SuPBji VISION OF Teaching; St/Pfiii vi- 
sion, Principles of; also Accredited Schools ; 
England, Education in; France, Education 
in; Germany, Education in. 
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INSPECTORS, STATE. — See Supervisors; 
High Schools, State Systems op. 

INSTINCT, — Use of Term. — Modern 
writers have not agreed upon a fixed moaning 
of the term ” instinct.” The field of instinct is 
the common ground of both psychologists and 
biologists. The experimental luologists take 
an objective viewpoint with respect to instinct. 
For them, instinct is a combination of congenital 
responses, unfolding themselves sprlally under 
appropriate stimulation: tho series as a whole 
being generally but not necessarily adaptive in 
character (always so from a Darwinian stand- 
point), Each unit reaction or element in this 
series may be looked upon as a ” reflex.” An 
instinct is thus a concatenated series of reflexes, 
Such a series of reflexes, or an instinct, is illus- 
trated by the first attempts at nest building of 
young birds, by the first fighting responses in 
young animals of any kind, and by the captur- 
ing, killing, and eating of prey (as appears in 
kittens), etc, Tho combination' must bo ob- 
served on its first appearance if it is to bo seen 
” pure,” i.e. without tho presence of the 
habit-factor. 

Reflex. — If this definition of instinct is to 
be acceptable to tho animal psychologists, it 
is necessary to add that the term ” reflex” 
(including tropisms under this head) should 
not be understood to mean an absolutely fixed 
and unalterable type of response, Jennings, 
Mast; YerkeS; and many other American writers 
have shown that the reaponsoa oven of tlie pro- 
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tozoa and of the lower metazoa are not reflex 
in the sense of being fixed and stereotyped. 
Two factors determine the overt observable 
response: the extra-organic stimulation (sen'* 
sory stimulus) and the intra-organic processes 
(physiological states). II either set changes, 
the overt response changes, cither greatly or 
little; r.ff. the stentor may react in several 
different wavs or in the same way, but more oc 
less intenselyj to the saiiiG (extra-organic) 
stimulus, provided the physiological state of tho 
animal be cliff erent at different moments of 
stimulation. Yerkes has shown that tho 
amount of tho reflex movement of the leg of tho 
frog called forth by an electric stimulus can bo 
greatly increased by introducing an auditory 
stimulus simultaneously with the electric 
stimulus, although the auditory stimulus calls 
forth no visiblo response when given alono. 
As the interval between the auditory and tho 
tactual is gradually increased, the reenforce- 
ment of the reflex response gradually decreases, 
and finally gives place to nn actual inhibition. 
Similar conditions hold in the ease of the human 
kiieo jerk and other reflex-liko phenomena. 

In general imm, then, while the reflex is the 
flimplost type of organic response, calling on tho 
structural side for tho presence merely of an 
open pathway from receptor to effector (or 
from sensory surface to muscular mass when 
the nervous system is lacking), at tho same 
time many influences, ns has been well brought 
out by Sherrington, are at work, or may be at 
work, to alter tho perviousness of this path- 
way (blockage on the reverse at the synapses, 
momentary or move lasting diffcrcuees in 
tonicity of the musculature, etc.), and thus to 
alter the intensity, and to some extent, even 
the character of tho so-called simple reflex’^ 
responses. tSimplo reflex,’' then, is a mero 
concept — a general term to cover segmental 
reactions which appear at first sight to be rela- 
tively simple In character. If the mdividual 
units composing the series of responses which 
arc grouped together to give us the total pic- 
ture of an instinct in action are variable in 
their function, then the series as a whole must 
necessarily offer still greater po.ssibilitie3 of 
variation. If tho above contention for tho 
variable character of the simple reflex is 
granted, the biological or objoctivo definition 
of instinct is acceptable. 

Presence of Consciousness. — The oUkr 
psyehologisfs, the early naturalists, and the 
metaphysicians have complicated tho discus- 
sion of instinct by bringing in tho question as 
to whether consciousness is present, and if so, 
lo what extent. This additional clement of 
consciousness in the instinctivo response was 
supposed to differentuto instinct from reflex. 
However intere.sting a que.stion this may bo 
from tlie stn ml point of general psychological 
theory, it seems relatively futile to attempt to 
introduce psychological considerations of a 
structural kind into any discussion of instincts 


in the present state of animal psychology. If 
instincts are defined as above, it is clear that 
neither the human animal nor one lower in tlio 
scale is conscious of the end to be gained by tho 
first exercise of any instinctive group of re- 
sponses. Even tho human adult cannot imago 
what has never formed a part of his perception. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that there can be 
any plan, picture, or image of a nest of any 
kind in tho mind of the thrush which has been 
hatched in an incubator and reared in isolation 
from all other birds; nevertheless, at the 
proper time she will construct her nest true to 
the species type, and go throvigh with the 
whole breeding cycle. The separate move- 
ments from a psychoVogical standpoint are not 
voluntarily initiated; there are no images 
anticipatory of the series of acts or of their 
re.sult3. As James states it, the animal is so 
constructed that it must act in that way, in the 
presence of such stimuli. On the other hand, 
it may be argued with some justice that the 
process may be and probably is an intensely 
conscious one from the standpoint of the pres- 
ence of sensations; one has good reasons for 
supposing that tho bird is visuflUy aware of the 
stick and the twino — of their form, size, and 
color (though oven these functions are really 
hypothetical until decisive experiments have 
been made), — and that she is conscious of her 
movements toward them;^ of their weight and 
contact values ns she picks them up; and, 
furthermore, that she is vividly conscious of 
her own emotional state. It may be likewise 
argued that after the bird has built her first 
nest> arguing by analogy from human processes, 
she might be able to image it when absent from 
it, since by building it instinctively she liaa 
laid a perceptive basis for the rise of an image. 
In other words, while the animal is not planning 
or controlling tho situation voluntarily in this 
first exercise of tho instinct, she is feeling*' 
vividly her emotional stato and is conscious, 
however poorly she may analyze the experience, 
of the visual, auditory, tactual, and kinssthctic 
stimuli which assail her from within and 
without as she successively goes through with 
the separate acts. 

Method of studying Instincts. — Present-day 
comparative psychology^ looking at instincts 
from the abpvo objective standpoint, is taking 
up indi^ddual instincts and making a detailed 
expevi mental study of them. It is thus vapidly 
enlarging and making more definite our con- 
cept of what in any given ease is an instinct. 
It is showing that what was earlier called in- 
stinct is in most cases a delicate and complex 
combination of instinct and habit. It is impos- 
sible except by laboratory methods to separate 
the congenital (phylogenetic) from the acquired 
or habit form of reaction (ontogenetic). With- 
in the last few years it has been shown that the 
responses of practically every organism, from 
amoeba to man, are plastic and modifiable, and 
that all animal forms actually do alter their 
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original or primary congenital modes of rC'- theoryoflapscdintclligciiccof Wundt, Cope, and 
sponsc, where necessary, in ^ the direction of others, based on it) of Lamarck, and espoused 
habit. The young of any given species must as a supplementary hypotlicsis by Darwin, 
bo watclied^ from the moment of birth until has been practicaily abandoned by biologists 
the last instinctive cycle (those connected with for lack of experimental support. The same 
reproduction) appear. This has now been may he said of the third of Dar^vin^s principles 
partially done, but only in a general way, for for accounting for the origin of instincts; 
the young of several species of birds and mam- namely, his theory of sccotnfary sexual clmr- 
mals. The \york of Morgan, Spalding, Porter, actors. Being forced to abandon these Dar- 
Wntson, Craig on the birds, and of Wesley, winian hypotheses, wo are forced by tlie 
Mills, Small, and Yerkes on young mammals, experimental method to seek some other mode 
shows quite clearly that many apparently of accounting for structural diiTerontiations. 
simple instincts arc not completely congenital Portuiiately, the recent work of Bateson, 
at nil. Lloyd Morgan has shown that tho Do Vries, Nillson, McDougall, Vail, and Shull, 
di’inking response in young chicks is very ini- and of Tower and others, throws ligiit on tins 
perfect until habit factors enter in. Breed, at question. Do Vries’s woru on the evening prim- 
Harvard, has shown that the pecking response rose, (Eiieihera Lamarckiana, is probably best 
in the same animal is very imperfect at birth, known. For over twenty years Dc Vries bred 
and that it is only gradually learned. this plant under conditions of scientific accu- 

Many of tho instincts at birth, however, racy. His first culture gave a wholly new 

appear, though later experiments may prove the mutation — f.-e, a wide and totally unexpected 

ease to bo otherwise, perfect without modi- and unpredictable variation, as distinct from 

fication, such as the building of the first nest the usual alight j fiiiotuating variations. In the 

by j^ouiig birds, brooding, rearing of tho young, continued cuJfciv&tion of it other nnitafcions 

many of the responses of ^ the insecta, etc. — some of which are very striking, such as the 

Unquestionably, as these activities are engaged dwarf, 0. Nanelhy and the giant, 0. Gigas, 

in from season to season, habit factors may and were observed. Some twelve mutations from 
do enter in. The scientific way, then, of ap- the original pure strain, 0, Lamarckiana, 
proaching the problem of instinct is to isolate have been described by De Vric.% all of them 
the young animals, and to observe what reac- breeding true to the type, and appearing with- 
tions will from time to time unfold themselves out intennedinte forms. In other words, clif- 

(coiigenital responses), and then to determine forciitiation in this plant takes place by 

experimentally how these congenital responses jumps — mutations, and such inuta lions are 

are supplemented and changed by habit. hereditary. McDougall, Vail, and Shull have 

The explanation of why there is a congenital shown that these mutations may he cxpeih 

response taking place before experience or mentally produced by the injection of certain 
tuition can have played any part must bo solutions directly into tho plant ovaries, 
sought for on evolutionary grounds. All By far the larger amount of this work on the 
organisms aro born into the world with certain production of new types and races has been 
structural modifications which force tho animal done on plants. The color form and be- 
to react, however imperfcctljy, in a certain havior changes noted by Tower in his chry- 
way^ in the presenoe of certain stimuli. Tho somelid beetles parallel tho work of De Vries 
origin of such structures is a mooted question on plants. A great mass of work, similar in 
to-day, and no satisfactory answer can bo character to that of Tower, is accumulating, 
given. We sketch below the two most impor- In addition to mutations which have boon 
tant hypotheses. obtained experimentally, it is now generally 

Orij^ii of Instincts, — Darwiu^s theory of recognized as being the moat probable rtssuinp- 
the origin of instincts by the process of grad- tion that the breed of liornless cattle in Para- 
ually heaping up favorable fluctuating varia- guay, the long-homed sheep in lh'a?/il, the 
tions, the process as a whole being under tho Ancon sheep in Massachusetts, to use familiar 
influence of natural selection, has already been illustrations, arose suddenly and by mutation, 
discussed. (See Dahwin.) In recent years Dc War and Finn in a recent book, T/iC hi 
Darwin's theory has been shown to bo un- of Spectes, devote several pages to a discussion 
tenable. ^ In the first place, while it is true that of mutation in animals, 
nil individuals of^ a given species do show The conception that the speeial_ structures 
fluctuating variations when compared with underlying instinctive responses arise by di.9- 
tho norm or average, it has been shown by a creto and sometimes large variations, as well 
number of investigators, including Nillson, as that species themselves arise in this way. Is 
DeVries, Jennings, Morgan, Pearl, and others rapidly gaining ground,^ According to the 
that such variation cannot be heaped up along mutation theory, congenital adaptations are 
specialized lines, as Darwin supposed. Fluctu- not slowly produced by environment, but are 
ating variations aro not inherited; consc- the accidental correlates of the particular 
qucntly, they have no bearing on tho theory structures with which the mutant happens to 
of evolution, be endowed; and it is with these adaptations 

Tho uso-and-disuso hypothesis " <and tho that the new type must begin its struggle for 
von, nr- — 2 h 465 
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a suitable environment. If the mutant springs 
forth at a time when the environment is such 
that the actions on the part of the animal 
necessary for obtaining food, shelter, nncl the 
reproduction of its kind can be called forth, 
— or, put the other way around, if the mutant 
is fortunate enough to begin life with a scries 
of responses adequate to meet oiiviroTimentnl 
demands, that type of mutant can exist nnd 
procreate its kind, leaving adequate paleon- 
tological record bohlud it; if not, the variant 
is annihilated, without leaving marks of its 
temporary existence. Natural selection, while 
not being responsible for the formation of new 
structures, and hence of new responses, is still 
operative in eliminating the unfit variants. 
What boots it whether the snail is coiled to the 
right or to the loft; or that certain orustncea 
have one claw so much overdeveloped that 
its possession must be a disadvantage, so long 
as these animals possess enough favoring adap- 
tations to make the necessities of life obtain- 
able? Selection will alloAv the mutant many 
peculiar and uon-advantageous structures j it 
steps in only when there is an actual deficiency 
in the number and complexity of functions 
necessary for life and reproduction. 

Human psychology is especially interested 
in this theory of mutations by reason of the 
fact that it docs away with the necessity of 
looking for adaptive value in ceTtain emo- 
tional and mstinctive attitudes, as in dizziness, 
trembling, nausea, and many other such reac- 
tioua wluch put the human subject at a dis- 
advantage ill critical situations, 

Important Human and Animal Instincts. — 
Any complete or general inventory of animal 
instincts is impossible at the present time, 
because (1) animals posse.sa so many instincts 
that students of behavior have not had time 
to study them exhaustively in any om speeiesj 
and (2) instincts differ too widely in the dif- 
ferent species. All animals may be said roughly 
to possess many adaptive specialized congenital 
inodes of reacting to food, cnomics, shelter, 
and sox, nnd to possess, in addition, many other 
congenital modes of responso which are acci- 
clentnl nnd non-ndnptivc. Special studies in 
animal psychology will give soon, it is hoped, 
a clear and concise knowledge of the order or 
appearance and the number of instincts in any 
given form; their fixity, variability, nnd 
modifiability; their constant, cyclic or deferred 
character, etc. 

The important human instincts appearing 
later than the group immediately connectea 
with the prc^cvatlou of life (such as sucking, 
crying, sneezing, etc.) are in just ns inuoh iieea 
of careful study as arc the instincts of animals. 
Angell in his Psychology gives the following as 
the probable list: Fear, anger^ shyness, curi- 
osity, affection, sexual love, jealousy, envy, 
rivalry,^ sociability, sympathy, modesty (?), 
pUy, imitation, constructivencss, sceretive- 
ness, and acquisitiveness. It is easy to see 


first that many of these are qucationablo 
instincts, as for example, modesty, imitation, 
affection; secondly, that many of these are 
general terms which cover groups of instincts. 
Play, for example, consists ni the releasing of 
many congenital responses, and the number and 
character of these responses differ widely with 
respect to the objects calling them forth, A 
kitten will play with its tail or a boll of twine, 
or it will engage in n mock combat with its 
fellow, or^ teaae a helpless mouse. The re- 
sponses differ greatly in ^ the several cases. A 
similar condition obtain.s in the child. Thirdly, 
many of them are so masked by the network 
of habits which tho child has formed before 
tho responses appear that the puro and char- 
acteristic instinctive group cannot be isolated, 
Jealousy, envy, rivalry, sociability, and sym- 
pathy are of this type. In the child they 
show really tho beginnings^ of conscious atti- 
tudes, There is an mstinctive Anlnge, but lit- 
tle more. The works of Preyer. Perez, Shinn, 
Major, Baldwin, and Stern deal largely with 
instincts in the child, but mainly from an 
observational standpoint. 

Psychological Bearing of Instinct. — While 
the mechanics of instinct per se interests the 
student of behavior mainly, tho human psy- 
chologist IS concerned with them first because 
of the light they throw on the origin of emotion; 
emoUon always appears in the human being in 
conjunction with instinctive expression. Sec- 
ondly, by reason of the fact that all volitional 
control has its origin ii\ iustinctiyc movement. 
Thirdly, by reason of their intimate bearing 
on adult impulses, motives, nnd attitudes. 

Pedagogical Bearing of Instincts. — A study 
of instincts is of tho highest importance peda- 
gogicnlly because tho changes in the interests 
of the child are somewhat determined by 
changes In the instinctive and emotional com- 
plexes. Instincts ripen serially nnd decline 
serially — eacli one as it comes brings about an 
intetest in a diffovent set of objeeta and a dif- 
ferent focus of attention, as shown very clearly 
at the onset of puberty. James, in his PnV 
ciple& of Psychology speaks very vividly of 

striking while the iron is hot,^’ i.e, of choos- 
ing the favorable moment when the child is 
instinctively interested in a group of objects, 
to instill proper modes of reacting to these 
objects and to store up knowledge about them. 
While he largely overestimates tho number, 
independonce, and permanence of mstmcls oi 
this class in man and of their adaptability for 
such a 8tampin{5-in process, there is such an 
element of truth in what he says that no teacher 
can neglect tlie study of human instincts. 

A largo group of educational psychologists, 
ill their adherence to tho reduplication theory 
of Cope, have carried the process just described 
to an unwarranted extreme. The child is sup- 
posed to duplicate in ontogeny tho whole 
phylogenetic process. Wo are taught by them 
to find in the growing child a series of culture 
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epoolia, similar to the rough-stone age, the 
liunting stage, and the agricultural stage in 
primitive man. The above school has based 
educational tiicory and practice on this hy- 
pothesis. It remains to be said that this aspect 
of the reduplication tlieorj^ is based on the most 
flimsy biological speculation, and that modern 
experimental biology finds few data supporting 
it. In exceptional and isolated cases there 
appear to be certain growth processes 'which 
are apparently reduplicative in character. But 
nearly all such changes take place in the em- 
bryonic stages or during the early period of 
infancy. To carry this process over to the 
child of eight, ten, and twelve years of age, 
and to base an educational system upon it, is 
building upon a foundation of sand. 

J. B. W, 
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INSTITUTE, FRENCH (INSTITUT DE 
FRANCE). — A French association comprising 
a group of societies for tho advancoment of 
literature and scipce in all their branches. An 
association of this type had been planned by 
Richelieu when tho French Academy was 
established in 1635, In tho same century, 
under the influence of Louis XIV and some 
of his ministers, there sprang up the Academy 
of Fine Arts (1648), the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions (1603), and tho Academy of Sciences 
(1666). These were all abolished by tho 
Convention in 1703, and in their place the 
Instiiut National dcs Sciences ei des Arts was 
established in 1795, “charged with collecting 
discoveries and with perfecting the arts and 
sciences.*^ Its members were now drawn not 
from Paris alone, but from all parts of Franco, 
and foreign associates were also elected. The 
plan appears to have been suggested by 
Talleyrand and Condorcet. There were three 
classes devoted to (1) physical sciences and 
mathematics, (2) moral and political sciences, 
and (3) literature and line arts. In 1803 the 
Institute was reorganized with four classes 
with a new distribution, excluding moral and 
political sciences at the order of Napoleon. 
In 1816 the old names of the academies were 
restored, and in 1832 the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences was revived and tho 
name was changed to Instiint de Frmice. Tho 
membership consists of regular and honorary 
members, foreign associates, and corresponding 


members. Election is by ballot, confirmed by 
tho government. The members receive IfiOO 
francs a year each. Tho Institute is located 
in ^ tlm old Mazarin Palace, The library, 
'which includes the old town library of Paris 
allotted to it in 1797, contains a valuable 
colleotioii of ^ books. The Institute haa the 
right to nominate professors to the College of 
Franco, the Museum, Schools of Rome and 
Athena, School of Maps, School of Oriental 
Languages, Conservatory of Arts and Handi- 
crafts, the Observatory and tho Mcole Poly- 
technique. One of the important functions 
exercised by the Institute is the award of prizes 
for distinguished services to literature, science, 
and arts. Funds are provided by the state and 
private benefactions, tho general funds being 
administered under tho supervision of the 
Minister of Public Ingtructlon, and depart- 
mental funds by each academy. 

See Academy. 
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INSTITUTES. — The teachers’ institute^ is 
a distinctly American institution. As origin- 
ally organized, the purpose of the institute was 
to jirovide opportunities for tho review of tho 
subjects taught in tho common schools, to give 
suggestions on methods of teaching and sdiool 
management, and to stimulate teachers to self- 
improvement. For a time the institute did 
the work of the normal aehool in the profes- 
sional training of teachers, and in parts of the 
country, where normal schools do not meet the 
needs of rural communities, the institute con- 
tinues to provide abbreviated courses of pro- 
fessional training. Where, however, normal 
schools are reasonably well organized, the in- 
stitute serves the purpose of an education 
gathering for the discussion of broader profes- 
sional subjects. The summer school, in many 
parts of the United States, is taking over the 
function of the teachers’ institute. 

In some parts of the country tho institutes 
are under state auspices and are generally or- 
ganized by the state superintendent of public 
instruction. In most states the county is the 
unit, and tho county superintendent is the re- 
sponsible director. In cities of20,000nndmore 
inhabitants, separate institutes arc gciiGrally 
held under the direction of the city superintend- 
ent of public schools, In most of the states 
there are special appropriations from the 
school funds that meet part of the cost of the 
institutes. Such funds ^ are generally sup- 
plemented by membership fees on the part of 
the teachers or by fees that accrue from the 
licensing of teachers. The duration of the 
institute varies from one day to six weeks. 
Some states have paid corps of institute m- 
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sti'uctors, but most states secure the services of 
members of tlio faculties of the state normal 
schools and colleges and other educational 
workers to give the instruction. In institutes 
that arc in session a week or less, the instruc- 
tion is gencralljr of a purely professional char- 
acter and is ^iven in the form of Icctiircs. 
Where tlic sessions are of longer duration, the 
teachers are orgaiiisjed into classes for more 
definite academic instruction in the elementary 
school studies. 

Historical Development, — Tlie first teachers' 
institute was held at Hartford in the autumn 
of 1839 by Henry Barnard {q>v,). Twenty-six 
young men, some of whom had already taught 
in tiro common schools, were organized into a 
class and given instruction for six weeks. In 
tlic previous winter Barnard had asked the 
state legislature to make an appropriation to 
enable him to organiiso two such institutes, 
one for male and one for women teachers. ^ A.s 
the measure failed in the senate, he organized 
a class of men at his own expense, with slight 
aid from some friends of education in Hartford. 
He wished to show the people of Connecticut, 
ho said, the practicability of making some 
provision for the better qualification of common 
scliool teachers, by giving them the opportunity 
to review and extend their knowledge of the 
studies usually pursued in the district schools 
and the best methods of school management, 
instruction, and government, by means of 
recitations and lectures conducted by ex- 
perienced and woli-known teachers and edu- 
cators/' 

At this first institute held at Hartford, 
Charles Davies, tlie li^ll^lcaown aathey 

of mathematical textbooks, gave instruction in 
arithmetic; Thomas H. Gnllnudet had 

the classes iu composition and school govern- 
ment; Mr, Barton, of the teachers' seminary 
at Andover, gave lessons in reading; Mr. 
Brace and Mr. Wright^ of the Hartford schools, 
had charge of the subjects of geography, spell- 
ing, and writing, and Mr, Bnrnard himself 
gave lessons in principles of teaching and school 
liygione. A portion of each day/' write.s 
Mr, Barnard, “ was devoted to oral discussions 
and written essays on subjects connected 
with teaching, The students also spent some 
time in visiting the be.st schools in Hartford.” 

The experiment was repeated the next year 
(1840), with the addition of a class for women 
teachers. It was not until 1847 tlint the leg- 
islature of Connecticut provided the funds for 
the organization of institutes (two in eacJi 
county) at state expense. Private initiative, 
however, had matle possible many such insti- 
tutes in clilTerent parts of the state, at which 
sucli well-known educators as Ilonry Bnrnard, 
Thomas H. Gallnudct, William A. Alcott, Josso 
Olney, Charles Davies, and J. E, Lovell gave 
instruction. These early gatherings in Con- 
necticut were not called institutes, but tcaohera’ 
classes. 


In 1S42 iT. S. Denman, the fluperintondeiit 
of scliools in Thoinpkins County, Now York, 
conducted for two weeks a class of teachers for 
the purpose of reviewing and extending the 
topics taught in the common schools.” He 
called his class a teachers' institute. This 
was probably the first use of the term. In the 
following year Mr. Denman held nn institute 
for six weeks. He was assisted in the instruc- 
tion in bis institutes by James B. Thomson, 
David Powell, Salem Town, and David P. 
Pngo {qq.v.). By 1S44, remarks Mr. Eoulo in 
an article published at that time, institutes 
were held in most parts of the state, In 1847 
the legislature of New York appropriated 800 
toward defraying the expenses of tcacliens’ in- 
stitutes in each county in the state. 

Rhode Island was probably the first state 
to organize institutes under state auspices. 
Henry Barnard, then at the head of the school 
system, held institutes at Westerly and Provi- 
dence in 1844, During the next few years 
institutes were held in all parts of tlic state, 
and such well-known educators as William If, 
Wells, John Kingsbury, Charles Davies, Josiah 
Holbrook, Samuel S. Greene, Prancis Waylnnd, 
and William B. Fowlc (qi/.r,), were secured as 
instructors. The institutes of Rhode Island had 
several unique features. One of these was the 
teaching of '' model lessons " by William G. 
Baker. A covered wagon was fitted up, and this 
conveyed Mr. Baker and a do;!cn children about 
the state. At each institute Mr, Baker gave 
lessons in the difTcrent elementary school sub- 
jects, to show the members of the institute 
“ how to teach.” Another feature was the 
educational tracts and altnanacs 
at the evening sessions, which were of a general 
nature and attended by the people of the com- 
munity. 

An institute was held at Sandusky, Ohio, 
in 1844, under the guidance of Judge Ebenezer 
Lane. He waa assisted by Henry Bnrnaixl, 
Salem Town, and A. D. Lord. Many similar 
meetings were held during 1846 and 1810, tlmt 
were supported by private contributions; but 
in 1847 the state legislature authorized the 
county commissioners to appropriate certain 
funds for the payment of instructors and lec- 
turers at teachers' institutes, 

As Massachusetts had organized two state 
normal schools in 1839 (Framingham and West- 
field) and a third in 1840 (Bridgewater), in- 
stitutes were not hold in that commonwealth 
until 1846. In October of that year,^ Horace 
Mann (q.if,) organized a ten-day institute at 
Pittsfield, and before the end of the year in- 
stitutes wore held at Fitchburg and Plymouth. 
Massachusetts secured from the first a corps of 
strong men to give the instruction at the 
teachers’ institutes, including such distin- 
guished educators as William llussell, John 
Pierpont, Sanborn Tenney, Samuel S. Greene, 
Lowell Mason, C. D. Colburn, Josiah Hol- 
brook, William H. Wells, and at a later date the 
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three S^viss- Americans, Louis Agassiz, Arnold 
Giiyot, and Hermann KrUsi, Jr. (qq.u.). As the 
instructors were employed by the state board of 
education, they were also assigned to the dif- 
ferent normal schools to give courses of lec- 
tures and lessons. It may also be racationed 
that in Massaclmsotts such now subjects as 
singing, physiology, and mental arithmetic 
were popularized at the institutes before being 
introduced into the schools. 

The first teachers^ institute was held in Penn- 
sylvania at Columbus, Warren County, in 1848. 
It was conducted by Forclycc A. Allen (g.v.) 
and J. C. Moses. Institutes were held in 
Lawrence County in 1851, Indiana County in 
1852, and Lancaster County in 1853. In 1854 
the legislature granted aid to teachers' insti- 
tutes, and in 18C7 they were made an integral 
part of the Pennsylvania school system. 
Among those who took active part in the early 
institutes held in the Quaker State wore Thomas 
H. Burro wes, James P, Wickershain, Fordyce 
A, Allen, John F. Stoddard, and S. S. Ilaldc- 
man {qq^v.). 

With the organization of the state school 
systems, teachers' institutes in one form or 
another became a part of the educational 
machinery; and although they have ebanged 
greatly in character in the more thickly popu- 
lated states, they are still a part of the school 
systems of practically all the American states. 
Originally peripatetic normal schools, often 
extending thoir sessions into weeks, to-day in 
such po])ulou9 .states as Massachusetts, Ilhocio 
Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey, they are 
rarely in session more than one day. At an 
earlier period the institutes were of special value 
in arousing and solidifying public sentiment in 
favor of state-supported schools, in disseminat- 
ing useful knowledge concerning methods and 
principles of teaching, and in enriching tho 
common school course by popularizing new 
subjects. As the number of trained teachers 
has increased, the institutes have tended more 
and more to become general education conven- 
tions for the discussion of current educational 
problems, AV. 8, M. 

Present Status. — As at present cojiductcd. 
tlic teachers' institutes aim to provide gencval 
academic instruction, professional training, dis- 
cussion of immediate problems, and profes- 
sional inspiration. They thus attempt to take 
tho place of training scliools, tcacliers' associa- 
tions, and social organizations. As a rule insti- 
tutes are held once a yoixr and last five days; 
though they vary from one day, in New England, 
to five or six weeks in some of the Southern 
states. The most common unit is the count 3 ', 
except in Colorado and Nevada (institute dis- 
tricts), and New York (school commissioner 
districts). In Rhode Island a state institute is 
held. Counties may join to hold institutes. In 
three states (Michigan, Nevada, and Nebraska), 
state institutes arc held. Attendance is eoin- 
pulsory in twenty-eight states, and, although 


optional elsewhere, various inducements (e.g* 
continued salary, per diem expenses, mileage 
allowances, and a percentage toward grading) 
arc ofTcred. The institutes arc maintained 
by the state or by fees from teachers for 
examinations, licenses, and registration. In- 
structors may be appointed by tlie state or 
by the local authority from a list prepared by 
the State; in some states the instructors must 
be licensed. Commonly the iionnal school fac- 
ulties supply instructors, although tho range 
and scope is, of course, much wider. The insti- 
tutes avo ill the main attended by rural school 
teachers, occasionally by city school teachers, 
hardly ever by high school teachers. TJio S 3 ^s- 
tem of institutes has hcon severely criticized 
within recent years. The chief ground of ob- 
jection is that it is an anachronism. It had 
a place when there were no facilities for the 
training of teachers. But since tho establish- 
ment of normal and summer schools it merely 
connives at inadequately trained teach ova in 
attempting to do training work for about five 
days in a 3 ^ear. Further, the programs arc 
as a rule Jiaphazard, unconnected, and re- 
quire no preparation, and are followed by no 
discussion. Frequently the lectures have be- 
come inspirational and entertaining in ilio 
worst sense. The tendency at present i.s to 
permit teachers to attend summer sc hooks in 
place of institutes, to lengthen the period of 
the institute, making it almost a aummor 
school; to require definite preparation of 
some connectc<l educational topic.s; and to 
conduct tho moelings as classes in a scliool or 
college, Ultimately tlic institute will dis- 
appear, but before tliat time profes.sional stand- 
ard.s must be raised, universal training and 
higher qualifications must be insisted upon, and 
teachers' associations must play a more signifi- 
cant part in the teacher’s life than at present. 
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INSTRUCTION, — Sec Education and classes, and permits them, through the payment 
iNSTRucTiaN, of Small weekly premiums, to insure themselves 

against death. For this group, however, it 
INSTRUCTION, COST OF, IN COLLEGE has been necessary to devise a special mortality 
AND UNIVERSITY. — See Univesrsity and table based on the experience gained from a 
College, Cost of Instruction in. study of the mortality in this particular group. 

The individuals comprising the industrial 
INSTRUCTION, HYGIENE OF. — See Hy- masses are less in a position to avail themselves 
GiENE, School. of the opportunities to guard thcmselvca against 

disease, and for this reason a campaign oi edu- 
INSTRUCTION PERIOD, — The weekly cation directed Bjpecifically to them may have 
program of the school is made up of periods a tendency to bring about better rosulta than 
which arc assigned in varying quantity to the a campaign amon^ the better circumstanced, 
several eohool aubjects, hence we speak of the Of the compames which have attempted a 
arithmetic period or the grammar^ period, campaign to improve the physical conditions 
These class periods are further classified ac- and the health of their polic5''holdcr8, probably 
cording to the function, uso, or valuo of the the most noteworthy are the Provident Savings 
activity employed. Thus, if the period is Life Assurance Society, recently merged with 
assigned for the purpose of instruction by the tho Postal Life Insurance Company, the Met- 
teacher, it is called an instruction or recita- ropoUtan Life Insurance Company, and tho 
tion period; if for preparation by the pupil, Equitable Life Assurance Society. The firet 
a study period. All periods cannot be thus named company, in August, 1009, organized 
classified, as several purposes may bo present a so-called *' Policyholders’ Health Bureau," 
in one exercise. H. S. through which the company has issued health 

Sec Lessons, Types op; Manaobhient, bulletins to policyholders, keeping them in- 
School; Teaching, Types of. formed of the most recent advances of science 

in tho promotion of health and the prevention 
INSUBORDINATION. — See School Man- of disease, and answering inquiries on matters 
agement; Rewards and Punishments, of health. The various bulletins which have 

been issued by tho company treat of tho evil 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, EDUCA- results due to intemperance, and overeating, 
TIONAL WORK OF. — (Juito recently inaur- and tho contingencies from various poisons, 
ance companies have realized that in addition In one mimbei* tho bureau discussed certain 
to guarding the interests of policyholders by of the so-called preventive diseases, such as 
thorough medical inquiry, it may bo possible pneumonia and typhoid fever. Another nura- 
to lower the death rates generally by a system her was given over to the use of narcotics and 
of educaliou along the lines of sanitation and the dangers attending their use, 
iij^giene. It is recognized to-day that many Outside of tho field of the life insurance corn- 
diseases arc preventable, and that, if tho panics several of the accident companies have 
population generally could be educated re- published hiillctins in reference to the proven- 
gardlng the possibilitica of prevention, tlie tion of accidents. Hero in particular may bo 
population mortalitjj might be elicctively inontioned the bulletin published by the 
reduced. It is for this reason that certain life Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
insurance companies are working hand in hand on The Preveniio 7 i of Industrial Accidonts. 
with public officials in the direction of spread- The campaign of education which was begun 
iiig tho gospel of education in sanitary and in 1900 by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
hygienic matters. Tho general subject of Company of Now York has been directed pri- 
prcvcntioii of disease and conservation of mnrily to its so-called industrial policyholders, 
human life has been fully dwelt upon in tho representing all nationalities, and in many 
report of the National Oengervatiou Commis- instances iiuUvidimis who have but little cdu- 
slon by Professor Irving Fisher, entitled, cation and no opportunity of coming in contact 
l^aiional Vilaliiy^ ifs IKgs/c and Conservation, Avilh modern current thought on the subjects 
The largo majority of life insurance com- of hcaltii and hygiene. To meet the needs of 
panics conduct so -cal led " ordinary " business, this largo group, tho company through its 
The risks on which they write poiicios belong agents who visit the policyholders Aveckly has 
to a better financial stratum of sociotv, and distributed pamphlets of various kinds on the 
are ablo to take insurance in amounts of $1000 movements Avhich have sprung up to improve 
and upwards. Tim mortality in this group, living conditions and to prevent disease. For 
for obvious reasons, is lower than in tho general years iiio company has published a periodical, 
population^ and at some ages is only one hnlf of Incidentally, it has attempted to place in the 
the mortality in what may be termed “ indus- hands of its policyholders articles written in n 
trial " population. A number of tiic companies popular fashion on subjects dealing Avitb the 
not only write so-called ordinary insiirnncc, but health of the family, and In particular with the 
industrial insurance as avcU. This form of health of the children in the family. Tho 
insurance has been arranged for tho working magazine in a sense is a children’s magazine, 
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Tho illustrations which it contains, and many 
of the articles especially prepared for it, have 
been published with the children in mind. 
Some of tho articles which have appeared in the 
last year arc the following: Just Flies^ calling 
attention to the danger of the fly as a trans- 
mitter of disease; If you have a Baby, Place 
this where you will See it Every Day; 
Chinese Doctors; Daily lleallk HhUs; Sujnvier 
Clolhing for the Children; Our Glorious Fou,rlh; 
Seven Laws of Infant llealih; Physical Defects 
which may be Overcome, cte. 

Tho company, as would be expected, suffers 
a heavy loss from deaths due to tuberculosis. 

In tho year 1908 there was n total of 92,411 
deaths, of whioh 16,585 were caused by tuber- 
culosis. Of these tho number of deaths of chil- 
dren over one and under fourteen vears of nge 
was 1330, or 8,01 per cent, and it is clear that tho 
reduction of mortality from this dread disease 
is of vital importance to tho company. Ah 
effort has boon made to educate policyholders 
regarding the causes of the disease, its cure, and 
its prevention. Over four and a half million 
copies of a pamphlet, A War upon Consump- 
iio 7 i, printed in ten languages, have been dis- 
tributed to policyholders. This pamphlet, as 
well as others which are issued by the company, 
was put in an attractive form so that it would 
bo I'cnd. Copies have been distributed to 
scliool cliildren in certain cities at the request 
of the authorities, and in one instance the pam- 
phlet has been used as the text for compositions 
and essays written by the children. Supple- 
menting the above pamphlet, the company 
prepared a list of tho tuberculosis sanatoria, 
ha&pitala, dl&pewaatles, classes, aud asaaeio* 
lions ill the United States and Canada, which 
it has distributed among its policyholders 
suffering from the white plague, and one which 
is entitled, Directions far Living and Sleeping 
in the Open Air, It is hoped through this 

n )hlct many policyholders who are unable 
, )tain sanatorium treatment may attempt 
to obtain treatment in their own homes. ^ The 
company has at present in preparation a 
booklet on. domestic hygiene and the care of 
chiklrcn, 

Tho company has also been experimenting 
for the last two years in tho direction of send- 
ing visiting nurses to its industrial policyholders 
suffering, not only from tuberculosis, but from 
any disease which may require nursing. But 
the actual treatment and care given by^ tho 
nurse is probably the least of her activities. 
From tho standpoint of prevention, the value 
of the nurse consists in tho education along 
sanitary and hygienic lines which she is spread- 
ing broadcast in every home which she visits. 
There can be little doubt that in time, while it 
may not be possible to prove the matter by 
actual statistics, there should be an improve- 
ment to a greater or lesser extent in tho 
mortality of policyholders, and in particular 
their general welfare will bo materially en- 
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hanced. It is hoped that the nurse will be of 
particular value in preaching the doctrine of 
the prevention and cure of tuberculosia in 
connection with the pamphlet, Directioiis for 
Living and fi?cepiug in the Open Au*, to poUcy- 
holders unable to obtain sanatorium treatment. 
A nurse, plus tho pamphlet, should in time pro- 
duce tangible and visible results. Maternity 
coses have been given particular consideration 
in this nursing experiment both before and 
after the birth of tho child. 

As a matter of interest, it may be mentioned 
that at present the experiment is being con- 
ducted in approxiinotely 775 cities and towns, 
in tho greater number of which the service has 
been imtaUed but a very short time. The sta- 
tistics for tho year 1911 show a total of over 
676,000 visits. Visits are requested in tho main 
for acute diseases, that is, whore there is a 
stronger possibility of recovepy. Under these 
may bo included piieuraonia, grippe, bronchitis, 
and various childreiris ailments such ns convul- 
sions, paralysis, etc. 

It may be said that an insurance company 
that protects the lives of tho working classes 
has assumed very definite responsibilities. 
To what extent such a company may furtlier 
enlarge or increase its activities is problematic. 
The activities mentioned above indicate the 
possibilities, nt any rate. Much will depend 
on the extent to which it may go under the 
provisions of its charter and tho laws of the 
several states. That tho extension of such 
work by an insurance company, that the en- 
deavor on its part to better tho circumstances 
of its policyholders and in particular to increase 
tlvi of Uvair Uvea, arft auhi<icia ot 

tho deepest consideration, is beyond doubt, 

L. K. F. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS, — See Calculus. 

INTEGRATION OF STUDIES, — See Cor- 
relation. 

INTELLECT. — Intellect is a term which 
has been employed in a broad and in a narrow 
sense, In its broadest sense it includes Rh 
of tho processes of knowledge as distinguished 
from tho emotions and will. Thus we speak of 
the exercise of the intellect on tho part of any 
** one who ia of higher grado than the imbecile.” 
In the narrow sense, the term intellect has 
been employed to designate the higher forms 
of mental activity as distinguished from cer- 
tain of tho lower forms of knowledge. Thus 
tho mere processes of sensory cxpcrionco are 
not to be regarded ns belonging under this 
term when used in its narrower sense. This 
distinction is clearly marked in the title 
employed by one of tho great English psy- 
chologists, Bain, in his voliimo iSeases and 
Iniellecl. Here the intellectual processes are 
those of discrimination, comparison, memory . 
judgment, reasoning, etc. The processes of 
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sonso recognition, on the other hand, aro 
trcntocl as forms of knowing which are carried 
on at a lower level. This distinction is very 
often employed in defining the relation between 
human and animal consciousness. Man ia 
said to be distinguished from the auimtils by 
his possession of intellect. This, of course, 
docs not signify that man is superior to the 
animals in sensory jproccsscs. It indicates 
ratliov that the mntorml which is sujrplicd by 
the sonsGs is enrployed in human life in higher 
forms of comparison and discrimination. 

C, H, J, 

ijcc Mind; Psychology; and for educational 
bearings, Education; Ideas; Knowledge, 

INTELLIiCTUAL EDUCATION, See Ed- 
ucation. 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS, BINET, — See 
Tests, Intelligence. 

INTEMPERANCE. — See Temperance, In- 
struction in; Alcohol, tub Use and Psycho- 
logical Eefect of. 

INTENSITY. — One of the attributes of 
sensation. The intciiBity of the sensation is 
related to the amount of energy that afTects 
the sense organ. The difRculty in dealing with 
the intensity of mental states is that it is im- 
possible to compare two intouBitics unless they 
are in consciousness in close succession, and then 
it ia not possible to do more than say that 
one intensity is greater or less than anothep. 
Measurement in the sense that it is used in the 
physical sciences is impossible. The only meas- 
urements that have been made are of the 
amount of physical stimulus tliat will just give 
rise to a sensation in any dcpartincnt and the ' 
difference in two physical intensities that may 
just be approciated. The discussion of the 
first problem Is given under the diflercnt senses, 
of the second under Weber's Law. W. B. P. 
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INTERACTION. — Sec Body and Mind; 
Nervous System, 

INTEREST. ~ The " doctrine of interest 
in education is a sort of shorthand expression 
for a number of dilYcrcnt motives, which focus 
in the recognition of the necessity of discover- 
ing points of genuine and intimate contact be- 
tween the subject matter of instruction and the 
vital experience of pupils, an experience tliat 
exists and operates iiidepomlcntly of attempts 
to master the subject matter. The etymology 
of ti\c word “ interest," namely, inter and 
to be bciweciif suggests, if it docs not adequately 
convey, the idea. Interest indicates that no 


gulf exists between material to be learned, les- 
son material, and the concrete mind of the 
pupil — that the mental powers and tendencies 
find themselves at home in the material of 
study, that tho material awakens congenial re- 
sponses in tho self. So regarded, an interest 
in a problem, a topic, a subject, is evidence 
that there is a vital union between tlio student 
and his study. Its opposite is the feeling of 
alienation and repulsion that accompanies the 
presentation of matter that is foreign to the ex- 
perience of the student. 

Psych ologicnlly, interest and attention are 
closely allied events. They are frequently 
regarded as the subjective and objeetive as- 
pects of the same activity. That is to say, 
tho eftcctivc assimilation of new material into 
the course of cj^pericnco is interest when viewed 
from the stauupoint of the mental affection, 
the emotion and personal attitude, that accom- 
pany it. It is attention when viewed as the 
active outgoing of mental habits in grasping 
and mastering the subject matter. 0 ther views 
regard interest as prior and as the source 
of attention; or, vice versa, eonceire interest 
as the emotional result of n prior act of 
attention. All views, however, acknowledge 
the intimate connection of the two; and it is 
this close connection which is the significant 
matter for education. Like attention {q.ik), 
interest as a state of mind depends upon the 
proper balane(? of the old and tlic new in ex- 
perience. Where the material is almost wholly 
new, there is excess of stimulation; the re- 
sponsive powers of mind arc overwhelmed and 
confused. Discouragement and aversion result. 
As the term aversion " implies, there is a strong 
tendency for the mind to turn away and devote 
itself to some more congenial and rewarding 
topic. Even if this tendency is partly over- 
come, it means divided, and consequently 
wasted, energy as compared with the uni- 
fied, whole-hearted activity where interest is 
naturally and directly sustained. On tho 
other hand, the thoroughly familiar denotes 
the mustered, tho habitual. It sets off 
tendencies that work nutomatienlly and me- 
chanically, If there is also a new factor 
about which habits may play, these habitual 
tendencies will furnish the background for in- 
tense and concentrated interest. But if there 
is no stimulation beyond that evoking the 
c,stablished luibits, the result will be ennui, 
monotony, routine. Tho effect is that of 
walking in a treadmill where nothing new is 
achieved. Put in other words, a certain degree 
of difficulty, n certain amount of obstacle to be 
overcome, enough to set the problem of a re- 
adjustment of habit, is necessary for sustained 
interest. If the self is to put itself whole- 
heartedly into what it is doing, its powers must 
be thoi'oughl 3 '' awakened, and this is impos- 
sible without a clinllenging difTiculty, 

The fact just stated throws light upon the 
relation between desire (as standing for in- 
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toTcst) nacl effort, and helps place the relation 
of the tlootrinc of interest to that of discipline. 

As long as children ” live in the present, they 
are absorbed ia their immediate concerns. All 
their po^vers arc directed at and, so to speak, 
discharged upon, the immediately present stim- 
ulus. There arc no ends, that is to say, no con- 
ceived results to be reached, after an interven- 
ing time, through the controlled adaptation of 
conditions as means — or tlic end lies in sucli 
a near future that but little thought has to bo 
iven to the management of intermediate con- 
itions. 

This state of iimnediaie interest characterizes 
the “ play activities.'* When more remote 
ends arc entertained as objects to^ bo reached 
by the consistent and sustained maintenance of 
a series of acts that, of themselves, lack i?n- 
incdiatc interest, (but that are of interest 
because of their importance for the remoter 
end in view), we have inediate interest. Being 
dependent on an idea, mediate interest involves 
an intellectual interest in a way, in which the 
emotional heightening accompanjdng direct ab- 
sorption docs not. The interest in a more or 
less prolonged series of acts is dependent upon 
the persistence of an idea — the thought of an 
end and the thought of the bearing of the im- 
mediately present upon the attainment of this 
end. The control of the activity, and the 
source of interest, reside in what is coitcemdf 
what is physically absent, not in perception or 
what is physically present. 

The remoteness of the end in time means of 
course increase in the number of difficulties to 
bo dealt with; there is a series of difiTiculties 
to be dealt with one after another. Conse- 
quently the seriousness, the depth of the in- 
terest of the self in its objective — its aim — is 
continually being tested and retested. If the 
interest is slight and passing, the emergence of 
a difficulty in an unexpected form or in an 
unusually strenuous way will distract the 
mind from its pursuit, and lead to taking up 
something which has an immediate, nou- 
intollcctunl value. On the other hand, if the 
self is deeply concerned with, thoroughly com- 
mitted to, its object, each successive obstacle 
will (Icopou the sense of the importaneo of the 
object and increase the effort expended in behalf 
of its realisation. In many ea.sos, perhaps the 
majority of eases, there will be an oscillation; 
a tendency to surrender the end in behaU of 
some more immediately interesting object, and 
a toudeiicy to cling to the end, to emphasise its 
im|iortaiice, in order to enlist further effort 
in its behalf. Under these conditions, while 
])h3'slcal eiVoi't will go to the menns for reaching 
the end, moral and intellectual effort will be 
directed to sustaining the idea of the end in 
such force as to give it motive power. 

Wo have here all the elements of a seeming 
conflict of interest and effort, with immediate 
attractiveness, immediate ngreeablenoss on 
tlic side of interest, while serious and important 
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values are all on the side of clYort, Hence 
the situation has been, frequently completely 
misinterpreted in theories of e ducat ioii, with 
respect to both its intellectual and its moral im- 
plications. That is, interest has been regarded 
as an inherently unworthy and objectionable 
factor, operating only as a temptation away 
from the objectively important; it has been 
identified wth the attractive and swerving 
power of the immediately pleasurable over 
against what thought — or reason^ — shows to 
be rco% worth while. This implies that the 
objectively valuable end is totally lacking in 
inherent interest, so that sheer effort of the 
Avill has to be relied upon as the sole motive 
for keeping the self in its right course — for 
keeping it struggling against the seductions of 
“ iutoresli.'* ^ 

The previous analysis should reveal what is 
at fault in this interpretation. What sustains 
effort is not sheer appeal to will power, ^ but in- 
terest in the end — the interest that is indirect 
and intelligent, ns distinguished from that which 
18 immediate, purely personal, emotional, and 
sensuous. The genuine educational need is, 
therefore, not to eliminate interest, but to fos- 
ter the uidirect interest, the interest attach- 
ing to the end in view, to make it more powerful 
than the immediate interests which would, if 
they became motive forces, take the self away 
from its end, and reduce action from the piano 
of thought to that of sense. The import of 
immediate interest ia quite difTcvcnt before and 
after reflection and tbo conceiving of remote 
ends have entered in. When thought is not 
playing an important part, or when the situa- 
tion is such timt there is no need that it should 
play a considerable r^lo, immediate interest is 
simply an indication of hearty^ wholesome out- 
going activity of the self, a sign of its ability 
to identify itself ^vitli its surroundings, to ex- 
press itself therein and to find itself reflected 
by the environment. It remains^ a funda- 
meutnl trait of all esthetic and artistic manifes- 
tations. Moreover, in the degree in which the 
interest in tho end is seriously fiiistnined and 
worked out, it tends to transfer itself to in- 
terest in the means of reacliing the end. A 
new typo of immediate interest is thus de- 
veloped, one which is ns direct, as hearty and 
spontanconSf a. 9 the oarfior pcrisonal and sen- 
spoua interest, but one which depends upon the 
intervention of tliouglit. When an individual 
becomes intensely and sincerely interested in 
an end which reflection holds up, tho souse of 
separation between means and end tends to 
disappear. The moans become saturated with 
a sense of the value of the end; and the end is 
so identified with the means of achieving it 
that it ceases to seem remote and far away; 
every one of the present means represents, em- 
bodies it. This mutual interimnetration of 
means and end is constantly exhibited in scien- 
tific piirsiiita as well as in endeavors to achieve 
wealth and political distinction, But thero is 
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often a period between tho original absence conceal the real end from view, that lessen the 
of t(io end dependent upon reason and the final need of serious thinking, and that place the 
unification of interest in intellectual end and control of action in the direct stimulation of 
existent means, when the thought of an end present conditions. Interest thus comes to 
pulls one way while tho immeoiately present mean a sort of sugnr-eoating over of clifiicul- 

conditiona pull in another. In this intervening ties. Since this method inevitably relaxes dis^ 

state, there is temporarily a real conflict be- ciplino in its proper sense — that is, the power 

tweqn thought, standing for continuity of to utilize thinking as an effective method of 

purpose, and reason, immediate interest, stand- guidance of action — its failure to develop 
ing for the agreeable, the pleasurable, ^ the contmuHy of application and serious industry 
direct urgency of desire. But, as already .incii- evokes a reactionary appeal to the method of 
cated, the effective way of dealing with this securing ** discipline by tho assignment of 
critical juncture is not to attempt the hopeless obnoxious tasks. ^ Then as this method fails 

task of crushing out all interest by sheer effort to secure motivation and genuine regard for the 

in behalf of something totally lacking in in- materials of instruction, it in turn calls out rc- 

teregfc; It is to reenforce by all posMblo means course to the method oi emotional stimulation, 

tho interest in the end, so that its interest may The only way out of this vicious circle is the 
fuse with that of means for its attainment. recognition of the importance of the intellec- 
IVc are now in a position to perceive the true tual factor, tho idea of a more or less distant 

and false signification of discipline in connoc- end, and the necessity of reenforcing interest 

tion with interest. A disciplined mind is one in it as the controlling factor, 

that can hold to a train of thought in spUe of We have noticed above that indirect 
the attractions and distractions of irrelevant interest involves an intellectual interest. At 
considerationa; it means power to attend to tho outset, this intellectual interest, while 
the conceived, and to relate the perceived genuine and indispensable, is secondary to the 
(and what tho imagination incidentally pre- interest in achieving an end or purpose — to 
sents) to tho conceived. A disciplinary process a practical interest in the broad sense of " prnc- 
in education is ona which tends to bring about tical.** The transfer of interest from ends to 
the state of mental control. True discipline, means is, however, one of the commonest 
in short, is distinctly a matter of intellectual phenomena of experience, having its traditional 
attitude and method: tho power to keep think- illustration, on its undesirable side, in the miser’s 
ing in dominant control of tho situation when transfer of interest in what money will do to 
the situation needs reflective survey and cs- tho money itself. But the principle has also its 
timation. Since this clearly involves the over- positively valuable side. It shows itself when- 
coming of obstacles and the holding of mind ever there is developed an interest in thinking 
to what is directly more or iesa disagreeable, for its own sake, an interest in conducting 
tho false notion of discipline arises by ignoring roflection, pursuing inquiries, with no ulterior 
tho function of iiitelligenco ns the aoiiroo of aim. Different minds differ immensely in their 
concentration . order, and regular soquonce, susceptibility to this transferability; but when- 
thereby Identifying discipVmo with sheer effort ever it occurs we have strictly Intellectual in- 
directed to the disagreeable. Hence disci- terests. A certain amount of intellectual 
plining methods arc supposed to be effec- interest for its own sake is nocessnrj^ to a proper 
tive whenever a person is forced to occupy degree of detachment, of generosity and im- 
hiinaelf with whatever is uninteresting and partiality, of comprehensive survey of the 
naturally ropollent. Difficulties are multiplied field, even in practical matters. Hence it is 
for the mere sake of having difficulties; tasks an end to be cultivated in educational proce- 
aro assigned as tasks to discipline willf tho dure. Some minds are as likely to fall into 
power of attention to the repellent. Tho excess upon this side, however, as others arc 
error is in isolating will or tho power of at ten- iu the narrowly practical, unintclleetunl direc- 
tive application from thought as the function tion. Sucli minds become academic and scho- 
of sustaining remote ends and of bringing them Instic, '^abstract” in the bad sense of that 
into close eounoctlon with means, or existent term; their knowledge is divorced from in- 
conditions. llucnco upon action, theory is separated from 

Tills fallacious conception of discipline which practice. Hence ideas remain untested and 
relates It to effort to the exclusion of habits unfertilized by application, while practice 
of thought is strengthened by an opposite remains hard and narrow because not enliglit- 
error. One school of educators, noting the cned and inspired by breadth of intelligence, 
waste that comes from trying to work against Owing to various historic cimi instances, most 
interest, substitutes appeal to momentary schooling has come to favor unduly the foster- 
emotional agrceablcness, for both appeal to will ing of the pale academic type, at the expense 
and to tho interest of the remoter end. Like of those individuals whose natural and persist- 
the so-called disciplinary^ school, H fails to ent interests are more active and objectively 
denote that thought, that ideas of ends or pur-' constructive, (Sec Activity and Culture.) 
poses, holds the key to the situation. By We have approached the subject of interest 
interest it means various devices that tend to from tho psychological side. This implies, how- 
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ever, its objective side. The term interest/^ 
or an interest, is constantly used to denote 
that ill which interest is taken. It is used 
as syRonymons^ wifcli a concent, a vfliiie, a 
dominant direction of thought and action, an 
occupation that is persistently important. 
Thus we speak of business, of science, of art, of 
religion, of politics as interests. This objec- 
tive use of the term ** interest^* bears out what 
was originally said of interest ns the point of 
idoiitificntioii of mind with its object, or sub- 
ject matter. This identity may be approached 
and discussed — as above — from the side of 
the mind; hut it may be equally well ap- 
proached from the aide of the subject iimttcr 
in which the self finds its powers sustained and 
fulfilled. The fundamental thing, educa- 
tionally, is that interest has both of these 
aspects. As a guiding principle or norm in edu- 
cation ita iiifiuencQ should bo to protect educa- 
tors from two harmful abstractions: On the 
one hand, from viewing mind ns eomethiiig 
which can operate and manifest its nature all 
by itself in a mental, subjective region. As 
against this notion (and tlio many educational 
practices connected with it) the doctrine of 
interest holds up to vie^y the need of subject 
matter of content in art. in science, in literature 
and histoxy. in technical conatnictivo activiUeg. 
etc., in order that mind may be active ana 
bo fiilfillGd. On the other hand, there is the 
fallacy which innkea the mind equally indifter- 
ent to subject matter, which supposes that if it 
only will (if it but will choose to do so), it may 
apply itself to any subject matter, and that any 
regard for the Inherent choice and spontaneous 
direction of nund is n concession to a weak 
and enervating ^ principle. As against this 
notion, the doctrine of interest is important in 
maintaining the fact that subject matter is 
assimilable and capable of having educative 
influence only so far as it is caught up into and 
held by certain inherent active tendencies of 
ilie self, thereby becoming an interest, a vital 
concern, a Bignificant occupation of the self, 

J. B. 

See UPFoar; Foumal Discipline; Heh- 

BAKT, 
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INTEREST. — In medieval Europe the ob- 
jection to paying for tho use of money was so 


great that tho borrower wag supposed to return 
only the amount of his debt, If, however, 
he delayed, ho was held to pay as compen- 
fifltion a fium representing that wliieh was be- 
tween (“ id quod vileresi **) the creditor's 
position because of the (^ay and that which 
ho would havo occupied if the debt had been 
promptly paid. Hence our word interest. 

The taking of interest is very ancient. From 
the old records on tho clay cylinders, it appenra 
that tho usual rate in Baiiylon was a shekel 
on a maneh, or about 10 per cent, although it 
ran even liigher than this. Tablets as early 
ns the seventh century s.c. xolato that In- 
terest was computed citlicr by the month or 
by tho year In ancient India it appears that 
15 per cent a year was not uncommon, and six 
different forms of interest apjpear, including 
compound interest. In tlio writings of Bhna- 
knra (q.v.) problems appear liko the following: 

If the interest of a hundred for a month and 
one third be five and one fifth, say what is tho 
interest of aixty-two and a half for three 
months and one fifth? In Greece tho inter- 
est (tokos) was apparently not restricted by 
laws but the rate varied from 12 per cent to 18 
per cent. In Rome, interest was called femts, 
or, later, i/sum (generally in the plural, uswro?), 
Tho rate was at first unrestricted, but the Dtto* 
decim Tabulae (460 n.c.) limited it as between 
Romans to SJ per cent. Tho Lex Genveia 
(342 H.c.) prohioited the taking of interest, 
but, like the medieval law, it was probably laxly 
enforced. In later Roman times tho Eastern 
custom of monthly interest came into rise, the 
ordinary rate being 1 per cent, or 12 per cent 
per annum. In Cicero’s time 48 per cent 
was allowed, but by the time of Justinian this 
had been reduced to 6 per cent. Some idea 
of percentage appears in the usttres ceiiffismar, 
or 1 per cent per month. The ** id (mod in- 
terest of the Middle Ages came in tho thir- 
teenth century to be agreed to in advance, 
and Leonardo of Pisa (sec Fibonacci) gives 
probloiias involving 20 per cent. Matthew 
Paris says that in his time 10 per cent was 
exacted every two months, and that thus the 
unscrupulous “ circunivenled tho needy in their 
necessities, cloaking their usury under the 
show of trade.” The supposed antagonism 
of tho canon law to all (oxins of Intoreat was 
seriously questioned in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth conturica (as by Frauciscus do Platea, 
Opus de restitutionibus vsurarum et cxcovi- 
mutiicaijonibus; Johannes Nieder, rraciatus de 
contradibiis inercalorum, and others), and as a 
result the subject appears in many of tho early 
printed arithmetics. For example, Calaiidri 
(1491) speaks of lending money ” per 3 anni a 
10 per cento I anno,” Some of these writers 
introduce the subject under protest, as a 
” diabolical” one, as in tho case of Cataneo 
(1546), Gemma Frisius (1640), and Pagan! 
(1591). From that time to the present, tho 
topic has appeared in practically all arithmetics, 
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Compound interest was known to tlio 
Romans, and was not forbidcloii by tho earlier 
laws. It appeared in printed arithmetics in 
tl\c sixteenth century as interest it capo d^ 
anno (compounded from Iho first of each 
year), and h capo d’ a\cun tempo (com- 
pounded from the beginning of some other 
fixed period). From the Italians the latter 
passed over to the French ns “mcrite it chef 
do tQi'ine (Trenchant, 15C6), and to the 
Dutch ag interest op interest.’^ It was 
uv\i\\st\y Qhavg,ed that eoii\vv<iv]iivd uitcrcst \va^ 
chiefly used by the Hebrews (‘S^sitato da griic- 
brei nc suoi Bancln,” as Pagaiii writes in 
1591), and it was occasionally called by their 
name ebe chiamauo Giudaica,” as tho Italian 
edition of Gemma l^isiiis misspelled it in 
1507; ** Eon loodtsch profijt,’^ as Vaiider 

Schucro gave it in 1600). 

The method of rcokoning simple interest 
has never been settled. The year is about 
365f days long, and hence there is practically 
no such thing as exact interest. For conven- 
ience 360 days are taken for the year in ordi- 
nary compulations, and 305 days for more 
accurate work. Tables were early constructed 
to facilitate computation, and they appear in 
many of the first printed arithmetics. 

As an educational topic, interest usually 
appears among tho early applications of ner- 
centage. The subject has become unduly 
comnlicatod in tho schools through tho elab- 
oration of problems requiring tho finding of 
the time, rate, or principal. The chief omplm- 
sis should always bo laid upon the finding of 
the interest, the other eases demanding rela- 
tively little attention. 

The growth of banking facilities has devel- 
oped short-term notes to such an extent that 
tho subject ns formerly taught is losing much 
of its practical value. Interest is now com- 
monly paid every thirty, sixty, or ninety days, 
ov else every year, and wo may reasonably 
expect a gratlnaV simplification of the subject 
as taught in tho schools. D, E, S. 

INTERFERENCE OF HABITS. — Mental 
processes of all types arc so interrelated that 
no single phase of mental life can develop 
without influencing all of tho other types of 
activity. Tho same is true in general of tho 
physiological processes of bodj^ activity. Thus, 
if ono moves a certain portion of the body, 
tliQ circulatory syeteiu responda by abstraetiug 
blood from other parts of the body and sending 
it to the exercised region. If now the individ- 
ual trains himself so that a certain portion of 
his body, or a certain type of thought, is highly 
cultivated, he may thereby interfere with an 
equally high development of other phases of 
his nature. Examples of interference of mental 
habits can readily be drawn from ordinary 
cxpovlcnce. The indWUlual who is very much 
interested in natural objects is not likely to 
develop an cq\ml degree of interest in literary 


forms. The individual who has learned one 
form of handwriting cannot so readily take 
on another type. In short, the negative side 
of habit cultivation is one which deserves very 
full recognition in educational discussions. 
\yheiicvcr a habit iins iicon perfected, tlie pos- 
sibilities of developing other habits are corre- 
spondingly curtailed, When two habits must 
bo cultivated side by side and mutually 
interfere with eacli other, they require more 
exercise for their perfection than would bo 
required Cev a aiwgle huUit by 

tho interfering type of activity. The whole 
matter here under discussion relates itself to the 
problem of formal discipline {q,v.). C. H, J, 

Sco Habit. 

Heference j — 

A>iQEL,ii. J. U., rmusneiiY, W. B., and 3udd, 0. H. 

Symposuim of three articles. Educ, Eev,. June, 1908, 

Vol. XXXVI, oi>. 1-42. 

INTERFERENCE TONE, —See CoiinmA- 
TiON Tones. 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES. — Tho middle 
grades of tho elementary sciiool, always the 
fourth and fifth, and sometimes in elusive of tho 
third or sixth grades. H. S. 

See Elbiibntauy Schools, Prim ary Grades; 
•Grammar Gradbb, Grading and Promotion. 

INTERMEDIATE HIGH SCHOOL.— A 
term applied, in a few cities, to a school inter- 
mediate between the cloinentary school system 
and tho high school proper, and including parts 
of each. The city ot Berkeley, Cal, offers 
a good illustration of tho use of the term. 
Here the first m years of the elementary seliool 
system are taught by grade teachers, nnd along 
grade lines. Tho seventh, eighth, and ninth 
years are grouped together, in separate build- 
ings, termed Intermediate High Schools, and 
are taught by teachers who have had college 
tiauung, and on the departmental system. 
(See Departsiental System.) The course of 
instruction during these years is materially 
enriched, and certain options are offered. These 
schools also serve to make the transition to 
the high school easier. The tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth years then constitute the regular 
high school. Tho plan serves also to relieve tho 
prc.ssiire for seating space in both tho elemen- 
tary schools and the high schools, as two or more 
intermediate high schools may oe provided for 
in different parts of the city, and these serve 
to take two grades out of each elementary 
school and one out of the high school. While 
not saving anything in classroom.^, it provides 
better for the educational needs of the city. 
The main argument for the plan, however, 
lies on the educational side. B. P. 0, 

See High Schools, Six-Year, 

Reference : — 

Dxvia, C. O. Reorganlaation of &eooiidnry Eduontion. 

Etlvc. to., Vol. XLir, pp. 270-30L 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. ~ Sl‘c Ele- 
mentary Schools: Grammar Graoes; In- 
termediate High School; Germany, Educa^ 
TioN IN, imdur Mkldlo Schools. 

INTERMISSION. — Seo Recesses; Ses- 
sion, Length of. 

INTERNAL SPEECH, INNER SPEECH.— 
The efforts to cnrr 3 ^ on idoiitioiml processes 
arc accompanied l>y certain incipient contrac- 
tions of the vocal organs. These incipient 
contractions of the vocal organs can be shown 
to be of the highest importance in tlio formation 
of ideas. Whenever they arc intciTuptcd, Iho 
individual is handicapped in memory and in 
clear nes3 of recognition. The distinction be- 
tween intcriinl speech and ordinary speech 
is not groat in a child. Here the tendencies 
are always strong toward external, complete 
expression; but as development goes forward 
the individual suppresses more and more the 
grosser forms of activity, and carries on his 
mental processes with the aid of internal speech 
alone. C. H. J. 

References! — 

Huey, E. B, Psychology Pedagogy of Reading^ 
(Now York, 1008.) 

MdNsTEncBno, H. Zeilschrift filr Psych, nnd Phya. 
d. JSndorg, Vol, I, 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS IN PE- 
DOLOGY. — See Parenthood, Education 

FOR. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OR HOME 
EB'C CATION . — See T arenthooDj Education 

FOR. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF 
EDUCATION. — Educational congresses have 
been held in connection with practically all 
the international expositions ((/.u.) of the last 
lialf century. There was an educational con- 
ference^ in connection with the intcriiatioiml 
exposition hold at London in 1851, ni which 
repre.soiitntivG.s from Germany, France, niul the 
United States joined English educators in 
the discussion of tlio educational aspects of 
the exhibits and other topics of inter national 
interest. The recently organized kindergarten 
(Q.ti.) in Germany was one of the subjects dis- 
cussed at the London conference. Americans 
who participated in this conference were Henry 
Barnard, Walter R, Johnson, and Mrs. Emma 
Willard {qq.v.). There were also conferences 
on elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion ftt the Paris expositions of 1855 and 1867, 
President F. A, P. Barnard (q.v.) was the 
official representative of the United States at 
both congresses. Somewhat broader in scone 
and more international in character w'ns the 
conforonco held at the Vienna exposition of 
1873. The various phases of infant education 
and child welfare — the cr6chc, the salle 


(Vndk\ the kindergarten; the care and 
irig of defective children — the blind, the deal, 
and tho fcoble-miiidod; elementary cdu cation; 
school gardens, and sex in education wero 
among the subjects presented. Tho United 
States \vas represented by Jolui Eaton, Jolm 
D. Pliilbrick, and Edward Scgiiin iqq.v.)^ 

Four international congresses of education 
have been lield in the United States, — Pldla- 
delphin, 1870; New Orleans, 1885; Chicago. 
1803; niid St, Louis, 1901. At the intenuitional 
confcronco on education held in connection 
with the exposition which celebrated the first 
anniversary of American Independence, thirteen 
foreign countries and most of tlio statcfJ of tho 
American Union were represented. Sir llichard 
Barry of Australia presided, and Commissioner 
of ]i3clucation John lilaton organized tho iiro- 
gram, which included ten topics for dis(ms.sion, 
— courses of studio mctliods of insti’uction. 
supervision of schools, pedagogical miiscums and 
exhibits, technical education, training of teach- 
ers, tho kindergarten and elementary schools, 
university and profos.sional education, and tho 
education of women. 

The third Paris conference was held in con- 
nection with tho international exposition of 
1878. Bosi(le.s the general congresses tlierc 
were numerous special conforenccs on tho edu- 
cation of the blind and deaf, technical and in- 
diiatrinl education, etc. The United States 
was rcpre.sentcd by John D. Phil brick, James 
P. Wickershaii, and F, A. P. Barnard (qq^v.). 

There was also a general conference on edu- 
cation at the Brussels exposition of 1880, at 
which ^Yiiliam T. llarria represented the 
United States. 

The second American congress was held in 
connection witii the international cotton expo- 
sition at New Orleans, Fobruaiy, 1885. John 
Eaton, Commissioner of Education, presided. 
Besides tho general meetings, there wore 
departmental niDetiiigs devoted to elementary, 
Bccondary, and superior instruction,^ scliool 
architecture and hygiene, care and training of 
defective, dependent, and delinquent children, 
nation nl aid to oducation, care of the Indians, 
and educational journalism. The fourth Paris 
congress was held in 1889, at which M, Gr<^ar(l 
presided. There wero throe general 
congresses of cclucalion — primary, secondnij. 
and superior instruction — and six special 
congresses — physical education, commercial 
and industrial education, psyciiologj’-, mathe- 
matics, and chemistry. 

The third American congress was licld at 
Chicago in 1893 in connection 'with the Colum- 
bian exposition and under the auspices of the 
National Education As.sociation (^.v.). Wil- 
liam T. Harris presided. Besklcs the general 
sessions there were fifteen departmental con- 
gresses, including higher, secondary, and ele- 
mentary education; experi mental {genetic) 
and rational psychology; school supervision; 
manual training; tho kindergarten; training 
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of toacherSj nnd educational iournalisin. Most 
of the countries of the world were represented. 
The fifth and last Paris congress was held in 
1000. It included practically every phase of 
educational activity, and conferences (more 
than twenty) were in session for two months. 

Tlic fourth American congress Wfta held at 
St. Louis, September, 1904. Its purpose was 
to ” bring to the consciousness of tho world 
the too much neglected idea of the unity of 
truth," In consequence tho congress was 
organized into seven general divisions — 7|Oi*- 
mativo aclenco, historical science, physical 
science, utilitarian science, mental science, 
social regulation, and social culture. These 
divisions woro again subdivided into a great 
number of departmental conferences (128 in 
all), in each of which the fundamental methods 
and the progress of the century formed^ tho 
basis of the addresses. A second international 
congress of education was hold nt Brussels in 
19 15. Besides the general congress on popular 
education there were numerous depfirtmontal 


congresses, 

Ift addition to thcao geaoral cougreaaea of 
education, there have been a number of special 
congresses, such as the International Congress 
of Iloine Education, with meetings at Li^gc in 
1905, Milan in 1S06, and Brussels in lOlOj 
the International Congress of School Hygiene 
nt Nuremberg in 1904, London, 1007, and Paris, 
1910; the International Congress of Psy- 
chology at Paris, 1889, London, 1892. Munich, 
1896, Paris, 1900, Romi^ 1905, ana Geneva. 
1909; tlie International (Congress of Technical 
Education at Bordeaux, 1886, Paris, 1889 
and 1900, London, 1897, and Brussels, 1910; 
International Congress of Educators of tho 
Deaf at Paris, 1878 and 1900, Milan, 1880, 
Brussels, 1883, Chicago, 1893, and Edinburgh, 
1907 ; and International Congress for tho Edu- 
cation of tho Blind at Paris, 1900, Brussels, 
1902, Naples, 1909, and Cairo, 1911. 

W. B. M. 

See EjcnosmoNS, International, anu Edu- 


cation. 
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HoyT| John. W, Report on Education at the Paria 
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Proflrc«« of Education in lUdy, (Milan, 1900.) 
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New Orleans, 1885. (WoBhington, 1880.) 

Rogers, Howard J., cd. Proceedinga of the Conoresa 
of Arts and Sciences, St, Louis, 1904, (Boston 
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Sbouin, Edward. Report on Education, Vienna, 1873, 
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WiDGBRY, W. H. Rojiort on tho EduentionnJ Con- 
gresses atid Exhibitions held at Paris in 1880. Re- 
port of Comviissxoncr of Education for 1889-1890, 
Vol. I, pp. 41-142. (Washington, 1800.) 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OP 
TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS. — Sc(i 
Tbaciibrs and Professors, International 
Exchange of, 

INTERNATIONAL LAW - - See Politi- 
CAL Science. 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE, EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASPECTS OF. — See Peace, Educa- 
tional Aspects op. 

INTERNATIONALISM, FOUNDATION 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF, THE HAGUE, 
HOLLAND. The main purpose of this 
Foundation, organized in 1910, is to promote 
internationalism in movements for iutcllceiual 
and social progress, and is part of the broader 
movement for world’s peace. It aims to es- 
tablish permanent interiintional organizations 
dealing with related problems and grouped 
according to related interesta. Three such 
bureaus already exist: Bureau de la Com- 
mission permanent des Congrfis intcrnatioiinux 
de MiSdicine (1909); Bureau permanent de 
la Fdddration International dc Phannaeie 
(1910); and the Bureau permanent de I’ln- 
stitiit international do Statistique (1012), 
Other bureaus are contemplated for pure 
science and letters, hygiene, and tcohnology. 
The leading spirit in the movement is Dr, 
P, H. Eijkman, director of the Preliminary 
Offico of tho Foujidation and author of U Inter- 
nafiflRa^umc mHical and LTnferuationafisuie 
scientifigtie. 

See Scientific Societies. 

Reference : — 

Winslow* C. E. A. Tho Movemont for Sciontifio Inter- 
nationalism at Tho Hague. Science, N.S., Vol. 
XXXr, pp. 293-296. 

INTERPItETATlON. — Every impression 
has added to it in individual experience certain 
meanings, which arc derived tliroiigli compari- 
son and memory, These added phases of 
experience which enlarge tho significance of a 
given impression arc called interpretations. 
Whenever, therefore, an impression is enlarged 
upon through mental activity we liavo an 
example of interpretation. In cammon. usage, 
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this term is employed to cover such cases as 
translation of a jjassage from a foreign language 
wiicre tlio ackUtional factors arc tno elements 
of the vernaGuiar wliich arc used to explain 
the foreign terms. An example of psychological 
meaning is that of a sound which in addition 
to being heard is amplified by association and 
understood as a word. C. H. J. 

Reference; — 

Stout, G. P. 0 / Paucholoju* Bk. 11, ch. li. (N ow 

York, 1890.) 

INTERVAL. — The lapse of time between 
one event and another is known as a temporal 
interval; the qualitative diltercnco between one 
tone and another is known as a tonal interval; 
distance in space is designated a spatial inter- 
val. In general, any transition from one point 
to another involves the traversing of nn 
interval. C. H. J. 

INTERVAL. — Sco Musical Terms. 

INTOXICATION. — In tVic broadest senso 
any kind of poisoning; usually restricted to the 
menial and physical efTocts following an over- 
powering dose of poison, and popularly used 
to dcslgimtc the mental condition following tho 
continued or excessive use of alcoholic liquors. 

Two kinds of intoxication arc rccogmjjcd: 
that of endogenous and that of exogenous 
origin. Endogenous intoxication is duo to tho 
poisons (toxins) manufactured within the body 
by its d iff ore lit organs, such ns those of faulty 
metabolism from d!.scasc of the liver or of tho 
gaslro-iutcstinal tract, and the condition ia 
then known as or called niitotoxic, Tho 
exogenous intoxications arc due to tho intro- 
duction into tho body of substances that act 
delelcriously upon, tho organs, and especially 
upon the nervous sy.stcm. Intermediate be- 
tween these two kinds of intoxication arc tho 
intoxications due to toxins produced by micro- 
organisms. ^ In this form of intoxication tho 
micro-organisms aro introduced from without, 
but the formation of the toxins takes pineo 
within the body. Because of the latter fact 
these intoxicalions aro usuaWy classed with the 
endogenous. 

Endogenous Intoxication.^ — Normally, diges- 
tion is the chemical breaking up of tho food 
into simpler compounds that may be absorbed 
and utilized for the upbuilding and tho repair- 
ing of the body. Abnormal conditions occur, 
Uawever, in which the chemical division of tho 
food does not atop when the food is fit for bodily 
consumption, but continues to the elaboration 
of some products that are deleterious to the 
organs. With tho normal working of the kid- 
neys and the liver most of these products are 
taken care of, are rapidly changed into innocu- 
ous compounds and excreted. In the normal 
working of tho body tissues aro broken down 
and tho mctabolio produots are eliminated 


through the joint action of the kidneys and 
tho liver. It requires the normal activity of 
both of these organs, and of many others^ to 
keep tho body in a normal chemical condition, 
and if these organs bo diseased, there may bo 
too great a formation or a lack of elimination 
of tho waste products, wth the result of poison- 
ing all the tissues. This is in an autotoxio con- 
dition. 

The nuto-intoxication effects from diseases of 
the thyroid glands are well recognized. The 
congenital absence of tho gland is productive 
of imbecility (<?.*>.) of the form known as 
crotiniam {q.v,)> In exophthalmic goiter hal- 
lucinations and states of anxiety and of agi- 
tation arc found. In myxeedema, the mental 
symptoms aro stupidity, apatliy oven to tho 
degree of coinplelo dementia, attention, appre- 
hension, association, and memory defects, 
In. this connection it is worthy of note that 
Kraepdin at first grouped dementia procox 
with thyreogenous insanity, and there have 
been repeated attempts to explain all the 
symptoms in dementia prccox from an auto- 
toxic standpoint. 

Exogenous Intoxication. — Most drugs, when 
taken in euflicicnt quantities, produce mental 
and physical symptoms that may bo called 
intoxications. Certain drugs have this prop- 
erty more than others and arc called intoxi- 
cants, hypnotics, narcotics, and anajsthetios. 
(See An^ssthesia.) Among theso we find 
ether, chloroform, chloral and its derivatives, 
sulphonal. trional, paraldehyde, urethane, ve- 
ronal, heclonal, ctliyl and methyl alcohols, and 
nitrous oxide. Opium and its derivatives 
(e.^. morphine), cocaine, atropine, hyo&cine, 
salicylates, mercury, lead ana man^r other 
substances give similar symptoms of intoxica- 
tion. Some of the.se produce intoxication effects 
only after long-contmucd use, and tho effects 
aro somewhat similar to those of chronic 
poisoning. Lead poisoning may result in a 
condition similar to that of alcohol. Halluci- 
nations, agitation, anxiety, incoherence, dis- 
orientation, and intellectual defects may be 
preaeiit. Morphine brings about hypcrcesthe- 
sias, hallucinations, slow and slightly inco- 
herent mental state, but usually memory is not 
impaired. For the effect of alcohol see Ai/- 
coiioii. Use and Psychological Effect op. 

Although most of the intoxications of 
exogenous origin aro found in adults, it should 
be remembered that children may bo similarly 
affected. The use of soothing syrups, of cer- 
tain patent Tncdicinca^ and even of physicians’ 
prescriptions containing any of the drugs 
mentioned above may produce intoxication. 
It is well known that soothing syrups contain 
morphine in some form, and onco the habit is 
formed in a child wo have a condition similar to 
that of tho adult morphine fiend. Many 
patent medicines contain alcohol, and from their 
use (or abuse) there may result an alcohol 
intoxication, usually of a chronic nature. 
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Whenever a child exhibits any degree of 
stupidity, of incoherence, or of agitation, and 
always when hallucinations are present, a 
carciul examination regarding the food and 
di'ink should be made. Special attention 
should be paid to the quantity of candy and 
its imtiirc, for it is known that alcohol may bo 
formed in the intestine from ingested sugar, 
and it may be introduced in the form of 
'‘brandy drops/’ which are not uncommonly 
sold to cWldven. Lend in toys und in drinking 
water ia another common intoxicant, hut the 
symptoms arc usually chronic, S, I, P* 

References s — 

OnERSTEiKBn, H, t>ie I nioxUaiiompsy chosen, (Vienna* 
Rodet^V. Marvhinomanie et Morphinistnua. (Paris, 

Whitb, *^V. a. Alcoholic nnd Drug Intosticatioti. 

Inference Wanrltoofe of Pie Me/iicnf Sciencra, Voi. 

v/pp. 81-80. (New York. 1002.) ^ , 

ZcBliSN, Th, P$ychiairia,pp. 239-250. (Leipaig, 1002.) 

INTROSPECTION. — This is the method 
of psycliology whereby the individual observes 
his own internal mental processes. For ex- 
ample, one has a feeling of pleasure, and when 
he notes this faot and observes its churactei: 
he is introspecting Ids owU mind. Attention 
has always been called to the difficulties of such 
introspective observation. The wli to turn 
one’s attention upon one’s self interferes with 
tho normal flow of nomal pTocc.sses. Most 
introspection is therefore retrospection. For- 
merly it was said that introspection was tho 
only method of psychological investigation. 
With tho development of experimentation in 
psychology it has becoine obvious that one can 
study the mentaV activity of another mdWidnai 
without coming into direct contact with the 
inner mental processes involved. C. H. J. 

Sec Rsyciiology. 

References ! — 

G. F. Mnnutjl of P^ytholoou* tNcw York, 1899.) 

J. Encyctopcdia i^nVanmea, b.v. Psyehotogy, 

INTIJITION. A name given to direct, 
ns distinct from mediate or logical knowledge. 
In the III story of thought two types of intui- 
tion have been discriminated; sense perception 
and rational perception. With respect to the 
(ormei, the chicC problem has been whether it 
is in and of itself a mode of knowledge, or 
wdicther it is a mode of judgment, that is, 
of inferential interpretation. If the former, 
tlicre is such a thing as knowlcdp without 
tliinking; in tho latter case, the instantane- 
ous character of a perceptual intuition ex- 
presses the fact that recurring previous infer- 
ences have hnally formed an automatically 
openitivo habit. The perception is then, in ita 
strict sense, a r<?-cognition, a knowing in ternia 
of prior knowings that involved judging. In 
this controversy, the party that held that per- 
ception w'as acquired rather than primitivo 


intuitive knowledge is admitted to have been 
successful. However, as far as the philosophi- 
cal point at issue was coneerned, this conclusion 
was offset by recoumo to sensation as a sub- 
stitute form of immediate knowledge. The 
doctrine of rational intuition was first sys- 
tematically developed by Flato. He felt the 
need of some way of knowing which should 
combine the rationality of discussive, or de- 
monstrative, knowledge with the directness and 
vitality of pure immediacy. So he introduced 
the conception of a face-to-face perception by 
pure reason of ultimate absolute essences (see 
Idea). This intuition involved a mutual in- 
terpenetration of knower and known and an 
assimilation of the former to the latter. This 
motif waa developed by the Neo-Platonists in 
their conception of an ecstatic vision trans- 
cending all logical categories, and by the mystic 
school of Christian theologians lu the idea of 
the beatific vision of God. 

In the Platonic tradition rational intuition 
was an envisage ment of absolute reality, and 
implied a quasi-mystic factor. After the 
collapse of tho doctrine of innate ideas (g.y.) 
the rationalistic anti-mystic school introduced 
the idea of rational intuition of abstract truths, 
like those of morals and mathematics. This 
doctrine of an immediate certitude of first and 
necessary truths became tho bulwark of the 
Scotch school in opposition to tho skeptical 
turn given erapnicism by Hume* Kant em- 
ployed the notion of an intuitive umloTstan cling 
as an ideal of knowledge, unattainable but use- 
ful in providing a limiting notion by which both 
sense perception and reflective judgment could 
be cruicized and their pretensions to yield 
more than relative knowledge exposed. In 
contemporary thought Bergson has introduced 
an interesting variation of the idea of rational 
intuition. According to him, logical or dis- 
cursive intelligenco has been evolved in the 
interests of action, and is accordingly quite 
unadapted to the speculative task ol grasping 
Reality in itself. Intelligenco. and instinct 
represent, however, divcri^ing lines of evolu- 
tion out of a common reality; while a sort of 
vague penumbra of instinct still surrounds the 
clear-cut outlines of intellectual knowledge. 
By retracing that phase of the evolution of 
reality wliieh has taken the roftd of instinct, 
human beings may by an extreme effort of will 
bring about a fusion of intellectual results with 
the residual penumbra of instinct they still di- 
rectly possess, and thereby secure at least a 
fleeting glimpse of tho inner crcativo impetus 
of reality itself. J» D. 

Sec EMiunicisK; Idea; Innate Idea; 
Mysticism; Neo-Platonism; etc, 

INVENTION, — A general term referring 
to that type of mental activity whereby one 
departs from experience which he has had and 
works out a novel combination. (See Imagi- 
nation; Ideas.) In Hs usual form invention 



INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY 
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realizes itself in the construction after the 
pnU(?rii of the mental recombination of somo 
external mechanism. Thiis> the inventor of a 
machine, after working out the relations be- 
tween the parts of the innchiiio in his mind, 
realizes his ideas in some actual construction. 

Hoy CO has shown that the range of iiulividual 
possibility of invention seems to be limited by 
certain habits of the individual's life. One 
cannot deliberately invent a new form without 
exhibiting his natural tendency to operate 
witJiin n fairly limited range of posaiblo forms, 
That individual who is capable of tlie largest 
number of unique combinations is said to be 
moat inventive. Hia mental aetWities are 
closely related in type to biological variations 
((/.y.). C. IL J. 

See Gbnius; Imagination; Imitation, 

Heferenoe : — 

IloycH, J. Ow/Knes o/ Pt^ychohgy^ cli. xiii, (London 
and New York, 1003.) 

INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. — A term 
rather loosely Used in the United States to 
designate an introduetion to olementavy geom- 
etry, the pupil being led to discover for Jiim- 
self the tUeorema he is to prove, and to invent 
the proofs. It is substaiitmlly the same as the 
heuristic teaching of the beginnings of geom- 
etry in the German schools. The Gormans 
have an expression, Yorschulc dcr Gcomclrh^ 
that happily represents this initial singe. In 
this ate developed the fundamental concepts 
of plane and solid geometry, and the mensura- 
tion oi the simplest iorms. TViIb Is iohowed 
by easy propositions relating to angles and 
triangles, with simple constructions by the aid 
of the ruler and compasses. This is taken up 
\\\ ll\c epiritauggested by the name Iiwentioiml 
Geometry, The latter term is not n fortunate 
one, since it gives the impression that it refers 
to a kind of geometry di/forent from that of the 
secondary school, as is the case with the pro- 
jective and descriptive geometries, when it 
really refers only to a method of leaching a 
part of that geometry to young pupils. For 
this reason it is not liable to bo used exten- 
sively. The spirit suggested by the term is, 
however, worthy of serious nttention. Up to 
the present time the work in geometry in tlie 
oleinontary grades has been little besides men- 
suration, and under the present school condi- 
tions there is not likely to be any change in 
this limitation. With departmental teaching 
ill grades seven and eight it would be quite 
possible to introduce the German plan. 

Inductive geometry is, as the term indicates, 
substantially^ synonymous with invcntional 
geometry as it is usually considered. The first 
steps in any science may properly be iiulueUve, 
leading to the discovery of probable truths. 
This should be followed by the deductive stage 
ill which the probable becomes the veritable. 

D. E> S. 


INVOLUNTARY ACTION. — That form of 
behavior in which no conscious choice or de- 
liberation is present. 

See Will. 

INVOLUTION. — The operation of raising 
a number to a power. The word comes from 
the idea of rolling or involving a number into 
itself by means of multiplication, and was not 
common until rather recently. The earlier 
arithmetics proceed at once to Evolution (the 
extraction of roots) without any preliminary 
work on Involution. Thus in De Arle Sup- 
puiandi of Tonstall (1522), division (De parli- 
lionc) is followed iiy roots (Rc guadratf cl cyhi 
laieribvs luvestigaiidh). The reason ^for the 
presence of a chapter on Involution in arith- 
metic is to be sought in the reflex influence of 
algebra on the subject. Tlicrc is no need for 
the word in elementary arithmetic, nor for any 
more than a pa3.sing reference to the subject, 
together with tlie expansion of (a + 6)^, if 
square root is to be studied, and of (« 4- 5)®, 
if cube root is included. may confidently 
be expected that the topic will cease to have 
any separate treatment in elementary arith- 
metic. D. E. S. 

IOWA, STATE OF. — Originally a part of 
the Louisiana purchase, and organised as a 
part of the Territory of Mis.^ouri in 1812, 
Michigan in 1834, Wiaconsin in 1830, and as 
the separate Territory of Iowa in 1838. It 
was admitted to the Union in 1846 as the 
twenty-ninth state. It is located in the west- 
ctn portion of the I^oHh Centxai Dnhsion, atid 
has a land area of 55,475 square miles. In 
size it is one fourth larger than Pennsylvania, 
and nearly as large as the six New ICuglaiul 
slates. In 1010 Iowa had a population of 
2,224,771 and a density of population of 40.01 
persons to the square mile. 

Educational History. — The first school in 
Iowa was taught in 1830, near the present site 
of Keokuk. By the time of the organization 
of the torritory in 1838 some forty schools were 
in existence in different places. All of these 
were private or subscription schools. The 
first school building, a combined church and 
schoolhousc, was erected near Dubuque in 
1833. By the time of the admission of Iowa 
ill 1840j there were one luiiidrod log school- 
lioiisos m the state. In January, 1838, five 
seminaries were chartered for Iowa by the 
Wisconsin Territorial Legislature, but no 
means of maintaining these schools was pro- 
vided. Two colleges were also chartorcii at 
the same time. The first legislature under 
the territory of Iowa enacted the firdt school 
law in 1838. This provided for the formation 
of districts, the ostablishing of schools, and 
authorized the voters of each district to levy 
taxes for schools up to a total of live mills and 
SIO per person. The second legislature in 
1840 enacted a law which made pvovision for 
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frcG public schools, but the law waa in advance 
oi public sentiment, and piaeUcally xeraaiued 
a dead letter. The census of 1840 reported 
but one academy and sixty-threo common 
schools in tho territory. In 1841 tlie olfice of 
Territorial Superintendent of Public Instnic- 
tbn was created, but the superintendent made 
but a single report, and the office was abolished 
tlio next year. Tliough the territorial gov- 
ernors urged important action, little was ac- 
complislied during the territorial period. 

The state constitution of 1846 made careful 
provision for the establishment of a system 
of state schools. A Supcriiitendont of Public 
Instruction was provided for, to be elected for 
three-year periods by the people;^ the General 
Assembly was inatructed to provide for a sys- 
tem of common schools by which a school 
should be kept up and supported for three 
months in each school district each year; and 
the seliool and university funds were enumev- 
ated and declared perpetual funds, the income 
oJily to l)e used. At the time of ndmission to 
the Union there were 410 school districts in the 
state. The law of 1847 made partial provision 
for carrying out the instructions of tlio constitu- 
tion, The election of a Suporintondent of 
Public Instruction was provided for, who was 
to look after tlic school fund and report to the 
legislature; means of organising school dis- 
tricts, olectiiig directors, raising funds for 
sebooihouses, the inspection of schools, and the 
cNamination of teachers by the inspectors were 
also provided for. School fund commissioncra 
were to bo appointed in each county to manage 
the county's share of the school fund and to 
report to the State Superintondont, In 1848 
the legislature authorised a district tax botli 
for schoolliouses and support, and in 1857 
towns and cities were authoyi'/.ed to provide 
a graded school system, including schools in 
which languages other than English might bo 
taught, and to levy a tax up to five mills there- 
for. Notwithstanding these eilorts, the aehoola 
continued to be supported in largo part by the 
rate bill until 1858, when they were made free; 
while inspection and examination of teachers 
existed little moro than ^ in namo. In 1857 
there were 3265 school districts in the state. 

In 1857 a new constitution was adopted 
which made detailed and very advanced pro- 
vision for a strong state school system. The 
eonstitutioiml provisions relating to education 
were divided into two parts. TIig first made 
detailed nrovision for a Slate Board of Educa- 
tion, to be ejected by the people, and coiisti- 
Uitcc! it a logislative body with power to make 
laws and rules and regulations for the schools, 
levy taxes, make appropriations, and to appoint 
a Secretary, who was to supersede the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and act as the 
executive ofiicer of the board. This board 
was charged with the duty of providing for a 
system of common schools whereby a common 
school should be kept up in each sohool district 


at least three months each year, A final clause 
gave the legislature power at any time after 
the year 1863 to rcorganip the board and 
abolish its legislative functions, and this was 
done ill 1804. The second part of the ariiclo 
on education made detailed provision for the 
care of the school lands and school funds, pro- 
vided for its increase, and for the distribution 
of its income. In the preceding year the 
Governor of the state had been authorized to 
appoint a commission to revise the school laws 
of the state and to provide an efficient school 
system for Iowa, Horace Mann and tlio 
Chancellor of the State University, Amos Dean, 
were the two commissioners who framed the 
report. The commission submitted their ree- 
ommendations in the form of a bill, December, 
1850, but it was not until early in 1868 that 
any action was taken. The recommendations 
were then enacted into law by botli the legis- 
lature and the new Hoard of Educatiou. The 
was abolished,^ and the schools were 
made free to all the children in tlic .state the 
office of county superintendent was established 
for the examination of teachers and the visita- 
tion of schools; county jnstij;utcs were to bo 
established and to receive aid; county high 
schools Were authorized; and the towmship 
was made the unit of organization, and the 
school districts were reduced to subdistriets. 
Later, in 1858, cities and towns wore allowed to 
organize into independent districts, and since 
then this objectionable permission has been 
extended and extended, until now any village 
of 100 residents may segregate itself and form 
an iadepcadent district, and thus escape the 
burden of general taxation. From 334 inde- 
pendent districts and 1176 school townships 
in 1870, the number has increased to 37G0 
iadepemlGat distvkta and 1182 school town- 
ships in 1005. The new law of 1858, providing 
for taxation for free schools, was enacted at a 
time of great financial stringency, wJien the 
people found it difficuH to accept any new 
financial burdens, and the new legislative 
State Board of Education did a valuable serv- 
ice, during the few years of its existence, in 
steadying afiairs and in upholding the new law 
until the people could get used to it and accent 
it. In 1864 the board was abolished and the 
office of State Siiperiiitendeiit of Public In- 
struction was revived, This la^v marks the 
establishment of the present school system, the 
changes since then having been nearly all in 
the nature of the expansion and development 
of the system. 

In 1847 the State University bad been 
founded, and in 1868 the Agricultural College 
was oi3cncd. In 184ft the first permission to 
form higher grades in schools had been granted; 
in 1851 the first graded school had been organ- 
ized; and in 1870 the County^ High School Law 
was pnssed. In 1888 the standards for cei- 
tificating teachers wore raised, ami in 1882 a 
State Board of Examiners was created and 
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Blatc teachers' certificates mithorizcd. In 
1870 women were made eligible to hold school 
ofliecs, and in the same year the state normal 
school was established. In 1$96 school cor- 
porations were authorized to provide free 
textbooks if permitted to do so by vote of the 
people. In 1882 Arbor Day was instituted. In 
1906 a compulsory education law was enacted. 
In 1911 the oonsoHdation of schools and the 
transportation of pupils, free high school tuition, 
and county teachers training classes were pro- 
vided for> 

Present School System. — The school sys- 
tem of Iowa, as at present organized, is as 
follows: At tliG head ia a State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, elected by the people for 
two-year terms. Ho is charged with the duty 
of preparing and distributing courses of study 
for the rural and high sohooTs of the state; of 
collecting and publishing certain kinds of 
statistical information; of preparing questions 
for the 1180 of county teachers* examinations 
and grading the papers; of reudoriiig opinions 
and determining appeals from the deeisions of 
the county superintendents; of calling tho 
county superintendents together in convention; 
of designating a time and place for holding 
county institutes and approving the conductors 
selected; and of making an annual report to 
the Auditor of State and a biennial rcpoit to 
the Govej'nor. His salary is §2200, with $300 
for traveling expenses. He is also ex officio 
a member of tho State Educational Board of 
Examiners and president of tho board; of 
the board of regents of the state university; 
of tlie board of trustees of the State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts; and of 
the board of trustees of the state normal 
school, and president of this board. 

The State Educational Board of Examiners 
is the nearest approach to a State Board of 
Education that Iowa has had since tho abolition 
of that board in It was established in 

1882 to hold examinations for state teachers’ 
certificates, and is composed of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the president 
of the state university, the principal of tho 
state normal school, and two persons ap- 
pointed by the Governor for four-year terms, 
one of whom must be a woman. They are 
charged with the duty of holding two examina- 
tions antumlly for state certificates and state 
diplomas; they may issue special certificates 
for special lines of work; and may validate 
certificates from other states if these have been 
issued on oquivaleut requirements. This 
board is also a board of inspection and super- 
vision of schools for tho training of teachers, 
approving institutions, and providing rules for 
the GcrUfiGatlau graduates of tho approved 
institutions, The board also makes out lists 
of books for which the library fund may be 
spent by the School Directors of the state. 

For each county a county superintendent 
is clcclccl by tho people for two-year terms. 


He is to serve as a means of communication 
between the State Superintendent and tho 
township or district school authorities; must 
visit tlic schools of the county; must hold four 
examinations for county teachers^ certificates 
each year, using questions prepared by tlie 
State Superintendent, and transmit the^ answer 
papers, with his opinions and impressions, to 
the State Superintendent for grading; may 
conduct ft Bpcctal examination wth the per- 
mission of tne State Examination Boarcl, if 
there should prove to be a shortage of teaehera 
for the county; ^ must conduct an annual 
county teachers’ institute; must see that all 
school laws aro enforced; and must make an 
annual report to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, To qualify for the office, a 
county superintendent must hold a first-grade 
county teachers’ certificate, a state teachers’ 
certificatej or a life diploma. Tho salary is 
Si 250 ft year for all counties. There also 
exists in each county a rudimentary type of a 
county board of education, consisting of the 
county superintendent, the county auditor, 
and the county board of supervisors. The 
duty of this county board seems to be only to 
submit the question of county uniformity in 
school textbooks to the voters of the county, 
when petitioned to do so by one third of the 
school directors of tho county, and to adopt 
Uniform textbooks for the couiity in case tiic 
voters decide that they want county iiniforinity, 
Aside from a certain centralized control over 
tcacliers' institutes, and the examination of 
teachers, Iowa may be said to represent a dc- 
oentralixed system, somewhat analogous to 
that of certain Now Enj^land states, as tho 
greatest power and authority is in the hands of 
the township and district school corporations. 
Each congressional township was created a 
aohool township by the law of 1858, but since 
then great numbers of independent districts 
have been organized. While tlio township ia 
nominally the unit of organization, with sub- 
districts, as a matter of fact, any city, town, 
or village having 100 residents, and any rural 
subdistnet may bo set off ns independent 
Bchool districts, having their own board of 
school directors, escaping township taxes, 
and managing their own affairs, subject only 
to the control of the county and state superin- 
tendents, as enumerated above. This is the 
Weakest feature of the Iowa school system, 
Subdistricts and townships hold annual school 
meetings. Women are eligible for school 
offices, and may vote on all questions relating 
to taxes and the voting of bonds. Subdistrict 
annual meetings have the power to elect a 
member of the board of school directors, and 
to vote extra a\ibdi&trict taxes for maintenance 
or for schoolhouse purposes. The township 
annual meeting has power to direct a change 
of textbooks; to provide for free textbooks; 
to luUl to tho branches of instruction; to sell, 
lease, or let school property; to authorize the 
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.'lonatvucUoii of roads to the sohoolhouseg; 
s\ml to vote hoivds and a schoolhousc tax up to 
ton mills. Township boards are rec|uirad to 
tako an annual school census in Junej to notify 
tho county superintendent when the schools 
are to begin; to determine the amount of the 
teachers^ and contingent fund necessary, and 
to notify the county board of supervisors, whoso 
duty it is to levy it; to prescribe tho course of 
study for tho schools; to care for the school prop- 
erty, locate schoolhoiiscsj determine what 
schools pupils may attend and fix the length of 
term; to carry into effect tho legal instructions 
of the antiuaf school meeting; to elect teachem 
and dismiss tliem for cause; to designate school 
visitors from among their own number; and to 
make an annual financial report to tho annual 
meeting and to tho county superintendent. 
Boards of directors may also ^ contract with • 
other corporations to teach children if ^ more 
convenient, or may (uvuish tiunsportatiou, if 
cheaper, either within or without the township* 
may establish graded union or high sclioola, of 
their own volition; may establish kindergartens 
and employ a township supermtendent; may 
petition tho county supoiintoiidcnt for a vote 
on county uniformity and free textbooks; may 
authorize each director to furnish fuel, sup- 
])iics, and a teacher lor his subcVistrict; must 
expend between five and fifteen cents per pupil 
for the school library each year, and may ex- 
pend U]) to S26 per school per year for library 
and apjiaratus; may appoint a truant officer; 
may contract for all the textbooks used in the 
schools aiid buy and sell them to the pupils at 
cost, fiirni^ung free books to incVigcnts, or they 
may furnish them free to all j^upils and pay 
tho oxnenso out of the township contingent 
fund, if so direetocl by tho annual school 
mcoting. Tlio treasurer of the board of 
directors receives all money due tho town- 
ship or district and pays the same out on 
tlio order of the president and secretary of 
the board . 

School Support — At tho time of its admission 
into the Union, Iowa received tho sixteonth 
section in each township, or a total of 905,134 
acres from tho government, lor tho benefit of 
common schools. The 500,000 acres of land 
granted to now states, some saline lands, 5 per 
cent of the sale of United Stales lands within 
tho state (after 1857), and the net proceeds 
of tho estates of persons dying without will or 
heir have been added to the permanent fund. 
Tire lands luxvo all been sold, and a fund of 
about four and three quarter millions has been 
produced, The income on this was S214, 132.30 
in 1905, and remains nearly constant from year 
to year. This is equal to about thirty ecuts 
per census child, five to twenty-one years of 
age, and i.s distributed to the comities by the 
State Auditor on this basis. No state school 
tax is levied or appropriated. The only state 
grant for education, aside from the appropria- 
tions for the support of the higher cducntioiial 


institutions, is a grant of 550 per county each 
year for the benefit of county institutes. 

In each county a county school tax of not 
less than one nor more than three mills must be 
levied for schools,^ and tho proceeds of this tax 
togeihov with the iueomc from the state school 
fund and the net proceeds of all fines collected 
for breaches of the penal laws, is distributed 
by tho county auditor to tho different school 
corporations of the county wholly on the bnsis 
of tho school census. Each school corporation 
raises the balance of tho money needed to main- 
tain its schools by local taxation. When a 
district or town withdraws from tho to\Ynslup 
organization and sets up an inclopcndent dis- 
trict, tills action renders void any tax previously 
levied on the now independent district, Tho 
result of this is to effectually prevent any 
equalization of school burdens, as tho 'wealthier 
subdistricts can escape all general taxation 
except the county tax. The local tax for con- 
tingent funds is limited to 55 per census child 
and not over S75 per school, and the local tax 
for teachers’ salary fund is likewise limited to 
$15 per census child or $175 pey school. i.,ow 
teaclmra' wages arc the result of such limita- 
tions. 

Educational Conditions, — The state is es- 
sentially rural and agricultural, and the largo 
number of small schools which must be main- 
tained is probably tho cause of tiie low expen- 
diture. Of tho total population about 75 per 
cent live ill country districts, and only about 10 
per cent lived in tho seventeen cities of over 
8000 inhabitants. Of tho total population 
99.4 per cent are wliite, and about 85 per cent 
are native born. The foreign-born are cliicfiy 
Germans, Scandinavians, and English. Tlio 
state Consequently has no negro problem or 
foreign problem to deal with. The perecutage 
of illiterates in the total population, ten years 
of age or over, was but 2,3 per cent, which, \Yith 
Nebraska, was tho lowest of any state in the 
Umou. The compulsory attenuanco la^Y re- 
quires that all children between seven and 
fourteen must attend school for sixteen weeks 
if physically and mentally capable and if living 
within two miles of a schoolhouse. Privalo 
and parochial schools must innko attendanee 
reports, Any school corporation may appoint 
a truant officer, but the means provided for 
enforcing the law arc not such as to ensure any 
adequate enforcement. 

In addition to the regular cleiucntnry school 
instruction, a number of counties provide some 
instruction in agriculture; about thirty cities 
and towns maintain kindergartens; a rapidly 
increasing number report instruction in mun- 
wal training; and in domestic science. School 
libraries exist in all schools, and each school 
corporation must devote from five to fifteen 
cents per census child to tlic purchase of 
boohs fox the school library. Tho law pro- 
vides that the Bil)le shall not be excluded from 
tho schools of the state, or from any state in- 
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aiitiition, and readings irom Uio Bib\e \vith a 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer by the teacher 
and school is authorized. 

Teachers and Training. -- The state main- 
tuins one large and well-organized normal school 
for the professional training of teachers, which 
has a little over 200 graduates annually. In 
addition to the state normal school, n number 
oi collcgeB assist the stale in the pTCparatlon 
of teachers, being accredited for this purpose 
by the State Educational Board of Examiners, 
which is RUthoriaed to inspect and accredit 
such institutions, and to determine the condi- 
tions under which the graduates of these in- 
stitutions may receive teachers’ certificates. 
Normal training classes in high schools were 
authorized in 1911, and in time they will add 
materially to the number of traiJicd teachers in 
the state. AU teachers' certificates are issued 
by the state. 

Secondary and Higher Education. — Graded 
schools and high schools are to be found in all 
the cities and larger towns, and also in many 
of the independent districts and consolidated 
townships. The state is well supplied with 
high schools. No state or county aid is given 
to tliem, each being maintained by local taxa- 
tion. Although provision exists in the law for 
forming county high schools, few have been 
formed, and the law has not been regarded as 
successful. 

The University of low^a (q.v.) at Iowa City, 
opened in 1855, and the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College (q.v,) at Ames, opened in 18G8, 
form the culnii nation of the public school sys- 
tem of the state. The state also maintains 
the Iowa Industnal (reformatory) School for 
Boys at Eldora; the Girls’ Industrial (reform- 
atory) School at Mitchelvillc; the Iowa Col- 
lege for the Blind at Vinton; the low'ft School 
for the Deaf at Council Bluffs; and the Iowa 
Institute for Feeble-Minded Children at Glcn- 
woocl. E. P. C. 
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IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, lA. — 
Sec OlUNNELU COLLBOE, GlUNKELL, I A, 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, lA. — 
An agricultural and mechiinicnl arts college for 
men and w'omen founded by act of the .state 
legisiaturo in ISoS. In the following year a 


farm of 640 acres was purchased for the use of 
the college. In 1862 the General Assembly 
accepted the land grant offered by Congress 
for the establishment of agricultural and me- 
chanical arts colleges. By a state act of 1882 
provision \va.s made for giving n necessary 
liberal education in addition to the purely 
specialized courses. The entrance require- 
ments are fifteen units. The college offers 
four five-year courses in ongineering and four- 
teen four-year courses in engineering, tho dif- 
fcTcnt branches of nghcultme, veteiinaTy 
medicine, general science, and homo economics, 
all leading to degrees. The faculty consists of 
eighty-eight professors; there aro eighty-four 
instructors and assistants. In 1011, 2307 stu- 
dents were enrolled in different courses, iiiclui 
ing short winter cour.sc.s and music. 

IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY, IOWA CITY, 
lA. — A coeducational institution forming an 
integral part of the public educational system 
of the state. An act establishing the univer- 
sity in Iowa City was passed in 1847, but tho 
opening was poslpoued, until 1855, Until 
ISCO only a normal depart ment was maintained. 
Subsequently the following departments, now 
colleges, were added: law (1808); modieine 
(1870); liomoeopathic medicine (1870); den- 
tistry (1882); pharmacy 0885); graduate 
(1005); applied science (1905). Since 1909 
the university, together with tho State Teachers’ 
College and tho State College of Agriculture 
and ^Icchanical Arts, is under tho control of 
the State Board of Education. The uiiivensity 
])lant consists of thirty buildings on a campus 
of fifty neros. The iiicomo is derived from 
invested funds and state appropriations. The 
university wnis among the first to organize 
university c.xtciision courses hi dilTcrcnt parts 
of tiio state, a inovement whicli lias met with 
success. Students are admitted on satisfying 
the entrance requirements of fifteen units. 
The usual university degrees arc granted by tho 
institution, Tho total enrollment iu ail de- 
partments in 1909-1010, including summer 
scs.sionj was 23.^2, The faculty consists of 
sixty-inno mem hers of professorial rank and 
150 Instructors of other grades. 
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IOWA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MT, 
PLEASANT, lA. — A eoeiUiealiimni bislliii- 
tion founded in 1842 us the Mt, Pleasant 
Collegiate Inslitule; (lie present title was 
atlopted in 1854. It Is under, the ftu.spicea 
of t(ie Alothodist Kpiseoprd Church. Tlie 
university maintains an aciulcniy, college of 
libera! arts, normal, mii.sie, and commercial 
depart inents. The entrance rcquin?ments are 
fifteen unlta. The college, an the eomplciion 
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of appropriate courses, grants the degrees of their place to have been taken by the bards 
B.S., and Ph.B. There is a faculty and brehons, who were probably their direct, 
of twcnty^cight members. gradually chriatianixed, successors. Wo know 

that, 8ule by side with the colleges of the early 
IRELAND, EDUCATION IN. — Early His- clergy, there flourished, perhaps in a more 
-tory. — Under the Druids, — In the most informal way, the purely Irish schools of tlio 

valuable information given by Cfflsar about the bards and brehons, but though, thanks to the 

druids (see Druids, Schools op the) there is very numerous lives of early saints, a great deal 
much which may be almost certainly trans- is known about the Christian colleges, Hltlo 
f erred to the earliest teachers and schools of can be discovered with certainty about the 

Ireland. The Irish term for a druid was bardic institutions, which represented some- 

drai, modern draoi (d^rce), but its genitive is thing much more antique than even the very 
druadx from whence no douot the Latin druidU. earliest schools of the Christians. Unlike the 
The Irish druids were the learned class in early Christian schools, however, they do not seem 
Ireland, as they were in Gaul. They were the until the end of the sixth century to have been 
lawyers, poets, astronomers, and instructors centered in a fixed locality or in a cluster of 
of youth, and are intimately connected with all houses, but to have been peripatotic. The 
early Irish history and fiction, bardic scholars appear to have grouped them- 

Tho invading Milesians had, according to selves rather round personalities than localities 
Irlsli legend, three druids with thom in their and to have wandered freely over the entire 
ships, one of them the poet Amergin. They country, gladly supported by the people. From 
continue to be frequently mentioned, down to what must have originally been the druidic 
the times of the early Irish Saints. They are school wo can see gradually emerging the poet, 
met with not only as teachers or tutors, but the brehon, and the historian. At first a 
also as ambassadors and spokesmen. Kings pool was by virtue of his office a judge, and 
were sometimes druids; so were poets. Tho there is an interesting account of how through 
word, indeed, seems to have been used with their predilection for technical language which 
much laxity in early Ireland, and they do not none but Ihcmselvca^ could understand they 
seem there to have formed a definitely estab- lost this privilege in Coiioy MacNessan’s 
lished order or caste, still less a regular sacrificial time, shortly before the Cliristinn era {Ithche 
priesthood, as they did upon the Continent; Texic^ III, B, 1, pp. 187 ”204). But wo lack 
nor does there appear anything to connect them exact data to show how and when the historian, 
in any way with human sacrifice. In the the poet, and tho brchoii dift'erentiated them- 
Latin lives of the Saints the word druid is selves from the more primitive druid. Tho 
generally translated by magus. Some of the brehon and historian were frequently united in 
early saints appear to have lived on fair terms the same person, for where the lawgiver's 
with them. judgments concerned, as they so frequently 

When tiic druid died out as a druid is doubt- did, the holding of tribal land by virtue of 
ful; tho word evidently had an evil sound in the descent, it \vas almost necessary for him to be a 
cars of the early Christians, and, wJiilc much tribal historian as well as a lawgiver; and as 
of tiic druids' teaching and school organization much of both tribal genealogy and law \vas 
must have been cjuietly perpetuated, they enshrined in verse, he Jiad to know something 
themselves either disappeared or else silently about this as well. The poets, however, 
adapted themselves to the changes introduced were not necessarily historians or judges, 
by Christianity. The dootrino of metem- They were a class in themselves, and they 
psychos!^ which was so vigorously insisted were at one time so numerous and so insolent 
upon in Gaul (c/. Cffisar ReWo (?aWco, VI, 14) that they constituted an intolerable burden 
was perfectly familiar to the early Irish, as upon the country. Three separate attempts 
saga^ after saga shows us, though there is (Keating's History ^ and MacFirbis’a Geneal^ 
nothing to prove that tho Irish druids elevated ogies) wore made to get rid of them; but 
it into a doctrine to be taught in the schools each time they found refuge in the northern 
with the deliberate ethical purpose of making province of Ulster. At length at the end of 
men valiant. Again the early books of the the sixth century, a period when, according to 
Brehon law (and the druids appear to have the Irish historian Keating (//isfory, O'Ma- 
been the first brehons or judges) contain many hony's translation, p. 446), nearly one third of 
curious teachings about the heavenly bodies, the free tribes or patrician families had em- 
the colors of the various winds, and the like, braced poetry as a pursuit, a determined effort 
things about which, as Ctesar tells us, tho was made by King Acdh MacAininirecIi to 
Gaulish druids taught also. There arc many shake off their incubus. He held a great con- 
othcr indications that tlio Gaulish and the veiitioii of all Ireland at Dmim Ccat, near 
Irish druids had much in common, as the chief Limavaddy. in the north of Ireland, to dis- 
teachers of their respective nations. cuss several matters of importance, not the 

Schools of the Bards and Brehons. — With least of which was tho banishment of the poets, 

the gradual abolition of paganism in Ireland It was tlic intervention of St. CohimciUe, a 
the druidic name seems to have died out, and poet himself, who saved the bardio institution 
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from extinction or banislimcnt on this occa- 
sion. The numbers, however, were cut down 
to a mere tithe of what they had been. The 
High King, tlio kings of the provinces, the 
chiefs of each territory, and the lords of each 
sub district were nil allowed to keep their own 
Ollnmh (oUav) or chief poet. None, except 
those specially sanctioned, were to be allowed 
to pursue a bardie calling. On the other 
hand, the order was compensated for this in 
another way. Their uncharteved freedom and 
licentious wanderings were cheeked, but they 
now became for the first time possessors of 
fixed property and of local .stability. DLslinct 
public estates in land were set aside for their 
inaintonancoj and they were obliged in return 
to give public instruction to all comers in the 
learning of the day. Rathkenry in Meath 
and Masroc in Cavan are particularly men- 
tioned as bardic collogG.s then founded, where 
any of the youth of Ireland could acquire a 
knowlcdgo of history and tho sciences. The 
High King, the provincial kings, and the sub- 
kings were all obliged (MacFirfcis Mb., Book 
of Genealogies, Preface) by law to set apart a 
certain portion of land for the poet of the terri- 
tory to bo hold by him free of rent, and a law 
was passed making the persons and jiroperty 
of the poets sacred. At the same time tho 
amount of rewards which they were allowed to 
receive for their poems was legally settled. 
From this time for ward j for nearly 1000 years, 
the bardic colleges, as distinct from^ the eccle- 
siastical, taught poetry, law, and history, and 
educated the lawyers, judges, and poets of 
Ireland. 

There were two kinds of poets, the file 
(jlHa) and the bard, tho first boing the most 
important. The legal price of his poems was 
much greater than that of the bard. There 
were seven grades of file, differently named 
and of different dignity. In his first year tho 
file had to learn fifty Ogams, and straight 
Ogam.s amongst them. Ho had to learn the 
grammar, called uraicepl na n-eigsine, with its 
preface, and tliat part of the book called 
reuneanna, or course.^, with twenty (Hachis 
(story-lays?), six meters, and other things. 
The original course of stiiay seems to have been 
taken in seven grades, but afterwards it lasted 
for at least twelve years or more (O’ Curry 
Ms, Materials, p. 290). Compare with this 
Cmsar'a statement about some of tho Druids’ 
pupils continuing their study for twenty yenrs. 
The lughest poet was called an Ollamh {oUav) 
and the annalists give the obituaries of the 
arch-ollainha as if they were so many princes. 
When a poet had at last, aHcr twelve or twenty 
years of study, worked himself up through all 
the lower degrees and had attained tho rank 
of ^ an Ollamh, his knowledge, amongst other 
things, included the following. He knew three 
hundred and fifty dififerent kinds of versifi- 
cation, ho was able to recite and coordinate 
two hundred and fifty Prime Stories and one 


hundred Secondary ones, Tlie ancient and 
fragmentary Mss. (Irische Teicte, III, Heft 1) 
ill which these details are preserved not only 
give the names of the meters which tho poet 
had to know, but have nctuiilly preserved 
examples of between two and three hundred of 
them, taken from dineront ancient poems, 
almost all of which have long since perished, 
Nearly all the textbooks used in tho career of 
the old Irish poet during his twelve years’ 
course arc lost, and with them have gone tho 
particulars of one of the most unique and inter- 
esting civilizations in Europe. The bards, 
who were not nearly so important as the files 
were divided into two groat classes, the Saor 
and Daor, or patrician and plebeian bards. 
There were eight grades in each class, each 
having a title and honor of his own. Each 
of these sixteen classes had his own peculiar 
meters, and the lower bard was not allowed 
to encroach upon the meters snored to the bard 
next in rank. The elaborateness of the system 
they evolved, tho prodigious coniplcxity of tho 
rules, tho subtlety and intricacy of tlieir poetical 
code are astounding, as was also tho number 
of people who followed the profession of poet. 

It was not until the Northmen (who first 
invaded the peaceful shores of Ireland at tho 
close of tho eighth century) had laid 'waste 
tlio country and thrown everything into the 
wildest confusion, that the distinction between 
the hard and the file was lost. 

The Great Christian Schools. — St. Patrick 
(died 493?) and the early Christians of the 
fifth century spent most of their labor upon tho 
conversion of pagans and the building of 
churches. Columcillc (621--697) and the lead- 
ing qhuTchmen of tho sixth ceutviry had ioisuTO 
to give themselves up to the foundation of 
monastic institutions and the conduct of 
schools. By tho middle of this century Ire- 
land found itself dotted all over with schools, 
monasteries, colleges, and other foundations 
belonging to the Christian community, and 
books had already multiplied to a marvelous 
extent. The three patron Saints of Ireland, 
Patrick, Bridget, and Columcillc had estab- 
lished their schools at Armagh, Kildare, and 
Iona. After them St. Edna, whom Dr. Henley 
{freland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars, p. 
104) calls one of the fathers of monastic life in 
Ireland, settled down finally about the year 483 
on the rocky and nearly inaccessible Island of 
Aron M<5fr, and ho was the first of tlic holy men 
who won for it the appellation of Aran of the 
Saints. Hero he was visited by many other 
celebrated men, among them by Brendan the 
Voyager j whose wanderings, under the title of 
Navigaiio Brendani, became bo celebrated later 
on througjiout medieval Europe. To him 
came St, Finnian, of Clonard, kno^vn later as 
the Tutor of the Saints of Erin,” Pinninn of 
Moville, Ciarau of Clonmacnois, Jnrlath of 
Tuam, and Carthach of Lis more. It is said 
that even St. Columcillc himself in his youth 
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Bought Aran to hold converse with him. 
St. Finninn'a school at Clonard, hard by the 
river Boync» was founded about the year 520r 
and even during his own lifetime became a 
great institution, and throe thousand students 
are said to have gathered round it. It con- 
tinued to grow in wealth and dignity until the 
ninth century, but after that time Ireland was 
in the throes of the Norse invasion, and it was 
lundered and destroyed twelve times, and 
urnt down whollv or in part no less than 
fourteen times. Clonfcrt on the Shannon was 
another great college, founded by Brendan tho 
Navigator, and it is said to have produced three 
thousand monks, Pursa, whose visions were 
known all over Ireland, Britain, and Prance, 
and no doubt (through Bcdc*s Hi$iory) to 
Dante, wfls a grand nephew and pupil of 
Brendan. Even a greater school than Cion- 
fort was that founded by St. Ciaran, the car- 
penlcr^ssoo, about the year 544 atClonmacnois, 
at a curve in the Shannon near Athlone. This 
college was resorted to impartially by all tho 
various tribes of Ireland, and the most diver- 
gent races both from the North and South gave 
it assistance and buried their dead in its shade, 
so that it became the greatest university in 
Ireland, and produced some of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars. But, like every other homo 
of Irish civilization, it fell a prey to tho bar- 
l)arians. The Northmen plundered it or burnt 
it, or both) on ten separate occasions. Bangor 
on Belfast Loii^h founded by Comgall, the 
friend of OoluinciUe, between 550 and 500, was, 
after Armagh, the greatest school in tho nor- 
thern province, " a noble institution," said 
St. Bernard (Life of Si Malacky). Cohim- 
banus, who evangelized large portions of Bur- 
gundy and Lombardy, St, Gall, tho evangelizer 
of Switzerland, and Dungal, the astronomer, 
wore all disciples of this collogo. St. Bernard 
says that the northern pirates slew as many as 
nine hundred of the inhabitants of Bangor. 
Other grcJat institutions were Moville at the 
head of Strangford Lough in the County Down, 
founded by St. Finiiian, who was born some 
time before a.d. 600, Clonenagh in Queen’s 
County, founded by St. Pintan, Glenclalough, 
founded by St. Kevin, Lismore, the groat 
college of southeast Ireland, founded by 
St. Carthach, Cork College, founded by St, 
Pinnbar, the school of Ross in Southwest 
Munster, founded by St. Fachtna, Innisf alien, 
founded upon an exquisite site on the lower 
lake of Killarney by St. Pinan, and Iniscaltra, 
on an island in Lough Derg, founded by Co- 
lumba of Tcrryglass, who died in 552. In addi- 
tion to these, a great number of lesser schools 
existed, and they were orowded with students 
not only from Ireland, but from foreign lands, 
Bede tells us of the crowds of Anglo-Saxons 
who flocked over into Ireland during the plague 
about the year C64, and how they were all 
warmly welcomed by the Irish, who took care 
that they should be provided ^v^th food every 


day without payment on their part, that they 
should have books to read, and that they should 
receive gratuitous instruction from Irish mas- 
ters, Aldhclni, abbot of Malmesbury (a cor- 
ruption of Macl-dubh’s-bury, Mabldubh, its 
founder, having been nn Irisliman), tolls us 
that, while the great school at Canterbury was 
by no means overcrowded, the English swarmed 
to tho Irish schools like bees. The office of 
St. Cathaldus states that the school of Lismore 
was visited by Gauls, Angles, Scotti, Teutons, 
and scholars from other neighboring nations. 
The same was true of Cion mac nois and other 
foundations. 

The original design of the founders of these 
schools may have been the propagation of the 
Christian religion, but it is certain that almost 
from the very first they taught the heathen 
classics and tho Irish language side by side 
with scriptural and theological studies. All the 
knowledge of the time appears to have been 
taught through the medium of the Irish lan- 
guage, not merely theology but arithmetic, 
rhetoric, poetry, hagiography, natural science 
as then understood, grammar, chronology, 
astronomy, Greek, and even Hebrew. " In 
Ireland," sums up M. Darmcstcter (English 
Siti(lics)f "tho Classic tradition to all appear- 
ances dead in Europe burst into full flower." 
"The Renaissance began in Ireland seven 
hundred years before it was known in Italy"; 
and again " at one time Armagh, the religious 
capital of Christian Ireland, was ’the metrop- 
oliB of civilization." " In the next (sixth) 
century," saj^s Babington (Fallacies of Race 
Theories^ p. 122), tho old eiiltuvc lands had to 
turn for some little light and teaching to that 
remote and lately barbarous land {of Ireland)," 

The Greek languagCj ail knowledge of which 
may be said to have died out on tho Continent 
(" had elsewhere absolutely vanished " says 
M. Damestoter), was widely studied in Ire- 
land. There is a Greek Ms. of the Psalter, 
written in Sediilius’a, own hand (he was Abbot 
of Kildare about 820), now preserved in Paris; 
and at least a dozen other Greek texts written 
by Irish monks aro preserved elsewhere in 
Europe, The knowledge of Greek, says Pro- 
fessor Sandy s, in his History of Classical 
Sckolarshipi which had almost vanished in the 
West was so widely dispersed in tho schools of 
Ireland that if any one knew Greek, it was 
assumed that ho must have come from that 
country," 

Irish Teachers on the ContinenL — From 
about COO to 860 A.n. was tho most barbarous 
and the darkest period of the Mukllo Ages 
upon the Continent, a period when all study, 
both classical and ecclesiastical, was at its very 
lowe.st ebb. It was at this period, especially 
toward its close, that tho Irish nation, by 
general acclavnotioiv the most cultured iu 
Europe, sent forth the swarms of scholars to the 
Continent to teach and preach and found 
monasteries and preside over schools. About 
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the year 800 Cambrai was a celebrated rally- 
ing place of theirs. “Not only Cambrai/* 
says M. Dorn Louis Gougaud {Les Chr6tiennes 
celtiques, p, 289), “but also Rheims, Soissons, 
Laon, and Li6gc, had at one and the same 
period colonics of Irishmon.*' At Laon, in- 
deed, thanks to the eiTorts of the crudito 
Hibernians, it became for a while the fashion to 
dabble in Greek. “ Bishop Hincmar tried it, 
and more, he who did not know hia own lan- 
guage — according to his uncle Hincmar of 
Rheims — prided himself upotv learning to 
apeak in Irish** ( Uincinar apuscxiluvi LV Capi- 
tidorU 7 nf quoted by Gougaiid). “ If/* says 
M. Gougaud, “ wo consult the evidence given 
by their contemporaries concerning the learned 
men that had come amongst them out of Ii»e- 
iand, we must acknowledge that they all show 
that they are conscious of being greatly in their 
debt for the progi’css realized in their studies, 
Irish knowledge is In their eyes something apart 
from nil else, and -worthy of their most pom- 
pous encomuims ” (p. 293). 

But with the evil days of the Vikings came 
change. The ancient monasteries, slmncs, 
schools, ami colleges, and all settled institu- 
tions of society offered to the fierce Norsemen 
the first objects of onslaught, and the shrines 
of the churciics, above all, promised them 
plunder. For two centuries they made, to 
quote the words of the nlmost contemporary 
Irish historian, “fipoil-lnnd and sword-land 
and conquered land of hov, ravaged her chief- 
tainrics and her privileged Churches and her 
sanctuaries, and they rent her shrines and her 
reliquaries and her books, and demolished 
her beautiful ornamented temples — in a word, 
although thoYcwore ai\ hundred sharp, ready, 
cool, and never-rusting brazen tongues in each 
head and an luindved garrulous loud unceasing 
voices from each tongue, they could never 
relate or enumerate all the Gael suffered in 
common, both men and women, laity and 
clergy, noble and ignoble, from these valiant 
wrathful purciy-pngan people’* (TVors oj lha 
Gael and Gallt p. 61). One aim of the Norse- 
men was to destroy all learning.^ “ It was not 
all owed/' writes Jventing, “ to give instruction 
in letters ... No scholars, no clerics, no books, 
no holy relics were i eft in Church or monastery, 
through dread of them. Neither bard nor 
philosopher nor musician pursued his wonted 
profession in the land ** (Keating’s nislary). 

On the afternoon of Good Friday, Apr, 13, 
in tho year of our Lord 1011, the dream of a 
Scandinavian kingdom in Ireland was shat- 
tered forever by the crushing defeat of Clontnrf, 
whore, however, fell tiie King of Ireland, his 
son and heir, and his son's son and heir, leav- 
ing the monarchy greatly imperiled and tho 
High- Kingship thrown open, as it were, to 
competition — to any one who was powerful 
enough to \vro.st it to himself. Nevertheless 
the succeeding century and a half witnessed a 
great revival of art and learning, of schools 


and scholarships. The hooks “ drowned *’ by 
the Northmen were rewritten in the languago 
of the period, tho clmrclic.s and monaster- 
ies rebuilt, tho schools repcopled, tho barda 
and hrehons reinstated, and some of the old 
civilized ' polity brought back. Even before 
the battle of Clontnrf, King Brian )iad sent 
emissaries " to buy books beyond the sea and 
the ^rcat ocean,*' because, says tiio history, 

“ then' writings and their books in every church 
and in every sanctuary where they were had 
been burnt and thrown into water by tho 
plunderers'' (IFors oJ Ike Gael a7\d Gall), It 
is from tho brief period of eomimrntive rest 
succeeding tho battle of Clontarf that tho 
most important relies of Celtic literature now 
.in tho world date. 

Tho Irish still continued, liowcvcr, to travel 
and preach. In 1076 they founded tho great 
monastery of Ratishon. TJiat of St. James 
they completed in 11 IL Tliejr arc now to ho 
found as far afield as Bulgaria and Poland. 
They founded the Monastery of Wurzburg in 
1134, Nuremberg in 1140, Constaiiz in 1142, 
St. George in^^ieima, in 1166, Eichstiidt in 1183, 
St. Maria in Vienna in 1200, and scores of othcr.s. 

The Norman Ini’fision and Irish Learning, 
— One iiundred and fifty-five years after il\o 
battle of Clontarf, that is to say, in May. 1159, 
appeared the first Norman invaders; and these 
repeated, though pcrlmps in a milder form, 
tho liavoc and plunder of tho Northmen. By 
the close of tho century they had established 
themselves over Ireland. Then commenced 
that permanent warfare between tho English 
and the Irish which rendered all literary scho- 
lastic and artistic advancement practicall}^ 
impossible. Ireland became, to use a graphic 
expression of the Four Musters, a “ trombliag 
sod." “ Since tho Norman invasion,” wrote 
tho late Miss Stokes, the highest authority upon 
this subject, “ tho native character of Ireland 
has best found cxiwession in her music. No 
work of purely Celtic Art, whether in ilhiminn- 
tioii of the sacred writings or in gold or bronze 
or stono was wrought by Irish hands nClcv that 
century.” 

The exact position of learning and of educa- 
tion during the four centuries which ^ollo^y arc 
very obscure. The Normans almost invariably 
attacked church and monastic property, ns 
being generally tiic least vigorously defended. 
They deliberately quenched the holy firo 
which had burned unceasingly in tho slirino 
of iSt, Bridget from the iiftl) centujy onrvard, 

‘*Thp bimi> which onco shone in Kihlnre’a hniy fnno 

And burnt through long ngesof darkneaa nnd Btorin,*‘ 

and generally set themselves from tho first 
against nativo Irish institutions, monasteries, 
schools, nnd colleges, both in church and state. 
They established churches aihl sanctuaries of 
their own, and to these institutions no nativo 
Irishman was to be admitted. Gradually, 
however, the bulk of tho Normans becaino 
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largely assimilated with the Irish. They soon 
gave up talking Norman-Eronch, and spoke and 
wrote only in Irish. The schools of the hards 
and brehons which existed throughout tho 
island supplied them, as they did the Gaels, with 
their family poets, and ns most of them ad- 
hered to the Brohon law as proper and more 
suitable to their surroiiiidings than tho Eng- 
lish, they no doubt were (fopendont largely 
upon the IiiaW schools fev their judges and his- 
torians also. In most or all of these schools, 
Latin was spoken as a second language. 
Every one of any education at all in Ireland 
spoke it fluently, and through it the Irish, 
cut off from England by the perennial war 
between tho two nations, kept in the close.st 
touch with tho Continent. ‘‘ They speakc 
Latino like a vulgar language learned in their 
schooles of Lcachcraft and Law wdioreat they 
begin children and holde on sixteene or twentio 
yearca,” Nvroto Campion in 1674, *' I have no 
doubt/' writes tho Right Hon. Mr. Justice 
Madden in his book on the Cfassicol Lcarninj? 
inlrelaiid (Dublin, 1908. p. 43), “ that the use of 
Latin as a written and spoken language out- 
side the Palo is a survival from the centuries 
during which Ireland was tho University of 
Western Europe." 

Irish Schools under Elizabeth mid her Suc- 
cessors. — Elizabeth’s wars did much to break 
up tho power of the native Irish and with them 
their schools and institutiona, ^ Their mon- 
asteries had, whenever tho English could get 
at them, been already secularized by her 
father, Henry VI 11, and tho collegiate estab- 
lishments connected with thorn broken up. 

It was the deliberate policy of tho English 
to destroy all the schools and institutions of 
tlie native Irish and to kill or banish their 
learned men, especially the poets. In tho Pale, 
however, and in those parts of Ireland where 
the English plantation held there wero some 
good grammar schools conducted on English 
lines which were not interfered with, and some 
of thoir best scholars went on to Oxford or 
Cambridge, generally Oxford, At ono time 
groat numbers of native Irish went there, too, 
but they wero soon prohibited by law from 
availing themselves of this means of education, 
as Mrs. Green has shown in her Making of 
Ireland and its Uitdoing, Tho most ferocious 
laws of all were passed against tho unfortunate 
poets, and many of them were hanged, James I 
followed tho same policy. Under him the 
native schools seem to have been ruthlessly 
closed by Usshcr, who became. Inter on, the 
Protestant Primate, on the convenient ground 
that the teachers did not conform to the 
established religion. Yet some of the bardie 
schools and of those of the brehons continued 
pirrcptitiously to exist, though in ever decreas- 
ing numbets and with diminishing pTcstlgo, 
until the first Quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, When the Confederate Irish rose to 
arms in 1042, they strove to reestablish their 


native schools, and wc find Rory O’ More, the 
close friend of Owen Roc O’Neill, writing to 
Brussels and urging that the " learned and 
religious fathers " at Louvain should hasten 
over to Ireland with their Irish printing presses 
so as to open an Irisli school “ before Flan 
MaeEgan dies," This MacEgan was an emh 
nent brelion and head of a celebratcci school 
of law and history in Lower Ormond nt the 
time. The sword of GromwcU, however, put 
au end to this dream. 

The bardic school, to follow the description 
of them given in tho Memoirs of Clannekardt 
printed in London, 1722, was usually a group 
of low whitewashed buildings lying in tho 
Imllow of a secluded valley or shut in by a 
thick, sheltering wood, far removed from human 
traffic and the noise and bustle of the great 
world. It had few apertures. ^ Each student 
as ho arrived was assigned a windowless room 
to himself witli no other furniture than a couple 
of chairs, a clothes rail, and a bed. Those 
sUulenta who dul not know nil about tho in* 
tiicacics of the Irish metrical system, its 
syllabirication,^ quartans, concord, correspond- 
ence, termination, union, laws of uudatioii, eto., 
were turned over to tho inferior professors. 
After breakfast the students, having boon 
allotted a thonie, returned each to h\B warm bub 
perfectly dark compartment to throw them- 
selves each upon his l)Gd, to think or compose 
until supper hour, when a servant enme round 
with candles for each to write down what he 
had composed. They were then called lo- 
go tlicr into the §reat hall and handed their 
written compositions to the professors, and 
chatted and amused themselves till bedtime. 
Tho schools always broke up on tho 25th 
of March, and the holidays lasted for six 
months. Only moinbevs of bardic (amilica as 
a rule wero admitted to the bardic scIiooIb, and 
poetry as a profession ran very largely in special 
clans, thus tending from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century to become in a way horedb 
tary, TlieO’Dalys were perhaps tlic principal 
poetic family of Ireland, but there were over a 
score of other fainille.s who followed poetry as a 
profession or from hereditary insUuofc, as tho 
O’Clearys, O'Coffeys, O’ Higgins, Wards, etc. 

Elizabeth having extirpated, so far as her 
ower extended, both bards and brehons, and 
roken up the native Irish schools, set about 
giving the Anglo-Irish, the plan ters, and Prot- 
estants a university of their own in Dublin. 
To do this, she founded Trinity College, which 
has now flourished as a great scat oi learning 
for over three luuulrcd years, supported, how- 
ever, largely by the lands plimdcrcd by the 
Queen from native Irish institutions,^ (See 
Dublin UNiVERsrrv.) James I and his suc- 
cessor followed this up by founding a number 
of Royal Schools," evidently intended as 
feeders to the new college, — Portora, Ennia- 
killen in 1618, Armagh and Dungannon in 
1627, and others. Peter Lombard, the Catho- 
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lie Archbishop of Armagh, who died in 1625, Modem Period. — Primary Educaiion. — 
(1 escribes in his Commentary on the Kingdom The cradle of Irish, and in a sense of English 
0 / Ireland^ published on the Continent, in Latin, and Scotch, primary education, in the modern 
how it liad been the steady policy of the Eng- acceptance of the term, is to bo found in a 
lisli government to out off all education from large school founded in Dublin in 1780. (For 
the native Irish, even before the diReronce in this school were built, in 1798, the premises 
religion brought about by the Reformation used to this day by the West Dublin Model 
gave them nn additional excuse for doing so. Schools.) Hero was devised a monitorial 
And when the University, so long and so anx- system, similar to that afterwards connected 
iously sought for by the natives, was at last with the names of Bell and Lancaster, and here 
founded indigenarxmif nt the expense took origin the principle of educating the poor 

of the native Inhabitants, most capacious, without religious interference, 
most splendid.” in the shape of Trinity College, A quarter of a century later, in 181 1, the 
Dublin, and tliey saw themselves excluded from success which had attended the experiment 
it nominally on rcHgioua grounds, their indigna- encouraged the formation, on n national scale, 
tion knew no bounds. But indignation availed of the ” Society for the Education of the Poor ” 
them little. When they backed it with their better known as the Kildare Place Society. ■'' 
swords, Cromwell bent them, and their last state They proposed to cover Ireland with schools, 
was rendered worse than their forrner one. open to nil, and interfering with tlic religion of 
Tho Restoration and the short-lived rule of none. ^ Their fundamental principle was that 
James II did not avail very much to reinstate tho Bible, as common to all sections of Chris- 
Irish learning or Irish schools. The period tians, should be read daily, but without note or 

was too short and tho times too troublous, comment. A commission on education ap- 

Then came the defeats at the Boy no and Augh- pointed in 1806. in its final report published 
rim and tho treaty of Limerick in 1691. After in 1812, indorsed the principles of tho society, 
this, all hopes were shattered. The era of tho and. in 1816^ Mr., afterwards Sir Robert, 
Penal Laws against Catholics commenced, and Peel, then Chief Secretary, considered that tho 
as almost all the native Irish were Catholics, recommendations of tho commissioners could 
they were practically deprived of all education, best be carried into operation by parliamentary 
Henceforth, so far as the education of the grants to the Kildare Place Society, The wort 
native Irish, who were the vast bulk of tho Irish of these pioneers, affecting as it has done, in ft 
population, is conoorned. it is as an organized marked dogrcc, England and Scotland, and to 
thing nonexistent, picked up furtively at home some extent each of the colonies, deserves 

or illegally acquired abroad. Stories are told fuller recognitiou than it has yet received, 

of ohiTdren deprived of books learning their Here only the barest outlines are possible, 
letters on their fathers' tombstonea. Tho The whole machinery of education had to bo 
possession of an Irish Ms. might easily involve called into existence ab initio. As has always 
the owner in serious trouble or seiid him to been the case in Ireland, the demand for knowl- 
prison. Many valuable books were buried or edge was keen, but the means for satisfying it 

built up in walls. It was in a wall that tho were crude. It is computed that perhaps 

great valuable old Irish Ms,, tho Booh of Lis- five thousand sohools of all kinds existed, 

wore, was found during the last century. There but bo wretched were they commonly that 

were no native schools any longer existing ex- the term ^Miedge-achool ” (g.v.) was invented to 

eept those of the kind Inter known as Hedge- describe them. For the application of tho 

schools ( 5 .V.), where in fine weather tho chil- romedv. the society went vigorously to work, 

dren assembled under the hedges. Still, despite At Kildare Place they founded a model school 

indescribable educational hardships and priva- for the training of teachers, which w'on the 

tions, tho olassical tradition did not wholly die admiration of all — (sec Model Schools) 1 they 

out. Crofton Crokcr {Eesearches in the South published a series of schoolbooks which was 

of Ireland) at the beginning of tho last century largely used not only in Ireland, but in Eng- 

mentions that " among the peasantry classical land and Scotland; holding that without ft 

learning is not uncommon, and a tattered Ovid library no school was complete, they issued 

or Vergil may be found evon in the hands of at cheap rates a collection of works, instructive 

common labourers.” Far an account of these and entertaining, which had no rival at the 

hcdgc-schools ill later times, Crofton Crokcr and time, and in consequence went all over the 

Carletou may bo considted. But, to sum up world; with the help of tho sums voted by Par- 

briehy, from tho period of the battle of the liament, which rose to upwards of £30,000 a 

Boyne down to about tho year 1790, when year, building grants were made to encourage 

Catholics were at last admitted to matriculate and supplement the exertions of the localities, 

in Trinity College, though allowed none of its with the result that substantial schoolhousea, 

honors or emoluments, tho words “ educa- built commonly in accordance with plans fur- 

tiou” and “Ireland,” with regard to schools, nished by tho society, sprang up everywhere, 

colleges, or institutions, have no connection, Finally, a careful system of inspection wns 

except in so far as they concern the Anglo- planned, tho prototype, in many of its features, 

Irish and the Protestant population. D, H. of every subsequent system, and a staff of 
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inspectors trained for the purpose visited 
schools all over Ireland. 

TIio success which rewarded the society waa 
signal: 150 masters and GO mistresses left the 
Training School each year; the annual output 
of the “ Cheap Publications ” was 00*000; the 
society's schonls, which numbered 8 in 1816* 
had risen to 1021 in 1831; pupils to tho num- 
ber of 137,030 were in attendaiico, tho average 
per school being between 84 and 85, It is 
not surprising that, with such n record in view, 
distinguished visitors from other countries, 
oxpre.ssed their admiration and a])proval in 
th6‘ strongest terms. Profassor PjJJaiis 
prominent for his work on behalf of Scotch 
education, was of opinion that the Kildare 
Place Schools ^vcrc a hundred years ahead of 
those in Scotland. Tlie Count de Lastoyrie, 
in a letter still extant, pronounced tho model 
school the best in tho world. 

In 1831 the Kildare Place jSociety was suc- 
ceeded by the National Board. The fall was 
tho result of the strictncs.s witli wliich they eii- 
fatced tho rule which enjoined the reading of 
tlio Bible without note or comment. Tho rule 
was iiovor ])oi>\ilar; churchmen objected to tho 
prohibition of definite catechetical teaching; 
Homan Catholics received witli suspicion any- 
thing of tiic tialuTC of joint reiigions inslruc- 
tion; in 1827 the Commission of Educational 
Inquiry reported against the rule, and in 1829 
a select committee of the House of Coinmona 
rcoommended that Irish primary education 
should be intrusted to a board re.sponsiblc to 
Parliament, whose principle should be combined 
literary and separate religious instruction. 
The National Board, whoso constitution was 
framed in accordance ^Yith this recommenda- 
tion, met wiili violent and protracted opposi- 
tion. The Presbyterians were the first to 
move; quite satisfied themselves with tho Kil- 
dare Place Society, they re, seated what they 
considered a slight to the Bible, and in partic- 
ular they found fault with certain regulations 
for promoting combined instruction, which 
would force tiiom into joint action with Roman 
Caihohes. Churchmen were not long in fol- 
lowing. The absence of distinctive teaching 
had seemed to them a blemish in tho Kildare 
Plaee Society: the Society, however, Imd in- 
sisted on the reading of tho Bible, but tlic 
National Board not only made no such demand, 
but was even disposed to exclude from " school 
hours any lime which might be devoted to 
it.s study, ^ The result was an educational 
schism which lusted move than fifty years, awd 
at times threat enod tho very existence of the 
Board, For the prosecution of the attack the 
Church lOdu cation Soeh^ty was founded in 
1830. By adding definite denominationnl 
leaching to the Bible reading of th(‘ Kildare 
Pfacc Society, a new w'arinth of interest was 
evoked, and the income from voluntary sources 
rose as high as JC l.'),000, — more than Kildaro 
PhicG had cnioyed at tho height of its pros- 


perity . So numerous were their schools that, as 
late as the date of tho Powis Commission in 
1870, they were held to constitute n dangerous 
menace to the Board. The last to oppose were 
the Roman Catholics; satisfaction at the over- 
throw of Kildare Place made them disposed to 
welcome the National Board; for a time ovon 
the Christian Brothers placed their schools in 
connection. Roman Catholics, however, were 
not more favorable towards combined in- 
struction than tho other opponents, and when 
the Board early changed ** combined literary 
into “combined moral and literary “ by in- 
troducing for all A book of ^mplure 
their suspicions 'were aroused * and thoy lost no 
opportunity of giving publicity to their ob- 
jections; in particular, the Synod of Thurles in 
1852 openly denounced tho system of the 
Board. 

As the result of these attacks, many modifi- 
cations were introduced into the original con- 
stitution. Two call for mention Jierc, (1) 
Nou-vcsted Schools, as distinct from Schools 
Vested in the Board* were permitted* — a con- 
cession by wduch the principle of combined in- 
struction ^vas virtually abandoned, booauso, in 
n non- vested school, religious instruction can- 
not be given, ns of right, except by the denomi- 
nation with which it is connected. (2) A 
compulsory conscience clause was introduced 
wlicroby the teacher must send away during 
religious instruction pupils of differing beliefs. 
In consequence of these and other concessions, 
the Board, which began with an imdcnomina- 
tionalism more marked than that of Kildaro 
Place, became transformed into a denomma- 
tional system wdth a conscience clause, and 
na such it has completely solved the religious 
problem in connection with primary education 
m Ireland. 

Tho education given in national schools 
began on Kildaro Place lines, and the books of 
the society wore largely used. Gradually the 
Board prepared books of their own, and until 
lately no others were permitted. The tcachera 
were paid liy local contributions, by school 
foes, and by fixed salaries depending on their 
classification. In 1870 a modified system of 
payment by results was superadded. It lind 
the usual elfect of emphasizing tlic subjects or 
portions of subjects which brought fees, to the 
detriment of the rest. In 1900 the resulting 
system was abandoned, and a new method of 
paying the teachers was introduced. At this 
dale the amounts contributed by the localities 
were insignificant, and school fees had been 
abolished by the act of 1892. For purposes 
of salary, tbree grades were introduced, 
'I'cachors, who formerly rose l)y examination, 
are now promoted from the lo\ycst to the high- 
est grade by senjority and merit; they arc also 
awarded triennial increments for good service, 
and receive a pension which is arranged on a con- 
tributory l)asis, on retirement. The average in- 
comes from state sources are os follows'. — 
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PjllNClPAtia 

AB81STANT« 

Men 

Women | 

Afen 1 

n’flruc/i 

£112 

JCOU 

£81 

£C8 


In addition to the more ordinary branches, 
tlio curriculum includes singing, drawing, 
object lessons, physical drill, hand and eye 
training including kindergarten, elomentary 
science, cookery, and laundry. Instruction 
in these subjects has been much developed 
since 1900, and the same is true of Irish, which 
is now taught in 3060 schools to 180,000 chil- 
dren, as compared with 105 schools and 1825 
children in 1899. On the Slat of Dccomher, 
1909, there were 8401 schools in operation in 
connection with the National Board, In the 
following table the progress of primary educa- 
tion is shown from the Census Reports; — 



PnoponTiON Pku CeNP 
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7001 
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40 
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20 
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11 

7 
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SO 

33 
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IS 
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Higher Grade Schools, — The board, owing 
to tlie iimdcquflcy of the grant.% has hitherlro 
been unable to make satisfactory provision for 
the higher education of promising piipiis. 
tlie Roman Catholics, the Christian Brothers 
have done much to remedy this deficiency; for 
the Church of Ireland the scholarships of the 
Incorporated Society have discharged a similar 
office. 

The Trainii^ff of Teachers, — As wag scon 
above, the training of teachers in Ireland had 
attained to European celebrity under the Kil- 
dare Place Society, The National Board 
founded its college in Marlborough Street in 
1833. Till 1883 it remained the only govern- 
ment college; being undenominational, it met 
with little support from churchmen or Roman 
Cfttliohcs, ^ In 1883 tho English system of 
denominational collegGS was extended to 
Ireland, and specially favorable terms were 
granted in 1890 in order to place the new col- 
lege on a level with Marlborough Street, Thcro 
are now seven colleges, one of them being the 
old foundation of the Kildare Place Society, 
which, as the Church of Ireland Training Col- 
lege, bocfljne a government donoinimfcional 
college in 1884, 

Secondary or Intermediate Edmatmi. — The 
position of secondary, or, ns it is generally 
termed, Intermediate, Education, during the 
century previous to the Commission of 1885, 
may bo estimated by means of n passage from 
tlie commissioner’s Third Report. After draw- 


ing attention to the inadequacy of existing 
endowinents, they say "the subsequent course 
of our enquiries has confirmed our )}eHef tliat 
the provision for intermediate education in 
Irclftiul is wholly inadequate, and bears no just 
proportion to the provision for university 
and primary education.’* Unsatisfactory as 
the results were found to bo where the resources 
were 80 slender, the common mismanagcnient of 
the 07idowments made matters fstill worse. In 
striving to account for the failure of the Royal 
Schools, whose ciidowineiits were the largest 
in Ireland^ the commissioners were of opinion 
that ft pmnG eaiisc was to be found in the 
constitution of the supreme authority. In 
1813, as the result of tlie Commission of 
1788, the royal and other endowed schools, 
iverc placed midei* a nmviy formed boar<l, en- 
titled the Commissioners of Education in 
Ireland. Tho constitution of the board was 
such that tho coininissioncrs were not brouglit 
into contact with the schools, nor liad they 
direct interest in or control over them. But 
whatever the contributory causes may have 
been, the deficiencies of the intermediate schools 
ns ft whole wore nifirked. Duriiig tho last 
twenty-five years, however, a decided change 
has taken place, the credit for which is largely 
due to the Educational Endowments Com- 
mission^ 1885-1894, and to the Inter niediaic 
Education Board. The Royal Commissions 
reorganised the Commissi oners of Education, 
and perfected schemes for the management of 
upu'ards of 200 ciidowmonts. In nil thej’* flid 
they emphasized the importance of giving tlic 
localities a liG/initc share in tho control of tho 
schools, and made provision for dealing with 
neglect or incfiTiciency, Tho lutermcdiato 
Board represents an attempt of government 
to suhsi<uzc secondary education. Founded 
in 1878, and endowed with £1,000,000 out of 
the Iri.sh Church Surplus, its funds ivere in- 
creased by the local taxation (customs and 
excise) act of 1800, — a variable source of inconio 
against whose fiuctuations they have recently 
been guaranteed hy fixed sums included in tho 
estimate's. As originally constituted, the solo 
duty of the board was to hold examinations in 
centers all over Ireland, and to distribute its 
funds upoJi tho rc.siilks, the scliooJs receiving 
fees for each pupil who passed, and the pupils 
being rewarded with exhibitions and prizes. 
In 1900, in accordance with tho rocoinmciula- 
tions of ft royal commission, this enst-ifon 
system was modified, and extended powers 
w^ere grunted; in particular, provi.sioii w-as 
made (n) for introducing inspection, (b) for 
Arranging with tlm nowly formed Deportment 
of Agriculture for practical examinations in 
science, and (c) for the encouragement of spe- 
cialization. While few defend the methods 
of examination, and the imymont on in dividual 
results which arc indorsed by the acts under 
which tho board works, and while none can 
excuse the sluggiahiicas with which tlie required 
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funds are supplied by Parliament, there can bo 
no question as to tlie quickening power which 
the board has exercised. As an illustration, it 
may be mentioned that though inspootioii was 
approved in 1900, the appointment of inspectors 
Imd to be delayed till 1909 throueii lack of 
the necessary funds. The intermediate schools 
of Irclaiul fall under three main divisions; 
the old endowed schools which, for the most 
part, arc in Protestant hands; schools founded 
and managed by the dilToront Roman Catholic 
orders; and schools whicli are the result of 
private enterprise. In 1850 the income of 
fifty-four of the largest endowed schools 
was under £16,000, and in ninety towns with 
population of 2000 and upwards, there was no 
provision of any kind for secondary teaching. 
Since the establishment of the Intermediate 
Board, a sum wluch has averaged £50,000 has 
been distributed annually among the schools, 
in addition to the prizes and exhibitions 
whereby deserving pupils have been helped. 
How the work has grown, the following table 
will show : — 


NUMBER OF 8TUDBMTS WHO TRESENTEt) THEM- 
SELVES FOR EXAMINATION 



Boys 

Qtri.8 

Total 

1870 . . . 

2f03 

621 

2684 

1800 . , , 

0726 

2042 

1 7708 

1910 . . . 

7967 

3033 

. nooo 


The examinations in 1910 were held at 988 
centers, in 127 different localities. 

Technical and Oovmercial Edncaiion, — As 
early as 1841 the demand for education with a 
definite practical end took shape in the estab- 
lishment of an engineering school in connection 
with Trinity College, Dublin, — a step in 
which the Irish university gave the lead to both 
Oxford and Cambridge. In 1807 the Royal 
College of Science was founded with the specifio 
object of giving instruction in science as ap- 
plied to the iiuTustrial arts, especially mining, 
engineering, and agriculture. In 1900 a stop 
of much importance and fruitful in results was 
taken in the establishment of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and of technical instruc- 
tion. With the help of parliamentar 5 '' grants 
of upwards of £180,000 annually the depart- 
ment has been able to make progress in many 
directions, and hag taken a prominent part in 
the industrial revival of the twentieth century, 
lu many parts of Ireland special industries 
have been, promoted and helped; much atten- 
tion has been bestowed upon the improvmcnt 
of live stock; and, in particular, admirable 
work has been done in connection with agricul- 
ture. The aim has been to pltveo within general 
reach good technical knowledge of all subjects 
relating to agriculture. Local schools have 
been set up, and classes conducted in the 
most remote districts; itinerant instructors 


and field demonstrators have gone everywhere. 
With such kindred institutions as the Albert 
Agricultural College, Glasnevin, and the Mun- 
ster Institute, the department has willingly 
cooperated, it has made full use of the machinery 
of the county councils, and has employod tlic 
College of Science in many practical ways. 
The college is now imder the management of 
the department, and its splendid new build- 
ings opened in July, 1911^ arc rich with promise. 
Specially worthy of notice is the educational 
work done iu promoting pmctioal instruction 
in experimental science, drawing, manual work, 
and domestic economy in secondary schools. 
Unlike the Intermediate Board, the depart- 
ment enjoys freedom of action, and has been 
able to ^ilan its educational activities upon 
modern lines, with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Higher Edncalioii, — Trinity College, Dub- 
lin (see Dublin University), and Maynooth 
were the universities of Ireland in 1800. Since 
1794 Trinity had received .students of all creeds, 
but Roman Catholics were debarred from its 
fellowships and scholarships. Maynooth had 
been founded by the Irish Parliament in 1705, 
with an endowment of £8000 a year, to prepare 
students for the Irish priesthood. From 1800 
onwards tho university question has passed 
through many phases, in all of which two sets 
of influences have been at work. The Roman 
Catholics, with fixed purpose, have been 
struggling to obtain for themselves a univer- 
sity which would combine unquestioned offi- 
cieney and duo recognition oi ccolcsiaatioal 
authority. Trinity College, eager for the 
inainteiiaiice of its supremacy and independ- 
ence, has either sought or accepted reform after 
reform, thereby demonstrating its liberality 
and enhancing its influence. 

Tho steps taken toward satisfying the 
requirements of tho Roman Catholics linvo 
been many. Afc the Union the endowment of 
Maynooth was continued. In 1813 it was 
raised to £8928. In 1816 the Maynooth Act 
gave a permanent subsidy of £28,000 a year, 
which was commuted in I860 for a capitnl sum 
of £372,000 out of the Irish Church Surplus. 
Sir Robert Peel, who had shown a similar 
spirit in his recognition of the Kildare Place 
Society, was tho first to take definite stops to 
meet the desire for a university which would 
be available for and acceptable to all. His 
plan was to found n group of federated non- 
sectarian colleges, affiliated for examinations 
and degrees with a central university. Tho 
Queen’s Colleges, as tliey^ were called, were 
established and endowed in 1840 in Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway; they were given faculties 
in law, medicine, arts, and engineering.^ The 
eatablishmcnt oi tho Queen’s University In 
1850 completed tho schemo. From tho first, 
anything of the nature of permanent success 
was hopeless. Before tho plan was tried, its 
wholly secular character incurred tho con- 
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(Icmnation of the Pope, and in the year of its 
foundation the university was denounced by 
the Synod of Thurles, Furthermore, tlio same 
year saw the Roman Catholics preparing to 
open a university for themselves. The result 
was the Catholic University of Dublin, which 
was founded in 1854, Avith Doctor, afterwards 
Cardijifll, Newman, ns its first rector. Per- 
liaps the chief iHirposo served by this univer- 
sity was to emphasize the demand of the 
Roman Catholics for cqriality of treatment 
Avith reference to iiigher education. Refused 
a charter by the government, and tlierefore 
unable to grant degrees, depending wholly on 
private support, and for this reason compelled 
to Avork ill a restricted area, the university 
could never satisfy the requirements. Very 
ofYcctunlly, however, it drcAv the attention of 
statesmen alike to the earnestness and tiie 
determination of the Homan Catholic party, 
both clerical and lay, Avith the result that, 
for the rest of the century, and up to 1008, the 
question of a Catholic univorsity Avas ahvays 
prominont. After several previous attempts 
by other statesmen, Mr. Gladstone (q.v,) in- 
troduced his bill in 1873. His plan was to 
have one great uniA^crsity, which avouIcI include 
different colleges, such ns Trinity College, the 
Catholic University, and any otlior properly 
qualified. The project mot with little favor, 
as provision Avas not made for endowing the 
Catholic College, fciie Ro^nan Catholics Am’e 
only hike warm in their support; Trinity Col- 
lege, considering that anything Avhich inter- 
fered Avith imlepcndenco must bo injurious, 
offered the most strenuous resistance. The 
bill Avas thrown out, and the ministry fell. 
Lord Beaconsfield was more successful Avhen, 
in 1879, he abolished the Queen's University, 
and replaced it by the Royal University of 
Ireland, With the exception of its medical 
faculties, Avhich required courses of lectures at 
certain recognized institutions, the new uni- 
versity was wholly an e.vamining body which 
had poAver to bestow prizes, niid confer de- 
grees, on all Avho presented themselves, irre- 
spective of their colleges. This alone Avas aufft- 
cient to include Roman Catholic colleges in 
university benefits, and the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Dublin enjoyed some special advantages 
through being able > to appoint on its staff 
fellows belonging to and paid by tlm Royal 
Univorsity, The effect was seen immediately 
in the reorganizing of the Catholic UniArersity. 
As a set-off to tho Queen’s Colleges, Avhich 
Avould bo credited as a whole Avith the distinc- 
tions of their students, six Roman Catholic 
colleges, viz. Maynooth, the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Dublin, honcefortlj known as University 
College, University College, Blackrook, St. 
Patrick’s College, Carlow, Holy Cross College. 
ClonlKTe, and tho Catholic University School 
of Medicine, Avero federated to form the Cath- 
olic University. Tho Royal University met 
Avith somo favor, on account of its recognition 


of the Roman Catholic colleges; there Avas, 
liowcver, a feeling that the students of these 
colleges Avere at a disadvantage, as compared 
With those from the state endoAved and ecnnpped 
Queen’s colleges, and it Avas strongly held that 
the Avhole scheme kept tho Roman Catholic 
colleges in “ tangible and humiliating inferior- 
ity to Trinity College, Dublin,” In conse- 
quence, the agitation for equality of treatment 
continued. An attempt made by Mr. Bryce 
in 1900 failed, as Mr. Gladstone had failed, 
because it proposed to interfere with the privi- 
leged independence of Trinity College. It 
remained for Mr. Birrell to find what may 
perhaps prove a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties in his Act of 1908. By this act two 
new universities Avere founded and endoAved. 
viz, the National University, and Queens’ 
University, Belfast. Tho Royal Univorsity 
was dissolved, and University College, Dublin, 
Queen’s College, Cork, and Queen’s College, 
Galway, became constituent colleges of the 
noAV National University. Though the Na- 
tional University^ is undenoininational, and 
free from tests, in awarding its honors and 
making its appointments, it encourages the 
teaching of religion, provided the expenses are 
not paid out of state funds, and its governing 
body is so constituted ns, to ' command the 
confidence of Roman Catholics. By wa:^ of 
endoAvmcnt the National University received 
£170,000 for such expc«ses as buildings and 
equipment, together with an annual grant of 
£64,000, Queen’s University, Belfast, received 
for building and equipment £60,000, Avith an 
annual grant of £18,000. 

The Presbyterian Church has tAVO colleges 
empoAvered to grant degrees in divinity, one 
in Belfast, the other in Londonderry. 

The higher education of women has been 
promoted in particular by Alexander College. 
Dublin, the Queen’s Institute, and the Ladies’ 
College, Belfast. The Royal Universitj^ stimu- 
lated tlie movcnicnt by being the first university 
in the United Kingdom to open its degrees to 
AA'omen. H. K, M, 
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IREN.®US (c. 130-202). — Church Father, 
ft pupil of Polycarp, who in his turn was a 
disci plo of St. John, and is therefore a moat 
important witness as to tlie life and faith of the 
(Tu’istian Church in the first two centuries of 
its history. In early life he removed from 


Asia Minor to Ronac, where he became influ- 
ential as a teacher. In 177 he was made 
Bishop of Lyons, and for the next twenty-fivo 
years figured prominently as a peacemaker in 
the controversies of that period. He took 
great pains to ascertain and transmit the 
apostolic tradition as to Christian doctrine and 
practice, and did good service in establishing the 
unity of the Old and New Testaments. He was 
the first writer to treat the Bible as an inspired 
whole, and took n prominent part in the for- 
mation of the New Testament Canon, His 
chief significance as ft theologian consists in hia 
doctrine concerning the Person and Work of 
Christ. He was the first doctor of the Church 
who worked out with any thorougliness the 
great doctrines of the incarnation and redemp- 
tion, and his treatment of these subjects was 
by far the deepest and soundest which they 
received in the ante-Nicene age. His metliod 
was to oppose a true Christian gnosis to the 
heretical gnosis which ^ disturbed the early 
church. It was by this conflict with Gnos- 
ticism {q.v.) that Christian theology was devel- 
oped and vitalized, and Ironicus was its earliest 
champion, Hi.s acute and striking polemic 
subserved the interests of philosophy as 
well as those of religion. He was a writer 
of painstaking accuracy, and his writings arc 
of the highest value as sources of ccclesia.stical 
history. None of them have survived in the 
original Greek, but tlicre are very ancient Latin 
versions of two of them. His Refnlaiion of 
Knowledge Falsely so Called, commonly known 
as Adversns //a?rcsc8, in five hooks, is our chief 
source of information as to gnosticism (q.v,) 
and other heresies. It is one of the most pre- 
cious remains of early Christian literature 
and is nn iuoxhaustible storehouse of apologetic 
materials. His Proof of Aposlolic Teaching, 
ft later work, is of a more positive elmracter 
and was written, not to confute heretics, but 
to confirm the faithful by a defense and 
exposition of the Christian Faith. W. R. 

See Christian Church, Education in thh 
Early; Gnosticism; Scholasticism, 
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Catholic Encyclopedia, a.v, Ircnceus. 

SMiTil AND TVace, Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
nn oxliiuislivo article on Ircnceus by Lipaiua. 

IRNERIUS (c. 1050-1130). — Italian jurist, 
probably born at Bologna. He was a master 
of liberal arts and taught rhetoric at Bologna 
w'hilo still comparatively young. E.xtrava- 
gant claims have been made for iiiin ns the 
founder of the study of law at Bologna, and the 
introducer of glosses. That he was neither has 
l)ccn shown by Ilashdnll, but his importance 
in the development of legal study cannot be 
denied. Previous to the time of Irnerius, the 
chief center for the study of law was Ravenna. 
Several circumstances combined to bring about 
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the declinG of Ravenna and put Bolgna in the 
position of importance* Iriierius undoubtedly 
contributed to this by introducing and lectur- 
ing on the new parts of the Digest, hitherto 
unknown in Bologna, as well as the oldj and 
lie was possibly the first glossator of it; the 
old philosophic study of legal principles was 
replaced by a closer and more professional 
study of texts; at this time the whole Corpus 
Juris Civilis began to form the curriculum for 
students of civil law; the specialization now 
demanded led to a law faculty as distinguished 
from liberal arts, and law became a professional 
study with more mature students. These 
facts tended to give the law students and law 
doctors a position of great influence not only 
in Bologna, but throughout Italy, and to this 
influence Rashdall traces the rise of the student- 
university characteristics of Bologna. 

Iriierius was the author of a legal formulary 
(formularium iabellioyiuin; see Dictambn), and 
of many Otlier works, the chief being the jSjwiprta 
Codicis, the earliest medieval system of juris- 
prudence, He held an important position as 
an imperial jurist, and his name appears fre- 
quently in ro^al documents from 1113 to 1126, 
On the question of papal election he supported 
the claims of tho Emperor Ilonry V. 
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Ages, Vol. I. (Oxford, 1895.) 

Saviqnx, F. K. von, Qeechichta dea rii7nischen liechla 
im MiUclalter. (Heidelberg, 1834-1861,) 

IRRADIATION. — Whenever a portion of 
the retina is stimulated by a beam of light, 
there is n tendency for the stimulation to spreacl 
over neigliboi’ing portions of tho retina. The 
result is a sensation which is not limited to the 
direct source of the stimulation. Illusions 
sometimes arise from the spreading of the stimu- 
lation. Like phenomena of spreading of irrita- 
tion have been observed in other parts of tho 
nervous system. 

Reference! — 

Hehiuck, C. L. Journal of CorporalmNeurologut Mnroli, 


IRRATIONAL NUMBERS. — A number 
that cannot be expressed as the ratio of two 
integers is called an irrational number. It 
is not necessary that such a number should bo 
expressible as a termiuating decimal. For 
example, | = 0.777 . . . , and V2 ^ 1.4142 
, . . ,^but tho former is rational while tho 
latter is irrational. Thcro are irrational num- 
bers that cannot be expressed in such a surd 
form as VJ, ns, for example, and e, (Sco 
Transcendental Numbers.) The moclern 
theory of irrational numbers is due largely to 
Weierstrass, Dedckind, and G. Cantor. For 
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this theory the reader may consult Dedekind 
Essays on Number (translated by Boman), 
Chicago, 1901. Tho theory is not simple 
enough for the secondary school, so that there 
the work must bo confined to the recognition 
of the common laws of operation witli these 
numbers. The tendency at present is to elim- 
inate from tho secondary scliool all work witli 
irrationals of a complicated nature, reserving 
this until tho theory can bo studied more fully 
in college. In particular, the extracting of the 
square root of a binomial surd, a subject of 
practical value before the invention of tho 
decimal fraction, is now commonly omitted in 
this type of school, at least beyond the most 
elementary case. D. E. S. 

See also Roots ; iNCOMMBNauiuDLB Quan- 
tities. 

IRRITABILITY. — Tho disposition of or- 
ganic substance to undergo certain marked 
physiological changes under the influcnco of 
incident forces which act ns stimuli. All living 
substance is irritable in that it is capable of 
reacting, in some way, to stimuli, The term 
is primarily a physiological one, and it has no 
psychological implications. In otlier words, 
irritability may, for all that is known, exist in 
the absence of sohsibiUty. Nerve and musole 
cells nro commonly said to be highly irritable 
because upon the application of certain forms 
.of energy they undergo pronounced changes. 
The nerve cell, wlicn acted upon, may give rise 
to a nervous impulse; the muscle cell may 
entirely change its form. These two kinds of 
eolls are first thought of ns possessing irritabil- 
ity, because their expressions of this property 
are more striking than those of most types of 
cell, R. M. Y. 
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Howell, W. H, Textbook oj Physiologu, (Pliila- 
delphifl, 1005.) 
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ISELIN, ISAAK (1728-1782), —Swiss author 
and philanthropist. Born at Basel, he studied 
law at Gfitlingcn, and after traveling for some 
years obtained an appointment at Basel as 
Secretary to the Council, Ho devoted himself 
almost immediately to public and political 
micstions. His chief philosophical works were 
Ueschiclde der Ucnschhcii {Ihslory oJ Mayikind, 
1704), and Trait wic eines Menschetifreundes 
{Dreams of a Philanthropist^ 1776), in which 
from a viewpoint opi)o,scd to that of Rousseau 
the progress of man is the upward progres.s of 
reason to happiness and perfection, Isclin’s 
main interests, however, seem, as with so many 
other Swiss leaders at this period, to have lain 
in education for the impioveinent of the nation 
and humanity. In 1760 he played an impor- 
tant part in organizing tlic Hebetische Gesell- 
scha/tf and in 1777 the Ge&eUscJiaft der Gttten 
und GemeinnMzigen (Society for the Public 
Welfare), which has continued to tho present. 
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In 1760 he was appointed on a commission to 
consider measures for the improvement of tlio 
Basel gymnasium. Ho had already offered sug- 
gestions in 1757 for the improvement of the 
university in Unvorgreijlichen Oedanken ilber 
die Verhesserung des Baselschen hohen Schiden 
{Humble Thoughts on the Lnprovement of the 
Basel] High Schools.) In 1768 ho wrote a col- 
Icotion of stories for children {Sammhing den 
Nutzen und VergnUgen dei\Jugejid gewUhnet). 
In the same year appeared Uber Erziehung {On 
Education) t in which there is a demand for an 
education to train men to the highest, noblest, 
and best, not through abstract ideas, but by 
pleasurable, interesting, and coiioi'ote methods. 
Such work was for the philosopher who tlior- 
oiigldy understands children. ^ At this time 
Basedow^s V orstellungen came into his hands, 
and tlmnceforth Basedow had no warmer friena 
and supporter. Iseliii secured subscriptions, 
brought the Appeal to the notice of the Hel’ 
vetime Oeselkchajt} and hoped that such a 
scliool would be established in Switzerland, 
In Uber die Erziehungsanstallen {On Educa- 
tional Institutions) the author makes a proposal 
for institutions in which different classes of 
society could be educated for life's work side 
by SKlc for their mutual welfare. The educa- 
tion of girls is also insisted upon, Aboyo^ all, 
Iselin seems to have welcomed the possibility 
of training teacliers opened up by Basedow, 
and he assisted four Swiss students to proceed 
to Dessau for training. He continually kept 
the merits of the Philanthropinum and the 
movement connected with it before the publio 
in Ephememlen dcr Menschhcil oder Bibliotheh 
der Siltenlehre und der PoUlih (1776-1782). 

How groat was Iselin 's service to Postal ozzi, 
it is impossible to estimate. After meeting 
with repeated failure in his attempt to secure 
the ])ublication of Leonard and GerlnidCf Pea- 
talozzi turned to Iselin, who read through 
and ooiTccted the Mb., secured a publisher 
in Berlin, and arranged for a reasonable re- 
muneration for the work. 

The Gesellschaft dcr Guten nnd GemeinnitL 
zigeiif of which Iselin was the moving spirit, 
devoted a great part of its labors to education; 
it offered prizes for nltendancc and drawing; 
distributed readers; taught special subjects 
such as singing, geometry, and needlework: 
encouraged gymnastics and opened a girls' 
school in 1812; founded libraries for children 
and adults^ museums, a civic newspaper; con- 
ducted children's festivals; and apprenticed 
hoys on leaving school. 
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ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, or ISmORtJS 
HISPALEKSIS. — A Spanish bishop who flour- 


ished in the late sixth and early seventh cen- 
tury. He was noted for his learni iig, elo quenec , 
and ability, and was the author of numerous 
treatises. His importance educationally, how- 
ever, depends upon his one work, the Biymolo- 
giaruni lAbri Xx or Origines, This was an en- 
cyclopedic work covering all branches of knowl- 
edge which sorved throughout the Middle Ages 
as a textbook of higher learning and a source of 
general information. For his sources tho author 
dcpciuled quite generally upon second-hand in- 
formation, and was not very particular ns to its 
character. Yet it was convenient and an au- 
thoritative church summary and as such ex- 
erted wide influence. Tho titles to the various 
books arc as follows: (1) Grammar; (2) Rhet- 
oric and Dialectic; (3) Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Music, and Astronomy; (4) Medicine; (5) Law 
and ClironoLogy (history); (6) Ecclesiastical 
books and offices; (7) (Sod, angels, and the 
orders of the faithful; (8) Church and the sect; 
(0) language); (10) Society and relationship; 
(U) Man and habits; (12) Animals; (13) Tho 
world and its parts; (14) The earth and its 
parts; (15) Buildings, fields, und their meas- 
ures; (16) Stones and metals; (17) Agriculture; 
(18) War and games (19) Ships, buildings, and 
garments; (20) Provisions, domestic and rustic 
instruments, P, W. 

See Encyclopedias; Lidehad Arts, Seven; 
Middle Ages, Educ.\tion in. 
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ISOCRATES (436-338 B.c.).--Tlie Athen- 
ian oi;ator and rhetorician played an important 
part in the educational history of tho fourth 
century. Educated under the leading sopliisls, 
Prodicus, Protagoras, and Gorgias, he became 
a professional logographcr or advocate, t.e. he 
wrote speeches for clients engaged in lawsuits. 
About 390 B.c, ho opened a rhetoric school at 
his home near the Lukeion. In his speech, 
Against the Sophists^ written c. 300 n.c., he 
attacks those who attract pupils by low fees 
and big promises of imparting absolute and 
universal knowledge and eloquence without 
regard to the natural aliility of the pupil. He 
aimed to prepare for an active public life, and 
this preparation consisted in a study of philos- 
ophy or a training in the formation of correct 
judgments by prncticc in dolibcration and 
debating. He took pupils from the ages of 
about fifteen to twenty-one and charged ten 
minfift (about 8200) for the course of three or 
four years. Students from all parts of the 
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Grcok'Spoaking ^ worJd fiooked to hijn. Ho 
expected a previous knowledge of mathematics 
and scicnees, and his own course consisted of 
essay writing and speeches oil all manner of 
topics, practical, political, theological. Em- 
phasis was laid on style, diction, and matter, 
Speeclics written by himself or others, includ- 
ing those of pupils, were studied, and sub- 
jected to criticism and rovision. By a wise 
selection of themes and by inouloating high 
standards, Isocrates claimed that hia course 
in itself was nn oxcollent training of character, 
for he did not hold that virtue was teachable. 
The success of his sohool was evidenced not only 
by hia owa great wealthy but by the number of 
his students who attained eminence in all walks 
of life, as rulers, statesmen, orators, lawyers, 
and historians. The truly educated man is 
distinguished by good taste, sound judgment, 
correct behavior, self-control, and modesty. 
Culture and polish were the ends of education, 
for, ns he says, Those whoso soul is well trained 
to play its part in all these ways, those I call 
wise and perfect men, and declare to possess 
all the virtues; those I regard as truly edu- 
cated/^ This ideal in almost id enticar terms 
is, of course, also characteristic of the Benais- 
Bnnce. Towards the close of his career (354 
B.c.) his great wealth drew on him an attack 
from one of his many rivals whom he had so 
often, criticized. In his defense, AntidosiSf or 
On the Exchange of Estates, he sums uj) his 
career ns a teacher and deiends himself and 
rhetorical training. For the use of selected 
Orations of Isocrates in modern schools, see 
Ghebk, Study op. 

See IliiETonio, Histoky op the Tbachino 
op; Rhetoric Schools. 
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ISOLATION, — A term used to express the 
opposite of correlation (g.t>.), in instruction, or 
the method of teaching subjects as separated 
from one another. It is claimed that only by 
recognizing arithmetie, geography, history, etc., 
as independent studies, adequate and complete 
ill themselves, can each subject attain its own 
duo rights and realize its own appropriate 
end.^ The logical idea underlying this con- 
tention is that the various subjects represent 
something beside convenient distinctions 
carved out within a comprehensivo unity; it as** 
sumes that there are just so many objectively im- 
portant phases of reality, and that each subject 
(or group of subjects) stands for just one of 
(hose phases. Accordingly by isolation of each 
subject and then by coordination of the various 
indepeiident subjects^ the subject matter of 
instruction will bo rendered both definite and 
harmoniously complete. 


It may be replied that, philosophically speak- 
ing, both isolation and correlation represent 
stages in growth from tho more direct and vital 
forms of experience to its logical formulation; 
that is, its organization for purposes of better 
intellectual control, Experience docs not be- 
gin with a number of sharply marked ofT fields, 
or topics, either requiring to be made more 
distinct and definite in their separations, or 
else needing to be bound up together by 
various correlating devices. It begins with a 
vague, somewhat confused and fluctuating 
unity, v/hose parts flow readily into one anothcT, 
these parts being marked off by various in- 
terests and purposes, rather than by objective 
or logical differences. Growth takes place by 
a movement toward differentiation, on one 
hand, and toward interrelation of discrim- 
inated parts on tho other. Isolation thus rep- 
resents a goal toward wbicJi instruction and 
learning are moving, not original divisions. 
Tho distinctive character of mathematics, as a 
subject on its own account having its own 
unique material and special method, follows 
after a term of study marking the attamirient 
of a logical comprehension,^ Even then it is 
undesirable that^ differentiation should be 
carried to the point of isolation in its literal 
eenso. For tho purposo.s of all education save 
that of the speciafiat it is needful that the inter- 
dependence of each study with tho other studies 
— their mutual applications to one another and 
to life — should be borne in mind. This re- 
uiremoiit is met only when corrolaiioii and 
ifferentiation are used to aupplcmcnt each 
other, instead of being treated as rivals. J. D. 

See Correlation. 

ISRAELITES. — Seo Jewish Education, 

ITALIAN, STUDY OF, — See Modern Lan- 
guages. 

ITALY, EDUCATION IN. — Italy is a par- 
liamentary monarchy. Its area is 286,682 square 
kilometers, its population 34,688,653 (1911). 
The territory is divided into 69 vrovmce and 
over 8000 comuni (towns and villages). Tho 
affairs of a province are administered by & 
Consiglio provinciate (provincial council), 
elected by the people, and ti Depntazione pro- 
vinciale elected by the Consiglio from among 
its members. The affairs of a covninc arc like- 
wise administered by a Consiglio comunale. 
elected by the people, a Smlaco (mayor), and 
a Gkmta comxinale (communal committee), 
elected by the Consiglio from among its mem- 
bers. A government officer, the Prefelto, 
supervises all local bodies. Provinces arc for 
administrative purposes subdivided into cir- 
condari (olr cults) or distrefti (diatrleta). Tho 
town in which the Prefelto resides and the 
Coxtsiglio provinciale meets is called CapoUtogo 
diprovinciaj and |;ivcsthe name, as anile, to 
the province. Likewise, the administrative 
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center of a ciVcondario* or distretiOj is called Ca- 
poluoao (chief town) di circondario, or dislrctto, 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT.— Italian 
education, ns a part of Italian culture, is a 
direct outgrowth of Roman society and has its 
origin even in pre^Roman times. The consider- 
ation of these liistoucal foundations of modem 
conditions is given under Roman Education. 
The Roman schools continued untii well into 
the Middle Ages, and the discussions of educa- 
tion during the Middle Ages applies par- 
ticularly to Italy. So, too, the discussion of 
Monastioism and Education and the minor 
topics such as Abbey Schools, Bishops’ Schools, 
etc., relate particularly to Italy. Uni vorai ties 
took their rise in Italy, and the discussion of 
origins under this topic has special reference to 
Italy, Again, with tire period of the Retiais- 
sanco, the educational and cultural influences 
had their origin in Italy, and the survey of 
education during tho Renaissance (q,v.) forms 
but a chapter in tho history of Italian educa- 
tion. Tho Teaching Orders (see Jesuits, etc,) 
furnished many schools after the Reformation. 
After tile Coimoil of Trent (1645) seminaries 
wore established in many places, and, though 
primarily intended for tho training of the clergy, 
laymen were also often instructed in them. 
The aeademics and private schools of both 
secondary and elementary type furnished a 
well-developed syatom of schools for Italy 
(luring ihc early couturica of the modern period, 
These wore cstablisJied by princes, by teacliers, 
by cities, or by private endowment, or by ec- 
clcsiRstical authority of various types. Some 
of tlicse schools were very noted. In some 
inataiiccs there was an approach to a local 
sy.stom of schools. Venice, for instance, had 
public schools very early; and in 1551 it was 
ordered that each section of the city should 
maintain a grammar school. However numer- 
ous, these schools cannot bo regarded as con- 
stituting a system of education, tliough pro- 
visions wore made by some of tho states to regu- 
late tho whole matter. One of tlic earliest is 
perhaps that of Victor Aniedeus 11, of Sar- 
dinia fl729). Education in tho first half of tho 
eighteenth century fell to a very low plane; 
in the second half there is the beginning of a 
vevWal . In Lombardy , then \mdcr the Auslvvan 
crown, wore introduced tho reforms of Maria 
Tlioresn and lior successors. (Sec Austria.) 
After the invasion of the French at the end of 
tlic eighteenth century and at the beginning 
of the lunotcenth, Italy passed under the rule 
of France, cither directly as Piedmont, Genoa, 
Romo; or indirectly, as tlic kingdoms of Naples 
and Italy, nnd laws wore enneted following tlio 
Frencli model. Tim fall of Napoleon brought 
back the old regime, and very little, if anything, 
was doim to promote public education, though 
universities and many schools were state or 
iiumicipal mslilutions more or less controlled 
by the clergy. Tim kingdom of Sardinia had 
a general statute pertainmg to education 


(1824); Lombardy and Venctia, under Austria, 
followed Austrian laws; other states had no 
general statutes. 

THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF EDUCA- 
TION, — The fundamental law that regulates 
public instruction in Italy i^ the Casati act of 
Nov. 13. 1869. When promulgated, it applied 
only to the kingdom of Sardinia; that is, Sardinia, 
Piedmont, Liguria, and Savoy, and Lombardy; 
it has since been extended, with some changes, to 
other parts of the kingdom of Italy. The lack 
of another general act, however, has causecl 
many parts of it to be applied more or less 
legally to the whole kingdom, and it has been 
the basis of most of the acts dealing with par- 
ticular phases of education. 

Central Administration, — At the head of 
the national system is the Mmister of Public 
Instruction, lie is a member of the cabinet 
and either a deputy or a senator. His control 
extends to all orders of public instruction, 
military and nnval_ schools excepted, and to all 
officers charged with the inspection of public 
schools and higher institutions. TJic Minisier 
decides upon all disputed questions, revises tho 
decisions of his subordinates, and, by means of 
his ofTicors or other persona designated by him 
for the purpose, supervises private schools an cl 
institutions of instruction and education. In 
tho case of refusal to conform to the laws, he 
mtiy^ order the schools to be dosed, after con- 
sulting the Higher Council. Next in impor- 
tance to the Alinistcr is the Undersecretary of 
State for Public instruction, wlio takes charge 
of the affairs intrusted to him by the Minister, 
substitutes for him during hij^ absence, and may 
ropresciit him in the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate. 

The highest body dealing with public^ in- 
struction is the Higher Oouncil (Consiglio 
Superiore), According to Act 496, of 1909, 
this Council consists of thirty-six members, 
chosen as follows: ^ six senators elected by the 
Senate, six deputies elected by tho Chamber 
(senators and deputies so clooicd must not bo 
university professors), twelve members nomi- 
nated by tho Minister, and twelve designated 
by ordinary and extraordinary university 
professors- Members arc selected or appointed 
lor four years and cannot bu reelected within 
two years from tho close of tboir terms of serv- 
ice; half of the Council is renewed every two 
years. Before the passing of tins act, tiiere 
wore only thirty-two members, none of whom 
were elected by Senate or Chamber. The 
change was bitterly opposed by many profes- 
sors, who feared that senators and deputies 
would bring politics into tho Council.^ Tho 
Minister is the chairman of tho Council. A 
Vice-President is appointed by the King for 
tAvo years. The Council meets regularly twice 
a year, in spring and fall, but the Mmister may 
call an extra session at any time. The Council 
in c()mmitteo of the whole at the request of the 
Minister prepares and examines all bills, by- 
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lawgj and general provisions relating to the or- 
ganization of schools, appointment of profes- 
sors, etc. Tho Minister cannot dismiss or susr- 
pond a professor unless the Council concurs. 

Within the Council there is a coiiiinittco 
{Giitnla) of fifteen members appointed by the 
Minister from the councilors. To this com- 
mittee, which meets once a month and may 
be called together by the Minister or Vice- 
President at any time, all tiffairs pertaining to 
higher education not coming before the full 
council arc referred. Affairs of special mo- 
ment arc first considered by a section of at least 
five members of tho committee who submit 
their report to the full committee for a final 
discussion. A special section of the committee, 
created by an act of 1900, deals with matters 
pertaining to secondary education. This sec- 
tion is composed of four councilors, meinbera of 
the committee (one being chairman of the com- 
mittee of tlic section), appointed by the Minis- 
ter; one director and two teachers of govern- 
ment secondary schools, who must have taught 
seven years, and one director or teacher of 
schools, recognized as equivalent to government 
schools, elected by tho directors and tencliers 
of those schools. Another special section of the 
committee, created by the act of Juno 4, 1911, 
deals with matters pertaining to priiynry edu- 
cation. This is composed of three members 
of the Hi{^her Council appointed by the Minis- 
ter, tlic director general of elotncntary educa- 
tion, a head master and a teacher of normal 
schools elected by all head masters and teachers, 
an inspector selected by the Minister, a director 
of primary education and two elementary 
teachers selected by all directors and teachers, 
and another member with a knowledge of educa- 
tion appointed by the Minister, 

The Ministry of Public Instruction is also 
assisted by permanent committees which ad- 
vise on particular subjects. Among these are 
a central committee for diffusion of education 
in sou them Italy and Sardinia and Sicily 
{Co?nmusio7iG cenirale per la dijfmione deJV 
istriezione ekmenlarc net mezzogiorno e ncUc 
isoh) and a committee to pass on all contro- 
ver.sie.s relating to primary education 

consuliiva per k co7itTovcrsic relative alV 
islntzione primaria) . 

The Ministry of Public Instnietion is di- 
vided into four bureaus {Direzioni ffenerali )^ — 
elementary and normal education, secondary 
education, higher education, and fhic arts re- 
spectively; and two independent divisions (/)i- 
viniani) with a total of 191 employees of higher 
grade, including 26 inspect or.s, 62 accouiitanta, 
128 minor clerks. All employees are subject to 
tho general act 290 of Juno 25, 1008. They 
arc appointed by competitive examination, and 
vacancies arc filled by promotion, those of 
higher grades by examiiialion. The chiefs 
of bureaus arc chosen by the council of Min- 
isters; they may also be persons not belonging 
to the administration. 


The salary of the Minister is 25,000 lire, ol 
the undersecretary 12,000, of chiefs of bureaus 
{Direttori generali) 10,000 lire. That of liigher 
grade clerks and aceountanls varies from 2000 
to 8000 lire, that of minor clerks from 1500 
to 4000 lire, (1 lire = 18 cents.) 

Local ad^ninistration. — In cncli province 
there are; (a) A Provvcdilorc wdio has cliargo of 
everything relating to public instruction in the 
province. The flixty-ninc Promditori have 
salaries ynryiiip from 5000 to 8000 lire. (5) A 
Cotisiglio provinciate scolastico (Provincial edu- 
cation council) of fifteen members including 
the ProvvcdUoref who is the chairman, repre- 
sentativc.s of the Consiglio provinciahi of the 
Consign comnnalif of teachers, etc, Tho (7on- 
stglio has the geucrnl supervision of elementary 
schools and tho direct administrations of schools 
for most of the comnni (see below), (c) A De~ 
puiazione scolmtica (Education committee) of 
seven members including the Provvcdilorc, who 
is tlio chairman. It prepares the budget and 
all affairs to be submitted to the Consiglio, 
{d) A Dckgazione govcrnaimi (Governmental 
committee) which revises the accounts of the 
Consiglio, (<?) A provincink mr le senok 

vwdic (Provincial council for midcllo schools) 
which has the general .supervision of secondary 
schools of the province.^ 

IstUiUi iecnici and iiautici, and schools under 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
merce arc not under the frianfa, but each of 
tlicin has a special supervisory committee, that 
of the former called Uiunla di vigihiiza. Uni- 
versities ami schools of university rank are 
independent of local authorities. 

Primary Schools. — Under the Casnii act all 
comnni had the direct administration of tlicir 
schools, tho state contributing to the oxpen.se3 
and having tho general supervision. In this 
respect the act of tfimc 4, 191 1, has made radical 
cliangcs. Comnni capolnogo di prooincia and of 
n circondario or disircUo^ the Inst, if they luivc a 
popuiation of more timn 10,000, will retain tho 
administration of their schools. The caj}oluagki 
di circondario or dktrcUo may within three 
yeans from the inomulgation of the act waive 
the right to administer their schools, Comnni 
winch by the census of 10 U liave less than 
25 per cent of illiterates, provided they have 
fuKilled all roqiiiramonts of the law.s relating 
to eloincnlary education for llio lust five yeans, 
may retain the administration of I heir scliools, 
but arc not obliged to do so. Schools of other 
romiuu will be administered by the Coimglio 
provincialc scoladko. 

The Casali act provided for a full sy.stem of 
elementary education, though not compulsory. 
According to it elementary .scliools wore divided 
into two grades, each completed in ii term of 
two years, the child entering the first class at 

> Tbft Deputaiioncs Drleonnonet nml were created 

by tlic net ol Jimo ‘1, lOl J , Foniiiirly tlic CaPsiyUo prntincuiUt 
tiiacrcntly com posed, had iiupcrviaiun uf primary mul secondary 
education. 
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the age of six or seven. The course of study of 
the lower grade covered religious instruction, 
reading, writing, elements of arithmetic, Italian 
language, and elements of the metric system. 
That of the higher grade included, besides the 
subjects of the lower grade: composition, pen- 
manship, accounting, elements of geography, 
the moat important events of national history, 
the elements of physical and natural sciences, 
chiefly in their application to everyday life; 
also in the higher grade schools for boys the 
elements of geometry and geometrical draw- 
ing; in those for gii'ls^ needlework. 

Compulsory education was established by 
the act of July 15, 1877. known as the Coppino 
act, which required all cluklren to attend school 
from six to nine, or ton, if they did not pass the 
prescribed examination. By this act the sub- 
jects of instruction for the three compulsory 
years wore elements of civics, reading, pen- 
manship, the rudiments of the Italian language, 
arithmetic and the metric system. The omis- 
sion of religious instruction excited ^ much 
opposition, but without effect. The obligation 
placed by the earlier not upon conumi, having 
u population of over 4008 ot possessing a 
secondary school, to maintain elementary 
schools of the higher grade, was not changed 
by the Coppino act. 

At the time of the passage of the act of 1904 
(Orlando act) there were: (a) emnttm which had 
established the whole course of five classes 
either because obliged to do soj or voluntarily; 
(b) cornwii which had established schools with 
four classes though not obliged to establish 
the fourth; (c) all other co?nnni having only 
the throe classes of the lower gmde. The act 
of 1904 changed nothing as to the comnni of 
division (c), but it required those of division 
(a) to establish within three years a sixth class, 
reducing the teaching hours to three daily in 
the fifth ami sixth classes, and assigning both 
of them to one teacher. In these cemnni the 
age limit was extended to the twelfth year 
unless tlic Minister recognized that the expense 
involved was too groat. The not forbade comuni 
of division (6) to close any of the schools vol- 
untarily opened; hero coiniiulsory education 
has been extended to all existing scliool classes. 
Comuni of divisions (a) and (6b which had 
voluntarily opened classes of the higher grade 
and charged a fee, have been authorized to 
maintain the fee, though attend anco has been 
made compulsory. 

The syllabus for the fifth and sixth classes 
covers: Italian langim^e^ Italian history of the 
nineteenth century, civics, geography, arith- 
metic, geometry, accounlmg, domeslic economy, 
natural sciences and hygiene, penmanship 
and drawing, and, in schools for girls, needle- 
work. Singing, manual Imining, agriculture, 
and other subiccts may be added by the comimi. 
Pupils intending to enter secondary schools 
leave the elementary schools at the end of the 
fourth year, when they take a special examina- 


tion called matmitd. examination at ten years of 
age, for which a fee of fifteen lire is charged; 
pupils who have followed the whole course of 
six classes may be admitted under certain con- 
ditions, lo the second class (year) of the Scitola 
tecnica. 

The act of 1904 made more stringent provi- 
sions for enforcing compulsory school attend- 
anec and provided for the establishment of 
3000 evening and Sunday schools for illiterate 
adults in those districts where the number of 
illiterates is highest. Special provisions for 
the diffusion of elementary education in the 
southern and central provinces were made by 
a later act of 1906. 

The act of June 4, 1911, has gone much 
farther toward improving the conditions of 
elementary education; under its provisions 
the state assumes a larger part of the expenses. 
In each comune n paironalo scolaslico is es- 
tablished in order to further encourage attend- 
anoe and efficiency by the distribution of free 
meals, clothes, establish monts of libraries, etc. 

Teachers, — Teachers in comunif wliicli re- 
tain the administration of their schools, are 
appointed by the Gonsiglio coniunale with the 
approval of the Consiglio provinciale scolaslico. 
Those of other comuni arc appointed by the 
Consiglio, prouinciale scolastico. Salaries in 
force from Jnn. 1, 1912, have been fixed by the 
act of June 4, 1911, and range from 1200 to 
1700 life for tcacliers in graded schools, i.e. in 
larger cotmmi, for boys or boys and girls, and 
from 1050 to 1500 for teachers in graded schools 
for girls. For schools not graded, namely, in 
very small villages, salaries arc 500 and 800 
lire. Teachers in cliarge of two classes hove an 
extra compensation of 300 lire. All teachers 
have four increases, equal to one tenth of their 
salary, once every six years. Some of the 
comiini pay considerably higher salaries. 
Romo pays from 1800 to 3100 lire; Milan 
from 1860 to 2900 for men and 2600 for woincnj 
Venice from 1700 to 2200 for men and 1400 to 
1800 for women. Legally no one can be ap- 
pointed as a teacher unless he has secured a 
diploma; but the appointment can and often 
docs go temporarily to any one wlio, in the 
estimation oi the ProvveditorCt is able to take 
charge of the class. The teacher Is first ap- 
poinictl for a term of three years; if reappointed, 
he can he dismissed only for cause, wo man 
can be appointed teachor under eighteen years 
of age, and no woman under seventeen years 
of age. All teachers receive a pension upon 
retirement, cither Iroin a special pension fund 
established for that purpose or from the comuni, 
if the comuni bad provided a system of pen- 
sions before the pension fund was created. 
Comuni contribute^ to this fund five per cent 
of the salaries paid to tlieir teachers, Tho 
teachers pay four per cent. The state also 
contributes. 

To supervise elomontary schools there arc 
direliori aidaitici (school directors in tho comunif 
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who have the administration of their schools; 
sub-inspoctoi’s (1000 in tho whole country 
newly established by the act of June 4, 1911, 
at salaries from 2000 to 2400 lire, part of them 
replacing direitori didaltici of smaller co?»wm); 
and over them inspectors (400 in number at 
snlarics from 2500 to 45D0). There are also 
ten central inspectors coniicctetl with the Min- 
istry with suhivies of 6000 and 7000 lire. 

Cosl of Edttcalion, — The expenses for ele- 
mentary schools arc borne by the conmni with 
contributions from the State. In 1S09 the 
State paid nearly 4,000,000 lire, the prov- 
inces less than 400,000, and the coimmi 64,000,- 
000, making a total of 08,400,000 lire. Tins 
is less than three lire per capita while at 
the same time the expenses of Great Britain 
and the United States were nearly twelve lire 
and those of Germany over nine per capita. 
Under tho Education Acts of 1880 and 1900, 
and more especially those of 1904 and 1906, 
tho State has increased its share of the cxpcncli- 
tiiro. It n mounted to nearly fourteen million 
lire for the fiscal year 1906-1907, to nearly 
eighteen for 1907-1908, to twenty in 1908- 
1909, and to nearly twenty-four million in 
1909-1910. The act of 1906, applyinj^ to 
soutiicrn and central Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, 
provided for more than 18,000 now schools 
at nn exFjenditure of more than 18,000,000 
lire, of which above 11,000,000 will be contrib- 
uted by tho state and 7,000,000 by the cotmtnu 
Five 3 r'’caTS wore allowed for carrying out the 
provisions of this aofc, The act of June 4, 1911, 
has fiu'thcr provided that within three years 
all rural schools shall bo reorganized. Tho 
higher expenses caused by the increase of 
salary of teachers, and tho establishment of 
new soiiools wiU fail upon the State. Tho 
Bank of Deposit and Loans will lend to tho 
comuni 20,000,000 lire a year for twelve years 
and tho State will pay the interest on this sum. 
It is estimated that tho total expense of tho 
State will rise from nearly 34,000,000 lire for 
tho fiscal year 1010-1011 to nearly 74,000,000 
lire for the fiscal year 1920-1921. The share of 
tho expenses for tho comuni whoso schools ivill 
be administered by tho Consiglio will be fixed at 
the highest figure of their expenses for schools 
for the years 1900 or 1910 and turned over to 
tho Con^ripHo. 

Statistics. — Recent statistics cover only 
government schools and those recognized as 
equivalent to them. General statistics arc not 
issued oftenei* than five-year periods. Tho last 
statistics covering all kinds of schools relate to 
the school j^ear 1901-*! 002 for normal and 
complenieniari schools and special schools for 
girls; those for all other schools are much older. 
The most recent general statistics available are 
for 1907-1908, 

Additional schools needed above number 
for 1907-1908, 27,000. State of schoolrooms 
(1907-1908): good, 21,028; poor, 20,233; 
unsatisfactory, 18,806; total, 60,067. 


STATISTICS OP PUOUC ELEMBNTAHY SCHOOLS 


SciioQt. VEAn 

Setroot.a 
(i.«. srAdcB) 

TiSAciHBna 

POPILS 

1871-1872 . . . 

33.656 

34,309 

IM6,700 

1877-1878 . . . 

39.702 

30,702 

1,830.740 

1882-1883 . . . 

42,390 

43,650 

1.873,723 

1887-1888 . . . 

42,247 

47,008 

2.126,207 

1892-1803 . . . 

40,722 

51,385 

2,201.000 

1001-1002 . , . 

63,369 

50,433 

2,648,683 

1007-1908 . . . : 

03,018 

00,323 

3,002.108 


PupiU, — The total number of children 
from six to twelve years of age was 4,500,000 
(estimated); obliged to attend school 3,949,141 
(1907-1908); enrolled in public schools, 
3,002,168, or 93 per cent of population. 


SCHOOL YEAH Lfl07-1008 


OnADEfl 

Pupils 

EHUOLLCD 

POrlt-3 VDO rABSBD TUB 

FmAL Examination , 


1.200,317 

033.378 

2d 

850,687 

470,702 

3d .... . 

607,317 

510.840 

4th .... . 

181,323 

106,060 

5th . , . . , 

77,875 

62.761 

0th ..... 

18,740 

13,052 

Total . . 

3,002,108 

1,690,476 OP 68.90 per 



cent of pupils onrollod » 


EXPENDITURE (LIRE) 




COMUNI 



J*l8wl Year 

SUtQ 

Colon- 

tlflr 

year 

Total 

cant of 
total 
expen- 
ditura 

Per 

cap- 

ita 

1903-1904 

1010-1911 

6,760,171 

20,791,110 

1899; 

1009: 

00,360,900 

130,023,700 

14.18 

16.63 

2.07 

4.00 


EVENING AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS 


Esitnblisbtjd under Acta of 1904 and 1966, 4783 (1007-* 
1908.) 


Enrolled 

Who took tub 
Examih fkTion 

Who tt 

Men 

148,233 

78,314 

01,543 

Women 

34,140 

19.689 

10,174 

Total 

182,373 

9^ 

77,717 


Private Schools (1907-1908); schools, 3604; 
Grades, 11,904; sohooirooma, 6534; pupils, 
148,081; principals. 2063; teachers, men, 1318; 
women, 4749; total, 6067. 
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Tlic number of private schools is about the 
same as reported for 190W903, the miniber of 
touchers has decreased. Kindergartens for 
1907-^1908 ‘ numbered 4967; teachers were 
7393; pupils were 378,563. 

Secondary Education. — General Regnla- 
Horn, — The secondary schools arc regulated 
by the Gflsati act, but the full provisions of 
that measure, as regards the number, location, 
and support of the several classes of secondary 
schools, have never been rcalii^cd. As a rule 
the buUdlugs and eqviipmcints for the secowdary 
schools are iM’ovided by the local authorities 
and the current expcniliturcs by the state and 
local authorities; the proportion borne by the 
latter having been fixed by an act of 1904 
and amending act of 1907, for the schools taken 
over l)y the state hereafter. 

In the normal and comphmentari schools the 
salaries of teachers, the expenses for scientific 
and teaching material for the laboratories and 
for the library arc paid by the state; the sala- 
ries of teachers in the elementary schools, tho 
cost of the building, its care and janitoiV 
salaries arc paid by the comnni. Anyone hav- 
ing the moral qualification may open a second- 
ary school provided he gives notice to tho 
PyomedilOTe or the chief of the Giunia (Com- 
mittee) of the Isiiluio kenico of the province, 
if he wishes to open such a school, or to tho 
Minister, if there is no J&liluio iecnico in tho 
province. Teachers must have diplomas. Tho 
students of private secondary ^ schools must 
pass the government examinations to secure 
tho recognition of their studies.^ Comuni prov- 
inces and other public corporations may estab- 
lish secondary schools; such schools may under 
certain conditions be recognised as equivalent 
to government schools. 

Types o/ schools, — The secondary schools 
are classified ns follows: — 

(I) Classical schools and modern schools 
with Latin: («) Ginmsio — five years’ course; 
(6) Licco — three years, 

(II) Modern schools without Latin, and 
technical schools: (a) Scuola lecnica and 
Bcuola comphmenime — three years; (6) Isix- 
ixiio Iecnico — four years; and Uiiinio naulico 
— three years, 

(III) Normal schools: (a) as 11; (b) Scuola 
nor male — t\\TCG years, or (a) as I; {b) Corso 
viagislrale — two years. 

GinnasiOf scuola tecnica, and scxiota comple-^ 
meniarc arc schools of the first grade; ifcco, 
isliiuio iecnico, istilulo naulico, and scuola nor- 
iuah, of the second grade. In cities having 
ginnasio and liceo the two institutcs_ arc com- 
bined in one liceo-ginnasio. Candidates for 
admission to a secondary school must pass the 
maturild examination. 

The full classical course, it will be seen from 

> Kinacrt'nrtcna arc Tcgarilcd ns chnntnblo institulione, nnd 
therefore nro under the supervision of tbo Minietot of tho Into- 
rlor; the State ^ranta them subaidios from a spooial npproprm-’ 
tion for tiint purpose. 


the above outline, covers eight years; the full 
modern course, seven years. (}irls are ad- 
mitted to all secondary schools on the same 
terms as boys, hut tiie scuola complemeniare is 
exclusively for girls. Tho plan of studies for 
the ginptmz mcUides Italian, Latin, Grcelc, 
French, history, geography, mathematics, nat- 
ural history; that of licei, philosophy, physics 
and chemistry and the subjects taught in tho 
giimasi mi\\ the exception of French. Tlio 
plan of studies of the “ modern ” ginnasi es- 
tablished by act No. 800 of July 21, 1911, in- 
eludes Italian, Latin, French,'^ German or 
English, geography and history, mathematics, 
natural history, drawing, and physical culture; 
that of the lied includes in addition: political 
economy, philosofdiy, elements of civics, pliys- 
ics, chemistry, astronomy, and physical geog- 
raphy. These new schools will be established 
in those cities liaving more than one liceo- 
ginnasiOj and only the fourth class of the gin- 
msio will be established for the school year 
1911-1912, the fourth and fifth in 1912-1913 
and so on. The studies of the scuola teenka 
are Italian, history, the elements of civics, 
geography, French, mathematics, the elements 
of natural sciences, drawing, penmanship. A 
few schools have special courses comprisy^ 
besides tho above with slight changes, (a) kf 
riculturc, (6) accounts and English or German, 
(c) tho elements of mechanics and technology. 
These new plans have been established re- 
cently (1899) and in a few schools only. Tho 
studies of the scuola complemenlarc include: 
Italian, geography, Italian history, the ele- 
ments of mathematics and accounting, tho 
elements of natural and physical science and 
hygiene, French, drawing, needlework, gym- 
nastics. There are also numerous special 
schools for girltj, mostly boarding schools, with 
plan of studies similar to those of scuole com- 
Vlcmcniari, 

Technical schools (isfiVtdf iecnici) arc divided 
into sections (sczioni). The three most impor- 
tant arc: (a) physico-mathemati cal section l&ez- 
tone fisico-matematica), (5) surveying, building 
and agricultural section {sesioiie di agrwicnsura), 
(c) accounting and commerce section di 

commercio e ragioneria). A few istittUi have 
also (d) agricultural section (sezione di agro- 
nomia), (e) industrial section {sezmic indus- 
tnale). The plan of studies for all sections in- 
cludes Italian, history, geography, French, 
drawing, logic and cthic.s, natural history, 
physics and chemistry, and mathematics; tho 
various subjeets, however, do not cover the 
same ground for all sections. Additional 
subjects are, for section (a) higher branches of 
mathematics, and Gprman or English; (6) agri- 
culture, building and drawing, real e.statc and 
building law, surveying and drawing and descrip- 
tive geometry; (c) accounting; commercial, 
administrative, and civil law; political economy; 
finance and statistics; English or German. Sec- 
tions (d) and (e) have special programs. 
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Thr Nautical lustitutos arc divided into 
tlircc aoctiousr (a) eugiuccriiiK section, (6) 
nautical scctitin, (c) shipbuilding section (for 
small crafts only). Tlic plan of studie.sfor all 
sections includes, though in difTcrent measure, 
Italian, history, mathematics, physics, mechan- 
ics, English. Also for section (a) applied 
mechanics, steam engines, drawing, inatenals of 
construction niul fuels, engineers* duties, and ship 
practice; for section {h) navigation, scaman- 
shi]), astronomical geograi)hy and nautical 
astronomy, steam engines, meteorology, com- 
iiKTcial gcogra[)hy, maritime law and aecoimt- 
ing; for section (c) applied mcchaiiios, steam 
engines, naval construction and drawing, 
material of construction, theory of the ship, 
law. 

Connected with the technical and nautical 
schools there aro evening courses, and w'ith 
the nautical schools also preparatory schools, 
and special courses at one of them {Piano di 
Sorreulo) for foremen in shipyards. 

The plan of studies for the normal school for 
boys includes pedagogy, ethics, Italian, history, 
geography, the elements* of mathematics, ac- 
counting, phy.sicSj chemistry, natural history, 
and hygiene, drawing, penmanship, singing, 
agriculture, gymnastics, practice in elementary 
schools, and manual training. The normal 
schools for girls include all above subiects, 
except manual training and needlework, 
domestic economy, and prncilce in the kiiuler- 
garten. Owing to the scarcity of men teacher.^ 
special two years normal courses (corsf ttiajis- 
tmli) have been established in towns having 
guinasi only, by net of July 21, 1911. Boys 
and girls will be admitted if thej' have passed 
the licenza examination of tho gmnasio. Not 
more than fifteen of such courses may bo 
opened during 1911-1912, 1912-1913. 

Examinations, — Under the exaniiiiation by- 
laws of 1901 all pupils as a rule undergo three 
examinations, written and oral or only oral, 
during tiie school year, in Lceomber, March, 
and Juno. Marks are given to each pupil by 
tho teacher' of each subject on general effi- 
cicncy during the throe months preceding each 
examination, and on all examination papers by 
the teacher of the subject and another teacher. 
The highest mark is ten and the pupil who 
averages six in the above examinations and 
seven fo!‘ good behavior in all subjects is ad- 
mitted to the next clas.s (i.e. year of study); if 
he does not average six, he must present him- 
self for examination in October. If lie fails to 
pass, he must repeat the year of study and ho 
must also do so, if ho gets less than live marks 
for good behavior in more than one half of tho 
numlier of subjects. 

At the end of each school coiirso the pupil 
must pass a special examination CRUed licenza 
examination, unless he has obtained eight marks 
in tlic exam i nations (luring tho last year* TJie 
Ucema from the giimasio is required to enter 
tho hcco, that of the scuola coni^ylcjneniare or 


sctwla Iccnica to enter the lah'fido (eemeo or 
naniico or the scuoUi iiornmie. AdmisHion to 
tlie htitido lecnico is obtained also through 
special examination. A Ikenza certificate 
from a govcrniticiit or equivalent school is neces- 
sary to take the civil service examinations or 
to enter the universities or higher .sciiools. 

Pupils studying nt private schools may take 
an examination to enter any class of the schools, 
except normal schools, or the licema. If they 
wish to enter the sccoiid class of a school of 
the first grade, they must have pn.sscd tho 
wri/d examination nt least one year before; 
if the third cln.ss, at least two years before, etc. 
If they wish to enter the second class of a school 
of the second grade^ they must have passed 
the licensa extimi nation of the corre-sponding 
school of the first grade one year before; if the 
third class, two years lieforc, etc. Admission 
to the second or third year of tho normal school 
cannot be obtained by any but regular pupils 
of a government school. 

Fees, — The fec.s to bo paid by pupils of 
government, or equivalent schools, for the 
whole course including examination fees (part 
of wliich is juserved to the teachers), vary 
from 100 to 409 lire. Clever pupils, if in needy 
cii’cumstiincc.s, aro exempted from payment. 
Pupils who have studied privately pay higher 
examination fees. 

Teachcfs, — No one can be appointed teacher 
in any government or equivalent scliools or 
teach in any private school unless he has a 
(legrcG granted from a university or school of 
the same standing, or a special diploma, which 
can bo granted only after examination and for 
such siibjcct-s as arc not taught in universitic.s. 
These arc modern languages (though tlicre are 
some courses at a few universities), drawing, 
accounting, penmanship, and stenography. 
The status and compensation of teachers in 
government and equivalent schools are regulated 
by the two acts of April 8, 1900, nos. 142 and 
144, which fixed the rules to be followed in 
appointing, dismissing, transferring from one 
place to another, censuring, etc., any teacher. 
The first appointment is for three years, after 
which it is made permanent, if the inspectors 
report favorably; if not, the appointment ia 
extended for another year, when the teacher ia 
deftnitely appointed or dismissed. During this 
probationary period the teacher {'^rqfessore) 
is called extraordinary (sO’aordnmno); after 
the definite appointment, ordinary (ord inarm). 
Not all places, however, arc filled by teachers 
so appointed. In certain cases, when a teacher 
would have only a few hours a week, a tem- 
porary appointment is made. Such appoint- 
ments are also made if a regular appointee 
cannot be found for the place, and in schools 
with a large number of pupils, when it is neces- 
sary to divide classes and tho regular teacher 
cannot take charge of nil. As a rule, a teacher 
is appointed for a single study or for two re- 
lated subjects. 
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Salaries, — Tho acalc of salaries paid to 
teachers in secondary schools varies consider- 
ably with the subject taught. Here only the 
galnries paid to teachers of subjects which are 
definitely secondary are given. («) All teachers 
of secondary schools of the first grade, with the 
exception of teachers of the fourth and fifth 
class (year) of tho and teachers of 

drawing and penmanship in the normal schools 
for boys, and of drawing in the normal schools 
for girls^ have salaries of 1800 lire if extraor- 
dinary, and from 2000 to 4800 if ordinary. 
(6) All other teachers of secondary schools of 
the second grade and those of the fourth and 
fifth class of the ginnasi have salaries of 2200 
lire if extraordinary, and from 2600 to 6400 
if ordinary. 

All ordinary teachers have four increases in 
salary of 500 lire each, every five years. Then 
t^Y 0 increases, one tenth of tho salary thua 
reached, each at six years interval. In this 
way they pass from the minimum to tho maxi- 
mum salaries, as given above. Tho four fixed 
increases, but not two consecutive ones, can 
be anticipated one year in case of exceptionally 
able teachers. 

Teachers, like all the government employees, 
receive pensions on their retirement from serv- 
ice. 

Teachers of class (a) have to teach from fif- 
teen to eighteen hours, of class {b) from thirteen 
to fifteen hours, of the other classes a number 
of hours which varies from four to fifteen, ac- 
cording to the subjects. If they tench more, 
they receive extra pay. Extra pay, varying 
from sixty to one hundred and fifty lire a ycai'i 
is also granted to those teachers who have 
charge of laboratories or have to correct exer- 
cises at home, etc. All receive part of the 
examination fees paid by the pupils. 

Headmasters are appointed from teachers 
who have taught for tnirteen years and from a 
list compiled by the Ghtnia hi Consiglio Svn 
perform, sezione semU viedie, in accordanco with 
results of tho inspections. They arc appointed 
for a first period of five years during which they 
teach and receive extra compensation varying 
from 760 to 1000 lire a year. After the pro- 
bationary period, they arc permanently ap- 
pointed and receive salaries not higher than 
6760 lire for schools of the first grade, and C500 
for schools of the second grade, and they may 
bo relieved from teaching. 

Schools equivalent to government schools 
must pay the same salaries, 

Insveclion. — A new body of inspectors for 
secondary schools was formed by Act 414 of 
June 27, 1909. For the purpose of this act tho 
whole of the kingdom is divided into twenty- 
one districts. In September each year by order 
of the Minister, inspectors arc assigned to each 
district; for certain subjects one inspector may 
be asfligne<l to more than ono district. Tho 
appointments are for a year and may bo re- 
newed for two following years, after which ono 


ear must' elapse beforo the appointment can 
o renewed. 

Inspectors are chosen from among (o) Pro- 
fessors of universities and schools of tho somo 
rank, (6) Provvedilori, (c) Heads of secondary 
schools situated in another district, (d) Ordinary 
teachers of the second grade of secondary 
schools having taught at least ten years and 
toaching in schools outside of the district for 
which tlicy arc appointed inspectors, a and 6 
inspect second-grade secondary schools, and 
c and d first. Inspections are made nccorcling 
to need, but there is a regular inspection in 
each school for each subject once in five years. 
The purpose of the inspection is to ascertain 
whether tho course of study has been followed 
and to report on textbook.s and to superintend 
the discipline and tho method of teaching; to 
make, according to the results of the inspec- 
tion, the needed recommendations for tho final 
appointment or dismissal, approval or censure 
of teachers; to give any information required 
by the Ministry eoneerning any^ teacher. 
At the end of each school year the iiispeetors 
of each district meet and compile a colleetivo 
report in which are stated the conditions and 
needs of tho schools. 

At the Ministry there arc ten inspectors for 
secondary schools; six are permanent and are 
appointed from among ofilcevs of classes (a). 
(6), and (c). Four are appointed yearly and 
reappointed for not more than five years. The 
central inspoctors, besides special duties that 
may be assigned to them from time to time, 
compile the general program of inspections to 
be submitted to the Minister; coordinate the 
results of inspections; recommend to the Minis- 
ter the needed changes on the basis of those 
results; propose to the Minister extraordinary 
inspections, general and particular inquiries and, 
if needed, carry them out; promote investiga- 
tions relating to course of study and method of 
instruction; present to the Minister yearly a 
general report on secondary schools. 

Fine Arts and Music Schools. — Govern- 
ment fine arts and music schools are under the 
direction of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
They have not a uniform prganization and vary 
in importance in every respect. The number 
of fine arts government schools was thirteen in 
1901-1902 with 2433 pupils (2137 boys and 
296 girls). Tho non-government schools were 
thirteen with 1025 pupils (1303 boys and 262 
girls). Tho former had 167 teachers, tho latter 
66 . 

The government music schools were five in 
number with 952 pupils (363 boys and 419 
girls); tho non-government 61, with 4431 
pupils (3408 bojrs and 1023 girls). The num- 
ber of teachers in the former was 140, in the 
latter 396. 

Agricultural, Industrial, and Conunercial 
Schools. — Notwithstanding article 1 of tho 
Casati Act. which says all schools are under tho 
Ministry oi Public Instruction a great number of 
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achoola have been cstabliBhcd under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce. TJicy nrc practicnl schools of 
agriculture, commerce etc, 

The schools of ngricullurc arc regulated 
under the net of Juno C, 1885, No. 3141. They 
are established at the suggestion of local au- 
thority (co 2 n»«i, province, etc.) which pay two 
fifths of the expense.s besides providing an 
experi mental farm, while the state pays three 
fifths. Ench school is mniinged by a committee 
whose mevubera arc appointed partly by the 
government and partly by the local bodica 
sharing in the expenses. They arc classified 
as either practical or special schools. Tho 
course of study of the practical schools covers 
three years, and include.s: Itnliiui, history, 
geography, arithmetic, gcoinclry, surveying, 
drawing, accounting, bookkeeping, penman- 
sliip, natural and pliyaical sciences, agnculUiro 
and related industries. Some have a fourth 
year of practical studies, 

To he admitted, boys must have passed tho 
examination for admission to the fourth class 
(vear) of tlio elementary schools, but though 
timt examination i.s usually passed at the ago 
of nine to ten, hoys are not admitted to the 
agricultural schools until they arc at least four- 
teen and not after they are seventeen. TIio 
hoys may board on tho school farm. The staff 
of each school includes, as a rule, n director, a 
vice-clircetor, an elementary school teacher and 
an assistant, besides extraordinary teachers for 
special subjects. 

Special scliools of ngrieulturo are of two 
grades. Those of tho first grade are organized 
like the practical schools with this difference, 
that instead of ngrieulturc in general, particulnr 
branches are offered, i.e. dairying at Keg^io, 
horticulture at Florence, vine raising and wme 
making at four schools. The four of tho 
second grade, all for vine raising and wine 
making, arc in their plan of studies similar to 
sections of uiilnti tecnicL Boys are admitted 
if they have passed the final examination of a 
practical school or a special school of the first 
grade or of a scuola iecnica. 

Commercial and industrial schools are gov- 
erned by tho by-laws of Juno 1, 1908, No, 187. 
They are established on the suggestion of local 
bodies (comitnt, province, cliambers of com- 
merce, etc.), wliicn share the expense, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture contributing within the 
limits of the total appropriation for that pur- 
pose, These schools arc divided into: (a) in- 
dustrial schools, i.e, manual training schools: 
(fc) artistic-industrial schools; (c) oommercial 
achools; (d) schools for girls. 

There are two grades of each class corre- 
sponding to the first and second grade of the 
secondary schools. Their plan of studies varies 
greatly, ranging from schools of drawing with 
one teacher to a school fully equipped like tho 
scuola indnstriale of Vicenza or like the scuole 
medic di coimnercio, whioh correspond in all 


respects to a section of tsh'b/fo tecnico. In the 
majority of these schools the teaching takes 
place on evenings and Sundays. The total 
nurabcT of these achools, which receive grants 
from the government, was 310, with more than 
47,000 pupils in 1903'-1004. The total expense 
for that year was more than 3,000,000 lire, 
of which about 700,000 was paid by the state 
and more than 800,000 by the conimii. Tho 
luimher of teachers was over 2000. There 
were 427 schools, which did not receive any 
grant from the government. 

All^ these agricultural, commercial, and in- 
dustrial schools are under the supervision of a 
special committee, the Consiglio siipcriorc (kW 
inscgnamenlo, agrariOf industriak e conwicr^ 
ciak which was established in 1907 by the amal- 
gamation of two previously existing, one for 
agricultural and tho other for commercial and 
mdufltrial schools. There is also a body of 
inspectors, and the Minister may appoint other 
pcrsoiiB, whom ho thinks suitable, for speoinl 
inspections. 

There arc also three mining schoola which 
rank as secondary achools of the second grade, 

Boarding Schools. — The eohpola referred to 
above arc day schoola. Boarding; achools arc 
for tho most part private inatitu lions, Tlicre 
arc a few govommont institution.^? (tho.qe for 
boys called conwKf nazionali), where pupils may 
board and follow tho coursca at the public 
secondary schools or the elementary schools. 

Reform, — Ever since the promulgation of 
the Cflsati act the reform of the secondary 
schools has caused much discussion. Since 
then some changes have been introduced in the 
plan of studies by one Minister and changes in 
the oppositQ direction by another. Many bills 
have been introduced into Parliament for a 
general reform, but none has become a law. 

In 1006 a Royal Commission was appointed 
to investigate the whole subject of secondary 
education. They have issued a report includ- 
ing a proposal for a now organization. Tho 
idea of a single secondary school for the first 
grade, which not long ago obtained, lias been 
abandoned, anclthcy propose for tho first pradc: 
(n) A three years* giimasio for those who intend 
to pass to the Hcco and then to the universities; 
tho plan of studies including Italian, French, 
history, geography, psychological education, 
elements of mathematics and natural sciences, 
drawing. Boys and girls will bo admitted if 
they are ten years old and have passed tlic 
inaiuritA examination. (6) A scuola tecnica 
preparing for the professional school of tho 
second grade. Boys and girls will be admitted 
if they have passed the wabirifA exammation. 
(c) A scuola covipkmcnlare for those wlio do 
not intend to pass to schools of tho second order. 
Admission to be gained after tho sixth year of 
study in the elementary schoola. 

For the second grade they propose: (a) A 
liceo with a five-year course for tliose who in- 
tend to pass to the university. They propose 
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three clifTcront kinds of licea: (1) dnssienl technic School at Turin the School of N'avol 

licao with Latin, Greek, nncl French; (2) mod- Enginccriug at Genoa, tlio Higher Iiigiitule of 

ern Uceo with Latiiij French, and Englisli or Florence, and the Clinical Institute at Milan, 

German; (3) scientific Uceo without Latin, the State contributes a fixed sum. All these 

which would take the place of the physico- institutions arc administered by special boards 

mathematical section of the Uliluto tecnico. in which local bodies aro represented, hut pro- 

(6) Professional schools taking the place of tho fessors are appointed by royal decree or min- 

professional sections of the istiltdo tecnico and iatcrial selection. The School for Oriental 

of the special schools of the second grade now Languages at Naples has a patrimony of its 

under the Ministry of Agriculture. ^ ^ own administered by the Minister of Public 

Higher Education. — Higher education is Instruction; also the Institute of Agriculture 
given at the universities (univerdkl) and at of Perugia. 

other institutions the majority of which aro The goncrnl by-laws regulating the univer- 
dosignated ns schools {scnole) or institutes sides and some of the other institutions arc 
{idihUi), Some of these institutions are con- those of Aug. 21, 1S05, No. 038. 
nccted with universities, others aro entirely Adminisiralion, — For each university there 
independent. If under the control of the gov- aro the following: (a) a principal (Retlore); 
ernment, the universities arc called regie; (6) an academic council (Consi^?ho occadem fee) ; 
if under local bodies, libere. All universities (c) a general assembly of professors (Asscui- 
arc governed by the same laws and by-laws, hlea generah dci pcoje&^ori) . For each faculty: 
the other institutions by special laws and by- (o) a dean (Preside); (b) a council of pre- 
laws, ^ ^ fessors {Consifflio di facolld,). Special schools 

The faculties, all of which arc found in tho have, ns a rule, an organization like the facul- 
largGst universities, aro; (1) law, (2) medicine tics; the head, however, is usually called 
and surgery, (3) mathematical, physical, and director (Diretiore), 

natural sciences, (4) bollcs-lcttrcs and philos- Hector, — The lieltore is choson by the king 
ophy. In addition, iberc avo schools m tho from -three ordinary professors nominated by 
following subjects; pharmacy, engineering, the general assembly of professors; he is ap- 
vetorinary science^ agriculture, commci'co and pointed annually and may be reappointed . 
social sciences, oriental languages, midwifery; In Naples he is cleotcd by the professors from 
and courses for notaries and attorne^^s, for three ordinary professors selected from the 
secondary and elementary school teachers, various faculties in turn; the election has to 
and schools for women. All commercial bo approved by the Minister. Tho Rellore is 
schools, the agricultural schools at Milan, appointed for two years. Ho is tho chairman 
Portici, and Perugia, and the forc.stry school at of tlio academic council and the assembly of 
Vallombrosa arc under the Ministry of Agricui- professors; represents tiic university on all oc- 
turc, Industry, and Commerce; all other in- casioiis; confers degrees in the name of the 
stitutions are under the Ministry of Publio king; communicate.^ his decisions, those of 
Instruction. ^ . ... . academic council, the faculties councils, tho 

The following is a list of institutions with general assembly of professors nu(l the Minister 
the date of foundation, faculties, and number to all concerned; sees that all by-laws aro ad- 
of students in 1910-1011, herod to; looks after the administration by 

Mainienance, — The expenses in tho various moans of the secretary of the university and 
institutions are borne by the State, local bodies other employees; inspects the university 
contributing; in different ways. By act of 1862 library and all institutions belonging to the 
the univorsitics of Genoa, Parma, Modena, university; regulates the discipline of pro- 
Sicna, Maccrata, Cagliari, Snssari, Messina, and fessors, students, and employees; and compiles 
Catania were made universities of the second a yearly report to the Minister; and grants 
rank. To have them raised to finst rank, local leave of absence. 

bodies agreed to pay to the State the di (Terence Cotmcils. — Tho academic council is corn- 
involved in the salaries of teachers, and in a po.scd of tho following: (a) the ficZ/orc in office; 

few cases to have the faculties complctecl, (6) tho retiring Retlore; (e) the deans of the 
Local bodies of other cities contribute funds to faculties; (d) the retiring deans; (<?) tho di- 
establish^ sclioola either in connection with rector of the schools connected with tho uni- 
univorsitics or as inclepeudeut institutiona. vergity. Among other functions tho council 
These contributions arc of a permanent char- (a) grants scholarships and makes proposals 
acter. Other extraordinary payments have for state scholarships; {b) gives its advice on 
been made for new buildings or other extra or- changes relating to the universit}'^ regulations 
dinary expenses. Free univcrsiliea are sup- or any subjects submitted by the Rellore or the 
ported entu'oly by local bodies, except Urbino, Minister; (c) fixes the time schedule for classes; 
which receives a small subsidy from the State, (d) grants dispensation from payment of fees; 
The Institute of Social Sciences of Florence (e) deckles upon the disposal of funds, 
and the Commercial Hniversity of Milan are The general assembly of i)rofessors,^ both 
supported by private gifts. ordinary and extraordinary, gives its advice on 

To all other commercial schools, to the Poly- reforms in universities, and nominates the three 
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Town 

Datb 

iNaTlTUTION 

A^tuila 

IKOG 

UnivlirsiLiy .Schonl 

ItnrI 

1800 

(11) I’jiivtTpitj' .St'hool 


issd 

(6) Higher (.Viiiiiuurcial ijchnol 

IJoloiitm (iJ.V.) , , . . . 

ma 

It. Ciiiver»ity 


1877 

Kngint'criiig School 

Cagliari (o.r.) . * . ► * 

ir.2a 

H. Uiiiver.'ity 

Carnerino 

1727 

I'reo Ui liver Ally 

Catania 

1 131 

It, University 

Catntizaro ..... 

180(1 

iriiiversity Seliool 

I'crrnm .... 

1391 

Tree 1 iiiver.nily 

i''jQrenco (9.0 .) ..... 

1310 

U. Higher Institute 


1SS2 

Higher Institute for Women 


IS75 


Genoa ■ . 

1243 

il. Umverdty 


1870 

11. Reliool of Naval Engineer* 
ills 

Iliglior Seluifil of Canimorcc 


)S8i 

Mncernta 

1290 

U. (Iniversily 

U. I'uivrrflity 

Mesiina ...... 

into 

Milan 

1850 

U. Svduiol ol Kaginrerlng 

II. raeiilty of J.c Iters ami 

Pliilo^ophy 

11. .Si'hool of Veterinary Sur- 


1870 

II. Kc^ool of Agricultiiro 


11)02 

U ttl rh i 1 y of Coiniiic ri a 


11)0.5 

Climenl IriHtUutos 

hfodena 

1078 

It. Umver.sity 

Naples (ff.c.) 

1221 

Tl, Universil^' 


1810 

II. Kngi titering Reboot 


18.70 

It. School of Vutorinary Sur* 
ttury 


1727 

It. Institute of Oriental Lan* 

gllQgOH 

Padua (^.r.) 

1223 

It. University 

Pnlccmo 

1805 

It, University 

Parma 

1512 

R, University 

Pavia 

1300 

H. University 

Perugia 

1270 

I'reo University 


1890 

R. rnstitutn of Agriciilturo 

Pisa 

1328 

It, University 


1810 

R, Higher Norinid School 

PortlcJ 

1873 

R. Higher School of Agrkul* 
(tiro 

R, University 

Homo <(r r>) 

1303 


1817 

It, School of Engineering 


1000 

R. la^tUuto n( Ch’iumeyeo 


1882 

Higher Institute lor Wouicu 

fiasaari 

1077 

It. University 

^jena ....... 

1240 

R. University 

Turin 

1-101 

R. University 


1000 

R. lOnginccTing 8cliooi 

R. School of Veterinary Stir* 


1700 


1000 

R. Scfiool of Coinmerco 

Ihbino ....... 

1071 

Free University 

Vallombrosa ..... 

1809 

R. Institute of Foroatry 

Vcnico .... ... 

1808 

R, School of CJommerco 


I'ACUl-TIKR 


Eni<ollm»:nt 


€<mri)o.<t fnr notiirivs, phiirniiicy 
nml iiihlwifirry 


:ifl 


ns Aiiutb 

nH : and w'lioiih of !iKrinil» 

(.tin*, and vt*t»‘rinury iiiir- 

«L‘ri- 

law, uu'dif'hif*. H'irnroH,' 
(if )il)unim(‘y 

law. tiflnailH nf 

liliHrmncy ami vopiriimry 
.•‘ilffiOry 

nil ; sthuol nf plinttimoy 
aa 

Jiiw, in('d[i‘iiu>,i «cIt?iicL‘M,< 
srliooj of pliarniaoy 
na dli'iao. lellura, anil pint 
imliy, Hcici)C€:i,i Hulmul of 
liUnrinucy 


all ; ftoliMola nf ithnriimcy, 
util I i‘]iisinccrUig ^ 


law 

law only, slnco carlhipiakc 


law, uttHlIcIno, ttctcacca ; i 
Bnhooh of ptmrnmcy, nail 
roleriiiiiry Mjrsory 
nil ; Hchoul of plmniincy 


Hr> 

lao (lODlJ-1007) 
1320 


HID 

213 


lo-m 

21 

■m 


m 

ior> (itH)i)-ioio) 

L021 

130 

uu (ii>03-ioa0) 
m 
220 
875 
80 

60 

01 (1008-1000) 
UO (1008 -100U) 


5340 

200 

131 


nil ; fichnnh of phnrtitn.ry, 
and oiigiticcnDg 
all ; Bcho-dln of pliarinac3% 
and cnginocring 
as Mudcna 

all ; hcIiooIh of plinniinry, 
and criKiticcriitg *■ 
law. modioinc;^ nclioulii of 
pnarcnncy and veterinary 
Bitrgcry 

aU; ftchaals of nharinney, 
agriculture, anil ungtneer- 
intt' 


all ; aeliDoJ of phnrinaey 


law. tnotliclno; school of 
pliaritmcy 
as >Sa3flnri 

all; school of pharmacy 


220 

1333 

1205 

1137 

360 


73 (lOOfi’lflOU) 
060 


(Included in ahovo) 
120 (11)05-11)00) 

2817 

;108 

21H (IQQ7-10QS) 

2sr> 

170 

214 

1808 

1230 

60 

67 (1000-1007) 

IhL. year 
312 

31 (11)08) 

173 (1005-1000) 


Tbo totals do not includo studoata following iha special coiirsc far olomcatary school lonchors. 
t Incoiuploto, 
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professors whoso names are to bo submitted to mittcc appointed in the same way os those who 
the king for the appointment of the Rellore. pass upon the applicants for new positions. 
For this latter purpose representatives of pri- Incaricali arc appointed by the Minister 
vate pi’ofessora talco part, two for each faculty on the suggestion of the faculty in the ease 
or school. of obligatory courses. For complementary 

'The dean TcpTcsentB tbo iaeuUy on a\\ cTmtses \Vie iW bigVier conTita\ is a^so 

occasions and is the chairman of its councils* taken. Ordinary and extraordinary profes- 
acts as intermediary between the faculties and sors, those who have been recognized fit to hold 
tho rector; submits a yearly report from tlio chairs na such, those ^Yho have occupied chairs, 

faculty to tho Retiore concerning the work and and private professors, may have a temporary 
examinations, with his remarks. The dean appointment as Incarkalo. Such an appoint^ 
is appointed for three years and may be re- ment lasts not more than one year, but may bo 
appointed. renewed. 

The oouncU of ordinary and extraordinary Besides ofiicial professors there are private 
professors of the faculty suggests to the stu- teachers. To be permitted to teach, one must 
dents the order of studies to be pursued, file an application with the Minister, stating 
co-ordinates tho syllabi submitted by the what subjects and at what institutions ho 
professors, compiles the schedules for classes wishes to teach. He 1ms to pass a special cx- 
proposes new courses, designntos the persons amination which consists of (a) a written dis- 
nttod to give such courses and those who may sertation on a subject chosen by the examining 
temporarily fill vacant chairs, and proposes committee; (6) an oral examination upon that 
the means of permanently filling such vacan- subject and on the science which he intends 
cies. The council submits to the academic to teach; (c) a lesson. Applicants, however, 
council proposals for changes in the regulations, who have given proofs of a thorough knowl- 
and submits the names of three professors edge of the subject may be excused from the 
from whom the king will appoint the dean, examination, or from parts (a) and (^). Such 
The CGuneil meets once every two months and applieautB must have published at least one 
may meet extraordinarily when five professors memoir on the subject they desire to tench, 
demand it. The universities of Turin^ Genoa, Sassari, 

Professors, — Professors are ordinary (or- and Cagliari liavc also Dolton aggregali, which 
dincri), extraordinary with a permanent ap- correspond to the French agr6g6. 
pointment {slraordinari siahili)^ extraordinary Salaries. — By an act of 1909 tho salary of or- 
{siraordinari). incaricatij and private professors dinary professors lias been raised f rom a minimurn 
(hfiert docenli). The appointments and trans- of 6000 to a minimum of 7000 lire, with periodic 
fers of ordinary and extraordinary professors increases of 750 lire every five years up to 10,000 
aro regulated by the acts of 1904 and 1007. lire, and that of extraordinary professors from 
The provisions of these acts apply to all Boyal a minimum of 3000 to 4500 lire with periodic 
universities and to somo of the schools, and increases for tho ot 450 lire up to 7000. 

are also followed in the main for the others, fncaricali receive a fee of 30 lire per lesson, if 
although their provisions do not apply to they are ordinary or extraordinary professors; 
them. ^ they receive 2000 lire a year, if they^ are not 

Tho Minister has the right, according to tho official professors. This increase applies to all 
Casati act, to submit to tho King the names of Royal universities and other institutions with 
men of exceptional merits for appointment as tho exceptions noted below, Tho same act 
ordinary professors. This, however, very seldom fixed the salaries of professors of higher inati- 
happons, and both ordinary and extraordinary tutes for women at 6000 lire, if ordinary, with 
professors are, as a rule, appointed by selection increases of 600 lire every five years up to 7000 
from applicants according to their qualificiv- lirc^andat 3500, if extraordinary, with increases 
tiona, which arc passed upon by a committee of 350 every five years up to 6000 lire. Sal- 
of professors, Ordinary professors aro^ ap- aries of professors at the university schools are 
pointed by royal decree. An extraordinary lower, 

S rofcs&or, is appointed for the first time by tho The salaries of the professors of the Higher 
linister for one year, after which he is ap- Schools of Commerce, of the School for Oriental 
pointed for a second year and then for a third Languages, and of the Institute of Forestry 
m consultation with the faculty. When ho have not been changed and are as a rule 5000 
has been reappointed tivice and has taught lire, with periodical increases of 600 for ordi- 
three successive years, ho is made, by royal nary, 3000 for extraordinary, and 1200 for in- 
decree, a permanent extraordinary piofessor caricali. 

(straordiaono^ alahile} after tho advice of tho Tho Casati act fixed tho number of ordinary 
higlier council has been heard. In engineering and extraordinary profesaors in each Faculty 
schools extraordinary professors may be ap- or school, but tho aot of 1909 has done away 
pointed by the Minister, regardless of the usual with such provision and fixed the total number 
formalities. An c^raordinaxy professor having of professors at Royal universities and other 
a permanent position may be promoted to or- government institutions under tho Ministry of 
dinary upon the favorable report of a com- Public Instruction, except institutes for women, 
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oriental^ institutes, and university schools, at 
801 ordinary professors and 215 ordinary pro- 
fessors of fundamental subjects and thirty- 
eight ordinary and twenty-seven extraordinary 
professors of complementary subjects. New 
chairs can bo established in these institutions 
onl^ by law, with the exception that those 
institutions which have a special administra- 
tion to which the State contributes a fixed sum 
may change the number of ordinary nntl ex- 
traordinary professors provided no higher 
charge will result to the State. The number 
of ordinary and oxtraordmary professors at 
the other institutions is separately fixed nt 
each of them. For the incaricaii compensa- 
tion a lump sum is appropriated. 

A certain number of assistants are attached 
to universities and schools. The total attached 
to Royal universities and other government in- 
stitutions under the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, except institutes for women, oriental 
institutes, and university schools, is 1054, and 
the salaries vary from 1500 to 2400 liro a year. 
To Royal observatories also aro attached 
assistants, thirty in all, including the observa- 
tories of Milan, Naples, and Rome not attached 
to universities, their salaries varying from 
2000 to 5700 lire. 

Fees, — Fees were considerably raised by 
an act of 1903. For the whole course they 
amount to 1275 lire for the faculty of medicine, 
1185 for the faculty of law, 1160 for the en- 
gineering schools, 805 for the faculties of 
sciences and letters, from 950 to 510 for tho 
school of pharmacy, 705 for the courses for 
notaries and attorneys, 500 for the schools of 
agviculture, and 510 (or the school of veterinary 
surgery, 110 for the courses for secondary 
teachers (above faculty fees). Examination 
fees arc included in the above totals and go 
to tho examiners. The increase of revonuc, 
due to the raising of tho fees, Is applied partly 
by the Slate, partly by the universities and 
schools to increase salaries of assistants, to 
Gstablish scholarships, to grants for laboratories 
and libraries. 

Those who wish to be authorized to teach 
privately at universities must pay a fee of 250 
lire, and if they wish to transfer from one uni- 
versity to another, they must pay a fee of 100 
lire. 

Numerous scholarships arc granted by the 
comxinij province ^ state and endowed institu- 
tions. Among others the State grants every 
year nine scholarships to be held abroad. 

SUtdenls. — In order to matriculate ns a 
regular student in a university it is necessary 
to have the diploma granted to those who have 
passed the final examination of ft liceo (or have 
been excused from it) or, for the faculty of 
Bcienccs and the schools, that of the phyaico- 
mathematical section of a technical institute. 
The diplomas of all sections of the technical 
institute admit to the schools of pharmacy, 
veterinary science, and agriculture. The diplo- 


mas of special (secondary) agricultural schools 
admit to the latter, those of tho (secondar^j) 
professional schools of tho second grade admit 
to the corresponding schools of university 
standing. 

Besides ' regular students, there are udtYori 
(auditors) who pursue certain eoursea but can- 
not become candidates for a degree. No con- 
dition is required to matriculate as uditorL 
All courses are open to tho public. 

No colleges in the English sense exist at any 
of the universities. There are, however, tho 
Collcffio Ohtshm at Pavia, where those studenta 
belonging to the Lombard provinces who gain 
scholarships board, and a boarding college 
annexed to tho Scxtola nonnale superiore of 
Pisa. 

Tho school year begins in the middle of 
October and ends in July, Work begins early 
in November and ends about the 20tli of June. 

Degrees, — Tho faculties of science and let- 
ters and the school of pharmacy under tho 1000 
regulations granted a preliminary decree called 
licenza after two years of study, wluch was re- 
quired in order to enter the third year of study, 
but a recent decree has removed such require- 
ment. After he has passed all special examina- 
tions, the student is admitted at the end of the 
course of study or at any time afterwards to 
take the epmi nation for tho doctor’s degree. 
Such examination consists of (o) a written dis- 
sertation on a subject chosen by tho student; 
(6) an oral discussion of the dissertation and of 
two out of three subjects chosen by him. A 
doctor’s degree is required not only for the 
professions (physician, lawyer, teacher in sec- 
ondary school, etc.) but also to enter the high- 
est grade clerkships in tho government service 
in all branches. 

The length of tho courses in the various facul- 
ties is ns follows; — 

Law : {our years* course leadinB to tho doctor’s degree 
(dottore in giuriaprudema) ; also two special courses of 
two years cacli (or iiotarica and attorneys. 

Medicine: six years* course leading to tho degreo of 
doctor of medicine and surgery. A two yeara' course 
for mjclwives is given at all fecuUica of medicine. 

Sciences: four years* courses leading to tho degrees 
of doctor of pure mathematics, phyeics, chemistry, and 
natural sciences. Tho first two years are prerequisite 
(or school of engineering. Courses for secondary school 
tcachors. 

DeUes-Leftrcd and PAdosonAy; four yeara' course 
leading to the doctor of bcilca-lcttrea, and doctor of 
philosophy (for which courses in tho sciences and ex- 
perimental psychology nro obligatory). Special two 
years' course for elementary school teachers. 

Pharmacy: (our years* course leading to a diploma 
of pharmacy, five years' course loading to tho degree of 
doctor of chemistry and pharmacy. 

Veterinary Science: four years' caurso leading to the 
doctor’s degree {dottore m zoeiafrfa). 

Agrieidture: four years' course leading to tho degree 
of doctor of agriculturnl sciences. Special teachers’ 
diplomas aro given to holders of this ucgrcc, on com- 
pleting additional courBca at Milan and Portid. 

Commerce: three or four years' courses leading to tho 
dootor's degree in sciences applied to commerce. Courses 
for secondary acliool teachers. 

AintfCiwcrino : three yeara liayoud the two preparatory 
years in tho faculty of acioncca, or at tho special school, 
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T1»G total mimbcr of stiidonts has gro^vn from 
22,515 in 1S93-1894 to 27,302 in 10{)5-~l90G or 
from about 72 per 100,000 inhubitants to over 
81. In 1010- 10 U the total miiuber of regular 
students at all ujiiversitics (Koyal and Free) 
and all scliools luidor the Ministry of Public 
Instruction (the institute for oriental languages 
excepted) was 20,372; that of stu dents following 
only some courses 212. In 1009-1910 these in- 
stitutions granted 2903 doctor’s degrees, 485 
oiigiiiccring diplomas, 494 pharmacist diplomas, 
and 702 other minor diplomas. 

Higher Institutes for Women. — These in- 
stitutions offer to thoBo who have completed 
the course in norma! schools special four years’ 
courses, at the end of which the students arc 
grauted diplomas authorizing them to teach 
Italian or history and geography or pedagogy 
and ethics or foreign languages in all second- 
ary sclmols for girls. The first two years arc 
common to all and include: algebra and geom- 
etry, physics, chemistry natural history and 
hygiene, history of Italian literature, geog- 
rapiiy, political history, psychology, logic, 
and ethics, French language and literature, 
English or German language and litGraturo, 
drawing. For the third and fourth year all 
pupils follow courses of history of Italian litera- 
ture; political history; French language and 
literature; German or English language and 
literature; civics and political economy; his- 
tory of art ; drawing, and other special cour.ses, 
according to the diploma they wish to take 
and practice in the subjects of the diplomas. 
Besides the two government institutes at 
Rome and Florence there is n private one in 
apiea whosft dipioims wte etiviWa- 

lent to those of the former. 

Special Schools. — The old Chinese college 
Cs'itahlishccl in 1727 was rcorgaiuxed in 1888 into 
a School for Oriental Languages. A general 
course is now offered in the geop’aphy, religion, 
legislation, and commorcc of oriental countries, 
and special courses in Turkish, Aral)ie, Chinese, 
Japniiose, Persian, Amharic, Modern Greek, 
Albancse English, Russian, 

As mu be seen, there is no provision for uni- 
versity teaching of theology, fine arts, and 
music. For the last two some courses at the 
secondary seliook ave of a higher grade, and the 
State oITei’.s some scholarships every year to be 
licld at Rome for music, fine arts, and history 
of ancient and medieval art. At three en- 
gineering schools there are courses for archi- 
tects, but with very few pupils, and studio.s 
more scietitilic than artistic. Rills introduced 
for the establishment of schools of nrchitccturo 
have failed. The faculties of Catholic theology 
were suppressed by act of 1873. Such teach- 
ing is now carried on at the seminavies, and, in 
Rome, at some other institutions. For Prot- 
estant theology there is a Waklcnaian school 
at Florence, 


imitjcrsdd popofari (ns they do not offer regular 
courses of study, but only university extension 
lectures); (b) military schools, under the Min- 
istry of War (sec Miutauy Education)- 
(c) naval schools, under the Ministry of the 
Navy (see Nay,\u J^d uo ation); (c/) school 
for ()jBccr.s in the customs service, under the 
Ministry of Finaneo; (c) postahtclegrAph in- 
stitute under tlie Ministry of Post ami Tele- 
graph; (/) school for medal artists (scnola 
(lelV arte dcHa vicOiwlia)^ connected with the 
Mint; (</) reform schools (riformatori)^ under 
the Ministry of the Interior; (/i) Italian schools 
road, \mdov the iMimstvy of Foreign Affairs; 
(0 cour.ses on agriculture (catledre ambidanU 
d*(igricoUiira) and other courses connected with 
agricultural experiment stations uuder the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Indiustry, and Com- 
merce; (j) the school for forest guards at Cit- 
tflduoalc; (A) courses on paleography and 
diplomatics at state archives, under the Min- 
istry of the Interior. 

Reform. — * Many bills dealing with uni- 
versity reform imvo been introduced in Parlia- 
ment, but as for secondary education none 
has passed- Only those dealing witli appoint- 
ment, transfer, and salavy of professors have 
become acts, In 1012 two bills were presented 
to Parliament reorganisiing the higher schools of 
commerce, professional schools under the Ministry 
of AgricuUu 
forestry at V 
the Higher ' 

References I — 

Amantb, B. Nuovo Ccdice scolastko vigente, Lcggi, 
decfeti, r^O^tamcnli, circolari c ppogrammi de 1869 
fll ij)0a, lllonio, 

Anntmrfo Stolislico, 

BoUdlino dcUd ^uhhlieaiione iialiane. I.'^aued monthly 
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in JUtlin con spcciah riguardo aW anno scohdico, 
1907^1008. Four volumes ; nl«o published, 
abridged, in one volume, 

Feuuauih, C. F. lii Ri/ormo aociaf«. (Auimal.) 
Fontana, T. ha hohlazionc. dcUa htruzionc cfcwioi- 
lare e nor«inf<?. (IHirin, 1905.) 

GAnEi.M, A. Vlslruzionc in Jlalia, (Bologna, 1903.) 
InveuaUdi, It. Bihliourafia deW educazionc e deW 
(1880'1890.> 

Ministry of Public Instruction. BolkUino dd Minhkro 
dcUa puhblica idrnzioyic; Anmtario, 

Ministry of AKriculturc, Commerce, and Industry, 
Anarih fT narlmUura; liotldiino; Nolizic smR' 
wfrK^foaa indudnoLlc e canmercinU, 

IVES, ELI (1770-1861). — Author of text- 
books and mcdienl writer, was graduated at 
Yale College in 1799. Ho was principal of the 
Hopkins Grammar School (q.v,) at New Haven; 
one of the organizers of the medical depart- 
ment of Yale College; professor at Yale (1813- 
1801), and the author of several textbooks 
and mnnorous papers on medical subjects. 

W. S. M, 

See Yale Univeusity. 


Other Educational Institutions. — Not JACKMAN, WILBUR SAMtTEL (1855- 
treated m the foregoing account arc: (a) 1907). — Leader in the nature study move- 
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incnt (q,v,) fttid educational writer, was born at 
Mecimnicstown, O. He graduated at the 
California (Pa.) State Normal School in 1877: 
studied two years at Alleghany College, and 
graduated at Harvard University in 1884, He 
was instructor of science in the Pittsburgh High 
School from 188*i to 1889, when he was engaged 
by Francis W. Parker [q.v,) to take charge of 
the science work in the Cook County (now 
Chicago) Normal School. Here he developed 
the lines of nature study teaching which became 
the general practice in 'elementary schools. In 
the InaVitulo oTgan- 

ized, ho accepted the post of head of the scienco 
department; and wlien this was later merged 
into the School of Education of the University 
ef CJiieago, he became the professor of natural 
ecience. He was dean of the College of Edu- 
cation from 1901 to 1904, and i)rincipal of the 
University Elementary School from the latter 
date until bis death. His published work.s 
iucludo Nature Stxuhj for Common Schooh 
(1801), Number IPorA: w Nature Slitdy (1893), 
Nature Study Record (1895), Nature Study for 
Grammar Grades (1898), and numerous papers 
on the place of nature study in education. He 
was also editor of the Elementary School 
Teacher, W, S* M. 

See Natuub Stuoy; Parkeu, FaANCia W. 

Referencea: — 

Bmoiir, OuviiXB T., a, al Wilbur 9. Jacknmn, 
Elementaru Scfiool Teacher, April, 1007, Vol. VII, 
I>p. 433-110. 

Monroe, Will S. Wilbur S. Jacknmn : an Apprecin- 
tion. Journal o/ Education, Jan. 31, 1007, 

JACKSON, ABNER (1811^1874). — Fourth 
president of Hobart College, was graduated 
from Trinity (then Waslyngton) College in 
1837. He was tutor and profc.ssor at Trinity 
(1838-1858) aud was president of Hobart Col- 
lege (1858-1867). Author of several papers 
on education. W. S. M. 

JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
Sec Tufts College. 

JACKSON, CYRIL (174G-1S19), — Doan 
of Christ Church, Oxford, born in Yorkshire 
and educated at the Manchester Grammar 
School and at Westminster School under Dr. 
Markham (g.v.). Ho entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1764, graduated B.A. in 1768. 
After acting as .siih-prcceptor to the sotLS of 
George III under Dr. Markham, he took holy 
orders. He became Canon of Christ Church 
in 1779 and Dean in 1783, in which position 
he attained great popularity with the students 
in spite of the strict enforcement of discipline. 
He attached importance to the college examina- 
tions and oueontagied ids to 

for prizes and exhibitions. He assiglod in fram- 
ing the Public Examination Statute at Oxford 
which was put into practice in 1802; many 
Christ Church students took high rank in the 


Oxford exami nations. Ho resigned in 1800. 
Jackson was a man of great intellectual ability, 
was considered a good clnasical scholar, had a 
knowledge of mathematics, botany, and ar- 
chitecture, and became a Fellow of the lloyal 
Society. Many of his students attained posi- 
tions of eminence in polities, the chief among 
them being Sir Robert Peel. 

Ref e-rences : — 

Dictionary of National Bioyra'phy, 

Thompson, H. L. ChrUt Churdu Unlvorsityof Oxford 
College Hiatories. (London, 1900.) 

JACKSON, EDWARD PAYSOK (1840- 
1905). — Author and teacher, born at Erzerum, 
Turkey; educated at Amhenst College; master in 
tlieBo.ston Latin School (1877-1905), and author 
of several geographical works and numerous 
soicntiric articles and inonographa. W. S, M, 

JACKSON, HERMAN MERILL (1815- 
1868). — College president and educational 
autlior, was gradiiatod from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1839. ilc was professor at St. Cbarlc.s, 
Mo., College (1839-1842), Augusta College, 
Ky, (1842-1844), Oluo We.sloyan Univor.Hity 
(1844-1850), Dick in. son College (1850-1800), 
and president of Dickinson College (1860- 
1808). He was author of Latin Icxtbook.s and 
essays on education. AV, Si M, 

JACKSON, SHELDON (1834-1900).— 
Missionary educator and organizer of schools 
in Alaska graduateil at Union College in 
1855 and nt the Princeton Tbeologicnl Semi- 
nary in 1858. He engaged in missionary work 
among the American Indians (1858-1804); 
served as principal of the Rochester Female 
Institute (1804-1809); was special agent of Iho 
goveriunont to select Imllan children for the 
schools nt Carlisle ami Hampton (<;.y.), and 
organized mission schools in the Northwest 
(1860-1877); organized the educational work 
of Alaska in 1877. and was superintendent of 
schools and general agent of education in Alaska 
(1877-1900). He puhlislicd tlio North Star at 
Sitka (1887-1893); organized the Mask nil 
Society of Natural History and Ethnology 
(1887), a ml piiliUshed numerous reports on edu- 
cation ill Alaska. He inaugurated the rein- 
deer service in Alaska in 1892. AV. S. M. 

See Alask.v, Education in. 

JACOBI, MARY PUTNAM (1842-1906). 
— Educational writer ami physician, rccifived 
her pvofes.sional c<lu cation in the Philatlel]iliia 
AVoman'.s Medical College and the Ecolc do 
Mddiclnc of rnris. She was ju'ofossor in 
the Woman’s Medical (College of N(iw York 
wvvd U\e YiAvk Po9.t-Gve.dwMci ^Mi- 

ca! School. She wrote Slmlies in Primary 
Education, AtUdc^^ccnl (iirh, and numerous 
papers on educational and medical subjcftH, 

W. 8. .AI. 
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JACOTOT, JEAN JOSEPH (1770-1840). 
— A French mathematician and teacher, who 
originated a Sampus univeraai ” method in 
education. In his diversified career he was 
professor of Latin and Greek literature, sub- 
8cq,uently of mathematics, and Roman law; 
entered the army, eventually rising to rank of 
captain of artUlcry; was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies; later became lecturer 
on French language and literature at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, and director of t-ho military 
school of Belgium. The extremely divorsified 
cliavacter of his life and interests undoubtedly 
led to one of his educational fallacies all 

human beings are equally capable of learning.^' 
If this be sound, it forces ono to the conclusion 
that everybody can bo proficient in anything to 
which he turns his attention, in which case there 
is really little justiflcation for believing in the 
selective function of the schooL Jacotot’e edu- 
cational principles are set forth in paradoxionl 
fashion in his Emeignmeni universH (Louvain, 
1822), Every man can teach, and even 
teach whab he himself does not know." Jaco- 
tot's own success in tcacliing French to Flemish 
students at the University of Louvain, while 
ho himself did not know a word of the language 
of his pupils, gave some color to his assertion. 
He did this by meauR of books printed in Fveueh 
and Flemish in parallel columns. The fact that 
his students learned though he dicl not teach 
fcliem apparently supported another one of \m 
contentions: " One can instruct himself all 
alone." Tont esl dans to\U (All is in all) is 
probably the most familiar of all his paradoxes. 
The corollary, Know one thing thoroughly 
and relate everything else to that," throws 
considerable light upon the earlier axiom. In 
other words, no bit of learning exists by itself, 
but bears a direct relation to a large number of 
related knowledge fields. In practical applica- 
tion of this axiorn, Jacotot took Fdnelon’s 
Til4maqne as a point of departure, requiring, 
that six books of that classic be committed to 
raemoTy by the pu^>il. Not only did this, with 
all tlio commentaries, immensely broaden the 
field of the pupiFs knowledge, but furthermore 
the method of work necessary to assimilate 
this carried over very materially in attacking 
other problems. His universal method con- 
sisted of four steps: (1) learn something as 
closely related as possible to the subject in 
hand, but learn it so thoroughly that it will bo 
constantly ready for use; (2) repeat that 
something unceasingly; (3) reflect upon that 
work done until it no longer rests upon the sur- 
face of the memory mass, so to speak, but until 
it has sunk down deep and has become a real 
part of the individual's mental stuff; (4) 
verify or test other facts, rules, gcnernUzatioiiB, 
etc,, and mcasuTc them all in torma oi what 
you already know. Concrete applications of 
this method will be found in caoh of the au- 
thorities cited below. In spite of the vagarious 
character of his paradoxes, JacotoVs goneraliza- 


tiona did contain some germs of truth, but 
stated in the sweeping form in which he ex- 
pi’cssed them, they had little practical value. 
This is particularly true of his notion that 
whatever became really assimilated was tliat 
which the individual had worked out for him- 
self, and not what somebody had told him; and 
U\n very broad auggcaiion of the principle of 
correlation which is found in hia " all in all " 
axiom. Nevertheless, Jacotot enjoys a far 
greater reputation in Germany than in liis 
native country, and ono which unquestionably 
overestimates his positive influence upon edu- 
cational thought and educational praclico. 
His chief works wore: Enscignemenl universel, 
Langue materndle (Louvain, 1822); Miisiqne, 
Dessin el Peinkire (Louvain, 1824); Maihl- 
maiiqnes (Louvain, 1827); langties drang^res 
(Louvain, 1828); Droit el Philosophie paM- 
ca§liqnes (Paris, 1837). See also the Jotmial de 
V Emancipation iniellectuelf published by his 
two sons. F. E. F. 
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JACQUES, JABEZ EOBERT (1S28-1822). 
— College president, graduated from Geuo- 
see College in 1854; instructor in ncadciiiic.s in 
New York, 1854-1858; professor in Rochester 
Collegiato Institute, 1862-1865, and Illinois 
Wealoyati UniveTslty, I8C5--1876; puciaidout of 
Albert Collejgo, Canada, 1875-1885, and of 
Hedding College, Illinois, 1886-1892. Author 
of Sludg of Classical Langxiages and sermons 
on education, W. S. M, 

JAHN, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG (1778- 
1852). — The father of Gorman gymnastics, 
familiarly known to German gymnasts as 
Turnvaler Jahn. He was born in Lanz, 
Prussia, the son of a country pastor. The 
first thirteen years of his life were spent at home, 
where ho learned to read the Bible ami stiidicu 
history, gcof^rapliy, and the Gorman langungo 
under the direction of his parents. He early 
manifested keen interest in outdoor life and all 
sorts of physical activities; he iGarned to rule 
and swim and was very fond of walking, climb- 
ing, jumping and running. In 1791 Jahn 
entered tno (gymnasium at Salzwedcl, and in 
1S94 left to enter the Gymnasium zum Grauen 
KVostor in Bcrim, His independont; and lesV 
le,ss spirit led him into frequent conflicts with 
teachers and fellow pupils. His university 
career was varied and stormy. He spent five 
years in Halle, one year at Greifswald, and brief 
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perioda at Gottingen and Jeimi In each of 
thcao univeraitica he cfirried on strenuous cam- 
pnigiis of opposition against the student clubs 
or Lnnsmannschnfton. In 1806 ho joined the 
army and wandered through various Gorman 
states until July, 1807, when the Treaty of 
Tilsit was signed. 

The next two years were spent in literary 
work at Jena, and in 1809, Jahn went to Berlin 
where he tnuglit history, Gorman, and mathe- 
matics in the Gymnasium zum Grnuen Klostcr, 
the same sohool from which he had run away 
fifteen years before. Ho took tlio boya to tho 
Hasonheide, on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons, and taught them games, running, 
jumping, and wrestling. Tho exercises were so 
popular with tho boys that Jahn continued to 
teach them indoors during the winter months. 

In the spring of 1811 Jahn established tho 
first regular Turnplatz at the Hasonheide, and 
from this lime on the terms Ttirnkiinalj iurnen. 
Turnhalle became fainilinr. This was the real 
beginning of his work, the founding of the 
great movement for popular gymnastics in 
Germany. An important feature of tho ac- 
tivities was the singing of patriotic songs. 

In 1813 Jahn responded to the first call for 
soldiers in tho War of Liberation, Ho returned 
to Berlin after the war, and in 1817 received tho 
honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the universities of Jena and Kid, in recognition 
of his services to the fatherland in time of need, 
his stimulating influence on tho young, his 
power as a puolio speaker, and his efforts in 
behalf of the German language. As the result 
of his agitation in favor of German nationality, 
he was arrested in July, 1S19, on suspicion of 
“ secret and most treasonable association,^^ 
From this time until 1840 Jahn was forbidden 
to live “in Berlin or within a radius of ten 
miles from the capital,^ or in any city contain- 
ing a university or higher school for boy8.“ 
This restriction was removed when Frederick 
William IV ascended to the throne, and Jahn 
was decorated with the Iron Cross. In his 
last address delivered about 1848, ho closed 
with thoao words: “ Germany united was tho 
dream of my childhood, the^ morning glow of 
irty youth, the sunshine of middle life, and it is 
now the evening star which bcckona me to 
everlasting rest.” His declining years were 
spent in poverty and obscurity, and bo died at 
Freyburg, after a brief illness, Oct. 15, 1852. 

Turnvater Jahn is still held in loyal and grate- 
ful^ remembrance, as tho apostle of German 
unity and the man who gave to the German 
people a lovo for gymnastics. Monuments 
have been erected to him in Berlin, Lanz, Frey- 
burg, and other places. Jahu*s most important 
writings are the following: — 

Uber die Befdrderung des PatriotisTHus im 
Prermiseken Reiche (Halle, 1800); Be- 
reickemng des Ilockdettlschen Sprachsciwtzes rer- 
sucht iin GebUte der Sinnverwayidsckaji, ein 
Nachlrag zxi Adelung^s md due Nachlcse zu 


Ehcrhard'a Wdrterhnck (Leipzig, 1806); Deub- 
sches Velksthum (Lllbeck. 1810); Die Deut- 
sche Turkunsl zur Einricniung der TnrnpMt^e^ 
dargesieilt wji Friederich Lndwig John tind 
JSrnsi Ei&dm. (Berlin, 1816.) G. L. M. 
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JAMAICA, EDUCATION IN. — Jamaica 
was seized by the English in 1056, and their 
possession of tho island and the attached Turks 
and Caicos islands was confirmed by tho treaty 
of Madrid In 1G70, The adminiBlration is 
committed to a resident governor appointed by 
the crown, and a legislative council which is 
partly formed by election. The population 
19 estimated at 802,000, of whom the blacks 
constitute 66 per cent and mixed races 18 per 
cent. Tho moral and intellectual condition of 
the people early excited misaipnary interest; it 
was not, however, until the nineteen th century 
that systematic efforts were made for tlieir 
improvemonb by religious societies and phil- 
anthropists. Between 1820 and 1834 forty 
schools were established for the instruction of 
slaves and seven for free people. In the latter 
year slavery was abolished in the island, and 
m the following year (1836) Government al- 
lowed JS50,000 to be used in building school- 
houses. Soon after, the Mico bequest of £1000 
which was made 100 years before and had in- 
creased in tho interim to £110.000, became 
available for the education of the former slaves. 
Under tho double stimulus of government and 
private funds, schools for the people multiplied 
for a time, but the interest declined and for 
thirty years little progress was made. In 
1865 the cause was revived and several measures 
were adopted by tho Legislature, looking to 
the improvement of the schools. Competitivo 
examinations were ordered for schoolmasters, 
and in 1867 the grant-in-aid system was in- 
troduced after the English plan, and thus tho 
existing elementary schools were brought under 
a measure of government supervision. Several 
Endowed schools, following the model of the 
English endowed or grammar soliool, had also 
been established for the children of the privi- 
leged or ruling class in Jamaica, and in 1879 a 
special commission was appointca to inquire into 
the condition of this class of school and to make 
recommendations for their further conduct. 
A few years later, 1885, a commission of in- 
quiry was appointed for tho entire system of 
elementary education and aa a result, chiefly, 
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of the invcstifiatioiis of that body, a aow or- 
gani;?atioii of the work was effected, 

lu acconlance with the recominondations 
of tlio commission, the legislative council in 
1892 created a central board aclvisoiy to the 
Education Department in respect to element- 
ary education; authorii^cd the levy of a local 
school tax, iitid provided for a special grant in 
lieu of fees for schools remitting the same. 
The legal age for school attendance was fixed 
at six to fourteen years of ago, and the governor 
was nuthorized to enact compulsory attend anco 
laws at his discretion, A second commission 
appointedi in J898 made a very thorough in- 
vestigation of the entire educational system, 
and their rccoinmciulaiions ns regards element- 
ary schools, as far as practicable, wore embodied 
in the code of regulations issued by the Edu- 
cation Department in 1900. 

The schools arc cither public, t.e. supported 
and managed by the government, or voluntary 
(chiefiy Mudev denominational manogemeivt). 
Both classes of schools share on the same tornis 
in the grant which is distributed on the basis 
of the results of the annual examinations and 
UiG ms^eeiov’s report as to tlio general con- 
dition of the school, together with the number 
and qualifications of the teachers. There is 
no color line in the public schools, but sepnra to 
schools are allowed wlicro required* Wlute 
children are generally sent to private schools 
or are instructed at homo by tutors. 

For the latest year reported {1909-1910) the 
number of elementary schools was 693, with an 
enrollment of 89,902 pupils and nn avorago 
attendance of 67,849, or 04 per cent of the en- 
rollment. The govcnimcnt grant for the 
schools amounteu to £47,399 ($228,359) equiv- 
alent to $3.94 per capita of average attend- 
ance, The obligatory program for the ele- 
mentary schools includes besides the three 
cIcmcntnTy branche.s, elementary science as 
related to agriculture and handicraft. Op- 
tioiud branches for which grants aro allowed 
ai’{} 8crij)iurc lessons, geography and history, 
English language, geometric drawing, and sing- 
ing, Spoeial grants are allowed for drawing 
and ncodlowork. The government bears pai‘t 
of the cxpcudltwvc for five industrial schools 
m W'hwh is Tomie ior orphan cAiww- 

doned ehudren. The three training colleges for 
women were attended by sixty-one students 
and the single training college for men, by 
sixty-eight students, 

For secondary education there are two 
schools aided by the government, enrolling in 
1910 a total of 133 pupils, and several unas- 
sisted, endowed schools. These schools all 
prepare students for the Cambridge Local 
Examinations, Senior, Junior, and Prelimin- 
ary, which arc held at seven centers in the 
Island, University College, founded in 1888 
as nn extension of the Jamaica High School, 
prepares students for the London University 
examinations, A Rhodes scholarship of tlio 


value of $1500, tenable for three years, is as- 
signed to Jamaica. 

Two noteworthy evidoncoa of progress are 
dwelt upon in the recent official rcportjJ; viz. 
the multiplication of school gardens, and the 
excellent condition of the schools in Kitigston, 
the capital city. The number of schools to 
which school gardens aro attached is 361, with 
an attciulanco of 24,000 children of an ago to 
benefit by the practical training thus afiorcled. 
The sum of $2500 was appropriated in aid of 
this work in 1910, and four prizes ranging in 
value from $5 to $20 offered for competition in 
each of the schools. A special course in agri- 
culture is given at Kingston for the benefit of 
teachers. Ih'o vision has been made at seven 
centers for advanced manual training, and it 
is proposed to establish at Kingston a school of 
technology. The system of eleniGntary cclu- 
catiou with its special c.\ten.sions is under 
the general supervision of tho Superintending 
luftpcetor, who is assisted by a corps of inspec- 
tors, one for each of the seven school districts. 
The majority of tlicse officials are graduates of 
English universities. The most urgent need 
qC the ayaiom is praviaiou fov fto-hwwa 

and a more certain tenure for the teachers, 

A. T. S. 
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JAMES, WILLIAM (1842-1910.) — Prob- 
ably the most eminent American philosopher 
and iisychologist, was the son of a theologian. 
Tlic account of his training and of tho dovclop- 
ment of his career and iiiflunncc as teaclicr and 
author, as psychologist and philosoplier, is one 
of tho most romantic known to biography. 
Owing in part to the foreign residence of his 
father, and in part to his own varied interests, 
his higher education extended over a period of 
ton years. It included a year at the University 
of Geneva, one year as a student of art under 
Hunt at Newport, two years U\ the Lawrence 
ScVwniifte ftcViDo\, devoted mostly to aimloTny 
and chemistry, two years in the Medical Sehool 
of Harvard University, a year in Brazil with 
Agassiz, the naturalist, one 3 '‘car in Borliib pur- 
suing physiology, and finally a return to Har- 
vard, for further work in sjoology, ^vliere he 
received the M.D. degree in 1869. 

During thirty-fivo years he was a teacher in 
this iiniAxu'sity. After giving instruction in 
physiology and aimtomy seven y^oai’S, he 
transfciTccl Ills work to philosophy for nhm 
years, followed by a nearly equal poriod ns a 
tcaclicr of jisychology, I'ho last decade of 
active^ teaching found him again n professor 
of jihilosophy. He was brilliant, infiuentini, 
ever ready to help young minds “find thoin- 
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flolveaJ^ Ho was also a lecturer at Columbia 
and Oxford Univeraitics. He was one of the 
founders of the Psychological Review^ and of 
tho Americau Psychological Association, of 
which he was twice president. 

A gifted and prolific writer in the fielda of 
psychology, pliilosophy, and education, ho 
frequently contributed to periodicals and pub- 
lished half a score of books. Among these are: 
The Varieties of Religious 'Experience^ The 
Will to BelieHt Pragmaliemt A PluralUlic Uni- 
verse^ and The Nature of Truth, His greatest 
and most influential work, The Principles of 
Psychology y appeared in 1890, and soon be- 
came a classic in an unusually literal sense of 
the word. With the repeated reprin tings, and 
the transiatious of sev'cral of his books into 
foreign languages, as French, German, Italian, 
Japanese. Spanish, or Russian, and the exten- 
sion of his fame, he was signally honored with 
degrees by seven foreign and American uni- 
versities, and with mernberahip in the national 
academies of science in America, Denmark, 
England^ Germany, Italy, and Russia. As a 
personality, his was a gentle and universal 
character, marked no less by its modesty and 
sin^licity. 

The chief work of James consisted in a re- 
construction of psychology by resetting its 
problems and by exploring old as well as new 
fields in search of data for their solution. By 
his rare mastery of English and his keen sense 
of the concrete in experience he turned tho 
abstract difficulties in the human subjects into 
vital interests for the public as well as for stu- 
dents in geneml. Ho elaborated no closed sys- 
tem of psychology, and organized no school of 
psychologists. Vvorking with the ^ new and 
strong tide of tlm theory of evolution, he re- 
spected past achioyements as well, bringing 
together and rendering mutually helpful varied 
materials from the associational, experimental, 
pathological, and physiological ^ dwelopmcnts 
m the science. His characteristic contribu- 
tions consisted in showng consciousness to bo 
a process, this use of the cercbralistie hypo- 
thesis, his explanation of habit, his appeal to 
instinct, a new theory of einolion (shared 
with Lange), and the typical analysis of special 
processes, such as the feeling of relation, self, 
reasoning, and will, 

In his philosophy James made his approach 
to problems through his psychology, the former 
being in many respects a direct application of 
tho latter. His devotion to truth in nil its 
apparent forms and his abhorrence of the ab- 
stractions of the past led him into anti-intcl- 
Icctualism and empiricism. He stimulated new 
interest in speculation in terms of behavior 
and expediency, and actively fostered current 
pragmatism, “ We are acquainted with a 
thing as soon aa wo have learned how to behave 
toward it,’^ His philosophical efforts centered 
on the nature of man's mind, the knowledge 
which it fashions, and tho basis of religious ex- 


perience, and encouraged an optimistic attitude 
toward the experience and the world which 
man is creating. 

Educational theory and practice, particu- 
larly in America, are greatly indebted to Janies, 
The rising Herbartian movement was met by 
his contributions derived from a more enliven- 
ing, yet less systematic, psychology. What is 
being done with children in schools to-day, by 
way of letting the order of subjects and the 
methods of teaching follow the lead of the 
native activities and interests, is in part an 
outcome of his influence. His conception of 
education and his views of the work of tho 
teacher appeared in the widely read Talks lo 
Teachers on Psychology^ and to Students on 
Lifers Ideals, '' Education is the organization 
of acquired habits of conduct and tendencies 
to behavior." Tho great thing in all cd\i ca- 
tion is to make the nervous system our ally 
instead of our enemy," No amount of cul- 
ture would seem capable of modifying a man’s 
general rctcntivencss." By directing attention 
to tho value of instincts as the equipment for 
education, by emphasizing the importance of 
the formation of habits, and by the serious 
doubt he throw around the doctrine of formal 
discipline, he fostered n descriptive study of the 
data of teaching and hastened the coming of 
experimental pedagogy. E. F. B. 
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JAMES-LANGE THEORY, — Sec Emo- 
tions. 

JAMES MILLIKIN tJNIVERSITY, DE- 
CATUR, ILL. — Founded in 1001 by the 
amalgamation of Lincoln College, Lincoln, 
and the Decatur College and Industrial School. 
The institution which « coeducational is under 
the supervision of the Synods of Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa of the Presbyterian Church. 
The University includes a ])reparatory ecliool 
and the college, which gives courses in liberal 
arts, engineering, fine arts, domestic economy, 
music, commerce and fiimncc, pedagogy, and 
library science. The entrance requirements are 
fifteen units. The degrees of A.B. and B.S. arc 
conferred. The faculty consists of aixlyTour 
members. 

JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, JAMESTOWN, 
NORTH DAKOTA. — A coeducational institu- 
tion which was organized in 1883, and gave in- 
sti'iiction until the spring of 1893, when in- 
struction was fluspciided. In 1909 the college 
was reopened with an enrollment of 102 students. 
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The enrollment in 1912 was 190. The college 
is under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church. 
TKg plant consists of five buildings > and a 
campus of 107 acres. There is a pcriiianent 
endowment of S200.000. It is the only college 
now operating in the state west of Fargo and 
Grand ForVs, a territory of 140,000 .stinare miles. 
Courses are ofTci'cd leading to the degrees of 
A.B. and B.S,, courses in iiuisic, in expression, 
In domestic science, in commercial subjects, and 
in secondary subjects, as well as regular college 
courses, Fittcen mui^ in high school are rc(j u ir cd 
to enter the college. There is a faculty of six- 
teen members. 

JANES, LEWIS GEORGE (1844-1901). 
— Educational writer and lecturer, received 
his school training at the Providence High 
School and Brown University. He was instruc- 
tor in Adelphi Academy, president of the 
Brooklyn Ethleal Association, and dh'cetov of 
the Green acre. Me., Summer School of Com- 
])arativo Religion. Author of Evolution of 
M orals f (1889). Scope and Principles of Ei'o- 
liiiion Philosophy (1890), Life as a Fine Art 
(1891), Cosmic Philo8op?iy as Related to Ethics 
(1895), Social Ideals and Social Progress (1899), 
and of mnnorona papers on educational, social, 
and rcligioua subjects. W, S. M, 

JANITOR, SCHOOL. — All officinl who 
takes care of a school building, e.g. sweeps and 
cleans it, looks after the heating of tlie build- 
ing, makes minor repairs, ami renders such mis- 
cellancoua service to the principal and teachers 
as may be required. The position is one of 
importance, and it is capable of becoming much 
more so than it is as yet, except in a few favored 
places. Too often the position of janitor in 
our city schools is filled by rewarding political 
service, and not infrequently a relatively ])oor 
janitov i& Rafe from dismissal, l^cansc he is 
supported by those whom the superintciulent 
of schools docs not think it wise to antagonize. 
It not infrec^uently happens, too, ns a result 
of this political basis of selection, that the 
janitor of a school building receives a larger 
yearly salary than the teachers who loach in it. 
With some form of civil service tests, and with 
appointment and dismissal by the business 
manager for the Board of Education imstcad 
of by the Board itself, the po.sition can be made 
one of much importance in the management 
of a school system. E, p, C, 

Sec AnciiiTBCTURB, School; Business Man- 
ager; City School AnxuNiBTRATioN; Clean- 
liness OF Schoolroom, etc. 

JANSEN, CORNELIUS. —See P ort Roy- 
alists. 

JANSENISM AND EDUCATION. — Sec 
Port RoYALisTa. 


language.^ — a popular name for an intro- 
ductory text in the classical languages espe- 
cially iluring the seventeenth century when 
Coinenius' text by that title became famous. 
The title had been used previous lo Comouius 
by Habrccht, Bntmus, nnd possibly by others. 

See CoMENius, John Amos. 

JAPAN, EDUCATION IN. — Historical. -- 
The present educational system of Japan dates 
from 1872, when the first education code under 
the new rdgimo was published. In 1808 took 
place the great event called The Restoration of 
Mciji, Meiji being the name of the new era 
then inaugurated. Up to that time, for some 
seven hundred years, the whole nd mi nistralivc 
power of the empire had been in the hands of 
the military class, the head of wdiieh under tlic 
title of Sei-l-Tai’’Sh6giin (generalissitno for 
8ubjiigalio7i of barbarians) was de facto ruler of 
the country; under him, thevo were military 
lords, each having an almost autonomous 
power in his own territory. In 1868 the 
Shdgun gave up his power into the hands of the 
Emperor, and in 1871, the feudal system was 
finally aljolished. The military class lost its 
monopoly of civil and military services and all 
claases were made equal before the law. The 
first education code of 1872 established equality 
of all classes in educational matters and the 
principle of compulsory education. The pre- 
amble to the code says?; " It is intended tliat 
henceforth univeraally without any distinction 
of class or sex, in a village there .shall be no 
house without leaTuiug (education), and in a 
house no individual without learning. Fathers 
and elder lirothera must take note of this in- 
tention, and, bringing up their children or 
younger brothers (or sisters) with warm feeling 
of love, must not fail to let them acquire learn- 
ing. As for higher learning, tliat depends upon 
the capacity of individuals, hut it shall he re- 
garded fts a neglect of duty on the part of fathers 
or elder brothers, should they fail to send 
young ohildron ^ to primary .'^chool.s at least 
without distinction of sex,” But liefore enter- 
ing upon the description of the present system 
initiated by the new code, it will not be without 
interest to touch briefly upon the education in 
the old feudal days before the new era, for it 
was chiefly men educated under the old regime, 
who have been leaders iu the evolution of 
modern Japan, 

Witli the introduction of the Chinese civili- 
zation in the seventh and eighth ceiituries, 
learning began to be cultivated, and in ac- 
cordance with provisions of the education sec- 
tion of the famous 7'aiho code i.<5.sucd in 701 a.d, 
a uuivcr.sity was c-stablishcd in the capital for 
study of classics (or philo.sophy and lii.story), 
lav', literature, music, calligraphy, and mathe^ 
maties, all except law being exclusively Chinese; 
a school was also estahUshed in every proviticc ; 
only the children of lughcr (officials were, how- 
ever, admitted cither into the university or to 
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pi'oviiioittl schools. With tho rise of the mili- compiled schoolbooks and wall charts entirely 
tary class and tho cstablishmout of feudalism, after tho American model. This school was 
those fell into decay, and for centuries the only opened in June, 1872, and in September of the 
places where people cotild obtain any teaching same year the now education code was pronnil- 
were Buddhist temples, even sons of great gated, which introduced an entirely now system 
military chiefs receiving their education there, of education after tho Occidental model. The 
if at all. It was only towards tho end of tho provisions of the new code were too ambitious 
seventeenth century, when tho country began to he carried out completely at the time, 
to cnioy continued order and tranquillity under Moreover, they had been copied too closely 
the Sh6giiuatc of the Tokugawa family, that any after a foreign model and some of them were 
regular provisions wore made for education, found to be unsuitable for the country. During 
Even then it was chiefly confined to sons of the forty years wliich have elapsed since that 
smmirai or military men, and it was not till time, many and great changes have been made; 
some hundred 3 ^e_ars later that .schools began to but tho fundamental principle enunciated, that 
be established iii^ any number for common cverybod^r witliout distinction of class or sex 
people. In fact, higher lofirning was limited to shall receive primary education at least and 
the somurof class, while of the others, including that equal opportunities shall bo given to all 
fanners, artisans, and merchants (to name them to receive higher education according to tlicir 
in tho order of tho social scale of tho time), tho ability, has alway.s been mnintained. 
large mass was entirely without any education Present System. — General Outline. — Edii- 
or with only the elements of reading, writing, and cation is regarded ns one of the most important 

aritlunetic ; while the number of those who functions of the state and is placed entirely 

acquired any literary culture was small indeed, under tho state control; there is a Minister of 
The education of 5 a?nMrai^ in those days con- Education who is a member of the cabinet and 
sisted in the study of Chinese classics and of is in charge of all administrative mat tens con- 

training in military arts; they were taught in nccted with cdiioation. It is to bo observed 

schools establislicd by each feudal lord for his that the educational system of Japan is not 
retainers, while those who showed any special dotormiiicd by laws which have to pas.s through 
ability, either in literary studies or military the two houses of tho Imperial Diet and to bo 
arts, were allowed or sometimes ordered to sanctioned by tho Emperor; but more impor- 
procecd to study further with noted masters taut matters connected with the educational 
throughout the country. There was an acad- sy.stom arc regulated by imperial ordinances, 
emy in Yedo (now Tokyo), tho scat of tho which are wsned by the Emperor on tho rec- 

Shfigun's govornincnt, where noted professors ommendation of the cabinet after being sub- 
gave lectures on Chinese classics; there were mitted to the Privy Council. These arc also 

also private academies kept by masters, to submitted by the minister previous to their 

which scholars flocked, attracted by their fame, proposal by him in tho cabinet to the High 

OtliGT studies wore also cultivated to a certain Educational Council, nn advisory body corn- 

extent such as Japauose^ literature (in con- po.sed of presidents of imperial universities, of 
tradiatinction to tho Chinese), mftthcmatic.s, heads of dilYercnt college.^ and schools, of ccr- 
mcdlcine, etc., and, notably towards the latter tain cofipted members, of members represent- 
part of this period, tho Occidental learning ing the Dopartments of the Interior, of Agri- 

through the study of the Dutch language, It is culture and Commerce, of Arniy^ and of Navy, 

a mistake to suppose that we began to study and of members specially appointed for their 

Western arts and sciences only within the last educational experience and knowledge. There 
fifty years, — after the coming of Commodore are imperial ordinances relating to primary 
Perry; there were earnest students, though few, (or elementary) schools, middle schools, girls' 
who under great difficulties read such foreign high schools, normal schools, higher schools, 
books as were brought into Japan by the Dutch special colleges, technical schools, imperial 
and in several cases translated them into JapauesQ univev.sities, private schools, etc. 
or 8omctime.s Chinese, which was the language General. — Let us begin with a brief out- 
of the learned at the time. ^ ^ lino of the whole cchicalional sy.stem as do- 

Under the new regime, which began in 1868, termined by those ordinances, ^ At the base 
education was encouraged from the very begin- of the whole system is the primary school, 
ning. Tho academy of foreign languages, Below this, there is the kindergarten, which, 
which hnd been in existence before, was re- however, can scarcely be said to form a part of 
opened and enlarged, developing in the course the national educational system. The primary 
of some ten years into the University of Tokyo, course is divided into ordinary and higher, 
while many new schools were opened. Students The ordinary primary course extends over six 
were sent abroad; foreign teachers wore years and is compulsory for all children who 
engaged, among others being an American have completed their sixth year. After fin- 
normal school teacher, who was placed in ishing the ordinao' primary course, a child may 
charge of the newdy opened normal .school go on to the higher primary school with a 
and taught the method of^ clasM teaching in course extending over two or three years, 
primary schools; under his dircotion were Supplementary courses may be provided for 
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children who at any stage after the completion education on this lino at about tho same ago 
of six years’ compulsory education cannot fts the boy who haa taken a middle school 
proceed further with regular education. In course will have finished his. There are techn 
primary sehools, boys and girls are usually nical schools of oven lower grade than this, to 
taught together in the same schools and often which boys are admitted after finishing the 
in the same classes, espeoially in the ordinary ordinary primary school. Tliere are also teclh 
primary, there being but little difterenco either nical supplementary schools for those who have 
in tliQ matter or manner of teaching. But finished the ordinary or higher primary course, 
beyond tho primary, the education of bo5^8 and A girl’s education runs on a similar lino as far 
girls becomes distinct both ns regards schools as it goes. Thus after finishing? tho ordinary 
and subjects. After six years of tlic ordinary primary school, instead of going on to the 
primary coxirso, a Vjoy who proposes to pursuo higher primary, she may enter a girls' high 
higher education will, instead of going on to school.^ Tho usual length of the course in a 
the higher primary, enter a middle school. A girls^ high school is four years but may be five 
middle school has a coiubo of five years to years; a supplementary course of two years 
which may bo appended a supplementary may be added. In the girls' high school at- 
course of one year. After passing through tho tacbed to tho female higher normal school in 
iriiddlo school, a boy intending to pursue tho Tokyo, the course is five years, with a aupple- 
university course enters a higher school, having mentary special " course of three years, 
a course or rather courses of three years, pro- There is no provision made either by the central 
paratory to different colleges or faculties of or local government for girls desiring to receive 
the imperial univoraiUcs. This would cor- a higher cducatlou tliaiv tho sppplemoutary 
respond approximately to the first two years courses of girls’ high schools, except female 
of tho college course of American universities, higlicr normal schools for the training of 
After finishing three years of the higher school female secondary school-teachers; but several 
course when ho is between twenty and twenty- colleges havo been established by private in^ 
one years of age, supposing him to have dividuals. * Besides high schools, tliere are also 
passed through all tho stages without any technical schools of various grades, just as for 
interruption, he enters one of tho colleges or boya. 

faculties of the imperial universities, liaving an Normal schools for the training of both males 
undcrgradualG goutso of three or four years, and female teachers of primary schools form 4 
after which ho may pursue further study as a separate class by themselves. Their graduates 
postgraduate student. Instead, however, of arc eligible for admission into tho higher normal 
proceeding to the imperial universities, a boy schools already mentioned equally with tho 
may, after ho has finished the middle school, graduates of middlo schools and girls’ high 
enter at once a special college or a technical schools. 

apecinl college. This college must bo distin- There are thus aoveral grades of schools and 
giiislied from tho collcgo of an imperial univer- colleges; first, primary schools with kinder- 
sity and is more Uko an American collcgo in its gartena^ and some other schools of the same 
standard and scope. grade, including some technical schools; next, 

It should be mentioned that in all cases the secondary schools, including middlo schools, 
graduation from one school or college is a girls^ high schools, technical schools, and normal 
qualification for entrance into tho next higher schools; above them are special colleges for 
stage, but in recent years tho demand for higher law, medicine, science, literature, fine arts, 
education has increased at such a rate that, etc., and technical special colleges for tech- 
notwithstanding tho very great and rapid ex- nology, engineering, agriculture and forestry, 
])ansion of educational re.qource 8 (see tables at commereo, etc., besides higher normal schools 
tho end), at almost every stage a competitive and higher schools preparatory to the imncrial 
examination has to ho held for admission, tho univeraltioa; and lastly come the imperial uni- 
number of^ candidate for ndmission being from vorsities with thoir colleges of law, medicine, 
twice, thrice, to oven in some cases as largo science, literature, engineering, and agriculture, 
ns ten times the number of those that can bo Moral Instruction. — The object of the pri- 
ndmitted. After leaving a middle school, a mary education is defined in the first article of 
boy may also enter a higher normal school for tho Imperial Ordinance on Primary Schools as 
tho training of secondary school teachers, or follows: '‘Primary schools arc designed to 
one of the military and naval schools or tUo give chiklreu the rudiments of moral education 
navigation school for training of officers of and of civic education, together with such gon- 
the morchant marine, etc. After two year.s of era! knowledge and skill as are necessary for 
higher primary school (or after two years of life, while due attention is paid to their bodily 
middle school) a boy may enter ^ a technical development,” Prom which it will bo seen 
school, i.e. a school for tho teaohing of indus- that great stress is laid on moral instruction; 
trial arts (mamifaeturcs, engineering, technical and this is the case, not only in primary schools, 
arts), agriculture, commorce, navigation, etc. but in schools and oolleges of all grades and 
Tho length of a course in these schools is gen- kinds. It is a national tradition that the 
erally three years, so that a boy will finish his primary object of education is moral training. 
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Thus in the old fcud 4 il day a Chineso classics 
and philosophy wevo studied by young sawm- 
rai, not so much for literary purposes as for 
moral training and intellectual culture. They 
wore thereby taught their responsibility as 
members of the ruling class, and Jiow to dis- 
charge this responsibility; there they read of 
deeds of great and wise men; by such means, 
through precepts and examples, a spirit of 
loyalty to their lords and filial pict^ to their 
parents, of reverence for the Imperial House 
and veneration for their ancestors was incul- 
cated. For the lower classes of people condi- 
tions were similar, only in a lesser degree: 
textbooks for popular instruction in reading amt 
writing were oluofiy moral lessons. Thus, there 
was no necessity for special moral instruction 
in those days; but under the new system with 
the introduction of so many dilTorent subjects, 
it was found neccBsary to devote a certain 
number of hours specially to moral instruction. 
But hero arose a difficulty as to what should 
be made the basis of tho moral toaching. It 
seemed impossible to return to the old Chinese 
philosophical toaching; Buddhism (q.v.) had 
been discarded as tho national religion; some, 
while not themselves believing in Christianity, 
nevertheless thought it might be adopted as 
tho basis of our etlucal teaching; there was 
even some wild talk of a new religion; wo 
seemed to have cut loose from our old moorings 
and to be drifting, no one could say whither. 
People seemed to havo forgotten that in our 
old tradition of devotion to the Imperial House 
and reverence for ancestor.s. of loyalty and 
filial piety, we had a most valuable jiihorltanco 
which has always explicitly or implicitly formed 
tho basis of our moral teaching, even in tho 
days of ascendency of tho Chinese influence. 
But this was now formulated in tho memorable 
Imperial Rescript issued in 1800 by tho Em- 
peror, It runs as follow.s: — 

IMPERIAL BESCRIPT ON EDUCATION 
Know ye. Our subjects : 

Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Empire 
on a basis broad and everlasting, and have deeply 
and firmly implanted virUio; Our subjects nvor united 
ir^ loyajty and filial piety have from Koneration to 
Keiwrntiou illustratetl tho beauty thereof. This is tho 
glory of the fundamentnl charnetcr of Our Empire, 
anti Ixcrein also lies the source of Our Education, Ye, 
Our Subjects, be filial to your pareuta, afifectionate to 
your brothers and sisters; us husbands, and wives bo 
harmonious, as friends true; bear yourselves in modesty 
and moderation; extend your bonevolcnco to all; 
pursiio learning and eultiviitc arts, iiiul thereby develop 
intollectuul faculties and perfect moral powers; further- 
more, advance public good and promote common inter- 
ests; always respect tho Constitution and observe tho 
laws; shoidd emergency nriae, offer yourself courn- 
geously to the State ; and tints guard and maintain tho 
prosperity of Otir Imperial Throne coevn! with heaven 
ami earth , So flhnll yo not only be Our good and faith- 
ful subjects, but render illustrious the best traditions 
of your forefathers. 

Tile Way here set forth is indeed tho teaching be- 
queathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, to bo observed 
alike by Tlieir Descendants and tho subjects, infallible 
for all ages and true in all places, It is Our wish to lay 


it to heart in oil reverence, in common with you, Our 
subjects, that wo may all aitaiu to tho same virtue. 

The 30th day of tho lOtli month of the 23rd year of 
Mejji. (October 30th. 1800) 

Imperial Sign MaiiuaL Imperial Seal, 

Suoh k the Rescript that now forms tho basis 
of our moral education; it will bo observed that 
the two^ cardinal v!rfcuc.s are loyalty, which 
with 118 is identical with patriotism, and filial 
piety, meaning thereby, not filial piety to our 
immediate parents only, but to our ancestors 
for generations. The precepts given are noth- 
ing new but teaching bequeathed by the 
Imperial Ancestors,” and the Kmperor calls 
upon us to join with him in observing those 
precepts by appealing to our loyalty and filial 
piety. The message that the Rescript conveys 
to us cannot be propcrlj-^ understood without 
the knowledge of the peculiar relation between 
the Imperial Houso and the people, and of the 
spirit of reverence for ancestors; in fact it may 
be said that the most important object of our 
moral education consusts in .so iml)uing our 
ehildi'eri with the spirit of the Rescript tiiat it 
forms a part of our nalional life. 

A copy of the Rescript is distributed from 
the Department of Education to every school 
in the Empire, those under government control 
being actually signed by the Emperor. To 
foster the spirit of loyalty, portraits of the Em- 
peror and tho Empress are distributed from 
tho imperial household to every government 
and public schools above tho grade of higher 
primary inclusive, and to some private schools. 
These are brought out on all i>ublic occasions 
and school functions, at which also the reading 
of the Rescript always plays an important part. 

Two hours a week are given in primary 
schools to lessons in morals. The following 
directions as to these lessons are given in the 
regulations: — 

Tho teaching of morals must bo based on tho Im- 
perial Rescript on eiUu-atioii, ami its aim should be to 
cultivate the moral nature of chiUlreu aiul to guide thoin 
in practice of virtues. 

In tho ordinary primary course, easy precepts appro- 
priate for practice concerning svich virtues as filial piety 
and obedience to elders, affcelion and friendship, fru- 
gnlity and inthistry, modesty* ctiurago, etc., should be 
given, and then some of the duties towards the Stain 
and society, with a view to elevate their moral cliaracicr, 
etrengthen their will, increase their spirit of cntcrpriac. 
iTiake them value public virtues, aiiu foster tho spirit 
of loyalty and patriotism. 

In the higher primary course, llio above must lie 
further extended and training given made still more solid. 

In the teaching of girls, apecial atre.ss must bo laid 
on the virtuea of ^natily and modcaty, 

Eucourngcment and admonilUm shoxild bo given by 
mcatia of wise sayings and proverbs and by tales of 
good deeds, so that children may lay them to heart. 

At present textbooks compiled on these lines 
by a special commission, appointed in tho De- 
partment of Education for tho purpose, arc 
in use in all the schools. 

Similarly for moral lessons in middle schools, 
to which an hour a week must be given, the 
following directions arc given; — 
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The tcsvoWftS ot luotftU must bo baaed on tho pre- 
cepts of the Imperial Rescript. Ita object ifl to foster 
the growth of moral ideas and aeiitimonta, anti to givo 
boys tho culturo and cliatacter nccesaary for men oi 
middle and higher social standing, and to encourage 
and promote tho practice of “virtiica. The tencning 
ehould begin with an ojcpianation of the eascntml pomta 
of morals in connection with doily bio by ineam of 
good words or maxims and examples of good flceds, to 
bo followed by a little more systoinatio exposition of 
the duties to self, to family, to society, and to tho State. 
Elcmeats of Ethics may also be tanght. 

For girls’ high schools, where two hours a 
week are devoted to moral lessons, almost iho 
&nmo direotious are given, but here in addition 
lessons must be given in manners, under which 
arc included, not only personal conduct, but 
various social observances. In other schools, 
at least an hour a week is given to moral 
lessons, always based on the Imperial Rescript 
and on similar lines, but adapted to the ago 
and future position and occupation of pupils; 
thus, for instance, in commercial schools great 
stress is laid on various phases o! commercial 
morality. 

Physical Education and School Hygiene. — 
Aa seen in the article above quoted, defining 
the obleet of the primary education, a great 
deal of attention ia paid to the phyaicaT de- 
velopment of children. In tho old feudal days, 
sons of samurais spent a large portion of their 
time in pvactising military arts, such as fencing, 
archery, riding, use of spears, jwjufsu, eto.^ which 
of course was an excellent physical training; os 
for children of other classes, their plays and 
^amoa and even work in open air with but 
little school teaching kept them healthy and 
strong; while it was deemed unwomanly for 
girls, especially in the middle and higher 
classes^ to take any kind of aotive exercises. 
Hence when tho new education was first intro^ 
ducGcl, no need of physical education as such 
was considered, and while boys and girls, 
young men and women were subjeeted to much 
harder mental work than before, they had 
scarcely any physical exercise. The conse- 
quences soon made themselves apparent on 
the physique of educated youths, and weak 
sight and pale consumptive features came to bo 
regarded as characteristic of students, Such a 
state of things could not be allowed to go on; 
a teacher of gymnastics was engaged from 
America, who trained teachers of gymnastics, 
and by this means a system of gymnastics 
after tho German model was introduced into 
all the schools. Various modifications have 
since been made in the method of teaching: 
very young children in primary schools arc 
now taught plays and games, while older boys 
in primary and all higher schools practice mili- 
tary gymnastics and drill in addition to com- 
mon gymnastics. In girls' schools^ square 
(lances are taught as exercises, and tho Swedish 
system of gymnastics has been introduced to 
gome extent. Besides systematic teaching in 
gymnastics, foreign games and sports have been 
introduced; baseball ia now a very popular 


game, and there are lawn tenuis courts in 
almost every scliool, while boating and athletic 
snorts have their votaries. At the same time 
old military arts have been revived as pliys>. 
ical exercise, especially fencing and jwjtdsu, 
which in some schools arc mado almost com- 
pulsory, and, in a less degree, archcry. Schools 
of every grado have their annual or semi- 
annual school excursions which, while 

undertaken primarily for the purpose of in- 
struction in geography, history and science, 
afford ft great deal of training in long-distance 
walking and marching, hill climbing, cto. 

Medical examination of school cluUiren is made 
by medical officers in April of every year under 
the following heads; (1) height; (2) weight; 
(3) circumference round tlie ehest; (4) the spino' 
(scoliosis and kyphosis, q.v,); (5) general consti- 
tution, whether strong, medium, or weak; 
(0) eyesight; (7) diseases of the eye; (8) hear- 
ing; {9} (Tiseascs of the car; (10) teeth; (11) dis- 
eases ill general, especially Bcrofula, insufficient 
nourishment, aiuemia, kakhc or beri-berij con- 
sumption, megrim, epistftxia. neurasthenia, and 
chronic diseases. The results of the examina- 
tion of over one million school children are 
sent to the Department of Education, where 
they are collated and examined. It is too 
early to draw any definite conclusions from 
these statistics, but there seems to be no doubt 
that there has teen a very remarkable improve- 
inout in the physique of our young men and 
women. 

Primary Schools^ — Parents and guardians 
are under obligation to send children to school, 
from tho beginning of the first school year 
(April 1) after they have completed their sixth 
year until they have finished tho ordinary pri- 
mary course, unless they are specially exempted 
by tho mayor or headman of the district on 
ac count of montal or bodily i n firm! ties or extreme 
poverty or for some other valid reason. Hence, 
an obligation is also laid on the community to 
establish and maintain a auffioiont number of 
primary schools to accommodate children within 
its jurisdiction, tuition being, of course, free; the 
community ma^ a city, a town, a village, or a 
union or a division of the same, as the case may 
bo. Special permission must be obtained from 
the mayor or headman to pursue education at 
home or at any oth(3r school than that estab- 
lished by the community; as a matter of fact, 
this happens very seldom except in Tokyo, so 
that praoticftlly all children in Japan receive 
their primary education in common schools 
without any social disti notion. In Tokyo tho 
upper classes arc beginning to complain that by 
sending their children to the same schools as 
those of the lower classes they suffer in their 
manners and speech, and also in their intellectual 
progress, and n few private schools for children 
of the rich have been started within recent 
years. 

Curriculum, — The subjects taught in primary 
schools are, besides morals and gymnastics al- 
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ready mentioned, language (reading, writing, 
and composition), arithmctio, geography, and 
Japanese history, Rcionce (or nature study), 
drawing, singing, sewing (for girls only), and 
manual work, making all together from twenty- 
one to thirty hours a week. It should, however, 
be mentioned that an hour moane usually a forty- 
five minutes’ lesson (or even less), followed by 
fifteen minutes' play. In higher primary schools 
the subjects are mostly a continuation of the 
samo^ except that elements of agriculture or com- 
mercial knowledge and the English language are 
usually added. As to language, Japanese child- 
ren are very much handicapped by the fact that 
they have to learn a largo number, some 1500, of 
Chinese characters in common use in Japan. 
In arithmetic, almost all our weights and meas- 
ures being in decimal system, it is not neces- 
sary to introduce fractions very early, in fact 
not until the last, or sixth year, of the ordiiiary 
primary. Sowing forms a very important sub- 
ject for girls, not only in primary schools, but 
throughout their school course. 

Teachm. — Primary school teachers must 
have certificates or licenses, wliich are granted 
to graduates of normal schools and o( certain 
other prescribed schools and to those who have 
passed tho examination held annually in each 
prefecture, tho standard of which is tho same 
as for graduation from normal schools. Tho 
normal schools are maintained by the pre- 
fectures for tire training of primary school 
teachers and have a four years’ course, and, in 
some cases, a preparatory course of one year. 
Tho qualifications for entrance into the prepara- 
tory course arc that candidates shall be of good 
moral character and sound constitution and 
shad have finished two years of the higher 
primary course. The 1 ast, or fourth year, of tho 
normal school course is largely devoted to prac- 
tice in teaching in the primary school attached 
to every normal school, A graduate of a 
middle school or a girls’ high school may enter 
a normal school for one year, d\iring which he 
or slio studies the theory and practice of peda- 
gogy, and becomes qualified as a primary school 
teacher. It will be seen from the above that 
tho qualifications for primary school teachers 
are not very higlij yet so great has been tho 
cdiieational expansion tliat the supply of 
teachers has not kept pace with the demand, 
and many not properly qualified teachers have 
to be employed. It may bo remarked that this 
is the case not only in primary education, but 
in every grade and kind of education iii Japan, 
The salaries of teachers, from university pro- 
fessors to primary school teachers, are very in- 
adequate; this, no doubt, is ono of tho reasons 
why the supply of teachers is not sufficient to 
meet the demand. More than half of the 
primary school teachers have salaries ranging 
between 16 and 24 yen (S7.60 to $12) a month, 
which, ovon al levying for the low rate of living 
in Japan, is very inadequate; the highest salary 
for a university professor is about 4000 yen 


($2000). All teachers in governiiiGnt or public 
schools and colleges aro entitled to a pension 
equal to one fourth the amount of their salary 
at the time of retirement, if they retire after 
fifteen years of service^ and to additional 

th the amount of their salary for every year 
exceeding fifteen.” 

Middle and Higher Schools. — Cnrriculunu 
— Tho subjects taught in middle schools are 
morals, tho (Japanese) language, and Chinese 
literature, a foreign language (one of the three, 
English, French, and German),^ history, geog- 
raphy. mathematics, natural sciences, i)hysic8 
and oncmistry, law and economics, drawing, 
singing, and gymnastics, of which law and 
economics and singing may be omitted. None 
of those call for special remark, except ” the 
language and Chinese literature.'’ Ono who is 
not acquainted with our language may well 
lyondcr why Japanese language and Chinese 
literature Bhoiilcf bo coupled as one subject in 
this way, but the fact is that with the intro- 
duction of ChinesG civilization we nob only 
adopted Chinese literature almost as our own 
and introduced very many Chinese words into 
our own language, but even adopted Chinese 
characters into our writing, so that at present 
ordinary ^ Japanese litoratiiro is written or 
printed with Chinese ohnractcrs, amongst which 
our own are interspersed. It would take too 
long to explain this anomalous state so as to bo 
intelligible to a foreign public, but it is a very 
great handicap indeed, not only for our iDoys 
and girls, who have to learn three or four 
thousand Chinese characters, but also for the 
general public, for it prevents the use of type- 
writers, linotypes, and similar instruments 
based on the use of a limited mimhcr of char- 
acters. 

Teachers, — Teachers in socDiidary schools 
are required to have a eei-tificate, granted by 
the Department of Education to the graduates 
of higher normal schools and of certain other 
institutions, ns for instance colleges of science 
and of literature of the Imperial universities, 
and to those who have passed examinations 
held annually by the department for tho pur- 
pose. As already stated, however, a large 
number of teachers without certificates have to 
he employed for want of certificated teachers. 
The tables appended below will show that there 
has been a steady improvement in this respect* 

Higher Schools. — The question of secondary 
schools is a very difficult problem in every 
country; even in Germany, which may be said 
to be a leading authority in every educational 
question, this problem seems to be still a matter 
of discussion. In Japan the problem presents 
serious difficulties. The present middle school 
course is not sufficient as a prej)aratioii for Im- 
perial universities, not only Dccausc the stand- 
ard in tho universities is high, but also because 
to pursue higher studies of this standard in 
Japan at present requires a knowledge of two 
or at least one of tho occidental languages, so 
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entir^jly different in their structure find nature 
{vom the JajiattcaG language, and presenting 
eorreaponding dilRoulties to Japanese students, 
far greater th/wi I'Vcjich or Gcriuajj to an 
American. This chasm between middle schools 
and universities is bridged over nt pre^nt by 
higher ” schools, having three different 
courses of three years preparatory to different 
colleges of tlie uni versi ties. Thus the normal 
age of a student when he is ready to enter an 
Imperial university is above twenty; it will 
be seen that the higher school courses corre- 
spond both in their standard and the normal 
age of students somewhat to the first two 
years of the college course of American uni- 
versities, There arc at jnesent eight higher 
schools, capable of admitting about 2000 new 
pupils annually, and as there are between 7000 
and 8000 applicants for admission (graduates 
of middle schools and thereby duly qualiRcd), 
higher schools and conscciueutly univcfsitics 
obtain a iminbcr of tolerably select students, 
At the same time, however, the voice of dis- 
content of the non admitted is loud, and, in- 
deed, it is a great pyoblem what to do with 
them; many of them enter private, so-called 
universities, of which moiition will be mado 
later. 

At a session of the High Educational Council, 
held in the spring of 1910, it was decided that 
higher scliools should bo replaced by higher 
midcllo schools having two courses of two years 
and a term, not simply preparatory to Iho 
universities, bub giving a higher goncval liberal 
education, one of the courses being literary and 
the other scientific; it is thought that tho 
graduates will be qualified to enter Imperial 
universities at tho same time that they receive 
general liberal culture, Permission will bo 
giv(iii to pYcfecturea and private individuals to 
open higher middle schools, and several will no 
doubt be established within a few years, so 
that the present state of congestion at tho 
entrance of higher schools wlU bo avoided, 
This decision hi a modified form was approved by 
the late minister of education; the only quos- 
tiou is whether in two years and a term, instead 
of three years, as heretofore, students will bo 
so prepared as to satisfy university authorities. 

Imperial Universities. — These institutions 
arc established and maintained by the central 
government. There arc at present four, one in 
Tokyo (f. 18(38) and one in Kyoto (f. 1897), 
one in tho Northwest and ono in Kydshd iu 
course of organization. Each university con- 
sists of several colleges or faculties, six in Tokyo, 
viz. colleges of law, medicine, cnginocring, litera- 
ture, science, and agricuHiirc, ami four in Kyoto, 
viz. colleges of law, modiciiie, literature, and 
science and engineering; the Northwestern Uni- 
versity has at present colleges of science and of 
agriculture; and the ICyOshd University those of 
medicine and enginceruig, Those eollcgos arc 
like professional schools of American univer- 
sities, except those of science and literature, 


which w'ould correspond approximately to the 
last two years of the Americau college couvec 
and a little more. In each college, there arc 
prescribed courses, which may he taken up by 
students; in Tokyo, in tlie college of law, there 
arc courses of (our years in law proper, pohticg 
political economy, and commerce; in the col- 
lege of medicine, besides a course of four years 
in inedicitie, there is a course of three years in 
pharmacy; in the college of engineering, there 
arc eourses of three years in civil engineering 
mechanical engineering, naval architect ure* 
technology of arms, olcctrical engineering^ 
architecture, applied chemistry, tecluiology of 
explosives, milling, and metallurgy; in the 
college of literature, courses of tlireo years in 
philosophy, history, and literature, each of 
them being subdivided into several branches, 
such for instance ns Japanese, Chinese, English’ 
French, and German literatures at the last; in 
the college of aciciice, coursca of three years 
ill inathomatics, astronomy, thcoroiioal and ex- 
perimental physics, ehonoistry, zoology, botany, 
geology, and mineralogy; in the college of 
agvicuiture, courses also of three years m agri- 
culture, agricultural chemistry, forestry, and 
veterinary medicine. In Kyoto there are simi- 
lar courses. A hospital is attached to the 
college of medicine for the purpose of clinical 
instruction. After graduation, students may 
remain in the university as postgraduate stu- 
dents. Tuition fees, inclusive of everything, 
amount to 50 yen ($25). The enrollment at 
Tokyo in 1900-1910 was 5649, at Kyoto 1421 
Special Colleges. — Under tho nomenclature 
of special colleges arc classed institutions for the 
instruction of special subjects, other than tho 
Imporial universities, whoso entrance qualifi- 
cation is graduation from middle schools or 
girls' high schools, or higher. There arc special 
colleges for law, medicine, literature, languages, 
sciences, arts, music, etc. There arc five col- 
leges of medicine maintained .by the central 
government and several established by the local 
government or private individuals; these medi- 
cal colleges all have a course of four years, but 
their standard is nccoBSarily lower than that 
of the Imperial universities, students not being 
so well prepared^ especially in foreign languages. 
Many of the private institutions teaching law, 
literature, and theology (Buddhist or Christian), 
and styling themselves uuiversitiea, arc officially 
classed under this head; among these, the 
most noted are the Kci-()-Gijuku founded by 
tile famous educationalist Fukiizawa, and 
AVftseda Daigaku founded by Count Okiima, 
with faculties of law and literature, and the 
Joshi Daigaku (Women's University). Some 
of thttin have a largo number of students, but 
most of them are suffering from want of funds; 
for, with very few exceptions, they have scarcely 
any endowment, nor can they charge high 
tuition fees. Among other special colleges may 
be mentioned Foreign Languages School, 
Academy of Fine Arts, and Academy of 
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Music^ all in Tokyo and maintained by the 
central govern men i. There are, besidoa those, 
tcehuical spc(!ial colleges, of which Jiowcvcr, I 
shall speak under the next head. The College 
of Navigation, for the tmining of officers of 
merchant marine under the Dcpai'tnicnt of 
Com miuiica lions, and the College of Fisheries 
and Marine Products, under tlm Dopartnient 
of Agnciilturo and (bommeree, also fall under 
this category. 

Technical Schools. — A great deal of atten- 
tion has been paid to technical education, more 
especially within the last fifteen years, and a 
large number of new tccliiiical schools has been 
recently brought into existence, and old ones 
have been enlarged both in scope and accom- 
modation. By technical education is meant 
education in engineering and technology; in- 
dustrial arts’ agriculture in all its branches, 
including sericulture and veterinary medicine, 
forestry, fisheries and marine products; navi- 
gation, and oommerco. There are several 
grades of schools; leaving out the enginooring 
and agricultural colleges of the Imperial uni- 
versities, there are immediately below them 
technical special colleges, admitting graduates 
of middle schools and having a course of three 
or four years; below tlieso arc technical schools 
of two classes, A and B. Schools of class A 
arc of about the same standing as middle 
schools, admitting boys or girls ^yho have 
flnishccl two years of the higher primary, or 
under certain coudltioirs two years of a midclle 
school or a girls^ high school; they have 
generally a course of three years, sometimes 
four, and their graduates are under certain 
conditions admitted to technical special col- 
leges. Schools of clas.s B admit boys or girls 
who have fitnshed the ordinary ])rimary, and 
usually have a eovtvse of ihveo years. In 
addition to these there are technical supi)lc- 
meiitary schools for giving general and ele- 
mentary technical knowledge to those who 
cannot enter regular schools; they arc mostly 
night schools. 

Technical special colleges are mostly gov- 
ernment inalitulions, among which aro the 
engineering or technological colleges of Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya, Kumamoto, Sendai, 
Yamagata and Akita; the commercial collcge.s 
of Tokyo, Kobe, and Yamaguclii, Nagasaki and 
Olaru; and the agricultural college of Morloka, 
There are several institutions attached to these, 
to train teachers for tecbnical schools of class 
A, want of good teachers being a great hin- 
drance to their establishment, which is greatly 
encouraged by the government. A sum of 
350,000 yen (8176,000) was voted by the Diet 
ns subsidy for the encouragement of technical 
education for the year 1908, this sum being 
distributed to the schools and colleges estab- 
lished by the local governments. 

Female Education, — In the old feudal days 
a girPs education generally stopped at an 
elementary stage, even for daughters of satnu- 


raL They were taught to read and write, 
and to ficw, while those of richer classes were 
also taught many accomplishments, such ns 
music and dancing, chanoijn (tea ceremony), 
flower arrangement, etc. Tfiere wore some, 
e.'ipecuilly among the sammri class, who re- 
ceived much higher literary culture, hut they 
were only a small minority. Under the new 
regime, female ciluontioii rcccivod great en- 
couragement. The preamble to the first edu- 
cation code already quoted is empimlle on the 
point that no distinction shall he made n.s to 
sex at least in primary education, A girls' 
school was opened in 1871 with an American 
teacher to tea(!h English; in the following year 
a female normal school was opencil by the 
Empress herself, an event without precedent in 
the history of Japan, But notwitlustanding 
the_ encouragement given to the female odu- 
cation by tho govormnent, it is only quite 
recently that people in general have begun to 
recognize its importance. In 1873, a year after 
the proiiuilgation of the code, out of a total 
of 1,146,800 attending primary schools, 77 
per cent were boys and only 23 per cent girls; 
in 1883 the toUd hnd increased to 3,238,0110, 
but the ratio of boys to girls was 68 to 32; 
statistics for 1893 show no great advanoo 
either in tho total number (3,338,000) or in 
the ratio of hoy's to girls (OC to 34), but in 1908 
the total hnd incvcasccl to 5,906,000, showing 
an enormous stride made in primary education 
since the China War of 1893-1894, and tho 
ratio of l>oy.s to girls shows the .same satisfac- 
tory progress, being 67 to 43. In secondary 
education, the same thing is to bo obscrvcci; 
in 1883 there were only 7 girls’ higli schools 
with 350 pupils, bc.side.s a few schools of about 
the same standing but not quite satisfying the 
Tcqu\ven\ent» of a high school; in iho 

number had increasoct to 28 with 3020 pupils. 
Tho official report for 1908 gives 159 sclmola 
with 46,580 pupils, and the number sooim to 
bo increasing at the rale of more than 20 a 
year. 

Tho course in a girls’ high school is mostly 
four years; the subjects taught nro morals, 
the (Japanese) language, a foreign language, 
history, geography, mathematics, scieiico, draw- 
ing, houschohl mat tors, sewing, music, and 
gymnastics. The standard is not quhe as higli 
ajj in middle schools. The foreign language 
may bo either French or Englisli; actually 
tlicro is no school, except tho Bccre.ssos 
School,'* whoro French is taught. A gonornl 
supplementary course of two or three years 
may he added for those who, having finished 
tho regular oourso, desire to receive a further 
education; these correspond somewhat to the 
college courses, but they arc not A’ery largely 
attended, girls staynig at home to learn sewing 
and housekeeping with their mothers, or receiv- 
ing private lessons in music, chmwyu, and other 
necompHsh moots. 

A girl who has finished the girls’ high school 
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may entc^r a female normal school for two 
years and become (jualified as a primary 
teaclier, or she may enter one of the two higher 
female normal schools and pass a four years’ 
course, when she becomes qualified as a 
eecoiidary teacher. There are also a few 
private colleges where girls may receive edu- 
cation in. literature, languages, etc. There is 
at present no means by which a girl may enter 
one of the Imperial univorsitics. There are 
also teohnical schools for girls of different 
grades as for boys. alfcho(ig7i cot so many; 
Bubjecta taught in them are sowing, household 
matters, embroidery, artificial flower making, 
Boncnltnro, filature, oie. 

Statistics. — The statistics which are ap- 
pended hero to give some idea of tho extent and 
progress of education in Japan are compiled 
from materials given in the Reports of tho 
Department of Education, moa% from that for 
tho year 1008-1909, 

GENERAL VIEW OF aCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


No. OP No. OP 

Soiioota 


No. OP 


Primary schools . , . . , 
nilndBnddGaf-mutQBohtwU] 
Normal schools . * < • 
HlRhor normal schools . 
Fctnalo higher normal 
schools ...... 

I'cmporaty irAtniog sehool 
(for ACconJory school 

teachers) 

Mlddlo scnoola . , . , 
Girls' high schools . . * 
Iljghor schools .... 
Imperial uni varsities , . 

eoUtigea . . , . 
Technical special colleges , 
ToohnioAl jiohoole of 
closaos A and B . . . 
Tcchnioal aunpleioentary 

schools 

Teohnloal sohool toacliers 
training sohools . . . 
Schools 00 1 classed . . . 

Total 


20,380 

184,337 

6,000,130 

40 

221 

1,802 

75 

1,307 

21,018 

2 

120 

080 

1 

46 

306 

2 

18 

60 

aoo 

6,710 

115.035 

180 

2,305 

40,582 

8 

303 

6,435 

3 

553 

7,617 

B4 

• 1,7C5 

57,432 

13 

475 

0,114 

403 

3,627 

60,673 

4,761 

2.040 

102.331 

3 

2,180 

7.044 

161 

148,071 

34,370 

100,878 

6,027,104 


PEROBNTAQB OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 



1803 

1000 

1002 

1004 

1000 

1008 

Boys 

74.8 

00.0 

06.8 

07,2 

08.2 

08.7 

OirlB 

Avwas© » , . 

1 40.0 

71.0 

87.0 

01.6 

04.8 

1 OG.O 

55.7 

|81.7 

Ui.6 

04.4 

00.3 

07.8 


MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


NouoEin OF 

1800 

1900 

1004 

1008 

, . , , . 
Tcaohoro -with cortl- 

2© 

m 


233 

SoAtca 

Toaohors without cettb 

1,006 

2,137 

2,034 

4.222 

ficatca 

692 

1.508 

1,830 

1,386 

Foreign toaohera , . 

12 

21 

53 

67 

* 1 

40,677 

77,004 

100,863 

114,306 

Gradustoa . . . . , 

1.708 

7,747 

14,210 

14,060 


Nvudbr op 

1800 

1000 

1004 

1008 

Sclioola . . , . . 

Toaohera with certm- 

18 

61 

04 

168 


catca, men. . . , 

42 

76 

270 

704 

Tcochora with cortl 


cotoa, women , , 

Toaobers without cor- 

08 

178 

621 

867 



tincotc9, mon . . . 

08 

144 

235 

200 

Tonchcra without cor- 



tlficatoa. wornon . , 

40 

241 

403 

646 

Foreign tench ora, men , 



1 

1 

Foreign tooohora, ^ 




women , . . , i 

. 


3 

5 

Pupffa j 

OrodUAtca .... 

3,708 1 

11,678 j 

28,101 J 

40,220 

417 

’ 2. 400 

6,826 

10,101 


TECHNICAL 8CUOOL3 


Nomdkh ot 


SenooLfl 


Pupils 


OhAO' 

UATiia 


Tcohnological Bchoota of doss A 
Apprentices eohoo] (doss H) . . 
Agrioulttirol schools of does A . 
Agrlouluirol sohools of doss B . 
Fisheries niid morino products 

oohoolo 

Commcrclol schools of dnsa A . 
Cominorclol sohools of class B . 
Navigation achoots of ctaes A , 
Supplementary schools i 
'Tcolinoloeical 

Agrloulluroi 

Fisiicrloa and tnorlnc products 

Cornmorefol 

NovJgutlon 

Oronil total for 1008 . , 

Otaud iotnl lor lOOI . . 

Grand total for 1000 . , 

Grand total for 1800 . . 


32 

81 

77 

103 

U 

00 

18 

12 

201 

4,185 

07 

216 

2 

5.147 

1.042 

286 


4,677 

0,7€D 

12,605 

8,267 

1.084 

18,247 

2,810 

2,027 

14,306 

150,002 

8,757 

14M2 

47 

248,200 

110,000 

25,725 

7.004 


i.m 

1,70D 

3,459 

2,143 

215 

2,048 

774 

202 

4,083 

33,325 

872 

8,712 

8 

54,200 

20,623 

4,055 

1,168 


N.B. Slight dlaoropnnolca In tho above tables ore duo to 
various facts j ns, for cxninpto, In one table n branch sclioo] is 
counted itvdopenuenUy and in ih« other ivot, end fio on they 
are not such 08 arc sijjnincnnt. D. K. 


Korea, Edueatloa in. — Korea <MoYi\ing 
Splendor), since 1910 part of the Empire of 
Japan, is a peninsula covering with its archi- 
pelago 85,000 square miles, with a population 
of 12,034,282, in 11 provinces, 317 districts 
and 4362 villages. Roughly speaking, it eon- 
fiiafcs of an eastern mountain ridge fronting pre- 
cipitously tho nearly tidolcss sea of Japan, and 
a long western slope which faces China and a 
sea containing many islands and with tides 
rising over thirty feet. Thus, in history and 
geography, Korea has had her back to Japan 
and her face to China, the former being in 
her traditions the land of savages and pirates, 
the latter the sun and sum of all power and 
culture. In popular legend the founder of 
Korean civilization is Kija (Ki-tszc), ancestor 
of Confucius, who in 1122 n.c., with five thou- 
sand followers settled east of the Tnlu river. 
Critical scholarship, howover, knows nothing 
of Kija^s presence within the limits of modern 
Korea, As with the Japanese, tho Korean 
historiograpU^iVE, nearly two iliQuaaud 

years later, first practicing their art, followed 
111 imitation and rivalry their only model, tho 
Chinese, carrying back antiquity as far as 
possible and ascrioing their national beginnings 
to a great name and looming personality. Tho 
foundations of all early Korean historiography, 
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liko the Japanese, lie in the annala of China, 
wIioncG writing was derived. Among the tribes 
of the peninsula, three states (a.d. 9^960) arose, 
ill the north, east, and west, into which Ghincso 
letters and culture filtered; but it was the en- 
trnneo of liuddhiam, 384 a.d,, which, destined 
to a thousand years of activity, opened the 
literary, nrtistio, educational, and intellectual 
history of Korea. The state predominant in 
the Middle Ages was Silla (Slnnra), whence 
students traveled to China in ships guided by 
the mariner's compass, and returning greatly 
extended the knowledge of Chinese etliics, 
letters, and philosophy. From A.o. 9C0 to 
1302, under the name of Korai (whence Korea), 
the peninsular peoples were united and became 
for the first time a nation, uniform in language, 
law, religion, and social customs. After sev- 
eral centuries of clash and rivalry between the 
two systems, Confucianism won the day over 
13uddhisra, at the fall of the old Korai dynasty 
and the establishment of that ruling from 1392 
to 1010, since which time the Chinese system 
has been the monopoly of the privileged classes, 
scholars, and ofRce holders. Korean Bud- 
dhism, exiled, in its outward manifestations at 
least, to the mountain monasteries, and held to 
mainly by the women of the common people, 
had not those doctrinal developments so note- 
worthy in Japan. The basis of all education 
WAS the Chinese classics. 

The method was for the schoolmaster to 
have, squatting before him, a dozen or more 
boy pupils, who first committed to memory, 
through the eye and ear — usually bawling 
out the sounds at the top of their voices — 
the characters in order of their composition in 
the text, and then to “ back the book " and 
recite. Then, by analysis and syntax, reading 
was made thorough. After that came com- 
ment and explanation. The brush-pen was in 
constant use for both ordinary and rapid writ- 
ing, and calligraphy was greatly prized. Ex- 
cept some slight knowledge of (Chinese) his- 
tory and arithmetic, this curriculum com- 
prised the average educated man's training, 
though A minority wont on farther, in reading 
and mastery of the world of Chinese lore — 
poetry, philosophy, commentary, and discus- 
sion,— or oxcellcd in mastery of the brush-pen 
in calligraphy. Thousands of Koreans can 
write and decipher numerous ideographs, who 
cannot read books. In the native newspapers 
of to-day, read by many of the common people 
and women, the Chinese logograms are plenti- 
fully used, but require no knowledge of Chin- 
ese syntax; the mixed script, native and Chinese, 
being read in the same way as we read our 
Arabic numerals, terms in Latin letters, and 
words of Greek origin, as familiar parts of 
speech, Korea's greatest scholar, Chul-chong 
in the Silla era, or eighth century, invented or 
adapted from selected Chinese characters the 
Nido, or syllabary, which admirably expresses 
vernacular sounds. Later on, a true phonetic 


alphabet, based on the organs of speech and one 
of the finest of the world, of eleven vowels and 
fourteen consonants, made of straight lines and 
circles, called En-mun, was invented by a 
Korean statesman. The two systems exist 
side by side. ^ The letters, being associated in 
all their possible combinations into syllables, 
199 in all, are learned, without analysis or 
separation, by children by rote. In this popu- 
lar script personal letters are ivritten, and the 
novels read by women and young people arc 
printed. Being so very easy to learn, and be- 
cause made the vehicle of the vulgar fiction, 
the En-inun was despised by scholars. For cen- 
turies it lay’ virtually unused by the learned, 
until the advent of the missionaries, wlio to 
their delight found ready to hand the apparatus 
of education and evangelism, of which they nt 
once made liberal use. Three or four styles 
of language still prevail, as in Japan: (1) pure 
Chinese; (2) Chinese vocabulary set in native 
syntax; (3) popular book style, vernacular 
but refmccl; (4) epistolary style. 

The end and aim of all formal education in 
old Korea was political office. Society had 
but two classes, the yang- ban (civil and mili- 
tary), office seekers and holders, and the masses 
or commoners, given up to ignorance and super- 
stition, there being virtually no middle class. 
The whole outlook on the universe and the 
world of aims and ideas were changed with the 
coming of the missionaries in 1886, the first 
bein| Horace N, Allen, who, in 1886, founded a 
hospital under royal patronage. Ho was soon 
followed by other physicians, and the natives 
were given valuable training in the laws of 
cause and effect. The first teacher and edu- 
cator was Henry G. Appenzelicr, who in 1885 
opened a school and began the teaching of tho 
English language and sciences. His school in 
1886 wns noticed by the king himself, who gave 
it the name of Hall for the Rearing of Useful 
Men. About the same time. Mrs. W, B. 
Scranton opened a school for Korean girls, both 
being soon housed in brick buildings, A gov- 
ernment medical school was started by Dr. 
Horace G. Underwood, Dr. J. W, Heron, and 
Dr, H. N. Allen, and two American lady phy- 
sicians served the Queen. Three American 
teachers, requested by tho Korean government. 
Messrs. Gilmore, Bunker, and Hulbert, arrived 
in July, 1886, and opened an English language 
school. From this time forward the native 
language was seriously studied by foreign 
scholars, and many writers visited the country 
and by their writings made Korea better known. 
Schools for the^ study of German and French, 
and other English language schools were estab- 
lished by Europeans, The results of the Chino- 
Japancae war of 1904-1905 completely altered 
the intellectual attitude of tho Koreans toward 
China, and they turned to the missionaries for 
light. As early as 1906, under the energetic 
administration of Prince I to, the Japanese them- 
selves, having had already over a generation 
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of expcrionce, established modem common 
schools and reorganized the normal, high, and 
foTeign language scUqqIs in ScouU So far the 
system is a model, rather than an advanced de- 
velopment. As ii rule, the number of native 
toachera eoinparod witli Japanese is as two to 
one. To encourage female cduciilion, a girls' 
high school was established in 1908 to serve ns 
a model, wliilc girls in separate classes were 
admitted to the public schools. In 1909 the 
regulations for establishing industrial^ schools 
and increasing the curriculum of agriculture, 
eominorcc, and industry in the higher schools 
ah'eady \\\ operation, were issued, lu De- 
cember, 1909, 512 Korean, 163 Japanese, and 
four foreign teachers (679) were serving in 134 
schools maintained or appointed by the gov- 
ernment, in which were 811 female and 15,445 
male students, the u.sual number in a class being 
sixty. Only the limiiation.s of finance and the 
lack of skilled teachers prevent rnpi<l growth. 
In new places the school established is meant 
to servo as a model: $82,700 for all schools were 
estimated in the buaget for 1909. In the normal 
schools manual iTaining was made compulsory , 
the classes to number fifty each. Inorease of 
public interest ia shown in tlie 2250 applica- 
tions innde to enter the Seoul Normal School, 
194 passing the examination successfully, the 
nummu’ of students in 1908 being 140, and 
212 ill 1009. For high schools the regululions 
of 1909 shortGii the period of study from four to 
three years, according to local conditions. Tlio 
number of ajiplicants far exceeds those who 
pass the on trance examinations. In 1909 25 
teachers taught 269 stutleuts. and thero wore 35 
graduates. In the girls' higli school, in wJiich 
7 teachers taught^ 151 girls, sowing is compul- 
sory and artificial flower making, optional. 
In the foreign language school in December, 
1909, Japanese, English, Fro lie h, Gorman, and 
Cliinose were taught. Of 1130 applicants, 307 
pasjuid, 38 teachers taught 443 pupils, and the 
graduates numbered lOG. To the old Chinese 
Classical School modern historical nnd acion- 
tificsiiijjccts were aildcd. In the Law School 19 
instructors had 138 students under tiiom. In 
1909 the seven industrial schools, classified as 
agricultural, commercial, technical, and supple- 
mentary industrial, in which most of the practi- 
cal brauchc.s of learning are taught — the 
foundries, farms, experimental stations, forestry 
schools being ofi nipped according to Ibe best 
scieuce — hud 42 teachers uud 306 pupils. Of 
private, which include ini.'^sionary, schools, 
by December, 1909, 2180 had received govern- 
ment recognition, and of those <luly inspected 
or inslrueted, there are two high, two iiuUisl rial, 
1353 miscellaneous, nnd 829 missionary schools, 
or 2187 in all. Textbook.s must be fiupervi.sccl 
or approved by the government, and are lent 
to the ])upils, to be gradually paid for. In 1909 
202,036 books were sold and 150,314 lent, tlie 
numl)er Indng nearly six tiiiie.s that of 1908. 
By GQiupetiUvc cxauuuutiou, (ifty-lsvo istudcuta 


were selected and sent to Japan for higher 
study. 

Translation of the Bible into Korean printed 
with mixed script or En-mun, and its rapid 
distribution by energotic Bible societies, follow- 
ing upon \vido.sprcad propagniula and revivals 
(which have resulted in a total Christian popu- 
lation of 250,000), marked not only with fervor 
but with habitual study of the Scriptures, com- 
])elled many to learn the alphabet to master a 
sacred library so rich in substance and novelty 
have constituted a national school of intelli! 
gence and culture. Tliis is especially notice- 
able in Seoul ami Ping Yang. 

In spite of the handicap to education which 
tho hereditary hatred of Koreans to their con- 
(pierors, the .survival of sedition, the prevalence 
of early marriages the brides being usually 
older than the grooms— the age — old prejudice 
against manual labor by the intellectual classes, 
education promises to be universally ap- 
preciated the Koreans having an innate love of 
letters and respect for scholarship, W. E. G, 
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Bishop, I. L. Kona and her Neighhoura. (London, 
1807.) 

CuiiiN, S.* Korean Games, (Philadelphia, 1895.) 
Gale, J, S. Korean Sketches, (Now York, 1898.) 
Gnrypia, W. B. The Ilerntil Kotion. (Now York, 

A Modern Pioneer in Korea! the Life Story of Henry 
G, j^lppcnziWcr. (Now Vo^k, 1012.) 

IIOMJERT, ri. A. The Passing of Korea, (New York, 
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Lonoford, J. H. The Stor^ of Korea, (Now York, 
• ion.) „ ^ 

Roaa, J. Korea; Us History, Manners, Customs, 
(Paialoy. 1880.) 


JASSY, UNIVERSITY OF,— SgoRoumania, 
Educa-tidn in. 


JAVA, EDUCATION IN,— See Nether- 
lands, (JoLONiES OF, Education in the. 


iatei’ing the sum of SI, 000, 000 left hyMiss Anna 
T. Jcinics of Pliiliulelphia for improving negro 
rural education. The aim of tiic hoard is to 
encourage and cooperate with established cdii^ 
catlonal aatUotitlea wltheut to 

relieve them of the burden of responsibility. 
Tlius the foundation steps in to point the way. 
At present its work lies in tliree directions: (1) 
the appointment of teachers to introduce and 
supervise industrial education (Henrico plan); 
(2) the appointment of tcaclicr.s to do extension 
work among a number of schools and to act aS 
supervisor; (3) the appointment of a county 
agent to improve the homes and tlie schools 
and to create a public sentiment for better 
schools; ho also acts us a supervi.'^or of .<!chools. 
President pr. James H, Dillard of Tutanc 
University is general agent of the Fouiidalion. 


JEALOUSY. — A complex emotion which 
always involves some fcclmg of self-conscious- 
ness on the part of tho jealous individual. 
The rights or desires of the jealous individual 
are in some way felt to be invaded, whereupon 
the individual is arouaed to anger and the 
tendency to assert his own rights, cither real 
or fancied. McDougall {Sooial Psychologijj p. 
138) reduces the emotion of jealousy to tho 
fundamental instinct of possession or owner- 
sliip, and holds that the earlier forms of 
jealousy which appear in animals and young 
children arc primarily forms of anger or fear. 
The emotion has also been described by Ribot 
{Psychology oj Emoiion&)t^ who quoted with 
approval Descartes’ definition: ” Jealousy is a 
kind of fear related to the desire wc have of 
keeping some possession.^* 

Whatever may bo said of the psychological 
character of this ernotimh^ it is a matter of 
common exporicnce that it is one of the earliest 
forms of social cxpcrienco. Certainly the con- 
sciousness which is involved need not be of 
any very elaborate type. The child becomes 
aware of his own desires Aiid possessions by llio 
fact that some one else arou,se3 in him the 
auger which follows upon the invasion of his 
rights and possessions. Jealousy may, there- 
fore, be regarded ns tho ftr,st emotional expres- 
sion of tiic growing feeling of self-importance. 

As in the case of the other emotions, so m 
the experience of jealousy^ thoro is no very 
clear intellectual apprehension of the relations 
that arc involved. As 8oon as one comes to 
recognize clearly his rights and those of others, 
the tciulency is for tho emotion to give away, 
and for a fuller form of intellectual experience 
to arise. ^f* J* 
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JEANES, ANNA T., FOXTNDATION. — 
An organization consisting of a board of trus- 
tecs formed in 1908 for the purpose of admin- 
voii. Ill — •2 m 5 
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JEBB, JOHN^ (1736-178G), — TJicologian, 
doctor, and umver.sity reformer, born at 
Cashel, Ireland; studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Peterhouse, Cnmbriclge, where liC 
graduated B.A. in 1757, being second 
wrangler. Ho took holy ordcr.s in 17C2, and 
continued at Cainhrklgo as lecturer in matbe- 
matics and Greek Testament. In the hi.sl()ry 
of Cambridge University (q,v,) lie ])layc(i a 
noteworthy part as tlie originator of a plan 
for examinations. In 1773 he brought forward 
a scheme for an annual examination in May of 
all undergraduates, iticlucling noblcrnen and 
fellow commoners. Tlie subjects of exa mi na- 
tion were to be tlic^ law of nature ami of 
nations, chronology, history, classics, mat he- 
matics, metaphysics, and philosophy, natural 
and moral.^’ These examinations were to bo 
“ preparatory to the more important Exaniiiia- 
lion for tho Bachelor’s Degree,” (Seo his Pc- 
marks 'upon the -fircmit Mmle of Educalion iti 
the Univerfiily of Cambridge a Proposal 
for its Improvouent.) The scheme was rcjcclcd 
and a syndicate appointed to consider the 
aohomo reported unfavorably. In 1774, how- 
ever, he scoured llio appointment of a com- 
mittee, ” to draw up a plan for tho improvc- 
inenl of tho academic course of the university,” 
A aclicmo for examinations was pro])OSC(l by 
the oommittco, approved by the Caput, but 
lost by one vote in the iSeiiate. The question 
called forth several pamphlets against Jcbb> 
to whicii his wife Ann, who wrote frequently 
under the name of “ Priscilla, ” replied. In 
1771 he had taken an active part in promoting 
the petition to abrogate the rule requiring sub- 
script ion of the Thirty-nine Articlc.s on admis- 
sion to the B. A. degree. In 1775 ho resigned 
his clerical functions on conscientious grounds, 
and in 1770 he left Cnrnhridgc and took up 
medicine which lie practiced in London. In 
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177a he was elected a Follow of fcho Hoyal 
Society . He was a friend of PricaUey (ff.y.)i 
who dedicated to him liis Dodrim of Philo- 
aop/u'c iVcccsatti/ (1777)- In politics ho sup- 
ported the movement for Parliamentary reform 
and universal sulTrugc. 

Rfcferfttjces \ — 

Barnard. Avicrican Journal o/ E ducation, Vol. XXVI H, 

p. 010. 

i>icitonary o/ J^ationol BiSoDrftpfti;. , „ , 

MoLLtNOER, J. B. A Nigtory o/ (ho Univerailif o/ 

Cambridoo, (London, 1888.) 

JEFFERSON, THOMAS (174a--1826). — 
Third President of the United States, author 
of the Declaration of Indcpondonce, of tho 
statute of religious freedom, and father of 
the University of Yirgiiiia,” according to tho 
inscription on his tomb at Monticello, which 
he prepared before his death. He was gradu- 
ated from tho CoIIcgo of William and Mttry 
in 1762, studied law, and was admitted to tho 
bar in 1767. Two years later he bcenmo a 
member of the Virgmia House of Burgesses. 
He took an attWo interest in scientific agricul- 
ture, arid after numerous experiments he suc- 
ceeded in domesticating many European shrubs 
and trees in Virginia, As a member of the 
Virginia legislature he secured tho passage in 
1776 of the statute of religious freedom, 
which abolished the connection between Chuich 
and State* 

In 1779 ho introduced into tho assembly of 
Virginia a measure that contemplated the 
establishment of a state school system that 
should meet the needs oi all the children. 
His measure provided tor the division of each 
county of Virginia into hundreds, and the 
erection of suitable schoolhouaos and tho 
maintenaneo of sohools by the hundred settlers. 
His measure was democratic in that it pro** 
Yided free schools for all classes, and it was in 
advance of the time in making the same pro- 
vision for tho education of girls tliat was made 
for tho boys.^ Secondary schools were also 
contemplated in his soliemo, in the organiza- 
tion of which three or more counties were to 
cooperate j and at the head of the entire 
system was to bo tho college. Thus the three 
groat branches of fidueation were to bo unified; 
and tlirougli an ingenious system based upon 
the survival of the fittest, the brightest pupils 
in the elementary schools of the hundreds 
would pass on to the county secondary schools, 
and tho brightest pupils in tho secondary 
schools would ultimately reach tho college. 
The college, which represented the choicest 
l^roducts of democracy, was to fxirnish the 
state with its leaders, Talent, he maintained, 
WAS always latent in the common people; and 
tho scheme that he proposed aimod to bring 
the highest education within tho reach of tho 
poorest boy In Virginia. Tho measure did not 
become a law, but Jofforaon never ceased to 
bcliove in its reoaonablcnesa. 


He was subsequently sent to France to join 
Franklin and Adams in negotiating commer- 
cial treaties; and during his five years' Euro- 
pean residoncG he studied with care the edu« 
cational systcnis of tlio Old World, and by 
means of correjapondonce kept the American 
colleges advised with reference to educational 
movements, appliances, and publications. 
He wrote to President Washington from 
Geneva concerning the feasibility of removing 
bodily to Virginia tho entire teaclung staff of 
the Swiss university. 

After nearly forty-five j^ears of public life, 
Jefferson retired from the presidency of the 
United States in 1800 and devoted the remain- 
ing fifteen years of his life to education. The 
public school system, which he had advocated 
as a member of the Virginia assembly nearly 
a half century before, was taken up with fresh 
vigor; and the ooTrespondcnce on the subject 
with Joseph 0* Cabell, a member of tho state 
legislature interested in educational matters, 
covers 628 pages. In one of these letters he 
says: ” A system of general instruction which 
shall roach every description of our citizens, 
from the richest to the poorest, ns it was the 
earliest, so will it be tho latest, of nil the public 
concerns in which I shall permit myself to 
take an interest,” 

For nine yours he labored earnestly with the 
logialaturo to seouie the enactment of mens- 
uvea that would bring about a system of state 
educatioBj sucli as he had proposed during 
the American Revolution; but tho bills intro- 
duced by Cabell and otlicr friends were suc- 
cessively defeated by one or the other lirancbes 
of the Virginia kgislatuve. Finally, in IS 18, 
a bill was passed making an annual appropria- 
tion of $15,000 for the maintenance oi a uni- 
versity ” wherein all the branches of useful 
Boieiices were to be tauglit,” with a special 
grant for the purchase of a site and tho con- 
strucUon of buildings. Commissioners — in- 
cluding Jefferson, James Madi.son, and Joseph 
C, Cabell — were appointed by the governor, 
in 1819, to carry out tho provisions of tho law. 
Jefferson was selected rector, and liencoforbh 
until Ida death in 1826,” vemavks the late Pro- 
fessor Herbert B. Adams, ” ho was the dir act- 
ing and shaping power in the upbuilding of the 
University of Virginia, From his original and 
sovereign interest in university education, and 
from his residence in immediate proximity to 
the luuvmity, the other visitors were well 
content to leave to him practically tho entire 
management of affairs. Not only did he 
evolve the entire system of education there 
introduced, but he actually devised every 
fcatviTc of construction anil administration. 
He drew plans, mado estimates and contracts, 
busied himself about bricks and mortar, and 
superintended the whole process of building.” 
(See YrnoiNU, XlNivfJHSiTy op; Colleob, 
Ameuican.) 

Jefferson’s views on university organization 
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included: (1) the abolition of a prosoribed cur- 
riculum nnd the adoption of an elective system, 
and (2) the reduction of discipline to a muii- 
mum, " avoiding too much government, by 
requiring Ho useless observances, none which 
shall merely multiply occasions for dissatisfac- 
tion, disobedience, and rcvolt.^^ The purpose 
of a state university, as he saw it, was: (1) to 
form the statesmen, legislators, and judges, on 
whom public prosperity and individual liappi'- 
ness depend; (2) to expound the principlea and 
structure of government, the laws which regu- 
late the intercouTse of nations, those formod 
municipally for our own government, and a 
sound spirit of legislation; (3) to harmonisso 
and promote the interests of agneulture, manu- 
factures, and commerce, and by well-informed 
views of political economy to give a free scope 
to the public industry; (4) to develop the 
reasoning faculties of our youth, enlarge their 
minds, cultivate their morals, and instill in thorn 
the precepts of virtue and order; and (6) to 
onlighteii thorn with mathematical and physical 
sciences, which advance the arts, and adminis- 
ter to the health, the subsistence, and comforts 
of human life. W. S» M, 

See Fubnch Inplubncb in American Edu- 
cation. 
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JENA, UNIVERSITY OF. ---This univer- 
sity, which is under the joint control of the 
Grand Duchy of Saxe- Weimar, Eisenach, and 
the three Saxon duchies, owes its origin to a 
Gym7ia8um founded as a Lutheran scat of 
learning by the Elector John Fredoriok tlio 
Magnanimous in 1548. The institution was 
raised to the rank of a university by an imperial 
decree dated August 15, 1677, but the now 
university did not open its doors until Feb- 
ruary 2 of the following year. The domi- 
imiifc faculty for two centuries was that of 
theology, which at first roftected pronounced 
orthodox tendencies in contradistinction to the 
more liberal tendencies that flourished at the 
University of Wittenberg, but later became a 
center of rationalism. The halcyon days of 
the university fell between 1C20 and 1720, 
when large numbers of students were attracted 
to its halls. Toward the close of the eighteenth 
century, Jena began to play a distinguished 
r^lc in the field of philosophy, becoming a 
center for the dissemination of the theories of 
Kant, among its prominent teachers at this 
time noing Fichte, Sell oiling, and Hegel. These 
were the days — the closing years oi the eight- 
eenth nnd the opening years of the nineteenth 


century — when the Duke Karl August reigned 
in Saxe-Weimar. Goethe came to his court 
iu 1775 and Schiller some years later, and the 
former took an active interest in the affairs of 
the university, while the latter taught history 
there for a brief space, ill health compelling 
him to resign his chair. The activity dis- 
played by Jena in tho field of philosophy has 
been continued to tho present day, Rudolf 
Eucken being at present head of the depart- 
ment, Jena ia one of the few German uni- 
versities at which emphasis lias been placed 
upon the study of pcaagogy, and the institu- 
tion enjoys a well-clcservea reputation in this 
field, the pedagogical seminar, in connection 
with which a practice school is maintained, 
being tlic first to have been cstablislicd at a 
German university (1843). (See Education, 
Academic Study op.) Tho political ceouamy 
seminar, founded about the middle of the last 
century, was also the first of its kind. Among 
well-known former professors of the university 
may be mentioned H. Hettner in Germanic, 
Georg Ebers in Oriental, and August Schleicher 
ill Indo-Gcrmanic philology. J. G. Droyson in 
history, and Bruno Hildeorand in political 
economy. More recently Jena has come into 
prominence largely through the teachings of 
Ernst Hacokel. who has filled the chair of 
zoology since 18C5. Another field in which the 
university has won, and is still winning, much 
yenown Is that of physics and mechanics, more 
especially optics, a considerable fund for equip- 
ment and research in this and related lines 
having become available through the generous 
gifts of Carl Zeiss, the option! inanufnctUTDr of 
Jena. The theory of the microscope was first 
developed in tho mcohanical laboratory of the 
University of Jena by Professor Abbe, and the 
optical laboratory of tho institution is to-day 
the leading one of its kind in existence. Tho 
university also maintains an agricultural school, 
in contradistinction to the custom prevailing 
in Germany of making provision for this subject 
in sepaxale seats of learning, the Jena senooi 
being tho continuation of a private agricul- 
tural institute founded in 1826 by F. G. 
Schuhe aa the first agricultural academy. Tho 
university possesses a Germanic museum, a 
valuable collection of Oriental coins, as well as 
exccUeiit geological, mineralogical^ and zoologi- 
cal collcGBons, Among the medical institutes 
may bo mentioned one for hygiene and one 
for psychiatry. The nucleus of the library is 
the collection transferred from Wittenberg to 
Jena after tho surrender of the former town 
in 1548 and presented to the university at the 
time of its foundation ten years later. It con- 
tains almost 1000 Mss., about 100,000 disser- 
tations, and over 200,000 volumes. A group 
of new and up-to-date buildings was erected 
between 1905 and 1908. Tho annual ex- 
penditures of the institution amount to ap- 
ptoximntely $100,000. In addition to the 
endowment provided by Carl Zeiss, which in 
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available for various purposes in addition to 
those mentioned above, other funds have been 
supplied by privato individuals — until quite 
I'oceiitly a rather rare phenomenon in. German 
higher ‘cdueation, among whi(5h may be men- 
iioiicd the fund donateil by Paul von Ritter 
for research in the field of nhylogeiietic zoology. 
In L815 thoro was established at Jena the 
first of a series of democratic student societies 
known as the ISiirachmschaftcii {q.v.)^ which 
later played an important part in the political 
iifTaii's of the nation, Prussians being forbidden 
to attend the university from 1819 to 1825. 
(See Die Grihidimg der denfschen Btirscken- 
srJiaft in Jena. Jena, 1883.) In point of 
winter atteudauco Jena ranks fourteenth among 
the Gorman universities, although at one time 
it was one of the most frcquciitccl. In the 
winter semester of 1911-1912 it attracted 1831 
sUnlcuts, of whom. 93 were auditors. As at so 
many other German universities, more than 
lialf of tho matriculated students were registered 
in the faculty of philosophy (1010), medicine 
euYolhng 359, liuv 302, and theology (Protestant) 
70, A well-attended summer school, which 
attracts students from all parts of the world, is 
also conducted. The teaching staff consisted of 
101 professors and 20 docentft. R. T, Jn. 
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JEROME SAINT (HIERONYMUS). — 
I'lariy Lathi Father, born at SirUloii in Paniionia, 
about 340, died at BelKlohem, 42Q. About the 
y^ear 360 he went to Rome, wlierc he was bap- 
tized. Tlicnec he went to the famous school 
of Trier, where he made his theological stiidie.^. 
After spewliug some time at AquiWia, he went 
in 373 to Antioch, and there ho was ordained 
priest. In 381 he was at Constantinople, and 
in 3X2 lie roiiirned to Romo. There for threo 
years he enjoyed the friendship and patronage 
of Pope Damnsus. After the death of tho 
pope iii 384, ho set out for Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Jlcthleiicm. He reached the last named 
plaee in 389 and there he remained vintd his 
death in 420, His iMler to LietOt on the 
education of her daughter Paula is an im- 
portant document in the history of early 
tUnistian edueaUon. Jerome iwlvisos that a 
ieaehcr be selected who is of approved maimer 
of life, of discreet age, and oepupped with 
Icaniiiig. The pupil, he says, should bo given 
wooden or ivory ietteta and he taught their 
names. She should be encouraged both hy 
healthy omuLalioii and by gnme.s and ainusc- 
jneiits. She siimild not neglect the study of 
Holy Writ, bnl, iicgiuning with the Psalter, 
should road the Proverbs, the Book of Job, 


and the Gospels. As to dress and manners 
she should never lose sight of tlio fact that she 
is consecrated to God. Her religious education 
is all important, and the mother is charged iu 
conscience with the duty of supervising the 
child’s education from day to day. Similar 
advice is given in the Letter (o Gmtdenim 
oil tho (ichication of Pacatula. It should he 
remembered that the severity of life prescribed 
by Jerome is justified in his estimation by the 
wickedness of the pagan world from the con- 
tamination of which lio strives to Have the 
young Christian maiden. W. T. 

See MoN.isTiciaM and Education. 
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JERSEY, EPUCATION IN THE ISLE 
OF, — The first grammar schools date from 
the yoar t4QG, wlicii King Henry VII, by 
letters patent dated Nov. 16 Confirnicd tho 
establishment and endowment of the free 
grammar schools of St. Magloirc (now St. 
MtuinGlicc) iu the parish of St. Saviour’s, and 
St. Aiiastace in tlio parish of St. Peter’s for 
the teaching of grammar and the Either lesser 
liberal sciences.’ Tho appointment was in 
the hands of tho dean and clergy of the island, 
and this was confirmed by a decision of tho 
Privy Council ia 1093, when the riglit of appoint- 
ment was claimed by Charles do Carteret. 
Suigueur of Trinity, Scholars fron\ tiris school 
passed to the University of Sauinur, aiui this 
praoiicc Ictl to tho separation of tlio Church 
in Jersey from the Church in England, Despite 
the fact that in 1400 the Channel Islands were 
transferred by Pope Alexander VI to the 
diocese of Winehe.stor,^ tlio Bishop of Cou- 
tances exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction ns 
late as 15.50, By that date the Refonnaiion 
had taken its effect in Jersey, but tho connection 
with Saumiir made it follow tlic line of tho 
Fi'eiicli and Scottish Calvinists, witJi tlio result 
that the Presfoytermn organization was in- 
trodiiecd and a synod held on June 28, 1554. 
Ill 1019, however, the episcopal order was re- 
stored, and a code of canons for the Channel 
Islands received the royal assent on June 30, 
1623. Canons forty ainl forty-one provided 
that there should be a schoobnaster in every 
parish to teueli the cbildrcu i\ lire, cscrire, 
prior Dieu, respondre au Cntochlsmo) les 
duirout aux bonno.s Aloeurs, lew coiiduiront 
au Prescho, et Priores Publiquea, les y fnisnnt 
comporter eoinme ils appartionl,” These 
schools had long existed; and were ofiieially 
recognized by ilieae canons. In the mean- 
time efforts had been made to bring Jersey 
into connection with Oxford and Cambridge, 
and Laurens Bandalns founded scholarships 
for the purpose, having failed in Queen Eliza- 
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botVa reign to found a university collogo 
in Jersey, In 1037 the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury founded at Oxford three fellowships for 
the Channel Islands, and a little later the llishup 
of Winchester (Morley) founded five scholar- 
ships for the islands at Pembroke College. 
Oxford. Thus Saumur was abandoned, and 
the last English link with Franco Jirokcn. 
The Jersey elementary schools were^ in tho 
eighteenth century better than those in Eng- 
land, and moat people in the island could read 
and write. In 1836 the National Society be- 
gan to make grants to Jersey schools, and ele- 
mentary education followed the normal Eng- 
lish lines. By a R6glcment of Aug. 9, 1872, 
when the Privy Council grants ceased, a sys- 
tcni of education similar to that established 
ill England by the Act of 1870 came into force. 

J. B. G.doM. 

Reference s — 

Montmorency J. E, Q, de. StQie /nfcruca/fen in 
English Education. (CambridKCi 1902.) 

JESUITS, EDUCATIONAL WORK OF: 
OR EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. —The Society, or 
Company, of Jesus, was founded by the Spanish 
nobleman Ignatius of Loyola. The name 
“ Jesuits ” was given the members of the Society 
of Jo.sus by the opponents of tho order, and 
occurs as early as 1544. According to an English 
educutiomst, " since the Revival of Learning no 
body of men has displayed so important a part 
in education as the Jesuits” ((^lick). 

Ignatius of Loyola. — Ignatius, or, as he was 
originally called, Inigo (after a Spanish saint 
Eiicco), was born at the castle of Loyola, in 
Guipuscoa, one of tlie Busf|uc provinces of 
Spain. The j^ar of his birth is most probably 
1461. Brouglit up in the house of a high oOi- 
cinl of Ferdinand and Isabella, the ambitious 
youth took service in the army, and in 1521, 
while among tho dcfcndcra of Pampcluna 
against tlic French, was seriously wounded by a 
cannon ball. During the slow recovery tlic 
reading of the lives of Clulst and the saints 
wrought a groat elmiige in tlie hitherto extrava- 
gant officer. Determined to abandon his 
worldly life, he retired to JManresa, whore he. 
spent some time in tiio praeticc of a.seelieal 
au.sterltie.s, solitary prayer, ami meditiition on 
religious thing.s. The inner experieiiees of 
this period of spiritual formation grew into the 
Booh of Bxcmscii. Through this little manual 
of praetieal aseeticism Ignatius becomes one of 
the foremost religious educators of modern 
times, and in our own days continues to in- 
line nee the 8] n ritual training of hundreds of 
thousands of Catholics annually, in the so- 
called “ retreats ” and ” missions.” Tho 
” Spiritual Exercises ” contained the germ of 
the future Society of Jesus. In 1523 1 gnat i us 
went to the Holy Land to tie vote hi nisei f tlic're 
to a life of piety and labors for the eoiivtu'- 
sion of the Aloslcms. Obliged to depart from 


Jerusalem, he recognized the necessity of further 
studies, in order to be of greater help to others. 
At Barcelona lie learned Latin among little boys, 
then went to the uni vcisi tics of Alcala and 
Salamanca, 1526-1527, and finally to PariR, 
then the greatest center of learning in Christen- 
dom, where he studied pliilosophy and tlicology, 
1528-1535. Although ^ he took a creditable 
degree (M.A.), his distinction was less that of 
the scholar than of the guide and ruler of men 
and of the skillful organizer. A band of able 
and devoted students had gathered around Ig- 
natius at Paris (Faber, Xavier, Laynez, ,Sal- 
meron, Bobadilla, Rodriguez), and in 1534 at 
Montmartre, Paris, they took vows of poverty 
and chastity, bcsitles tho vow of going to the 
Holy Land and there lending a life in close imi- 
tation of the life of Christ. Wlien they later 
found it impossible to embark for Palestine, 
they olTcrcd their services to the Pope. In 
1539 they determined tn form a compact re- 
ligious order, and tho outline of a constitution 
was approved by Pope Paul III in the follow- 
ing year, Ignatius was olcctcil the first Gen- 
eral of the order, and governed it till hi-s death 
ill 1566, He was canonized in 1622. Tho story 
of the life of St, Ignatius, especially tho patience 
with which, in advanced ago, he devoted eleven 
3^cars to study, the careful doliberiitioii.s and 
frequent consultations with others on impor- 
tant matters, are sufficient proof that ho was 
not a mere ” religious cntiujsinat,” or n ” vision- 
ary ” (Macaulay). His work shows that he 
was a genius in the prnclit'al order, a man of 
” powerful gifts of intellect and an unusual 
praciicnl foresight ” (Litllndalo). But Urn 
most prominent characteristic of Ignatius was 
a burning zeal for ilic spread of Chrislianity 
and tho religious ami moral betterment of his 
fellow-mcn. Toward this end he (litccled liis 
foundation, the Society of Jesu.s. 

The Society of Jesus. — The official title of 
the order is ” Society of Jcsu,s but the name 
*' Jesuits ” was gradually ad op led by i Is meinber.s 
and fri(m<ls. Ignatius himself lia<l used the 
Sjiani.sh word “ Conipahia,” which might he 
tmnslaU'd ” Roginiont of Jesus,” Tliis ierni 
sugge.sts thb former military life and .'Spirit of tho 
founder and the active part which tlie orilcr was 
to ]ilay in tho service of tlie Church militant. 
It is, however, an erroneous iijiinion, held by 
many Protestants and some ('atholies, that the 
Society was fiuimleil willi the avoweel intention 
of (ipiiosing Protcataiitisiu. Ncithiu' the papal 
letters of approbation nor the (.'ojislitutiims 
of tlu* order men lion this as the nliji-et of the 
new foundation. In fact, when Igimtiiis began 
to think of devoting him self to Hu* servici* of 
the ('hurch, he liad probably not as much us 
heartl tlie names of the Proli'stant Ri'fonnors. 
Ilis early })lun was rallu'r the conversion of Mo- 
hammedans, an itlea whicli, a few deeadi’.s after 
the final trhimph of the Chiislimis over the 
jNfoors in JSimiii, must havi*. strongly ajipealed 
to the ardent aiul ehivalroiis Spaniard. It i.i ai 
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remarkable coinculence that tWe -name Sociefos attOT his death his Vicar), the Assistants 

Jmi had been borne by n military order ap- (chosen bjr tho previous Coiigregatiou, one from 

proved and recommended by Pius 11 in 1459, each assistancy), the provincialfi, and two 
the purpose of which was to fight against the special deputies) elected by each Province. 
Turks and aid in spreading tho Christian faith. The Congregation may oven depose a General, 

Tho oarly Jesuits were sent by Ignatius first to for grave reasons, although such a stop was 

pagan lands or to Catholic countries; to Prot- never necessitated in the history of the order, 

estanfc countries only at the special reoucst of Although the General possesses full nclininm- 

the Pope, and to Germany, the cradle land trativc power, he is not an absolute ruler; the 

of the Reformation, at the urgent solicitation Assistants form his council, and tho monarchical 

of the imperial ambassador. From tho very character of thc^ government is tempered by 

beginning of the order, the missionary labors of various constitutional restrictions. The mem- 

Jesuits among the pagans of India, Japan, bers of tho order arc divided into different 
China, Canaaa, Central and South America, classes or grades: the Professed Fathers, who, 
were at least as important as their activity in besides the three vows of religion, have made a 
Christian countries. As tho object of the fourth, of special obedience to the Pope in 
Society was the propagation and strengthening regard to undertaking foreign missions; tho 
of tho Catholic faith, it Is evident that tho Formed Coadjutors, either spiritual, ue. 
Jesuits endeavored to counteract the spread of priests who have taken the final tlirce vows of 
Protestantism* They becanio the main in- religion, or temporal coadjutors, lay brothers, 
Btyumenfe of the Counter-Ref ormation, which engaged in domestic duties; the ScholasUcs, who 
may rightly be styled tho Catholio Reforma- after their first religious vows arc engaged in 
tion; the rccanqucst of southern and wostern studying or teaching; lastly, tho novices, who 
Germany and Austria for the Church, and tho dovote themselvca for two years chiefly to ex- 
preservation of the Catholic faith in France crciscs of religion before taking their first vows, 
and other countries were chiefly duo to their The Jesuit priests nro admitted to the last 
exertions, vows only after a long course of sliidies and 

Organization of the Society. — Tho object religious tests; the profession is granted only 
and spirit of the Society of Jesus are to be after from seventeen to twenty years of life 
sought in the “Spiritual Exercises," which are in the Society. Before the suppression of the 
tho training school of tho religious life of tho Society in 1773, tlic number of Jesuits had ex- 
Jesuits, and the Constitutions, which contain ceeded 22,000; in 1910 there were 10,293; 
the laws of the order. The so-called Mojiita of thc.se 7848 were priests^ 4385 scholastics, 
or insirueffons, are spurious, and 4OG0 lay brothers. There is no class of lay 
a libel on the order, composed by oitc Zahorow- affiliates, neither male nor female. The Jes- 
ski, who hud been dismissed Irom the order; uits nro not monks, like the Benedictines, nor 
this work has been styled a lampoon, an in- friars, like the Franciscans and Doiu ini cans, 
gonious forgery, etc., by writers not friendly but “ Regular Clerics," or " Clerks Regular,” 
to tho Sociotv, ns Ddllinger, Rcusch, Huber, ,St. Ignatius introduced several innovations, 
Harnack, Littledale, and others. The Society deviations from the life of the older religious 
has no secret doctrines, nor any teaching which orders. ^ Thus there was no common choir, no 
is different from that held by^ the Catholic distinctive religious habit, no prescribed nus- 
Church in goneral. The order is divided into tcrities; a special vow was taken not to accept 
provinces, which comprise the colleges and any ecclesiastical cUguitlcs, except at the por- 
othcr houses within certain countries or dis- em])toi'y bidding of the Pope. All thesefen- 
tricts. Several provinces form an assistancy, turcs were intended to free the Society from 
aitaugcd accordiag to natianaUtks, or geo- whatever might be an obstacle in the way of 
graphical proximity; there are, at jircsciit, five active work. 

assistaneies: Italy (with five provinces), Object and Special Work of the Order. — 
Gcnaauy (provinces: Germany, Austria, The object foiMvlnch the Society was instituted 
Hungary, Galicia, Belgium, Netherlands), is expressed in the first papal approbation of 
Prance (with four Provinces), Spain (prov- the Institute in these words: “ The progress 
iuccs: Avftgou, Cnstilo, Toledo, Portugal, of souls in good life and knowledge of religion; 
Mexico), England (provinces: England, Ire- thepropagationof faith by public preaching, the 
land, Maryland-New-York, Missouri, New Spiritual Exercises and works of charity, ami 
Orleans, California, Canada). Tho superior of pavticulariy the instruction of youth and ig- 
a province ia called provincial, the head of a norunt persons in tlio Christiun religion.” 
college rector; both provincials and rectors This object is expressed in the Motto of the 
arc appointed, for a number of years, by the Society: Omnia ad Majorem Dei Gloriam 
head of tho whole Society, the General. Tho (abbreviated O.A.M.D.G.), i,e. “ All for tho 
General is elected for life by the General Con- greater glory of God." Jesuit writers fre- 
gregation, which is the legislative assembly of (lucntly designate the work of the Society as 
the order, and alone oan add to the Constitu- “ apostolic," and this briefly expresses its char- 
tiona, change or abrogate them. This Gen- acter. In the occupations of the Society there 
eral Congregation consists of the General (or is great variety, in fact, a universality, wliich 
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embraces nil activities which enn further the 
glory of God and the betterment of men. 

The Ratio Shidiorum — Rrom the beginning 
educfttioii occupied a very prominent place 
among the activities of the order. Frequent 
mention is made in official docuincnt-s of “teach- 
ing catechism to children and the ignorant, 
lecturing on piiilosophy and theology in the 
universities, and instructing youth in the 
grammar schools and colleges.^ In fact, 
eclucation so largely prevails in tho activity of 
the Society that it can be called in a special 
sense a teaching, or school, order. Of the ten 
parts of the^ Constitutions the fourth treats of 
studies; it is tho longest of all, and its clear 
and practical arrangement is worthy of ad- 
miration. Successive General Congregations 
emphasized the importance of educational 
work, calling it a “ special and characteristic 
work of the Society," “ one of tho most desir- 
able and beneficial occupations." In the final 
vows tho Jesuit promises to have " a particular 
conecyn for the education of boya." During 
the lifetime of St, l^^natuis, colleges were 
founded in Italy (Messina, Palermo, Naples, 
the Roman and Getman GoUges), Spain (Gau- 
dia, Salnmanca, Alcala, Valladolid), Portugal 
(Lisbon), France (Billom), and tho German 
Einpiyc (Vienna, Ingolatadt). Others were 
oatablishcd soon after tho death of St. Igna- 
tius, ns Cologne, Munich, Prague, Innsbruck, 
Doimy, Bruges, Li^^c, Antwerp, etc. With the 
increase of the number of colleges the want of a 
uniform and detailed system of education was 
leit moTO and moTO. Bians xA study 'wete drawn 
up^ in different places, but they were merely 
private works. During the genernlate of 
Claudius Aqnaviva (1581-1616), the educa- 
tional methods of the Society received a definito 
shape. In order to ensure a certain universality 
and uniformity (which were needed because 
men were often sent from^ one country to an- 
other), find at the same time to profit by tho 
educational experiences of different countries, 
six able schoolmen were selected from different 
provinces and nationalities (France, Spain. 
Portugal, Austria, Germany, and Italy) ana 
called to Romo, 1584. For a year these men 
studied pedagogical works, examined regula- 
tions of the most famous colleges and univer- 
sities, and considered the suggestions sub- 
mitted by prominent Jesuit educators. In 
1586 tho report drawn up by this cominittoG 
was sent to the provinces to be examined by at 
least five experienced men in every province. 
The observations and criticisms obtained in 
this manner were utilized in the drawing up of a 
atcoud plan, which, after careful rovisioii, was 
printed in 1691. For some years the practical 
working of this plan was watched, and in 1599 
appeared the Ratio atgwe Imlikdio Studiorum 
Socielatis Jesuj usually quoted as Ratio Studi- 
oruvu It was the result of careful and most 
painstaking labor; from the manner in whieU it 
was drawn up it is evident that it was the work 
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of tho whole Society rather than of any in- 
dividual. 

Sources of the Ratio Slndiorum. — The state- 
ment freouently mndo that the Ratio was mod- 
eled on the educational theories of the Spanish 
humanist Vives and the plan of studies of 
Johannes Sturm of Stras-sburg, needs con- 
siderable modiffcaiion. Educational treatises 
and regulations were extensively consulted by 
the men who drew up the Ratio , Studionnn. and 
among tho numerous documents examinecl was 
also Sturm^s famous plan of studies. But 
Sturm acknowledges Ins indebtedness to the 
humanistic schools of tho Netherlands, espe- 
cially the celebrated school of the Brethren of 
the Common Life (?.i>,) nt Lifego, of which ho 
lind been a pupil. Some of the ablest early 
Je.suits were natives of the Netherlands, or had 
studied in the schools of that country, which 
were among the best iu Europe at that time. 
It is natural to think that these schools were 
the chief model for the literary course of tho 
Ratio as well as of other syatems and plana. 
In fact, several features common to the Ratio 
and Protestant schools were found in Li^go 
and other humamstic schools, of the Nether- 
lands. Tho method of teaching philosophy, 
the acicncea, and theology was essentially an 
adaptation of the system prevailing in tho 
University of Paris, where Ignatius fthd his 
first companions had studied. Still, as is clear 
from tho description of tho origin of the RaRa, 
the chief source was the collective experience 
of Jesuit teachers in various colleges and coun- 
tries. 

Later Modifications. — Until the tiino of tho 
suppression of the Society (1773), the Ratio 
Sludiorim remained. In all its essential features, 
the authoritative plan of studies in the schools 
of the Society. This does not mean that there 
was absolute uniformity in all colleges. Tho 
Constitutions and tlie Ratio repeatedly declare 
that, according to special needs and circum- 
stances, changes may be introduced. In some 
countries the teaching of the vernacular lan- 
guage and the systematic study of history and 
geography were added to tlic original classical 
curriculum. Certain kinds of punishment, 
competition, and reward, popular in southern 
countries, were allowed to bo abandoned in 
iiortliern countries. The need of a more thor- 
ough reform was felt after the restoration of 
the Society (in 1S14), as it was evident that 
the changed conditions of intellectual life 
demanded more radical modifications of the 
curriculum. Under the General Father Root- 
haan, the revised Ratio Studiorum was pub- 
Ualicd in 1832. Nothing was changed in the 
fundamental principles, nor in the gen oral 
mode of teaching, but innovations were made 
chieCly iu regard to brauchca of study. Latin 
and Greek remained the principal subjects, 
but henceforth more time and care wore to bo 
devoted to the mother tongue and its litera- 
ture, to history, mathematics, and the natural 
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Bciences. For the teaching of phyaka ami 
cliciiiistry sopnrato regulation!? were made, 
which are inclicaUvc of the broad and progres- 
si VC nttituclo of the revision; The theoretical 
treatment is to ho supplemented by experi- 
ments, and as these sciences make daily prog- 
ress, it is the duty of tlic professors to acquaint 
ihemaeives with tho latest discovcvica, and to 
advance in their lectures as the sciences pro- 
gress- Bince 1S32 the non-classical branches 
have been emphasized more and more; non- 
classical schools have been declared to be in 
accord with the work of the Society as lyell as 
classical institutions. In modern Jesuit col- 
leges physics, ehcmisti'y, tistvonomy, geology, 
biology, physiology, and other branches are 
taught according to the established principles 
and motiiods of modern science. In the words 
of tlio present General of the Society (T, X, 
\Vcrin5), "As the early Jesuits did not invent 
new methods of teaching, but adopted the 
best methods of theiv age, so will the Jesuits 
now employ the best methods of our own 
lime.” Undoubtedly, the Jesuits wove nhvays 
conservative and did not immediately adont 
every educational experiment; nor were the 
changes which seemed necessary introduced 
with the same reacliness and celerity every- 
wheuo- In some countries (as in Austria), the 
Jesuits adopted the system prevailing in tho 
state institutions; nearly every whevc the Jesuit 
colleges adapted themselves, in a considerable 
degree, to the national schools and the Pre- 
vailing educational currents. The last Gen- 
eral Congregation of tho Society (1906) gave 
ofiicial recognition to this tendency by the fol- 
lowing important deevoe: " Under the present 
conditions a new revision of the 22a(to Stndio- 
rum is not to bo attempted. Not even the 
iioito of Fathev Uoothaan can be satisfactorily 
carried out, on account of the special needs of 
different countries. For this reason the pro- 
vincial superions, after consultation with their 
advisors ninl the most approved teacliers, 
should devise plans of studies for their prov- 
inces, and for the Various districts in which tlie 
same comUtiom prevail,^* Thevci is, accord- 
ingly, no longer a uniform Unlio Sludionm in 
force, as far as subject matter and arrangoment 
of studies arc concornccl. 

Contanis 0/ iho RitliQ Slmlionm. — • Theo- 
retical discussions on the educational value of 
different branches and similar topics were eon- 
taine\l in the trial Raiio of I0B6, but were ab- 
sent from tho final Ratio of 1590, The latter 
document was rather a code of laws, a body of 
practical rules drawn up by practical teachers, 
a collection of regulations for the oOicials and 
teachers. I. Uiues for the provincial su- 
perior;^ for tho rector (president) in whoso 
luuulii is the government of the whole college; 
for the prefect of studies, the chief assistant 
of the voetov, entrusted with the direct 
supervision of tho classes and evcrytliing 
connected with instruction; another assistant 


of the rector, the prefect of discipline, re- 
sponsible for all that concerns order and dis- 
cipline. U. Hides for the professors of 
theology: Scripture^ Hebrew, dogmatics, moral 
theology, ecclesiastical history, Canon Law. 
III. Rules for the professors of philosophy, 
mathematics, physics, and other natural 
sciences. Iv. Rules for the teaeUevs of the 
Slndia Inferiora^ the lower department, de- 
voted chiefly to literary studies. Originally 
there wore five classes in this department, later 
frequently six: the three (or four) " Grammar 
Classes/' corresponding with a classical High 
School; then the class of Humanities (Fresh- 
man) and the class of Rhetoric (Sophomore), 
Latin and Greek were the main branches in 
this department; ^ other subjects, as history, 
geography, antiquities, were taught, under the 
name of accessories/* in connection with the 
classics* In the course of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries lustory and geography 
began to bo taught as separate I) ranches in 
many provinces, and graded textbooks — 
usually six small volumes — were used exten- 
sively in France and Germany. Treatises on 
the method of teaching history and gcograpliy 
were in the hands of teachers in tho beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Foreign languages 
were taught early in various places, e.g. French 
and Italian at Dillingcn since 1655. ^ Mathe- 
matics and natViral sciences were eohsideved as 
belonging to the department of " Arts/' and 
were taught in the course of philo.'50pliy^ since 
tho revision of the Ratio in 1832, also m the 
lower department. In 1843 the curriculum of 
the college of Fribourg in Switzerland^ one of 
the model colleges of tlie Socictyj contained the 
following subjects in the lower department 
(high school) ; Religion, Latin, (I reck; French, 
German (one obligatooOi history and geog- 
raphy (in all classes); arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry; in tho higher (college) department, 
besides philosophy: physics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, botany, zoology, mineralogy; plana 
and sphci'ical trigonometry, higher algebra^ 
ftimlytical geometry, differGntial and integral 
caleitlns; philosophy of history, and an ad- 
vanced course in literature. In addition to 
these obligatory courses, Hebrew, Italian, 
En|;lish, and Spanish were offili'ed ns electives. 
This is an instructive example of local adapta- 
tion and modiftcation, which shows liow mis- 
Icatling it would be to take tlio text of the Ratio 
as an absolute indication of what was aeUmlly 
taught. 

Pliilosophy was regarded as the desirable 
crowning of general training for all, and an 
important preparation for strictly professional 
studies. The system followed m philosophy 
. and theology was the schoiastie, or rather 
" uco-scholastic," i.c. seholustieisiu as devel- 
oped by tho Post-Reformation Catholic 
teachers, particularly the great representatives 
of the Society; Suarez, Vasqucz, Molina, etc. 
Tho old Ratio had prescribed Aristotle as tho 
536 
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cliicf guido and standard author in philosophy, 

** except wliero his teaching is contrary to the 
Chvistmt^ fuith, or th^ tonMi\only accepted 
doctrine of the (Catliolic] ^ Schools/' The 
revised Ratio no longer men I ions Aristotle ns 
guide, nithougli his philosoi)iiy eoiiliimcd to i)c 
followed largely in logic and metaphysics. In 
tlieology 8t, Thomas Aquinas (r/.y.), was '' the 
proper Master, but not so as if no deviation 
from his teaching were pennitted on any 
point,” pcvrticularly in regard to questions 
treated more fully by later authors. 

The Ratio does not contain any provisions 
for elementary education. The cause of this 
omission is not, as has been imagined, contempt 
for this branch of educational activity, mucli 
less opposition to poj)ulai' instruction, but the 
practical impossibility of entering that vast 
field. The Constitutions and General Congre- 
gations declare elementary education to bo 
** a laudable work of charity, which the Society 
might undertake if it had a Bufiiciciit number 
of men.” As there was often a dearth of men 
even for college work, and as the whole training 
of the Jesuits fitted tlicm better for higher edu- 
cation, it would bo unreasonable to blame thorn 
for thus H mi ting their work. In places, how- 
ever, where elementary education was much 
neglected, especially in mission fields, the 
Jesuits frequently devoted themselves to this 
work, employing chiefly able lay brothers as 
teachers. 

Character of Jesuit Education. — The fol- 
lowing features may be mentioned ns most 
cluiractoristic of Jesuit cdueation, First, it 
was a system, ^Ycll thought out and well worked 
out, and that at a time when in most schools 
thovo >Ya3 little system; although the Jesuits 
liad largely borrowed from otlier men and in- 
stitutions, they had clono .so intelligently; above 
all, they had unified aJid systematized educa- 
tional principles and methods in a manner never 
done before. The many practical rules laid 
down for the dilTorcnt classes and teachers, 
tlie careful .supervision, the close unity aiitl 
centralizatioi^, could ensure enioumcy even in 
tlic ense of teachers of moderate talon t, while 
to teachers of more than ordinary ability sufli- 
cioub scope was left for the display of their 
special aptitudes. Provisions were made for 
syatcmatic professional training of the teachers; 
as early as 1565 the second General Congre- 
gation urged the o.stablish meat of a special 
pedagogical ” seminary ” In every province. 
Literary, philosophical, and scientific training, 
although given not simultaneously, but suc- 
eessively, formed a fair combination, which 
avoided the one-sided ness of pure scholasti- 
cism, and the still greater one-si dednesa of hu- 
manism, or of later ]>uroly scientific education. 
At u time when barbarous punishments were 
common in schools, the discipllue of the Jesuit 
colleges was comparatively mild; corporal 
punislimeiit was inflicted rarely and only under 
rigid precautions. Playing was encouraged, 


and general attention paid to the phj’sienl wel- 
fare of the students. The teachers were urged 
to take an intorcat In all the concerns of tho 
individual student, nn<l much was expected 
from personal contact between teacher and 
pupil. All teaching was to be gratuitous; fees 
were not admitted until, in iattn* time.s, the 
spoliations of Jesuit property and the absence 
of siifiiciont eiulowinmits nccc-ssitated the nc- 
ce])tancc of tuition money. From its begin- 
ning the Society took a warm interest in needy 
talented students, and in many places founded 
and supported boarding houses ico7wictufi) for 
them. Tiic most important aim of education, 
the one emphasized for all grades, and in the 
rules for all superiors and teachers, is the moral 
ami veligiou.s training. To tills cud were 
directed the teaching of catechism, the praclico 
of receiving the Suciumcnts of Penance and 
Communion, the pious associations of students, 
called ^‘Sodalities”; even the classics wore 
to become “ Heralds of Christ,” by being in- 
terpreted in the light of Christian revelation. 
The determination to safeguard Christian 
faith and morality explains the rigid exclusion 
of books inimical to revealed truthj and tlio 
careful expurgation of all obaceiic and vulgar 
pa.ssagc3 from the pagan writers used as text- 
books. In this there was a radical tuid inten- 
tional reaction against the pajjanizing tend- 
encies found in such humanists as Valla, 
Poggio, Hcceadclli, etc., and in man 3" Renais- 
sance schools. The cclucational ideal of tlio 
Jesuits was like that of the Brethren of tho 
Couimon Life (/jf.v.) ; namely^piety adorned with 
learning, or culture on the basis of religion 
(pielas litcrala), 

Intefiechml and ilfctkds 0/ TcacMnp. — 
Tile intclloctunl aim of the literary course was 
that common to all humainstic schools; it 
1ms boon well expressed in the two words: ” learn- 
ing” (classical) and “eloquence” (sapicniiaei 
eloquentia). This meant the acquaintance with 
the thouglits of the cl as-sics, mastery of the 
Latin language, and tho acquisitiou of a good 
Latin style. During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth CDutiiries Latin remained to a great ex- 
tent tho medium of political and scholarly 
intercourse; hence it was of considerable 
practical use, and Protestant and Catholic 
schools alike aimed at imparting the mastery 
of it. This practical use, however, was not the 
only object sought in tonchiiig the classics. 
Ill 1600 a French Jeauit educator wrote; ” Be- 
sides literary accomplishmenls gained from 
the study of the classical lunguageS, there arc 
other advantages, especially an exquisite power 
and facility of reasoning.” Hero we have an 
early expre.ssioii of what now is called Uio 
tlieory of mental training, or formal discipline. 
This aspect of classical teaching wa.^, naturally, 
more emphasized hy Jesuits and other edu- 
cators after the directly practical use of Latin 
could no longer be urged. 

Tho means of acquiring a knowledge ol Ibo 
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classical languages was a carefully planned sys- 
tem of cofirdinato exercises: the prelootioij,’’ 
memory Icsaona, rcpetitiona (daifyy weekly j 
monthly, annual), compositions, disputations,, 
contests, and examinations. The typicn) form 
of Jesuit teaching, the prelection,'' is minutely 
described in the Uaiio, It means " lecturing ” 
in the higher faculties; its equivalent. Yor- 
is at present used in Goman for the 
lectures in universities, In the lower graclea 
it menus explanation,*' and is applied to the 
translation and interpretation of authors as 
well as to the explanation of the precepts of 
grammar, poetry, rhetoric, and style. One part 
of the preleotion is called erudition,’’ which 
means the explanation of various details con- 
tained in the text: Jiistorical, ^cographicai, 
archajological, biographical, political, ethical, 
and rehgioufl. In the philosophical course the 
frequent disputations constitute the most im- 
portant exercise. An inheritance of the me- 
dieval universities, they were Totaincfl for a 
long time also in Protestant institutions. In 
fact, the intellectual aims and practical methods 
wore nearly the same in Protestant and Jesuit 
schools; the chief difference is found in the 
greater 8 y 8 temati 2 ation and centralization of 
the Jesuit system. In both Protestont and 
Catholic colleges of former centuries the school 
drama was an important feature; in Jesuit 
colleges it was cultivated to a remarkable 
degree for tho purpose of training in speaking 
and acting^ and even more for religious edifi ca- 
tion and moral elevation, Not a few of the nu- 
merous Jesuit pToduotions possessed more than 
ordinary dramatic value. 

Criticism. — Few systems of education Imvo 
been the subject of such conflicting valuation 
as that of the Jesuits. Many have praised it 
onthusiastiealiy — some oven extravagantly; 
— others, especially in recent times, Jmvo 
sovoYcly censured it. That oxtvoinea in this, as 
in other matters, arc to be avoided is evident 
Tho Society itself did not consider its educa- 
tional system absolutely perfect, as is clear 
from the frequent inquiries about its working, 
from repeated requests for suggestions concern- 
ing improvements, and most of all, from Iho 
various rovisioua and gradual transformation 
of the system. Leading historians of tho order 
{e,g,X)\m\\'Qe$c}iicliie der J e&uileny 1, p. 269), ad- 
mit that, especially in the old iiatio, there were 
defects, as tho relative neglect of history, geog- 
raphy, and other branches, which were taught 
only as “accessories” to tho olnssioa. How 
this defect, common to all schools of former 
centuries, was gradually remedied has been 
mentioned before. Again, the old curriculum 
was, undoubtedly, too purely literary, too 
prominently qlassfcal^ and neglected subiects 
which were rightly insisted on by the later 
” reallatio ” eductors. Nor can it bo denied 
that the humanistic conception of the impor- 
tance of " clotpience and style ” was exagger- 
ated and oao-aided, and was open to tho ohavge 


of excessive/^ formalism.” Kiich, however, of 
current cnlleism of Jesuit education is clue to 
misunderstandings. The very terminology of 
the Ratio Studionm has led some into serious 
errors. Certain regulations, meant for the 
ScKolastica,” i.c. members of the Society 
engaged in studies, have been interpreted as 
applying to other students. Many critics 
forget that educational principles and prac- 
tices, established in the sixteenth and sovctt- 
teenth centuries, should not be iudged accord- 
ing to twonticih-century standards. There 
would bo much forco in such criticism, if all 
the older practices had been retained in the 
Jesuit colleges of our own days. Such seems, 
indeed, to bo the conviction of some critics, as 
when it is asserted that ” tho Ratio Shidionm 
devised by Amiavivn is still obligatory in the 
coUcgcaof the Society ” (jEncpclop^diaBnlonnico, 
lUh cd., Vol. XV, i>. 342). How little this ac- 
cords with actual coiulitions is clear from what 
has been said on tho modificaiions of the educa- 
tional system of the Jesuits. Many secondary 
featii res of tho Ratio ^ os the collo quial use of Latin, 
certain means of fostering emulation, the em- 
ployment of boy monitors, have long ago been 
abolished in most places, A groat deaT might 
be said in defense of certain much censured 
fcaUivcs, C. 0 . emulation. “ An exceas was, 
perhaps, not always avoided; but it should be 
remembered tJiat some emulation is indispons- 
nblc in t)\o schools (Paulson, (hschichio tics 
gel. Unlerr^chts^ VoL I, p. 341). 

In moro recent years tho Jesuit system has 
been censured for maintaining proscribed 
courses instead of a broad oleotiviam, for re- 
taining the classics and upholding tho theory 
of mental discipline. These clinrges need not 
be discussed here, as they do not eoncern 
Jesuit colleges alone; the controversies on these 
points arc not yet closed, but in the case of 
aomo, notably tho question of olectiviam. there 
is a reaction toward tho view defended by the 
Jesuits. Dr. Elmer E, Browm has well observed 
that in many of these controversioa “ the Jesuit 
aide is the side of many who are not Jesuits ” 
(Rdvcatioml RevieWt December, 1904). Tho 
most common and most serious charge against 
Jesuit education is that it suppresses ** origi- 
nality and independence of mind.*' In reply, 
the Jesuits can point to the variety of scholar- 
ship fovmd in their own midst, as well as to the 
great number of pupils who achiovecl distinc- 
tion in moat varied spheres of life; poets Jike 
Calderon, Torquato Tasso, Moiibto, Goldoni; 
orators like Boasuct; jurists like Pothicr, the 
greatest French jurist before the Revolution; 
scientists and historians like Galileo, Cassini, 
Reaumur, Buffou, Lalandc, Dcacartos, Mura- 
tori, Diicaiigo, Father Pordc, Voltaire’s 
teacher, saw many of his pupils — it is said nine- 
teen — elected membera oi the French Acad- 
emy, It would bo absurd to claim all tho 
greatness of these men for the system under 
which they were brought up. Some Jtisuit 
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pupils, ns Voltaire and Lamarck, became fa- 
mous for opinioiia which they had iiot been 
taught by thoir Jesuit masters. But this last 
fact scorns to prove nU the more conclusively 
that their originality was not crushed by the 
system. If, however, by " independence of 
mind ” ia understood unceatrained liberty of 
tl\ought in religions mattevs, it must be ad- 
mitted that tho iiaho Shnlioruwi and tho whole 
Institute of tho Society arc uncompromisingly 
opposed to it, and that the Jesuits always 
endeavored to suppress it. For they are bound 
by their profession and fully determined to 
uphold, defend, aud propagate revealed re- 
ligion, as taught and interpreted by the Catho- 
lic Church. In this they do not differ from 
other religious orders, nor from any consistent 
Catholics. 

Jesuit Schools before the Suppression.— 
For gome time the Jesuits possessed almost tho 
monopoly of higher education in various Cath- 
olic countries. On the eve of the suppression 
the Society had 669 colleges and a number of 
other institutions of higher learning, or, in 
round numbers, about 700 Jiighcr schools. 
Some of tho colleges hnd more tliaii 2000 
students each; it is impossible to give an exact 
average, but 300 seems to bo very low. Ac- 
cordingly the 700 institutions would have 
numbered over 200,000 students, from which 
it follows that the educational influence of tho 
Jesuits in those days was extraordinary. In 
Latin America alone there wore 90 colleges* 
in the north was the flourishing college of 
Quebec (aiuco 1635) ; and a report of 1711 states 
that there “ grammar, the humanities, rhetoric, 
mathematics, philosophy, and theology arc 
taught, perhaps with greater regularity, exact- 
ness, and fruit than in many colleges in France,'^ 
Owing to tho Penal Laws, which were oBpociflUy 
severe and explicit in regard to the Jesuits, it 
was impossible for them to have schools with a 
full college curriculum in the English colonies. 
Still, they attempted to open higher schools 
when and where opportunity gilered. Thus 
they had a classical school in New York for 
some time under the GathoUo Governor Bon- 
gan, about 1684. In Maryland a scliool under 
their direction is mentioned at Newtown about 
1640, and in 1077 a ** school of humanities ** 
was established, a Latin school of a preparatory 
character. la the midst of government op- 
position, legal penalties, and tho hostility of 
part of the Protestant population, tho Jesuits 
continued their educational activity in that 
colony for a long time. Before tho middle of 
the eighteenth century their school was at 
Bohemia, Md. Georgetown (B.C.), vi^hich 
was opened after the War of the Revolution, 
may bo regarded ns a successor to Bohemia. 
Elementary schools were maintained in the 
Jesuit missions of South and North America, 
In the mission schools of Lower California, 
and especially of Paraguay, besides rending and 
writing, also musio was taught and manual 


training given. In Canada tho Jesuits had 
established ** Sembmvies,** Le» elementary 
schools for European and Indian children, 
and they called religious women from Franco 
for the education of girls. After 1740 ele- 
mentary schools were opened in various Catholic 
aettleraents, chiefly German, in Feimaylvania, 
of which the Jcsviits had charge. ^' Tracing 
things to their commencement and their cause, 
wo must attribute to the Jesuits, more than to 
any other single influence, tho establishment 
of the Catholic school system, such as it exists 
to-day, ... It is principally to tho Jesuit 
schools in Maryland and Pcnuaylvania that 
we owe the development of the Catholic paro- 
chial school system in the United States’' 
(Burns, The Catholic School St/stem in the 
United States pp. 89. 164). 

Jesuit Schools in Modern Times. — The 
expulsion of tho Jesuits from France, Portugal, 
and Spain througlv the absolutist Bourbon 
courts, and tho suppression of the order by 
Clement XIV ^1773) at one stroke annihilated 
the vast educational organization of the Jesuits 
in all parts of the world, with the exception of 
Prussia aud Russia, where their schools were 
maintained by the express orders of two free- 
thinking Tulors, Frederick the Great and Cath- 
erine II, because, as these sovereigns declared, 
the Jesuits were the best teachers available 
for their Catholic subjects. The suppression 
meant to the Jesuits the total loss of their 
colleges, libraries, observatories, and all prop- 
erty. After tho restoration (1814) the order 
struggled into existence under very unfavor- 
able conditions. There was hardly a year 
during the nineteenth century that tlio Jesuits 
were not harassed in one country or othopi or 
even driven into e.xilo. It is oviclent that sucli 
pevaecutions^ wore most detrimental to educa- 
tional activity, and they were the principal 
cause which prevented the Jesuits from ob- 
taining results similar to those of former cen- 
turies. Still, the number of colleges has in- 
creased considerably, especially in EngUah- 
speaking countries. At present the Jesuit 
coUegea all over the world number abovit 226. 
In North America there are in Canada the 
colleges of Montreal (two) and St. Boniface 
(Manitoba); in the United States forty-ono 
colleges, with^ over 16,000 students. Recently 
several American colleges have expanded into 
universities, with medical and law faciiltioa, as 
Georgetown (D,C.), Fordham (N.Y.), St. 
Louis, and Omaha. In foreign countries the 
moat prominent Jesuit schools arc the Gregorian 
University in Rome (aucceasor to the old Roman 
College, wliioh, with its observatory, precious 
library, and Mmeo Kircheriano, was secularized 
by the Italian government); Stonyluirst {q.vX 
Beaumont, Liverpool, Mount St. Mary’s, Stam- 
ford Hill, Wimbledon (England); Clongowes, 
Dublin (2), Mungrot, Limeriok (Ireland ) ; Sydney 
(2), Melbourno (2), (Australia) ; Gralmmstown 
(South Africa); several iuatitutions in Belgium; 
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Iiin^hi'uck (university) j Felclkircli, Kalkslrui'f? 
{Austria); Knlocaa (ihingavy); tUe vuuycysily 
in Hey rut (Syria); Bombay, Calcutta, Trichino; 
I>oli (India); Manila (Philippines); 55l-ka>wei 
(Chinn). In miasion couulvies munevoua ok' 
mentavy schools are under the di roe lion of the 


Jesuits. 

The toUowlug is n Ust of Jesuit coUeROS and 
schools in the United States; — 


New York 

Frnneis IXnvlpr 
Fonihnni University 
I.oyoirt Bchool . . 

ikonklyii I‘<iH('go 
CaiiiainH (/Dhefto . , 

Novitiate of >Sl. Andrew 
Massachusetts 

Boston Cfjllego . . 

Hoiy Cross Cohogo . 

New Jersey 

St. Poker's College 
Pennsylvania 

St. Joseph's College 
Maryland 

Loyola Cotlcgo . . 

Woodstock College . 

District of CoUunbm 

Ccorgotown University 
^ Gon^nga College . . , 

Missouri 

St. Louis Univnraily 
St. Slnnialaus Soininarj^ 

Obio 

St. Xavier College , 

St. Ignatius' College 
St. John's College 
Michigan 

University of Detroit 
Illinois 

Loyoln University 
Wisconsin 

Marquette University 
Sacred Heart College 
Nebraska 

Creighton University 
ICanaas 

St. Mary’s College . 

California. 

St. Ignatius’ College 
Santa Clara College , 

Los Aneelos C^ollcgo , 

SacTcd lleart Novitiate 
Washington 

Qounaga College . . 

Seattle College . . 

Louisiana 

College of the Immaculato 
Conception 
Loyola Col logo 
St. Charles CoUogo 
St, John's College 
Alabama 

Spring Hill College 
Floriila 

College of the Sacred Heart Tnmpa 
Geotgin 

Saoretl Heart College . , Augusta 
St. Stanishms Coll ego . , Macon 
(formerly Pio Nono College) 

Texas 

St, Mary's University . . Galveston 
Colorrwlo 

Collego of the Sucml Heart Denver 


Now York City 
New York City 
New York City 
Brooklyn 
Vtviffalo 
Pouglikeopsio 

Boston 
WOTCCSlCT 

Jersey City 

. PhiladelDliia 

, Bnltbiiore 
. Woodstock 

, Wnahitiglon 
, Washington 

. St. Louis 
. Florissant 

. Oincliumli 
. Clovolantl 
, Toledo 

i Detroit 

, Chicago 

, Milwmikco 
, Prairie du Chicn 

. Omaha 

, St. Mary’s 

. San Francisco 
> Santa Clara 
. Lo,") Angelos 
. 1*08 Gatos 

, Siwkano 
, Sentilo 


. New OrU’aua 
, New Orloaria 
. Graved Cotcau 
, Shreveport 

. Spring Hill 


IR47 

mi 

IftOO 

lOOB 

IH70 

1003 

1801 

18W 

1878 

1851 

1852 
1800 

1780 

1821 

1818 

1823 

1831 

188(1 

1808 

1877 

1870 

18G4 

1880 

1870 

1818 

1855 
185 L 
1011 


1887 

1802 


Iftrt? 

1010 

IH88 


1830 

18DD 

1000 

1HS7 

1871 

185‘1 

1870 


Literary and Scientific Activity. In con* 
neclicin with the cducntioiinl work of the Jesuits 
brief meutiou must be miulo. of theiv Ulevavy 
and seientific workj because it avrs largely doiio 
by college professors and is an indication of 


tboir scholarly interests and nttninments. 
The dc la Campa^fnic de J^ansi, 

published by *Soinmcrvogei (IRUO-'IOOD). eon- 
tains in I on folio vohime.s the imincs ol over 
15,000 Jesuit writers and several limes ns uumy 
titlc.<5 of works coinpo.scd liy llieni, Alany 
of these treat of nseetieal and llieoioj^ienl sul}- 
jccts,and way here bo left out of couside ration, 
except the catechetical works of about 400 
Jesuits, which, in numerous and 

editionSj were a powerful mcauH of religious 
instruction of yoiitli.^ ^ In particular, tlu* cate- 
chisms of Pclor Caniaius and B(?Barinin, avoig 
for centuries in ahno.st uuivci'Hul use throughout 
the Catholic world; in recent times ilio cate- 
chisms of Father DeiiaiBo oblaimul an inw 
incuse circulation, not only in Europe, but also 
in America. A great number of the works 
composed b^ Jesuits deal with literary aud 
sciontific subiects. It is but natural to nssumo 
that in, so vast a umnber tbeu’e are many procluc- 
tious of not more than onhnary (luaiity ; but n 
respectable portion are of more tlmn cojiiiuon, 
even of exceptional value. ^ AV>t a b-w Jesuit 
writers have gained great distiuclion in various 
ficld,s of scholarly activity ^ ns some of their 
bitterest enemies art? compelled to acknoivl- 
edge. ** In mathematics and natural sciencos 
tboro arc among the Jesuits writtu's Avho stand 
ill the first rank (Hubci', Dcr JmtUenorden, 
p. 418), And long before D'Alcmimrt iuid 
Avritten in a violent attack on the ordtrr: ** Let 
us add — for we must be just — tlmt the 
Jesuits have suceeaafuUy cultivnied eloquence, 
history^ archnjcilogy, geometry, and literature. 
There is scarcely a chis.*? of writers in avIucIi 
they have no vepresentatives of lUc first vauk,’^ 
Only n few nnmc.s can be luoulioncd here: 
Bcschi, llicci, PrCunare, Uaubil (orieiitnl pliil- 
ology), riervas (cowpavativc phihjogy), Tira- 
bosclii (literary iiistory), Pelnvius (chronology), 
TIardouin (history), the Bollanclists (history 
aud ci'iticiam), Ifeclicr (various luuuchos of 
learning), Olavius (uiathematies and eahmdar 
reform), Sacchori (non-Euclhloaii goemetry), 
lUccioU, ScUeluer, CirimakU, Hoscovich (watUc- 
niiUics, astrouoiiD^, optics, ph 3 '.sic.s), Hecclii 
(physical astronomy and mcloorologjO. Some 
of Ihcac men made Important discover ies and 
through tlieir resea rche.s have contributed to 
tlie advancement of science. With a consid- 
erable number of Jesuit colleges observatories 
were connected. According to Almitucla, at 
the time of tiie dispersion of l)it* jesuibs, 130 
observatarie.‘^ existed all over tbe World, Of 
these tldrty-two, i.c, one fourth, Avert* tlirecled 
by the Jesniis. At tlio juesent du}^. more 
than twenty Jo.suit colleges pos.st'.ss ob.serva- 
lorioa, astronomical, inagntjtic, uieieorologieul, 
or acismologieai. Great services ImvD neen 
rendered to scionc(] and navigation especial ly 
by the meteorological observatories of lielen 
(uavauu) and Manila. 

Summary, — Jesuit colleges and Jesuit edu- 
cation stand for a great deal marc than mere 
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classical culture. There h reason to think 
that opposition to the religious iirinciples of the 
Jesuits has provoiUcd many critics from form- 
inf? a correct appreciation of the eclucalioiml 
\York of the order. It should certainly bo 
poaslhle to soparatc clearly con sitle rut ions of 
reli«ion8 tenets Ironi questions of educatioiml 
methods and efficiency. This Jins been done 
by men like Bacon, Grotius, Kankc, and others, 
who spoke with admiration of tlie zeal and 
success of Jesuit educators. Of recent writer.^, 
who had judfied with indepoiidenco aiul fairne.ss, 
it will suffice to mention IVofeasor Paulsen, one 
of tlie greatest hiatorinns of Ci In cation. No 

Olio can doubt, “ lie writes in Jus classic work on 
Jiighor education, that the Ratio >Sludior 2 im 
was worked out with extraordinary care and 
with much intelligence. . . . Nor do I doubt 
that the order through its schools lm.s cfTcctu- 
ally furthered the spread of inteljectiml cul- 
turCj especially classical learning, in Catholic 
lands. The Jesuits were certainly the most 
learned and most zealous teachers that could 
then be had in Catholic countrie.s. And that 
they were not unskilicd teachers has been 
proved by their success ” ((ietich. des gel. UnL 
Vol. I, p. ■123). In ids last work the same 
writer adds: “ Tim success of llio order was 
l>r}|iiniit, almost overwholiuing; in two gen- 
erations it had bneome ‘ the or{ler of professors * 
in tlie Catholic worhl. One must, undouiiiedly, 
assume that this success was, on the wliolc, 
gained through positive achiovementa.*' (Daa 
deuieche liildungswcscny 1900, p, 52.) A 
system which produced such results must, 
from the beginning, (lavo contained^ features 
of unquestionable merit. It cmijodied, says 
another writer, “ much educational wisdom 
and experience, practical skill, and a pedagogi- 
cal insight which never swerves from the main 
purpose ” (Flcischmann). It contained much 
that is of permanent value in education. 

R. S. 
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ISiKl-lSQ?). 

Du RrvcuviMON'rEJx, C. Un Coflipc elea J^anifea mix 
XVll cl XVIU fikclcs, (Lo Mans, 1889.) 

Scum r d, K . A . (Jcschich (c dcr Erzich a ng vom A 7 i/ang bis 
Zeii, Vols, III, IV, and V, (Stuttgart. 

18H‘l ff.>. 

SciiwicKERATir, IL Jcsuil Educalion, its //I'a/ory and 
/Vi«ci/)/ra, vkiml in the Light o/ Modern /iunca- 
/lOMci Problems, (St, Loiiia, IDOl.) 


Articlca on fmpor(/inl Phases : — 

Biupeh. Din Kntwiek clung dcs Gosehiclitsuntorrlchts 
an don JcAUite.naeUulcu DciUachlauda unit Oentcr- 
roieliHt in Ifislorisches Jahrbuch. (Munich, 1910.) 

DANiEri, La G6oeraphic dans lc.s Colleges dcs J^suitca 
mix XVir ct XVlIl Si^clcs, in Etudes. (Parfs, 
IH7Q.) 

IIkhman. L’Expliration dos Auteurs d'apri.s les Pro- 
graininos dcs Jfisuitcs aux XVI Si6clo, in Ihdlelm 
Bibliooraphigue cl PMagogique du Mus^e Beige, 
(liouvain, 1910.) 

Sciireiubh-IIioob. Jesuit Astronomy, in Popular As- 
irot\omg, January nnd February, 1904. 

ScmvicKKRATir, U. Jesuit Education in (Latin) Aiu- 
cticu, in Calfjohc Educational Eesfeta. (Wnahiug- 
ton, January, lOU.) 

Stoeckius. Dio Pflcge dor Muttor.spracbe in dor Gosell- 
Bchaft Jesu, in Monatschri/t /Ur hOhcrc Schulen. 
(liwlm, Febrnary, I9U.) 

Hew, W. Encykloii&dischcs //a«d?>Kc/i der Piidagogik, 
8.V. Jcsuiien^PUdagogik und Jcsuilen-Bchulen. 


JESUS AS A TEACHER. ~ See New Tes- 
TAiiiENT, Pedagogy of the. 


JEWELL. FREDERICK SCHWARTZ (1821^ 
1903). — Educational writer and institute lec- 
turer, studied at Yale College and was gradu- 
ated from the Auburn Theological Seminary in 
1840. He was principal of secondary schools 
in New York and Pennsylvania (1840“ 1854), 
iiwlruotor in tho State Norinni School at 
Albany (1854-1808), institute instructor for 
the department of public instruction in New 
York state (1809-1878), and professor in 
Racine College (1884-1889). He was author 
of textbooks on grammar and civics and of 
numerous essays on education. W, S. M. 
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JKWETT, MltO P, (1808-1882). — First of tliis period (c. 1000 u.o.) is the Book of Brov- 
preakleiU of Vns^ar College, woa graduated erbs, the whole of which niaj'- ])o rend the 
from Dartmouth College in 1828 and the An- expression of the educntiojinl ideals of tlic time, 
clover Theological Seminary in 1833, He was with its emphasis on the importauco of both 
professor in Marietta College (1834-1838); the father and the mother in the education of 
principal of the Judfion Female Institute at liie child, with its stress on habit (“ Trniii up 
Marion, Ala, (1838-1855); principal of the a child,*' etc. xxii, 0); on the value of re- 
CoUege Hill SoTninary at Poughkeepsie (1855^ proof as a mode of gunlanco (x, 17; xii, 1); 
1802), and president of Vassar College (1862- on the importance of (lisciplino and the rod of 
1804). His pubUcatiom Include ^Idiicntion m correetion (xxu, 15 j xxiii, 14; xxix, 16, etc,); 
Ettrope (1863) and Aa(t demies (1876). and with its description of the virtiiona woman 

W» 8» M. (xxxi). The so-called "scliools of the propli- 
Scc Vassal CoI/IjEOPj. ets," reputed to have been established by 

Samuel, were probably nothing more than 
JEWISH EDUCATION. — Ancient Period, associations of kindred spirits interested in the 
— The Jews, long before any other nation of same work, 

antiquity, formulated an educational ideal and Under the iiifliicnco of Ezra niul Nchciniah 
expressed the aim of education in terms of the sacred writings acquired a now value and 
character formation, based on religious and became an object of definite study. From 
ethical principles. The product of a sound this time on the Jews were the jieoplc of the 
education was to be a God-fearing man (Dcut. Book, "The sacred writings became the 
X, 12; Prov. i, 7), for "the fear of the Lord spelling book, the com muni ty a school, religion 
is the beginning of wisdom." The Jews did an affair of teaching and learning " (Wol- 
not. as the Greeks, create God in the shape and Imimcn). A new class of instructors {Eojihcritn 
with the quaUticfl of man, but man was created or Scribes) arose, as opposed to the I.evitcft or 
in the imago of God, and his ideal was to bo ofliciAl interpreters. The synagogues at a inter 
found in God, Unlike thoir neighbors^ oven date bccanio places of instruction and dis- 

tlic most civilized, the Jews did not practice the cussion (cf, Philo, aiul^ Alattlu xxi, 23; 

exposure of children, for none Was 80 unfit that Luke ii, 40, etc.), Ezra is crctlited, but on 
it could not learn God. Indeed, the reward little authority, with the establislimcnt of a 

for true observance of faith was increase of school system. In the second century c.c. 

progeny; " happy is the man that hath his Hcllcnistio influence made itaelf strongly felt 
quiver full of them" (Ps. cxxvii, 6). among the Jews. Greek customs luul a gyin- 
gcliools as such were unknown in Biblical iiasium were introduced into Jorusaloin (I 
times, because it was felt that the education Maoc. i, 14; 2 Maeo. jv, 0, 12), This, 

of chimron was the business of the family. It indeed, is tho first reference to physical cxer- 

was the duty of the parents to net ns inter- ciso, although young men over twenty were 

preters to their children of tbo annual festlvala expected to bear arms (Mumbers j, 3 ; xxvl, 

and the religious rites and ceremonials, all of 2; and later 2 Cliron. xxv, 5). The sages 
which served as object lessons in the history tccommeudccl the study of Greek and even the 
of their ancestors and as praotical religious translation of tho Torah into that Iniigunge, 
and moral training. (See, especially, Exotl, because " only by Greek can it be adequately 
xii, 26, 27; xiii, 8 , 14; Deut. iv, 9 * xxxii, rendored." Furthermoro, Greek was taught 

46, etc,) More particularly was it the duty to girls as an accomplishment, although as a 

of fathers to^ hand down the national tradf- rule girls wore only trained in housclioki work 
tions (Dout. iv, 10; vi, 6; Fs. xliv, 1; Ixxviii, and the duties of motherhood. It is not nec- 
3-8), and to explain local landmarks (Josh, iv, essary here to do more than refer to the intel- 
6, 21). But it is clear that the mother also Icctual influence of the Hellenized Jews, for 
had an important educationalfunction (Prov, example, in Antioch and Alexandria, where 
i, 8; VJ, 20). That the welfare of the State Greek was more familiar than Hebrew, or to the 
depends on the weU-belng of tlm family was merging of Greek and Hebrew philosophy and 
also recognized (Fifth Commandment). Bead- early Cnristinn doctrine into the sclmol of Noo- 
ing and \vriUng (Deut. vi, 0; xxvU, 8; platomsm. Nor was this contact mt\\ the 
Josh, xviii, 9; Judges viii, 14; Job xxxi, world around a very Into development; Theo- 
35, etc.), and suflicient arithmetic to calculate phraatus speaks of the Jews as a race of phil- 
dates of festivals and everyday needs wore oaophers yeVo? orres). 

included in the curriculum. History and songs That the education of cluldren was almost 
formed part of the life of the nation. With the wholly domestic has already been inontioiiDd. 
Jews, as with the Greeks, life was education, But the problem of the cclucatlon of orphans 
though the content was ^ different. How had to be faced, and about 70 n.c. an educational 
strongly rooted the rcllgloua ideal of education s^^stem was established by Simon ben Shota eh 
wnsamong the Jews may bo gathered from the in Jerusalem, with compulsory ntteiulancc. 
inot tjiat,^ in spite of the material greatness Tho details of this law cannot bo traced, but 
and wide inter course with tho world, a worldly it seems highly probable that the education of 
culture did not arise. Typical of tho literature orphan children of sixteen years of ago was 
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intended. A century later, however, the High 
Priest, Joshua ben Gamla, passed a law provid- 
(ov U\G GsUbUshmont of elemontftry schools^ 
with compulsorv attendance from the age of six. 
Attendance hefove that age was strongly dis- 
couraged. Cliildrcn wouhl come to gchool 
ennipped ^Yith a kno^Ylcdgo of rending, of some 
extracts from the Pentateuch, and the cere- 
monials learned from the fnlher. By this ltt>Y 
eoch community had to provide a teacher for 
every twonty-hvo chUdron, with an assistant 
if the nil mb or rose to forty, and another teacher 
if the number reached fifty. The curriculum 
was religious, consisting of the Scriptures and 
anything arising out of this in the way of arith- 
metic, history, geography, and general knowl- 
edge. Josephus (Contra Apion^ I, 12) says 
” Our chief care of all is to educate our chil- 
dren,” and elsewhere (ibid, II, 18) ” from their 
earliest consciousness they had learned the 
Jaws so as to have them, as it were, engraven 
on their souls,” The last statement is corrob- 
orated in almost similar terms by Philo (Legal, 
ad Gaium, see, 31). How successful the system 
of education was may be shown by the testi- 
mony of Josephus ( Vila, 2), who declares that 
at fourteen lie could c.xpound tlio moat abstruse 
questions of Jaw, a fact which may bo confirmed 
by TcfcvcttCQ to the story of the Christ Child 
in the Temple (Luke ii, 40, 47). 

Academics. — One of the most interesting 
illu.stratlons of the iiifiucnco of education on 
the survivai of a nation is that presented by the 
Ilebrcw academies (Beth hamidrash). The 
synagogues had already boon centers of study, 
probably from the time of liizra, for in addition 
to the prayers, passages from the Holy Writ 
were read and explained to the pconle. After 
the destruction of the Temple Joliaimn ben 
Zakkai obtained permission from Vespasian 
to establish an academy at Jamnia or Jabiieli, 
which became tbe new center for Jewish life. 
Here the traditional literature and laws of tJic 
nation >Ycrc discussed, legal and ritual ques- 
tions wore decided; contradiotions in the jaw 
wore settled; theoretical and hypothetical 
questions were considered at length, and the 
foundation for future development was laid. 

Under Gamaliel II the academy at Jnbneh 
acquired great innuencc. Young men flocked 
here for training and ordination ns rabbis, with 
power to teacli, judge, and, with liinitallons, to 
decide on qucHtiona of vitunl. Other acadenuea 
sprang up at Lydda,^ Bokiin, Usha, »Scpplioris, 
Cflcsarca, and Tiberias. With changing po- 
litical conditions and the cmineiico or the 
teachers, the influoiico moved from one place to 
another. Tlio right of ordination was at first 
vested in tlio patriarch, wlioac ofiice was heredi- 
tary in the house of Ilillcl. but later was oxer- 
ciseil liy the patriarcJi niKi council. A formal 
order and routine gradually sprang up accord- 
ing to which the privilege of speech was regu- 
lated and rangca from the president of the 
academy (Rosh Ycfihibah) througli the sages and 


ordained students to the unordained disciples 
or candidates (haberwi), with the power to 
Slim np reserved to tho president. In this way 
was accumulated the loro which for many gen- 
erations was handed dow n orally . Since hardly 
any limits wore sot to the discussions, almost 
every field of knowledge was touched upon, 
including theology, philosopliy, mathematics, 
astronomy, astrology, medieme, geography, 
Jiistory, ai'chitcoturc, botany, and animal anat- 
omy; etiquette and manners were also discussed. 
By 219 tliesc traditions were collected by Kabbl 
Jchiida Hanaai (tJie Prince), head of tho acad- 
emy at Sepphoris, and formed tho Mi8hnah^ a 
word literally meaning ‘Hcaching,” and applied 
to tlic laws and rc^ulatious. At Tiberias tlio 
foundations were laid by Johnnan ben Nappaha 
(a.u. 180-279), tho founder of the academy, 
for tho work which was finally compiled in tho 
fifth century ns tho Jorusnlom Gc??iora, or sup- 
plement of the Mishnah, consisting of supple- 
ments, discussions, and elaborations of tlmt 
work. TJic academy at Tiberias flourished 
with brief intervals to tho time of Snndiali. 
The tcaclicrs at the academies bore dilTerent 
names at difTcrent periods; up to tlie compila- 
tion of the Mishnah they were known as Tnnafm 
(teachers); during the development of tho 
Ofemara they were eallcd Aiaoraini (speakers); 
Inter the name was Saburaim (oxaminors or 
iuvcstlgatova). 

At the same time a parallel development was 
going on among tho Babylonian Jews, where 
the academic.^ became important about 219 a.d. 
Bora and l^charclca wore the chief centers at 
first, but the place of the latter, on its destruc- 
tion^ was taken by Pumbeditlia. At Bom 
originated the Babylonian Gernara under 
Ashi (d. 427). Tliis work during Us compila- 
tion was submitted treatfeo by treatise to the 
assemblies for discussion niul criticism, until 
it wflH completed in the sixth century by 
the Sabtmm, The Babylonian academy was 
called illdibffl (meeting or sesaion), or Vcfimbah, 
the one being the Aramaic, the other tho He- 
brew name, and the head was called Hesh 
mctibta or Rosh yeshibah. At first the title of 
Oaon (Excellency) was given to the liead of tlio 
academy at Sora, but was later bestowed on 
other eminent scholars. Sora was surpassed 
in importance in the eighth century by Pum- 
beditha, which continued successfully until it 
was brought to a closo on the death of Hal 
Gaon (1038). An interesting institution con- 
nected with the Babylonian academies wns tho 
Kallah, a general asscinbly meeting twice each 
year, at tho end of summer and winter, and not 
unlike tho modern institutes or CImutauquas. 
A treatise, previously announced, was pre- 
pared by tho disciples and discussed at tlio 
Kallaht the assembly being seated nccorclinc 
to rank and a dofiuite procedure being folio wen. 
All present were questioned individually^ by 
the prcsklcnt. In addition to the prescribed 
work, questions from all parts wore discussed, 
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m\\{ ll\G tuwwcvsi wove formulated by tK(; presi- 
dent. And ibese quentious caiue from wher- 
ever Jews had settled, for the Babylonian 
academics had during the Gaonic perioa (from 
the seventh century on) siirimsseil anti taken 
the place of those in Palestine, and it was not 
until the tenth century, when AIoscs ben 
Cbanoch, himself a student of Som, founded an 
aciuluiny at Cordovai that the Western Jews 
became indopendent of the Hast, 

The two compilations, the Mislinah and 
Genmfctf dealing with tlie laws and rcgutatioim 
and the oxogeUcal discussion that had grown 
up around them, were known ns the Tahnud, 
which for many centuries remained the store- 
house of Jewish learning and the center of 
Jewish intellectual activit 3 \ 

Educational Theories in the Talmud. Tlic 
theory of education in the nine eentunos fol- 
lowing the Old Tcstamoiit period arc to_ bo 
found scattered in tlie Talmud. Education, 
meaning, as always, religious education, was 
regarded as the business of life. The igno- 
rant man, the Am haom, was to suffer civil 
disfranchisement and social ostracism, ^for tho 
ig]iorant man cannot be religious, while whoso 
know^ the Bible, Mishnuht and morals will not 
sin easily. Hence the school urns ns much a 
requisjite in every community as a synagogue, 
and to live where there was no .‘ichool was 
for hidden, world exists by the breath 

of the cliiUlrcn in the scimol." The imjmrtance 
thus attached to education explains also tho 
reason why tcachora were regarded nss “tlic 
protectors^* of a town. But the maintenance 
of schools was not a matter uf importance to 
the individual alouc, Imt also to the nation; and 
on these grounds tho Patriarch in the fourth 
century scut two inspectors of schools up and 
down tiio country. The first and last duties 
of tlie_ father wore to care for tlic cducalion of 
his ftldldren, duties in which the mothev also 
])arlicipatcd to some extent, and it was in the 
Imme that children first learned the meauiug of 
tho religious cerctnonics and rites. The oduca- 
lion of the child by the father began ns soon as he 
could talk. Ill some comnuinlties infant schools 
{MnkH Dardeki) were maintained, and received 
children at the age of five. Here the ahihabct 
was taught, mainly through play and fanciful 
stcrie.'i attached to each letter. But generally 
it waiJ not considered \yisc for their future de- 
veU>)>mcnt to send chiUlYcn to school before 
the age of six, when they were adiniiletl to tlic 
public schools, which were under the cure of a 
publicly paid Melamed Tlnokolh (Inacher of 
children). But how intimate tlu? relation be- 
tween tlie homo and tlic school was is evidenced 
l>y tlic fact tliat it was always tlie father, and 
not a .“ilave^ who took the cluUl to school; whilo 
it was not unusual to supervise the wui'k done 
at home.^ Great cure was to bo exercised in 
tjio selection of a teacher. The first qualifica- 
tion was an acquaintance with the whole store 
of learning. The teacher was to be married. 


not young, patient and wholly devoted to the 
needs of his pupUa, for ti diuhoacst teacher was 
regarded ns ** of those of whom it is said. 

* (Jur.sed be he who doeth the work of the Lord 
deed If idly.' " Teachers M'cro c.xenipt from 
taxation, and, although those in the lower 
grades were paid a salary, it wfia wry general 
for the teachers of the Talinutl to follow some 
vocation; so Habbi Johanau was a .shoemaker, 
Ral)bi Billion a weaver, Uahbi Joseph a enr- 
]>enter. The reverence with which tenehors 
were r(jgardcd is reflected in ihdr titles, Lights 
of Israel,” ” Pviuees of the people,” ” Piilavs 
of Israel and more respect and service were 
due to a teaclier tlian oven to a fatlnu*, for the 
father gives the .son onb" toiiiporal life, but the 
teacher helps him to oh lain ettn'iial bliss,” 
Women could in no case he employed as 
teachers, Their sphere wa.s the home. The 
pupils attended school morning aiul evomng 
for five hours each day. "i'hc Babbath and 
festivals were cni])loyod for review and ox- 
ainination,s. Vacations were, accordingly, un- 
known, the only concession mdng n reduction 
of ono hour a day during the heat of summer. 

A well-de filled school procedure came to be 
recognized, and n traditional cuiTiouluni was 
early e.stiiblished. The scliool age (five or six to 
fifteen) was divided into three jieriods — one de- 
voted to the Scriptures, imo to Mishnuhj and 
one to (icnmra. At thirteen lioyji. were con- 
firmetl and attained their religious majority. 
The subjects men lion od formed but the core 
of the studios; the extent and scope Im.s been 
dc.scribcd above in dealing with the dovchq)- 
iiient of the Tali mid. The metluxl, as u.siial 
with oriental peoples, and as is to bo expoelcd 
from the lack of written material, was wholly 
oral. The Icaclicrs, liowo\n?r, frequently wrote 
out sections for their pupils to read. TJio 
pupils .sat on the ground or on boiKfhes around 
the tcachov, and vvpeated their tasks aloYul and 
articiihitely, for ‘'to speak aloud the sentence 
which is being learned fixes it in the memory,” 
Since so much of the work was a matter of 
memorization, miiuerous miiomonic devices were 
introduced, Among these may be mentioned 
acrostics, the arrangement of aoutonccs in al- 
phabeticttl order; the alphabet itself was 
learned in different arrangements forward, 
backward, grouping l)y twos taken from each 
end (a S3'steni borrowed from the CJreck, e.(}‘ 
aw, mnnerioal s^unbols were also used. 
But above all stress was laid on repetition, and 
teachers wore recoin mem led to repeat witli 
their pupils until tliey junstereil a subject 
thorough (3^ Wholesale reviews and revisions 
were frequent in order to fixate the larger 
topics. At the same time it was not ilcfgred 
so much that the amount of infonnaiion ijn- 
parted should be great, as that a pupil should 
become the master of what ho knew, and if a 
pupil failed to coniprchoml, the charge was laid 
to the teacher, Bui diligence and industry 
were expected from the pupils, and ho wlio 
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said, ''I Jinvo takon pniiis find acfiuirrd no- hi nothing nml lends to sinJ’ Tlmt "labor 
tiling,” WHS not to be li(‘lievod. The pupil was I ion ora the laborer ” has been aliown by rc- 
Gxpucted to ask qiicsUoiis, for " whoso is ference to the ninny scholars who were huniblo 
ashamed to qucHtuin, leavus uotldng,” luul urliHanB. Fathers wore also dmvged with the 
again " one who is bashful cannot be learned.” duty of the jihyslcnl training of their children 
Of ohisarooni do vices to sUninlfite the pui>il in so far as they wore advised to ton oh them 
tlioi'o was no lack, einulatum and rivalry being flwiinining. 

the chief of these. Sweetmeats and etikes, on jSuch was the tulucalionnl tradition ostnblislied 
whieii wore in.scriberl wfirds or whole sentcmces, by the Talmud. Modiflealions were made, but 
were given to the younger [>U[)ils for good prog- the spirit remained unchanged up to the present 
vesH, while eovpoval lumisiuueut with it slnip day. While then* is some duugev in attempting 
was inl!iet(sl for misbidiavlor or hixine.Hs, Oldr-r to road into the system what is not to be found 
pupils wore reprimanded or rebuked for therein, there is as little justification for dlsmis- 
brcachns of {lisolplim*. On the whole, while sing, as some (lernian wiitcrs have done, the 
teachers were expeetcul to be stern, a certain educational theory of the Talmud as entirely 
degree of respectful intimacy between them and ynliielosa, because it did not have any historical 
tlieir pupils was recommended. The honor iiinuciice. Tlic reason for tins, however, does 
of a pupil was to he tin dear to a teaeher as his not Uc witli the system, hvit in the fact that no 
own. Mutual instruction and the in.striiciioii trouble was ever taken to learn from a people 
of backward childnm by an older boy, usually which was regarded with contempt, 
the head of his class (I^csh Duchna), was a well Middle Ages. — 'Npani. — Few nations have rc- 

rccogniijed principle. In this way the teachers sponded so readily to external conditions as have 
worn relieved where clas.s(*.s were large, ami a the Jews; so in cosinopolilnn Spain of the early 
new stiinulus was ailded, for " as a sinall chip Middle Ages their intellectual interests w'cro as 
of wooil sets five to a large one, so the younger broad as the field of knowledge, and resulted in 
pupils .sharjien the older, or jii.st as steel whets a profound innueiice on European thought; in 
steel, so is one .scholar sharpened by another,” Italy they showed the fiamo light-licartednoss, 
a principle which was rediscovered by llio the same worldly spirit as tfieir neighbors; 
Jesuits. Further, intei'course with the learned while in Clormany there is nolicoublo tliat 
was enjoined, since " even the ordinary con- strong moral and religious atmosphere, inyKlical 
versation of the wise is iiistriicllve,” or, ns in londcnoy, which marked the Teutonic iieople, 
Habclais puts it, " haunt thu company of For three centuvicH (sixth to ninth) there had 
learned men. ” ^ been intellectual stagnation until the admission 

The Talmud <livid<'S students into four cate- of Arabic influences gave risi? to a new dcveloji- 

gorie.s, wliicli " con’cspond re.snectively to a ment, and a revivixl attention to the Talmud 
sponge, a funnel, a straimu', ami a sievt;, ” and from a new point of vhiw. Philo.'iopliy was 
devclop.s the analogies. In another passage, called in to the support of ilic milloiial religion, 
wliich deserves <|iiotation, it is stated tlmt There arose an army of scholars, grn min aria ns. 
"four eharaulevistiea are found among the astvonoinevs, historiaua, philoxoplu'vs, and 
disciples. The fir.st (piiekly eoniprehcii(Is and iioels, and with the new studies came a re- 
<piickly forgets; such an one loses more than newed interest in Uio etiuealion of t?hil<lreii, 
ho gnin.s. The second with difliculty comp re- and tlie formulation of educational theory to 
heads, but doc,s not readily forgot; he gains meet the new rcquircnu’iits. The educational 
more than he loses. He who comprehends ideals of the time (from the tentli to the tliir- 
quickly, but does not easily forgot, has a goodly teenth centuries) are indicated in letters, wills, 
povUuu. He wiio slowly eompreiiemls and and monographs. TMic i)o»t iWusVration of 
forgets quickly has an evil ])ortioii,” How the tliese is the will of J(?lHida ibn Tibbcn (11120-' 
p.sycliology of memory was dcvolojied has 1100), a doctor and translator of iilulosophical 
alrcntly been described. The connection be- and giiiinnmlieal works. lie hud provided 
tween knowledge* and eoiuliiet was empliasijied, his son with a wi‘ll-sloeked lihi'ary, with several 
and tlio value of the impr(*Hsioi]S gained was editions of each book, and had engaged a 
mensure<l by the expres.sion in behavior, teacher for him in secular subjcct.s; llu* son is 
" Cveiit h tin) study of the law, for it leads to advised to study Arabic and Hebrew, orllmg- 
action,” and again " Not theory but practice raphy, grammar, ami style, religion and 
is the important thing,” And if the value of medicine; he is to learn hy leaching; to lake 
knowledge lay in its use, nut the least servieo pride in his library ami In* n-ady to s[n'eud 
of the learned man urns t(j teach others. knowledge hy leading books willingly (Iht* last 

Intellectual training did not complete the recoinimfudatlon is r(‘iJeatcd fretiuenily in 

educulioii of children. V'ocutionul prejm ration oUk'I* works of a .similar nature as an aet of 
was nut uegleeted, and this duty ^Yas enjoined piety). The highest iminl in \he develop- 
011 the father as much in tlunritercst of .society ment of Hel aw- Arabic cidliire was reached m 
as of I he individual, for " whosotwer doe.s not the limcMif Maiinonides (f/.r.), W’ho at temp led 
teach Ids .son a handicraft, Leaches him to be to reconcile Flatonic; pldlf/sopliy with llu* 
a thief,” and again " learning, no mutter of Hebrew religion in tiu* Mordt Nvhukiui (Cluiile 
what kind, If unaocompained by a trade, ends of the Perplexed), which with his Codex of the 
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Talmud cxcicisecl a great influonoo on Hebrew 
study. Works on mctliod of instruction and 
programs of study ore now frequently mot 
wiihj either original or based on Arabic soiirceg. 
So Johuda Charisi in the Moral Sayings of the 
Philosophers recommends ten subjects for a ten- 
ycar course: writing, grammar, and prosody, 
law or religion, nrithmctic, mathematics, as- 
tronoany, medicine, music, logic, philosophy. 
These studies, however, always presupposed 
the Talmud and the Bible, which ^ indeed 
formed a foundation. The best exposition of 
the ideas of the time is found in the Healing of 
the SouIb by R. Joseph b. Jehuda Aknin of 
Barcelona (end of twelfth century). It is clear 
from this work that, as in Europe generally, 
so among the Jews, the influence of Avistotlo 
led to an encyclopedic study. Numerous 
encyclopedias were written or trniislaled in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Aknin’s 
curriculum included reading and writing, the 
Pentateuch and Mishnah, grammar and poetry 
(carefully selected for its influence on ehav- 
netor), Talmud, which must bo memorised and 
thoroughly understood before proceeding to 
philosophy, including mathematics, natural 
acicnee, and metaphyBlca. Philosophy ia to bo 
studied ns a defense against heresy and for 
the prevention of error. Logic, dialectic, 
rhetoric, and poetics find a place, and Aristotle 
ia the textbook, Matliematica includes geom- 
etry, astronomy, optics, music, mid mechanics. 
Ujulor natural science come mcdicino and tho 
eight divisions given in Aris toilers Physics, 
Each study is justified on Biblical authority. 
No better description of tho qualities of a 
teacher can bo found than those given by 
Aknin. Ho must have full knowledge of his 
subject and critical ability; and knowledge 
must be the mainspring of conduct; he must 
treat his pupils as his sons and through knowl- 
edge lead them to right conduct; he must 
tcaeh stop by step according to tho ability of 
his pupils, and tcack them that learning is its 
own reward. Tho pupil must respect his 
teacher more than liis parents; he must bo 
ready to ask questions; he must let nothing 
distract him from his studies; beginning with 
tho first principles, ho must leave no point in 
Ilia course unsolved; and he must leave his 
homo to find tho best teachers and the soundest 
learning. It is not necessary here to point out 
tho niialogios between tho attitude toward 
philosophy and the curriculum hero dcecrihcd, 
and the seven liberal arts and the aim of phil- 
osophical study in the scholastic period. 

The change In poUBeal contliiions, the ex- 
pulsion of the Arabs, and tho persecutions 
under Christian rule, combined with internal 
disputes, led to a decline in Jewish studies. In 
many places the rabbis forbade the study of 
philosophy at about the same time ns the works 
of Aristotle were burned at Paris. Mysticism 
on one side or rationalism on the other, with 
a consequent contempt for religious prescrip- 


tions, took the place of a study of philosophical 
foundatioiia. It even became a matter of 
pride to admit ignorance of the sciences. At- 
tempts were made here and there to revive 
secular learning, ns by 11. Jehiida b. Samuel b. 
Abbas Uair Natihj or Light of the IKay, c, 
1260), by Schciiitob b, Josepb Falaquern 
((?. 1200), by Abraham ibn Chasdni (e. 1260), 
but witli little avail. The reaction was com- 
plete in non-Arabift Spain and the Provence, 
while the study of pfiilosopliy was forbidden 
because it led to contempt for religion, justi- 
fication for it was souglit. ns by Josepli Kaspi 
of ArgcutUV’cs (c, 1322), tiy duimiiig Hebrew 
origin for Aristotle's works and rending into 
them commands to fulfill tbc words of the 
Hebrew teachers and prophets. As with 
flcholnsticism, so with Hebrew studies; ig- 
norance began to cover its defects by dispu- 
tations, by quibbling, and by slrawHiilittliig; 
tlic spirit of the law was forgottcii in a mass 
of petty details, novels, nnd coinniciitarics. 
By 1350 Profiat Duran of Catalonia, aUbough 
he himself liad enjoyed a broad education, felt 
that the only way out of the eon fusion wiiieh 
had been wrought was a return to the tnuli- 
lional Hebrew euvvieuUnn. Hence bis Ki’mn- 
ninr {Maase ICfod), winch eon tains n rumibnr of 
pedagogic princqjles, omits all iriention of 
secular studios. 

As a general rule children rceoived Uicir 
education from jirivato tutors, aitlicmgii every 
community niairituinod one or two ])ublio 
teachers. The practice of receiving ]myment 
for teaching became coininon in tiie twelfth 
century, ns it was more and more impossible 
to combine a trade with the jirofessioiml work. 
Maimonidcs rebukes toaehers for receiving 
nay and scholars for accepting stipends and 
board, Tho teachers were always exempt 
from taxation. Instruciioii began tit three or 
four, the child being introduced to his studies 
with ceremonials. Discipline as a rule was 
mild, rebukes being preferred to corporal pun- 
ishment; fruit, clothing, and toys were used to 
stimulate the future scholar. While girls 
were c.vcluded from schools, they learned the 
Hebrew language and prayers. Higher studies 
were pursued in tlic acadcniio.s or public school- 
houses of the rabbis, the synagogues being also 
used. It became n matter of dial i notion for 
wealthy men to maintain acndemie.s at tlicir 
expense, as it was also to nosse.ss a library and 
to be willing to lend books. Tho young men 
wandered from neademy to academy in soarcli 
of knowledge, many going ns far caul as Pales- 
tine nnd Babylon. 

Northern Europe^ — The Jews wore long 
settled in tho nortli of France and in tho 
Khinc districts, their settlement having l>ocn 
eueoiiragcd by Chavlcmague, who UiiuscU em- 
ployed Jewish physiciana and ninlmssadors. 
For several centuries they were allowed to live 
undisturbed and mnintaincil friendly relations 
with their ncighborSi as may be indicated in 
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France by the mimerous fables {Conies el spreading the new clcciaions and thus subjecting 

Fabliaux) f botli original and translations from them to thorough criticism. It is not surpris- 

t)ic French, and in Germany by the use of ing that in time the vnhio attached to** novels '* 

tlie vernacular and the many popular transla- led to hairsplitting disputations for their own 

tions or transcriptions into Jewish Gcrmnii sake and neglect and ignorance of the Bible 

dialect, while the troubatlour, Slisskind von ami Talmud, features for which analogies can 
Trimbcrg, could hardly have been an isolated easily be found in later scholasticism, 

iiislanco of the part played by Jews in the An extremely interesting typo of educational 

literature of the homes of tlimr adoption. The literature was produced by the northern rabbis 
Crusaders, eeelesinatical decrees {e.g, that of which finds its analogy n\ the contemporary 
Arciibishop Oilo of Pavia, UD7), ami the Black Books of Yirluc, of Manners, and of EUriuettc. 
Death tended to destroy these relations, and But the distinguishing mark of tJio JcNvish 
the pcTOcnliona and intolerance broke up the works is that they were addrcBScd to tliciiinssoa, 
Jewish homos and drove them to otiicr settle- while the ciuvalric books were intended for 
menu, lloinovcdasthey wore from the Arabic the gentry and noble. At a time when the 
iidiiicnccs, the nortlierii Jews tended to remain canons of chivalry make almost no mention of 
largely in the traditional groove of iulcllectual learning, the C‘e?id«ct 0 / Lije, contained in the 
activity, — collecting, editing, and commenting will of ll. Elicser of Worms (c. 1050) addressed 
on the Bible, the Talmud, and other cxcgetical to his son, emphasizes the importance of knowl- 
works. Epoch-marking was the work of 11. edge and piety; respect for learning and rev- 
Solomon b. Isaac, better known as Kashi of crence for the teacher; intercourse with the 
Troyes (1030'U05), whose sununary, written Aviso; upright dealings Avith ins neighbors of 
in a simple, natural^ style, served as a useful all religions: kindness to those in trouble and 
school textbook to introduce students to tho charity to the poor; and does not omit to give 
commentaries. This work was also used by practical bints on hygiene and diet. Similarly 
Christians, so by Nicholas do Lyra, called tho II. Klasar of Worms (d. 1298) urges piety and 
npo of Kashi, and by Luther. humility, observance and knowledge of tho LaAv. 

Tiie aim of Hebrew study at this time was to uprightness and love of neighbors, self-denial 
relate the Talmud to tho changed conditions and kindness to the needy, constant study, and 
of life, and so now decisions and ordinances care for the education of children. The most 

(Ta.^sa/ol and 7*ckftnot) Aveve issued. While complete work of this type is tlie Book oj iho 

there is little on educational theory at this time, Piousj attributed to It. Jchucln Chassid, a 

practice hardly dilTevcd from that among Jews mystic of the thirteenth century. Hero aro 

clHowlicre. The child was entered at sohool or emphasized neighborly lovcj upright dealings; 
Avith a teacher at Pentecost with a ceremony in kindly^ treatment of inferiors and animals; 
tlio synagogue, and the teacher at once gave true piety and charity; education of children, 
him bis fttat ImmA oaa the alpbabeV from a boys by boacbors and giris \>y^ t.boir parents; 
tablet smeared over ivith Jioncy to denote tho separation of good and bad children, of bright 
sAVcctncas of learning; a cake, iuacribed with and weak pupils; readiness to loud books and 
sovoral Biblical verses, avos given to tho young manuscripts; reverence for and care of sacred 
solmlat; there Avero also other symbolical books. Hoav tho tradition was maintained is 
ceremonies. The curriculum differed but little indicated in tlio Book of the Pious (called tho 
from tho travlilional Bible, Afiahnah, and TaL " short " to distinguish it from the earlier 
mud, and Kashi. When tho pupil had gone Avork) of R. Moses Kohen b, Elasnr of Coblen:? 
through these studies, it was usual to Avander (c, 1473), and in tho anonymous Book 0 / ilforafa 
round to other teachers to learn the latest and (c. 1400), Avhich was translated into the Jargon 
most authoritative decisions and supplements in 1542. While both works repeat the em- 
{Tosmjol); and many communities established phnsis on the qualities already mentioned, 
houses of learning or academies (Bcfh hami- there are additions on table manners and 
(Irash), and often provided board and lodging otic][Uetto in daily uHcrcourse. Works of a 
for Avanderlng students, siimlar chavaeter are found frequently through- 

It Avaa in the north, and cspeciall)^ Germany, out the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
that the waArdcriug sjurit attained its greatest adequate testimony to the perennial interest 
development among Jewish ns avcU ns Gentile in education. 

students. The fornrer ^thc 'f'ahawi-ha/mr) was Hebrew Influence in Middle Ages._ — In 
more fortunate than Ins brotlior, for regular tlio early part of the period under considera** 
provision Avas made either in tho Vesfutah, or tlon, that is, about the ninth and tenth cen- 
aeadomins, or in private houses for their re- turica. Jcav and Clirisiian lived amicably side 
ception anil enlortftlnment. But U\oy sviffevcd by sulc. Synagogal and church nAclodvcs wore 
much privation and want in spite of this. Tho exchanged, and many Christian scholars used 
chief ileairo which hASpired the wanderers was Hebrew words and commentaries. ^ There was 
to hear some ncAV explanation, some neAv an interchan^o of thought on tcligious ciues- 
dccisioAi. These scholars performed a service tions, aAAtl disputations appear to have been 
by making copies of^ or in some cases stealing, frequently engaged in. Alcuin refers to a dis- 
Avorks and thus circulating them, and by putation at Pavia about 800 between a Jew, 
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Julinsj and Peter of Pisn. In the tenth century 
Katkeriua, Bishop of Verona, defends lus anti- 
Jewish attitude on the ground that the Jews 
were too outspoken in disputing with Christian 
theologians. Tlio tiuditioiml training of^ Uio 
Jews afforded them a propatation for dispu- 
tativo argument whicli frequently led them to 
viotoiy. Indeed, such was the confidence in 
their powers, that they were often the chnl- 
lojigors. It is not suiprising, then, to find that 
toward the end of the twelfth century tho 
Cluirch i)C^n by forbidding laymen to enter 
into thoological discussion with Jews, and soon 
forbade such intercourse oven to the aoniewhat 
better educated olcrgy. On their side, tiio 
Jowisii rabbis used their influence to prevent 
such disputations wlicn tho era of persecution 
began, (C^. Book of the Pious.) Tho friendly 
relations which existed between Jews and Chris- 
tiaas not only led to disputations, but many of 
the clergy seized the opportunity to learn 
Hebrew from their Jewish friends, and thero 
appears to have been an interchange of church 
and synagogal melodies. But the Church put 
an end to such tendencies to tolerance, hoUfing 
quorum dispar esl cuUm, 7tulhis dcbcl esse ft«f- 
moruvi consenmis. 

In two fields of study — medicine and as- 
tronomy — the Jews of the Mi<ldle Ages were 
preeminent, and their influojico is strongly 
marked. The profession of meihcinc was al- 
most wholly ill f-lieir hands from tho ninth to the 
thirteenth ceii times. At Salerno there were 
ill the early beginnings many Jewish tonehers, 
and Hebrew was one of tho Iangiiago.s in whieli 
lectures were deUvored. The first medical 
encyclopedia ( Co7npe7idium^ Salernitatimi) ’was 
composed by Coph^ who is thought to have 
been a Jew. From Salerno the JewisJi doctors 
s])rcad throughout Italy and held many impor- 
tant positions in ccelcsiasticalniul secular courts. 
e.g. Farragut and Charlemagne, Zedokia and 
Charles the Bold, The Canon of Avicenna 
was first made accessible by a translation into 
Ilebiew; and a commentary on Hippocrates 
was writ ten in tJic thirteenth century by Abra- 
ham Cnbrit. At Montpollicv a Jewish metU- 
cul school, the forerunner of the later university, 
was opened about 1025; and later, many Jews 
were connected with the medical faculty as 
teachers and ns deans, until a ban went out in 
the thirteenth century against Jewish doctors. 

In astro Jiomy tho Jews were active pniolically 
ainl thaorctieully. They made several astro- 
nomical tabl<!S, e.g. the Toledo tablc.s in lOSO, 
and the Alfonsine tables under the suporiii- 
tendence of Lsaac ben Sid. Levi Ger.son (Leo 
(le Hagnolas) invented an aslroiionucrd instru- 
nioiit, find his work upon thi.s was Iran slated 
into Latin by order of ( /lemon t VI, and was 
highly appreciated by Kepler, As truuslutors 
of .Vrabie astronomical works tlie Jews iiuulo 
ftceessiUlc the most valuable studies in tim field. 
Ibri Ezra {q.v.) traruslatod the Caiions of the 
Khowarezmi Tables of Al-Mnttani; Moses ibn 


Tibboii tho work on tho Ptolemaic system by 
Jnhir ben Allah; Jacob Anatoli translated 
Ptolemy's Almagest and Averroijs' compendium 
oil ihia work, Profitit Tib bon was profcJistn' 
of n.stronomy at Montnollior, In the- field 
which was then so neavly allicil to astronomy 
■ — astrology — tho interpretations of tho Jews 
were much sought after, imtU they w(;ro for- 
bidden b;y the rabbis as likely to load to trouble. 

In plulo.sophy the Jew.s excroised an in- 
fluonce for which they hnvo only received ecnnt 
credit. Intereslcd ns they woro mainly in 
I'ccouciliug Hebrew theology with pliilosoph- 
leal speculation, their work fell directly into 
lino with tho alms of the early schoiasllcs, mul 
few of the leading medieval thcologiaim failed 
to show a knowledge of Hebrew philosojducal 
writings. While it is true that the Jews served 
mainly as intermediaries between Greek and 
Arabic philosophy on the one side and Cluis- 
tinn theology on the other, without thi.s medi- 
ation tho development of achola^iticism would 
hpc boon retarded for many years until a 
direct knowledge of AristoUe would have been 
possible. Tlie first Ilobrow philosojjher to 
exercise a marked influence on Cliri.stian phi- 
losophy was tlio Ncoplntonist, Ibn Gabirol 
or Avicebron (1021-1058), po.ssibly because 
he was not known for several centuYics as 
n Jew. Ibn Gabirors Fans Flirt?, translated 
into Latin at Toledo, c. 1150, served as n text- 
book of Neoplatonism, and was known h^^ Duns 
Scolus, Albci'tiis Magnus, Aquinas, IVillinm of 
Auvergne, and Alexaiulor of Ilnles. Tlie work 
was a matter in disjjutc between tho Francis- 
caua m represented by Duns Sentus and the 
Dominicans, rcpresoiited by Albertiis Alagnus 
ami Aquinas. ^ Duns Scotus was a stanch 
upholder of Avicebron, and accepted his tlicory 
or the universality of matter, and the^ emana- 
tion of the divine will. The latter view was 
also accepted by Albcrtus Alngims, who de- 
votes some space in the De Cmms el Proccssu 
UjiiversUatis to a consideration of Avicebron 's 
views. But tho moat permanent and broadest 
influence was exorcised by Afaimonkles (Mo.ses 
beu Maimon, d. 1204) through tho Aris- 
totelian Moreh Nebukiin (Guide of ifio Per- 
plexed) ^ translated into Latin within fifty years 
of his death. He is quoted freely by Alborlus 
Magnus ns Moyacs /Kgyptus, ami his work ns 
Dusi A^euirariwu The Alareli A^bukitn is an 
attempt to reconcile revealed religion and ra- 
tionalism or Avistotelianism . Alherlua accepts 
Maimonidcs' theory of tJ)G creation, and, an 
against Aiistolle, liis arginm?ids against Uie 
eternity of the world. Albert’n Ik Pivinn- 
tione is largely based on Maimoniiles, eH|)(?eially 
the distinction between visions, dreanis, and 
prophecy. Where Albert dilTers from his 
authority, it in purely on d<jetvinal grouiuln. 
Tbonms Aquiiin.s j.s even more indented to 
Maimonides, whose views he reproduces almost 
verbatim. He accepts the proofs of Clod's 
existence, tho theory of tho creation, and 
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the vicwa on the eternity of the world, on God's 
omniscience, nnd on nngels as intelligences or 
emanations of God. Tliese instance's will 
perhaps fliifTicc in a brief ne county but many 
others could bo cited, — Isane Israeli, (or ex- 
ample, whom Albertus Mukiius re^unled ns 
tlic greatest i)hil<j»{ipher after Maiinoiiides; 
David (possil)ly the snine ns Ilm Uuiul or Jo- 
hannes Hispalensis), whose DcCnmi^ lu!rjuot(‘H; 
Andrea (or Anatoli), who assisled iMichnel Scot, 
according to linger Uaeon; Levi ben (JerHun. 
the astronomer nml conn non la tor on Averroils' 
Aristotelian conimeularies, wlio exercised some 
indueiicc on Pico del iMirandola. xMaiiy other 
Hebrew writers cotdd probably be discovei'(?d 
on investigation, for it was a enstom (d iiie<li<!* 
val writers to quote without citing aulhorilics. 

Tlio greatest contribution of the Jews to the 
development of medieval civilization was made 
by their activity a>s translators. The Jews by 
the conditioiiH iinposctl on tlunn were neces- 
sarily polyglot. Tlu^y n'adlly adopted the 
vernacular of the eountih's wljich afTorded 
them n home. How catholic w'cre their in- 
terests may he seen by a glaiietf at Sh'inschncl- 
dcr’s IlehmMui Uh(mUnttgi'n ika Mittvhil{'r.s. 
IMicy entered every field of human knowledge 
winch was aeec.ssible to them. Tlioir trans- 
lations into Uehrew wm’o made from Latin, 
Arabic, Spanisli, ami other languages. Willi 
many the impulHe was purely iutelleetuid; 
others wer(‘ probsssioiiul Iran sin tors in the pay 
of patrons, of wlmm Alfonso X, Frederick II, 
Charles of Aiijou» Robert of Anjou, anil Don 
Pedro are tins most no table, 'rhero \vm) two 
methods by which otherwise inae(?cs.'^ihle works 
found tlieir way into the hands of (niristian 
ficholars, most usually the Jc^wi.sh Hcerelurics 
translated inU> the v<?rnaeulur, and this was in 
turn trauslaUul into Latin, or i-lHe they tlwm- 
Belvc.s Iranslaud directly into Latin. ()no of 
the most famous centers for Iranslation, es- 
pecinlly from Arabic, was establislie<l by Uay- 
mon<I, Archbishop of Toledo (I L’lll-I loO), who 
was nssisU'd by Ctuiidisalvi. The chief trans- 
lator wart Jotmimes Uispaleimirt, or Aveudeuth 
(i.e. Ibn paiul), a Jewish convert, who trans- 
lated mainly Arabic astrological and astro- 
nomical works and some iilulosopliy. lie 
compilcil an JCpthmt; T*ttiuft Aulrologm^ jiroh- 
ably from Arahi<j. Among olluu* works 
Ivauslaled under tiuudisalvi with the same 
asslstanee were? Avicenna's Phi/f^irn, in wliii'h 
another Jew, Solomon, col la I m rated; f)c 
Animu; /hi Cnlo vl iVhnnlo; 

Dc Ortn Svicutiftntm; the Khtninmmi of Mo- 
hamnuMl hen Musa; .some work.s of Maschallali, 
an nslronomer. Ollier inlerprelera wt*re 
Ahrahiitn bar (^liijja, the iiHlruimtuer, who 
jirqbahly UHsinted IMuto of Tivoli in the trans- 
lation of his Ai/icr /'Jmfiftthntm, a work on 
geometry, and possibly in translatinn.s of his 
astrological aphorisms, taken from the Arabic, 
C'hajjim (c, riot)) translated astrological wiirks 
of Ihn Ezra into French, and assisted Ilcn- 


ricua Bates nml several others with Latin 
translntion.s. In the service of Alfonso X, 
wore Isaac ibn Sid (Ilabhi Zag). who translated 
into Spanish several Arabic \yorKs on astronom- 
ical iustYuments and assisted in drawing up 
the Alfoiisinc Tahlea; Abrahnin Alfaguin, who 
translated part of the Koran; Judah b. Astruo 
compihal ii Jhok of fSentenceti in Catn Ionian 
dialect from Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
a work iiitcinicd for the education of the nobles: 
Judab 1). Moses Iranslalctl Arabic astronomical 
works into Spunish, c,g> Costa b. Luka's Olobe, 
and also a Lapidarium of Abolayfl» Charles oi 
itnjou eiiiployeif Aloses Fnraeld or Fnradj, 
translator of the incilical work Conlincns of 
Razi, Pseudo-Gnloii, I)e Mcdicinis cxperliH from 
the Aral>ic of ilunain, and a medical dictionary 
of Ahu Ali ibn Djnzln (Tacuymtrn (eovUtidmum 
el vtorborum corporis); Moses of Palermo was 
taught Latin at the re<iuest of Cluu'les for pur- 
I)osesof translation, and translated from Arabic 
Pseudo-Hippocrates' Lib, dc Cnrflh07if6w.9 /«- 
firmiialinn Equoruvi, Knlonymits b. Knlony- 
irius translated for Robert of Anjou, among 
other works nmtlicmatical and medical, many 
of Avorroes' Aristotelian comincntaries, e.g, 
7'opiV,9, *S(tpftwiif(f Ambjlics, Planis, It wouhl 
he i ill possible here to ciuiiiieralo the number 
of indep undent translators and interpreters or 
to,»do tnor<; than indicate those who made 
And lie works nccessihle through trauslationa 
into Hebrew, Of these the most famous were 
the imimbers of the family of Ihn Tibl)on,who 
settled in Ilm south of France about the middle 
of the twelfth century; Judah ihn Tihlmn, 
the futlier of translators (1 120-'! 100) ; Samuel 
(J ir>0“12;h)), the truiislulor of Mnimonides; 
Mos(?h (11. 12‘10-12K0), the translator of Aver- 
roe.s, I'hjclid, and Avicciiim; Jacob b. Machlr 
(ProfatiuH Judmua, 12311-1304), the translator 
of Kuclid, AveiToi\'j, Kosta bon Luka, ami the 
Abuagetii. Jacob li. Abba Mari (Anatoli), a 
son-in-law of *Sanmel ibn Tib) ion, was retained 
as translator liy Emperor Frech'riek II, and 
collaborated with Michael Scot, Direct Iruns- 
lalhmH into Latin by Jewish KcUoUim do not 
ajipear in any number until the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and among these may be nu'iilioncd the 
works of lOliiis Del Alotligo (whoso natron was 
Pieo del Miramlola), Aliraham de Bulmcs, 
Kalonyimis hen Judah, Jacol) Alanlino, and 
Muses AlnUnu. From Uw cud of this century 
on, the knowledge of Hebrew was suinciently 
wide.Hpread for indepemleiit translations by 
(Jiristiaii scholars. 

End of Medieval and Beginning of Modern 
Period. —* III France tlie period of Jewish 
develoimieni came to \\ close with the perse- 
cutions wliieh ushered in the Ihirleenth cen- 
tury, A deelim^ had already begun to set in as 
a iTsuit of t/ie (lis[) iite.s ci'fiferiitg rod ml il/ar- 
monide.s’ pliilosophy and tins was eomiihdetl 
when the Talmud was burned at Paris in 1242, 
and the Jewish academies were elo.sely ^Ylllclu'd, 
T'liat some attempt was matle to stem the dc- 
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clIiiG is indicated in a remarkable school statute 
of the thirteenth century, of which three dif- 
ferent versions exist. A school organization ia 
projected lYota top to boVtoiri. A ''petty 
school was to be established under a superin^ 
tendon t of studies and teachers who were to 
have only ten pupils of selected ability under 
their eUavge. Books were to be used instead 
of the oral method, and translation into tho 
vernacular was to bo employed. Pupils should 
be encouraged to hear each other every night 
for mutual improvement. Weekly, monthly, 
and iialf yearly reviews were to be conducted 
by the teachers. In the capitals an academy 
or " great school ” was to bo maintained at 
public expense, to which tho ‘'sof^arated" or ob- 
lates, i.o. tho firstborn male children, wore lo 
proceed at the age of sixteen; tho lecture 
system was to be employed hero and tutors 
were to be appointed to conduct ‘'quizzes.” 
The whole course in both achaola was to last 
fourteen years, beginning with the fifth or sixth 
year. While there is no evidence of such a 
system in practice in France, it is possible that 
it may hayo existed in England, for there ap- 
pears to have been a small provincial school at 
Norwieh and a great school schola 

Jndocorim) in London. For this reason an 
English origin ia assumed for the code (see J. 
Jacobs, oj Angevin Englcnd^ p, 342). 

The education of girls was not encouraged, 
for "education leads woman to error,” She 
was to be educated for the home, and in any 
case the custom of early marriage precluded au 
education beyond a knowledge of the faith and 
ritual necessary for the homo. Many women 
conducted businesses, while their husbands 
traveled for study; many encouraged learning 
by loan of books, and by helping poor atwdents 
with board and lodging; some, however, did 
themselves attain considerable knowledge of 
religious traditions. 

In Germany and Poland, however, the me- 
dieval system began to be stereotyped, and 
when the sixteenth century is reached tho 
traditional Jewish educational institutions arc 
firmly established. The center of Jewish 
learning, however, tended to move to Poland, 
whore the German Jews gradually settled in 
largo numbers. The institutions are (1) tho 
fleder or Tahnvd Torahs giving instruction up 
to the age of fourteen or even sixteen, and 
(2) the Yeakibah, or rabbinical academy. Tho 
IJeder (lit. " room ") ^yas a private school in 
which pupils paid tuition fees, The teacher 
{Melammed)t not always a competent scholar, 
frequently taught in the one room of hig house, 
in the midst of bis family, while he continued his 
occupation or business, if he had one. Somc- 
tiinea he would have tho aid of an assistant 
(Belfcr or Bchetfo') who brought tho pupils to 
and from school and taught the elements. 
Since tho number of pupils was small and they 
varied in age, class luatruction woa generally 
impossible, tnuoh to the detriment of a con- 


sistent curricuhim. Among defects of tho 
lledarivi in the seventeenth century arc also 
mentioned the bitter competition between 
tcaelvera, (tct\uent eUan^ca of sehoola, diahoncat 
practices to retain pupils, inadeC|uate accom- 
modations, etc. (Moses ben Ahron, 1036). 
An intercatijig statute \yns passed^ by the com- 
munity at Nikolsbiirg in Moravia to removo 
these and other abuses (1070; revived 1720). 
A board of education was also established at 
Frankfort in 1002. The conditions of the 
Jleder remained unchanged up to the present 
dPy, although some attempt Is every whore 
being made to improve them. 

The Talmud Torah was originally a com- 
munal scliool for poor and orphan children. 
Toward the beghming of the sixteenth century 
Talmud Torah societies arc found in most of 
the Jewish settlements in northern Europe; 
elsewhere communal boards of education were 
elected (c.g. Poseu, Worms). In both cases 
schools were maintained by fees, by voluntary 
contributions, by a sliare of the contributions 
to synngogue.s, by collections made at circum- 
cisions, marriages, and funerals, and by charity. 
In Cracow the Talmud Torah Society eupor- 
vised both private and public schooLs, and 
weekly inspections of instruction wore made 
(sec Statutes 1551-1C39). But althougJi more 
rigorously supervised, the Talmud Torahs wore 
not much superior to the Uedarim, 

The curriculum in both types of schools was 
the same. From the age of two or three cliil- 
di'cu were taught a few prayers and benedieUous 
at home, and were introduced to tho cere- 
monials. Entering school at tlic age of five, 
they were taught the alphabet, benedictions, 
tlic daily prayers the Pentateuch with 

translationa into the vernacular, the rest of the 
Bible, exegesis (Rashi and other commentaries), 
and Talmud. Heading nnd writing^ in the 
vernacular, Hebrew grammar, and arithmetic 
were nlso taught in some schools.^ But tlio 
main emphasis was on religious instruction 
and practice. Toward the thirteenth year, 
the time of initiation, when the boys became 
legally members of the community (Bnr- 
miizvak)^ they were instructed in the laying of 
the Phylacteries {Tcfdlin). The method of 
instruction throughout wns oral, and tho tra- 
ditional mnemouie dcvLcca and uuiticioua 
revicAvs Avero employed. If a boy proved in- 
tellectually dull at fourteen, ho Avas put to a 
trade, apprenticeship fees being paid by Uio 
community or societies for the poor. TJioso 
who had the ability ontcred the Ycahihakf the 
public academy under the clmrgc of the rabbi. 

Acadomios Avoro to bo fmiud in all large 
toAvns' in Spain and the soutli of France they 
provided, as Avas shoAvn above, a broad unb 
versity education. In Germany and Poland 
nil energy Avag devoted to rabbinical studies, 
and all profane or vernacular Avorks avcfo 
vigorously forbidden. The course of study 
consisted of the numerous commentaries and 
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exegctical wri tings on tlic Scripturos, Mtshnah, 
and Talmud. Thn chief of those were the 
Halakol (an abridgment of the Talmud) by 
Isaac hon Jacob Alfnsi (d. in Spain in the 
eleven ti\ ccnUity); the 'i'wriTit (a cuiupilatiou 
of the codes, omitting thoso jiarts wliich wore 
obsolete) of Jacob ben Asher (liHU); and later 
the Shulhnn ^Antk (codes on ritual and legal 
questions) of Joseph Caro (h. MK8). One 
part of the course was given to private aludy 
of Gemara, Uashi, and Tomifot (the glosses on 
the Talmud which wore begun after Hn.slit). 
The students prepared questions on their 
readings, which wore discusstul by the Hnhhi 
at the next meeting. Another part of the 
course was devoted to scholastic <lisputution 
to clarify any difficulties or contradictions in 
the codes. This method of disputation (PH- 
put) tended to become an cud in itscU, and led 
to subtleties and quibbling, but it demanded 
a ready knowledgo of the fundamental codes 
and commentaries. Learning was greatly es- 
teemed, and the learned man was given the i>laco 
of honor wherever he cnnio, Hoys of promiso 
wore eagerly sought in matrimony, and wealthy 
fathers willingly provided maintenance for 
learned sons-in-faw. 

Modern Period. — TJiesc forms of education 
have in part continued up to the pre.scnt lime, 
more especially among the Russian and cast 
European Jews. Tlio Lunaneipation of the 
Jews dates from the time of Moses Mendels- 
sohn (1720-1780), who rcaliKcd that their 
further progress depended upon their restora- 
tion to the nornml cojulitioiiB of social life. 
The vernacular which the secluded Jews spoke 
through centuries of isolation must yield to tho 
national language of their German environ- 
meiit. In order to bring about this change, 
Mendelssohn translated tho Bible into Gor- 
man, knowing that tho acquisition of tho 
language of their adopted country would bo 
a right beginning toward tho reformation, and 
that tho Bible, always a liousohoid book among 
the Jews, would bo tho most effective means 
for the purpose. Never was a people so serioiis 
and so passionate and so ideal in the pursuit 
of an Glia cation. Ton or twenty years sufficed 
to make a remarkable change. Tho dilettantes, 
who had preoccupied tho schools and whoso 
want of understanding of both their obligation 
and their opportunity had been in a large 
moasuro the cause of tlic decadence, disap- 
peared, and schools arose in several places, 
patterned after tho best models, such as tho 
Philanthropin of Basedow (17.1;.) in Dessau. 
Among these may bo mentioned the Samson 'scho 
Froiachulo at ^yolfonl)^lttel, tho Frcischulc of 
Berlin, tho Pjiilanthropin of Frankfort a, M, 
the Freischulo in Scesen, and a largo number 
of congregational schools all over the land. 
The Freischulo of Berlin was orgnni^ted on tho 
phm of David Friedlander, tho friend of Moses 
Mcndclsaohn, in 1778. When, in 1774, J. J. 
Basedow opened tho Philanthropin, Mendels- 


sohn urged that the Jews encourage the under- 
taking, and a brother of H. Wossoly came to 
its support and enlisted a number of Jewish 
families for its patronage. But although the 
experiment the Jews of Dessau, m the 
light of tho experience and the interest in edu- 
cational matters which it stirred, undertook 
to establish a school which sJiould secure for 
tho Jews tho influences and the onliglitenmcnt 
80 vividly desired by them. At first a eohool 
for iioor Jewish children, it soon became a 
coinmunal school receiving even non- Jewish 
children. This school wns known as tho Jcwisli 
GentrnI and Free School (Jildische Ilaupi^ 
und Frckchih)^ and later the Duke Francis 
School {Uenoglichc Franzschxde)] its principal 
was David Fracnkol. 

Noteworthy flcliools of this period are tho 
school of Sccscn, founded by tho reformer 
Israel Jakobsoii in 1801; the school at Breslau 
established by Joel Loo wo, a pupil of Moses 
Mendelssohn, in 1791; the Samaon'sclio Frei- 
scliule at WolfeiibtUtel, which graduated such 
eminent pupils ns Leopold TtXim, the blbiiog* 
rapher, and J, M. Jost, the liistoriaii; and 
the Philanthropin at Frankfort a, M., which 
was established in 1805. Some of these scliools 
are still in oi)cration, ihougli tlieir inetliod of 
instruction and their aims have been modified 
by the changed conditions and the modern 
conceptions of pedagogy 

In Austria, by tho Edict of Tolerance issued 
by Emperor Joseph II (Oct. 29, 1781), Jews 
wore permitted to establish scliools of equal 
standing with those 0 / Christians, It was tho 
purpose of tho “ Toleration " to enable tho 
Jews in tho Austrian Empire to speak the pre- 
vailing language and to enter into the trades. 
Tho results of this liberal policy were not slow 
to appear, Tho Jewish educational institu- 
tions were organized by Ilerz Homberg in 
1818, who was supported in his labors for tho 
uplift of the Jews oy the wise and persistent 
policy of the government. Tho training of 
teachers was provided for at the very begin- 
ning of the movement for tho reform of Jewish 
education. Tho Pedagogical Seminary at Cas- 
Bol was established in 1809, and the one in 
Berlin, founded in 1840, was under the direc- 
tion of Leopold Zunz. There arc also semi- 
naries at Mfinster and Hannover, The aim is 
to eqvup the tcacUeva of t!ie Jowiab communal 
and congregational schools in a manner com- 
porting with tho modern requirements. 

In England secular institutions were not 
CBtablislicd until tho beginning of the ninc- 
Iconlh century. Talmud Torahs and religious 
schools probably existed earlier. In 1811 tho 
AVestininster Jews' Free Scliool was established, 
followed in 1817 by tho Jews’ Free School in 
Whitechapel, now one of tiio largest olomen- 
tary schools in the world. In the provinces, 
schools were not established until some years 
later; tho Jews’ Free School at Mancliestcr 
and the Hebrew School in Liverpool were both 
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established in 1812. In 1851 the Jewish schools 
wci'o allowed to share in the national grant to 
edit cation. The subsequent history of the 
Jewish scliools 1ms been the same ns that of 
other denominations voluntary or non-pro- 
vided schools, (Sco England, Education 

^^ Jowish secular schools have not been numer- 
ous in the United States. Schools were early 
attached to synagogues and taught both re- 
ligious and secular subjects. Hebrew schools 
were established in New York in 1808 by the 
Sheareth Israel. In Philadelphia n general 
Sunday school, not affiliated to any synagogue, 
was established in 1838, followed in the same 
year by ono at Charlcstou, S.G., at Richiuond, 
Va., in 1839, in New York in 1815 by the 
Enianuel Society. In 1801 a Hebrew Free 
School Association was established, in which 
the children were brought together irrespective 
of their synagogue afTiliation and wore taught 
by voluntary teachers. The rapid increase of 
immigration immediately raised a complicated 
nioblcm, the c.Ktcnt of which has only recently 
been realised and which is only just being 
faced. 

The Present Problem. The problem of 
purely Jewish education is becoming more and 
more dilficult and complex in proportion as the 
facilities for secular education increase. In 
Russia and eastern Eurojie many of the types 
of schools referred to above, the Ilcder, the 
Talmud Torah, the Yeshibah, still play a sig- 
nificant and important part in the lives of the 
people; in Russia tlicse schools also provide 
the secular education which is denieef the Jews 
by the government authorities. Rut it is in 
the countries wliere freedom lias been greatest 
that the decline of Jewish teaching has been 
most rapid. The Jcwisli religion lias always 
been ossentiaiiy a rciigion o! the lionjc; many 
of the ceremonials only have meaning as they 
arc performed in the home; the welcoming of 
the Sabbath, the close of the Sabbath, the 
ccicbvation of the fesiWais, ate occasions for 
the inculcation in a concrete manner of Jewish 
tenets and Jewish beliefs in the minds of the 
young. The growing economic independence 
of ehUdven, tvud frc<iucnUy the lUffevcnce in 
outlook, duo to dilTei'enco in language and 
education, arc tcniling to break down tlie home 
bomls and home life which liavo been at the 
root of Jewish life. This, however, is only one 
of many caii-ses. On the side of the Jewish 
schools for the iiurely sectarian and religious 
Oflucation, little has boon done to keep pace with 
the ad vanee in educat ional thought and practice. 
The met hods are still in the majority of in- 
stances the methods of the medieval period. 
Cramming and memory work without appeal to 
the undf'rslamUng too often tend to arou.se a re- 
bellious siiirit. (hi the material .side, too, the 
.schoolroom, (fspccially the Heder, is too often 
an unsanitary room iised for most other juir- 
posea of life beside teadiing; the teacher. 


however learned ho may be, in most inatnneea 
takes up his work as a pis aller. Class in- 
struction is unknown in the Heder, and the 
boys take their lessons in turn for n few minutes 
at a time. The visiting Hebrew teacher 
{Mdmnmed) is nrofessioiially of the same typo 
as the master of a Heder; his presence is un- 
welcome, his methods us unmeUiodicni, and ins 
remuneration na^ miserable as of tlic Heder 
teacher. Of a higher type arc the communal 
Talmud Torahs, which atone may hope to cope 
with the pmblcm. They are hoviaed iu modern 
school buildings, they provide a consistent 
cuiTiculum, and the beginnings arc being made 
to train teachers for the work. Class work 
takes the place of iiuUvidual and random tui- 
tion. Above all, instruction is given in the 
vernacular (English or German) and not in the 
Yi{l<lish jargon. At present the.se schools have 
a struggling existence, since they arc dependent 
to a largo extent on Vdluntary contributions 
and fees. The curriculiiin generally includes 
elementary Hebrew, the Daily Prayers, the 
Pentateuch, the principles of Jewish faith and 
practice, and with more ndva>icc(l students 
other parts of the Bible and simple commen- 
taries. But even the Jewish parents who are 
anxious to educate their children in many cases 
have only the confirmation (at the age of thir- 
teen) in view; after that time, when the boy is 
able to road Ids portion of the Law and to lay 
the Phylacteries, little further attention is 
paid to his education. As for tlio girl.s, their 
education is almost entirely neglected and 
rarely goes beyond ability to road and a knowl- 
edge of Jewish faith and practice. This prob- 
lem is one of the most difricult winch Jewish 
educators will have to face. Traditionally the 
homo has always provided for the education 
of girls. The decay of the home, the early 
economic independence, the weak noid of Uie 
synagogue, the so-called attractions of the 
street contain in them the causes of ninny a 
tragedy. The girls, it must be recognized, 
have as great a chum on the attention of llm 
Jewish school as Uic boys. 

One otlier type of school may be referred to, 
the congregational school, modeled on the 
Sunday school, maintained in eonnecUon with 
a synagogue and meeting on Saturday after- 
noon or Sunday morning and somotimes one 
other period in the w'eek. Here the program 
is loss iimbilioua and is confined to a litUe 
Hebrew rcadingj Biblical and po.st-Bil>ilcal 
history, the Jewish creed, and some singing. 
But too often the teachcr.s are voluntaiy 
workei’vH, the school has not the support of the 
parents, discipline is weak, ami the jnipils at- 
tend at will and drop out early. There is a 
tomicncy, too, in the congregutional schools, 
more particularly in those connected with the 
reformed synagogues, to abandon entirely the 
teaching and study of Hebrew, since services 
arc in any case coiiduetcd in the vernacular. 
In these schools the cumculum consists of 
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Biblical history, fliJigiiiR, inul munc (liscuHsioiiH 
of Jewish creed ainl 

Much ihouKht is beiiiK nivcii to tho question 
of Jewish educiithm both in I'hiKhuid and 
America. In London tho Jewish Keiigioim 
EdiKiaiion Board (est. ISDl) has for a Ioiik time 
certificated leaeh(*rrf ftn' Suiulay school work, 
and in New York HOViual well-eomlucled Tab 
nuid Torahs have? spruiic up wliich meet the 
best requirements of seenlur Hchools in nuiteriiil 
conditions, ami the Kehilljih (C’oninmiiily) 
1ms estahUslu'd a Bmrnu of ICdu(!Ution umler 
an cflicitmt direeior to consider the wliolo 
question of reform in the diretditm of elfi<fi(!nc5y. 
Statistics have hetuj obtaimal of tlio number 
of unsanitary (Hciiarim), of teachers, 

salaries, funds, etc., and conferences have been 
held for tl»c improvenient of the cinTicuhiiii. 
One other tendency whicli will coiiirilmlo in 
large measure to some r(;form is the slrong 
national or racial movement, an (jfi'spring of tins 
Zionist movomont, whicdi, without raising any 
question of loyalty to the adopted conn try, aims 
to arouse an in ten's t in^ the cultural side of 
Jowisli history aiul Jew’isli life. With these 
proposals there is frecpieiitly coniie(;te<l the 
adoption of the new melhorl of teaehing He- 
brew by the direct metbotl {*II)rU bc~^Ibrii), with 
which much Htnares.sfid wM>rk has already lujen 
done. Tlie refornnal curriculum will, tliore- 
foro, have ai\ emolionid as well as an in tel lec Inal 
aim; it will stimulate an upiu'eciation in the 
best that has been, and by dissipaling ignorance 
will remove much of tho besetting sin of con- 
tempt and scofling. t. h, K, and L. Q. 
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dcs Mittclaltcrs ti«d die Jtidcu ah Dolmctschcr. 
(Horlih, 1803.) 

STnAHHRunuEn, Jl. Gcschichtc dcr Erzichung und dcs 
Untcrrk.hts 5ct dcrt Ssraditen, Van der vortnl- 
tmulischcn Zcil bis auf dk (Icocmcarl, (.StuttKurt, 
1885.) 

Wiese N, J. Gcschichtc und Methodik dcs %Schulwcscns im 
7’n/wij<disc/icu Ahcr/iime. (Strasabiirg, 1802.) 
Ybu.in, D., anil Ann ah a ms, I. jl/aiwomdcs. (Phila- 
dolphin, 1003.) 

JOANNES DE GMUNDEN (c. 13R0-1442). 
— Tho first professor of mathematics, as a 
Bcparaio subject, in AiLstria. He in also 
known a« Johann vou Cimunden, and Johannes 
do Clainimdia, and the names WisHliiin’, Nydun, 
and Hchindel, are also d cud )lf ally assigned to 
him. He was born about 1380 at (hmuiden 
on the Trail naoe, Oemlind in Lower Austria, 
or OomfiiKl in Swabia. Ho died at Yitnuia, 
Fob. 23, 1412. IIo was educated at Vienna 
and was professor of mathematics there. He 
wrote a work on sexagesimal fractions (sec 
Fractions), Tradalus de Minxicijs phUicis. 

D, E. S. 
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JOANNES BE MXJRIS, — A prominonfe 
writer on arithmetic, astronomy, and music. 
He was born in Normandy about 1310, and 
died after 1360, Ho is also known ns Joan do 
Moura (Murs, Muria). His Anikmelxca cdm^ 
wmfi appeared in print In 1616. D. E. S, 

JOHN, ABBOT OF ST. MARTIN'S. — Boo 
Brsoop, Benedict. 

JOHN B, STETSON UNIVERSITY, BE^ 
LAND, FLA. — A coeducational institution 
founded in 1887 ; the present name was adopted 
in 1889. The university maintainB an acad- 
emy, oollcgo of liberal arta, college of law, a 
business college, a normal school, a school of 
mcohanica arts, a music aclwol, and a school 
of fine arts. The ontranco requirements are 
equivalent to sixteen units, Candidates for the 
coUego of law which offers a two years' course 
must satisfy tho faculty with evidence of tlioir 
qualifications. Tho degrees of A. 13., A.M., 
B.S., and LL.B., are given on the completion 
of appropriate courses, Tho faculty consists 
of forty-seven members. 

JOHN OF DAMASCUS, — The founder of 
Greek scholasticism and tho forerunner of the 
scholasticism of the West; was born in tho latter 
part of tho seventh century and died shortly 
boforo 674, Ho entered tho cloister of St. 
Sabas at Jerusalem about 730, but even before 
that he had distinguished himseif as a theologi- 
cal writer of ability. He spent two years of 
his noviciate at this monastery, and was or- 
dained priest before 786 at Jerusalem, lie 
spent tho rest of his life almost entirely in his 
monastery of St. Sabas. His importance in 
the history of tho Eastern Church rests upon his 
groat dogmatic treatise in three parts, entitled 
by him the Founlain of Kxwwledgey ids spirited 
defense of image worship, and his admirable 
hymns. Several of the latter arc used in Eng- 
lish translations by Neale; in the Eastern 
Church these compositions arc of great litur- 
gical importance, Tho importance of John in 
the history of education rests upon the use he 
luftkes of Greek philosophy in the first part of 
his Founlain of Knowledge, In this part, 
entitled Philosophical Chapters, later callca 
De Diahdica, and intended to be introductory 
to theology, John establishes by practical use 
the principle that philosophy was to serve as 
the handmaid of tlieology or faith, a position 
which became a commonplace in Western 
theology and education in the Middle Ages, 
but was first stated and applied by Jolin, 
With this conception of the relation of the two, 
ho constructs a wcll-wrought-out methodology, 
based upon the categories of Aristotle and 
the unlversals of Porphyry's Isagoge, In this 
way the revived Aristotelianism, already 
strongly tinged with Platonism, became a part 
of tho theology and^ theological training of the 
East, The Fotmlain of Knowledgcy especially 


the first or philosophical part and the third or 
the Exposition of tho Orthodox FaitJi, con- 
tinued for many conturiea to bo the most im- 
portant and tho authoritative summary of the 
philosophy and theology of the Greek Church, 
taking a place as a basis of teaching more au- 
thoritative than even the Scxiienccs of Peter 
Lombardy in the West, or the Sxmma of St. 
Thomas in tho modern sciiools. But the in- 
fluencG of the ivork did not remain confined to 
tho East. It was translated into Lnlin by 
Bernardino of Sienna in the fiftli decade of the 
twelfth century, and was used by Peter Lom- 
bard In the compilation of the Sentences. 
From this translation it has been thought that 
Peter adopted his method of exposition, 
whereby quotations of the Fathers are arranged 
under each head. J. C, A. Jr. 
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JOHN OF SALISBURY. — A famous Eng- 
lish scholar, teacher, diplomatist, liistorian, 
phWoaopbev, and bishop of the Uvebth century 
(1116-1180). Early in life ho crossed over to 
Franco, where he studied foiTifteeii years under 
Abdlard ((j.u.) and otUov great^ teachers and 
secured the best scholarly training which was 
to be had. Returning to England, ho became 
secretary to Archbishop Theobald, by whom 
his talent for practienl affairs and remarkable 
scholarship were utilized in many ways. Ho 
was intrusted with many delicate and difficult 
undertakings both at home and abroad and 
exercised a quiet but powerful influence in tho 
affairs of Church and State, Later on he was 
tho trusted friend and adviser of Thomas h 
Beokot, shared his misfortunes and was present 
at his tragic death. ^ During the last four years 
of his life ho was Bishop of Chartres. 

Ho was an enthusiastic humanist and beenmo 
the best classical .scholar and the most elegant 
Latin writer of the Middle Ages, Tho ranRO 
and readiness of his knowledge was unparal- 
leled, He was more thoroughly familiar than 
any man of hia tlino ^Yith the spccul&tlona of 
tho aiiciont philosophers, was devoted to tho 
Platonic tradition, and was the first to nmko tho 
whole of AriatoUo’a Or^fanoii available to 
medieval readers. At tho same time ho wna 
conversant with all the phases of the scholastic 
oontrovorsies and has given us accurate and 
critical accounts of contemporary philoaophical 
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diBCUSsions. Mis own philosophy is known as 
moderate realism. Ho Btrnck a middle course 
between tho oxtromes of realism and nominal- 
ism. combining the most valuable eleinonls of 
botn. While ho rogarded diaUuJtic aa sterile 
in itself, he admitted its enicioacy as an aid U} 
other (lisciplinoH. RcaetitiR from tho prevalent 
mysticism, ho made a thorough examination 
of tho psyeliologioal (lueslions of the rclulive 
importance of sensation, i>er<!(}ptlon, niid under- 
standing in arriving at coacopls, and of the 
relatioiiH of faith, opinion, ami knowledge. 
His historicnl knowledge was wi{le and acemraie, 
and ids theology was based upon oxlensivo 
nalrislic learning. Ills aoutc and active intel- 
lect never tired of hearing and weighing the 
views of tho men of his tiine, and he 1ms left us 
valuable cstiinatoa of tlusir learning aiul phi- 
losophy, Hia writinga liclp us to undcratand 
tho literary and scioiitiric conditions of tho 
twelfth century. His great learning and inde- 
fatigable industry were apolied largely to edu- 
cational pursuits. Not only was ho one of the 
most cultured scholars of tho century, hut one 
of its greatest teachers, directing the investi- 
gations of a wide circle of learners. He tlis- 
ciisses frankly tlio educational conditions of 
Ins day and describes in detail tho methods 
then in use. Ho has loft mb in his Melnlogicus 
one of tho very few eirciimstantial nceounls of 
medieval student life and cducatioiml proce- 
dure. Ilis writings form an invahmhln storo- 
houso of information as to the niatier and 
method of scholastic education. They cover 
a wide rango of subjcjcts. His Pohcraticus 
(The S(a(cHman*8 Book) deals with tho principles 
of govoniment, philosophy, and learning and is 
tho most perfect rcficoiion remaining to us of 
tho cultivated thougiit of the twelfth century. 
His MctaloqicuSf in four books, is a dofenso of 
tho method and use of logic and philosophy. 
His Letters, some three hundred m number, 
shod vnluanlo light upon tho conatitutionnl 
struggle then agitating England, Ilis Do 
Sepiein Sepienis is a treatise upon the Seven 
Liberal Arts aa then understood and practiced. 
His Historia Pontificalis and his Lives of SL 
Anselm and Si. Ttwims A Becket contain im- 
portant historical materials, and possess great 
lunnaii interest. W. R, 
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JOHN SCOTUS ERIUGENA. — See Eiiiu- 

QBNA. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTI- 
MORE, MD. — Incorporated Aug. 24, 1807, 
and opened Oct 3, 1876, has from its inception 


been influential among American institutions 
in upholding high standards of scholarship 
and scientific research. Tho university was 
founded by Johns Hopkins, who was born in 
Maryland, May 19, 1795, and died Dec. 24, 
1873, in Baltimore, in which city he had accu- 
mulated a fortune. The first Board of Trustees 
\vaH organized on Juno 13, 1870, ami met on 
Teh. 0, 1874. Tho Board is a self-pcriictualing 
body of twelve members and the rrc.sident 
cx officio; the trustees arc elected for life. Tho 
first president was Daniel Ooit Gilman (<7.9.): 
ho wa.s inaugurated oji Feb. 22, 1901, and held 
oflico during the first twenty-five years of the 
university, resigning on Feb. 22, 1901. His 
Huece.SHor was Ira Remsen, LL.D., Pii.D., 
])rofessor of chemistry in tho university, 
inaugurated on Feb. 22, 1902. Upon tho 
inauguration of President Remsen a suburban 
tract of 170 acres at Homewood wan given as a 
future site by William Weyman, William 
Kcy.scr, Francis M, Jencks, Julian Lo Roy 
WliUe, and William 11. Buckler of Baltimore, 
and 8am u cl Keyser of New York. Fifty acres 
of this property have been dccdccl to the city 
for a public park. Tlic site has been improved 
by tho construction of a greenhouse and an 
athletic field. Plans for now buildings have 
been drawn, after a competition among solecicd 
architects, and building operations have been 
begun. ^ 

^ Tho institution maintains coUnginio instruc- 
tion for undergrndimtcs. Features empha- 
sized in this woric arc tlic distinction between 
the discipline of college study and tlio freedom 
of advanced research j a modifietl elective 
system of studies (tiio ** group system soo 
OoLLHGB, Amerujan, uiidor Present Type of 
College Curricula)', and the influence upon 
undergraduates of distingulBhcd professors and 
of tho iieighborliood of a body of f^raduato 
scholars conducting original investigations. 
Admission depends upon the presentation of a 
corlifioato showing completion of courses in 
Arithmetic, political geography, freehand draw- 
ing, and a science, preliminary to cxaminationB 
in English, Latin, mathematics, history, and 
either Greek or French or German. No 
certificates are accepted in place of examina- 
tions. Ill 1907 tho course was increased from 
throe to four years, with an increase in enroll- 
ment. Tho principal work of the university 
has lain in its graduate courses leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, which may bo 
♦gamed in tho departments of matliematics, 
physics, astronomy, chemistry, geology, zo- 
ology, botany, physiology, Greek, Latin, clas- 
sical arohroology, Sanskrit and comparative 
plulology. Oriental lan|5uagC8, English, German, 
Roinanco languages, history, political economy, 
political science, and philosophy. A graduate 
department of education is planned. An im- 
portant place in the university has always boon 
occupied by tho " fellows twenty fellowships 
are awarded annually, each yielding $600, but 
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not exeinpiinpt tJic holder from tuitiejUi Cer- 
tain cla^aos of iiuUvidiials are fiiao engiWo for 
appointment ns ” fellows by courtesy/' From 
its inception the university hafJ offered, from 
time to , tiniCj systematic courses of pubne 
lootures. * Since 18D0 extension courses httvo 
been given for ieaehera and oiUovsiu lic-ttimoroj 
a number of these courses, ivlnch ordinarily 
do not carry credit for a degree, arc offered 
in codperation with Gouchci* College of 
Baltimore (<2.^.). Admission is by exami- 
nation or cevtifiicalc* TUc medical aehool of 
Johns Hopkins University is one of the strongest 
in the United Btates* Its buildings, in another 
]iortion of the city from the other departments 
and adjoining the Johns Hopkins llpsnital, 
include ft central structure devoted ohiefly to 
administration, two large private ivards, a 
number of buildings containing separate wards, 
a largo dispensary buikUng> a surgical building 
and ainphi theater, and a nurses homo. The 
Harriet Lane Homo for Invalid Children, tho 
Phipps Psychiatric Glinic, and the Phipps 
Dispensary for the 'Trontnient of Tuberculosis 
are situated within the hospital grounds, Tho 
school has numbered among its professors Bir 
William Osier, now Begins Professor in Oxford 
University, Howard A, Kelly, a gynecologist, 
and WHliftm IL Welch, pathologist, Tho 
school is prcHniinePt in mctlicftl research. 
Johns Hopkins University is ono of the insti- 
tutions originally accepted by tho Carnegie 
Foundation for tho Advancement of Teaching. 

Tho buildings including those for tho Medical 
School arc valued at $1,677,330.40, with 
equipment. The productive endowment is 
$4,567,537.07, The State of Maryland appro- 
priates $25,000, Tho library has 137,000 
volumes. The average salary of a professor is 
83184, There are (1910-1911) 197 members 
of the luddont instructing staff, and 15 non- 
resident lecturers; 6J are full professors. Tho 
student enrollment was 781, of wimm there wero 
156 graduate students; 346 medical students. 
52 pliysicians attending special courses, and 
18S undergraduates . C. G. 

Bee Glut AN, UAmuL Coit. 
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JOHNSON, ELLEN CHENEY (1810-1890). 
— Leader in the movement for reform schools 
fox deiinquont girls, was educalod in Iho public 
schools and at the Franccstown (N.II.) Acad- 
emy. During tho Civil War she engaged ia 
tlio soldiers’ relief work of the Sanitary Com- 
mis.sion, and at its close onpged in prison 
reform work. She was a member of the Board 


of Prison Commissioners of Massncluisetts, 
and superintendent of tho Massaeluisells 
Hcformatoi'y for AVoinen at Bherborn (near 
Framingham) from 1884 to 1899. BJic wrote 
many papers on reformatory education. 

W. S. M. 

Sec Eevormatory Education. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL (1709-1784). ^ It 
would be strange if among the numerous 
interests of tho great English writer, some char- 
actevisilc uttoraucca on cducatiou were uot 
to bo found. His own career ns usher in the 
school at Market-Bosworth and as master of 
an academy whore he only had threo pnpii.s. 
among them David Garrick, was not markctl 
by success, nor does hin Scheme for the Classes 
of a Oranwiar School display any originality. 
Strongly devoted to the humanities, he failed 
to r ccoguizo tho value of other subj ceta . Hcuce 
the severity with which ho criticizes Milton’s 
7Volc^fl^c and its cmphnsi.s on sciences and 
external naUiro.^ The finst requisite,” lie 
says, is the religious and moral knowledge of 
right and wrong; tho next is an acquaintance 
with the history of mankind; ... wo are 
perpetually moralists but wo arc gcoinctrioians 
only by chflUcc. Our iutevoourae with intel- 
lectual nature is Jicce,s8ary; our spoeulntlons 
upon matter are voluntary and at leisure. 

. . , Those authors, therefore, arc to bo read 
at school, that supply most axioms of prudence, 
most principles of moral truth and most 
materials for conversation; and the.se purpo.ses 
arc best served by poets, orators, and his- 
torians.” To tho view ilmt popular education 
would make people less industrious he replied, 

when everybody learns to read and write, 
it is no longer a clistinctiou.” Of the public 
boarding schools ho had a high opinion in 
geueral for ” tliova is the colUsiQU of mind with 
mind, or the radiance of many minds ])ointing 
to one center.” But there are exceptions, as 
in the case of dull or idle boys, where tho pri- 
vate school is to bo preferred. On the question 
of corporal punishment, Johnson has made 
several pronouncements, generally in its favor. 
Ho himself had been severely cliscii)liaed at 
school, but that apparently did not affect hia 
judgment of it. ”A child is afraid Of being 
whipped, and gets his task, and tliere’s an end 
on’t; whereas by exciting omulalion and com- 
parisons of superiority, you lay the foundation 
of lasting mischief,” and again, Correction 
in itself is not cruel; child ren being not rea- 
sonable, can ho governed only by foar,” Of 
the power wlnci^ ho attributed to oducatinn Urn 
following is tho best evidence. ” I do not 
deny^ sir, but there is soino original diffuronco 
in minds, but it is nothing in comimri.son of 
what is formed by education,” Nowhere 
does Johiisoti devote liimseU to a general dis- 
cussion of education, with the brief exception of 
the passage in the Life qJ Milton, His obiler 
dicta, however, are truly representative of tim 
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atiituile of tho culturod claHacs of the period to 
eel ucn lion. 

Refcfcucot — 

JiABNAUD. American Journal o/ Education, Vol. II, 
l>. 00 { Vol. Xin, Op. 350 nqq, 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL, JR. (17o7-lS30)‘ 
— LoxicoRrapher, wan eduotiLed at Yale College, 
and puhlishetl the firat tUetioiiary in Iho Kng' 
Ush ItttJgimge ill AnuTiea (New Haven, 171JSj. 
Ho woH eiiKaged in t(*aeldng, and refoi’.s t{> 
liimself in tfie pn^faee of his diitiionary as '* an 
instructor of youth for many yearn.*’ ^ Besides 
vnrions angmcnled ediliona of his ilielionavy, 
lie publi sited a OVaai/nar of the KtiffU.'ih 7'on^«c 
and a Iliatory of the English JAnigmge. 

W. S. M, 

JOHNSON. SAMUEL, SR. (ini)0-1772). 

Fir.st pre.siucnt of (’oluinbia Collego (then 
Kiuft'a College) and educalumul writer, was 
Ijorn at Guilford, Ct., in ItillO, and died at 
Stratford, C’t., in 1772. He grailuuted at Yale 
Col logo in 17 M. For two year.s he was n pri- 
vate family iiislnielor ami for three years a 
tutor At Yale. For tliirty years he was engaged 
in the ministry, and in 1751 ho w'as Holecleil ns 
prosidont of tlie newly organiised King's Col- 
lege in Now York. This im.sition he hold until 
1753, when lie was succeeded by Myles Cooper 
(ij.t?.). His educational writings inclnilo: Cnvi~ 
pcadiKia of Logic (1752), vSy^fcni of Momliiy 
(1746), PJnglish Ummmar (1755), Hebrew 
Crrammar (1707), and numerouH essays and 
sorznoa.s on education and religion. 

W. S. M. 

See Co I, UM HI A Univkiisitv, 
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JOHNSON, WALTER ROGERS (1791- 
1852). — Educational author and reformer, 
was born at Leominster, Ma.ss. Ho studied at 
Groton Academy and was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1819. He was principal 
of academics at Framingham and Salem, Mass., 
and Germantown, Pa, (1819*'IK25>; pvluelpnl 
of tho higii school of Franklin Institute, Phila- 
dclnhia (1820-1830), and professor in tlio 
University of Pennsylvania (1839-1843). Ho 
was afterwards connected with the Smitiisonian 
Institution (f/.y.) and carriiul on scientiOo 
investigations for tlio governmont of tho 
United Stnte.s, Ilo_ made a pcM'sonal iavesti- 
galion of tlie condition of common school edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania (1822-1823) and wao 
active in the pAssage of tho common school law 
of that slate in 1834. In his Improvement of 
Learning in the Uiiited States (1825) he strongly 
advocated the establishment by the State of 
acliQols for the training of teachers. He 


believed it was a mi.stakc to teach Greek in 
secondary schools as a dead language, and in the 
Germantown Academy and FnuilcJin Institute 
lim iiiiciont language was taught only )>y oral 
anil convor.satioual methods. Ho was one of 
the I'eprcsim tali vert of the United States to the 
fir.rtt Iiiteriiatioiinl Congims of Kilueatiou held 
at Imndun (1851), and wasactivo in the organ- 
ization of tho American Assoeiution for tlie 
Advaucoinont of I’hlneatinn (w.r.) and tlie 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Beienee, of whicli he w^as the first secret ary. 
His pu bits hod educational works include: Hssays 
on Kdncalion (1832), ImprovemetU of learning 
in (he United States (1825), Provisions for JCdii- 
cation in Pennsylvania (1820), Lectures on 
Mechanics and Natural Philosophy (1828), 
Inlroduciion to the Greek Language (1820), 
Duly of the Several States in Pegard to ICduca” 
lion (1830), Imparlance of Linear Drawing 
(1830), General Slate of Education in the United 
Stales (1831), Ne/iouhs of Art (1835), and C/icm- 
istry and Natural Philosophy (1840). He 
contributed numerous articles on education to 
the Journal of the FiYiuA7in InstitiUc^ American 
Journal of Educaliotii American Annals of 
Educalioiit and the proceedings of liic American 
Institute of Instruction, W. S, M. 
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BAUJJAnD, II. /IwicnVrtn Journal of Educaiion, 1858, 
Vul. V, ia>. 781-802. 

JOHNSON, WARREN (1830-1877). — 
State superintendent of schools, was educated 
at Farmington Academy and Howdoin CoJ- 
Icgc, graduating hi 1854. lie was for two years 
principal of tlie academy at Foxcroft, Me.; 
two years tutor at Howdoin College; ten years 
principal of a sccoiuhiry school for boys at 
Top.slmm, Me., niid eight yours (1858-1876) 
state superintendent of public instruction in 
Maine. Author of reports and addrcH.ses on 
education. W. S. M. 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM SAMUEL (1727- 
1819). — Third president of Columbia Col- 
lege, was graduated at Yale College in 1744. 
engaged in tlic practice of law, and attained 
e mi no II 00 in public life. lie was a inemlior of 
the Continental Congvesa, w indge of the su- 
preme court, a momlier of the convention that 
frameil the constitution of the IJniied iSluleH, 
and one of the first senators from Connecticut 
to tlie United States C'ongrcss. He was j) resi- 
dent of (h)liimhia College from 1702 to 1800. 
lie WAH the author of a History of Greece in 
Fersc (1807) and of Hcvcral works on lili'niture 
and scion CO. W. 8. M, 
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JOHNSTON, JOHN (1806-1879), — Tcxt^ 
book author, graduated at Bowdoin College in 
I 823 v Hg was an instructor and principal of 
Cazeiiovia Seminary, and professor at Wesleyan 
University. He wrote Hudimenis of Phi- 
losophy^ Manual of Natural Philoso'phyj Chem^ 
Uiry for Cotmnon Sdiooh. and essays on scicnco 
toacliing and Bcicntilic aubjeeta. W- S. M. 

JOHNSTON, WILUAM PRESTON (1831- 
1899). — First president of Tiilano University 
(o.tj.) and active in educational movements in 
the South, was graduated at Ynle University 
in 1852. lie served during the Civil War, and 
attained the rank of colonel on the stalT of 
President Jefferson Davis. Ho was professor 
at Waalungtoft and Lee University (1807-1880), 
president of Louisiana State University ana 
Agriculture College <1880-1883), and president 
(first) of Tulano University (1883-1889), He 
was active in the organization of higher etlucO' 
tion in tlie South and published numerous 
papers on educational subjects, W. S. M. 

See Tula-NB Univeusitv, 

Ref«rence ; — 

Mayo, A. D, William Preston Johnston’s Work in 
tliQ New SouUi. Report of the CoimnisHomt of 
Education for 1808-1899, Vol. H, pp. 1307-1371. 

JOKONNOT, JAMES (1823-1888). — In- 
fiUtuto IcctvwcT and educational miter, was ed- 
ucated in the district schools of Vermont and 
at the Albany State Normal School, Ho was 
tcaclicr and principal of schools in Vermont and 
Now York; institute conductor in New York; 
principal of the high school at Joliet, III.; 
principal of the State Normal School at War- 
renabUTg, Mo,, and superintendent of schools 
at Deposit, N.Y, Ho was the author of a work 
on School ArchiiecHtre (1872), Principals and 
Practice of Teaching (1886), and of several 
supplementary readers for school children, 

W, S. M, 

JOINERY. — See Manual TbainiNq. 

JOINT DISTRICT. - See Districts, 
School; Consolidation op Schools. 

JOINT UNION DISTRICT.— See Dm- 
TiiicTS, School; Union Schools; Consoli- 
dation OP Schools. 

JONES, GRIFFITH. -< See Chauity 
Schools; Wales, Education in. 

JONES, HUGH (1669-1760), — Educator, 
received his training in the universities of 
England. Ho was for sixty-five years n teacher 
and preacher in Virginia, and from 1702 to 1722 
a professor in the College of William and Mary, 
Ho urged the introduction of history and civics 
into eGGondary school courses audrceonunended 
the establishment of special departments in 
the colleges for the training of the civil servants 


of the colonics. He was author of a History 
of Virgijiidj and of several papers on educa- 
tional topics. W. S. M, 

JORDANUS NEMORARIUS (d. 1230),— 
The greatest mathcinatician of the thirteenth 
century, excepting Fibonacci [q.v,). Ho was 
born at Borpentreich, in the diocese of Pader- 
born, and died in 1230. He atiullcd at Paris, 
He is also known na Jordaniis dc Saxon ia. His 
arithmetic was Imsccl on tlic tlieoiy of luimliers 
as set forth by Boethius, It was first printed 
ill 1490, at Paris, and went through several 
editions. He also wrote a work Dc Ponderibus 
which was edited by Apianus and was published 
at Nlirnbcrg in 1533, An Algorilhnnis Demon- 
stratus is also attributed to him. D. E. S. 

JOUFFROY, THEODORE-SIMON (1796- 
1842), — French philosopher and jisycliologist; 
bom, at Pontots and died at Paris. Entered 
the Ecolc Nor male in 1814, and in 1817 was 
mndo^ doctor of pliilospphy and 6ih'e-r6pe(itcur 
in philosophy in the Ecolc, and was given the 
chair of philosophy in the Collcige Bonrj)on, 
which he resigned in 1820. In 1822 the Ecole 
Normalc was closed, and Jouffroy began to 
give private courses in philosophy, nud to 
write for several literary journals, When the 
Ecolc Nor male was reopened in 1828. lie was 
mado 7naUre des conferences in philosophy. 
From 1828 until his death he was in succession 
professor of ancient philosophy, adjunct pro- 
fessor of modern phifosophy, and professor of 
pViWosopViy in hVic Paimit6 tit?3 at Paris. 

From 1833 to 1838 he was professor of Greek 
ami Latin philosopliy in the ColI6go dc Franco, 
and in 1838 became Ubrarian of the Uiiivoraity. 
Jouffroy was a pupil and associate of Cousin and 
of Roycr-Collard, His spiritualistic rational- 
ism exerted coiiBidcrablc influence on educa- 
tional thought in France during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. His chief 
work was in translating and expounding the 
Scottish philosophy. His principal writings 
were: translation of Dugald Stewart’s Moral 
Pkilosophyf 1826; Melanges phtlosophiqites, 
1823; Cottrs de droit naiurel, 1835-1842; 
Nonteauz melanges philosophiqueSf 1842; and 
Cours d^esthetiquc, 1843. K. D. 

References : — 

Qaiwiew, a. AtUcIo Jouffroy in Dfcfiouofre dee 
Science PhilosophxQueo. 

Tissot, Jouffroy: 8a vie el bc» ccrite. (Paris, 1870.) 

JOURNAL OF PEDAGOGY. — See Jour- 
nalism, Educational, 

JOURNALISM, EDUCATION FOR, — Pro- 
fessional education for journalism is of recent 
origin. Only within the last ten years in the 
United States has there been a decided move- 
ment in American coUegea and univcraitics 
toward the catablishmont and maintenance of 
courses in journalism or departments and 
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sflhools of journalism. Occasional lectures 
upon journalism had been given in various in- 
stitutions, but no organized courses in jour- 
nalism or in preparation for journalism had 
been ofTered. The state universities of the 
Middle West wore the leaders in the training 
for the new profession. 

In different colleges and universities dilTcront 
cour8c.s are given, and there are various forms of 
organization for the courses. At the University 
of Wisconsin courses are ofTered in the acadcinio 
department a.9sociatcd with the work in Knglish. 
In Kansas at the state University two years’ 
work is given in reporting, and in nows and 
editorial writing. The courses are grouped 
in the academic department. At the luui- 
aas State Agricultural College, at the Iowa 
Agricidturnl College, and at the Wisconsin 
Agricultural College courses arc given in 
agricidturnl journalism. These college courses 
are to prepare writers on farm papers for the 
presentation of the nows of agriculture in clear, 
coiivinoing, at tractive stylo. At the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, the University of Indiana, the 
University of Ohio, tho University of Washing- 
ton, the University of Pittsburg, and other in- 
stitutions there arc departments of journalism 
in which fundamontai courses in the gathering 
and presentation of nows are given. The Uni- 
versity of California, tho University of Oklahoma, 
the University of North Dakota, Marquette 
Col logo, and other institutions give spceia) work 
for students who plan to take up journalism 
as a profession, At the University of Missouri 
journaiism is a separato prolessionai school, 
coordinate with the schools of law, medicine, 
engineering, and education. It has a separate 
faculty and gives, upon completion of a three 
years’ course, tho degree of Ilaohclor of Science 
m Journalism. Sixty hours of college work, 
in addition to a four years’ high school course, 
are required for entrance. In other univer- 
sities the courses in journalism count towards 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, The gift of 
the late Joseph PuUtzev, proprietor of the 
New York World and the St. Loim Post- 
Diapaicht of §2,000,000 to Columbia Univer- 
sity for tho establishment of a School of Joiir- 
nalisin in connection with that institution 
insures education for journalism at Columbia. 
At Cornell University, Yale University, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the University 
of Virginia, and in sovcral other institutions 
lectures on journalism, usually by men in tho 
active practice of tho profession, arc given, 
AVhile all studios are regarded ns helpful in 
education for journalism — so broad is tho 
field of work of tho journalist — tho studios 
which he inay take at the different colleges and 
universities arc correlated so as to present tho 
subjects which will bo of the most immediate 
and practical service. Students in journalism 
arc usually most interested in English and other 
languages, history, economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, political Bcioncc, philosophy, and logic, 


on tho neademio side. On tho professional side, 
journalism courses in these institutions include 
courses in news gathering, reporting, nows 
writing, newspaper making, newspaper admin- 
istration, cditonal writing, editorial direction, 
tho history and principles of journalism, copy 
reading, ifiustration, the ethics of journalism, 
adverlisinp and newspaper publishing, and news- 
paper jurisprudence. Tho last-named subject 
includca a consideration of tho libel law in 
its relation to newspaper publication. Tho 
names of these courses given in education for 
journalism suggest their content. 

The new movement in education for jour- 
nalism has as its fundamental and distinctive 
feature the ap])lication of the laboratory 
method. Tho students in the prcaont-day 
schools or departments of journalism are taught 
to produce newspapers by producing news- 
papers. In nearly every college or university 
where journalism is now scrioualy taught, the 
studciits of journalism issue, under faculty 
advice, supervision, or direction, a newspaper, 
usually a daily newspaper, the work on which, 
other than mechanical, the reporting, news 
writing, editorial writing and other work, is 
done l)y tho journalism students. In some 
cases tho entire publication, oven tho mechan- 
ical work — typo.seltiiig and press work — is by 
tliG students. As the hospital supplies bedside 
instruction to the student of mediemo, the train- 
ing school practice in teaching to the student 
of education, and the moot court a laboratory 
for the student of law, so the newspaper afTords 
actual practice for the student oi journalism. 
Some of these newspapers are not mere college 
journals, but ere general newspapers, giving 
the news of the community in which they arc 
published. They carry advertising in their 
columns and have regular subscription lists 
and the students make them profitable business 
onterprisos, At this point the schools of jour- 
nalism aro not theoretical, but intensely prac- 
tical. 

More than one thousand students are now 
enrolled in courses iii journalism in American 
universities. The number increases each school 
year, 

Assuming tho teaching of journalism or 
education m courses preparatory to journal- 
ism, tho problem of organization for suoli 
education presents itself. Various conditions 
existing in various institutions made ncccs- 
eary various forms of organization, Tho 
organization, moreover, depends upon tho ex- 
tent of courses in journalism and upon tho 
general purpose and content of such courses. 
An organization which is sufHcicnt where only 
an occasional lecture on Jourualistn is given, 
or where courses in journalism are ofTorod in 
connection with an already existing depart- 
ment of instruction, is manifestly insiifTiciont 
where more extended courses aro ofTered and 
independently of any other department of 
instruction. The tendency is towards tho sep- 
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arnte grouping of journalisni studies and to 
8 uch orgarainUm ot U\e iwofcsavomvl 
or department as will beat bring about auch 
separate grouping. This is obtained, in some 
(kgvee nt least, uiulei’ nractically any form 
of organisation, it is obtained in Ibe newer 
forms of organization by grouping .speeifically 
and formally tlvo jouraalism sludeuta iu a 
separate and distinct professional departmout 
or school in charge of a respoiiaibio faculty. 

In the organization of such faculty to the teach- 
ers selected from tho College of Arts and 
Science or academic department, whoso sub- 
jccU iU'o tUosQ prescribed or uaunily elected 
ni preparation for journalism, aro added the 
members of the so-callcd professional facultJC> 
who are teachers wlio give courses in theoreti- 
cal and practical journalism- The schools 
of law, medicine, engineering, and particu- 
larly tlie school of education^ have alTorded 
moclels for the organization of the school of 
journalism. This form of organizaiioa dig- 
nifies education for journalisni, concentrates 
the attention of the students upon the sub- 
jects best adapted to their professional educa- 
tion and lends interest, cmphasi.s, and strength 
to the courses thus offered. W, W. 

See NEWsPAriana and Periodicals in 
Schools and Colleoes. 

Jlflf«renc«9: — 

GivKN, J. L. The Makino of a (New 

Yotk, mi.) 

liBnMHHT, U. U, EtUictvUDft Nnlioaol 

Prinicr-JournaUst, Janunryi 1910. 

— The Pint Decennium of the National Ediiwial As- 
sociolioyj. 

Lucs, H. for the Pre^s, (Boston. 1007.) 

Pulitzku, L TU« iVerNi Amer- 

ican /?ci>teu\ May, 1004. 

Boss, V. 0, WnfinC of Neiva, (New York. 1011.) 
.Shuman, 13. L, Practical Journalism, (New York, 
1005.) 

Slobhon, d, 13, JoutaaUaUa KtUu-iAioa. iiMic/jctKleaL 
Novombnr, 24, 1041. 

“Williams, W., nud Mahtin, F. L. 77<e Pructice of 
/ouniahsm. (Columbia, Mo., lOll.) 

JOURNALS AND JOURNALISM, EDU- 
CATIONAL, — Siiocialized professional publi- 
caiimis develop only with the growth of a 
profossiou. He nee cducatiouat jouriiala of a 
professional type appeared oidy jii the nineteenth 
eeuUuy, and in most eou nines quite late in 
that century. Sucli professional journals were 
\ircccdc.d by ii typo of pulihcations, also prop- 
erly eaUed odneatinnal jonvnals, which aimed 
to create pojjulur Hentiniont in favor of public 
education. Tliesc in turn w(?rc preccKlcd by 
w ty^ie, of uwWkviUonvi vddv,t\ wovo to 

improve tlic gimcml intellectual condition of 
the people. Among these were The Tnihr 
(1700) and T/ic >Spco((ifi>r (1711) in England, 
and the AfornbscAe lt^ochcnsc/in'/(ea (1713) in 
(j* crnia i ly , Those we re cou nterpa r ts of numer- 
ous boolc publications, such as Defoe, Famify 
In^lrnclox. The development of professional 
publications follows closely that of develop- 


ment of educational n.ssociations ( 5 .^.). (See 
also Fmuc^'rioKaL Journmasm.) 

The following article gives, first, the more 
important of t(m .second type of magazines in 
England, the United State.g, and Clcrmany, aud 
second, a selected UbI of conteu\)>ovary educa- 
tional publications of various types in a largo 
number of countries where the nduculional 
interest ia great.^ In this connoeUon sec also 
tho bibliographies in connection with the 
articles on the cducatioiinl systems of the 
various countries, and also ilic article on 
OknciAL PUDLICAT10N.S ON Education. 

England. — Just as tho study of education 
and the growth of a teaching profession aro t)f 
recent origin, .bo tho journiils do voted to the 
interests of tlic aubjeet and the profession made 
only a fitful progress up to the last quarter of 
tho nineteenth century, from which period tlm 
best of the modern educational journals date. 
Although, as will be seen from the following 
article, wliich is not oxhauslivc, the number of 
such joiirniil.s is large, few coulimicd for more 
than about live years. But much vnlimlDlc 
matter dealing with atlniini.stration found, as It 
still finds, its way into the general magazines, 
periodicals, and new.spapors, witli which^ how- 
ever, no attempt will be made to deal in this 
article. Of the early magazines many were 
devoted to special causes or were associated 
with special sf>(:i<?lie.s. Probably tho earliest 
educational journal in Phiglnml was tho 
ian of Educaiioii conducted by^ Mrs. Trinmior of 
Lancastcrian fame as “^a periodical work coii- 
sisling of a practical essay on Christian edu- 
cation, fouiKled irninodiatoly on the Bcrlplurcs 
aiul the sacred office.^ of the Cliurch of Eng- 
lancl; memoirs of modern philosophers and 
extracts from their writings, extracts from ser- 
mons nnd other books relating to religious 
education, aud a copious examination of modern 
systems of education, clnldrcMi^s books and 
book.s for young persons.'’ It appeared in 
1802, and ciglit or nine numbers were issued 
each year, dealing with education from the 
religious and moral point of view. This maga- 
zine cxi.sted for four years. It \s significant 
that more magazines were devoted to Sunday 
school work than to any other branch of educa- 
tion. The nature of tho magazines which fol- 
low needs »o further description. The Simkv 
School Tcitchcn^ Magazine and Jonrml oj 
EifucaUcn (1830-18G7); the DivcHory 0 / Sun- 
day School Tcachen (iS3l); the Tcachen' 
Opering and Sunday School Monthly (1840^ 
1802; 1803“ 18GI); 7Vic 7Vac/itr.v’ Manmlf a 
i{€pi>a{h>Yy dJ Firotlirul Suyyeslitnijf ami BihUeni 
Ulmtmlion^ (ifilO-LS lo); The Sunday Scholar 
(l8‘13-'18-l‘|); The Sunday School Directory of 
Scripture Jnslrnelioji loyclficr with iho i'salwis 
ond Lemons (1844-1840); The Tcuchm' 
Monthly Magazme jiublishcd by Uie Church of 
England Sunday School InsUiuto (I85l-I8b4), 
and continued in 1857-1864 as the Church of 
Dnglayid Sunday School iiionlhly Magazine Jor 
SCO 
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Teachers, find in 1865 as the Neio Monlhhj 
Magazine for Church of England School Tmehers 
(1805-1807); niicl many others. A periodical 
of ft gejjoi'ftl ediicfttio/jftl character ivas iJm 
Educational Magazine and Journal of ChrUlian 
Philanthropy and of Public Utility (1835-1836), 
contuuicd as the Educational Magazine and 
Journal of Scholastic Liter alure (1830-1841), 
wliich during its last year wn.s edited by F. D. 
Maurice {g.v.)> The English Journal of Edu- 
cation was specially designed as a inc<liuiii 
of eoiTCSpondcnco among parochial clergymen 
and all promoters of sound education, par- 
ents. sponsors, schoohn asters,^ Sunday school 
teachers, etc.'' (1843); with it were incorpo- 
rated the Educational Expositor (f. 1853), the 
Educaiioyial Guardian (I- 1859), and the J/«- 
(f. 1861) ill 1863 or 1864. It dealt also 
with elementary education and general educa- 
tional questions, foreign educational systems, 
etc., although the lieUef was declared in the 
opening pages that the prineiplcs of our 
education need not ))o imported from any other 
shore." Tiie Home aiul Colonial School Society 
Quarterly Educational Magazine (1848) was the 
record of the society of that name (^.v.), and 
had as its object the “ Christian education of 
the people." The same society Issued in 1859 
the Home and Colonial School Society JSduca- 
tional Paper, intended to help teucliers in ele- 
mentary schools by means of papers and the 
theory and practice of education. In 1831 
the Society for the DifTiisioii of Useful Knowl- 
edge, of which Lord Brougham (q.v.) was 
chairman, issued tlio Quarterly Journal of 
Education, which attempted to record the 
progress of education in various countries and 
to commu ideate interesting developments and 
secure unity to education In the British Isles. 
This journal lasted until 1830. The British 
and Foreign Scliool Society made known its 
objects through its organ, the Educational 
Record (1848), a cnntlmmtion of iho 
Extract (1827), which also published notes as 
to the central administration of elementary 
education and papers on method, and still 
contiiuios to a|)pear. The Educator, or Home, 
the School and Ike Teacher, was establish od in 
1854 ns the organ of the Congregational Board 
of Education. The agitation for the ceutvtd- 
ization of education was responsible for several 
periodicals. The Advocate of National /«- 
slruction appeared in 1853 “ for promoting the 
establishment of a general sy.stem of seliools for 
secular instruction, supported by local rates 
and under local management" (1853-1854). 
Tlie organ of the National Kducalion League 
was the National Education League Monthly 
Faper (1869-1877), which discus.sed eleinoiitury 
education from llio standiioint of u mien on li na- 
tionalism; while a contemporary periodical in 
the interests of voluntary schools was iho 
National Society's Monthly Paper i\HA7), which 
in 1876 became the School Guardian, a weekly 
cducalioiial newspaper and review. 
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Magazines of purely professional interest 
made their appearance throiiglioui the cen- 
tury, but were all short-lived. The National 
Sc?iOol Magazbic (J824), ihougJ? intended for 
boys ami girls, was a strong advocate of the 
national school. The Educationat Review and 
Magazine (1820) only cxi.sted one year in the in- 
terests of higher classes of 8oci<‘ty. The School- 
master (1829) iiulieutes its scope in its subtitle, 
" a weekly essay, the object of which is to point 
out the errors and ilefechs of the jiresent .systems 
of education nml modes of managing children 
ami to propose better." The Quarterly Journal 
of Education has already been referred to as 
having appeared in 1831. The ScholaHic 
Journal and Magazine of Education was i.ssuccl 
for one year (1840). In 1844 apjicared for 
the one year the British Annals of ICducation, 
being the Scholastic Review ” oi educational, 
philosophical, scientific, artistical, and gonernl 
iutelligcnce." In 18^17 was Conned what has 
provecl to he the longest lived educational 
journal in Kngland, the Educational Times, the 
oiTicial organ of the College of Preceptors (q.v.), 
which records current events and discu.saes 
educational <|Ucstions; a feature of this journal 
has for a long time ijcen the number of pages 
each month devoted to mathematical prob- 
lems. The practical work of teachers in ele- 
mentary schools was trcatcii in the Papers 
for the Schoolmaster (1861-1853). The Edu- 
cational Expositor, " spreially designed for 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, inottiers 
of families, ami all interested in education" 
(1853), included priiiciple.s and metliods of 
teaching, biograidiy oi eminent ieaebers and 
educators, translations from foreign educa- 
tional works and reviews; it was incorporated 
with the English Journal of Education. The 
throe branches of education, el emeu I ary, sec- 
ondary, and uiuver,sity, were coverotl in tlie 
Literarium or Educaltonal Gazette, " a weekly 
journal of Kilu cation, Literature, uiui Bclenee " 
(1857). The Educational Guardian wan cdiiod 
and conducted by school master.^ in the in- 
terests of the elementary sehool teacher mainly 
(1860-1803) when it was incorporated with 
the English Journal of Education, The pii])il 
teacher system, by which young apprentice tl 
teachers were pvaclictdly thrown on their (uvu 
re.sources to prepare theniselvc'S uemiemienlly 
for I lie profes.sion, led to tlie jiublieution of sev- 
eral journals in their iiilere.sls; of these may be 
mentioned The Schnal and the Teacher, “ for 
the use of school masters, selioolmistressi's, 
and ])upil teaehei's in ehuuentary schools, eon- 
ilucted by (3iureh Hchuolinasters " (1854); 
the Pupil Teacher, a monthly joiM’iial of 
practical eduealion and ediiealional lileratiire 
(1857); the Teachers' Assistant and Pupil 
Teachers* Guide ( 1 876-1 SN(I), incorporated willi 
The SludcnlH* Magazine, a monthly journal 
of us.sistaneo for private ami class students 
in literature, .science, ami art; The Teachers* 
Magazine, being a monthly miscellany of 
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hints aticl helps to elementary teachers 
(1880). 

The Museum, which was issued in 186 was 
"a quarterly magazine of Education, Litorn- 
turo, and Science and aimed to give an 
accurate record of educational events, to dis- 
cuss current educational questions, and to com- 
bine with this the element of general literature. 
It included among its contributors Sir Joshua 
Eitoh, S. S. Laurie, and J. S. Blackio* In 1806 
it was issued monthly under the title Mumm 
and jUInglish Journal oj Education, having 
incorporated the English Journal oJ Eilucalion 
mentioned above. The Academia, scholastic, 
educational^ and literary record (1808), was a 
journal which discussed both elcincaUty and 
secondary questions, but was probably intended 
for secondaty teachers. In 1809 appeared the 
Udiicalional UsjioricT, a hoy? monthly Journal 
reflecting the opinions and advocating the in- 
terests of the scliolastio profession," which up 
to 1874 dealt with elementary and science 
teaching, and after that date as the Educational 
Itejiarlcr atid Tcacharz* Ueoiew gave a, large 
share of attention to questions of secondary 
education. 

In 1870 the School Goverumcni Cfirmucfc, 
now the School Government Chronicle and Edu- 
cation Authoritm Oasette, made its appearance. 
This journal is the best organ on the adminis- 
tration of education, its reports and comments 
Covering the proceedings of Parliament, the 
Board of Education, the Local Government 
Board, the Home Office, and the local education 
autboritica. All parts of the educational eys- 
tc m are dealt wi tli. For a lon^ ti me the j ournal 
stood for the principles of unity in the eduen- 
tionai profession and administration, which 
WAS more or less achieved in 189D and 1902, 
Tim EducaCional Review, which has ns its sub- 
title " embracing topics of interest in general 
literature and science, ” appeared from January 
to July of 1871, and couiaiued papers deaUng 
with all grades of education. The National 
Union of Elementary Teachers began in 1872 
the issue of its official organ, which has con- 
tinued to appear weekly to the present day as 
The Schoohnasler, dealing not only with current 
nows about elementary school teachers, but 
questions brought up in Parliament and educa- 
tional committees particularly altccting ele- 
mentary education. The Journal o/ the 
IFm/iea’s Education Union (1873), edited by 
Miss Shirr off and G. G. T. Bavtloy, was, as Iho 
name indicates, the organ of the society which 
aimed at tho improvement of education for all 
classes of women. 

In 1879 the Journed oJ Education, which is at 
present one of the leading educational periodi- 
cals in England, wna issued for the first time 
uiulor its present title. Its history goes back 
to 1870, when the Qitartcrli/ Journal o/ EJnea- 
lion and Scholastic Advertiser appeared; tho 
title was changed in 1875 to the Monthly 
J onrnat of Education, and in the following year 


to tho Journal of Education with which are in- 
corporated the Educational Reporter and Scholas- 
tic Advertiser, In 1879 there was also incor- 
porated in tho present magazine the Scholastic 
Register, which dated from 1809, The Journal 
o/ Education is the best record of English cdii- 
eational thought and practice. Among the 
contributors may be found the names of moat 
of the leaders in the recent educational dovolop- 
ment of England. The journal is the ofiieinl 
organ of tho Teachers’ Guild (j/.r.) aince 1884, 
and is also employed as t lie medium of com- 
munication of the Association of Teachers in 
tho Secondary Schools of Scotland and the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Mn.stcra. 
While the articles deal with all phases of edu- 
cation at home and abroad, secondary educa- 
tion receives particular attention. Another 
feature is the Translation Prize which has been 
offered monthly since 1879, In 1881 was 
started tho Practical Teacher, which still con- 
tinues as a monthly devoted largely, but by no 
means altogether, to the interests of infant 
and elementary school teachers. Child study, 
geography, and science also form features of tho 
journal. School, a medium for the ventilation 
of all matters of educational intevost, was is- 
sued for four years (1886-1890). In 1899 
another of the cuiTcut lea<ling periodicals wns 
established, the School World^ a monthly il- 
lustrated magazine of educational work aiul 
progress, devoted mainly to (lueslions of sec- 
ondary education and tho practical work of 
the classroom. Important contributions have 
appcavcd on the teaching of science in all its 
branches. Notes are given on educational 
progress throughout Great Britain and Iroland. 
Recently tho scope of the arliclca has been 
extended, becoming more general in obaracler 
than formerly. School, a monthly record of ctlu- 
cational thought and progress, appeared for five 
years (1904-1009), and dealt with topics of gen- 
eral interest in cducatioual theory, practiee, and 
administration. 

Tho formation of numerous associations 
within the last few years (see Educational 
Associations), devoted to special subjects, has 
led to an increase in the number of special- 
subject periodicals, of which tlic following may 
be mentioned: Classical Review (monthly), 
conuceted with the Classical AasociatiQii of 
England and Wales, and of Scotland, aiul of 
the Oxford Philological Society, and the Clas- 
sical Quaricrly] Modern LangunoB Teaching, 
the organ of the Modern Language Asaociation; 
the Modern Language Review; tho Mathe- 
matical Gazelle, tho organ of tho Mathematical 
Association; Child Study (formerly tho Pai- 
dologisl, 1800)^ of the Child Btuuy Society ; 
Child Life (1809). of the Proebcl Society; and 
several others, A number of periodicals serve 
aa the organs of general educational aasocia- 
tions, of wiich some have already been referred 
to; others are the A, M, A., of the Assistant 
Masters* Association; the Teachers^ Guild 
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QmrUrlv; tho PrcpaTatovy Schools^ Review 
0805), of tho Association of Preparatory 
Schools; tho ParcnlH^ Review (1800), of the Par- 
ents’ National Education Union; Secondary 
Education (1890), of the Private Schools As- 
sociation, Incorporated; the Highway ^ of tho 
Workers' Educational Association: Training 
College Record and Journal of ExpcHmcntal 
Pedagogy t of tho Training College Association, 
and several local publications. Tho most 
recent publication is The Child^ " a monthly 
journal devoted to child welfare it is ac- 
cording to aniiouncemcnta, " a mcdico-socio- 
logical and educational journal dealing >vith all 
questions relating to infancy, childhood, and 
youth.” Tlio first number appeared in Octo- 
ber, 1010. A. E. T. and I. L. K. 

United States. — The fust educational jour- 
nal published in tho United States was The 
Acadeuiicmi (1818-1820), It was a semi- 
weekly of sixteen octavo paces, and was edited 
by Albert and John W. Pickett and published 
by tho Incorporated Society of Teachers of 
New York. The first number appeared on tho 
7th of February, 1818, and included essays on 
the best modes of education, notices of literary 
and philosophical institutions, and observa- 
tions on moral and physical scienco. Tho 
labors of Pcstalor/ii and Joseph Lancaster, and 
tho reforms which thoy advocated, were load- 
ing features of tho journal during its two 
years’ cxistcnco. The A7nerican Journo/ of 
Edticalfoa (182Q-1830) was a monthly^ of 
sixty-four octavo pages edited by William 
Russell and was published by Tnit, 

Green, and Co., of Boston. TJie first number 
(Jammry, 1826) contains a prospectus of eight 
pages by tho editor, in which ho observes that 
" tiio spirit of inquiry, which has of Into ex- 
tended to everything connected with human 
improvement, has been directed %Yith peculiar 
onriie.stness to the subject of education,” 
Scienco and literature, ho points out, have 
their respective publications; but education, a 
subject of the highest practical in’ipoHnnee, has 
hitherto not had a proper vehicle of informa- 
tion. Tlic field to be occupied by tho new 
journal was to include: (1) record of facts 
regarding tlie past and present state of educa- 
tion in the United Statc.s and foreign coun- 
tries; (2) enlarged and liberal views of educa- 
tion, with means of improvement in the science 
of instruction; (3) pliysical education; (4) fe- 
male education, a topic which the editor doems 
" unspeakably important (5) moral train- 
ing; and (0) early and elementary education. 
Tlie editorial statement was followed by orig- 
inal articles on systems of infant schools, prog- 
ress of ])hysical education, course of study in 
tlie New York High School, and the Boston 
Mo 111 tonal School, tho latter by William B. 
Fowlo (gw.). Twelve pages of reviews and 
ton pages of intclligcnco completed the first 
number. Subsequent numbers contained ar- 
ticles on infant schools, the lyceum movement, 


female education, monitorial schools, the edu- 
cational value of the study of Latin and Greek, 
progress of education in the United States and 
Europe, Tho articles as a rule were not signed; 
but so far as there are signatures and initials, 
the contributors included Samuel R. Hall, A. 
Bronson Alcott, Thomas H. Gallaudot, Wil- 
liam B, Fowlc, Wilbur Fisk, William C. Wood- 
bridge, James C. Garter, Walter R. Jolinsoiii 
GorneUiia G, Felton, and Josiah Holbrook 
(gq.v). Among foreign educational writers 
whoso articles were translated and republished 
were Pcstalqzzi, Jacotot, Maria Edgeworth, 
Jean Paul Richter, George Combo, and Eliza- 
beth Harrison. Tho foreign ^ correspondence 
included letters from Louvain on Jacotot’s 
system of instruction in languages, Fell eiiberg’s 
scheme of agricultural and industrial education 
at Hofwyl, and nine of Pestalozri’s letters to 
James Pierrepont Greaves (c.v.), on early edu- 
cation, William C. Woodbridge (g.a.) suc- 
ceeded Mr. Rusaell as editor of the journal in 
January, 1820, and in June, 1830. it was merged 
into the American Annals of Education (1830-* 
1839), Tlio continued tho form and 

pnoral character of tho Journal. Mr. Wood- 
bridge declared in his introductory editorial 
that it was his purpose to make the 
subservieut to the best interests of educational 
progres.s, and to draw from other countries tho 
fruits of experience and observation in matters 
of institutions and methods of instruction. 
The first volume contained letters from llofwyl 
on PollGnbcrg's system of education, accounts 
of educational legislation in New York, New 
Jersey, and Kentucky, and a notable series of 
articles on teachers’ aominavies by Thomas II. 
Gallaudot ($.v.). Among important articles 
in subsequent volumes of the A7imls were tho 
study of modern languages, school discipline, 
the language of infancy, manual labor scboola. 
study of American history, ventilation of 
schoolhouscs, use of. tho Bible in the public 
school, the study of physiology, music as a 
branch of education, moral and roligious in- 
struction, female education, truancy, education 
and crime, tho use of pictures in schoolbooks, 
education of the American Indian, infant schools, 
letters from Hofwyl (twenty-two in all), ar- 
ticles on Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, 
Dartmouth, and \Yest Point, The contribu- 
tors included Walter R. Johnson, Catherine E. 
Beecher, Thomas H. Gallaudcb, Samuel R. 
Hall, Gooldo Brown^ John Griscom, Lydia li. 
Sigourney, George Ticknor, Thomas S. Grimke, 
Jacob Abbott, William A. Alcott, Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, James G. Carter, William B. 
F’owlc, Warren Burton, Theodore Dwight, 
Bamuol G, Ho wo, and llornco Mann (gq.v,). 
Mr, Woodbridge was the editor of the Annals 
from 1830 to 1830, William A, Alcott during 
1837, and M. G. Hubbard from 1838 to 1839. 
It was published in Boston, first by Carter and 
Hendeo and later by Ticknor and Allen, Con- 
temporaneous with the Annals was The Com- 
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mon School Aasislant (1836-1810), a nionthly «avo in llio ri’Ri’H KriRliirid has as yet 
joiinial edited at Albany by J, Orville Taylor ing in the same belli worthy of cominirison with 
(q.v.). As its imnic iiulicatcs. It was directly it.” Practically all iniimrtjint oducalional writ- 
interested in the common school movement iokb, from IMalo’s /(f?7)nWiclo Herb erl Spencer's 
and the review of cleineiilary school toxthoolcs. JUducalion, were jruhlislied in Barnurd’s Jmir^ 
Us contributors included James Wadsworth, vai He included accounts of all the Rreufc 
0\dcm\ Hawley, ami John 0. 8pcmwr. Aiv uchaol ayatema of IIk‘ wodil; luKtmiea of tho 
other Now York state journal was The systems of the ilifTereiit wtates uf tin; Amor- 

School (1810-1852), edited by ITancis DwiRlit ican Union; sketches of tlio parent ecliiou- 
and including amonR its coriti’ihutors lional r(*foriners of the world, as well as 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, W. F. Phelps, uf American educational leaders. Nornml 
ami bhinuicl S. Randall {qq.v,). Still another schools, institutes of technology, eollef^o.H and 
\^‘W York Ion nml was the Teachers* Advocate universities, educational assoeiatloiis, institu- 
(1845-1852) which was ediled by Joseph Me- tinas for defective, dependent, anti deliiupieat 
Kocu and to which Salem Town, K. Norlli, cliildrcn, lilirarics, kindei-Rartens, and ]>rac- 
JCmma Willard, Catliorinc R. Beecher, William ticnlly cveiy other subject reIntinR toedueiUioii, 
A. AlcolL ami CUcstci* Dewey contributed foiuicl exhnustivo troatinent in tins uinnu- 
articles. This was followed by the Neiff York mental work; and all the American and foreign 
7Vac/icr (1852-1805) edited by Thomas Weston cclucaiioiml writers of the first tlirce quarters 
Valentine {q^v.). In New Ragland tlio logical of the ainotcentli century are rem’c.seiitnd in 
successors of the American Annals ojf Ednca- its columns. In tlio puldicalion of his Journal 
lion were the Common School Journal (1838- Barnard spent a private fortune of more than 
ISIS), edited by Horace Mann ((?.y.), and tho forty thousand ihjllar.s. To prevent the plates 
Cminccffcal Common ^School Joamml (1838- from going into the meUing pot for typo ineUd, 
1812), edited by Henry Barnard {q.v.). Of the Henry Barnard Jhiblishing Coiiipaiiy, with 
inorft Hignifioance, however, was Harmird^s William T, Harris ns president an<l C. \V. Bar- 
dMicncan Journal of Education (1855-1881). deoii ns secretary, was organized in 1891 . The 
This comprolionsivo work — thirty-ono octavo Journal is now publisheil and sold by Mr, 
volumes of more than eight hundred page.s each JJardecn as a work of reference. The College 
— is a veritable encyclopedia of education. At CouraiU (1809-1871), edited by (diestcr C, 
a meeting of the Ainerjcan Association for tho Clmtlield, was d(*voled to the inlcresls of .soc- 
Advaricoincnt of Education (q.v.) held at o ml ary and collegiate eel neat ion, and Tho 
Wasluiigton in 1854, Henry Barnard submitted Academy (1 88(5-1802), edited by (leorge A. 
a ph\n for a uvay ipiarUrly journal of eduealiou Bacon, waa devoted to ueeondary edueutiou, 
which should include “ accounts of systems. Among the current American eduealional joiir- 
inslituiions, and methods of education, as well nnis are the Jottrual of JCduaiiion (1875), 
as current oilucatlonal timuglit.” The nian School SuUcUn (1874), School Jourmil O870)i 
was a()i)roved by a committeo appointed to Pojjulur Educator (1881), PJducation (1880), 
consider tlie scheme, but as the necessary funds Journal of Pedagogy (1887), Educational /fc- 
were not available, Barnard in the rie-vt year view {\fi\)l)^ Pedagoy teal Seminary School 

umleriook the Journai on his own re,sponsh)ilit 3 ^ Rmcre (181)3), and Hlv.mcntarij School Teacher 
The first volume in el u<led accounts of the meet- (IDOO). In many of the states of the Union 
ings of tho American Association for the Ad- there an? journals whiidi ineid tin? local needs 
vaucemeiit of Edueaium Frederic D* of pavticuhir gcogvuphie sectUmHof the eotuiUy. 

lhwl\ngtm*H Unconscious Tuition^ ^luce.hecomQ W. 8. M. 

an cdueutional classic; acQouiits, with.stati.sties, Germany. — Tho liistory of oil ueu lional jour- 
of cduitalional movemonUiii England, France, nals in (icrniany goe.s Ijaek to Liu? early part of 
Ocnimny, Holland, and Russia, and the Aincri- the eighteenth century. Tljelr fonuanincrs were 
Can stales; skotcht's uf the Lawrence Beieiitifio the ” moral weeklies ” {Moralinche Wtfciwn- 
Sch'xd at Cambridge, the P(?abo(iy Instituto .s’c/ovy/ra),tlKJcnrlie.stof whichap[)eared in llujn- 
nl Ihxnvevs, tho American Inutilnlion for liic Imcg in 17 K), and wiiicii were luodeic-d iifh-r 
Deal at Martfonl, and the Perkins Instituliuii 8t(v?le',s (1709) and Adtli.'<on's Sfuctator 

ff>r the Blind at Boston, with steed portraits of (1711). Aranyolhereili<'.sf(j1luwe<|,.siiehiisU(‘lp- 
thc foumlers of these institutions; papers u\\ y.ir*;, Zuiieh, ui* din, Out Uugeu.Je mi, Magdeburg, 

methods of teuching Latin, (Iredc, inatlienialie.s, KoiiigsluTg, Danzig, Frafikfort, (4e. Tin* most 
null the pli 3 ^siral seienco.s; edueulion among infiiienliul of Kiese papers were the Discourse 
tln‘ Hebrews arul the (’lu'rokee fjidmns; e<lu- {fer Alahlern, pulilislied by llie Swiss poi'ts 
eatioind Inograidues of Ezekiel (/h(*ever (q.v.) Bodmer arid Breitinger in Ziirieh (1721), Der 
nml llioinas If. (lallnmlet (q.v.); besides nr- Patriot (Ifanilnjrg, 1721), and CoHsehetl's 
liclos oil school diseipline, tlio education of publication, Die lurniinfliuen Tudlerinnen 
\v<mum, improvvmeuts pyaylleable In Amencnn ( /feo.sanoWc PcHiob' (Vdh's) (Hnlln and Leipzig, 
crjllcges, arid tfie prevention of ciHine among 1725). Tlu'sr* and their nunnu'ous iinilalois 
ehildeen. L'he lFc.vb/naN(rr Peviete snid of it: devoted nuu’h atleiUion to the reform of <'dii- 
' rii(? first vulinnt* of the .twicrnvnj Journal of calhm. M«uy td the pedagogical itieas whit’h 
Ediicatuni wo received with unmiiigled pleiisuro, latTr on \v(*re advocated by Rousseau and 
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Basedow find an earlier expression in these physics, and chemistry, drawing, manual train- 

old weeklies, Through their influence on Uie ing, physical education, etc. The fight for the 

educated classes, they prepared the soil for the reform of secoiidavy schools was largely carried 

spread of that enthusiasm for education which on in the Zeitsckrijl filr die Reform der hohercii 

cimracterizes the second half of the eighteenth SchtilcJit founded 03 ^ l^r. Lange (Berlin, 1880). 

century. while Dm Jmmanisiische Gyyymasuimj published 

Gradually the pedagogic interest in many of (since 1890) by Jligcr and Uhlig, represents the 

these weeklies predominated over the literary point of view of orthodox classicism. Tim 

and social, and purely pedagogic journals also success of the reform method in the teaching 

began to be published. Among the earliest arc of modern languages was greatly aided by Die 

Der getreiie Hofmeisicr (The FaWiftil 'Tutor), nmren founded in 1893 by Victor in 

Frankfort and Leipzig, 1725; Vierteljakrliche Marburg. In liko manner the teachers in- 

Unterhandlungen mit Menschciifreunden ilber Er- tcrcstcd in school hygiene, in female education, 

ziehung (Quarterly Discussion mlh Pkilanthro- in the playground movement, in Ilorbartian 

pfsts on Fducafion), pubUsUed by Basedow in pedagogy, and other movemcnla. have each 

Bremen, 1768-1769; Der Kinderfretmd,hy G. their own separate periodicals. There arc also 

T. WeissG, Leipzig, 177^ 24 vols.; Pddago” a number of educational periodicals especially 

iscke UngterhaUu 7 igen, by Campe and Basedow^ devoted to the interests of Catholic schools. 

Dessau, 1777; Das Awe izerftfflW, by Pestalozzi The official publications of the different 
(1782); Der Bote aus Thili'ingen, by Salzmann states, such as the Zentralblalt filr die gesammie 

(Schnepfeuthal, 1788). In the early part of UnferricAfsucrteaUnnc m Prexmen, which has 

the nineteenth century the most impor- been published since 1859 by the Prussian 

tant pedagogical journals were Zerrenner’s Mini.stry of Fdueation, furnish a periodical 

Deuischcr Scktdfreund (Magdeburg, 1701-1823), record of clmnges in laws and regulations af- 

Stephani’sZ)cr5ayeriscAc5c/m/frc«nf/ (Erlangen, feeling the schools. Of great importance also 

1811-1832), and Gutsinuths's Biblioihek fur are the various JahYbucher or annuals; the 

Pddagogik, SdmlweBm xind die gesamnUe most unpovtaut of these is the Pd(i«(ie(;fsc/ier 

gogische Literaiur (Gotha^ 1800-1819). Jahresberichl, founded by Nackc in 1845, and 

With the greater attention paid to the prepa- tlie JahresberidUe ilber das kohere Sdmlwesenf 

ration of the teacher and with the rise of the published since 1887 by Rctlnvisch in Berlin, 

teachers' profession, the number of pedagogic the first devoted e hie fly to elementary scliools 

journals increased, so that, at the beginning of and the second to Uglier schools, Of the 

the second quarter of the century, there were highest rank, both by the weight of iia articles 

about twenty published in the diitcrent prov- and the liberal spirit of its discussion s, is tlie 

inces of Germany. Prominent among these Monatsschrift fur hiihere Schxilen^ who.so two 

was Diesterwog's (^.y.) journal, Rheinische editors are members of the Prussian Ministry 

BliittGr filr Erzichung xind Unterricht (1827- of Education; this jour mil, whose publication 

1902), and the AUgemeine Schdzeiixmg , which was begun in 1902, immediately after the groat 

was published by Dillhey and Zimmormann in Educational Conference of 1900, undertakes 

Darmstadt (1824-1881). ^ The present output to further the reforms in secondary school 

of the educational press in Germany is far in methods, initiated by the Conference. Similar 

advance of that of any other country, both in in the spirit of broad tolerance arc the Lclir- 

the number of periodicals and the degree of proben xmd Ldirgthigc (Model Lessons and 

specialization which has been reached. Not Courses of Inslrudioxi) whicli have appeared 

only every province, but almost every dislrxci, sineo 1885, in quarterly installmonls (Halle, 

has its own educational paper, while, at the Waisenhaus), a journal that furni.shes a valu- 

same time, a considerable number of papers able record of iniprovcniont in the leaching 

circulate all over the country. Many of them metliods of secondary school subjecls. Akin 

Appear weekly, or even twice a week, and one, to these journals in their great educational 

the Preussische Lekrerzeituyig, is a claiL*^ pub- significance are the ofiicinl publishecl records 

lication. The local papers arc generally con- of the Dv'cklorenconfcrenzen in the various 

trolled by^ the teachers' associations, which provinces of Pru.ssia since 1S79; at each of 

are found in every part of Germany. Every tlmse conferences several iniirortanl eduoa- 

kind of school, every subject of school study, as tiotial questions form tlic basis of prolonged 

well as every important educational movement, di.scussions, each question l)ejng introdueed by 

has its own publication. Thus there are not an export referee previously designated for 

only separate journals for the kindergarten, the the task; a typical suminnry (jf the eoneluHioiiH 

Vollcschule, tlic Btirgerschulc, the Gymnasium, reached in these eonferenoes publi.Hhed in Kill- 

the Rcalschulc, the University, as well as for mann, Die DirektorcnA'vrsanmlungcn dcs 

teachers’ seminaries, trade schools, commercial Kdnigreidis Preussen von tSOO-IOOO, (AVeid- 

schools, continuation schools, etc., but, in ad- mann, Berlin.) PrauenhiUlung, edited by Dr. 

dition to these, special periodicals for the study AVychgram since 1902, is the organ for the 

of methods in religious instruction, the mother school activities of women in the dilTeicnt 

tongue, modern languages, classical languages, types of schools. In addition to tliese there 

geography, history, mathematics, biology, arc a uiimbcr of statistical yearbooks and 
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calendars, among which Minervaj a cnicndar 
for universities* and Mvshackc^s German School 
Calendar may be mentioned. ^ F* 

France. — Magazines dealing exclusively 
witli educational questions did not appear in 
Franco until the organization of public educa- 
tion by tho Convention and by Napoleon. In 
the eigliteeiRh century^ such topics were not 
treated outride of special works, except in the 
Mercure dc France^ tho Encyclopedic of Diderot 
tho /onrnal de Tr6voiix, etc. It was 
during the decades of the revolutionary period 
that they found a place. At that tync, 1811, 
Ouizot, the AuwaRs de 

soon after (1816) appeared tho Jmirnal (VEdu- 
cation^ published by a sooicty organized in 
Paris for the improvement of ciementnry edu- 
cation. This sooict:^, which is still active in 
the Rue du Fouarre in Paris, was the ancestor 
and prototype of the socidt6s philomalhiques, 
associations philoiechniqueat cottrs d'aduHes, etc., 
so widesprejid in these days. 

At present the educational journals may bo 
divided into fivo classes: (1) Kindergarten 
and infant school journals for the infprmation 
of teachers in these schools, e.g, VEdneation 
Enfantine. To these may be added tho rec- 
reational journals which are intended for oliil- 
dren on the model of the Magazin Pitloresqne, 
established in 1833, and which have increased 
since 1880, e.gf. Mon Journal (1881); SL 
Nicholas (1880), etc, (2) Journals for teachers 
in elementary schools. TJiese arc the most 
mimerous. They contain official documents, 
subjects for pupils’ home work, information 
for use in classroom, educational suggestions, 
etc. The chief of these arc: the Manuel 
General dc VInstruction PrimairCt established 
in 1832, weekly in 1850, monthly in 1858, and 
again weekly in 1864, and now conducted with 
the Diplionnaire de Pedagogic under the direc- 
tion of M, F. Buissou; the Revue de V En-* 
seignemeni Primaire ct Priinaire Sup^ricufy a 
weekly giving besides etlucalional _ articles 
others refening to professional, social, and 
assoeiational questions. The Revue Pedagogiqucy 
under the direction of a coininittce of admin- 
istratons, educationists, and membore of tho 
Ministry of Public Instruction, dealing with 
questions of primary, secondary, and higher 
education. (3) Journals for secondary edu- 
cation are the fewest in number. One of tho 
earliest was IjUniversiUy devoted to questions 
of public instruction and secondary education 
(1883); the Revue dc V Enscignejnent jSiecondairc 
(1884), which under the direction of M. Jules 
Gautier has cooperated in tho majority of the 
reforms in secondary education; Revue Uni- 
t?ersi7atre de V Enseignevtoni Secojidaire (1801), 
changed to Revue universitaire in 1802; L’A’n- 
Secondaire des Jeunes FillcSy etc. 
(4) Journals for higher education; in 1863 was 
established the Revpc des Cours Littdraires de 
la France et de VElranger, and the lieviw des 
Oours Scieniifiques fGiG.y which in 1870 became tlie 


i2ey«c Afcw and the Revue Scimlifigue; in 1878 M. 
Boiitmy founded the SocieU dc I* Enseignemeni 
Sup6rieur to examine all queatioms relative to 
higher education, and to collect all documents; 
this society has set in motion most of the re- 
forms made in liighcr eduention, and has as its 
organ the Revue Internationale de V E^iseigjiement 
now under the direction of M, F. Pica vet. 
Since 1892 there has appeared a Revue II eh- 
domadairc des Cours el Confdrcnccs in the Sor- 
bonne, etc., originally undertaken by a group 
of aUdeuts in the Sorbouno. Nearly all the 
special studies^ of the universities have each 
Umv (5) Jovivwftla C^v 

educational questions, with discussions on 
school hygiene, physical and moral eduention. 
These arc at present few in number. There 
may be mentioned UEducaiion Moderney es- 
tablished in 1006 by J. Philippe and G. Paiil- 
Boncour, and now under tho direction of G. 
Compayrd; UEdiicalion established in 1009 by 
G. Bertier. J. P. 

Tbe following is a list of current educational 
periodical , witli the frequency of their issue 
(a,, anmial; q., qunrterlyj m,^ monthly; f., fort- 
nightly; w., weekly; d., daily; irrcg., irregular):— 

Great Britain : — 

General. 

KUucntioiia! Record, 3 nog. (London.) 

Edncntionnl Times, rn, (London.) 

HiKliway (Workers' Education ABSOciatton), m. 
(Loudon.) 

Journal of Education, in. (Lnmlon.) 

MorniuR Post (.Scliools ami Hcholarfl), w. (London.) 
rarcnls’ Review, in. (London.) 

Practical Tcacliur, m. (L<iiulon.) 

8clioo) Ciuardinn, w. (Loudon.) 

School Monthly, m. (London.) 

School Review, in. (London.) 

School World, in. (London.) 

Times, Kdticationnl oupidcinent, w. (London.) 

i-ldmiMw/ro/ion, 

Education, in. (London.) 

London County C'ouncU Gazette, w. (London.) 
School Governinent Chronicte, w. (London.) 

Flemcutartff 

Kclucatioiial News, w. (Edinhurah.) 

Infants' Maaasine, in. (Ix>ndoii.) 

IriBli School Weekly and Irish Toachcra' Journal, w. 
(Diihlln.) 

London Teacher, w. (London.) 

Notes for Teachers, q. (Edinburgh,) 

Schoolniuatcr, w. (London.) 

Schoolmistress, w. (London.) 

Teacher, w. (London.) 

Teacher’s Aid, w. (London.) 

Secomlary. 

A. M. A. (Journal of the Assisinni Maatcra* Assoo.), 
in, (London,) 

Preparatory Schools Review, 3 nns. (London.) 
Secondary Education, 0 nos, (London.) 

Tenchers*^ Clnlld Quarterly, ip (I/Ondon.) 

Many of tho goncral tnagazines einphauizo secondary 
odueation. 

Special SidyVcfs, 

Classical (Juarlcrly, q. (Loiulon.) 

Erluentiona) Handwork, in, (T/omlon.) 

OcoKinplneal Tcnelicr, 3 mw. (London.) 

Manual Training, in. (London.) 

Muthemalinal (jiuotte, 0 no.-3. (London.) 

Modern Languago lie view, q. (London.) 
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Modern LnnBungo Teaching, 8 nos. (London.) 

Moral Edueiitlon Lcaguo Quarterly, (j. (London.) 
Music Student, w. (London.) 

Physical Education, q, (London.) 

School Hygiene, in. (London.) 

School Muflio Review, rn. (London.) 

School Natnro Study, 3 noe, (London.) 

Educalioml Psychology. 

Child Life, 8 noa, (London,) 

Child Study, m. (London.) 

Journal of Experimental Pedagogy and Training Col- 
lege Record, 3 noa. (London.) 

The Child, m. (London.) 

United States: — 

General, 

American Educational Roviow, m. (Chicago, Now 
York.) 

Education, 10 nos. (Boeton.) 

Educational Uovlow, 10 nos. (Rahway, N.J.) 
Journal of Education, w, (Boston.) 

Pedagogical Seminary, q. (Worcester, Maaa.) 

School Journal, 10 nos. (Now York.) 

Teachers College Record, bm. except July, (Now 
York.) 

Western Journal of Education, m, (San Frandeco.) 
Higher, 

Intercollcgian, 9 noa. (Now York.) 

Secondary, 

School Review , 10 noa. (Chicago.) 

Elemenlary, 

American Primary Teacher, 10 nos. (Boston.) 
Educational Bi-monthly, bm. (Chicago.) 

Educftt^ioiuil Exchange, m, (Birniinglmm, Ala*) 
Elementary Scliool Teacher, 10 nos. (Chicago.) 
Northwest Journal of Education, 10 nos* (Seattle.) 
Poj3ulaT Education, 10 nos. (Boston.) 

Pnmary Educutlon, 10 nos. (Boston.) 

Progressive Journal of Education, 10 nos. (Chicago.) 
Rocky Mountain Educator, ir, (Denver.) 

School and Home Education, 10 nos. (Bloomington.) 
Sehool Bulletin, m. (Syracuso, N.Y.) 

School Education, 0 nos. (Minneapolis.) 

School World, rn. (Now York.) 

Southern School Journal, m. (Lexington, JCy.) 
Tonchora' Magazine, 10 nos. (Now York.) 

Local (chicny Elementary). 

American EdwcuUon. 10 nos. (Albany.) 

Atlantic Educational Journal, 10 nos. (Bnltimoro.) 
Canadian Teacher, m. (Toronto.) 

Edueator-Journal, m. (Indianapolis.) 

Interstate Schoolmen, in, (Hutchinson, Kan.) 
Progressive Teacher, 10 noa. (Nashville, Tenn.) 
School Exchange, 6 times a year, (Newark, N.J.) 
Schoolmaster, 10 nos. (Saginaw, Mich.) 

SmUhorn Educational Review, ir. (Chattanooga, 
Tenn.) 

Teacher, 10 nos, (Philadelphia.) 

Western Journal of Education, 10 nos. (Ypsilanti.) 
Western School Journal, m. (Topeka, Kan.) 

Psychology. 

American Journal of Psychology, q, (Worcester, 
Mass.) 

Journal of Animal Behavior, m. (Bnltimoro, Md.) 
Journal of Ed^icntional Psycliology, 10 nos. (Balti- 
more.) 

Journal of Religious Psychology, q, (Worooator, 
Mass.) 

Mind and Body, m. ^ (Milwaukee.) 

Psychological liullotin, bm. (Lancaster, Pa.) 
Psychological Clinic, 0 nos, (Iddladolphltt.) 
Psychological Roviow, bm. (Lancaster, P«.) 

Adwfnts/rafion, 

American School Board Journal, m. (Milwaukee.) 
iSpeemi Subjects. 

American Physical Education Review, 9 nos, (Spring- 
field, Mass.) 

Boston Cooking School Magazine, 10 noa. (Boston.) 


Catholic Educational Review, 10 nos. (St. Prancls, 
Wia.) 

Catholic Sehool Journal, 10 noa. (MilwnukeeJ 
Child-Welfare Magazine, 10 noa. (Phihido)pliia.) 
Classical Journal, 9 noa. (Chicago.) 

History Tea<?her8’ Magazine, 10 nos. (Philadelphia.) 
Journal of Geography, 10 nos, (Madison.) 

Journal of Home Economies, bm. (Baltimore.) 
Journal of Philosophy, Pyschology, and Scion tifio 
Method, sm. (Now Y^ork.) 

Kindergarten Magazine, 10 nos. (Now York.) 
Kindurgartcu Review, 10 nos. (Springfield, Mass.) 
Manual Training Magazine, bm. (Peoria, 111.) 
Mathomaties Teacher, q. (Lancaster, Pa.) 
Mathematics Teacher, ir, (Syracuse, N.Y.) 

Nature Study Review, 9 nos. (Chicago.) 
Ptayi^round, m. (New York.) 

Religious Education, bm. ((Chicago.) 

School Science and Mathematics, 0 nos. (Chicago.) 
Science, w. (Now York.) 

Science and Mathematics (see School Scfonco and 
Mathematics above). 

Scion tifie Tempornneo Journal, m. (Boston.) 
Southern Workman, m. (Hampton, Va.) 

Vocational Education, bm. (Peoria, III.) 

In addition to the above, there are a great 
number of minor educational journais cliicfly of 
local circulation. Practically every etate haa 
such a local journal. In some states two or more 
compete for patronage. In the same way some 
of the larger cities possess such local organs. 
The Bureau of Education at Washington pub- 
lished in 1910 a list of more than 100 educa- 
tional publications issued in the United States. 

Germany;^ 

General. 

Allgeinoine Deutsche LohrerzeitUDg, w. (Leipzig.) 
Aua der Schulo fttr die Schulo, m. (Lcinzig.) 

Blatter fttr deutsche Erziohunfj, (Leipzig.) 

Die douUcho Sctuilc, in. (Leipzig.) 

Dio JugendfUrsorgo, w. (Berlin.) 

Der praktischo Schulmann, 8 noa. (Leipzig.) 

Dor Sllemann, m. (Leipzig,) 

Doutscho Blatter filr erziohendo Unterncht, w. 
(Lancensalza.) 

Deutschcr Frhlulng, m. (Leipzig.) 

Deutsche Lohrcrzeltung, w. (Berlin.) 

Doutscho Sohulzeitung, w, (Berlin.) 

Jnhrbiich dea Voroins fUr wisscnsclmftlicljo Pada- 
(Sogik, a. (Leipzig.) 

Mittciluiigen dorGeficllsehaft filrdeutschoErziehungs- 
und Schulgoschiehto, 2-4 nos. (Beilin.) 
Monumenta Gcrnianiao Paedugogicn, ir. (Berlin.) 
Neuo Bahuen, m. (Leipzig.) 

Padngogischo Abhnndlungeii, 12 1105 . (BiolofoJd.) 
PUdagogisebo BlUttor, q. (Munich.) 

Padagogiaehq JahrcsrundacUau, m. (Trier,) 
PadngogiBcho Moiiatahefto, m. (Stuttgart,) 
Padagogisebc Uoform, w and (p (Hamburg.) 
Padagogischc Studien, m. (Eisenacii.) 

Padngogischo Rtu<lien. 0 nos. (Drc8<lon,) 
I’ildagogisohc Warto, f, (Oatorwicek.) . 
radagogische ^cntfingon, 0 noa. (Munich,) 
PadagogiBcho Zeitung, w. (Berlin.) 

Padagogisebor Jahresbcricht, a. (Leipzig.) 
Padagogisnhea Arohiv, in. (Bruns wiok.) 

Zoitaohrifl fltr don cleutschon Unterricht, m. (Lolp- 
zig.) 

Zoitsohrlft fttr Philosophio und Pildagogik, 0 nos. 
(Laiigonsnlza.) 

AdminUtration, 

Das Schullmus, m. (Berlin.} 

Das Scliulzimmer, q. (Berlin.) 

Dio Schulpflege, f, (Dorlln.) 

Doutscho SchulgcsotzBammhing. Zcniralorgan fbr 
to geaammto Seliulwcsen im doutschon Hoich in 
Oaterreioh und dor Scliwoiz, w. (Berlin,) 
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Mfniatcrialblatt fflr lO’rohon- mid Sduilflngelcfion 
hoiton, (Munich.) 

Proussiachfts VolksacKulnrcliivi q. (Berlin.) 
Zcntrnlhlfttt f.d. geaammto UntmicUtaverwaltung. 
(Berlin.) 

Ekmei\larn, , 

BUlttcr for dio SoViulpraxiB Iftr VoBtastihulei^ und 
LebrerbUflungaanstaUen, 0 nos. (Niirembcrg.) 
Comcnins-blRlter fttr Vo^kscrzichung, 6 nos. (Bor- 

Dio cieutacho Volkaschule, f, (Lcipaifi.) 

Dio kathollsobo Yolksschulon. I. (InnsbrucH.) 

Dio zwciapraohigQ VolkBachulon, m- (Berlin.) 

Der nraktischo Schulmann, 8 nos. (lolpzlg.) 

Dor Schulircund, m. (Hamm.) 

Der Volksachulfreund, m. (Konigsberg.) 

Jahrbiich dos dcutachon Lcbrcrvcrcins, a, (Leipzig.) 
Jahrbiich dca katholiseben Lobro rvorcina, a. (Co- 
logne.) 

Pfldagogischer Jnhrcsbcnoht fUr Deiitsohlands Volka- 
sfcbullehrcr, a. (Loip*igO 
Padagogiaches Jalirbucbi a. (Leipzig*) 

Praxis der Lnndaohule, m. (Goslar.) 

Praxis der Volks8chulc> «i, (Hallo.) 

Preussischc Lehrorzeitung, tl. (Spaudau.) 
PceuaaiseUe^ Yolkaaeluilarchiv^ 4 nos. (Borlin,) 

Swondnr?/. 

BliUter (Or hdberes Sebulwesen, m. (Berlin.) 
mutter fllr daa Gymnnsinlschulwesen, m, (Munich.) 
Dns hutnoniatischo Gyinnnsimn, q. (Heidelberg.) 
Dio Miulchcnschulo, m. (Bonn.) 

Die Mittelschulo und hShcro Schulcn, ra. (Leipzig.) 
Frauenblldung, m, (Leipzig.) 

Oymnnsium, f. (Padefborn.) 

Klonntschrlft (hr hdhoro Schulo, m. (Berlin.) 
Lebrproben und LehrcUngo aus der Praxis der Gym- 
nasicn iind Realschule, q, (Hallo,) 

SliddoutBobo BliiUcr flir hdhero UntorrichtsanstaUen, 
q. (Stuttgart.) 

Zoltschrift f ilr IntclnloaQ Madchcnschulcn, f. (Ilnllc.) 

(Berlin.) 

Zeitscbriit fUr das Gyrnnaslahvcsen, m, (Borlin.) 
Zeitaclirift fiir die Reform dor hftheren Sohulon, q. 
(Berlin.) 

Zotvttftlergan Blr dio lutcresaon dca ReaUcUulwcsona^ 
m. (Berlin.) 

Trainh^O o/ Teachers, 

Arehiv fftr dcutscho Lohrerbildnng, m. (Jena.) 
Jahrbiich ftlr Seminaristen und Prtlparando, a. 
(Gross-Llchtcrfcldc.) 

Pildncogiscbo Bllltter fOr LehrerbllduDg und Lehrcr- 
bildungsanstatton, m. (Gotha.) 

Sveexal SuhiecU, 

Monatsbllitter Ibr den KathoVischen Rellgionsimter- 
riclit an libhcrcn Lehranstnlton, m. (Cologne.) 
Zeitachrift ftir don ovangclischen Rcligionsuntor- 
riclit. (Dcrlin.) 

Die neueren Sprachen, 10 nos. (Marburg.) 
Zei(sp)irjft fOr den ftanz&shcheti wnd englieeben 
Hnterricht, G nos. (Berlin.) 

Gcographischo Zeitachrift, m, (Leipzig.) 

Zeitschriit fUr geographischen Unterriclit, m. (Leip- 
zig.) 

Nntur und Schuie, Zeitachrift fOr den gcaamten Nn- 
turkundliciien Unterricht allcr Schulcn, m. (Leip- 
Siig-) 

Zcitaclirift fiir mathematlschen und nalurwissen- 
sclmft.Uchcn Unterridilv 8 noa. (Leipzig.) 
Zeitachrift fUr den physikalischen und chemlachen 
'Untci'richt, 0 noa. (Berlin.) 

BliUter fhr Knalienhandarbeit, m. (Leipzig.) 

Dio Stimme, m. (Berlin.) 

Monatsehrift fttr SchulKcaang, m, (Essen.) 
Miisik])hdagogisoho BliUter, m, (QucdUnbiirg.) 

Der Zcichenlchrcr, iri. (Stuttgart.) 

Der Kunstgarten, q. (Berlin.) 

Dio Kreide, m. (Berlin.) 

ZeUsebrUt, des VeteinB der dcutaebcu ZeicbenlebTcr, 
33 nos. (Grosa-Lichtcrfelcic.) 

Dijutacho Turnzeitung, in. (Berlin.) 

Gosundo Jugend, 6 nos. (Leipzig.) 


IntcrnatfonaleaArclifvfdrSchulliygionc, q. (Munich.) 
Jahrbucli frtr Volks- und Jiigendspiolo, a, (Leipzig!) 
Kbrper und Deist, f. (Leipzig.) 

Educational Pavchohotf , , 

IClndcrfehler. Zeitachrift fttr KinderforHchiing, 0 nos. 
(Laiigensalzn.) 

PiUlattORiaeb-paychologtacho aUidien, v#, (Leipzig.) 
Sammlung von Ablmndlungon zxir psychologlachcn 
PUdai^ogik, 6 nos. (Leipzig*) 

Zoitschnft fttr migewandto Paycliologie, Q nos, (Leip- 
2ie*) 

ZellBcrmfl ittr nildngoEiscbo Vsychologio der Sinnea- 
orgtjuc. (Leipzig). 

Zeitaclirift fttr pHdngogIflcho I’flyohologla, PnthologlQ 
upd Hyglono, 0 nos. (Borlin.) 

Zeitachrift fttr pHdngogIseho P^ohologio und ox- 
pcrlnaentcUc Pftdagog'ik, m. (Leipzig.) 

France; — 

Anmmiro do rEnBcIgncmcnt commorolal ot induatrlol, 
a. (Pari®.) 

AnnUniro do I'lnstruction publique, n. (Paris.) 
Annoairo do la Jouncase, a. (Paris.) 

Bulletin ndminiatrntif du Minist^ro do I'lnstruction 
publique, w. (Paris.) 

BuWcUn do V’Enaoifinemeni technique, f. (Paris.) 
Kcole nouvollc, m. (Paris,) 

Ednenteur moderne, 10 noa, (Paris.) 

Education, q, (Paris.) 

Enecienoment nmthomnfiqiie, bm. (PaHs.) 
Enseisnemenl socondaire, 1. (Paris.) 

Enseignement sccondniro des jciinoB Filles, m. 
(Paris.) 

EnaeiRncment aun^rieur libre, Bullelin do I'Inatitut 
Catnoliqiio do Paris, 10 nos. (Paris.) 

Joijrual d Education poptilairo, q. (Pnria.) 

L’Ecolo dca Communes, in. (Paris.) 

Lo Journal dos Inatitutcurs, w. (Pnria.) 

Lo Volume, w, (Paris.) 

Lea Limguca inodernca, m. (Paria.) 

Manuel g^n6ral do I'lnstruction primairo, w. (Paris.) 
M6inorin!o des Prt&cepteura, f. (Paris.) 

Rovuo do I’Enaoigncmcnt dca Langucs vi van tea, m* 
_ (Paris.) , _ . 

" ‘ " * . . - . (Paris.) 

Paris.) 
m. (Paris.) 


Austria-Hungary: — 

Cliriatlicho nlldngogiacho BI Utter, t, (Vienna.) 
Chriatlicho Schul- und Eltornzeitung, L (Vienna.) 
Dcutsch-Gstcrrcichiacbo Lebrerzeitung, f. (Vionim.) 
Dcutacher jvigendbort, m, (Vienna.) 

Deutsche Sclmlzcitung, L (Vienna.) 

Preio dcutscho Sohule, f. (Vienna.) 

Freic Lehrerstimme, f. (Vienna.) 

Katholischer Spbulfrciind, m. (Vienna.) 
(^Ccmichiflcher ,*5ch«lbote, /. (Vienna.) 
Oaterrcichischo Schulz eituiig, 30 nos. (Vionim.) 
PUdagogischo Rundschau, m. (Vienna,) 
PlUlARogischor Ratgebor, m. (Vienna.) 

Bio Hiirgcrachulc, f, (Vienna.) 

Jahrcsbcrlcht der Ostcrreichlsclicn Qrvippo der Goscll- 
achaft fttr die Erzichunga- und Schulgeachichto, a, 
^ (Vienna.) 


VlCTtttljfthracbrilt (ttr kttrperikho Erriehung, q. 
(V lennn.) 

Zeitaohrift fttr dos aatorrelchiseho Volkaschulwoson, 
ra. (Vienna.) 

Zeitaeliriffc fttr das Rcalschulwcsen, m. (Vienna.) 
Zritaehriit fttr dlo bBlerreicViiBchen Gymnaalen, m, 
(Vienna.) 

Zoltaohrift fttr Kindergnrtenweaon. (Vienna.) 
Zeitsflhrift fttr Schulgeograpliie, m. (Vienna,) 
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Zcifschrift /iir Zoioheri- und Kunstuntornolit, m* 

(ViC'HIItt.) 

Eentrnlblalt (Ur das gowerblicho Untornchtswcsen, 
fi. (Vienna.) 

Belgium:— 

jJcolo pratique, m. (Lifego.) 

Ecolo primairo. f. (Bruzoilcs.) 

Education famllirdo, 10 nos. (Bruxelles.) 
Gyiunastiquo scolaire, m. (Bruxelles.) 

Journal dos Institutours, w. (Bruxelles.) 

Schoolbodo van Limburg, f. (Poor.) 

Sclioolgids, w. (Brasschant.) 

Tribune^ acolairc, bm. (Lifego.) 

Opvocdiug, m. (Maesoyok.) 

Zuid ca Noord, ro, (Ghent,) 

Danmark : — 

Daninnrks Laorcrforenlngs Mcdlensblad, w. (Copon^ 
bagen.) 

Skoloblatiet, f, (Copenhagen.) 

Vor Ungdom, 10 nos. (Copenhagen.) 

Hdlland; — 

Christelyk Schoolblad, w. (Gravonbago.) 

Db Chriatel-School, w. (Rotterdam). 

Do*“Vri)e School, w. (Nineguen.) 

Hot nicuwG Schoolblatlp w, (AmstordaDi,) 
Ifatholickc Sohool, <1, (Arnhem.) 

Minerva, Ncderl. Stud, Wcckblad, w. (Loydon,) 
Scboolblnd, w. (Qroniugen.) 

Vox Studiosorum, w, (Loydon.) 


Pcstniozzinnum, ni. (ZUricb.) , . 

Scluvcizerischo Bliittcr fttr IvnabonbatKlarbeit, m, 


(Zbrich.) 

Schwcixcrischcs cvangoHsches Schulblalt, w. (Borne.) 
Sohweisierisclic LebroHiineiizoitung, m. (Beruo.) 
Scliweizei’iache Lohrerzeilung, >v, (Zbrich.) 
Sohwoizerisclio pildagogischo Zeitsclirift, 0 nos, 
(ZUrioh.) 


Russia: — 

Journal of tho Minister of Public Instruction (Rus- 
fiiati), m. (St. Petersburg.) 

Prirodn I Liudi, w. (St. Petersburg.) 

Wokung Swicta, w. (Moscow.) 


Spain: — 

Boletfn de la Institucidn libro do EnsObanza, m. 

(Madrid.) „ , . _ 

Eacuela moderna, m. (Madrid.) 

Esouola moderna, Supplement, sw. (Madrid.) 
Magistorio ospabol, v\r. (Madrid.) 


OfAcr Counfnee; — 

Argenlino: — 

Archivos do Pedagogta y Ciencias afincs. (La Plata.) 
Monitor do la Educttcion combn, m. (Buenos Aires.) 


Australia: — 

Education Gazette, m. (Adelaide.) 

Education Qazetto and Teachers’ Aid, m. (Victoria.) 
QuoLMislnnd Education Journal, ni. (Brisbane.) 


Sweden; — 

Folkskolans Vftn, w. (GSteborg.) 

Kamraten, i. (Stockholm.) 

Svonsk Liiraretidning, w. (Stookholm.) 

Vordandi, ir. (Stockholm.) 

Norwayi 

Norsk Skoletidcndq. w. (Hamar,) 

Skolobladot, w, (Chdstiania.) 

Italy: — 

Bollctthio uilleialo del Minfetoro dell’ latruziono 
pubblica, a- (Romo.) 

Corrento, m. (Alilan.) 

Diritte della Scuola, w, (Romo.) 

Donna o la FamlgUn, m. (Genoa.) 

Eduentore, f. (Arezzo.) 

Educazione dci Bambini, f. (Romo.) 

La nuQvft Scuola, m. (Milan,) 

La Scuola, w. (Milan.) 

Nuova Scuola cducatrlco, w. (Romo.) 

Nuovi Doycri — Rivista quindicinnlo do Probloml 
Gclucativi, f. (Palermo.) 

Paradiso dei Bambini, f. (Naples.) 

Per In Seuola o per In Classo, f. (Catania.) 
Rivista pedagogica, 10 nos. (Romo.) 

Switzerland 

Amtlichcs Sohulblntt, m. (Zbricb.) 

Anitlichcs Sohulblatt des Knnton St. Gallcn, m. 
(St, Gallon.) 

Berner Sehulblatt, w. (Borno.) 

Blbttor, fbr den zoichon- und gcworbliohen Borufs- 
vmtervkht, m. (St. GaWen.) 

Butlotin p6<lngogiquo, m. ( Freiburg.) 

Dcr Pioiner, Organ der Srhwnizorischcn permanonton 
Schulausstcllung, m, (Berne.) 

Ed\icatore, f. (Bcllinzona.) 

Journal des jeunes Fillcs, f. (Ncutcbatol.) 

L'ljlcolc primairo, IQ uos, (Sion.) 

L’Educatcur, w. (Lausanne.) 

La Founnie, ni. (Lausanno.) 

Luzernisebes Sehulblatt, m, (Lucerno.) 
Monatsbliltter flir Sehiilturnon, m. (Zl'jrioh.) 
Neuer Schweizer Volksfreutid, w. (Basel.) 
Pftdagogischo BlUtter, w, (Einsiedcln.) 


Brazil: — 

Kosmos, m. (Rio de Janeiro.) 

Cape Colony: — 

Education Gazette, ir, (Capo Town.) 

Chile: — 

Revista do Iiiatruccidn primaria, m. (Santiago do 
Chile.) 

Costa Rica: — 

Educncion Coatarricensc, m, (Ilorcdia.) 

Cuba: — 

Cuba pedngdglca, f. (Havana.) 

Instruccidn primaria, m. (Havana.) 

Greece; — 

PaUlagogikon Deltion, Ir. (Athena.) 

Mexico: — 

Boletfn do Instruceidn primaria, m. (Mexico.) 
Boletfn do Instrueeidu pbblica, m. (Mexico.) 
Escuela, w. (Mexico.) 

Instructor, m. (Aquascalieutes.) 

Magistorio Chiliuahuenao, m. (ChihuahucuBo.) 

New Zealand: — 

School Journal, m. (Wellington.) 

Philippines: — 

Philippino Education, m. (Manila.) 

Teaehm’ Asaeinbly JInrnId, d, oxcoi)t Mondays, 
during tho vaentron assembly. (Baguio.) 

Tasmania: — 

Educational Record, m. (Hobart.) 

References: — 

German:^ 

ICawozysnski, M. Sludienzur Litemiur des iS, Jahr- 
hunderte, Moralhchc Zeilschriften, (Leipzig, 1880.) 
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Lbumahn, 0. Bie tieufachon woraK«cto 

schtiften des 18. Jahrhundetts ah pMagaoUche 
Rejormidinjhn. (Leipzig, Jl803.^ 

Lexis, W. Paa UnUrrichlmeaen m Dciil&chcn /ccicA, 
Vol. in, p, 180, (Oorlm, 1904.) 

Loos, T. Emv^lovfldischcs Ifandlnich der Eriiehuno&~ 
kundet a.v. Padagoohche ZeitschrifUn, 

Reim, \V. Encyklop&dhches Handbuch dcT Pddaoooihi 
8.V, PildaQoQhchc Prease. 

Franck: — 

CoMPAYRfi, 0, Tho EtlucQUonttlJTourfiixffl of France, 
Ednc. n0u Vol. XIX (1000), pp. I2I-142. 

Englhh: — 

Russell, J. Educational Period icnb in Enjjland, 
Edue. Hev., Vol. XXII (1901), pp. 472-497. 

School moafor s’ Ycarhoofc, lOlO^lOU, pp, 412-419. 
(London.) 

Unilal StoiM and Canadian : — 

Baroben, C, lY. The Hhiory of Educational Jourr\al~ 
ism in the State of jVcw KerJl?. (Syraciiso, I8t>3.) 
Severance, !l. 0., and Walsu, G, H. A Guide to the 
CuTToni PeriodicaU nnd &eTiala of the United Stateo 
and Canada, pp. 306, 390. (Ann Arbor, 1008.) 
U. 8. Bureau of Education, Eep. Com. Ed., 1010, Vol. I, 
pp, C03-fl09, (Washington, 1010.) 

JOURNEYS, SGHOOI,.*-SceExcuR«ioN&, 
School. 

JOWETT, BENJAMIN (1817-1893).— 
Tenchor, theologian, and educational reformer. 
Ho was born in Camberwell, London, of a 
family which sprang from near Bradford, 
Yorkshire; and as a boy was addicted to pri- 
vate study showing exceptional mental pre- 
cocity. Jewett attended St. Paul's School, 
London, 1829-1835, under Dr. Sleath, who 
pronounced Jiim tho beat Latin schblar whom 
ho had ever sent to the University. At school 
Jowett learned by heart largo quantities of Greek 
and Latin poetry and formed the habit of 
retranslating into tho classics pas.sag 08 which 
ho had previously tramlgtod into English. 
In 1836 he gained an open scholarship at Bal- 
liol and came into residence at tho University, 
October, 1836. Among his contemporaries 
as scholars of Balliol wore Dean Stanley, 
StnITord Northcoto (afterwards Lord Iddcs- 
leigh), and Dean Lake of Durham, Among 
the Fellows of tlie College at tho time were 
Tait (afterwards Archbishop) and W. G. Ward, 
Jowott won the Hertford (University) scholar- 
ship in 1837, and in 1838 was elected Fellow 
of Balliol wiiilc still an undergraduate. Ho 
took a First Class in Literic Humaniorcs 
in 1839. Ho graduated B.A. in 1839, M.A, 
in 1842, and in the latter year was appointed 
to a tutorsliip in Balliol College, a post which 
he hold for the following twenty-eight yeans. 
He took deacon's orders in the Church of 
England in 1842, and pricst’a in 1846. Brought 
up in evangelical opinions, Jowett was plunged 
at Oxford into tho midst of tho Tractanan 
Movement and was greatly attracted by W. G. 
Ward (see Oxford Movement), In 1S44 ho 
took a leading part on the side of toleration 
of religious opinion in the University. Ho 
now became acquainted with Q. Hermann 


Bcckcr and Ewald, and other famous German 
scholars. Hegel's writings fascinated him. IIo 
gradually turned to the study of Plato, to which 
he devoted n large part of his life. 

For many years theology was hi.s chief occu- 
pation. An intimate friend of A. P. Stanley, 
ho undertook an edition of St. Pant's Ephileft 
and throw! himself wUli vigor into the agita- 
tion for university reform, Ho wished to 
retain the college system, but favored an in- 
crease in the number of professors. ^ Tiic 
claims of the iioor student found in him a 
strenuous advocate. With what lio called 
the ” gentle man heve&y ” of university life 
ho had no sympathy. He gradually been me 
recognized ns an authority on que.stiojis of 
public education. In 1855 ho wns appointed 
to the Regius Profe.ssor, ship of Orcok in the 
University. His supposed heterodoxy roused 
against him much theological opp«.Hition, which 
for a time deprived his cliair of a greatly needed 
addition to its triHing endowment. As Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Jowott lectured on the Rc}nthlic 
of Plato and the early Greek idiiiosojibcrs, 
and by his devoted nUention to his piqiils, 
not only those of his own college, won for 
himself an ahuUug place i\\ the affection of 
the rising generation. In 1800 his article on 
the interpretation of Scripture, wlien pub- 
lished in Essays and Reviews^ excited once 
again the anger of his theological opponents. 
The controversy (leeponed his spiritual insight 
and caused him for a time to “ liold his tongue 
about theology." 

His tutorial labors in college were immense. 
At one time ho saw every undergraduate in 
BalViol once a week. His remarkaide infiu- 
ciicc is attested by tho long list of distinguished 
and devoted pupils who received their inspira- 
tion from him, and by tho stamp which he set 
on Balliol. From 1805 onwards he devoted 
much time tp tlic organization of education 
both ia college and in the university. Inter- 
collegiate lectures were arranged. ITc urged 
tho necessity of lessening tlie expense of an 
Oxford career. He cstablisliod a 1ml I for poor 
students. He took an active part in the re- 
building of the coHcgo. Ho tried to enlarge the 
area from which the University drew its stu- 
dents, Elected to the Mastership of Balliol 
in 1870, Jowett redoubled his energies both 
for the enlargement of the college and for the 
extension of its usefulness, devoting to this 
work a large part of his private means. Ho 
interested himself in tho doyelopmont of uni- 
versity and secondary education in oilier parts 
of England. The University College at Bris- 
tol (now tho Univcr.sjty of Briatol) owed its 
foundation in large measuro to him. He en- 
oournged the study of Oriental languages in 
Oxford by candidate.^ olocted to tlie Indian 
Civil Service. He greatly improved tlie health 
of Oxford by taking an active part in tho better 
drainage of the Thames valley; He encouraged 
the drama and music in (Dxford. During a 
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brilliimt Vice-Chancellorship he helped in 
developing the system of university extension 
and was chiefly responsible for the erection of 
the cxamiimtion schools in the High Street, an 
Important addition to the mechanism of uni- 
versity life. 

I]i 1871 his translation of Plato was pub- 
lished, and later years were largely given to its 
revision for a second cditioiu No ordinary 
translation, this book contained a scries of 
essays and commentaries which comprised the 
wisdom of a studious and active life. Ho also 
completed translations of Thucydides and of 
Aristotle^s PoliticB, No Oxford teacher had a 
more brilliant circle of pupils or greater in- 
fluence upon public affairs. He died in Octo- 
ber, 1893, and was buried in Oxford. 

JowetVs study of Plato had a profound In- 
fluence upon his educational ideas. It was 
Plato who confirmed him in the belief that 
education comprehends the whole of life and 
is a i)roparation for another life in which educa- 
tion begins again. It was Plato who en- 
couraged him to press on men and women the 
duty of self-education in later life. In Bacon's 
words, Jowett asked counsel of both times — 
of the ancient time what is best, and of the 
later time what is fittest. Those whose privi- 
lege it was to work with him in public affairs 
can never forget tlie quickness of his insight, 
his grasp of detail, his courage in action, his 
indifference to acadomic hesitations, his severe 
solP-oommand. With him mere information 
had been distilled into wisdom. His speech 
liad always the ** salt of oireumstance,'' though 
his plans were touched with n secret idealism, 
lie wrote no systematic treatise on pedagogy, 
but he was a master of the science and art of 
education. A hard worker himself, ho hated 
loafing. But ho knew that most men can only 
profitably give a few hours of intense appli- 
cation to their daily studies. Therefore ho 
encouraged moderate athletics. He was a 
loyal friend of physical science and urged its 
study in tlie university. But he was no partisan 
of scientific as against literary, or of literary 
ns against scientific, studies. He had reached 
the synthesis where the two are joined in ono 
discipline. Ho was, perhaps, a little blind 
to some of the subtler evils of the system of 
competitive examination, which he did so 
much to generalize. He knew that examina- 
tions are accessary. Ho had scon the mis- 
chief caused by their absonco, the danger of 
dilettante studies, the necessity for most mon 
of a punctually recurring Intollecbual audit. 
But perhaps he did not foresee the danger 
of a too great dovolopmont of the examination 
system. As a tutor, his way of teaching was 
to compel sclf-knowledgG and to excite interest 
rather than to satisfy it. Ho disliked sentimen- 
talism. He had Dr, Johnson's hatred of ex- 
aggeration and conceit. He had a great idea 
that the welfare and prosperity of the nation 
depended on the upbringing and education of 


the young men of station and ability who would 
be called upon to bear part in public life. To 
poor scliolara he wna a sincere and munifi- 
cent friend. Ho was proud of the fact tlmt the 
success of Balliol had been duo to tho Follows 
having always preferred public interests to 
private ones. He was a sincere bolicvei' in tho 
virtues of college life. But there was nothing 
monastic in his view of collcgo training. lie 
did not aim at making specialists, but mon of 
affairs, men who would servo God in Churcli 
and State. It may be said of Jowett what ho 
said of Plato, that *' he had many sides of 
wisdom, and ho was not always consistent with 
himself, because he was always moving onward 
and know that there aro many more things 
in philosophy tlmn can bo expressed in words, 
and that truth is greater than consistency.” 
He would have said of himself, as he said of his 
master, Plato, that his teaching was ” half 
playful, yet having a certain measure of seri- 
ousness.” M. B. S. 
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JUDGMENT, — This term is employed in 
a larger and more vital sense and in a narrower 
and more formal one. In its pregnant sense it 
means the act (or the power) of weighing facts 
or evidence, in order to reach a conclusion or 
decision; or (as is usual with words denoting 
acts) the result, the outcome of the process, 
the decision renchod by the process of reflective 
inquiry and deliberation. In this sense judg- 
ment expresses the very heart of thinking. All 
thinking isj directly or indirectly, a part of tho 
net of judging, of forming an estimate or valua- 
tion after investigation and testing. Tho 
difTcrence in tho adequacy of difiorent cases of 
thinking^ is due to Uie care and thoroughness 
with which tho operations of critical summon- 
ing and weighing of evidence are performed. 
The evaluating nature of judgment and its 
relation to a reasonably reached, intellectually 
valid conclusion, are suggested by the judi- 
cial procedure from which the word "judg- 
ment ” is derived. There is primarily something 
at issue, at stake, something which i3 as yet 
undetermined, uncertain, but which needs to 
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be decided. Without a crisis of uncertainty 
of tiiia sort, without a questionable or prob- 
lematic situation, there would be no judging. 
Then there follows the calling and hearing of 
witnesses, presenting all the facts relevant to 
settling tlio matter — that is to say, there aro 
the processes of observation, recollection, etc., 
wlhcli bring In the data or evidence upon 
which a correct decision dc pends, ^ Then there 
is the sifting, comparin^g, classifying, and re- 
lating operation by winch ia detcrminccl the 
respecUv^i force, the anthovit^y, to be assigned 
to this fact or that. This weighing or evaluat- 
ing process involves the use of the general rules 
or principles bearing upon cases of this sort 
that have been established in prior experience. 
Finally the pidgmcnt issues in a decision, or 
declaration that the case is thus and so, within 
certain limits of probable error. From this 
sketch it ia evident that judging involves in 
inclivicliializcd concrete form all the operations 
of thinking or reflective inquiry, both material 
and formal; that is, the material operation by 
which facts aro gathered and the formal ono 
by wliicli the facts are weighed and their mean- 
ing deter mined. From the stand point of 
logical analysis, existence and meaning aro 
thus the defining traits of every judgment. 

The central position occupied by tlic train- 
ing of judgment in tho scheme of education 
is obvious. It may be explicitly stated by 
calling up to view the errors involved in failing 
to give it a central position, In brief, these 
consist, on one side, in the amassing of more 
information, through observing and memoriz- 
ing material which is put to iio intellectual 
use; and, on the other, in merely formal ex- 
ercises in reasoning apart from consideration 
of aubjocfc matter. In contrast with these 
counterpart errors, judgments involve the 
gathering of facts, but also the use of reasoning 
to compare, contrast, place, and interpret the 
subject-matter. Only whore tlicsc two pro- 
cesses are combined (corresponding to the 
iiiterrolatlpri of existence and meaning) is thoro 
any training which is of value either for tlie 
practical deliberations of life or for the theoreti- 
cal pursuit of science. Conditions that work 
against in the training of judgment are, accord- 
ingly, such^ procedures as tlio following: The 
multiplication of isolated sense observations, as 
in some schemes pf object lessons and sense 
training; the multiplication of logical analyses 
apart from their bearing on reaching a conclu- 
sion; attaching groat importance to correct 
reproduction of things previously learned 
without employing that material in pursuing 
some further inquiry; attaching importance to 
correct results or ** answers,” quilo apart from 
tho mental operations by which tho rcsxilts wore 
rcaohod; exercises where the material and 
methods are externally dictated, with no op- 
portunity fur 'the employ ment of judgment in 
selecting, arranging, and testing; methods in 
which mechanical skill, automatic rapidity, 


and accuracy are sot nhove reflective inquiry-— 
ns in many so-onllcd “ drill ” cxermsos; niethods 
in which opportunity to commit errora is mc- 
chnnicnlly oxchided, or in which, when com- 
mitted, they arc cKtcvnally corrected without 
throwing upon the pupil any intelloctunl respon- 
sibility. 

In ita narrower and movo technical sense a 
judgment is a statement of a rclntion between 
two objects, or between two contents of 
thought, two mcaulngs. This ia the meaning 
which the term ” judgment”^ has graduaUy 
sumed in formal logic; from ita standpoint the 
vitally practical meaning of judgment just 
expounded is sometimes contemptuously looked 
down tipon as merely psychological in charac- 
ter. From the standpoint of judgment proper 
the actual operation of thinking ns perfonneu in 
life, the formal statement of a relationship in 
abdracla^ is one important stage in the develop- 
ment of a controlled judgment. It marks a 
summing up, a gathering together of the not 
outcome of prior roflccuoiia. Such formula- 
tions are induspcnsablo factors iu tho adequately 
performed vital judgtnont Because the function 
of formulation is so important, judgment la not 
unfrequcntly identified with the staioment of 
relations, or with tho pro?)osib'on J. D. 

JUNGE, FRlEEHtlCH (1832-1D06), — A 
German teacher; became prominent through 
his reform of tho methods of nature study in tho 
Gorman schools. Born of an extremely poor 
family in a small village in Holstein, ho pre- 
pared for the teacliing profession at Segeberg, 
h seminary of his native province. From his 
earliest youth he was greatly interested in the 
study of nature, and when, ns a man of forty, 
ho received a position ns a teacher in Kiel, ho 
improved hisonportunities by attending lectures 
in 2 odloj;y and botany at the university, and 
by working in the laboratories and innscninB. 
As tho fruit of these studies and of his long 
cxporioncc in tho schoolroom he published, in 
1885, his Dov/lcic/i ah TjebcmgtmEinschafi 
{The Village Pond, a Biological Communily), 
Avhich was read with great interest by teachers 
all over Germany, In this work he eondcinncd 
the current methods of nature study, which 
aimed at mere systcinatization, and introduced 
the observation of communities of organic be- 
ings, both plants and animals, living under the 
same conditions and dependent on each other 
and on their environment. The child’s inter- 
est was to be aroused by studying the life of an 
organic community which was near to him, such 
as tho village pond, the meadow, tlic forest, the 
swamp, etc., proceeding theneo to more remote 
organic comniunitie,s^ and filially to tlie aim of 
all nature study, a clear and ayinpaUietie ‘insight 
into the unity of all life in nature. F, M, 
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JXJNGITJS, JOACHIM (1587-1057). — Ger- 
man scientist and schoolmnjt; was born in 
Liibeckj and studied at the universities of Ros- 
tock and Giessen. In 1609 ho was appointed 
as professor of matheinatics in Giessen. Three 
years later ho was ordered by his sovereign, the 
Landgrave Ludwig V of Hesac-Uarins tacit, to' 
investigate the now method of teaching pro- 
mulgated by Ratkc (q.v,). He published a 
very favorable report about the work, in which, 
among other things, lie advocated instruction 
in the mother tQnguQ^ When Ratlce was called 
to Augsburg in 1C14, to put his method into 
practical operation, Jungius followed him there. 
The result of the cxpcvhnciut, however, proved 
disappointing, and Jungius returned to his 
native city of Lhbock in 1615. The following 
year he again entered the University of Rostock, 
this time as a student of medicine. He re- 
mained for three years, and then went to Padua, 
where he obtained the degree of Boctox of Medi- 
cine. Returning to Rostock, he founded there, 
in 1C22, a scion tide society {naixiYforschi^ndc 
Oesellscimji), the first in Germany and in tbo 
whole north of Europe, for the purpose of 
investigating truth through reason and expe- 
rience, of freeing from sophistry all arts and 
sciences which are based on reason and expori- 
cnco, and of promoting them by happy inven- 
tions.'^ He thus became one of the first repre- 
sentatives of Baconian ideas in Germany, In 
1628 he was called to flamburg as director of tho 
Jolmnneum; there he remained until his death. 
Among his friends were Comenius and Hartlib 
Jungius was a pioneer in Germany in 
insisting on a truly scientific method of study- 
ing nature by means of experiments and induc- 
tion. He applied his principles chiefly to phys- 
ics and to botany. In botany ho anticipated 
some of the ideas of Linnmus on the classifica- 
tion of plants* F* M. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGBON, 
PA. — An institution founded in 1876 as tho 
Brethren's Normal School and Collegiate 
Institute, the present name being adopted in 
1800. An academy, college, school of educa- 
tion, Bible and music schools, arc main- 
tained. The entrance requirements to the col- 
lege arc equivalent to fourteen points of high 
school work. The college course of four years 
leads to the degree of A.B. Tho faculty consists 
of tweuty-tlu’co membevs. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE. — A term used by 
the Uniyensity of Chicago, the University of 
California, and a few other institutions of 
higher learnlug to dosignate that part of tho 
four-years' college course embraced in tho 


freshman and sophomore years, tiio ooilego 
course being thus divided into a Junior college 
of two years, and a senior college of two years. 
The outline of instruction, or the requiromenLa 
as to work and electives, vary in the two divi- 
sions, being more largely prescribed in the lower 
division than in the higher. One object of 
tho division is to make a separation between 
what is pure college work and what is tho 
beginning of university work; another is to 
form a basis for tlie radiation of professional 
insti'ufition, heginuing with tho junior year; 
another is to cncoumge small colleges of limited 
endowment to limit their work to that of tho 
junior college, aiul then make the trausfev of 
their students easy by admitting them to the 
senior college; and another is to encourage tho 
larger and bottev equipped high schools to gradu- 
ally add a thirteenth and a fourteenth year to 
the high school course of instruction, and thus 
stimnlato the building up of junior colleges 
in the larger cities. Tho term has thus, by 
transfer, also come to mean a two years' coiir.se 
of instruction beyond the four-year high scliool, 
and a number of oily school systems to-day 
speak of having tho first year, or both years, 
of a junior college. The legislature of Cali- 
fornia in 1900^ authorized cities to establish 
such course of instruction, covering two years 
beyond the ordinary liigli school course, and 
a number of city high schools have now added 
one year, and a few arc planning to add two 
years. A number of colleges in the Mississippi 
valley have entered into junior college re- 
lations with the Uiuvcrslly of Chicago. With 
the rapid inGrca.se in students in the larger 
colleges nnd univcr.sities; with tho rapid growth 
of city school systems In equipment and in 
the ability to provide advanced instruction; 
and with tho slirinkiug of the endowments 
and income of the amnllcv colleges, relaUvcly 
if not actually, tho junior college idea is likely 
to make much more rapid progro.s.s in the 
next decade than It has in the past. E. P. C. 

JUNIOR NORMAL SCHOOLS, — These 
are In a sense a revival in a now form of the old 
six-weeks summer normal institute, common 
thirty to forty years ago. These new schools 
arc conducted under better auspices and em- 
brace a more definite outline of instruction. 
Nebraska offers a good illustration of the now 
movement. This state first founded such 
schools nearly ton yeans ago nnd lias so far 
provided for the cstahlisliment of eight such 
schools, Tho term of instruction is six weeks 
in length, and tho session is held at some time 
during the three summer mouths. Tho iu- 
Btnmlors for each such school are selected and 
the course of instruction is outlined by tho 
Board of Education for the normal schools of 
the state. County supcriutendonts of schools 
in adjacent counties may declare any week of 
the term of the junior normal to be the insti- 
tute week for their county, and appropriate 
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their institute fund to assist in its muiiitcnanco. 
The dijTerciit schools arc supported from state 
and county institute funds. A few other slates, 
sucli ns Idaho and Louisiana, have aniilogoua 
summer institutes. The six- weeks summer ses- 
sions of the vcgulaT state novnval schools is \\ 
stop farther in advance, as in such cases the 
normal schools have the buildings, equipment 
and teachers of the regular school for tlic 
work of instruction, 15, P. C, 
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JUNIOR REPUBLIC. — Sco GfioaoB Jun- 
ior Bepudlic. 

JUNIUS, ADRIAN (c* 1 51 2-1 576). — A 
learned Dutch scholar, of great repute for hiB 
knowledge in physic, classical writers, history, 
pliilosophy, and in modern languages. Hat I 
he lived, it was proposed to give him n pro- 
fessorship in the new university at Loyden. 
Ho was born at Hoorn in Hollantl. Ho pur-* 
siiod his studies at Haarlem, Louvain, Paris, 
and Bologna, and in the last-named university 
took tho degree of M.D. He traveled in 
Germany, and lived ia Hnjstand 1543-1548. 

Ho settled finally as a physician nt Haarlem, 
where ho was head of tho College. He was a 
man of great erudition, and had a prodigious 
momory. Tho following are lus chief educa- 
tional works: — 

(1) Edited books of Ausonius. Cassius (animal 
medicine)^ Bunapius, ^ Hesychius (I/ca:iVon)^ 
Juvenal, Lucan, Martini, Nonius, SXarccilus. 
Plautus, Plutarch, Seneca, Virgil. (2) Eclited 
an ICpilhciorwn . , . JUpilovie of J. Ravisius, 
usually called Tex tor. ^ (3) Adapionwt Ccw- 
faria? Vni ctm dimidia, /iasih'a?; Frobetif 
1558 [an addition to Erasmus* Collec- 
tions of Adaf?ml. (4) £J7>i5l8)na{a, 1505. (See 
E^rnLEM8, and Mr* Henry Green in Jiis 

reprint of Whitney's Choice oj Eviblems, p, 
250). (5) A Greek- Latin Lexicon, with 

dedication to Edward VI, 1648. (0). No- 
inenclator, 1657, in^ Latin, Greek, German, 
Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish, This work 
was translated into English by J, Iligins, 

London, 1586. The Nomenclaior is a dic- 

tionary of all necessary words arranged not 
alphabetioally, but grouped under subjects. 
Adrian's Nomenclator is, therefore, a fore- 
runner of J. A, Comcnius' Janua Lingiiariim, 
but without the descriptive Bcntewccs, Thcro 
are many in common, e,g. living creatures, 
animals, fishes, all kinds of food, trees, vege- 
tables, appnrel, buildings, parts of ships, 
tools, terms in war, games, money, the ele- 
ments. God and spirits, liandicrafts, trades, 
affinities, etc. Tho Nomenclator is thii.s clearly 
a source of the Janm hingnariim of Coinenius 
though the form was suggested by the Jesuits* 
(Salamanca) Janua Linmiarunu It may also 
bo mentioned that Eilhardus Lubinus (g.w.) 


in his NpUtolary Discourse before his edition 
of the New Te.st anient refers^ to this work 
of Jumus, and Brinsley (o.u.) in 1612 rocom- 
mcnrls the rijpotition of a few words daily out 
of tho Nomenchtor. X'\ W. 

JUNKIK, GEORGE (1700-1808). First 
president of Lafayette CJollcgo, graduated at 
JelTerson College in 1813. He engaged in tho 
ministry; bccnmcinlercstcil in agricultural edu- 
cation; conducted the Manual Labor Aeadciny 
at Gemiantowu (1830-1832) ; was preshlcid of 
Lafayette (Jollego (1832-1841 and 1844-1848); 
president of Miami Collego (1841-1844); pro- 
fessor in Washington College (1848-1800) and 
Lnfayctlo CoU<>go (1805-15^08), Aiiihor of 
several works on religious education. 

W. S. M* 

JUSTIN martyr (110-105 a.d}. — Tho 
earliest Christinii apologist and tho first 
Christian after tho original Apostles whoso 
writingB arc known with sufliciont fullnoss to 
enable us to form a clear picture of him niul his 
system. He was bora in Shoehorn of henthen 
pnrentago and rocoived a thoroughly Greek 
education with added advantages of foreign 
travel. Ho became familiar with a wide range 
of HoUcnlc cuUnre and hp left, in the opojiing 
pages of his Dialogue toith Trypho, an inter- 
esting description of his studies and philo- 
Bopluonl cxpericnceft. lie wuh Bucccfittively a 
Stoic, tt Poripatctic, a Pythagorean, and a 
Platonist. jlftcr his conversion to Clivisli- 
anity^ ho saw no reason to forejj;<) tlie pursuit 
of philosophy nor abandon the distinctive dress 
of a |jliifosopher. He simply embraced tlie 
Christian religion as the true philosophy. Ho 
did not break with philosophy, nor rifgard it 
as tho enemy of Christianity, but rather as the 
handmaid of the truth. At Eplicsus and nt 
Rome, where ho resided for Bomo years, he 
held himself ready for discussion with every 
comer and devoted himself to tlio defense nnd 
dissemittatiou of tho ChviHtiau fo.itl\, drawing 
to himself many pupils and dmeiplea who 
afterwards hecamo famous champions of tho 
cross. Ho was at once a philosopher and a 
saint. He used the dinlectic method in the 
sidrit of Socrates, but liis menial attitudo was 
distinctly Platonic. His apologetic method 
appeals strongly to men of the present day* 
AVhilo the Antoni nes were reigning ns “ philoso- 
phers,** ho Was building up a great now system 
of Christian philosoi>hy which could fearlessly 
appropriate everything that liad ever been 
rightly said and done as its own and throw 
the light of revelation over the doubts and 
contradietions of the past. Ilia writings are 
of the utmost value, not only as apoiogotical 
and theological treatises, but also as pictures 
of Christian life and thought beforo the Canon 
of the New Testament was completed, the main 
outlines of which arc luminously drawn by 
him. His Dialogue with Trypho^ the Jew, 
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modeled after the dialogues of PlatOj contains 
all the vital points of Christian theology, and 
is a defense of Christianity as the successor 
of Judaism and of the Christian interpretation 
of the Old Testament. His Apology, addressed 
to the Emperor in defense of his fcUow-Cliris*- 
tians, is the noblest representative of early 
(Jlu'istiaii literature. Ho^ wrote an essay on 
psychology in which he differed radically from 
Plato and the Greek philosophers on the na- 
tuve of the soul. R, 
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JUSTINIAN. — See Roman Education, 

JUVENCUS, CAIUS VELTIUS AQTJILI- 
NIJS. — A Spanish priest of noble family, who 
composed a poem in four books consisting of 
about 800 hexameters in each book. The naino 
of this Latin poem was Historia EmnQelica, m\\r 
ten about the year 330 a.d. Juvcncus is the 
first of the conspicuous Christian Latin poets. 
“ Tiic [Glassieai) lyric no longer existed, the 
mythological epic had been sung out, and an 
epic treatment of the New Testament was a 
new and daring undertaking to be approached 
only in a spirit of reverence especially as re- 
gards the subject matter.” (J, T. Matfield’s 
S/Hf/f/ o/ Juvcncus). The story of tlic gospels 
is given in hexameters, closely following the 
old Latin version of the Bible, though at points 
in tho New Testament Juvcncus evidently 
has consulted the original Greek. The close- 
ness of his following of the Scripture text 
has taken away from any possibility of origi- 
nality of treatment of the subject matter. He 
e.spccially follows St. Matthew, and ends his 
story where St. Matthew cuds his. Juvcncus 
is of importance as an early ex peri mont in imita- 
tion of a classical model. He takes Vergil as 
a model, and as Dr. Hatfield’s minute study 
of Juvcncus shows, " the direct citations in- 
clude every book of the Oeorgics and Mneid, 
and not a few passages in tho Eclogues. . . , 
He never quotes entire more than half a verse 
and this but rarely.” The combination of 
Christian subject matter directly from the 
gospels and the close imilalion of Vor^ilian 
stylo made Ju venous a popular educational 
work in the Middle Ages, a popularity which 
continued into tho sixteenth century, Colot 
in drawing up the Statutes for St. Paul’s School, 
1518, requires that tho buys be taught specially 
in " Chrislyn miihors that wrote theyro wys- 
domo with dene and chaste latcn other in 
verse or in prose,” and specifically names 
Juvcncus (with other authors) to servo as 
school authors to be read. 

The preface or prologue to tho JHsloria 


Emngelica should be mentioned as rising to 
a higher level of poetic inspiration, In it 
Ju venous speaks of the transitoHness of all 
earthly material things. Nevertheless, men 
are celebrated through long ages for their deeds 
and lives, and poets who celeorutc those deeds 
themselves reap fame. The glory of Homer and 
of Vergil is eternal. Juvcncus’ song is the 
life and work of Christ. Even the fires whieli 
will destroy this world will not touch that, 
and perchance, even Juvcncus’ book with 
such a subject will save him from the fire, 
and he ends with a prayer for divine assistance 
to speak worthily on his great theme. This 
desire of fame is a forecast of the early Renais- 
sance spirit. F. W, 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, JUVENILE 
COURTS, AND JUVENILE PROBATION.— 

Juvenile Delinquency ” is a term generally 
used to refer to the conduct of children of all 
ages when it runs counter to the public stand- 
arda of propriety. The term has also a legal 
and technical meaning, ns defined in the penal 
law of New York State since Sept. J, 1009, 
which says that a child between the ages of 
seven and sixteen who commits any act or 
omission which in the case of an adult wouW be 
a crime not punishable by <lcath or life imprison- 
ment shall bo deemed jjuilty of juvenile delin- 
quency and punished in the same manner as 
an adult would bo for the same ofTcnso except 
when the law provides specifically other pun- 
ishment for children under sixteen (L. 1909, 
ch. 478, New York). The object sought by 
tho Now York law, whioli is similar to that 
in other states, is to relieve children who 
commit minor offenses from the stigma and 
disabilities of a public record of crime so 
ns ,to give them tho maximum chance and 
encouragement to make their future conduct 
normni. The criminal law now very generally 
hoUls children under seven incapable of com- 
mitting crime in the legal sense, and a child 
between seven and fourteen years of age is 
entitled to the presumption of innocence of a 
guilty knowledge that lie was doing wrong, 
thovigh at this age mens rcu, or intent to do a 
criminal act, may be shown by evidence and tlio 
child hold to full responsibility. 

It IS loss than a century since the attitude of 
the laws of England and the United States, 
and the practice of the courts in condomning 
and sentencing very ypiinc children to bar- 
barous penalties for trivinl offenses revealed 
little knowledge of tho mental Hfe of children 
and less regard for their possible reformation, 
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Through association with JiardencJ criminala 
and every form of vice during the period of 
police custody, court proceedings, and subse- 
quently in jails and prisons when under sen- 
tence, the record reads like a dcUborate attempt 
on the part of the State to manufacture crimi- 
nals. ilappiljr ft very diitcreut effort is now 
made in all civilized countries, based on a better 
understanding of the psychology of child life 
and ft better appreciation of the envh'onmcntal 
factors in fixing responsibility for crime, which 
has for its aim reformation and prevention 
rather than punishment Now every possible 
device is sought to keep the child away from the 
contaminating influences of police methods, 
criminal court procedure, jails, and prisons, ana 
to deal with juvenile delinquency through the 
educational machinery of a children's court, 
with its special juvenile probation officers, ami 
with the cooperation of parents, school authori- 
ties. and all public ami private agencies dealing 
witn ohildrcn. Only a beginning has been 
made and the change in purpose necessitates so 
many new adjustments which only time can 
bring about that doubtless much of our present 
achievement in dealing with juvenile delin- 
quents will seem to future generations to fall 
as far short of justice to the child as the record 
of the past looks dark and dreary to us. 

Character and Extent of Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Very trivial offenses may constitute 
qeliiiquorLcs;, and the present tendency in 
juvenile legislation is to enlarge the scope of the 
law in order to bring conduct that may easily 
lead to more serious crime under preventive 
and probational control. Thus the Colorado 
law includes under delinquents persons under 
sixteen years of ago charged with visiting 
saloons, jumping on moving trains, wandering 
aimlessly about the streets at night or about 
railroad yards, using vilo or obscene language, 
associating with immoral persons, as well ns 
those who violate state laws and city or village 
ordinances. Truancy is usually dealt with in 
the first instance by the truant officer or by the 
school authorities, and therefore docs not appear 
often in court cases. Eor the entire country it 
would doubtless appear numerically near the 
of the list of offenses charged against juve- 
nile delinquents. 

Owing to the varied and changing definitions 
of the law, no general or comparative .statistics 
of juvetiile crime throw any satisfactory light 
On the most frequent forms of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The following tabic gives a summary of the 
business of several of the more important and 
best organixod juvenile courts, covering the 
year 1908, ns taken from a report of Miss M. Z. 
Doty to a subcommittee of the New York Child 
Welfare Exhibit, The figures arc approximate 
and not comparable because of the different 
bases of orgamsatiou and procedure in the differ- 
ent courts, but they serve to show the aggregate 
number of children coining before these courts, 


and something as to the proliablc serious or 
trivial character of the conduct that brought 
them into court. 
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Dr. G. Stanley Hall gives a remarkable sum- 
mary of the record evidences of juvenile faults, 
immoralities, and crimes in Adolescence (Vol. I, 
oh, 6, pp, 325-410), which gives data for many 
countries and pre.sent3 many considerations of 
value concerning the nature and character 
of juvenile delinquency. In New York City 
two thirds of tlic cases brought into the 
Children's Court were technically charged 
with violation of section 720 of the penal law, 
which in effect makes playing baseball in the 
city streets or any form of aniioyancc in public 
places and on public conveyances a misde- 
meanor, The majority of eases in the children's 
courts of otlier cities which children arc sum- 
moned for, or charged with, like minor offenses, 
moro often reveal changes in the natural envi- 
ronment of the child and tlic absence of proper 
provision for tlie natural, and, under slightly 
changed conditions, harmless acts of normal 
child life rntlicr than a depraved or inherently 
orlimnal disposition. 

A recent study of delinquent oliildron 
brought to court in Chicago during the first 
ten years from June I, 1H99, when the first 
juvenile court in the United States was estab- 
lished in Chicago, to Juno 30, 1009, covered a 
total of 14,183 children, about equally dis- 
tributed over the ton years. Of these, 11,413 
were boys and 2770 wore girls. Up to 1906 the 
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court had jurisdiction only of children under 
sixtcGti years of ago, but a change in the law 
that year gave the court j urisdiction up to seven- 
teen for boys and eighteen for girls. Among 
the boys 22 per cent were fifteen years of ago, 
18.6 per cent were fourteen years, 14.6 per 
cent thirteen years, anil 13 per cent twelve years 
of nge. The largest number of girls range from 
fourteen to acvontcGn inclusive, with the maxi- 
mum per cent 26.3 at fifteen years.^ 

An analysis of the ofTenses which were the 
cause of these chUdven being brought to court 
is interesting, and shows that more than half 
of iho delinquent boys were charged with vio- 
lation of rights of property stealing from the 
railroad heads the list; stealing money 
comes second; junk, third; shop-lifting, fourth; 
breaking into empty buildings, fifth; stealing 
from parents, stealing and driving away with 
horse, motor, or bicycle, stealing gum, fruit, 
candy, or tobacco, stealing pigeons, ducks, 
stealing newspapers and miscellaneous thefts 
follow in due order). A careful study of 
these ca.scs led the investigator, Dr. Breckin- 
ridgOj to comment:^ ** Without minimizing 
the dangers into which n boy may be led, it 
seems clear that a considerable number of 
these acts arc not vicious, bvit are pcYfovmcd 
in a spirit of harmless adventure and without 
realization of their possibly serious conse- 
quences.’' 

Next after stealing, to which is credited 50,8 
per cent of the offenses, comes incorrigibility 
(21.7 per cent), disorderly conduct (16.2 per 
cent), malicious mischief (6.6 per cent), va- 
grancy (2.3 per cent), immorality (1.6 per cent), 
dependent charges, — drunkenness of parents, 
lack of care, etc, (.8 per cent), truancy (.7 
per cent), miscellaneous offenses (1.4 per cent). 
This makes the total 102 per cent. Two per 
cent represents cases counted twice; that is, 
brought into court under two different charges. 
The total number of eases brought into court 
was 11,641. 

Of the girls (2770) the offenses arc classified 
as follows: stealing (15 per cent), incorrigi- 
bility (42.8 per cent), immorality (31.4 per 
cent), disorderly conduct (6.7 per cent), ma- 
licious mischief (.2 per cent), vagrancy (.1 per 
cent), dependent charges (3.3 per cent), mis- 
ecllaiieous (.1 per cent), not reported (A per 
cent). The charge of immorality is somewhat 
different from tliat in tlio case of boys, and 
usually signifies that the girl has been going in 
bad company, or in tho street day and iiight, 
or has a bad reputation, or is staying away 
from homo in company with vicious people, is 
strongly suspected of being immoral, or is 
charged with using vulgar and ob.scenc lan- 
guage. Every effort is made to j)roteel girls 
from tho ^harge of immorality, and where tho 
evidence is not clear the offense charged is 
usually incorrigibility. 

In tho treatment of the cases just cited 
59.3 per cent of the boys and 37.5 per cent 
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of the girls were put on probation. Twenty- 
one and three tenths per cent of the boys and 
51.6 per cent of tho girls were committed to 
institutions, and 10.9 per cent of tlie boys and 
10 per cent of tho girls were cases continued 
indefinitely or dismissed, while the romnining 
cases (2.5 per cent boy a and 1,4 per cent girls) 
wore disposed of otherwise. 

Another interesting fact in connection with 
tho analysis of these Chicago cases shows that 
07.9 per cent of the boys and 79.7 per cent of 
the girla appeared in court only once in this 
ten-year period, while 86.2 per cent of the boys 
and 96.7 per cent of the girls were in court 
twice or less. 

Causes of Juvenile Delinquency. — Much 
may be inferred as to causes of juvenile delin- 
quency from what has been said ns to its char- 
acter and extent, Specific and convincing 
statistical evidence is nob available, but recent 
studies of cases that come before juvenilo 
courts in tho large cities indicate tliat environ- 
mental conditions play the largest r6le. Con- 
gestion in living quarters, the absence of play- 
grounds or any outlet for normal phj^sical ac- 
tivities of youth, inadequate or ill-adapted 
schoolsj and coinmorcialixecl amusements which 
exploit the normal desire for recreation, taken 
collectively constitute a group of onvironincntnl 
conditions which in the large city play havoc 
with tho growth and development of childhood. 

Parental ncglccfc and irresponsibility plays, 
perhaps, the second most important r6lc. 
This ill turn is attributed in part to tho long 
working day of the father, to widowhood, 
and to conditions of poverty that require tlic 
mother to bo away from lioine at work either 
for long hours or at hours wlien the eliiklron 
are free from the control or supcrvi.sion of the 
school. The juvenile court as a public agency 
to deal with delinquent and neglected eliiklron 
has been extended to cover neglect, and in many 
states, as originally in Colorado, the parent or 
parents or legal guardian who is responsiblo 
for, or by any act encourages, causes, or coii- 
tribiitea to the delinquency of the cliiltl is guilty 
of a miscicmoanor. This enables tho court to 
bring the parent into court on a charge directly 
connected with the deUnqucucy of the child, and 
by suspending sentence tlic parent can practi- 
cally be made tho agent of the court to carry 
out the sentence of the court iiiuler the sujier- 
intcndcncc and direction of the court. 

Poverty and dependence would seem to bo 
responsible for a great deal of delinquency if 
WG regard the records of tlie court ns its solo 
measure. Many ))cr.soim believiJ that children 
ought not to bo brought into court at nl! on a 
charge of {Icstitution or poverty, ami it is certnin 
that the courts are always oiiiburrasscd to know 
how to deni with such cases, which would seem 
more proporlj-' to belong either to jirivatc chari- 
ties or to officials of tho poor law than to 
juvenile courts. Definite commitments to in- 
stitutions in the case of orphan children or of 
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cliildreJi who must bo taken from their parents 
because of improper guardianship would still 
have to be settled in a court of justice^ and 
should of course be put within the Jurisdic- 
tion of a juveijilo court. 

Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency. — The 
Jxmnik Court, — Tho movement for separate 
courts for children began in Massnchiisotts in 
1869, and although measures were taken to 
secure them, no progress was madc.^ The idea 
was, however, adopted in Adelaide, South 
Australia, in 1898, and soon after this example 
was copied in Toronto. As now known, tho 
first juvenile court in the United States was or- 
ganizwl in Chicago in 1890, and is now an 
institution very generally found in tho larger 
cities of tho country, as an adjunct of their 
judicial system. It has spread as an institu- 
tion very rapidly even beyond the borders of 
the United States, and is now recognized in 
England and throughout Europe ns a distinc- 
tive American contribution to social adminis- 
trative progress. In many places, as in Now 
York City, it is grafted upon tho regular ju- 
dicial system. In Manlmttan, the New York 
Children's Court, as it is called, is known ns tho 
children's part of the second division of the 
Court of Special Sessions. Two of the judges of 
the Court of Special Sessions sit in turn, three 
months at a time, in the Children's Court, and 
it has its regular quota of court officials and 
poUce officoTs. Until recently it had no proba- 
tion officers, but agents of tlic Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children acted as 
official investigators and parole officers of tho 
court; now there are eighteen probation olTiccrs. 
The procedure of the court is that of 
the criminnl court, with slight modification 
depending upon the attitude and personality 
of the judge on the bench. This is not a good 
sample of what tho Children's Court ought to 
bo, as coucclvccl by those who regard it as a 
now device for handling children in a new way 
without necessarily implying any new legal 
principles or any radical changes in our juns- 
prudenco. 

Tho model juvenile court seeks to express a 
now attitude of society toward juvenile delin- 
quency which will make the woWaro of the child 
and the good of the State sufficient grounds on 
which to base tho ripht of the court to control 
the custody of the chdd and to permit the court, 
if necessary, to take the child from its natural 
parents or guardians, provided its welfare is 
the determining factor. The juvenile court 
tliiis becomes, not nn instrument for prosecut- 
ing a criminal, for the juvenile delinquent hence- 
forth is not to be regarded as a criminal, but 
the agent of the State for the pvivposo of pyo- 
tccting and conserving a great and fundamental 
interest of t)ic State, which is tho well-being of 
each individual child whose well-being for any 
cause is not properly safeguarded by its natural 
protectors or guardians. 

The juvenile court, organized as part of the 


administrative machinery of the government, 
can also servo to bring into effective coopera- 
tion for the better protection of the cliihf and 
tlio improvement of its surroundings through 
probation and other proper methods and court 
procedure every child-helping resource of the 
community, — parents, teachers, social worlc- 
ors, playcrounds, neighborhood centers, sottlo- 
ments, churche.s, nrnl institutions of all kinds. 
It can secure for the child a physical examina- 
tion and proper treatment for physical defects. 
It can do all of those things under the continu- 
ous and wise supervision of the court authorized 
at any time to intervene on behalf of the welfare 
of the child and exercise tho full compelling 
authority of the State. The courts of last 
resort have construed the laws creating juve- 
nile courts so as to uphold this broad exorcise 
of power on the ground that this is a power 
which has been used from earliest times by the 
English chancellors, who in some of ilio oldest 
eases held that the right to take a child from the 
custody of its parents existed where the fatlior 
ill-treated or was cruel to infant children, was 
drunken or debauched, or whose domestic rela- 
tions tended to corrupt and contaminate his 
cliildron. 

To separate the cliild oiTonder from the adult 
criminnl, to make tho court nn agency for rescue 
as well as punishment, and to bring home to tho 
parent a realizing sense of tlic great responsi- 
bility for the wvoiig-dolng of his child, and to 
avoid the necessity for commitment of chil- 
dren to jail, — are among the prime objects 
of the juvenile court. 

England through tlie Children's Act of 1909 
(see Childhood, Legislation fou thk Con- 
servation AND Protection of) has made pro- 
vision lor juvenile courts by authorizing tho 
appointment of special children's magistrates, 
and while, as yet, little progress has been made 
in providing dirfcvent rooius or buildings from 
those in which other sittings of tho court are 
held and thus giving to the juvenile court a 
distinctive character of its own, tho legal ma- 
chinery exists, and only a more liberal construc- 
tion of the act by the homo office is necessary 
to accomplish this result. 

A great deal depends on the physical ma- 
chinery of the juvenile court for its best success. 
A separate building constructed on difTerent 
architectural lines from the traditional court- 
house anil separated from the iimcliincry asso- 
ciated with police arrests and prosecuting meth- 
ods is desired. Eyoii in densely populated 
areas the impossibility of providing separate 
courts ill sufiiciont numbers to bo readily acces- 
sible for nil the children suggests the furl her 
necessity of creating some local agencies other 
than police courts for hearing niul sifting minor 
complaints, soiuling only the more serious ones 
to the children's courts. 

The existing practice in many communities 
of assigning the regular judges and using the 
regular courthouse for part lime in the work 
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of tlio children’s court may be an intcrmecUatc and Now York, have provided for state giipcrvL 

step to ail improvement on existing methods sion of probation work through a state proba- 

where there is no children’s court, but it is not to tion commission, and in this way secure more 

bo commended as a solution of the difficulties uniform and better results, 

or as a way of achieving the aims of a proper Volunteer and unpaid probation ofiicers arc 
juvenile court. The detention house, or a relied upon in some communities to perform 

place where children may be kept in custorly such work. They can bo used ns aids to public 

pending trial or investigation of their cases, or salaried officers, devoting their whole time to 

for brief periods of necessary confinement, is their professional duties. The paid proliation 

an important adjunct of the children’s court. officer serving as a^ public official under state 

and should difior ns much from the ordinary jail supervision is essential to secure tlic best results, 

as the children’s court is dilTercnt from the and the volunteer can best serve ns an aiil aiul 

regular court. The essence of juvenile court supplementary force. The expense of the pro- 

procedure, however, consists in a proper s^^stom bation system is not large^ and when considered 

of probation. in relation to the saving in the cost of maintc- 

Juvonile Probation, — The New York Pro- nance where persons arc put in jails or public 

bation Association defines probation ns a institutions, it is a real cconoin>\ . Tim Big 

means of dtsciplining and seeking to improve Brother ” movement was started in 1901 by the 

offenders without committing them to correc- Men’s Club and Bible Class of the Central 

tional institutions, This is applied both to Presbyterian Church of New York tbrough the 

children and adults in New York State, and now efforts of Mr. Ernest K. Coulter, Clerk of 

ill many jurisdictions, TJio “ fine ” system is the Children’s Court of Manhattan, to secure 

rapidly losing favor, especially ill dealing with a Protestant probation officer to look after 

children, whore the parent invariably paid tho Protestant children in the court as Jewish and 

fine and was the one punished, or the child Catholic children were being looked aftei- by rop- 

went to jail in default of payment and was rcsontatlvcs of their own religious bodies. Tho 

put under influences likely to instil or develop idea of the movement is that a man shall take 

criminal tendencies. Some method of treat- one boy, make a friend of him, and hcln him and 

incnt that will restrain children from contiiiu- his family in anyway he can, that i.s, lie" a big 

ing in evil ways and at the same time help thorn brother ” to him. Tho proper nssigiuncnt of 

to overcome bad influences and cneourago them boys from the court to the most suitable per- 

to attend school regularly, keep away from sons among volunteer big brothers, the Kecuring 

harmful places and unfit compiinions, and con- of records and reports of wlmt is (lone with the 

duct themselves with some regard for tho rights boys and the instruction and guidance of big 

of others is so universally needed, and proba- brothers demands a central organization and 

tion, properly safeguarded in a way to scoure supervision which has led to the incorporation 

appointment of effident probation officers, so of a board of directors. The cooperation of tho 

admirably meets this need, that its adoption is Y.M.C.A. and the part use of it.s plant for 

spreading rapidly. Massachusetts enacted tho big brother boys has been secured and plans 

first probation law in 1878, which for two years have been considered to organize the movement 

applied only to Boston, then to tho entire state, on a national scale, but thus far it has been cliffi- 

and both to juvenile and adult olTcnders. Illi- cult to got sufficient financinl support to test 

nois, Minnesota, and IlhodoIslaiKi were the next fully its possibilities. A woman’s auxiliary 

states to adopt probation laws in 1899, more known as tho “ Big Sisters ” has been started 

than twenty years after Massachusetts had to deal with girls. 

pointed tho way. New Jersey and Vermont Recent Legislation, — The statutes enacted 
followed in 1900, which brought the list up to in 1910 on probation, juvenile courts, adult 

six states, but by the end of another decade contributory delinquency and dependency, and 

(1910) thirty-eight .states and the District of juvenile detention homes arc cited by chapter 

Columbia applied probation to children, and anddate in the report of the New York Probation 
twenty of Um-sc states to adult offonders. Commissioners for 191 1, while similar statutes 

The principles of probation are simple, but for earlier years arc given in previous reports 

their application difficult. So much depends of that commission. In 1010 adult coiitribu- 

ou the personality of the probation officer. tory deUnquejiey laws were enacted in Vir- 

In many places such oflicers arc appointed as ginia, Rhode Island, New York, and Keiituoky, 

part of the spoils system in politics, and even while the probation system was extended or 

where, as in v(iry few oases, civil service appoint- adopted for the first tliiu^ in the District of 

ments arc made, it is difficult to secure compc- Columbia. Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 

tent persons amt to get adequate appropriations New York, Vermont, and Virginia, and statu- 

for the payutibnt of enough probation officers tory provision for detention homes was enacted 

so that cfTmient work can be done without over- in Maryland and New Jersey. H, M. L. 

burdening tho probation officer with more cases Sec CrrizuNSiiin, Education for; Cunm- 
than he can handle with due regard to the deli- hood, Lkoisuation for the Conservation 

cate nature of the work and thoroughness in its and Protection of; Humane Education; 

execution. Several states, like Massachusetts Penology, Educational Aspects op; Re- 
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FORMATORY EDUCATIONS SoCIAL JUSTICB AND 
Education; CtiiLDRRN, CRiMiNAUTy in; Edu- 
cation AND Crime; Aitbndance, Compulsory; 
Moral Education; Religious Education. 

RftteTftncea; — 

BARnETT, R. M. Treatment of Juvenile Offoiidera; 
with StatiBtics of thoir Numbers. Jour. Royal 
Stato Society^ pp. 183-201. (London, 11100.) 

BAimowa, 3. L OniWrcrt’s Cowria in U»o (/niied Sloles. 
Their Origint Dcvcloj)menl and RmtUs. (Wnah- 
ingtoni inO'i.) 

Burns, A, Relation of Playsrounds to Juvenilo 
Deliuc^ucuey. Proc, Second Atinuaf Pfai/ffround 
Congte&St pp. 105-170. (Now York, 1908.) 

Bheckiniudqb, S, P., and Adhoti’, Eumi. The De- 
linquent Child and the Home. A Study of the Casee 
in the CAicoffo Juvenile Court during the first Ten 
Years of its History. Kusaoll Sago Foundation 
Publications. (New York, 1012.) 

Denver Juvenilo Court. Problem of the Children and 
lioio the Slate of Colorado , Cares for them, (Don- 
voT, 190 <i,) 

Grossmann, M. R, E. Career of the Child iCriminalily 
in Children), pp. 298-321. (Boston, 1011.) 

Hall, G. S. Adolescence, Vol, 1, CImp. 6 on Juve- 
nilo Faults, Immoralities, and Crimea, pp. 326 
410. (New York, 1908.) 

Hart, H. H., and others. Preventive Treatment of 
Hegkcled Children. Rnsacll Sago Foundation, 4 
vols. on Correction and Prevention ^ Vol. IV, 
pp. 419. (New York, 1910.) 

Haiit, H. II. (editor), Jxmnile Court Laws in the 
United Slates Summarized, RubscU Sago Founda- 
tion, (Now York, 1910.) 

Udulky, T. D. (eoYnpUer), Oripin of Ihe Illinois Juiuc- 
71 dc Court Law. (Chiengo, 1007.) 

Lokninu, Edgar. Dio XHininalitilt dcr Jugend und 
die ZwangserziclHing in Deutschland, fldwh. der 
Slaalswissenschaften^ Vol. VUI, pp. 1138, 1142. 
(Jena, 1911.) 

Maok, J. W. Juvenilo Court, Addrea-ses on, American 
Bar As8*n. Proceedings, 1009; Minnesota liar 
Ass'n., Apr. 2, 1907. 

The Law and Ibo OhUd, Survey, Fob. 6, 1910. 

Tho State and tho Child, Proc. N.Y. Academy of 
Political Science, July, 1011. (Judge Mack’s 
papers give clear presentation or philanthropic 
and legal aapecta. of iuvenUe courta and the 
treatment of juvenile offenders.) 

Mangold, G. B, Child Problems, Bk. IV. (Now 
York, 1910.) 

MonniBON, W. D. Juvenile Offenders. (New York, 1897.) 

Prisoners and Juvenilo DdinQuent.s in Instituliona, 
1904. Special Census Report. (Wnsliington, 19070 

Reform of tho Criminal Law and Procedure, UI, 
Treatment of Juvenilo Delinquency, pp, 670-706. 
Proceedings oS Academy of Poiiticnl Beienco (N.Y.), 
Vol. I, No. 4, July, 1911. 

Russell, C. E. B., and RiunY, L. M. The Making of 
the Criminal. Valuable for foreign laws and ineth- 
oda of tcoatmont of juvenilo oKondeva. (Now 
York, 1000.) 

Snedden, D, S. Afhnum/rafton and Educational IFarA; 
of American Juvenile^ Reform Schools, Teaohors 
Collcgo .Serlos Contrilmtiona to Education, No, 
12. (Now York, 1907.) 

Survey, The. Ten Years of tho Juvenilo Court. Vol, 
XXni, No, 19, Feb. .6, 19 1(). See also spociiil 
issues iinfler tltlo of Charities and the Commons, 
Vol. X-UL No. 15, Jan. 7, 1995; VoL XI, No. 19, 
Nov, 7, 1903, on Campaign for Childhood; Issuo 
of Sept. 20, 1902, pp. 261-284, on Probation and 
its Problems. 

Travis, 1\ The Yoimg Malefactor. A Sliuly in 
Juvenile Delinquency, its Causes and Treatment. 
(New York, 1908.) 

AVeill, Chas, P. Juvenile Delinquency and its 7?cfa(ion 
to Employment. Report on condition of Women 
and Obihl Wage-earners in tho United States. 
Prepared under Direction of United States Comr. 
of Labor, (Washington, 1911.) 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE^ KALAMAZOO, 
MICH. — A coeducational institution, char- 
tered ag tho Michigan and Huron Insti, 
tute, in 1833, and later changed to tho 
Kalamazoo Literary Institute. For a few 
years loUowmg 1BH7 U\d sekool was affiliated 
with the University of Michigan. In Feb- 
ruary, 1855, the institution was chartered ns a 
college. Women were, from the fir.st, admitted 
on equal terms with men, A theological sem- 
inary originally planned was early abandoned. 
Tho Hoard of Trustees is a RcILperpotunilng 
body of thirty-six, eiceted in three classes, one 
class being chosen each year to serve three years. 
There arc no fratcrnitie.s. Presidents of Khla- 
mar.oo College have hcon : the llev, J. A . H, Steue, 
1855-1863; John M. Gregory, 18G4-1807 ; the Rev. 
Kendall Brooks, 1808-1887; the Rev. Monson H. 
Wilcox, 1887-1891 ; Theodore Nelson, 1 891 -’1892; 
and Arthur Gaylord Slocum, 1892. The institu- 
tion maintains undergraduate courses leading 
to the bachelor’s degrees in arts, and science; 
the entrance requirements nro mtcon units. 
The degree of A.M, is given for one year’s 
graduate study in rc.sidcncc. Grounds, build- 
ings, and equipment arc valued at S142,000, 
The productive endowment i.s $-160,000, yielding 
an annual income of 822,000. There are (1912) 
thirteen members of the instructing staff. The 
enrollment, in 19U-1912 was 180. C. G. 

KANSAS CITY UNIVERSITY, KANSAS 
CITY, KAN. — A coeducational institution 
established in 1890 under tho auspices of tho 
Methodist Protestant Chu reh. It i ncludes Mntlier 
college, college of theology, college ^ of niusic, 
Kansas City Normal School, WilsonHigh School, 
school of elocution and oratory and Kansas 
City Hahnemann Medical College . Students 
are admitted on meeting the entrance require- 
ments of fifteen units. The elegreea of A.B., 
B.S,, Ph.D., and ILL. arc conferred. The 
degree of R.D. is conferred in the theological 
department, for which the entrance require- 
ment is the A.B degree, Tho faculty con- 
sists of fifty-six members, of whom forty have 
the rank of full professor. In 1010-1911 the 
enrollment of students was 446, of whom 
thirty were in the college, sixty-eight in medi- 
cine, and thirteen in theology, Tho faculty 
consists of fifty-six member.s. 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, MANHATTAN, KAN. —An institu- 
tion organized in 1863 ns a result of tlie Morrill 
Land-Grant Act of Congress of 1802, and by tho 
donation to the state of the grounds, buildings, 
and equipment of Bluemont Central College, 
founded in 1858. The collcgo offers facilities 
for a liberal or a technical education. The 
faculties include 18G^ professors, instructors, 
and assistants, organized into four divisions 
or schools, viz. IDiviaiQu of (IleuQral Science^ 
Division of Agriculture, Division of Mochnnio 
Arts, and Division of Homo Economics. Four- 
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teen four-year courses, each leading to a degree, three teachers and an inspector were to he 
nvc ofYerea in the several cli visions. Graduate elected for one-year terms. During 1801 
courses lead to the master’s degree. Prepara- reports show that the scliools in existence were 
tory courses are offered, and also short courses mostly subscription sciiools or j}rivate cfiter- 
of twelve to four weeks each, in agriculture, prises; no state aid was grunted that year and 
dairying, and domestic science, A department only twelve counties made any returns as to 
of college extension oinplo^KS a staff of fifteen schools. A law nrovidhig for a stale one mill 
specialists, who devote their whole lime to ex- tax was enacted in 1861. In 1862 reports 
tension work consisting of lectui'C.s, farmers’ from twenty-eight counties were received, 
institulcs, social center work, rural cclu cation, Between IS65 nnd ISGO as many as eighteen 
Gorrcspondciico courses, and highway, bridge, iinivorsitios and ten colleges wore charterccl 
and drainage engineering. An agricultural by the legislature, only throe of which siir- 
experiment station with a central station at vived, two of tho three becoming state insti- 
ihe college and four branches had an annual tutions. 

budget for 1011 of 8102,500. ^ An engineering In the constitution of 1869 dermite provision 
e.xporiinDnt station conducts investigations of was made for a Slnto Superintendent of PubJic 
engineering problems. The campus consists Instruction and for county superintendents; 
of 160 acres, and tho experimental farms of for the preservation of tlio school lands and for 
5130 acres. The college has twenty buildings a board of .school fund commissioners; and 
devoted to instruction and laboratory pur- for the establishment of a state university 
poses. The library contains 00,000 volumes, and the preservation of its funds. The cduca- 
Thc total budget for 1011 amounts to $563,000. tional provisions of tlie 1869 constitution have 
Tho enrollment of resident students for 1010- remained unchanged to the present time, 
1911 was 2407. After tho settlcmont of the slavery difticiiUics, 

the eastern portion of the state began to fill \\}\ 
ICANSAS, STATE OF, — First organized and the increase in population was still more 
by Congress as a separate territory in 1854, rapid after tho close of the Civil War. Tho 
and admitted to the Union as the thirty-fourth number of original school districts in 1805 
state in 1861. It is located in the north was 222; in 1860 it w^as 986; and in 1870 it was 
central division, and has a land area of 2008. In 18G3 the first tcaeheiV institute was 
81,700 square miles. In size it is about the held, and the State Teachers’ Association was 
same as that of Minnesota and one third larger organized. In 1803 Lawrence University, char- 
tlmn all the New England states. For admin- tcred in 1859, became the State University of 
istrativc purposes the state is divided into Kansas Jilucinont College, chartered in 

counties, and these in turn into cities and 1868, became the Kansas State Agricultural 
school districts. In 1910 Kansas had a popu- College and the hill establishing a state 
lation of 1,690,049 ami a density of population normal school was signed. In 1804 the i>ssu- 
of 20,7 per square mile. ance of bonds for school buildings was first 

Educational History. — The Jesuits were the authorized, and the State Superintendent was 
first teachers in tho territory, opening schools directed to hold a teachers’ institute in each 
at a number of places for the instruction and senatorial district in the state. In 1868 the 
conversion of the Indians. A white school holding of^ teachers’ institutes was changed 

was opened at what is now Kansas City, in from one in each senatorial to one in each 
1844, but the school which is usually regarded judicial district. In 1869 the examination of 
ag marking the beginning of free schools in teachers was taken from the county superiu- 
Kansas was opened at Lawrence in 1855. tendents and given to a county board of 

Four constitutions wore prepared by differ- examiners of three, of which tlie county supor- 

ent parties and conventions, viz, in 1855, 1857, intendent was the chairman. In 1870 a 

1858, and 1859. The constitution of 1859 district tax for library purposes was authorized, 

was finally accepted by Congress on the admis- In 1S70 a second norma! school was estab- 
sion of the state. In each of the four constitu- lished at Leavenworth: in 1872 one wim cstab- 
tiona, provision was made for a state sj^stem lished for colored sluclcnts in connection with 
of education, and somewhat similar provisions Quindaro University; and in 1874 a tliird 
with reference to education were eontaiiicd in school was established at Concordia, In 1876 
each of the four. In 1855 school trustees wore the api^ropriaiions for all schools were cut off, 
required to report to tho Secretary of State. and till but the one at Kmjiorla were tlefiiiitoly 
In 1857 a territorial superintendent of aiiandoncd, The land endow ment saved ,Ein- 
schools was appointed to look after the school poria, aiul appropriations for it were resumed 
jarids, tiiough little was done towar<l the open- a few years later. In J873 tJic State Board of 
ing of schools before 1859. In 1858 county Education was created and given power to 
auperintendents wore provided for, but tho examine teachers for slate certificates. In 
office was abolished the next year. In ISfiO 1877 a four- weeks tcaciiers’ institute was made 
township trustees were directed to divide their obligatory in each county, and tho control 
towiishipa into districts and the district system of the institute was transferred, in part, to 
was definitely established. For each district the county superintendent. About 1870 tho 
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movcmeat for public high schools began, and 
ill 1885 the State University abandoned its 
preparatory department, after which the devel- 
opment of high schools was rapid. In 1897 a 
state textbook commission was provided for; 
in 1899 high school books and school supplies 
were also to bo adopted; and in 1901 it was 
made unlawful for any one to offer to soli to 
trustees - any book, man, chart, or piece of 
apparatus not approved by the commission 
and having a minimuiu price fixed by them. 

In 1003 an cflicient compulsory education 
law was enacted, and an extra tax for indus- 
trial training authorized. In 1905 the State 
Board of Education was given power to pre- 
scribe a course of study for the schools of the 
state; a good child labor law was enacted; 
and a tax for county high schools was provided. 
In 1907 educational requirements for the office 
of county superintendent were added. 

In 1909 normal training in high Bchools and 
academics was provided for, and $50,000 state 
aid voted for tins purpose; the school land laws 
wore revised; the Barnes high school law 
validated, and provision wa« made to license 
business colleges to canvass for .students in the 
counties. The legislation of 1911 was the 
most important enacted by any legislature. 
The minimum term was raised from five to 
seven montlis, and state aid granted to weak 
disiriots; the standards for certification were 
to be increased gradually, and the Slate Board 
of Education given power to name and to in- 
crease requirements; conaoliclaiion of districts, 
and the provision of transportation were inado 
easier; city boards of education were reduced 
in number, and made elective at large; town- 
ship liigh schools were authorhed; the Jiigh 
school normal training law of 1909 was extended 
and grants for agricultural instruction added; 
free high school tuition for rural pupils was 
providecl; joint county institutes were per- 
mitted; and the salaries of county superin- 
tendents were materially increased. 

Present School System, — At the head of 
the school system of the state is a State Super- 
intendent of Public Instnietioii, a State Board 
of Ediicution, a Board of School Fund Com- 
missioners, and a School Textbook Commis- 
sion. The State Supcriuteiulcnt is elected by 
the people for two-year terms, lie has general 
supervision and management of the educa- 
tional interests of the state; give.s official 
opinions to the county superintendents; pre- 
pares all blanks and forms, and edits the school 
laws biennially; visits each county bicimially, 
and makes a i)iennial report to Iho Governor; 
apportions the school fund to the counties; 
and advises witli the county superintendents 
as to the time and place of holding their normal 
institutes, and the selection of an institute 
conductor. The State Board of Education 
consists of the State Superintendent, the Chan- 
cellor of the UnivcTsity of Kansas, the President 
of the State Agricultural College, the President 


of tho State Normal School, and three school- 
men, appointed by tho Governor with the con- 
sent of the Senate and for two-year terms. Tins 
Board meets at its owi\ pleasure, and its chief 
function is to prepare unib)rm oxmni nation 
questions for use in the county examinations; 
to examine teachers for state certificates and 
stale diplomas; to approve colleges and normal 
schools, both within and without the state, 
and place them on tho accredited list for the 
exemption of their graduates from all or part 
of the .state examinations; and to proscribe 
standards for the certification of kintfcrgnrten 
and manual training teachers, aiul to prescribe 
the course of instruction in manual training 
schools, 

Tho State Superintendent togotlior with the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney-General 
constitute the Board of Com miss iouers for the 
management and iik vestment of the state per- 
manent school fund, the normal scliool fund, 
and the university fund. The State Superin- 
tendent is Secretary of tlm Board. All school 
districts issuing l)on(l8 must first offer them at 
par to the Commission, thus insuring that all 
the school fuiuis may be kept safely invested 
all the time. 

The School Textbook Commis.sion con.sists 
of tho Suporiatendent of Public Instruction, 
cx ojjkiOj us chairman, and eight persons, 
appointed l)y the Governor for four-year terms, 
the Senate approving, and not more tlmn fivo 
from the ranks of any one political parly. 
TliLs Commission adopts a uniform sorie.s of 
textbooks for tlic elementary and liigli schools 
of the state, and fixo.s the price at winch they 
may be sohl. Maps, charts, globes, and appa- 
ratus must be similarly adopted and a minimum 
price fixed. Any city, town, or district may 
vote to furnish free books to its pupils, but the 
use of the adopted books is made obligatory 
upon all. 

For each county there is a county .superin- 
tendent, elected hjr the people for two-year 
terms. He is required to visit achools; keep 
detailed records of many kinds; make quarterly 
and annual reports to tho State Superintendent; 
apportion the school moneys to the districts; 
determine and change school district line.s, and 
discontinue depopulated dislriets; liold an 
annual normal institute of four weeks in length; 
divide his county into from one to five truancy 
districts and Jiominuto a truant officer for 
cttcii to the county eotnmissioiiers; to open 
schools, cmj)loy teachers, and levy a school tux 
sufficient to maintain five montim of school in 
case school directors biil or refuse? to do so; 
aiul to act as agent and supervisor of tin? orphan 
and reform scliool pupils iiulentiircd in liis 
county, visilinK each twice a year and report- 
ing as to their condition and progrc.s.s. For 
Ids services he receives a salary of frojn SOOO 
to $1800 a year, varying with the school popu- 
lation of his county. The county superin- 
tendent together with two competent persons, 
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holding liigh-grndc teachers’ ccrUficatcs and 
appointed by him, const ilute the county 
board of examiners. Thin hoartl conducts 
quarterly examinations, using questions pre- 
pared by the State Board of Education, and 
grants four gradc.s of county teachers’ certifi- 
cates. Cities of the first and second olas.s are 
exempt from the county examinations, and 
any school district employing ton or moro 
teachers may have its own board of exannnci'S 
and cxnniiuo its own teachers. Holders of 
state certificates and normal school certificates 
are exempt from such local examinations,^ 

The counties are divided into school districts, 
each having a district board, consisting of a 
director, a clerk, and a treasurer, each elected 
for three- year terms. Cities having a popula- 
tion of 16,000 or over constitute cities of tho 
first class and arc governed by boards of edu- 
cation of six memi)crs elected at large. Cities 
of from 2000 to 15,000 population consti- 
tute cities of the second class, and arc governed 
by boards of education of six members also 
elected at large. Cities of 260 to 2000 people 
constitute cities of the third class, but, unless 
provided for by special law, these are governed 
as school districts. The treasurer of llie board 
has charge of the money of tho district or city, 
and the clerk keeps all records and makes an 
annual report to the school meeting niul to tho 
county superintendent. An annual school 
meeting is provided for, and its powers act 
forth. Tho annual meeting of tho district may 
by vote, if tho county superintendent opnours, 
discontinue its schools, and pay an adjoining 
district to tcaoh its pupils for one or moro 
years, and still rotain its integrity as a dis- 
trict; or it may vote to annex tho district 
to an adjoining district or city, or to con- 
solidate its schools with those of one or moro 
other districts. 

School Support. — The state originally^ re- 
ceived tlio sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections 
(2,801,300 acres) for common schools; two 
townships (46,080 acres) for a university; 
00,000 acres for an agricultural and mechanical 
college; and 30,380 acres of salt lands for a 
normal school. The common school lands 
have been sold and a permanent common school 
fund of S8,50Q,000 has been built up. So large 
is the number of scJiool children in Kansas that 
the income from this fund is worth only about 
ninety cents per census pupil, five to twenty- 
one years of age, per year. It is apportioned 
to tlic counties and from tho counties to tho 
districls somi annually on this basis. Tho 
one-mill state tax enacted in 1861 was later re- 
pealed. Strong clTorts have been made within 
the last ten years to secure a now state school 
tax, but so far they have been unsuccessful. 
Tho university lands have produced an endow- 
ment of $145,000; tho agricultural col lego 
lands, $600^00; and tho normal school lands, 
$270,000. The chief reliance of tho schools 
is on local taxation, which may go up to 4^ 


mills. District boards must levy up to that 
rate if necessary to maintain a seven months’ 
school. Cities may also levy local taxes for 
schools up to 6 mills if of tho first clnas, 0 mills 
if of the second class. All cities and districts 
may, in addition, levy a tax of from i to 1 mill 
for industrial training, and i to 2 mills addi- 
tional for library purposes. About 85 per cent 
of the total ex^miuUlurc for education comes 
from local district taxation. 

Educational Conditions. — Of the total 
population, about 95 per cent are white and 
90 per cent arc native born. The foreign born 
are largely English, German, and Swedish. 
There are few cities in tho state, and about 
75 per cent of the total population live in 
rural districts. 

Since 1903 tho state has had a good com- 
pulsory attendance law, and since 1906 a good 
child labor law. Each county is divided into 
from one to five truancy districts, and a truant 
officer is appointed to see that the law is en- 
forced. Cities Conn iudopendent truancy dis- 
tricts, In 1900 Kansas stood third in tho 
percentage of literates (2.9 per cent) in the 
total population, Iowa and Nebraska alone 
having less. The estimated value of the school 
property of Kansas is $18,000,000, or an 
average of about $1900 for each schoolhouso in 
the state. Since 1903 the state has offered aid 
for industrial instruction (manual training and 
domestic science), duplicating any amount 
raised and expended up to $250 a year in each 
place. Separate schools for the colored race 
aro not permitted except in the cities of tho 
first class and the high school at Kansas City, 
Kan,, but a recent report of tho State Super- 
intendent recommends such change in the law 
as will permit of their establishment, 

Teachers and Training. — About one fourth 
of the teacKuig force cacli year is composed of 
incxporienccd teachers, and about 80 per cent 
arc teaching on second and tliird grade county 
certificates. About 6 per cent aro normal 
graduates. For the training of these, and tho 
improvement of those in service, a teachers’ 
normal institute, of not less than four weeks’ 
duration, must be held in each county each year. 
Adjacent counties may combine for a union insti- 
tute. The time and place of holding tho institute, 
as well as the institute conductors to bo em- 
ployed, must be approved by the state superin- 
tondont, and all conductors must be certificated 
for the work by tho State Board of Education. 
A Stato Teachers’ Heading Circle, under tho 
direction of a board chosen by the county super- 
intendents’ section of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation and with the Stato SupcrintGiident as 
cx QjUiciQ Chairman of tho Board, outUnea a 
course of reading each year for tho teachers of 
tho statCj and all examinations for state teach- 
ers' certificates must include reading circle 
work as one of the examination subjects. For 
the training of now teachers, the stato main- 
tains three normal scliools, and has made ex- 
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tensive provision for normal training classes in 
the higli school of the state, with annual state 
aid. , , , , 

Secondary Education. ~ The law provides 
for three kinds of high schools, — district, 
union, and county. Cities and single districts 
may cslaV>lial\ a high sehool foy their own cliiU 
dren, which must bo maintained out of the 
ordinary district funds. Counties may estab- 
lish county high schools for all the chiklron of 
the county, by election and majority vote, and 
levy a special county high school tax up to six 
mills for the support of the same. Any two or 
more school districts may vote to unite to form 
a union for the purposes of providing higher 
instruction, in which case each district main- 
tains its separate schools and the union district 
is a separate superimposed district, with power 
to levy regular district taxes, but the share 
paid by each district is in proportion to the 
number of children attending the union dis- 
trict, The support of all high schools is by 
local taxation, except that, since 1005, any 
county not maintaining a county high school 
may vote to levy a general county high school 
tax of from one fourth to three mills on all 
county property except that cities of 10,000 iu- 
haliitants or over are exempt, and to apportion 
the proceeds of such tax pro rata among the 
different high schools of the county in propor- 
tion to- the average daily attendance in each. 
Pupils ill lion- high school districts in the poorer 
counties are ]>rovided with free tuition in ad- 
jacent high schools. State aid is granted for 
normal training classes (§500) with $260 addi- 
tional if they also offer courses in agriculture and 
domestic .science. 

Higher and Special Education. — The Uni- 
versity of Kansas opened in 1860, and 

the Slate Agricultural College opened in 
1803, are the two higher instiUitions maintained 
by the state. In addition to these two state 
institutions, eighteen denominational colleges 
offer higher education within the state. 


COLLEQC 

Location Opened 

CoNTnot. 

For 

lUgblarnl UnWcTBiiy 
Dnkcr OjUoro 

UvaWfvnd 
Haul win 

1857 

ISdS 

Pioftb. 

M. E. 

Rolh am a 
Both sexes 

St. nenodieVs Cot- 

ICRO 

Ottawa College 

Atchison 

IS58 

U. C. 

Moil 

Ottawn 

1806 

Inapt. 

noth sexes 

WaahLura 

Topeka 

1806 


Both sexes 

St. Mary's 

St, Mary’s 

180(1 

Men 

Itcthany 

Emporia 

Lindsborg 

1881 

Liith. 

Roth sexes 

Kmporia 

1888 

Vresb. 

Doth sexes 

Knneas Wesley an 

Saiina 

1880 

M. E. 

Roth sexes 

Uiiivorelty 





Son tU west Kansas 
Col lego 

Midlonu College 

Winfield 

1880 

M. E. 

Doth sexes 

Atchison 

1887 

Luth. 

Roth sexes 

Cooper College 

Sterling 

1887 

U. Pres. 

Roth sexes 

Fairmoimt College 

Wirhita 

I8DZ 

Cong. 

Roth sexes 

St. John's I.tithornn 

WinfloUl 

1803 

Luth. 

Alcn 

Kansas City Unl- 

Knnsas 

1800 

Meth. 

Rotli sexes 

veraUy 

City 


Prol. 


McPherson Collogo 

McPiiei-son 

1807 

Gcr. 

Both sexes 



Hai>t. 


Priemla University 

Wichita 

180.8 

Friends 

Roth 80X08 

Camiibcll Col lego 

I lot ton 

t003 

u.n. 

J}oth sexes 


Since 1809, the state has made special appro- 
priations for the partial support of Western 
University at Qiiindaro, an institution founded 
for freedmen before the days of emancipa- 
tion. The Governor also appoints a majority 
of its Board of Trustees, thus virtually making 
it a state normal, agricultural, lucchanical. 
and domestic science school for the coloreil 
race. The state has similarly practically 
adopted the Topeka Industrial and Educa- 
tional Institute, a western Tuskegee, ami 
makes small annual appropriations for its 
partial support. The state also maintains the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Homo at Atehisonj the 
State School for the Deaf at Olathe ] the State 
School for the Blind at Kansas City, Kan.: 
tlie Boys’ Industrial School at Topeka; and 
the Kansas Industrial School for Girls at 
Beloit. E. P. 0. 

R«(efence5 : — 

A Columbian History of Educalion in Kansas^ compiled 
by Kansart Educutora. (To]>oka, 1893.) 

Blackmah, Fiunk W, Higher Education in KnneaB. 
Circ Inf, IJ.S, Iim\ lOOO, No, 2. (Waahlng- 

to». 1900.) 

Constitutions of Kaiisaa, 1856. 1857, 1868, 1869. 

/.aiiJs Rdating to the Common Schools of Kansas* 1011 ed, 
fiepis. Siipt. Putt. Instr. JConsas, annual 18(11-1870; hU 
ciminl, 1877-1878 to date. Tho First IMoii. Kept., 
1877-1878, pi>. 34-42, contains an outUno of tho 
history of education in ICaiiaas from 1864 to 1870. 

KANSAS, STATE UNIVERSITY OF, LAW- 
RENCE, KAN, — A coeducational inatitution 
forming part of tho free public school system 
of the state, and established by act of legisla- 
ture in 1804. Seventy- two sections of land 
Imd already been set apart for thednirpose by 
Act of CongrasB in 1861. The institution was 
opened at Lawrence, tlio citizens of which 
provided the first building, in 1806. The law 
school was opened in 1878; tho school of phar- 
macy in 1885; the school of engineering in 
1891; in 1896 the graduate school was organ- 
ized; and in 1809 a full school of medicine 
was instituted; in 1909 the school of education 
and division of university extension were 
acldod. 

The government of the University is vested 
in a board of seven regents, six of wlioin are 
appointed by the Governor and’ who hold 
oflieo for four years. The departments of 
instruction of tho University are as follows: 
graduate, college, fine arts, law, pharmacy, 
medicine, summer session, education, univer- 
sity extension. Tho entrance requirements 
arc fifteen units except in the medical school, 
where two years of college work arc required, 
and in the law school, where, after 1012, one 
year of college work will bo necessary, AH the 
departments offer four-year courses leading to 
their appropriate degrees, except the law school, 
whore only a three-year course is given leading 
to the LL.B. Advanced degrees, including 
A.M., M,S., and the Ph.D., are conferred for 
work in residence, Tho total registration in 
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1010-1911 was 2308, The teaching staff con- standing to physical geography and an thro- 
aists of 170 professors and 05 instructors and pology, despite his lack of travel His^ active 
assistants, teaching ceased in 1790, owing to the infirmi- 

tica of ago. By the exercise of strong will ho 
KANSAS WESLEYAN ITNIVERSITY, overcamo the physical weakness of his yenfch, 
SALINA, KAN. — A coc<luoationnl institution and by regulating his daily life by principles he 
founded in 1886 under the auspices of the fasluoiiod a character that is one of the noblest 
Northwest Kansas Coafcrenco of the Methodist models of self-education. 

Episcopal Church. Academic, collegiate, nor- Before Kmjt became the author of the rovo- 
mnl, musical, commercial, and oratorical de- lutionavy critical philosophy, his mental de- 
partments arc maintained. Candidates aro vclopmeiit carried him through several intcr- 

adinitted on about eight points of high school csting phases. Equipped as a student with the 

work. On completion of the aj)propriato Lcibnitz-Wolfllan philosophy,^ ho turned bis 

courses the dogriics of A.B,, Ph.B., and B.S. attention to the more scientific problems of 

arc granted. The faculty consists of forty- tho material universe. Ho held to the unity of 

three members, tho physical world, advocated a mecliniiicnl 

dynamism for the explanation of its phenomena, 
KANT, IMMANUEL (1724r'1804). — The elaborated the nebular hypothesis to account 

most important and commanding figure in tho for its origin, and gave forcsimdo wings of the 

development of later modern culture, and the conception of evolution (A General Natural 

author of the intellectual and moral revolution History and Theory of the IJeave7iSf 1755). 

which brought forward and fashioned a radical These years were succeeded by a period of rather 

conception of the significance of humanity, ^uiet and uncertain empiricism in which the 

Ho was born of humble parentage in K6nigs- influence of Hume and Rousseau seemed to 

berg, Germany. The advantages that came to impress him. The Dreams of a Spirit-Scer 

him in youth through his education duringeight ezplamed by (he Dreams of Melaphysm (176G), 
years in the Collegium Fredcricia^ium were due was written apparently to show the impossi- 
to tho^ devotion and wisdom of his mother, tho bility of knowledge beyond experience, 
material assistance of a maternal uncle, and tho In 1769 n great light” came to him which 

belief in his ability by the family pastor, F. A, brought out clearly the contrast between na- 

Schultz, who was also a lender in tho movement turo (to be explained by causality), and spirit 

known as Pietism. Despite his poverty, ho (whose essence is to be found in morality and 

completed a course at the university in his religion). In his inaugural dissertation, On 

na fci VC city (17<10-l 746), in tending, as sometimes the Forms and Frinciples of the Sermwtes and 

supposed, to prepare himself for the Ohurcli. Ihc Iniclleetml IPorWs (1770), he had advanced 

This alleged purpose waned as he passed on in so far ns to see that physical science and 

tho acquisition of culture in many fields under philosophical idealism are but two aspects of 

tho influence of Knutson and Teske, professoi’s knowledge nml reality which Ijuman experience 

of philosophy and physics, respectively. Tho unifies. In a letter to Ilorji (1772) there is the 

following nine years were passed as a tutor in first definite intimation of the settling of tho 

several families near Kfinigsberg, and brought real problem that ho tried to solve. Then fol- 

to him valuable por-sonal and pedagogical oxporj- lo\vod the siJcjit and lonely years of refiection 

cnees, wliicli resulted in the Criiique of Pure Peason 

In 1755 Kant returned to the university, (1781) and marked the beginning of tho philo- 

aiid, qualifying as a private lecturer in mnthe- sophical revolution that is still in progress. The 

matics, physics, and philoso])hy, was destined new method of " criticism ” shows the posai- 

to pass over forty years as an eminent teacher bility of experience and science by; discovering 

in this one institution. His .six years’ service the a 'priori forms of space and time and the 

as a librarian in the castle library after 1766 tAvelve eategorioa possessed by reason, and by 

enabled him to expand his acquaintance with establishing the principle of human sclf-con- 

literaturo in all its branches. Having earlier sciousness as the maker of nature and the uni- 

declined the vacant chair of poetry, ho was pro- ficr of experience. The subjective and syn- 

moted in 1770 to the professorship of logic and thetic basis of all truth of nature was made a 

metaphysics. His brilliant and popular Icc- basis for the objective and metaphysical value of 

tures covered a wide range of subjects, as was morality as expressed in tho ” categoncal im- 

then the custom of members of the philosophical perativo ” of tho Criiique of Pradical lieasoix 

faculty. Arnold Fs inquiry into the range and (1788). Tho systematic rounding of his think- 

repetiiion of Kant’s lectures is in itself an inter- ing was reached in the flesthetical and tolcologi- 

osting sketch of lus versatifity. Ho lectured cal principles of the Criiique of Jmlymeni 

on logic 54 semesters, metaphysics 40, physical (1790). The completcno.ss of his attack on the 

geography 40, moral philosophy 28, an thro- ])roblem of ihc unity of experience appears 

pology 24, theoretical phy.sics 20, mathematics from tho attempted harmonization of the three 

10, natural right 12, encyclopedia of philos- Critiques by giving a psychoiegical foundation 

ophy 11. pedagogy 4, besides on a number of to the first in intellect, to the second in will, 

other subjects. He created and gave academic and to tho third in the feelings. His service to 
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philosophy bocamc a harmonization of ration- 
al ism and empiricism, of dogmatism and 
skepticism in the method and results of “ critt- 
nmkin^ possible the mdicaJ develop- 
mont of idealistic philosophy which greeted 
Germany within a decade after his death. 

The influence of tho critical philosophy grew 
slowly The less than thirty publications on 
it after three years grew to one hundred and 
fifty in five yoara, and fell but little short of 
three thousand booksj pamphlets, and articles 
by 1804. Kant became tho center of a contend- 
ing mass of friends and foes. An anonymous 
philosophical book (by Fichte, 1794) was im- 
racdUtcly attributed to him. Three years 
jatcr Feder, who in an early review of the first 
Critique called him a Borkeleian and thus drew 
from Kant the Prolego me^ia lo Every Future 
Mctap%fiics that can appear as iScicnce (1783) 
and eventually the famous second edition of 
the Critique (1787), was on his own adinis.sion 
literally forced out of his chair of philosophy 
at Gottingen becauso he could not seem to 
understand the KQnigsberg plnlosophor. Im- 
portant additional writings of Kant are: Idea 
of a Universal History ^ etc. (1784), Fundamen- 
fot Princfpfea of tho Mcfaphysics o/ Morah and 
Metaphysical Foundations of the Natural Sci'^ 
ence (1786), Beligion wUhin the Liiniis of Mere 
lieason (1793), Phe Metaphysics of Ethics 
(1797), Anthropoioyy with /Reference to Prop- 
matic Ends (1798), Logic (1800), Physical 
Geography (1802), and On Pedagogy^ (1803), 
the last three being edited by two of his pupils. 

KanVa contributions to education^ ac a prac- 
tice and a theory arc to be sought in his long 
career as an effective teacher of the leaders o? 
his country, his writings bearing directly on the 
subject, and tho iinmoasurablo influence of his 
epistemological and ethical thinking upon tho 
cultural and technical thought of Ids own and 
suoccecling ages. In later years ho modestly 
doubted tho value of his early efforts as a teacher 
of children, saying, ** there could never have been 
a worse tutor in the world than himself, because 
he could not even apply those pedagogical rules 
which he knew.** As an academic teacher he 
licld his chief end to be "to promote right 
opinions, and to inculcate fixed principles in 
minds of native excellence, in order to afford 
the only proper direction to the development of 
talent.^' His high ideal demanded that stu- 
dents should he taught how to think, rather 
than given mere information. The famous 
tribute of Herder in 1792 to his teacher of thirty 
years before shows the rare command of knowl- 
cclgo^ (" nothing worth knowing was indifferent 
to him tho well-developed technique of in- 
struction, and Iho offoctivo guidance of liberty 
in thinking which made Kant the great teacher. 

Owing to an old university rule, which re- 
quired of ono of tho professors public lectures 
on the subject two hours a week, Kant’s formal 
attention to education was given chiefly in his 
lectures on pedagogy throughout four semesters 


between 1776 and 1787, This material, winch 
never received systematic hainUing, was edited 
by llink and published as Ueber Padagogih 
(1803). It has since apjioarcd in sovernl CJer- 
man editions, and in one French and two Eng- 
lish translations, Kant's interest in education 
as a topic for rcfloclion probably awakened dur- 
ing the early years when Montaigne was a fa- 
vorite aiitJior and Rousseau’S writings riveted 
his attention, and continued to the end of his 
active career. He treated directly, however, of 
only a few questions in education, lie drew 
chiefly on the momorios of his own experiences 
as a teacher, and in part agreed witli tho peda- 
gogy of the Aufhldruug a.s it was expressed in 
Rousseau^ Raseclow, Campe, and others. In 
some of his views he characteristically departed 
from the positions of his contemporaries and set 
problcnrs for the mnetcenth century, chiefly 
in the evolutionary basis and the moral task of 
education 

Education is tho greatest and hardest prob- 
lem t^t is presented to man, because its \)ur- 
posc is tho attainment of human destiny and 
perfection which consist in a)}solutc moral 
worth. "Man can become man tlu'oiigli edu- 
cation owiyP The history of the race shows 
progress through education toward the devel- 
opment of humanity. Since "there arc germs 
in human nature’^ and the unfolding of "hu- 
manity from its seeds" docs not take place of 
its own accord, education is the most necessary 
of all arts. A call for an effective rationaliza- 
tion of this art and for cxpcrijnenlal scltools is 
made at the same time that princes and parents 
arc criticized for pursuing tho defective aims of 
experience instead of "the gaod of the world 
and the perfection for which man is intended." 
As a principle Kant declares: "Cbildven sbonld 
be educated, not with reference to their present 
condition, but rather with regard to a possibly 
improved future state of the human race, i.c. 
according to the idea of hurnanity and its entixe 
destiny." His conception of education includes 
its necessity, its possibility, its wortli, its prin- 
ciples, its art, and its types. It is necessary, 
because of the great gap existing between tho 
rawness of infancy and the human will organized 
into free notion under law, and because nature 
alone does not educate. It is possible, because 
a "germinal reason and a quasi -germinal mo- 
rality," as innate capacities, actually equip man 
for perfection. It has value, because of the 
absolute worth of goodness m Innun n destiny. 
"It is morality alone which gives mcmiing to 
man, and at the same time puts an end into 
educational thought and effort." It is rational 
and involves principles, and we may tJicreforo 
hope for a future science, wherein every activity 
in the artistic nature of teaching will be placed 
on a firm basis. Education 5s evaluated also 
according to types of schools, teachers, and 
methods. 

The educational solidarity of the individual 
and the race is expressed not only in bis wonder 
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whether the ecluoation of the individual should 
imitate the dcvolopment of the race in general 
through its vanoiia generations," but also in hia 
insistence “ that every phase of educational 
effort must proceed upon a recognition of the 
basis which natural and mechanical procesaca 
universally present, bo it in physical, psychical, 
cultural, or moral education, in the constant 
endeavor to hand the child over to a free, ra- 
tional, individual iiulcpondonco." 

Kant’s “treatise" on pedagogy was divided 
into two parts: On Physical Education (§§ 34- 
90) and On Practical Edumiion (§§ 91-113). 
The former includes all natural or mechanical 
processes, the latter ail that has rcfovencc to 
freedom. The development of the iiulividunl 
is conceived as requiring four types of educa- 
tional activity: disci pUne, cultivation, civi- 
lization, and morallzation. Discipline incliidea 
everything pertaining to physical nature, and 
attempts “to prevent the animal nature from 
becoming injurious to human nature," both 
individually and socially. Under cultivation 
are included instruction and teaching, which are 
designed to equip the individual with skillful- 
ness as the moans of executing a great variety 
of purposes. Civilization, which is not treated 
by Kant, leads to the acquisition of prudence, 
and the complete socialization of the individual. 
Morallzation is the means of bringing the indi- 
vidual to “acquire that typo of mind which 
chooses good nims only," He charged his ago 
with developing the first three and omitting 
the fourth type of educational activity. 

The antinomy between constraint and frcc- 
doin haunted Kant constantly. He returns 
repeatedly to the question: “ How shall I cul- 
tivate freedom under conditions of compul- 
sion? " His only definite recommendation with 
respect to the plan of instruction was the intro- 
duction of “ a catechism of right," an outline 
of which he furnishes in the Metaphysical 
Elmmls of Ethics (1797). The method pro- 
posed invites children to apply the moral law 
to concrete cases of conduct, and thus become 
conscious of it and accept it as the one obli- 
gatory principle of the will. Moral education 
differs in aim and in method from the cultural 
development of the mental capacities of the 
individual The othical conception of duty also 
became the basis for religious pedagogy. His 
insistence on freedom ns the essence of man’s 
intolligiblo character and the very opposite of 
causality as the key to empirical character 
greatly influenced the educational theory of the 
following century, as is instanced in Herbart’s 
polemic against transcendental freedom, and 
its continuance by his followers. 

Kant disapproved of a state scheme of edu- 
cation, hocaufie it was too narrow and misdi- 
rected. The development of humanity being 
the end of education, “the basis of its plan must 
be cosmopolitan". Princes also distort educa- 
tion by seeking merely to make men “citizens" 
who arc to be used to further the immediate 


purposes of the State. His great interest in 
Basedow’s philanthropic institute at Dessau 
was therefore due to his belief in this experi- 
ment ns promising a way of true educational 
reform. 

The philosophy created by Kant was itself 
a system full of pedagogical motifs by reason of 
its acute analysis of inner experience and its 
recognition of the creative power of pure 
reason. It also became fruitful in opening 
the current epoch of western thought in which 
the pedagogy as well ns the philosophy of Fichte, 
Schclling, Hegel. Schopenhauer, Herbart, 
Schlcicrmnchor, Schiller, Goethe, Niemeycr. 
Schwarz, and their numerous followers rndialca 
throughout the nineteenth century. E. F, B, 
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KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, SIR JAMES 
PHILLIPS (1804-1877).— First Soerotary of 
tho Committee of Council on Education in 
England and Wales, was born at Rochdale, 
Lancashire, in 1804, tho son of Robert Kay. 
As a boy ho was employed in a bank belonging 
to a relation at Rochdale, but in 1824 entered 
the University of Edinburgh ns a student of 
medicine, becoming M.D. 1827. Ho had a 
brilliant university course during which, both 
in Edinburgh and in Dublin, ho studied tho 
condition of the poor. After graduating he 
settled at Manchester as a ])hysiciau and 
served as medical officer of tho Ancoats and 
Ardwick Dispensary situated in one of tho 
poorest and most crowded districts of the city. 
During tho outbreak of cholera la 1832 he was 
devoted in his attendance at the cholera hospital. 
The oxperionco gained during this epidemic 
and ns secretary to tho Manclicster Board of 
Health impressed upon him the social danger 
of the insanitary surroundings of tho poor, In 
1832 he published a pamphlet entitled The 
Moral and Physical Condition of the Working 
Classes Employed in the Cotton Manufachiro 
in Manckesler^ the disclosures of which led to 
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local measures for sanitary and educational partook tlio same diet as the pupils. The aim 
reform. He was an ardent supporter of tlic was that the teacher of the peasant's child 
Anti-eorn Law movement, lie was appoiiitcd should himself be acquainted with the peasant’s 
in 1835 Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, duties. In this, the first organized training 
and for some years served in that capacity first college for men teaehem in England, tho first 
in Norfolk and Suffolk and afterwards in tlio Secretary of the Education Department resided 
metropolitan district. As a Poor Law official during the critical years in whioh ho built up 
he beeainc more than ever convinced of tho the administrative fabric of English public cdu- 
ncccssity of national educational reform. In cation under the supervision of the civil State. 
1839, when the Goniinittce of the Privy Conn- Tho success of tho college was great. In 
cil for Education in England and Wales was 1813 Kay (who had assumed tlio name of Kny- 
firsl appointed, in order to administer the par- Shuttlcworth on his marriago in 1812 with 
liamentary grant for public education in Great Janet, daughter and heiress of Robert Shuttlc- 
Britain, Dr. Kay (as ho was then called) was worth of Gawthorpe Hall, near Burnley) 
appointed the first secretary of the Committee, handed over the coflcgo to the committee of 
being allowed to retain for a time the superiii- the National Society by whom it has 

tendence of the metropolitan schools for pauper been conducted with increasing usefulness, 
children under the Poor Law Board. lie thus though with great modifications in its cur- 
became the first secretary of the Education riciiliim and mode of life, to the present day. 
Department for England and Wales. In the meantirac Kay-Shuttlewortli had 

Hand in hand with his intimate friend and thrown lumsolf with vigor into the new work 
colleague under the Poor Law Board, Mr. of tho Education Department. On his appoint- 
Edward Carlcton Tufncll (born at Chichester men b as Secretary, the Ministers of tho Crown 
ISOfi, educated at Eton and Balliol College, had given him n special injunction to assert 
Oxford, and subsequently director of Green- the civil influence in education.^ Tho first 
wich Hospital), Dr. Kay worked out a plan for steps were to propose (1) tlie establishment of a 
establishing a training college for tho prepn- great training college for teachers, and (2) the 
ration of teachers who would devote their lives inspection of all schools receiving government 
to the care of hapless pauper children in the aid. Tho first of these schenic.s was wrecked 
Poor Law Schools of Norw^ood, The condi- by dissensions between tho civil power and tlie 
tioii of these children was deplorable. Kay ecclesiastical bodies on the subject of tho 
and Tiifnell conceived tho idea of establishing religious instruction to be given in the college, 
a training college, tho discipline and spirit of The second part of tho plan, viz. insijcotion, 
wliich should fit and inspire young men for was entirely successful, the whole wciglit of 
this task of mercy and rescue. Their first the Benthamite tradition favoring tho adoption 
step was bo travel in Europe in order to ac- of tho plan. It was because tho idea of a state 
Qunlnt themselves with tho best that had been training college broke down that Kay-jShuttle- 
dono in other countries for tho professional worth and his friend TufncU determined to 
training of teachers destined for the schools establish the training college at Battersea nt 
of the poor. After visiting Holland, Prussia, their own expense. Their indomitable courage 
and Prance they went into Switzerland, and personal sclf-sacrifico won the day. Estab- 
attracted by^ what they had heard of the work lished by private effort, the college became the 
of Pestalozzi (who had died in 1827) and of first of along siiceeasion of training institutions. 
Pellenberg ami Father Girard {qq,v.) who were , During tho early years of his secretaryship, 
still engaged in their educational work. Re- Kay-Sh utile worth proved^ himself brilliantly 
turning to England, Kay and Tufncll found resourceful in administrative ideas. Ho per- 
prcmiso.'i at Battersea in West London. The suaded the government to employ John 
house still forms the nucleus of St. John's Hullah to introduce a modification of the 
College, Battersea. In 1840 the college was Wilhelm method (the fixed doh system) into 
opened for the admission of students, the first tho teaching of singing in elementary schools, 
pupils being some boys selected from the It was an application of the Pcstalozzian 
school of industry^ at Norwood in view of the method of ascending from the simple to tho 
excellence of their conduct and their Intel- general through a clearly analyzed series of 
Icclual promise, Tho period of instruction in steps. Hullnh’s elTorts were extraordinarily 
tlio training school was to last for three years successful. Kay-Sluittloworth also introduced 
and to be followed by two years’ employment Pcstalozzian methods of the tonching of nrith- 
as i}upil teachers in the Battersea village school me tic and geography. Ho was also the first 
during three hours^ of every day. Tho new to insist upon tlic teaching of drawing as an 
training collego, which was maintained at tho indispensable part of elementary educntioii. 
private cost of Kay and Tufnell, was cordially In 1843 tlic Committee of Council, on Kay- 
supported by philanthropists in all parts of Shuttle worth's advice, began to give regular 
the country and quickly grew into an institu- grants in aid of (1) the erection of teachers’ 
tion of considerable size. Tho whole of tho residences; (2) the purchase of school furnituro 
household work was committed to tho charge and apparatus; and (3) the establishment of 
of the boys and young men. Tho masters training colleges under tho management of 
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religious bodies or approved educational 
cietica. Tliis gave a clecisivo turn to English 
policy in regard to imtioiial education. Tlio 
idea oJ a Slate nronopo-ly \\\ cleinonlary cduea- 
tion wns definitely abandoned. Under Kay- 
Slmttloworth's innucnce tho State entered 
into a partnership with the religious and 
voluntary associations for the improvement of 
tho education ^ of the poor. This concordat 
between the civil state and tlie religious or 
voluntary associations was tlio keynote of 
Kay-Shuttlcworth^s policy. In an oloqiiont 
pamphlet ontitlcd The School hi itfi Itdatmis lo 
the State, the Church, and the Congregation, 
issued anonymously with tho sanction of tho 
government, Kay-Shuttle worth expounded tlio 
policy of tho now Minutes and vigorously 
defended tho idea of a concordat between 
tho State and tho religious bodies against tho 
secularist party on the one hand and tho anti- 
govornmental ecclesiastical writers on the other. 

Owing to a breakdown of health from over- 
work, Kay-BbnUloworth resigned lii.s oflice of 
Secretary of tho Committee of Council in 1849. 
In the same year he was created a baronet. 
Recovering from his illncs.s ho devoted himself 
with ardor to public work. Ho was vice- 
chairman of tho Central Relief Committee 
during the cotton famine in Eaucashive, 18(1 L- 
1805.^ Ho served on tho Royal Commission 
on Scientific Instruction (Duke of Devonshire, 
chairman) from 1870-1873, His later years 
wore occupied with reforming the administra- 
tion of .several local grammar schools^ especially 
Gigglcs\Yick and Burnloy. He died m London, 
1877. 

Kay-Shuttlc worth was tho true begetter of 
the modern English ayslcm ot elementary edu- 
cation aided by tho State. The training of 
teachers, public inspection of schools, the pupil 
teacher system, the combi nation of secular in- 
struction with religious leaching and with 
liberty of conscience, and tho synthesis of con- 
tributions from the government treasury and 
from local benefactors were prominent features 
of Ills plan, and all of them have persisted with 
modifications down to the present time, 
^latthcw Anxokl said with jufitiec that, *‘wl\cn 
at last the system of English elementary edu- 
cation comes to stand fully and fairly formed, 
Kay-Shut tic worth will have a statue.’^ Ho 
combined in hi.s own person the adiiiinistrativo 
decision of tho Benthamites, the pliilanthropio 
ardor of tlio sanitary reformer and tho reli- 
gious zeal of tho Anglican statesman. 

M, E. S, 
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KAZAN, UNIVERSITY OF. — See Russia, 
Eduuatiun in, 

KEAGY, JOHN M. (1795-1837). — Ameri- 
can advocate of the word-method of teaching 
reading. He was educated in private schools 
and graduated from the university of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1817, In turn he was prinoipal of the 
irarrisburg Academy and the Friends^ High 
Bchool in Philadelphia, and profoasor h\ 
Dickinson College, Ho became interestod in 
the work of Pestalozzi and his American dis- 
ciple, .Joseph Ncef (g.v.), and became an ardent 
advocate of the word method of teaching read- 
ing in opposition to tiic alphabet method then 
ill use. His educational writings include Kssag 
on EnglUk Education (1824) and Pcstalozzian 
Primer, or Fird Slcpn in Teaching Children 
the Art oj Reading and Thinking ( 1827). 

W. S. M. 

KEATE, JOHN (1773-1852), — Headmas- 
ter of Eaton College from 1809-1834. He 
was educated at Eton and King's Coilege, 
Cambridge, where ho distinguished himticlf in 
classical scholarship. He graduated 13. A. in 
1790 and was elected follow. In 1791 lie was 
appointed assistant muster at Eton and in 
1809 became hcadmaister. His whole caveer 
was a struggle w4th the freiiucntly turbulent 
wwd veheUioua heyft*, dU^eUpuio. was had, and he 
suffered many indignities. Under such con- 
ditions the state of scholarship was poor. 
Kcaic's chief claim to fame ns headmaster was 
his constant and wUolcisale use of the birch; 
on one occasion he flogged ns many a.s eighty 
boys. Many stories arc related of the flURging 
headmaster. He distrusted boys as much as 
Ilawtrcy and Arnold {qq,x.) relied on their 
8en.se of honor. Nor was the staff of masters 
of tho standard of scholarship usually connected 
with good schools. In the end, however, 
Keate attained a measure of popularity mid 
secured efficient as.si.stants. He was able on 
his resignation to hand over to his successor. 
Hawtroy {q,v,), n better disciplined school 
than ho had found. He sympathized with 
oducaiional reforms, Vmt the problern of dis- 
cipline absorbed the greater part of his atten- 
tion. He did encourage oratory and English 
composition and the establishment of debating 
and other societies. After his rc.sigj\ation he 
lived in retirement as rector of tv country 
cluu’ch. 
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KEBLE, JOHN (1792-lSOG). — English poet 
and divine, born at FahJord, Gloucestershire, 
the son of a clergy man from whom he received 
his education until his entry into Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford. He obtained a fcllow- 
sJiip at the early age of nineteen, after gradimt- 
iiig with a double first. Ho was ordained in 
1815 and rcmAmcd at Oxford until 1823, when 
he became a parish priest. In 1827 he pub- 
lished the Chmtian Year, a collection of reli- 
gious poems which attained a remarkable 
popularity. Brom ISIH-iaOt he was professor 
of Poetry at Oxford. In 1835 he became Vicar 
of Horsley \m Hampshwo. It is, howevey, 
with the “Oxford Movement” that Kebic b 
most generally identified as one of its chief 
leaders and iiispirers. Connected with this movo- 
ment were his share in the Tracis for Ihe Times 
and the translation of tlie Churcli Fathers 
^Library of the Fathers). Kebic wrote many 
books on religious topics anil in addition to the 
Christian Year was the author of Lyra Innocen- 
liian (lcS40), aiid Pnclectio7m Academim (1844), 
in which he discnascd the theory of poetry. On 
state control of schools, which was suggested in 
his (lay, Kebic took the stand that Eiighmd “as 
a Christian nation was a part of Clirist\s 
Church and bound in all her bgislation and 
policy hy the f’uudamcntal laws of that CUui-cU.” 
Kebic College, Oxford, opened in 1870, was 
named in honor of Kebic, “ to the memory of 
one of the most eminent and religious writcrii 
wliom the Church of England ha>s ever pro- 
duced, one whoso holy example was perhaps 
even a greater power for good than liia Chris- 
Han YearP 

See Oxford Movemeni», 
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KEHR, KARL (1830-1885). — A German 
educator, born in Goldbach, Thuringia, and 
educated at the seminary at Gotha, where h‘e 
was appointed teacher of pedagogy in 1863. 
In 1872 he became the director of the seminary, 
which position he later exchanged for a similar 
one at Halberstadt, and finally at Erfurt. 
Through his efforts in these positions, ns well 
as through his numerous writings, he exerted 
a great influence on tlm training of teachers in 
Germany. His most important work is Jiis 
IHslory of the Methods of Flemenlary Jnstruc- 
lion in Germany (Oeschichte der Methodik des 
(leutschcn Volksschulunterrichts), published with 
tlie collaboration of a number of schoolmen in 
1877. Ho was the founder of Pildayogische 
BliittGr filr Lchrerhildung und Lehrerbildungs- 
nivstaffcn. F. M. 
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KEILHAU. — A village near Riidolstndt in 
Thuringia, Germany, the scene of Frochol’s 
first school, which he established in 1810 for 
the educfition of lii,s hrotlierb cliildren iukI 
others. Although founded in Grle.shcim uh tlie 
AUgeiiiciitc deutschc ErzichungsansttaU, it wa.s 
soon moved to Keilluiu. Froebcl wan us.sistcd 
by WlUichn Midden dor ff and Hein rich Lange- 
thal; in 1823 they were joined l>y iloliannos 
Avnold liarop, iv nephew of Middendorff. 
Froebcl left the institution in 1829, Under the 
influence of Barop, wlio became sole owner of 
the school in 1854, the institution gradually 
developed into a jn'ivntc boarding and second- 
ary school. Ill 1870 the examination for tho 
one year military service was held in the scliool 
for the first time. In 1878 Barop died and was 
succeeded by his son, Johannes Barop. In 
1892 tliG Prussian curriculum for secondary 
schools was introduced, but the principles of 
Pestalozzi and Froebcl remained, and the in- 
stitution is still marked by the eni])ha8i.s on the 
social and cooperative work. The school is 
now a Realschulo with Latin as an optional 
subject. There are about 109 pupBs. In 
1890 an alumni association was formed. Tho 
present headmaster is Dr. Otto Wiiehter. 
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KELLER, JOSEPH EDWARD (1827- 
188G). — Jesuit educator; educated at St. 
Louis University, He held iirofcssorships at 
St- Francis Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, and 
St. Josci)h's Collcgo, Bardstown, Conn. Ho 
was president of Woodstock College aud pro- 
vincial of St. Louis University. He was 
author of several religious and philosophical 
works. W. S, M. 

KELLNER, LORENZ (1811-1892), — One of 
the most prominent Catholic schoolmen of mod- 
ern Germany; born at Kaltciiebor, near Heili- 
genstndt, Prussia, and educated at the seminary 
of Magdeburg. Aft(jr a few years’ experience 
as an elcineiitary teacher, he was a|)pointed 
to a position in the newly lounded seminary at 
Heiligcnatadt, of wliieh his father was tlie 
principal. From there he wns called, in 1848, 
as school inspector to Marieuwevder, West 
Prussia, and Inter on in the same capacity to 
Trier in the Rhine provineo, wheri! he worked 
for thirty-one years until liia rctiroinent in 188(3. 
For several years he was a inernher of the 
Prussian parliament. He published ii largo 
number of cdiioatioiml works and articles 
treating of the history of education, tlie meth- 
ods of teacliing the mother tongue, ami other 
matters of pedagogical interest. Among these 
may be mentioned: Erziehungsgeschichle in 
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Bkizzen und Bildevn; Zur PMagogih dcr 
Bchule und dea HauseSf etc. His autobiog- 
raphy, LehcnsblMler; Erinnerungen aus der 
Schulwcll, is a model of Ua kind. F. M. 

Reference: ^ 

WiENSTBiN, P. Premshche Piidagooen der Neueeit, 
pp. 13-28. (Arnaborg, 1000.) 

KELLOGG, MARTIN (1828-1903). — Uni- 
versity president, graduated from Yale College 
in 1850 and the Union Thcolofjical Seminary in 
185'1. He 8ul>se(iuently studied at the iiiii- 
vorsitica of llomi and Herlin in Germany. He 
was professor in California College from 18G0 
to 1800, when this institution became the Uni- 
versity of California, und continued as profe.ssor 
in the University of California to 1893, when lie 
was chosen president of the institution (1893- 
1899). He was the author of several Latin 
texts and of numerous addresses on educa- 
tional subjects. W. S. M. 

See CaL11«'OUNIA, UnIVEUSITY 0I'\ 

KELTIS, or CELTES, CONRAD. — See 
Renaissance and Education. 

KENDRICK, ASAHEL CLARK (1809- 
1895). — College profe.ssor and textbook au- 
thor; graduated from Hamilton College in 
1830, and later studied at the University of 
Athens. He was tutor and profe.ssor at Col- 
gate University from 1831 to 1850, and pro- 
fessor at the Univ(5rsity of lloehcstep from 
1860 to 1880. His published works include 
Child’a Book in Greek, I'ntroduclion to Greek, 
and Greek Grammar; ho also edited several of 
the Greek classies. W, S, M, 

KENESIS. — Sec Tropism. 

KENNEDY, BENJAMIN HALL (1804- 
1889). — One of tlie most brilliant classical 
scholars in England during the Inst century and 
headmaster of Shrewsbury *Sch()ol. He be- 
longed to a family of distinguished scholars, 
Wlicii he entered Shrewsbury School in 1819, 
he at once attracted attention by tlio remark- 
able quality of his compositions, and wliilc still 
at school ho won the Porsoii Prize, one of the 
most important of the classical prizes at Cam- 
bridge Uni ver.sity . In 1 823 he enUsred St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. with 
great distinction. After serving for a year as 
assistant master at his old school he was elected 
to a fellow.ship at his coIlcg(5 in 1828. From 
1830-1835 h(* was assistant master at Harrow ami 
in 1830 he was elecUsl htsidinusUjr of Shrews- 
bury. Hero his fiLst task Avas U\ reduce the 
Hclionl to discipline, whicli, as in most English 
public schools of the day, was somewhat lax. 

He also ])aid much attention to tlie housing ac- 
cominotlations, then in a very bad state through 
overcrowding. While laying chief stress on the 
classical .studies, he introduced French and mathc- 
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matics, geography and history into the curricu- 
lum, although little value was attached to any 
of these subjects and none counted for promotion. 
Another innovation was the institution of daily 
supervised preparation; athletics were encour- 
aged; religious instruction and devotion wore 
strengthened, and the cstablisliraent of a Bchool 
choir encouraged an interest in music. In many 
ways Kennedy’s reforms show the strong influence 
of Arnold ((?,t?.) at the neighboring school at 
Rugby. When the inhabitants of Shrewsbury 
claimed that the school wn.s founded as a free 
school in the literal sense, Kennedy wrote a 
pamplilct, Shrewsburu School, Past and Present 
(1802), to prove that Libera Schola Granunaticalia 
meant a royally ohartemd school preparatory 
for the universities, a view which was 
proved to bo baseless. (Sec Free Schools.) 
Kennedy was not only a remarkable classical 
scholar, but widely read in modern literature 
and history. As a teacher he was, in spite of 
his impulsiveness, eminently 8uccc.s3fiil, and 
trained a large number of famous scholars. He 
had a remarkable ability in writing Latin 
verse, as may be seen in Sabrhio} Corolla (1850) 
and in Betivcen Whiles, or Wayside Amusements 
of a Working Life (1882). ^ His influence on 
classical tcuciung was exercised by his gram- 
mars, especially the Pttblic School Latin Primer 
(1800) and the Public School Latin Primer 
(1871); he also edited a number of classical 
texts, including Vergil, the Agamenuwn of 
yEschyliis, and Sophocles’ (Bdipus Tyranims, 
He resigned from the headmastership in 1806, 
and in the following year was appointed Regius 
Profe,s8or of Greek at Cambridge. 
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KENTUCKY, STATE OF. — Originally a 
part of Virginia; organized as a separate ter- 
ritory in 1790; ancl admitted as the second 
new state in 1702. It belongs to the South 
Central Division, and has a land area of 40,000 
square miles. In area it is practically the same 
size as Ohio or Virginia. For administrative 
purposes the state is divided, into 119 counties, 
and these in turn into cities and towns on the 
one hand, and into educational subdivisions 
and siibdistricts on the other. In 1910 Ken- 
tucky had n population of 2,280,905, and a 
density of population of 57 per square mile. 

Educational History. — The fir.Ht permanent 
settlement was made in 1774, and the first 
private school was opened at Harrodsburg in 
1770, Other .schools were opened, and private 
higher schools or academies were established at 
various places Iiefore 1800, but these schools 
were very primitive and elementary. In 1799 
the foundation of a state university, to bo 
known ns Transylvania University, was laid 
by the union of Transylvania Seminary, estab- 
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lislicd by Virginia in 1780, and Kentucky the schools were once more made free city 
Academy, cliavtcred by the Kentucky legislature schools. Night schools were estiiblished in 
in 1794. The institution for a long time re- 1834, and a superintendent of schools was fu-st 

maiiied but little more than an neademy, appointed in 1830. 

Though a number of private and advanced An net to establish “ u uniform system of 
echools existed in tlio different settlements, no public schools " was passed in 1830. This 
general interest in education existed before ^nve county oourt.s power to lay off llie counties 
1820 at least. So far as there was any interest, into school distriets, and the neoplo were to 
it centered about the academies, luit even they elect three trustoe.s for ciaeh district. Tuxes 
(lid not prosper, and their lands and funds were up to six and a (piarter cents on the $100 and a 
not infrequently mismanaged or squantlorcd. poll tax of fifty cents might then be i(‘vicd for 
The state constitution, adopted at ti»e time of echools. So small was th(! interest in education, 
admission, and a second state constitution, and so great the unwillitigncss of the people to 
adopted in 1709, contained no mention of pay taxes for schools, that few scliools were ever 
education, organized, and the law remained practically a 

The fimt legislation with reference to cdu- dead letter. The distribution of the surplus 
cation took place in 1708, when the legislature revenue in 1837 seems to have awakened a new 
granted 0000 acres of laud to onch of three interest in cduculioa, Jly an act ()f 1838 
academies and two seminaries. In 1805 $850,000 of tins fund was mt aside for educa- 

and 1808 acts wore passed extending thc.se tion, and the foundation of n public school sya- 
provisions to all the existing counties. Per- tem was laid. By this law a state school fund 
mission to raise $1000 by a lottery was also was established; a state board of education and 
given to each institution. By 1820 there were a state superintendent of common schools wore 
forty -.Seven county academics in opernlion, created; and county school con niiis.si oners, 
though they led but a precarious existence, district school trust(jcs, and local taxation were 

and their failure as a systein of education be- provided for. At this lime, half of the chiklion 

gan to be recognized by this time. Between of .school age had never b(jOU to school, ancl 

1819 and 1829 six colleges were chartered, one third of the adidt population could not 

which were destined to compete with and even- read or write. This law provided a definite 
tually to min the chances of Transylvania form of organization, hut it took fifteen yearfJ 
University developing into a .strong imivor.sity. to overcome the indift’erenee and tlic opposition 
Tlic first mention of education in u ine.ssagc of the legislature and the people sufTiciontly to 
of the Governor occurs in the mcs.sago3 of Gov- got the law into operation In every count}^, and 

ernor Slaughter in 1810, an<l again in 1817, no marked progress was mode until after the 

1818, and 1819, but tlic legislature took no Civil War. In 1840 the stute r(diiscd to pay 

action on his rccommondntions. In Docein- the interest on the school fund, and in 1845 the 

l)cr, 1821, tlic stale made provision for the first state sciiool bo inks wer(^ de.stroycd by Icgi.slativO 

aid for common schools by providing that one act. In 1848 llie (i(d)t to iju; scdiool fund wa3 

half of the not profits of the Bank of the Com- recognized ajid capitalized in the form of a 
monwcLilth were to bo set apart to form a per- bond; and in 1849 a propo.sul to levy a state 

iiiancnt Literary Fund, but the income, \>'hieh two cent tax for seUoola waa «uluuitted to a 

eventually amounted to about S(i0,000 a year, vote of llie people and adoj)t(Kl. The new 
was not spent for cducnlion, but was used by constitution of 1850, the fir«t to mention odii- 
the legislature for defraying deficienccs in the cation, coniaiiied a section which fixed the 
general state revenues. In 1821 the legislature debt of the State to the school fund and dc^ 
was induced to appoint a CQuunissiou to elated it to he inviolate for the purpose of 
investigate the qiie.stion of public cd\icution sustaining a system of common schools, and 
ami to make a report on the subject. This the another section which provided for the oleetioii 
commission did in 1822, reporting in favor of of a stale superintendent of public instruction, 
fostering Transylvania Uuiver.sity as a state In 1850 a law declaring the debt to tlie school 
institution, the YctcnUau of the academies as fund a first charge ou the Yestnivcescf the treas- 
traiiniig schools for teachers, and the o.stab- m-y was carried in 8t)ile of the determined op- 
lishment of a general 8y.stem of public educa- position of the Governor, and in 1853 sonm 
tion for all, as nearly free as possible. The kind of a school was finully got into operation 
report favored the New York plan, with state in each county of the state. The j'early in^* 
appropyiatious s\q>plemented by locAxl taxiviitm. come from nil ttlnie souveen wns nt this time 
The document was an al)lc one, but since the but sixty cents per census child. By 1803 the 
people were not ready for taxation for eduen- income bud risen to SI. 10, hut the losses of tin? 
tion, the legiHlaturc did nothing more than Civil War caused it to fall to sc vent v- two cents 
print the report, ^ by 1807. In 1855 the state school tax waa 

Loviisvule had the best schools \\\ the state raised from two eents to five cents by popular 
at the time, and in 1820 these) were made free vote, and in 1856 an un.su ccc.ssful attempt to 
schools by a city apjiropriation for .support, revive q^ransylvajiia University by converting 
The next year, however, the city reverted to it into a state nonmil school was made. I'lic 
tuition fees, which continued up to 1840, when Civil War for a time seriously interrupted the 
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work of education, and at its close the need of 
educating the negro was added to the educa- 
tional prohlcms of the State, 

In 1867 agitation for a better organized and 
financed system of public education was begun 
by the new State Superin toudeiit, X. F. Smitln 
Two years later his proj)osnl8 for an increase of 
the state school tax from five cents to twenty 
cents, with poll taxes and local taxation, wore 
approved by the legislature and the people, au^l 
in 1870, a now school law was enaeted which 
laid tho basis of the present system. In 1873 
district taxation was authorized to supplement 
tho state funds. A system of colored schools 
was begun in 1860, when all taxes paid by tho 
colored people were set apart for the benefit of 
colored schools, and in 1882 the apportionments 
for wlute and colored schools were equalized, 
and tho state school tax raised from twenty 
cents to twenty-two cents. Since this time 
other additions have been voted, the present 
tax being twenty-six and a half cents. In 
1884 county superintendents, elected by the 
people, were substituted for the county com- 
niiasioucrs appointed by the county courts; 
tho size of districts reduced; and provision 
made for state and county institutes. ^ 

In 1801 another new constitution was 
adopted, hi which full and defimle provision for 
a state system of public instruction was mutlo 
for tho first time, and the legislature was 
charged with the duty of providing “ an effi- 
cient systcjii of common schools throughout 
tho state." The school fund was carefully 
defined; the direct-tax refund made by the 
national govcrmneiit, amounting to 8006, 
641.03, was added to tho permanent fund; 
separate schools for the two races were made 
mandatory; the income from the fund lyas 
required to bo distributed without distinction 
as to race or color; and aid to sectarian schools 
was forbidden. The revised school law of 
1893 carried these provisions into cITect and 
provided, in adtUUon, (ov the grading of all 
schools a five- months tcjrm, obligatory county 
teachers’ associations, and county lcacher.s* 
libraries. In 1896 a compulsory school law 
was enacted, which required eight ’weeks of 
continuous attendance each year from all 
children between seven and fourteen. In 1902 
an act providing for county taxation and a 
county poll tax to extend school terms was 
enacted. In 1904 county school book com- 
missioners to select a series of uniform textbooks 
for tho schools of the state were provided for. 
In 1906 two state normal schools for white 
teachers wore established. In 1908 a county 
school {li.strict law was enacted which provided 
for a partial abaudoumeut of the school dis- 
trict plan and a partial approach to the county 
unit system. County Ingli schools were also 
provided for. An educational commission was 
also created for the purpose of considering a 
revision and improvement of the school laws of 
the state. 
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Present Educational System. — At the head 
of the state school system is a Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, elected by the people for 
a four-year term and receiving an annual salary 
of 82500. He prepares all blanks and registers 
used; issues plans for school buildings; renders 
decisions on appeal; is general custodian of tho 
school funds; must travel and vi.sit the schools 
of the .state; apportions the state school fund* 
makes plans for the teaehevs* inslitutcft, anti 
holds an aiimial conference with tho institute 
conductors. Ho is also a member cx officio and 
chairman of tho >State Hoard of Education, the 
State Board of Examiners, and the Boards of 
Trustees of the three state normal schools, and 
a member ar offiicio and secretary of the State 
School Book Commission, 

The State Board of Education i.s an officio 
body, consisting of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Secretary of State, and 
the Attorney-General. It has charge of tho 
Bchool fund bonds, makes rules and regulations 
for tho government of schools and the manage- 
ment of county teachers^ libraries, and ])re- 
scribes and publishes a graded course of study 
for use in the schools, Tho State Board of 
Education, together with tlio Governor, Audi- 
tor, Treasurer, and Clerk of tho Court of Ap- 
peals, form tho State School Book Commiasion, 
which adopts a aeries of textbooks for tho 
schools of tho state, acting on the recommen- 
dation of the dilTci'cnt county school book 
commissions. The Superin lend cut of Pubfie 
Instruction, together with two professional 
educators appoiiitcd by himself, constitute tlio 
State Board of Examiners. Tliis body cx- 
aminc.s all county Kuperintendents and nil 
applicants for state diplomas and certificates, 
and prepares, .subject to the approval of tho 
State Board of Education, all quesLion.s used 
in the state and county examinations of teachers. 

For each county a county supcrintoiulcnt of 
public instruction is elected by popular etcc- 
tlon for four-year terms. He must held or 
secure a state certificate or diploma or a county 
superintendent's eortificato. He must visit tho 
schools of his county; supcrintciul tlio taking 
of the annual school census and examine and 
report the resuUs; decide all questions touch- 
ing tlio administrative duty of lcachcr.s or trus- 
tees; pay all teachers on the ccrtiliealcs of tlio 
trustees; requisition the county judge for all 
textbooks needed to supply to indigonls; and 
make an annual sotllcinont witii tlie county 
judge and an annual report to tlic Slate Sup- 
erintendent. The county judge makes n])- 
poinlments, and nmy remove tlio suporintend- 
ent for cause. "With the county jutige or tlio 
county attorney, he divides the county into 
districts and groups the.so into four, six, or 
eight sulxli visions. Each district tlien elects 
one trustee and tho different trusteas unite to 
form subdivision boards of Uustocs, of each of 
which the county .superintendent is ar offitcio 
a member, but without a vote except in case 
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of a tic. The chairman of tJiCfic aubdi vision report to tim State Supcniiteiulcnt direct, 
boards of trustees, together with the county Graded school disiricts and cilios recewe tiieir 
superintendent, form the coUnly board of quota from tlic at ate school fund, but are ox- 
education for the county. This body grants cinpt from the eoiinty scliool tax Icviud, if they 
all county teachers' CGrtilicatcs, and the coimiy levy a local tax of twenty cents far schools, 
superintendent makes a report of all receipts The colored race may establish graded schools 
and oxpoiuliturcs to it. It employs alltcachers on the same torniR as the white race; that is, 
for the county higli schools and fixes their sal- each race nays for its own. Money and tnxos 
aries, and may prescribe a course of study for for ungraded cmnmtm aehools are tlisiribuied 
the same. It dctcrniincs the aiuount of county without reference to race or color, 
scliool tax needed and lays the amount before School Support. — The Stale wuh a(lniltle<l 
the liuaucial court of the county. It may before the policy of making land grants fm- 
cstablish new school districts, change hound- education was begun iiy the miiional govern- 
arics, and consolidate districts. It lioltls the ment and hence received no public land for 
title to ail school property, and may eondemn schools. The permanent sehool fund of tlic 
or pureliase sites and build and repair school state is largely nominal, being in the form of 
buildings. County boards are required to bonds of the coirimon wealth, the interest on 
establish at least one county high school in which is raksed, in part, by illrectr taxation, 
each county not having a four-years high school, The state money is apportioned to the counties 
or to unite with such a school already in exist- (for the districts) and cities on the basis of the 
once, and to arrange for the free tuition of all number of census children, six to twenty ycar.s 
high school pupils in the county. Three and of agCj though in making the apportionment, 
two year high schools may also be provided, no subdistricl is consulcrcd ns having loss than 
and all courses shall include domestic seionco, fifty census children, A county school tax of 
manual training, and elementary agriculture, not over twenty cents on the SI 00 and a county 
The county superiiitondent, together with poll tax of SI may also be levied l>y the fiscal 
two persons appointed by him, constitute the courts of the county, on the rccmninendation 
county board of examiners. This body ex- of the county board of education, but all 
amines all candidates for county teachers' cer- cities and special tax districts which levy a local 
tificatcs, using uniform stale ‘questions, and tax of twenty cents aro c.xcmpt from this so- 
reports tlio results to the oounty board of called county tux. Any subdi strict may levy 
education. The county supei’intendent, to- a local tax up to twenty-five c<?nts, hut very 
getlior with the county iudgo and the county ftnv do. Griulcd school districts^ where ca- 

attorney, constitute a county school book tahlishcd by either race, may levy a local tax 

commission, of which the county superintend- uptofifty cents and a local j)oll lax up to SI.oO. 
out is chairman. This body meets, examines County higli schools arc maintained out of the 

the books sulnnittcd to the State School Hook county school tax. 

Commission in response to its advertisement Educational Conditions. — Of the total pop- 
and reports its choice. A book to bo adopted ulation about 87 pur cent are white amt 
must receive a majority vote of the county 13 per cent arc ucj^rocs. Only about 3 \)er 
school book commissions, except that after cent of the population arc of foreign birth, 
three trials, the books having the largest mim- The state is largely rural and agricultural, 78.2 
ber of votes may be adopted, per cent of the total population living in rural 

The school district law is an attempt on districts, and about 18 per cent living in 
the part of the state to do away witii some of cities of over 8000 inhuhitants. The illiteracy 

the eviks of the district form of school govern- in the state in 1000 was very large, JO.o per 

ment, and is an approach toward the county ceutof the total population over ten yepa of a|]!;('. 
form of school government. The mniiber of being illiterate. The jiercentagc of illiterates 
ti’ustcca for each school distviet has been rc- among the whites was 12.8 per cent and among 
duced to one, holding ofiico for two yenrs, and the colored people it was 40,1 per cent. TJiis 
ho is a member of a subdivision board of Irus- has been materially reduced since 1000. 
tecs, Each truatco is required to supervise the In material ccjiulitious, the schools of the 
school or schools of his siibdistrict, compile an state, outside of the cities, make little better 
annual school censua, and report in writing to showing, Sehoolhouscs aud school repairs arc 
Ids divi.sion board. The division boaixls elect still provided largely by local Hubserij>tion, 
tim teachers for the dilTeroiit schools, and have though tlie luiml^er built by voting ho mis has 
general oversight of the schools. Graded school increased within recent years. As Itilo a.H l!)t)7 

districts, levying a special scliool lax for graded 11.5 i)er m\i of the schoolhousea of the stale 

schools, may bo established by petition and were log houses, and Imt 1.5 tier cent were of 
afiir Illative vote of the people. ‘ Such districts brick or .stone. Only 77 per cent of the sclioul- 

iniiy elect their own boards of trustees, who houses arc reported as being Rutipdod with 

possess about the same powers as boards of suitable desks and hlackhoarda; 41 per cent as 
trustees for county subdivisions, and who being supplied with glohcB, maps, and charts; 
report to the county superintendent of schools, while the average value of furniture and ap- 
Cilics similarly enjoy special privileges, and paratus was but §57 per schooliioiisc, and the 
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average value of schoolhousos and grounds was 
$365 each. In the twenty-five cities of the 
state good school buildings arc provided. 

The sehuol system of the state is as yet im- 
perfectly organized, and the olcmcntiiiy school 
system is only imperfectly dovcloned. The 
establishment of graded schools will liclp to 
round out the elementary school work, though 
these can be organized only in the more thickly 
popuhitcd districts, and few can be organized for 
the negro race under the present laws. In 
IflOO-lOO? there were 105 white and thirteen 
colored graded schools in the state. No sta- 
tistics as to length of term of the county schools 
are available, other than Uiat only 8 per cent 
of the schools arc maintained for more than 
six months. No statistics arc available to 
show the number of teachers who have had any 
form of professional training, but the number 
is not largo. 

Teachers and Training, — Up to 1906 the 
preparation of white teachers for the state was 
made in private institutions, but in that year 
two state normal schools for wliite teachers, 
the caBtorn and the western state normal 
schools, were established by the legislature, 
and both of these have done good work during 
the short time they have been in existence. 
For tlie education of colored teachers the state 
has for some time maintained the Kentucky 
Normal and IncKistrial Institute for colored 
persons, an institution olYcnng normal, agricul- 
tural, mechanical, and doine.stic instruction. 

Secondary and Higher Education, — Graded 
schools have been organized in many of the 
towns, but a ingh school system for the .stale ia 
only now in the process of development. The 
new high scJiool law of 1908 provides tliat the 
county boards of education, by 1910, must 
establish one or more county high schools in 
eacli county not having a first-class (four-year) 
liigh school, and directs the county boards to 
provide for the free tuition of all pupils complet- 
ing the course of study in the elementary scliools 
of the county. The law provides for the cstab- 
li{ihmcnt of two, three, and four year high 
schools, and provides that domestio science, 
manual training, and elementary agriculture 
shall form a part of all high school courses of 
study. The fund.s for providing these schools 
arc rather meager, ns all county hoards of 
(kIu cation are allowed to levy a county school 
tax of only twenty cents on the SI 00 for all 
purposes, and out of this fund the high schools 
must be maintained. With the awakening of 
tlie state in all matters relating to education 
which is luuv under way, a good system of 
secondary schools may be expected to be de- 
veloped before long. 

In higher education the state helps to main- 
tain the State College of Kentucky (jy.a.), lo- 
cated at Lexington. This institution owes its 
ovigiu to the Land Grants! of the institu- 
tion opening in 1860. In 1880 a state tax of 
one cent was imposed for the benefit of the 


college, and in 1904 an additional appropriation 
of $15,000 per annum was made. The institu- 
tion is a combined agricultural and mechanical 
college and a school of science and arts. The 
state also maintains the Kentucky Normal 
Industrial Institute for Colored Persons, lo- 
cated at Frankfort; two normal schools for 
white teachers; the Kentucky Institute for 
Feoble-niindcd Children at Frankfort; the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf at Lanvillc; 
and the Kentucky Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind at Louisville.^ Ten colleges 
for men or for botli sexes, and nine for woineii, 
mostly denomi national j supplement the one 
state institution in providing collegiate instruc- 
tion for the young people of the state. 

E. P. 0. 
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KENTUCKY, STATE UNIVERSITY OF, 
LEXINGTON, KY. — A coeducational in- 
stitution founded in 1865 as a Land Grant 
college as a constituent member of Kentucky, 
now Traiwylvanin, University. In 1878 the 
agricultural and mechanical college was sop- 
nrated from tlie university and in 1880 was 
moved to Lexington. By an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the style and title of the institu- 
tion was changed to State University. At 
present provision is made for depurtments of 
agriculture, mechanic arts, and military .s cl cnee; 
an experiment station Is maintained; and in- 
struction is offered in sciences and classics. 
The entrance requirements arc about fifteen 
units. The university embraces an academy, 
collcgcH of arts and science, agriculture, civil, 
mechanical, and clcctricnl engineering, law, and 
n school of education. The college of law, to 
which after 191 1 only eamlidatc.s who can bo 
admitted to the freshman year of college work 
will be admitted, gives a three-year course 
leading to the degree of LL.B, The School of 
Education courses arc accepted by the state 
for teachers’ certificates of different gradc.s 
and duration. There were enrolled in 1900- 
1910, 721 students, of Avliom 427 were collcgi- 
ato, 4G law, and 155 in the acadeniy. The 
faculty coihsists of 65 members. 

KENTUCKY WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 
WINCHESTER, KY. — A cocducalimud in- 
stitution founded in 1863 and under the aus- 
pices of the Kentucky Conference, MethoiHst 
Episcopal Church, South. It proviiles j)re- 
paratory and collegiate courses. The require- 
ments for admission arc fifteen points of high 
school NYork. Couvsea arc offeved leading to 
the A.B, and B.S. degrees. The A.M. 
degree is conferred after a year's work in rcsi- 
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dciiec and tlio presentation of a tlicsia. The 
faculty consists of nine professors. 

KENYON COLLEGE, GAMBIER, OHIO. 
— Founded in 1824 as the theological seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Cliurch in the 
diocese of OIuo. The present title was adopted 
in ISOI, Candidates arc admitted by certifi- 
cate from high schools or by c^camination, 
the requirements being fifteen units. The 
college courses are divided into four groups, 
the classical course leading to the A.B. degree; 
the pliiloaophical course leading to the Ph.Il, 
degree; the scioutfiio leading to the B.S. and 
tile litCTriry leading to the B.L. The faculty 
consists of twenty members. 

KEPLER, JOHN (1571-1630). One of the 
great astronomers, born at Weil in Wurttem- 
Dorg. After attending various schools, ho 
entered the University of Tfibingcn find studied 
classics and theology. He found an oppor- 
tunity to study the Copernican syslcin privately 
and devoted himself to the subject. In 1504 
lie was appointed to the chair of mathematics 
at Gratz, and had suflicieiit time to pursue his 
astronomical studies. In IflOO Im became 
Tycho Brahe's laboratory assistant and in JfiOl 
succeeded his master as imperial mathematician 
and astvonomer . His first \York which aUvaded 
ftUontioii was the Cosmographicum 

(1596). In IGOD ho published Commenlarics 
ofi UiQ Motions of Mars, the study of which 
had been assigned to him hy Tycho Brahe. 
In this work fic established two important 
rules: (1) of the elliptical movement of planets; 
(2) that the line joining the planet to the sun 
sweeps out equal areas in any two equal in- 
tervals of timo. In 1012 Kenlcr became a 
teacher at Linz and continued his investiga- 
tions. Between 1618 and 1621 he published: 
(1) Epitome of the Copernican Astronomy, in 
which Ids two previous laws arc applied to 
other planets besides Mara; the distance from 
the earth to the sun is given with greater 
accuracy than by previous writers; the eclipses 
of the sun and moon arc discussed and ex- 
plained. (2) Harmony of the World, in which 
he fovmulalcd his third important rule that 

The squares of the times of revolution of 
any two planets (including the earth) about 
the sun arc proportional to the cubes o( thclv 
mean distances from the sun.” It was also in 
tins book tlmt he discussed the " music of the 
spheres," and gave a muaicol notation for each 
of the planets. (3) Comets, whicli included an 
account of the comet later known as Halley's 
Comet. In 1027 he published tlie Hxidoljdiino 
Tobies which were based on the observations 
made hy Tycho Brahe and himself. While 
Kepler is ranked among the loading astrono- 
mers, much ol what be wrote is of little value; 
of a mystical iGinpcrament, he often gave him- 
self u]) to wild speculations, nllegorical interpre- 


talionfl, and astrological explanations imd pre- 
dictions. On the whole, however, his method 
of work Was selontific, for ho\vever fanciful his 
hypotliesevs may liavo been, ho was untiring in 
correcting these by thorough observation and 
mvestigallou. 
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KEKLIN, ISAAC N. (1834-1803). — Educa- 
tor of feeble-minded and backward children. 
He was educated in the schools of New Jersey 
and the University of Pennsylvania, taking n 
medical degree in the latter institution in 1860. 
lie engaged in teaching feeblc-mliuled children, 
and from 1858 to 1892 he was sui)orijitendcnt 
of the Pemusylvania School for Fceblc-miiidod 
Children, lie was the author of a number of 
papers on the care and training of feeble- 
minded and Idiotic ciilUlrcn. W. S. M, 
See teliLB-MlNDtJUNlSSS. 


KERSEY, JOHN (1610-1000?). — Teacher 
of, and Writer on, mathematics. In 1050 he 
was teaching in Co vent Garden Jjondon, and 
afterwards ho removed to the Sign of the 
Globe in Clinndos Street, St. Martin's Lane, 
London. la 1050 ho published Arithmetique 
Made Easic, or a Perfect Methode for the Inic 
knowledge and praclico oj Hotnral AHlhmciique, 
according to the ancient vulgar way, xinlfwui 
dependence upon any other Author for the grounds 
thereof, liy Edni. Wingate, Esquire. The 
Second Kdilion, Enlarged (at ike request and 
iciBi the npprohaiion of ike Author \oiih divan 
chapters). ... Hy John Kersey, Teacher of 
the Maihematiquefi, The late Professor Augus- 
tus do Morgan doRcvihed WingaUi a.s “ one of 
tlie very best of the old writers on arithmetic." 
Kersey is also nssociatcil with Edward Cocker's 
Dccinial Ax'ilkmetic, 1084. On the title page it 
is stated Wlicreunto is added . . . also his 
Algcbraieal Arithmetic . . . according to the 
Method used by Mr. Jolin Kersey in hi.s In- 
comparable Treatise of Algebra." This had 
been published, the first volume in 1073 and 
the second in 1074, as 'The Elements of the 
Mathemalical Art, commonly called Algebra. 
This work received the commendation of some 
of the best mathoinaticianH, and becuino for 
some time Ibo standard work. The Prospectus 
of John Kersey, which appears in the 1050 
edition of Wingate'a Aritninotic, ahows tho 
matbuinatiftiil teaching in probably the best 
mathematical school of the times, \V. 
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KEUKA COLLEGE, KEUKA PARK, N.Y. 
— A coeducation 111 institution chartered in 1892 
as a member of the University of the State of 
New York. The first class was graduated in 
1900. It is under the auspices of Free Baptists 
and Disciples of Christ. It maintains a prepa- 
ratory institute, a college, and a department of 
music. The admission requirements are about 
fourteen units. The Regents College entrance 
diploma is accepted. The college ofters courses 
leading at the end of four years to the A.B, 
and B.S. degrees. Of the enrollment of 107 
students in 1910^1911, twenty-seven were in 
the college. The faculty consists of fifteen 
members. 

KEY, — See Musical Tbums. 

KHAYYAM. See Omar Khayyam. 

KHOWARAZMI. — See Al-Khowarazmi. 

KIDDLE, HENRY (1824-1891). — School 
sujiorintenclenb and textbook author. He was 
principal of the fust school established by the 
New York Public School Board (1841‘-1848). 
He was assistant superintendent of schools of 
Now York City, under Samuel S» Randall (^.v.) 
from 1856 to 1870, and city superintendent of 
New York from 1870 to 1879, Ho was the 
author of textbooks in astronomy, physics, 
and grammar, of a series of school rcadei’s, and 
of several manuals for teachers, and wa.s co- 
editor with Alexander Sehem of a Cyciopcfba of 
Education. W, S. M. 

KIEL, THE ROYAL CHRISTIAN- 
ALBRECHT UNIVERSITY OF. — Founded by 
Duke Christian Albert of IIolstcin-Gottorp in 
1665, the plans for its establishment dating 
back to the elo.sing days of the Thirty Years* 
Wav, while the imperial decree had l^cen secured 
as early as 1062 from Emperor Ferdinand III 
by Ohuistiau's father, The iusUtuUou was 
opened under the most promising auspices; four 
faculties with a teaching slafT of sixteen pro- 
fessors attracting no less? than a hundred and 
forty students at the very beginning, a num- 
ber which rose to almost nine hundred during 
the first decade of the univcr.sity's life. After 
the death of the founder, the university was 
seriously impoverished as a result of the strug- 
gles wiiich continued uninterruptedly hot ween 
the house of Gottorp mul the kingdom of Den- 
mark. The history of the university at this 
lime ycads like that of an eightcenth-contury 
American college, for we learn of an instructor 
who lectured on history, poetry, elocution, 
natural philosophy, politic.^, mathematics, ami 
physics. But the attendance during the winter 
seiucster of 17(\2~1768 had shrunk to three 
students. Brighter days were in .store for the 
university, however, for at tins time the duehic.s 
of Schleswig and Holstein were l■ellnited under 
Danish rule, and quiet was restored. In 1768 


King Christian VII issued a mandate in ac- 
cordance with which all residents of Schleswig- 
riolstein^ who pursued university 8tudic.s and 
looked forward to a career in their native land, 
were compelled to spend four semesters at the 
University of Kiel, Even under Danish rule 
the university continued to refieefc German 
intellectual traditions and ideals, and politically, 
too, there was a strong sentiment among the 
faculty in favor of a vcuuiou of the duchies with 
Germany. This pro-Gorman attitude came to 
a head in 1848, when several of the professors 
sided with the duchy in its attempt to throw 
off the Danish yoke. As a result eight mem- 
bers of the faculty were dismissed after the 
disturbance had been quelled. After 1866 the 
university flourished under Prussian rule*, in 
1876 a new lecture hall was built, which was 
enlarged in 1902, while a library and a group 
of institutes and laboratories have been erected 
on the University hill. With these improve- 
ments in equipment^ and with the growing 
importance of the city as a naval base, the 
attendance of the university has grown 
steadily of late and is still increasing, the sum- 
mer eiirollmGnt being larger than the winter 
vegistration on account of the charming loca- 
tion of the city. The faculty of philosophy 
includes departments of agriculture and veteri- 
nary medicine, while the faculty of medicine 
makes provision, for the study of dentistry and 
maintains, among otlicrs, a hygienic institute 
and a clinic for nervous and mental di.sease.s. 
A student union, the Scebuvg, situated ou tl\e 
shore of the bay, and, willi the exception of 
the Pftlmstra Albertina at Konigsberg, t]ic only 
one of its kind in Germany, Inus recently been 
completed. The library contains almost 
300,000 volumes and over 25,000 manuscripts. 
The annual budget of the university amounts 
to approximately 8450,000. Among promi- 
nent former teaelicrs of the university may bo 
mentioned Von Jhcring in law, Stromeyer and 
Gohnhcim \\\ medicine, Pfleklerev iu philoaopKy, 
Dahlmann, Droyssen, VVaitz, aiulVonTrcitschke 
iu history, Curtins, Mlillciilioff, and Mobius 
iu philology, IIcrt}i in physics, imd Ei elder in 
botany. Klaus Groth, the famous Low- German 
(Platldeutsch) author, was a docent at Kiel for 
several years. 

The faculty is compo.sod of 75 professors and 
64 (locents. In the winter semester of 1893- 
1894 Kiel ranked ninetecntli in atteiuhincc 
among Gorman universities, ))iit by lOU-1912 
it had advaneeil to the sixteenth position. In 
the lattcM' year there were enrolled 1861 stu- 
dents, of whom 75 wore auilitors, the mairicu- 
latod students being distributed as follows: 
Philosophy 708, medicine 506, law 320, tlieology 
(Protestant) 1)2. B. T., Jn. 
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KIEV, UNIVERSITY OF.— Sec Russia, 
Education in. 

KILDARE PLACE SOCIETY. —Sco Irb^ 
LAND, Education in. 

KINESTHETIC SENSATIONS. —The son- 
eationa wliioh ai'iao from moving the mcinhcra 
or from lifting weighty and aimllar experi- 
oncos are known as kintosthotio. It has nccu 
shown that tlicro arc sense organs in the 
mU8cle.H and tendons and in the tissues ul)imt 
the joints, aud it has also l)ccu shown that the 
sensations of movement and the others of this 
gioup disappear or arc weakened whenever 
these sense organs aro antesthetixed, or when 
the posterior roots of the cord through which 
their impulses arc transfcrrctl to the brain aro 
destroyed, as is the ease in the disease known 
as tabes. It is demonstrated that the kin- 
[csthetic sensations arise from tlic sense organs 
in muscle, tendons, and about tho joints. 

W. B. P. 

References i — 

Anobll, J. R. Paychology, (New York, IflOO.) 
GoLDacmiiDER, A, GesammeWe Ahhandlungen^ YoK IL 
(Leipzig, 1808.) 

KINASTON or KYN ASTON, SIR FRAN- 
CIS (1687-1612). — English acholar and poet, 
of a Shropshiro family. lie was at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford 1601-1004, and also went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and took his M.A, 
there in 1606. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1611. In 1035 Kiimston 
published a Latin verse translation of two books 
of Chaucer’s Troilns and Creasida, The object 
was to familiariise foreign ns well as lilnglish 
readers with Chaucer’s subject matter and is 
an excellent indication of the position of Latin 
at the period for such a purpose, Itldiica- 
tionally, Kinaston is atUl more important on 
account of his project in 1635 to convert his 
own house in Bedford Street, Co vent Garden, 
London, following Sir Thomas Oresham's 
iq.v.) example, into a college, which he agreed 
to furnish with books, mniiuscripts, musical 
and mathematical instruments, paintings, 
statues, etc., as well as charts, oxpcrimcids, 
secrets, and demonstrations. He drew up The 
Coustitattons of the college, which he termed 
the Minerme (printed 1630). The 

normal course w^as to be for three years and a 
half, though it could be prolonged to aeven 
years. It was to be confined to gentlemen. 
Tlie object of the institution wan to iircpave 
tho nobility and gentry with all necessary 
instruction {e.g. in languages) before under- 
taking foreign travel, which was then a part of 
educational equipment. The ofllcer.s were: 

1. The Regent (in the first instance Kiuti.slon 
himself), who was to “ see performed ” — 
Heraldry, Blazon of Coats and Anns, practical 
knowledge of Deeds and Evidences, Principles 
and Processes of Common Law, Knowledge of 


Antiquities, Coins, Medals, Husbandry etc. 

II. The Doctor of Philo.sojdiy mul Pliy.sic! 

III. The Professor of Astronomy wlio was to 
teach Astronomy, Optics, Navigulioii, mid Cos- 
mography. IV. Tho Professor of Geometry 
to teach Aritliinetie, Analytioiii Algebra, Oeomo- 
try, Foviifieatlouj ivnd AvohiieeUire, Y. Tho 
Profo.ssor of Music to tcacJi skill in singing and 
music, to play upon Organ, Lute, Vioil etc. 
VI, The Profemr of Languages for Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, iSpanmli, High 
Dutch. VII. The Professor of Defence, to 
impart skill at all weapuim ami wiesUiug, 

Other subjects to bo taught in tlic Mnsmm 
were Riding, Dancing and Relmvior, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, IVrlting, Further* Kinastou 
ihtemled to have nttachod a school for " the 
young gcntlomen whose parents are desirou.s to 
have them brought up in the from 

their first years.” As imjeh as po.ssible all the 
subjects were to be tnuitod by demoufilrution 
and e,tperivicnt.** 10 very year each professor 
was to give some rarity to the lil)rary from 
his own branch of learning. 

It wuis jirovklcd in one of the regnlalions 
that opportuiiilies nljould be iukeu by pointing 
to exnmplo.s of the leaders in their own time 
and of tlieir own ancestors to train tlic scholars 
of the imtltutiou to serve as un example, 
help, reason, and happiness ” to their iiiforior.s. 
This project fell through on tlicilcath of Kinas- 
tow in 1642. F. w. 

Sec Acadkmv, Couhtly; Gbntuy and 
Noiiuus, Education qi-\ 

Roforencea : — 

Dictionari/ of Nalionat liioQmphy. 

Watson, Fo«Ti:a. licainninoif »/ the TcachinO of Modern 

iSuljpjcda in Knyfaiirf. (Lomlow, 1W)5.) 

KINDERGARTEN, THE. — An institution 
for furthering the systematic development of 
children below the school ago l)y tlm organiza- 
tion of their natural jilay i instincts in accoril- 
ance with the iirinciples upon which develop- 
ment is based. The mime, wliich signifies a 
children's garden or garden of ehildron, was 
selected by Hs fovnuler, FnedrieU Froobel (y.r.). 
bccaiiao it expressod tlie idea whicli he wished 
to convey, of dcvclojniient dircctml by a 
knowledge of the ovganlsiu to be developed, 
and allied by tlio selection of a right environ- 
ment. There is another aspect of the kinder- 
gartcu, however* — its social aspect, of wUioh 
this name gives no suggestion. From this 
standpoint it has been do lined an ” a society of 
children engaged in play uml in varimi.s forms 
of self-expression, through which the child 
(Munert to learn soni(*ihiug of the values and 
methods of social lifo without as yet being 
burdened lyjG teebniquo.” Tboso widely 
differing dennitions iiuUeatc the complexity of 
the institution. 

The kindergarten was tho product of Froc- 
bcl's mature years, since he had been a teacher 
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for nearly a cjuarter century before the idea 
of such an institution came to him. It is with 
the kindergarten that his name is chiefly asso- 
ciated, however^ and upon it that his fame will 
ultvinately vest^ Ho himself consldoA*ed tho 
evolution of the kindergarten as the crowning 
achievement of his educational career, the su- 
premo effort of his creative genius. This was 
due in part to the fact that he considered it 
the true foundation for cfTcctivo school work 
and thcrebre the right beginning of all educa- 
tion; and in part to the fact that it embodies 
as in a nutshell the aims, means, and methods 
of education as he conceived it. 

Evolution of the Kindergarten. — The doc- 
trines which the kindergarten embodies wero 
derived from many sources. While Froebel 
was still a student at the University of Jena, 
ho came into contact with the idealistic philoso- 
phy of winch that university was the center, 
and by later study he made its views his own. 
That philosophy interpreted the universe as 
an organic whole developing^ by means of a 
self-developing spiritual principle, and man as 
a part of that whole, whose end is to realize 
himself as one of its members by means of his 
own self-activity {q.v,). It interpreted the in- 
stitution of society as expressions of man^s 
spiritual nature, and held that that spiritual 
development of tho individual could only be 
effected by participation in them. These 
views led Froebel to form certain important 
educational conclusions, — that education is in 
reality a process of development; that because 
man is spiritual and therefore creative, his 
development must bo cffccled by means of 
creative self -activity; that bIiicg Ihs spiritual 
development is achieved by participation in tho 
organized life of his fellows education must bo 
social, and that the best agency for his develop- 
ment during the early years is the cliild’s own 
characteristic form of activity, play. All these 
doctrines Froebel had accepted and applied in 
his work with children of the customary school 
age for many years. The idea of an institu- 
tion for young children in which play organized 
in accordance ^yith those princinics should bo 
the sole educational agency did not occur to 
him until he was forced to consider the iieed.s 
of a group of young children in an orphanage 
in Biirgdorf, Switzerland, to the directorship 
of which he had been appointed in 1835. It 
was toward such an institution that his thought 
Imd been logically tending for some years, and 
it is not surprising that when tho idea dawned 
upon him, he should have given several years 
to its elaboration. 

In the institution which Fi^ocbel conceived 
he wished children to play with the freedom 
which they feel in tho home, and tho person in 
charge to organize and interpret their play 
experiences in tho spirit of tho mother but with 
an insight that the mother does not ordinarily 
POSSC.SS. The carrying out of his idea, there- 
fore, meant that the child gardener must be 


able to meet the chikiren upon their own 
plane and lead them to a higher one by guiding 
their natural play impulses, Froebel saw, 
however, that, if play was to become nn edu- 
cational agency lu this sonao, it must be 
organized in several respects. The customary 
forms of play needed to be analyzed and 
classified with reference to the ends which each 
tends to accomplish in the child’s development, 
and a progressive scries of play instrumentali- 
ties needed to be devised by whicli that de- 
velopment could be effected, More important 
than even thc.se was the determining^ from a 
careful study of children what the lending play 
interests are during tho years for which sucli 
a form of education was intended, nnd how 
each may best be organized. In providing for 
the child’s physical development by means of 
play, for example, his physical status during 
the years between four and six, and tlic nature 
and degree of development possible to him, 
must be determined before plays and games 
for the furthering of that development could 
be devised. A like study was needed before 
the plays and games that tend^ toward social 
cooperation or toward constructive or testhetio 
effort could be created. 

Although the knowledge required for such a 
study of children’s play needs was inndcqiiato 
at this period, Froebel undertook the organi- 
zation of the play instrumentalities which his 
institution called for, These instrumentalities 
fall naturally into two groups, tlioso in which 
no material is needed, and those in which the 
idea requires a medium for its expression. In 
tho first belong tho games of social cobpcratloii 
and control. These are mainly oi two hinds, 
— the dramatic games whose purpose is to 
represent the activities of groups of social 
workers, such as the farmer, the carpenter, and 
others, and the games of skill by means of 
which the qualities needed for successful social 
effort are cultivated. The instrumentalities 
wliich Froebel invented for tho progressive 
development of the children’s constructive and 
ffisthctic power are the materials known as tho 
gifts and occupations.” He had employed 
modeling, weaving, sowing, etc., with older 
children, and it was with the adaptation of 
these to young cliildren that he now began. 
He saw, however, that although progressive 
exercises in each provided for continuity in 
separate lines, tlio relation between them, 
which ho con.sidered necessary, was lacking. 
Ho recognized tho need, therefore, of a prin- 
ciple of connection, not alono to bind together 
the various forms of creative expression, but to 
furnish a basis for expression of any kind. 
This gave him tho idea of an organized scries 
of playthings from which children should gain 
a progres.sivG series of sense impressions. This 
was tho root idea of the kindergarten gifts. 
For the first of these he selected a set of balls 
of the six standard colors; for the second, the 
three fundamental forms; and for the several 
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immediatoly following, cubes differently di- 
vitied. From tbiisc he wiBhcd the children to 
gain, progressively, ideas of color, form, num- 
ber, dimension, etc., and the ideas thus gained 
ho intended them to work out creatively by 
moaiiB of plastic malerinl. The gifts as an 
organized scries, therefore, furnished the central 
principle which bound tlie several forms of 
play material Into an orgniiio whole. The 
organization of a system of instrumentalities 
whicli embodied the idea of progressive de- 
velopment that lie wished to see effected in tho 
child was therefore an important step in the 
evolution of the kindergarten itself. By the 
establishing of unity in the material for play, 
Froobel felt that ho had nmdc it possible to 
bring about the higher unity veciuired in true 
educational effort, — that between the child 
and tho means by which his development is to 
bo effected. There are additional reasons, 
however, for FroebeVs choice of the objecta 
designated as gifts. According to tho thought 
of tlio period, children have foregleams of 
great principles in tho form of ** an tici pa- 
lions and “ premonitions.’* Those principie.s, 
it was belie ve{l, could he brought to their con- 
sciousness by play with the objects that sym- 
bolize tliem. The gifts are, tJiorefore, not alone 
the means of convoying fundamental sense im- 
pressions, nor yet agencies for the exercise of 
creative self-activity; they arc symbols of 
universal truths for children to absorbs By 
play with the first gift, Froebel believed that 
they would become conscious of tho principlo 
of unity; and by play Avith the second of tho 
principle of nveiiaiion of opposites, So im- 
portant did ho consider this second principlo 
that ho not only embodied it in a gift, but 
made it tUo principlo of method in tlic gifts 
and occupations alike. This feature of tho 
gifts occasioned no little criticism when tho 
kindorgarton doctrines were brought to the test 
of modern thought, as will be seen later. 

The Kindergarten in Practice. — IVith tho 
organization of the materials for play com- 
pleted, the institution which Froebel had con- 
ceived could come into existence. As has been 
stated, tlie conception of such an institution 
came to him in Burgdorf, SAvitzerland, in 1835, 
As an objective fact, it came into cxistonco in 
Blankcubui'g, Germany, in 1837. It is becauso 
the name " kindergarten ” was not adopted 
until 18-10 that the latter year is given as tho 
date when the first kindergarten was estab- 
lished, BlanUenhuvg was a city of 2000 in- 
habitants, about two miles from Kcilhnii, tho 
scene of Fi’cebel's earlier labors. It afforded 
many epportunitics for the gardening and 
nature excursions upon Avhich Froebel laid 
great stress, ^ A building adapted to the needs 
of the experiment was difficult to find, hoAV- 
cver, and tho little company of clnldren mot 
in a disused poAvdcrmill. In spite of the un- 
attractive surroundings, the ncAV institution Avns 
at once successful, Froebel entered into a 


play Avith the children so completely, and the 
materials which he presented were m attrac- 
tive, that the children Avere carried away with 
enthusiasm, and never realized tliat their ])lay 
was being directed. Tho exercises were simple 
and informal, but similar in generni character 
to those of the kindergartens at present. The 
chiklreii formed a circle upon entering and 
sang songs of greeting and thanksgiving. 
Then came a period of play Avith tlie organized 
materials in Avhich the children's experiences 
Avcrc taken as a point of departure, and given 
meaning and relation by Froolicl. After this 
the children marched to the gardens, tlm woods 
or fields, or the playground out of doors. In 
both the games and the nature observations, 
the children’s immediate interests formed the 
starting point, and from thc.se they Avere led 
naturally to games or observations controlled 
by those in charge. After the games or out- 
oi-door period, came auothev period of play 
Avith tho organized materials, and sometimes 
stories wore told. From all accounts, Froebel 
indeed "lived Avith the cbihlrcn.” One Avritor 
says of these first kindergartens: " Although 
tho kindergarten system Ava.s then still in tho 
making, its spirit Avas tiierc in a freshness and 
Avhoteness that can hardly have been surpassed 
since." 

^ The kindergarten has made great progress 
since Froebcl’a day, althougli the play program 
Avhich lie devised has not been materially 
altered. The doctrines Avhich the kindergarten 
cmbodie.s are moro clearly comprehoiuled at 
the present; the agencies Avbieh it employs 
have been greatly improved ; the progranr of 
cxGrei.se.s has been elaborated ; and tho kiiider- 
pirtners are better prepared to realize its 
ideals, A more fimdamontal knowledge of tho 
child's nervous and miascular development has 
shown the need of a larger nmterlal and more 
active games than those Avhich Froebel planned; 
a cleaver insight into his modes of thought has 
created stories suited to his com))rehcnsion yet 
tending toAvard the formation of true literary 
tastes; and a better acquaintance Avith tho 
facts of his musical development has brought 
into existence songs that arc cbildlikc in 
thought and musical feeling, but in harmony 
Avith the fundamental principles of musical 
art. The kmdevgatten song, picture, and story 
arc recognized to-day as the hc.st that the arts 
Avliich they rcpre.se iit can furnish. 

The program of cxereise.s in the kindergar- 
ten has changed somcwlmt sineo Fvoebcl's 
day, although not Avholly for tlie bettor. 
There arc but few kimlorgartens at prc.se nt in 
Avliieh the out-of-door Avork rccoive.s the atten- 
tion which Froebel gave it or whicb its im- 
portance merits. Many other phases of the 
kindergarten program have been elaborated. 
The opening period, originally devoted mainly 
to songs, noAV generally includes moro or lc.ss 
organized conversation upon some phase of tho 
children’s experience. A period is frequently 
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devotee! to musical interpretation, voice work, 
or picture interpretation, but the games, and 
gifts, and occupation exercises still receive the 
greater share of attention. In many kinder- 
gartens the gift and occupation exercises over- 
shadow every tiling else. 

The work of the kindergarten has been 
much criticized of late as being too formal 
to be in accord with the principles of child 
development. Tlie foundation idea of tlie kin- 
dergarten is that of development, and formal 
work is therefore out of harmony with its fim- 
daraciital conception. There la but one phase 
of kindergarten procedure which has a tendency 
toward routine, — the work with the gifts and 
occupations. Frocbcl devised these ns one of 
several means to the child’s development, ap- 
parently of no greater significance than tho 
games or tlie garden and nature work. As 
time passed, the balance between these several 
agencies became disturbed, some being neg- 
lected and others overemphasized. The out- 
of-door work has been almost eliminated, as 
has been stated. Tho work with tho ^ifts 
and occupations, on tho contrary, has received 
an inordinate empliasis, for reasons given later. 
But to select for emphasis the one among tho 
several agencies that tends toward the formal 
and the mechanical is to give the work a direc- 
tion that its founder could not have intended. 
since it is out of harmony with the fundamental 
idea which the kindergarten embodies. It is 
the undue emphasis that has been placed \jpon 
the kindorgarton material that has caused the 
work of the kindergarten to become stereo- 
typed and formal. It i.s against this feature 
of its work that the liberal ” movement, dis- 
cussed elsewhere, is directed. 

Status of the ICindergarten in Different 
Countries, — The progress which tho kinder- 
garten has made during tho seventy or more 
years of its existence has surprised even its 
friends. It has found its way to every coii- 
tiuont and its literature has been translated 
into the world’s leading languages. It was 
introduced ^ into almost every country in 
Europe during the twenty yeai\s following Froe- 
bel’s death in 1852, by lua most distinguished 
pupil, the Baroness von Btilow. In some of 
these countries the movement has made little 
or no progress, and cfTorts in its behalf arc im- 
organized at the present time; in others the 
kindergarten is replacing the infant school ((/.«.), 
which iiad been organized to meet the jieecLs of 
the prc-schoql period before the kijidergartcn 
came into existence; and in others it has be- 
come an organic part of the school system. 
In the countries of northern Europe tho exist- 
ing kindergartens are mainly private or charit- 
ahle. They have emted in Holland since 
1857 as a result of the Baroness voi\ Billow’s 
influcnco, and may now be found in all tho 
large cities. Institutions for kindergarten train- 
ing have been established in Leyden and 
Rotterdam. Tho state, however, does not 


concern itself with these, Dcumavk sent stu- 
dents to Dresden in tlic early seventies to l)e 
trained by the Baroness von Billow, that they 
might introduce the kindergarten into their 
own country. As a result, the movement has 
had a steady growth, and kiiidergurlcna may 
be found in the larger cities, Cqpenlmgon has 
as many as fifty, and a well-equipped training 
school. There arc no kindergartens in Nor- 
way and very few in Sweden, In Finland, 
however, there are thirty or move, and a train- 
ing school at Helsingfors. ^ Russia scut stu- 
dents to Germany for iTaining as early as 
1861. There is a training school at iSt. Poters- 
burg and some kindergartens in the large cities. 

In Si}aiii and Portugal, too, as well as in 
some 01 tho countries of soutlicnstevn Europe, 
tho kindergarten has but a slight foothold, A 
kindergarten was opened in Oporto in 1870. 
and at about the same time Spain .sent several 
students to Dresdcui for training. Upon their 
return they established some kindergartens 
ami a training college at Madrid. The king 
of Spain was trained by one of these kinder- 
gartners. In the early seventies several 
wealthy Greek women went to Dresden for 
training and upon their return established 
kindergartens in Greece. Kindergartens have 
also been opened in Bulgaria, Roumania, and 
Servia, but in all of these eoimtrics active 
clTort in behalf of tho kindergarten i.s slight. 
In inany European countries the kindergarten 
has had a greater growth and 1ms e.xcrted a 
marked influence. In Germany, ho^ycycl*, but 
little recognition has been given to it in spite 
of the effort of the Baroness von Billow and 
other devoted friends of tho cause. The 
centers of kindergarten influence in Gerrnany 
have been Hamburg, in which Frocbel’s widow 
eettied in 1854 to take up tlm work of kinder- 
garten training ; Dresden, which tho BaroiioBs 
von Billow made the clucf scene of her labors: 
and Berlin, in which city Froe hoi’s niece and 
co-worker, Madame Schrader, built up tlie well- 
known Pcstalozzi-Froebel Haus. As a result 
of these and other c (Torts the kindergarten is 
gaining strength in Germany, although it is 
not likely that it will be made a part of tho 
system of public education. At the present 
time, kindergartens are to be found in all the 
large cities, supported in whole or in part by 
municipal grants, Tim Beivahranstalien^ or 
carctaking institutions for children below the 
school age had gained favor in Germany before 
the kindergarten was conceived, and such in- 
stitutions share with the kindergarten in i)ublic 
favor. In 1002 it was estimated that there 
wore over 800 kindergartens and Bewahraiistal- 
ten, in which 79,000 ehildron were enrolled. 

In Switzovland kindevgartena have not been 
made a part of the sejmol system, but their 
work is recognized as the true basis for that 
of the school, and the private institutions 
arc rapidly being transferred to municipal au- 
thority. As early as 1870, 206 private creches 
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were converted into kindergarleiifl under state (See England, Education in; Infant 
control in Geneva, under the able Icaderahip Schools.) 

of Madame do Povtugall. In 1906 tUerc were ^ The Baroness von Billow’s eitorts in Frnuce 

forty-seven nninicipnl kindergartens in Ziirich, in 1856 resulted in many reforms in the in- 

and seventy-three in Basel. There are also fant schools of that country. Their reorgani- 

acvcral well-equipped training colleges. /.atioii upon a Froebelian basis continued for 

In Italy kindergartens are private and several years, but as the rc.sult of the feeling 

communal, although they receive grants from aroused by the Franeo-Prussian war, overy- 

thc general government. Kindevgarteas hiivo thing German, even the name kindorgarten, 
heen established in at least one fourth of the was rejected, and progress in that line came 

communes, Milan alone in 1G08 having sixty- to an end. In 1906-1907 the fjcoleii jl/n/cr- 

five under communal, and eleven under pri- nelkft enrolled 051,055 children betxveen the 
vate, control. Since children arc allowed to ages of two and six years. Thenr work is 
enter at the age of two and a half years, many well organized niul their oquipmont fait, but 
of the so-called kindergartens are in reality their educntionl work leaves much to bo de- 
crdchesj or day nurseries, in which the eduen- sired. (See Fu A nck, Education in.) 
tional features of the kindergarten are want- If the real purpo.so of the kiiulergarton is to 
ing. The luck of trained kindergartners is furnish the right beginning for the work of 
the weakness of the Italian kindergartens, the school, tluit purpose is bi‘st realized in 
There aro some good training courses in con- Belgiuin and Austrin-Rungary, since these 
nootion with the normal schools, and excellent countric.s have adopted the kindergurteii as 
private training schools in Naples, Verona, a part of the school sy.stein. Belgium Imd a 
and Romo. In the last named city is the HYStein of infant schools for children bet ween 
Royal I'^'ocbel Institute, which received an the ages of three and six years, hut in 1857 the 
endowment from Victor Emmanuel II. (See Baroness von Billow coiLvincetl the Belgian 
MoNTEssom Method.) authorities of tlio wisdom of reorganising tlicse 

England and France are the principal Euro- on a kindergarten basis, an<l the Jhotes OardU 
pean countries that have retained the infant ennes or Jarditis d*I>JnJnn(it arc now in efiect 
school instead of adopting the kindergarten, true kimjergm'tens. In BJ05 there were 2771 
But the Froebelian doctrines have had a such institutions in the country, which were at- 
iimYked miluencc upon the infant schools of tended by 258,140 ehddven. one Indf o{ tlioso 
England, and the movement in that country between the ages of three ami six in ttm country, 
is of great interest. The first kimiorgartons In completeness of ec|uipincnt, in the prepara- 
were opened in London and Manebester in tion of its teach or.s, and in the ((uality of work 
1864, as a result of the Baronc.S3 von Billow's clono the Jmdins d^Jinfants of Belgium may 
effort. Many of the leaders aro known to well servo as a model for other (!ouritric.s. 
kjiidcrgartners the world over. Thev have In Austria-Hungary infant schools Imd been 
directed their efforts, not to the establishing organized before the kindergarten was invented, 
of kindergartners, but to the modification of tho but the influence of Frocljcl began to be felt 
methods employed in tho infant schools even during his lifetime, and the trausforma- 

Ofiicial recognition of Froebelian principles was tion of tho infant schools wus gradually effected, 
siven in the ICducation Department's Given- lu 1872 kindergavteuB worn made ii part of the 
lar (322) on the Instruction of htfants (1893). school system. In 1903 there were 77,000 
This necessitated tho organization of course.^ children between tho ages of three and six years 
of instruction for the teachers; the e.stab- in tlio kindergartens of Austria, and 154,000 in 
lishmeut of courses in tho training colleges, those of Hungary. There is also a completely 
and the inspection of the work done. In organizedflystemof clay nurseries, which enrolled 
ISOG there were thirty or more institutions 152,000 children. Tho kindorgurtens of Him- 
that gavo kindorgarten instruction, and ten gary are among the best in tlie world and may 
kindergarten colleges proper. This has proved be classed with the best Swi.ss and American 
a task of some magnitudo in view of the fact kindergartens. The eciuipment is ndinirablo 
that ill 1000 there were enrolled in the infant and tho spirit and training of the tcnclicrs 
schools of England 022,494 children below cxccUeiit. There arc nuiiiy good traliuug 
the ^age of five years. Of tho results, Mr, schools. 

U. E. Hughes says in his Making of Citizens. The kindergarton has gained a foothold 
^'In the best Flnglish infant schools a profound on other contiiionts also. Those in Asia and 
revolution has taken place during recent years. Afrioa are in tho main tho result of missionary 
Formal lessons in the Three R’s have disap- effort by tho leading churches of tlio United 
neared and the whole of tho training of* the States. In Buenguolla, Bortuguc.se West Af- 
little ones has boon based on the principles of rica, there are kindergartens in four out of 
the kindergarten aa enunciated by Froobel. five mission stations. There ia another sucli 
Much of the old routine still remains; ncvcrtlie- kindergarten in Umtalij Rhodc.sia. There 
less there is no part of the English educational aro a few kinclcrgartons in other parts of 
system so brimful of real promise as the work Africa, — in Giaambia, Bailunclu, Machakos, 
that is being done in tho best Infant Schools." and Capo Town. 
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In Asia Ihc kindergarten is in large measure 
the product of American mission avy cnterpriso. 
In Asiatic Turke^^ there wore in 189C twenty- 
eight kindorgarlcns, the oulgrowtii of a mission 
kindergarten opened in Smyrna in 1885. In 
India there nro several kindergartens and 
traiuiug aeliools of missionary origin^ — one 
at Liieknow, in connection with Thoburn Col- 
lege, and One at Shoinpiir. Kindorgartons may 
also be found in Calcutta, Bombay, Cawnporo, 
Madras, and several other cities. There are 
sevcml kindergartens in connection with mis- 
sions in Burma, and at least two in China, one 
in Foochow, and one in Penang. In Foochow 
tlicro is also a training school. In Japan the 
kindergarten is a conspicuous part of the mission- 
ary work, A kindergarten and training school 
were organized in Kobo College,^ one of the 
important centers for training of girls, in 1889, 
under the leadership of Miss Annie L. Howe. 
This has had a wonderful development.^ Several 
other training schoola have been organized since 
tlmt time. 

In Japan, hownvoT, the klndergarlon had 
been adopted before it became an agency in 
the missionary work of that country. When 
Japan reorganized its educational system upon a 
western basis in the early seventies, it sent to 
Germany for some one to introduce the kin- 
dergarten into its educational plan. As a 
eonacciuenco, a kindergarten was nponod in 
connection with the Fomalo Higher Normal 
School in Tokj^o, in 1876, and the adoption 
of the kindergarten as a part of the public 
school system was provided for, In 1904 
there were 185 public, and nearly a hundred 
private, schools. In these 24,000 children be- 
tween the ages of three ami six years wore 
enrolled. In buildings, gardens, playgrounds, 
and in general cciuipment the kindergartens 
compare favorably with the best in America. 
Training work lias not boon adccpiatcly organ- 
ized, however, and many kindorgartnors arc 
not well trained. This is not surprising in view 
of the many difficulties to bo overcome. The 
fact that Japan hn.s already done so much is 
proof that she will do still more The fact 
that the leading country ot the Orient has 
adopted the kindergarten will insuro a like 
adoption by other Oriental countries in the 
near future, (See ^ Javan, Eduoation in.) 

In Australia the kindergarten has not gained 
as strong a foothold as one would expect. 
The school system is baaed upon that of Eng- 
land and the problem is therefore that of sub- 
stituting the kindergarten for the infant school, 
or rcor^aiuzing the latter in accordance witli 
the principles of Fvocbel. The centers of 
kindergarten work and influence are Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide. Sydney stands 
at tho head of the movement in Australia, 
It has a fully equipp(3d training college, with 
a staff of American trained teachers. The col- 
lege has about fifty students. In this city 
the tendency is to substitute kinclorgarten.s 


for the infant schools, and there are therefore 
several public kiiKicrgartens, as well ns pri- 
vate ones. The Educational Department of 
New South Wales has become convinced of the 
value of kindergartens, and in c.stablishing them 
in the public schools of the province wherever 
possible. The work in Melbourne has also been 
of great value. Something along kindergartoa 
lines was attempted in the infant schools this 
city as early as 1887. In 1900 tlic reorganiza- 
tion work of tho infant schools u])c>n a kinder- 
garten basis was begun and much has been 
accomplished in that direction, Ueforms in 
this direction have also been introduced in 
Adelaide. 

In South America the kindergarten has ap- 
parently made but little progress. Some kin- 
dergartens were organized in Buonofl Aires and 
elsewhere in Argentine in the nliieiics, but tho 
training of the kindcrgarlnors was apparently 
very inadequate, and in 1900 all the.se in Buenos 
Aires were closed by tho Board of Public Edu- 
cation. Miss Sara C. Eccleston, wlio has given 
kiudcYgartou inatvucUon in tho xiotmal school at 
Buenos Aires for nearly twenty years, said with 
reference to this that ” the imitations which 
were permitted to flourish for a time have been 
a great hindrunco to the advance of the sys- 
tem." Slio adfls, ** As there are now several 
members on tho hoard who have an idea of how 
a gciudnc kindovgavteu should be conducted, it 
is to be hoped that what seems to bo a blow at 
the system is but a mcaiis to reestablish tho 
institutions under projicr conditions," What 
the present status of tho kindergarten in that 
country ia could not be aacertained. In Uru- 
guay the introduction of kindergartens was 
arranged for by tho sending of students to 
Germany and Belgium for training by tho 
government. The results of this effort made 
in 1800 could not be learued. In Chile some 
kindergartens^ have been^ oiiencd, and some 
kindergarten instruction is given in the nor- 
mal school at Santiago. In 1908 tlic gov- 
ernment sent its leading kindergnrtner to 
tho United States for observation. This will 
doubtless give tho movement in that country 
an impetus toward kindergarten effort. In 
Brazil one or two kindergartens have been es- 
tablished as a result of missionary cITort in tho 
United States. In Mexico the kindovgavteu 
situation is not^ unlike that in tlio countries 
of South America. Tlicre are ten or more 
kindergartens in the City of Mexico, and a few 
ill othoi\ parts of tlio country, Hei'0| too, 
tho training <>f kiiidergartncrs is very inadc- 
(piate, since it is only such ns can bo obtained l>y 
Ulo study of kiudergarVou books. Tho ntlmn)it 
is being made to improve this by improving 
and developing tho kindergarten instruction 
in the Girls^ Normal School of tlio City of 
Mexico, 

In the United States the kindergarten ha.s 
found a cordial reception and its doelrines 
have exerted a great influence. This country 
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has a creditable number of kiiulcrfiarlens, but 
the succesfi of the movement ia not nuuvsuve^l 
by tlmt alone; it is moasurcti as fully by its 
rcorgauixatiou of the school, ami the appli- 
cation of its principles to other ficrids. The 
fust kin(lcr}»arton in the United Btates was 
opened in ^Valortown, Ws., in 1855, by Mrs* 
Carl Schurz, a pupil of Fruebcl. During the 
next fifteen years ten or more Oerman kin- 
dergartens were organized in Gorinamspea Ic- 
ing commuuitieB. Tlio first kinder gartcu for 
English-speaking children was opened in Bos- 
ton in 18G0, by Elizabeth V. Peabody, who 
usually considered the apostle of tlio kinder- 
garten in tlic United States. In 186S Madamo 
Maliklc Kriogo and her daughter came from 
Germany to organize kindergarten training in 
Boston, and in 1872 Miss Mario Booltc, now 
Madame Kraus-BoeUo, organized kiiKlcrgartcii 
training classes in New York City. The follow- 
ing year, her iiiipil, Miss Susan E. Blow, in coop- 
oralicm with w. T, Harris opened tlio first 
public school kindergarten in St. Louis, Mo. 
The movement grow rapidly and St. Louis bc- 
eamo one of the chief eonters of kindergarten 
influence. At about the same tinio a kiiidor- 
gartcii was opened in the Gennan-EugUaU 
Academy of Milwaukee, Wis., and training 
courses were organized both in German and 
English by the president, W. N. Hail man, 
and his wife, Eudora L. Hail man. The first 
kindergarten in Chicago was opened in 1874 
by Mrs. Alice H. Putman, ami training work 
uuder hoc direction was inauguratvAt soon 
after. In 1880 four hu mired kimlorgartons had 
been opened ill iliirty difTcreiit states, and kin- 
dergarten training had been organized in ten of 
the leading cities. During the decade from 
1880 to 1890 kindergarten associations were 
organized in nil the important cities of tlio 
country for the promotion of the kindergarten 
cause. Many of these opened kijulcrgartona 
in the poorer parts of tlioir respective cities, 
and thus proved the value of the kindergarten 
io educational authorities. In consequence. 
Kindergartons wore increasingly incorporated 
into the school sysLem, From 1890 on, the 
Increase in public school kindevgaTtena has 
been rapid. In 1903' 1904 the Report of 
the Commissioner of Education showed that 
there were over 3000 public kindergartens, 
which were attended by nearly 200.000 chil- 
dren. The number of private kindergartens 
is supposed to be about 1500. 

With the growth of the movement there has 
been a great increase in the number of kin- 
dergarten trainhig schools. At fivst those 
were all private or were supported by kinder- 
garten associations. Thcro arc at least a 
hundred of these at present. lu addition, 
idiidcrgartcu training departiiicnts have been 
organized in more than seventy state normal 
schools, and nearly twenty colleges and uni- 
Yevsitics, This growth has been made possible 
by the enactment of laws in twonty-soven states, 


legalizing the expenditure of public school 
funds for the edweatiou of children below the 
legal school ago. In eight .stale.s the kitider- 
gui-tcn iiiay be e.stabli.slied without legiHlation. 
The kimlergarteu therefore has a legal foot- 
hold in all but eleven states. It ha.s also been 
adopted in Cuba, in Purto Uico, and the 
PtiitippineH. 

The kindnrgurUm in iho United Etnlca has 
been the stimulus to the n<loption of the kin- 
dergarten in Caiuida. This was the direct 
rcssult of a visit miulo to the kindergartens 
of St. Louis by Mr. J. L. Hughes of Toronto 
ill 18S2, at the recpiest of the department of 
education of the Province of Ontario. The 
roBuU was the a<loption of liio kindergarten as 
a part of the school systcni in that province, 
Miss Ada Marcan, now Mrs. Ada Mnrean 
Huglics, being appointed supervisor of kinder- 
gartens in Toronto. Before the end of the 
decade the other cities of the province had 
adopted kindergartens, aii<l training depart- 
ments had been organized in Iho normal 
schools at Toronto, Ottawa, anti London. In 
1905 there were 130 kimlerganm m the prov- 
ince, whicli were altondetl by 12,()(K) children . 

Ill the pvovineo of (iuebec there arc public 
kimicrpartens in Montreal only. The move- 
ment in this city was inauguratetl in 1892, 
and in 190.5 there were sixteim public kinder- 
gartens in the city and suburlw. Tlicre is 
a kindergarten I raining department in the 
McGill normal school. In oilier Canadian 
provinces the kliulovgiirtcu has found leas 
foothold. In Now Brunswick there Imvo been 
privato and mission kiiKlergartcjiH since 1880, 
but it was not iiniU 1910 tliut public kinder- 
gartens, two in lUimber, were op(3ticcl in St. 
John. In Nova Scotia there are throe public 
kindergartens, anti a kindergarten training 
depavtmeut in the nornml sclvool at Truro, 
In Winnipeg there arc only private and chari- 
table kindergartens, Tlio need of kindergar- 
tens in the western provinec.s is conceded, 
however, and its extension to tliat field is but 
a matter of time. 

Influence of the Kindergarten* — Tho rec- 
ognition which the kindergavton hns vecoived 
the world over is proof that it possesses excep- 
tional educational valuG* Us doctrine.^, based 
upon the conception of evolution licfore the 
theory had been worked out, nreiii fiiiulamcntnl 
accord with modern thought, and bavo in re- 
cent years received signal indorsement from the 
evolutionary a«jence.s. As the world’s thought 
has been reconstructed on the basis of theso 
scleuces, the value of the k'mdevgavteu bus been 
increasingly recognized. Tim critical study 
which it has received during rccoiit years 
has satisfied ediicatioiial experts tlmt tjic con- 
ception of education which it cm bo dies is 
cssoiitially the truo^ one. In spreading that 
conception, and in indieating the reconstruc- 
tion in general education which must follow 
its acceptance, the kindergarten has been a 
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significant influence. By showing the vital 
interest that children take in doing, the kin- 
dergarten demonstriitod at one stroke that 
activity, based upon the child’s stage of de- 
veiopment, forms the true basis for education. 
By revealing the child’s delight in beauty, it 
indicated the value of art ns an educational 
factor; and by illustrating tlie pleasure and 
profit that children dcriye from games and other 
forms of social cooperation it suggested a means 
for the chiUl’s social development tlial had not 
thus far been utilized for educational ])urposcs. 
It demonstrated these trutlis for one period 
only, but from that demonstration their appli- 
ention to the rest could easily bo inferred. The 
application of these truths to educatioiial 
procedure beyond the kindergarten has as 
yet made little progress except in a few coun- 
tries. Althoiigli kindergartens flourish in Ger- 
many its doctrines are wholly unrecognized in 
the work beyond the kindergarten. But in 
Belgium. Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy, tne.so same doctrines have exerted a 
marked influence, not alone in transforming 
the infaJit schools, but in reeonstrueting that 
in the grades boyoml. And although Eng- 
land has not adopted the kindorgavtcu, a com- 
plete reorganization of the infant schools is 
in progress on the basis of its iirinciplcs, and a 
reorganization of the work beyond as well. 
It is in the United States that the application 
of the kindergarten doctrines to the work 
beyond the kindergarten has matlo the great- 
est progress, and what follows applies mainly 
to that country.^ The fact that the olemciitnry 
currioulum is being reconstructed in the United 
States on the basis of the child’s^ developing 
|)ower3 at different periods; that subjects involv- 
ing activity, m\ch as art ami manual training, 
are being aceortlod an important place there; 
and that games and other forms of cooperalivo 
effort arc l)ciiig incorporated into school life, — 
all these changes arc due in no small degree 
to the infiiiciico and exaniplo of the kinder- 
gartcu. 

It is not alone in the reorganization of the 
curriculum upon a psychological basis, how- 
ever, that the influence of the kindergarten is 
apparent; it is discernible also in a new con- 
ception of method. Uj)on the old basis little 
was asked of the child in the educalional 
process except receptivity. According to the 
new, as illustrated in the kindergarten, the 
child must make his contribution of self-active 
effort before tlic teacher can furnisli the inter- 
pretation^ and guidance whicli constitute licr 
contribution. On this basis, oducaiioTial 
method is a process of interaction hot ween the 
child and tlic teacher, in which the child con- 
tributes the impul.scs and interests, and the 
teacher the orgauizaiion of these toward their 
educational ends, The attitude toward chil- 
dren which this calls for is illustrated bj^ Ibc 
kindergartnor, whom the children regard as 
a companion rather than as a teacher. Such a 


method calls for even more than sympatheiio 
insight; it calls for a knowledge of the chil- 
dren’s progressive development at different 
singes, aufl the means of furthering it that was 
not deinandcti of tlio teacher in the earlier day. 
That tlie spirit Avhicli this conception of method 
inplies has already permeated the .school in 
large measure is apparent. The work in art, 
in manual training, in music, and in language 
sliows that the teacher seek.s to secure from the 
children original ex])ressio>i, upon wliich she 
may exercise lier function of guidance, for the 
purpose of leading them to higher levels of 
insight and power. 

The influence of the kindcrgavtoii is apparent 
in .still another direction, The school is organ- 
ized upon a monarchical principle. Its chief 
virtue is obedience to an external authority. 
The practice of that virtue docs not, however, 
fit children for a self-governed life among their 
equals. The qualities needed for such a life 
are ac(iuired uuconsciously in the kindergarten 
l.)y participation in cooperative play. That 
institution is based upon the principles of 
democracy. It has, in fact, liccn called “ the 
republic of childhood,” It seeks to form 
correct habits of social action iu cUiUlreu. hut 
to do even more, — to lead them upon the oasis 
of their own social experiences to a coinpreheu- 
sioii of and a recognition for tlie need of social 
laws. As a result of an insight into this truth 
the school lias recognized that the development 
of aeU-governiug power uv children may be 
made an organic part of its procedure, and that 
such development is quite as important an 
educational end as the teaching of the school 
arts. It is, therefore, progressively organizing 
its work upon a cooperative and self-govern- 
ing basis, and is becoming, like the kinder- 
garten, a miniature society iu whioli the laws 
linderbdng social coordination and control arc 
learned liy practice. 

These arc a few of tlic more important lines 
in which the kindergarteji has infiuciicod general 
education. It is difficult to trace that influ- 
ence, however, since the doctrines of Froebel 
have become interwoven with allied doctrines 
derived from other sources. Dr, Monroe says : 

Tho I'Voebolian movement is characterized 
by an emphasis upon the impoRaucc of the 
child, upon his interests, experiences, and 
activities as tlie starting point and moans of 
introduction, and by an improvement in the 
S|)irit, purpose, atmosplierc, and morale of 
tlie schoolroom. Whenever the cmpliasis in 
school work is ])laced upon the activities of the 
child rather than upon the technique of the 
procc.ss of instruetion, and wlicnevcr develop- 
ment of character and jicrsonalit^ is sought 
rather than mere impartatioii of information 
and training of intellectual abilities,^ there tho 
Froebeliaii infiucncc may be recognized,” 

Modern Tendencies, — The effort to apply 
the doctrines of the kindergarten to general 
education had an effect upon the kindergarten 
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Hself that was hardly anticipated. Upon its 
adoption by the school the kindcrgartori was 
brou^it to tho tost o( present-day knowledge 
of the child's development, — a knowledge far 
greater tlian that possessed by Froebel himself. 

That test revealed the fiindnmental truth 
which tho kindergarten embodies, but it re- 
vealed also defects hitherto unrecognized — the 
result cilVier of Froebel' s Inadequate kno^\dcdge 
of the facts of child development or of his intcr- 
protatiou of these facts iu a maimer not sanc- 
tion^id by mcdcvn BcholaTship. The Binalhxcss 
of tho kindcYgaTlon matcYial and the lack of 
adequate activity in the games resulted from 
Frocbol's inadcciunte knowledge; the symbolic 
basis in the gifts grew out of his belief that the 
children have anticipations of universal truths 
in advance of experience, and that they may 
become conscious of these by means of play 
with materials which symbolize them. This 
challenging of kindergarten theory and prac- 
tice caused considerable hostile feeling among 
kiiidergai’tners who had thus far accepted tlie 
Froebolian doctrines without question, and 
considered the doctrine of symbolism as not 
only sound beoause sanctioned by rational 
psychology, but of especial importance. It 
was in fact regarded by many kindergavtners 
as the keystone in the arch of kimlergartcn 
education and tho justification for the exalta- 
tion of Idudcrgartcu insivumeutaUtiea. Iu 
time the differences between the theory and 
practice of those holding these different atti- 
tudes became more clearly defined and the 
terms " conservative '' and ** liberal ** were 
adopted to designate them. The work of the 
two schools which have thus grown up shows 
considerable divergence. That of the eon- 
servativo school follows quite closely the 
traditional lines, although it shows that the 
criticisms have not been without effect. ^ In 
consequence the size and quality of the materials 
has improved in even the most conservative 
kindergartens; the games arc better adapted 
to the children's physical needs, and tho " oc- 
cupations" arc used with a better apprecia- 
tion of the principles that underlie art education. 

The theory and practice of the bberals has 
not been fully worked out as yet. They recog- 
nize tho need for an interpretation of the 
universe such ns philosophy gives as a basis 
for education, but they maintain that in the 
nature of tho case no such interpretation can 
be final . Any interpretation implies an ade- 
quate basis of facts, and this the inductive 
science alone can furnish. Although tho end 
of education must be found in tho interpreta- 
tion of the facts, they agree with tho educational 
exv«jvt iu believing that tho method of educa- 
tion cannot be deduced from philosopliy Init 
must bo found in tho observed facts of child 
life, i.c, in the sciences. Basing their method 
upon genetic psychology, tho liberals interpret 
education according to Froebel, as the pro- 
gressive organization of the impulses that have 


educational significaucc, — the impulses to 
comniuuicate, to dramatize, to represent, and 
to construct. They value the kindergarten 
instrumentalities chiefly bccavisc of their power 
to satisfy and thus to organize these various 
impulses, ami conmder that the Froebel i an 
ideal of education has been realized when tho 
children's responses to tlic stimuli of the mate- 
riala have been gviided to a higher i)iuTic than 
they could tlieinselvos reach. The liberals, 
therefore, use the kindergarten material " on 
a basia oi selection and eUiuiuatiou i'atl\ev than 
as a related whole whose value is lost if the 
cliarnied circle of unity be broken." Thus 
the Yvholc tendency of the liberal movement is 
away from the formalism into which the work 
of the kindergarten has fallen nnd whieli has 
brought it into disfavor, and in the direction of 
that for which it was originnlly created, — the 
child's natural development. The movement 
has already had an appreoiublo effect in lessen- 
ing the mechanical work against wliieh criti- 
cism has been directed and in bringing back into 
the kindergarten the childlikeness that pre- 
vailed thero in Froobers own day. The 
liberal kindergartners believe that the recon- 
struction of kindergarten thought ami practice, 
wliieh they arc attempting to cffcot, will not 
only make the kindergarten a more perfect 
instrument for its mission to the worlcrs little 
gIuUIvgu, but a move perfect ouc Ukewiae for 
tho dissemination of tho doctrine.s wliieh it 
embodies, — the doetrinos of the new edu- 
cation. N, C. V. 

See FrtOEUKri, FniEDiucii; and articles on 
the various National Systems of Education; 
also Infant Schools; Infant Education, 
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kindergarten, hygiene of the. 

— The phy.siual characteristics of the chi hi of 
throe to six are such that the primary aim of the 
kiuclert^ai'ten slioiikl bo healthful develop^ 
nioiit and protection from disease. Not only 
is the child at this period growing rapidly and 
its brain undeveloped, but its organism is 
poorly protected from contngiotjs disease. 
The oonstitueiits of the blood are dilToreiit in 
case of the child and in case of the adult. The 
number of white blood corpuscles in the blood, 
whose function is to destroy invading germs, 
Lg. the leucocytes with baetenddal powci\ 
according to some investigators, is much loss. 
In otiier ways the child’s protection seems to 
be inferior. Experiments upon animals Imvc 
shown that young animals are likely to bo 
more susceptible to contagion than mature 
animals, and the statistics of the ordinary 
children's diseases show that most of them 
occur in the early years of childhood- The 
mortality, also, is usually greater in the early 
years. It has been estimated that more than 
00 per cent of the mortality from the ordinary 
children’s diseases, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles, and whooi)ing coirgh, occurs before 
tlie ago of ten. (See Contagious Diskasics; 
Moutauty among School CiiiLDiuoN.) 

Most of these diseases not only occur move 
frequently, bub are more fatal in the early 
years. Infantile paralysis is perhaps the only 
marked exception. In case of tliis disease it 
is said lliat, while children are more frequently 
attacked, it is more fatal to adults. Extended 
studies of measles have given emphatic evi- 
dence of the im porta nee of protecting ciiiidrcn 
at the kindcr|;arten age. 8tudie.s in Munich 
and Grax indicate that the mortality among 
children between two to five years of age is 
between 2.6 per cent and 5 per cent, while 
among children from five to ton years of age 
it is only from .1 to A i)ei‘ cent. In other 
words, if an epidemic of measles oecurs in the 
kindergarten, out of a thousand cases forty 
children arc likely to die, while, if it is possible 
to i)osiponc the epitlomic, even to the primary 
school age, ihcro are likely to be only tlirco or 
four fatal caso.s in a thousaiul, (See Con- 
i' a cuo us Diseases; and articles on separate 
diseases, c.g. Colds; Dipiithehia, etc.) 

Hence, the iirst duty of the kindergarten is 
to protect the children. It should never 
become tlm breeding- place for the school 
disoascs. For this protection of the children 
tlm kindergartners must have an intelligent 
training in h>[giene, and special records of the 
health con di I ion of the kindergarten children 
should be kept. It .should be possible for the 
I each or and the higher school olficials to know 
at once from a(lef\uatn records iust how many 
unprotectcil ehiUlren there arc, or hoW mucli 
inflammable material is present in the class 
whenever a case of contagious disease occurs. 
Only in this way can rational and effective 
measures be adopted. If a case of measles. 


for example, occurs, and most of the children 
have not had the disease, the kindergarten 
should at once be closed. If, on the other 
hand, the maiority of the children have already 
had the disease, the individual children that 
arc unprotected can bo excluded, but closure 
is unnecesaary. 

In regard to the schoolhouso for the kinder- 
garten, there is a grosving opinion that ns far 
as possible the work should be out of doors, 
and only in inclement weather should the 
occupations be in the house. Whotlier in or 
out of doora, Ll\e ordloaty culea of aehaol 
hygiene should bo observed. Care should bo 
paid to the children's eyes; children with 
defective hearing should have special atten- 
tion; and cleanliness should be everywhere 
enforced. 

The kindergarten room should bo large and 
well ventilated, the walls plain with simple 
hospital base witiiout wainscoting, or the like, 
to catch the dust.^ The chairs should be 
arranged for occupation so that the light comes 
from the loft and the rear of the children and 
none of the children face the sunlight. The 
blackboards sliould be low; and in the toilet 
rooms the bowls and sinks low, individual 
drinking cups used, or better a fountain of the 
improved modern type provided. Individual 
towels, or paper nnpldns, or the like, should be 
used; the clay should be disinfected every 
day, and all kinflergarten apparatus disinfected 
at intervals. Especially to be condemned are 
dry sweeping, the use of feather dusters, the 
common towel, and common drinking cup. 
(8cc Rlackdoards; Cu^anliness of the 
S cHooLitooM; Desks and Seats; Drinking 
Fountains, etc.) 

The air of the kindergarten room should 
not only be kept clean and bo of the proper 
temperature, probably not more than 66® F., 
but it should he moistened by suitable devices, 
if nothing better offers, by a large shallow vessel 
of water on the stove or radiator. The extreme 
dryness of the litr in many , schoolrooms causes 
discomfort and many colds and sore throats. 
(See Air op the SenooLRooM.) 

As the kindergarten occupations consist 
largely of physical exercise and the use of the 
voice, the best modern methods of cleaning 
should be used, a vncuiim cleaner if possible; 
if not, sweeping with oil preparations or the 
kerosene oil brush at night and wiping off 
the furnitiivo and apparatus with a moist cloth 
in the morning. (See Cleanliness of the 
Schoolroom,) 

Finally, especial care should bo given in the 
kindergarten to the hygiene of tlio nervous 
system. At this period, when the brain is in 
process of rapid growth and develop men 
when much of the nervous substance is imma- 
ture, it is important that there should be no 
undue stimulation either by too coinplex and 
too fine occupations, by overstimulating plays, 
or by unduly exciting storiesi and the like. 
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The intcrcat of kindergarten children can bo 
easily kept by simple occupations; exciting 
stories and occupations are unnecessary and 
unwisCj and likely to leave the children in a 
blast condition I unfortunate from the point of 
pedagogy, as well ns that of hygiene. It is 
maintained by Professor Tyler, Prc.sident Hall, 
and some others, that the fundamcnlal nerve 
contors controlling the large muscles of tho 
ditfcicnt pUysiological aeries, and functioning 
tho simpler and larger move incuts must bo 
developed in the early years, if the normal 
development and the health of the nerves in 
later Ufo avc lo bo insurod. Theso funda- 
nicntiU nerve ee liters form tho lino of defenso 
for the whole body, and any prematuro de- 
velopment of the accessory centers, those 
functioning in the finer and more complex 
movements, is distinctly to be condemned for 
hygienic reasons. Thus, the activity hi the 
kiiKlergarten should be spontaneous motor 
activity, as far as possible the simple plays and 
games and simple occupations. All of the gifts 
and apparatus should bo large; the occupations 
and exercises should involve the larger muscles ; 
all fine delicate and complex processes nro 
out of place. For example, the use of a hammer 
in driving a nail is a more healthful occupatjou 
foi the kiudoYgavtew clukl than the threading 
of a needle; for the former involves tlic use of 
the large muscles of the hand and tlio arm, 
wliile the latter requires tho delicate and 
complex cofirdinatloa of the irmsclcs of the eyo 
and fingers. Some kindergartnors seem to 
suppose that if in the finer occupations tho 
work is held at a sullablo distance from the 
eyes, that Is all that is necessary; but a great 
part of the ciiildreii probably at tho kinder- 
garten have hyperopic eyes, and their arms are 
not long enough, so that it is po.ssible for them 
to hold the book or the work at tho proper dis- 
tance. Tho larger occupations arc also neces- 
sary for their positive value. 

The mala business of the ehikl at the kiwlcr- 
garten age is physical growth and spontaneous 
motor activity. Thus the primary aim. of the 
kindergarten should be to protect tho child 
from disease at all cost, to give opportumly 
for spontaneous normal development, and to 
develop habits of healthful activity both physi- 
cal and mental. All scholnatic acquisitions 
are of secondary importance and any formal 
scholastic training is out of place; and, if 
obedience be taught, other necessary social 
training will come siiontaneously from associa- 
tion in group activities. 

In recent years, improvements have been 
niade in the kindergarten and there is a grow- 
ing interest in all matters of health pertaining 
to the kindergarten child. The reforms espe- 
cially needed at the present time are the follow- 
ing: (1) Clear and emphatic enunciation of 
health and uoymnl development m the primary 
aim of tho kindergarten. (2) The training of 
all kindergarten teachers in school and per- 


sonal hygiene. (3) Tho adoption of modern 
methods of seientifie clcanliiie.ss, whicli involve 
the abolition of common drinking cups, com- 
mon towels, and the like. (4) Tlic organiza- 
tion of the kindergarten out of doors for all 
occupations at all serusons of the year when tho 
weather will permit, (fi) Caro of the nervous 
system by tho avoidaime of all forms of pre- 
mature stimulation, fine and difiieult^ work, 
and tho like, (G) Compelont liealtli inspec- 
tion witli an adcipiato sysl^un of liealth records 
for each pupil and the adoption of modern 
methods in the management of contagious 
diseases, W. H, B. 

See also CihI/D Psychology; Child Study; 
GnowTii; KiNOBiiGAU'rKN. 
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KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE. — See 
Journalism, Educational. 

KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. — See Joun- 
NALifiM, Educational. 

KINDERMANN, FERDINAND (1740- 
1801), — An Austrian educational reformer, 
born in Kdnigswaldc, near Sohluckeiiau, in 
Bohemia. lie studied theology at the Uni- 
versity of Prague, where he reeoived the cloctot’a 
degree in 1700. In 1771 he was called as pastor 
to the town of ICaplitj: in southern Bohemia and 
there devoted his encrgic.s to the improvement 
of tho rural sohooU, He h\tvoduecd manual 
and industrial training, aiwl Ins work attracted 
the attention of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
who was keenly alive to the educational needs 
of her subjects. She appointed bim as general 
inspector of the German schools of Bohemia, 
and raised him to tho nobility with tbo^ title 
von Schulstein.'^ In 1790 he was made Bi.shop 
of Leitmeritz, where ho continued to work for 
the education of the people until his death. 

F. M. 
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king, CHARLES (1789-1807). — Prcsidonfe 
of Columbia College, ccluciitcd in England and 
France. He engaged in coniinerdal and jour- 
naliatic pursuits, but took uu active interest 
in educational matters. From 1825 he was 
one of the trustees of (voluinbia College, and 
was president of the college from 1849 to 1804. 
Under his administration the school of medi- 
cine was recstablislied and the school of mines 
organized. W. S. M, 

KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
— A constituent part of the University of 
Laudou founded in 1829 ” for the pur- 
pose of giving instruction in the varion.s branches 
of literature and science and the doctrine and 
duties of Chi’istiunity as the same are incul- 
cated by the United Church of England and 
Ireland." The Duke of Wellington was an 
ardent supporter of the college in its begin- 
nings. Work was begun in 1831, and in 1836, 
when the University of London was founded, 
King's College became a constituent body. 
To the departments of literature and science a 
medical department was soon aclded; an engi- 
neering department followed in 1838; a hospital 
in 1830; theology in 1847; evening class in 1850; 
an oriental section in 1801; the woman's de- 
partment in 1881. In 1903 the obligation of 
membership of tlic Church of England for 
appointment on the teaching staff was removed 
completely, except in tlie faculty of theology, 
13y act of 1008 the departments of theology and 
advanced mcdiciiie wt?re placo(i under independ- 
ent boarfis and King's College and the King'.s 
College for Wonien wore incorporated in the 
reconstituted University of London, with tlm 
following faculties and departmeiils: arts, 
science (natural and medical preparatory); 
engineering; evening classes; and teachers' 
training department. The insUtulion has al- 
ways been well aitemlcd and the enrollment in 
lOlO'^lOU was 3147 (1402 regular and 1745 
occasional students), 

KING'S COLLEGE, THEOLOGICAL DE- 
PARTMENT, -- Sec London, Univeiisity of, 

KING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, I. O. M. ~ 
Sec CoLLEcjK, E.nolisii; Giiammaii Schools; 
PuiiLic Schools. 

KINGSBURY, JOHN (1801-1874). — Leader 
in the movement for the organization of Ingh 
schools for girls; was born at Coventry, Conn., 
on May 26, 1801, aiul graduated from Brown 
Uiiiversity in 1826. He tauglit for two yeans 
in tlio schools of Providence, and hi 1828 lie 
organized the Providence Young T.adies' High 
School, which he oonductod for many year.s. 
Ho was one of the founders of the American 
Institute of Innlruetion ( 17 . w.) and of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, and 
from 1857 to 1859 ho was State Super intoiulent 
of schools in Rhode Island. W. S, M. 
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^ KINGSLEY, CHARLES (1819‘-1875). — 
The Engli.sli clergyman, poet, and novelist 
was born at Holno, I^artmoor, and educated 
privately and at King's College, London. Ho 
entered Magdalene College, Cambridge, in 
1838, was ordained in 1842, and in the same 
year he beenmo curate of Eversley which prac- 
tically beenmo hi.s homo until his death. lie 
was for n year, Professor of English LiteraUu'c 
aiul Composition at Queen's College, Harley 
Street, London, under F. D. Maurice (< 7 . 1 /. ), and 
in 1800 became Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge. In liis own parish ho took a deep 
interest in the education of his people and 
established an adult school, a writing school 
for girls, and an infant school. He is, however, 
as.sociated mainly with the Christian Socialist 
Movojncnt, w'hich he espoused in 1849, stirred 
by tlio sulTcriiigs of workingmen throughout 
the country. Under the name of " Parson 
Lot" he wrote “Letter.^ to the Chartists" in 
Politics for ike People and the Chrisiiaii 
Socialist, Cheap Clothes and Nasty exposed 
tho evils of the sweatshop, ami the novels, 
Yeast and Alton Locke placed before a larger 
public ibc social (|ucsiions of the day. Ilia 
interest centered in " national edueation, 
sanitary and dwelling-lmuse reform, the free 
sale of land and corrcsjJoiKliiig reform of the 
land laws, moral improvement of tho family 
relations, public places of recreation." As a 
member of the Educational League he .strongly 
advocated a national and coniprehensivo .system 
of education and supported W. F. Fora tor’s 
Bill (1870), In 1869 ho delivered a presi- 
dential address on education, "female and 
male, compvrlsory and fov all charges," before 
the Social Science Congress at Bristol, which 
was publi.shed an<l widely di.stril)ntcd. Like 
his friend, Maurice, he syinpatlnzcd strongly 
with tho movement for the higher and profe-s- 
sional education of women. In II call h aiid 
Edticaiiotu a collecUoii of various essays (1874) 
Kingsley <l wells on the value of a kiiowlodgc of 
hygiene and sanitation and on the importance 
of science. /Uc.r«»drm and her Schools 0854), 
is a collection of four lecture.s dealing with the 
rise, development, and <lecUne of <lilievcut sys- 
tems of pliihwophy from tlie Ptohunaic era 
onward, and it was witli one phase of this that 
the novelist dealt in IljfpaUa (1853), It is 
perhaps in the field of children's lileniture that 
Kingsiey'.s con trihu lion has been great e.st and 
will be more enduring. His earVie.st work for 
children was Glanciis or the Workers of the Shore 
( 1 8.55) , w h j c h li ke M nda m II 0 w iin d Lady Why 
were intended to interest children in science. 
Heroes or Creek Fairy Tales (1856), IFa/tir 
Babies (1803), and Ilereivard the IKaA'c (18G0) 
arc beautiful stories which will always continue 
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to make their appeal to reatJci-fl both young 
and old. 


ReteretKieQ 

Diclionary of Naiional pioffTavku, t ^ i 4 ■ i 
Kingsley, C. Alton Locke, witli a» Introduction by 
liis Iriend, T. Hughes, eiving nn account of Kuiks- 
ley'a comicction witli eonini nriovcmcnta* (New 
York, 1HS9.) , , 

Kings GEY, Mns. Charlea Kinoaky, his Lciiers am 
;t/(r»joriV?s of Mfl Life, by his wife. (New York* 
1SD2.) 


KINNER, CYPRIAK. — A Silcsiaft de- 
scribed by Samuel Hartlib as “ of a very jmblic 
spirit to advance that part of learning which 
is llm fo unci at ion of ail the i,e. the right 
education of children.” Kiiinor was born and 
cducRletl m SUcsia* atul muvned a rich wife, 
from whose estate £2 COO wa3 set apart to 
develop Ids educational plans. But the im- 
perial troops entering Silesia, Im and his wife 
were driven into exile in Transylvania and 
Hungary, where ho met Alsted. Kinner then 
came into cominii ideation with Co men i us, and 
went to moot him in Brnssia. Comoniwswas 
called away to Lossna, and Kinner was left at 
bnntxie “ to depend upon Providence.” Ho 
was anxious to devote himself entively to edu- 
cational plans, but had no funds even for 
subsistence. Samuel Hartlib translated the 
Latin draft of Kinnor’s educational tract, 
and published it in London c, 1048, under the 
title A Couimuation of Mr. John Amos Com- 
onus's School Endeavours, or a Summary 
Hc[incQl{o 7 i 0 / Hr. Cvpn'on Kxnncv SRcsinxi; 
his Thoughts concerning Education. The title 
is interesting as anticipating that of John 
Locke. He aims at three "marks'’: Piety, 
Learning, and Civil Prudence, His main posi- 
tion for early teaching is rculistie and is stated 
as follows: " I siiow Natuvall Things in the 
living hook of Nature ; Tilings Artifieiall in the 
Shops and Work-houses of tlicir Makers, and 
lioth of them in the Repositories of their 
figures ami repveseutatious, which belong to 
our School, where I show them either living 
or carvctl (yet as near the life as niav be) or 
at least painted,” Kinner is thus a follower of 
Lubinus as well as of Comen ius, and 

appears to go even farther in the suggestion 
that " animals should be provided and kept for 
the purposes of school teaching.” P. W. 
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KmCHRNORDNHNGER.--~Tho laws or 
regulations for the government of the evan- 
gelical churches of Germany, issued by tlio 
rulers of various states, often with the advice 
and consent of the orders or estate.s, While 
tlierc were Kirchenordnungen before the Refor- 
mation, the sixteenth century is the poviod in 
which nxost of them appear. Through these 


regulations the old laws were modified to meet 
Reformation ideals, and the maintenance of 
proper administration of teaching and sacra- 
ments was secured. Without some such laws 
an apparently impos.siblc eoiulitioii would 
have liad to exist: the free development and 
administ ration of church and school laws upon 
the basi.s of the Lutheran ideal without the 
sanction of any respousihle ami cHicient ad- 
ministrative Imdy, Whil (5 these Ordnungon were 
generally promulgated liy the secular authority, 
they were largely the work of clergymen and 
teachers, Molanchthon, Luther, Bugenhagoa, 
Joannes Aepin, Urbanu.s Rhegius, and many 
other prominent men of the time lent their 
aHsi.stancc. Luther was the author of the 
WlUenVjcrg Kircknordiiuiuj of aud col- 
laborator in several other.s. Melanchtluui was 
concerned in the writing of at least nine 
Ordnungen, beginning with Nuremberg (1526) 
and the Saxony Yisltation Articles (1528). 
Wh(Mi once a few typical Ordnungen liud been 
framed, they were adopted as moilcls. Thus 
the Saxony Visitation bmtvuctions bocame the 
basis of the Brunswick Kirchenordnung (152S); 
and upon tlie latter wore based those of Hum- 
burg ( L 529 ) ; Liibeck (1581), Pomerania < I Ti 35 ) ; 
Schleswig Holstein (1542), and many oilier.s, in- 
cluding that of Wittenberg (1533). Tliis Wit- 
tenberg Ord«w«f/ in time became the model after 
which at least seven others were compo.socl. 

While the Ordnungen arc not uniform in their 
material or arrangement, there is at least a 
general nimilavity in subject matler. Ah a rule 
there is a first part, culled Credenda, whicli is 
dogmatic in Us nature and is dn exiirc-s.sion, in 
more or loss dermito form, of the agreement of 
the city or provincial church with the general 
Lutheran confe.ssion of faith. This is followed 
by the Agenda, whijh contains provision.^ con- 
eerniiig liturgy, appointment of ciuirch oili- 
cers, dutie.s of officers of church and .school, 
organization of church government, tli.scipline, 
lulministvatiou of church property, cave of sick 
and poor, baptism, and mi-scellaacoua mutt era 
relating to church nITairs. C. L, R. 
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KIRKLAND. JOHN THORNTON (177(L 
1840). — Fourteenth president of Harvard 
College and son of the famous educational 
missionary among the Six Nations of tho Ameri- 
can Indians, educated at Phillips An<lovQr 
GIO 
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Academy and Harvard College, graduating from 
the latter in 1789, He was instructor at Pliillipa 
Andover Academy and tutor at Harvard. Ho 
was president of Harvard from 1810 to 1828. 
ilia publications include numerous biographical 
and historical works. W, S. M. 

See Hauvaud Univerbity. 

KIRKLAND, SAMUEL (1741-1808). Ed- 
ucational miHsionary among the Indian tribes 
of the Six Nations, educated in Dr. Whcelock^s 
school for Indian youth (subsequently Dart- 
mouth College) and at the College of Now 
Jersey (now Princeton), from which he was 
graduated in 1765. For nearly forty years 
ho was engaged in educational and religious 
work among the Indians of the Six Nations. 
He organized the Hamilton ()ncidn College 
(now Hamilton CoUog^^) an inatlUition for the 
education of Indian and American youth. 

W. S. M. 


three Hungarian universities (the other two 
being Agram and Budapest), established in 
1872, The university maintains fneultics of 
law and political science, medicine, philosophy, 
and pure science, there being no school of 
divinity. The great majority of the students 
(1497 out of 2116 matriculated students in 
1909-1910) are enrolled in tho faculty of law, 
medicine following with 321, and philosophy 
and pure science bringing up tho rear with 298; 
191 auditors bring the total attendance of the 
year in question to 2307, The annual budget 
amounts approximately to §415,000. The 
library, founded in 1872, eoutalus 200,000 
volumes. Associated with the university is a 
Unitarian theological faculty, established in 
1556, and a reformed theological academy, 
founded in 1895, Klausenburg is also tho scat 
of an agricultural school, originally established 
in 1809 and reorganized in 1900. R. T., Jr. 
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KITCHEN GARDEN. — The Kitchen Gar- 
den is a method of teaching little children 
JiouBcliold processes through songs and games 
with an equipment designed for the purpose. 
This method was devised by Mis.s Emily 
Huntington (d, 1910), who directed a mission 
school for girls on the East Side of Now York 
City more than thirty years ago. A visit to a 
kindergarten exhibition gave her the idea that 
children might be taught housework through 
games. She wrote the songa aud games, which 
w'cvo afterward published in book form. She 
began by using loy.s as they wore found in tlic 
market, and later found manufacturers who 
made articles designed for this purpose. 
Clssaca were formed m the Wlson Mission by 
a number of young women interested in tho 
work of teaching these children, The Kitchen 
Garden Association was formed in 1880 to 
promote the teaching of industrial and domestic 
arts, enrolling cightjr active members and super- 
vising the instruction of nearly a thousand 
children in and near New York. Classes were 
formed in the West and South, The Kitchen 
Garden Association svas reorganized as tho 
Industrial Educational Association. (See 
Household Arts.) Miss Huntington also 
devised a series of lessons in cooking taught 
in the same way and published a volume of 
these lessons. The toys were copyrighted. 

The Kitchen Garden system is still used in 
Settlement work in New York City to aomo 
extent, and for the same purpose in other 
parts of the country, but it has never become 
incorjmrated In the public school system. Tho 
work is being continued by Miss Peck of Now 
York, whose inctJjoil is now being iiserl in Los 
Angeles, Washington, D.C., and Now York, 

H. K. 

KLAUSENBURG (KOLOZSVAr), THE 
ROYAL HUNGARIAN FRANCIS JOSEF, 
UNIVERSITY OF. — The youngest of the 


Gedcnkhuch der Universit&t. (Klausenburg, 10030 
MaJIKI and PiSztory, Oachichle der Universxldt. 

(1896.) 

KNEIPE. — This term in tho language of 
the German student may mean (1) tho place 
wheie diTiikuig takes place, or tho tavern, 
(2) the drinking itself, or (3) by transference, 
a fralornity house. The Kneipe^ before the 
introduction of fraternity houses, a recent 
movement, alYorded the best meeting place for 
tho membera of one organization. In the 
derived meaning of the drinking ceremony the 
Kneipe is less formal than the Kotnmers, In 
connection with those ceremonies definite codes 
(Biercomment) have been established and are 
carried out under a presiding ofiiccr. 

Reference : — 

VoiiLMANN,J. BurackicosesWOrterbuch, (Ragntz, 18d0.) 

KNIGHT, EDUCATION OF THE. — Sco 
Chi V A Line Education; Gentry and Nobles, 
Education op; Manners and Morals, Edu- 
cation IN. 

KNOWLEDGE. — A term of the Very wid- 
est scope, designating, as will presently appear, 
a variety of operations and of subject matter 
that, however, possess at least two clcinonls in 
eomiuou: namely, some counectioa direct or 
indirect with intelligence (or reflection) and with 
certainty, security, assurance, sottledness, Like 
many analogous terms, — conception, judg- 
ment, thought, for example, — the tenn 1ms 
both an active and a passive sense; it desig- 
nates both an operation or act, that of know- 
ing, and the result, what is known. Like the 
term ^‘science,” however, tho word “knowl- 
edge “ is itself used mainly in a passive sense 
to denote the content, tho subject matter, which 
is the outcome of the successful performance of 
tho function of knowing, The verb “ to know “ 
and the participle “ knowing “ retain boLli 
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ganscs, designating the act of iiiqiiiiy, search, 
finding out, and also the possession of a cortnin 
subject matter. The opposite of knowledge is 
ignorance. 

The term " knowledge ” covers four distinct 
connected matter.^. Of tliese the two first to 
be mentioned are the most personal, direct, ami 
praeticab They are knowledge in the sense of 
intelligently acquired skill, and in the sense of 
acquaintaiieo. We know how to walk, talk, 
skate, etc.; experts know how to weave, dye, 
work metals, etc. Ability to do things is per- 
jia])3 tlm most primary sense of knowledge. The 
ability is distinguished from instinct only in 
that it has been intelligently acquired. But 
even this dilTcrencc is not coiisistcntl}^ main- 
tained, for we speak, popularly, of an instinc- 
tive knowledge. The first necessity of a living 
being is to Icnow liow to conduct itself with re- 
fipeet to certain situations; in order to Jive it 
must bo able to adapt its behavior to the bc- 
iiavior of the things with which its own for- 
tunes are bound up. Tliis necessity includes 
not only physical needs, but also the fundamen- 
tals of social intercourse and the elements at 
least of soiuG of the social art«. Tho primary 
and profound character of this sort of knowledge 
is seen in tlic fact that until tho rise of philos- 
ophy among the Greeks the same word de- 
noted art (technical skill) and knowledge, 
namely, ri^vr}. TIic well-known roeourac of 
ftnerates to the analogies of the arts, his appeal 
to the procedure of tho shoemaker, flute player, 
carpenter, etc., in liis logical discussions was 
wibiiesa to tlie fact that tho control of his mate- 
rial evinced i)y the artisan in reaching the ends 
appropriate to his art rcjiroscnted at once tho 
most certain and tiie most intelligent procedure 
extant. 

P'amiliarity, acquaintance, are closely con- 
nected witli knowing howto do, and to a consid- 
orabic extent they result from the latter and 
measure its extent. So far as wc can adapt 
our.sclvcs readily and successfully in any situa- 
tion, wc arc familiar, acquainted. The rough 
edges of a stningoucss, remoicncs.s, the bamer.s 
of understanding nothing, are worn nwny. In 
their place there is a sense of intimacy, of inner 
adjustment. When we know how to beluive 
with respect to a thing, we know' what it is 
like; wo are on terms with it; there is mutual- 
ity of response. Knowledge in the form of 
acquaintance is not only the outcome and 
reward of knowing how, or intelligent skill; 
hut it estahlislies emotional tie.s — a capacity 
for appreciation, or apprehending the thing in 
terms of its worth, its usefulni's.s for a purpose. 
Aciiuaiiitance, familiarity, normally luesup- 
pose a certain amount of frieinlliness, of agrcc- 
ablenesB, as well as a sense of power and case. 
But excessive faniiliarity, too long continued 
occupation with one subject, breeds con- 
tempt it leads to revulsion, a sense of cniuii 
and con.strnint. 

Our third sense of knowledge covers that 


acquired from others, that attained indirectly 
by learning from others. Communication by 
means of language carries us far beyond the 
limits of personal acciuaintaneo with persons 
and things, leading us to know of or about 
many matters which arc within tlio direct ac- 
quaintance of other people. By oral lYndilion 
and more csi)ecia!ly by written and printed 
language j this Bocond-haml knowledge comes 
to include mucli that is not and that could 
not be within the direct ncqunintanco of any 
living, Svmh knowledge oonsUtutes informa- 
tion and also^ learning — in the sense 

of what is learned or is to l>c learned. 

In tdl the three nbovc-nieiitioned types of 
knowledge, intelligence or reflective tliouglit 
is used, but only secondarily. It ia employed 
ns a means of gaining control of things; in 
enlarging acquaintance with them; in aj)prc- 
hending and undorataudiiig things reported by 
others. It is not, however, used in any sense as 
a source of knowledge for ha own sake. Gradu- 
ally, liowcver, iiiatcrinls of acquaintance and 
of information are amassed and systematized 
not for tho sake of increasing familiarity and 
possession of learning, but for the sake of 
rniionni demonstration or of inferential dis- 
covery of new knowledge. Men arc not con- 
tented Avilh the kind of assurance that rests 
upon personal acquaintaiico or upon the credit 
of others; they search for tliat which opens 
from rational grounding, from logical sequence 
and systein. Thus a fourth kind of knowl- 
edge comes into existence: rational knoAvlodge, 
science, kiioAvlcdge that so and so is true. Like 
information, this port of knowledge is indirect, 
but it is iiulireet in tho soii.sd of dopendence upon 
logical data and |ircmiscs, not in the sense of 
depeiulciico iq)on the ohsorvations and reports 
of others. From this point of vicAV, knowledge 
i.s identical with science t and wc have no logi- 
cal right to denoniinalc intelligent skill, m altera 
of acquaintance, of information, k7iowlc(t(ie, 
unless they are reduced to general principles 
and arc connected Avith one another in sptem- 
atic Avays. OthcrAviso they represent beliefs, 
opinions, rather than knoAvleclge. This ten- 
dency to define knowledge from an exclusively 
logical point of vicAV has been an important 
factor in calling out in renclion the philosophy 
of pragmatism (q.v,), which regards this oxelu- 
sWe vioAV of IcnoAvledgc as the ch a racl eristic error 
of Intel Icctualism (or rationalism, ns it is some- 
times termed). The purely technical character 
of knowledge Avhen defined on a i>iiroly logical 
ba.His, its aloofness from practical considerations, 
from the arf(3Dth>ns and aversions (so iinporlant a 
factor in acquaintance) and from tlie social pro- 
cesses of learning and transmission cbaractenstic 
of infornnition, are treated ns evidence that sci- 
entific knoAvledge, Avhen isolated, i.s an abslrnc- 
tlon. Thus the other types of knoAvledgc 
are regarded as not only more primitive geneti- 
cally and psychologically (Avhich would he 
generally admitted), but also as more final and 
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significant. In fact, knowledge as n system of 
logical propositions is regariled by it as ulti- 
mately of value because of the greater control 
and the greater richness of content that it sup- 
plies to the more direct, active, and social types 
of knowledge. 

EdueatiomiUy speaking, there can be little 
doubt that the order in which the fouj- types of 
knowledge have been set forth in this article 
represents the order of their development. 

The opposition of all modern educational rc- 
form.s to beginning with so-calletl deductive ” 
methods, witli .systems of definitions, classifi- 
cations, and laws of eKnlaiiati«n,is, in .stihstaricc, 
a claim that the logical type of knowledge repre- 
sents a matured, relatively late specialized 
development of more basic bodies of knowing, 
and is consequently meaningless and educatively 
harmful when presented in isolation or as a 
starting point. On the other hand, many of 
the reformers have, in thejr reaction against ab- 
stractions in education, failed to note the opera- 
tion of a subordinated factor of reflection and 
interpretation in even the more primitive modes 
of knowing, and have thus made the mistake of 
identifying the concrete " with the bare 
physical object^ instead of with the center of 
an active experience, or interest. 

Many questions of instruction are bound up 
also with the matter of the relation of informa- 
tion or communicated knowledge, to personal 
acquaintance. A flavor of the sccoiuMianded, 
derived, and more or loss conventional hangs 
about information. Its subject matter is not 
so vitally lived through, so intimately apiire- 
ciated, as that of familiar acquaintance, Any 
examination of prevailing modes of instruction 
will show that the mere bulk of matter com- 
municated in books and lectures tends to swamp 
the native and active interests operative in 
intelligent behavior and iii^ the acquaintance- 
ship it brings. Then this matter rciiiains 
unassimilatc(i, unorganized, not really under- 
stood, It stand.s on a dead level, hostile to the 
selective arrangements characteristic of think- 
ing; matter for memorizing, rather than for 
judgment; existing as verbal symbols to he inc- 
chanicalljr manipulated, rather tlmn as genuine 
realities, intelligently appreciated. Yet with- 
out this communicated matter, the circle of 
personal acquaintance is very narrow and 
superficial, and personal activity hardly gets 
above tlic place of routine. The solution is 
found ill realizing that social eommunication i.s 
a very real factor in ])ersoiial doini? and ac- 
quaintance. The educational aim is not to 
multiply information for the sake of informa- 
tion, nor yet to try to exclude it or narrow it 
down as much as possible. It is to fuse tlie 
transmitted matter and the matter of direct 
beJjavior and emotionaJ I'csponse with as inti- 
mate union ns possible, so that the former 
will gain force, vivacity^ directness from the 
latter, while the former is insensibly but con- 
tinually extended and deepened by the latter. 

013 


In short, the common error docs not consist 
in attaching great importance to transmitted 
facts and ideas, but in presenting them in such 
an i.sotatcd way that they are not spontane- 
ously welded with the intense, though narrow, 
matters of direct concern, J. D. 

KNOWLEDGE, SOCIETY FOR THE DIF- 
FUSION OF USEFUL, — See Society for 
TUB Diffusion of Useful KnowioEdge. 

KNOWLEDGE, THEORY OF. — Sco 
Epistemology ; Knowledge, 

KNOX COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILL. — 
A nonsectarian, coeducational^ institution, in- 
corporated as Prairie College in 1836, liad its 
inception in the plan of the Rev. George \V. 
Gale, a Presbyterian clergyman, to found a 
college in tlio Middle West, In 1837 the insti- 
tution wa.s cliartcred as the Knox Manual 
Labor College. The name was changed to Knox 
College in 1^67. The Lincoln-Douglas debate of 
1858 was held on the grounds of the college. 
Distinguished presidents have been Jonathan 
Blanchard (1845-1850) and Newton Bateman 
(1876^-1803), educational leaders in Illinois, mid 
John Hnston Finley, *87. who in 1903 became 
president of the College oi the City of New York 
Knox College is one of the institutions 
originally accepted by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching ((2.P.). 
The Board of Trustees ia a body of twenty-five 
members selectcil by a ciJimnittco of the trustees 
on whoso recommendation ilic board acts; the 
term of service is for life. By resolution of 
the board no denomination can have a majority 
of trustees. 

Knox College maintains undergraduate 
courses leading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
The entrance requirements are fourteen units, 
A conservatory of music was organized in 
1883. The degrees of A.M, and M.S. are given 
for one year's graduate study in rc.si deuce. 

There was in 1910-1911 a faculty of twenty- 
five members and an enrollment of 616 stu- 
dents, of whom 335 were in the collegiate 
department. C. 0, 

KNOX, JOHN (1505-1572).-^ The great 
leader of the Scottish Reformation, and deviser 
of the Book oj Discipline, The date of his 
liirth is uncertain, for though the traditional 
date is 1505, yet there arc implications from 
coiUcmporarics that seem to point to tlio 
limits of 1513-1515. Knox is thought to 
have been born in Giiyordgato, a iiamlet ndja- 
eent to Haddington in Scotland. It is assumed 
that he was educated at Haddington Oranunar 
School, and entiircd St. Amlrews University in 
1529, wJierc Jie Kludied the ancient fatliors, 
particularly St, Augustine (<?.p.), a fact which 
explains his “p repared ne.ss " for llic doctrines 
of Calvin ((/.a.) later on. By 1640 he had be- 
come a priest of the Church of Rome, exorcised 
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■fche office o( mtavy, awd for a time was a prlvato 
tutor. It waa not till 1545 that ho showed any 
signs of bocomiog a Protestant. Knox camo 
to tu\<l was. Kcut by the Privy Cowudl 

ns Protestant Minister to Borwick-on-Tweed, 
where he stayed for two years, with n congrega- 
tion c;rt\dsUag of the garrison and citizens. In 
1551 ho was removed to Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne, 
and was appointed a royal cliaplain, and had the 
offer of the bishopric of UocUcatcr, which ho de- 
clined. In 1554, when Queen Mary had already 
begun her policy of persecution, Knox left 
England, and after , a tour through Swiss Prot- 
estant congrcgftUouft, ho reached Geneva and 
entered into friends in p with John Calvin. 
From 1554 to 1550 Knox roinained on tlie Con- 
tinent. lie became one of the two mijnsters 
of the English Protestant refugee.^ at Frank- 
fort in November, 1554. Here internal dis- 
sensions took place with regard to the use of 
the English Prayer Hook, and Knox voluntarily 
retired to Geneva in 1555. The complete 
supremacy of Calvin in Church and State 
made a most imposing object Ic.sson in tiico- 
cratical govenunent, one not lost on Knox, 
whose Book of Discipline was afterwards 
closely framed on the Genevan model. Ilia 
theological views were dermitized by his treatise 
on Predestination published in 1560. Knox'.s 
permanent return to Scotland was in 1650. 
He ^vas appointed nunister at St. Giles’ Church, 
Edinburgh, and soon bceamc the leader of 
tlic Scottish Reformatio lu In 1500 tho Es- 
tates demanded a state inont of the vicw.s of 
those who opposed Homan Catholic doctrine, 
and to Knox and five others was intrusted tho 
drawing up of the Co7ifession of Paith, Penal 
statutes were then granted against the saying 
of mass. In 1500 the organization of tho 
Reformed Cliurch was laid down in the Booh 
of Discipline, which was drawn up by Knox 
and the other five miidstcrs who had composed 
the Confession of Faith, and was tran.slatod 
into Latin, ho as to obtain the criticism of 
Calvin and the BwLss Reformer.s. Knox In'ought 
Genova and Calvin to Scotland and accli- 
matized tiwim to Scotch soil. The EeeiDsins- 
tlcal ])olity carried with it, as was tho case at 
Geneva, the educational system, and this, 
again, was of the most dcmoevatic type. 

The cliapter in the Book of Discipline de- 
voted to schools could not he carried out with- 
out ft \ftrge sum of money, and though tho 
Scottish reformers proposed to appropriate the 
money for this purpose from the old ecclc- 
siftsticftl revci\ucR, tho Scottish nobles, l\ad 
been tho ease with the English nobles, hoped 
to get a siiaro in the pUmcIer. Their succc.ss 
uccesaai'ily deCevred the eavryiug out of such a 
Hcliome into immediate execution. The Book 
o| Discipline, however, did not receive thesanc- 
tma of the Scottish Parliament, and Scottish 
education was not endowed with Homan spoils. 
Nevertheless, the educational ideals of tho 
Booh of Discipline mark an impovtaut stage 


in the history of education, for they suggest 
a deliberate scheme of organization of national 
education. The salient edueatioiml feat ur os of 
the Book of DisdpUm together with the steps 
in tho actual development of the Scotch educa- 
tional system are presented in the article on 

ScQTUVNO, KoUC<tT[OM IN, 

The later years of Knox's life (1560-1572) 
were concerned with the political and religious 
questions centering round the names of Mavy, 
Queen of Scots, and (afterwards) of the regent, 
the Earl of Moray. Politically, in the days of 
the Tu(lor.s, ho was prepared to advocate the 
de^msitiou of tyrants, and thv\s is a prede- 
cessor of the spirit of a Cromwell. Religiously, 
Knox put Scotland in toueli with the religion 
of Geneva, of the Huguenots, and the Dutch, 
and tlius tciitled to help forwarcl cosmopolitan 
sympathies, at least, amongst Protc.stants in 
Great Britain and abroad. His democratic 
tendon ci os aro showm in laying the basis of 
Scotch Presbyterianism, in ' tho introduction 
of lay ehlors iind deacons into church govern- 
m(mt. It is not too much to say that these 
characteristics, though not technically educa- 
tional, have had great educational elTocts. 

F. W. 

Sec Calvinists and Educatjon; Scot- 
land, Education In. 
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KNOX, SAMUEL (1750-1832). — A pi- 
oneer of education in Marylaiul, educated at 
the University of Glasgow. Ho was engaged 
for some years in the ministry of the Presby- 
terian church. In 1795 he became principal 
of the Frederick Academy, SiiRsoqucntly 
ho organized and became tho president of 
Haiti more Collej5c. He was active in the at- 
tempts to organize a common school sy.sicin in 
Maryland aiul published numerous jiamphlcts 
on tlie .subject. Thomas Je(Ter.sou (q.u.) was 
keenly impressed with his wluealional vicw.s. 
Knox’s most valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of cdu(?ation is his HJssnjj on the best B]/siom 
of lihernt Education ndfipted to the (fenius of the 
United Blnics (Baltiinoro, 1799), W. S, M. 

Roferonce : — 

STEiNBn, H. C, Sfimud Knox. Ben, Com, /iW. for 
Vo!,Li>ij.677-QQ1, (WusliinKton, 1800.) 

KNOX, VICESIMUS (1752-1821). — Eng- 
lish schoolmaster and essayist, born near 
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London, He wns educated at Mcrcimnt 
Tuyloi's' School and St. John's College, Ox- 
ford, graduating B.A. in 1775 and obtaining 
n fcllow«hip. In 1778 he succeeded his father 
UH headmaster of Tonbridge School, a ponition 
held up to 1812. He^ devoted himself to mis- 
cellaneous essay writing, Winter Evenings or 
Lucubrations on Life and LetterSt Essays 
Moral and Literary, Family Lectures or /)o~ 
niestic Divi7}Uy and several other works of a 
religious nature. For his school he edited 
Catullus, Horace, and Juvenal, aud Ekganl 
Extracts, or Useful and Entertaining Passages 
in Prose, selected for the Ini'inovcment of Clas- 
sical and Other Scholars in the Art of Speaking, 
in Heading, Thinking, Composing, and in the 
Conduct of Life (1785); Elegayil Extracts or 
Useful and Entertaining Pieces of Poetry se- 
lected for ike Improvement of Youth (1789); 
Elegant Epistles or a Copious Collection of 
Familiar and Amusing Letters selected for the 
Improvement of Young Persons and for General 
liJnteriainment (1700). His treatise, entitled 
Liberal Edncatio7t or a Practical Treatise on 
the Methods of acquiring Useful ayid Polite 
Learning in two volumes (1781), is a valuable 
contribution to the history of education. It 
not only contains sound criticisms of existing 
practice with .suggestions for reform, but a good 
account of the best textbooks of the period. 
While insi.sting on thorough classical curricu- 
lum ns the only means of educating gentlemen, 
Knox would admit such studies as English, 
French, geography, history, and the elements 
of Euclid. The modern languages arc to be 
taught on the same method as the classics, 
that is, grammatically, although he recom- 
mends broad reading in English fiteraliiro 
both in and out of school. Accomplishments 
and athletics are advocated, provided that 
they do not become distracting. Examina- 
tions arc to be held frequently as a method 
of retaining what has been learned. Knox 
recognizes that women arc intellectually ns 
caj)al)le as men and would have them educated 
privately (for boys the public schools were 
best) ill English and French, the classics being 
added, if they have inclination and wealth. 
The second volume deals with the universities 
and gives a very good insight into the corrup- 
tion and lack of discipline there prevailing, 
Knox attacks conservatism, formality in trifles, 
absence of study, and idleness of the professors 
and fellows, who regard the universities not 
as places of education but as iilmshoiise.s. 
The remedy according to Knox is greater em- 
phasis on study and less on formalities super- 
vised by the proctors. In 1821 Knox wrote 
Remarks on the Tendeyicy of Certain Clauses 
in a Bill 7iow Pending in Parliamenl to degrade 
Graimnar Schools, wilk Cursory Stnetures on 
the National Importance of preserving Inviolate 
the Classical Discipline prescribed by the Found- 
ers, The pamphlet was called forth by a 
Bill to introduce into the old foundations 


instruction in reading, writing, and arithmotio 
for poor children. 

Reforences ; — 

Dictionary of National BiQQrajihy, 
lliviNOTON, S. 77i<3 Ilislory of Tonhr^go School 
(London. 1898.) 

KNOXVILLE COLLEGE, KNOXVILLE, 
TENN. — A coeducational institution for Iho 
education of negro youth under the auspices 
of the United Presbyterian church opened 
in ^ 1875. The following rlc|>arfcmontH are 
maintained: collegiate, normal, theological, 
musical, industrial, and common school. The 
entrance requirements to the college, which 
offers cour6e.s leading to degrees, are about 
fourteen points of high school work. Of the 
404 students enrol le(l hi 1009-1910, only 29 
were in the collegiate department. There is 
a faculty of thirty-four mem hers, 

KOBEL, JAKOB (1470-1533). — One of the 
most prominent of^ the early German writers 
on arithmetic. His name also appears as 
Kohel, Kohelius, and Kobilinus. He was 
born at Heidelberg in 1470, and died at Oj>pen- 
heim, January 31,^ 1533. He was a fellow 
student of Copernicus at Cracow, lie was 
a man of varied attainments, meeting with 
succe3.s as a Rcckenmeisie)\ printer, engraver, 
wood carver, poet, and public ofRcial. He wrote 
tlircc works on arithmetic that mot with great 
favor: (1) Ain New geordnet liechenhiechlin, 
Augsburg, 1514; (2) Milder Krydc od* Schrkh- 
federn, Oppenheim, 1520; (3) Vysierhuch, 

Oppenlicim, about 1515. The third related to 
gauging, at that time a very popular subject. 
'IJic first of these books was purefy commcroinf, 
and tho operations on luimbers were performed 
by means of counters, as was then the euBtom, 
Roman numerals are used practically through- 
out the work, even in writing common frac- 
II® 20(1 

lions, whero tv appears for His 
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work showed little Italian innucncc, and it is 
one of our best sources of information as to tho 
early German arithmetic. ‘ D. E. 8.. 

KOHLMANN, ANTHONY (1771-1838).— 
Jesuit educator, received his training in the 
schools of Germany, He became Superior 
of the Order of Jesuits in the United States 
in 1817. Ho was rector of Georgetown College 
from 1818 to 1820 and superior of Washington 
Seminary from 1821 to 1824. Ho published 
a number of philosophical and theological 
works. W. S. M. 

KONIGSBERG, THE ROYAL PRUSSIAN 
ALBERTUS UNIVERSITY OF. — Fouhdctl by 
Margrave Albrecht, tho ^ last knight of tho 
Teutonic Order in Prussia, who in 1541 es- 
tablished a university preparatory school, 
transformed into a university, of Protestant 
affiliations, three years later. 
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The now university secured a good start, 
notwithstanding financial difficulUea, enroll- 
ing a considerable number of foreigners, prin- 
cipally from Poland, Russia, and Sweden. 
Its further development was sadly hampered, 
however, by the plagno of 1549 and still moro 
by the Thirty Years' War in the following cen- 
tury. For two centuries after its establish- 
mcnb its history is replete with theologicnl 
controversies. The close of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century 
marked an era of healthy growth, for which 
the Great Elector and tho first kings of Prussia 
were largely responsible. The period of its 
greatest renown, however, came somewhat later 
in the days of Kant (q.v.), who became a docent 
at the university iit 1755, and full professor 
of philosophy fifteen years later (1770-1797). 
One of his successors was J. F. Herbart (g.a.), 
wlio established a pedagogical seminar at 
Konigsberg in 1810. 

In 1862 a now main building was erected 
for the university, and for thirty years after 
the Franco-German War considerable activity 
was displayed in the building of laboratories 
and in^tUutos of various kinds, incKuling iabovn- 
torics for agricultinal chemistry ami for dairy- 
ing, and in 1901 a new library building contain- 
ing almost 300,000 volumes and about 1500 
manuscripts. 

Among the prominent former members of 
the leaching staff may be mentioned Bessel in 
astronomy, Jacobi in matheinatics, Hagen in 
natural science, Burdaeli in anatomy, Helm- 
holtj! in physiology, physics, and matlicmatics, 
Wagner in surgery, Karl Laohmann in Ger- 
manic philology, and Simson and Stobbo in 
jurisprudence. The German Crown Prince is 
Tcctor of the university, a prorector being 
elected annually by the taculty. The annual 
budget amounts to about $400,000. Through 
the initiative and financial assistance of Dr. 
Fritx Lange, a German physician who prac- 
ticed for a number of years in New York City, 
the first German student “Union," the Pal®s- 
tra Albertina, was established by the univer- 
sity in 1898. The building contains a gym- 
nasium and a refectory, clubrooms, fencing 
rooms, swimming pool, etc.; but owing to the 
lack of su/Iiciont cnclowment, provision has 
been made in it since 1905 for several univer- 
sity seminars. 

In size Konigsberg ranks fifteenth among 
the twenty-one German universities. In the 
winter semester of 1911-1912 there were in 
attondauce 1G94 stuclcuts, of whom 199 were 
auditors, By faculties the matriculated stu- 
dents were di.stributcd as follows: philosophy 
701, medicine 432, law 280, theology (Protes- 
tant) 92. Tlie teaching staff consisted of 91 
professors and 57 docents. 

The city of Konigsberg is also the site of a 
royal academy of art, established in 1846 and 
reorganized in 1901, 

The numlcipal library was founded in 1640 


and contains 50,000 volumes and over 600 
mamiscripts. 

R. T., Jn. 
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KRAKAU, THE UNIVERSITY OF, KRA- 
KAU, AUSTRIA. — One of the oldest univer- 
sities in Europe, the papal bull providing for 
its establishment having been signed by Pope 
Urban V on May 12, 13G4. No provision was 
made in the deed of foundation for a theo- 
logical faculty, and si.v years after its foiimla- 
lioii the university was compelled to close its 
doors. Permission to establish faculty of 
theology waa granted by Pope Boniface IX in 
1397, and three years later the university was 
reorganized by King Whidislaw Jagcllo of Po- 
land, being removed to a new site iu the fol- 
lowing year. Krakau being the capital of 
Poland from 1320 to 1010, tho university 
served for Severn! centuries as tho center of tho 
Intellectual life of tho Kingdom of Poland, 
Gradually, however, after the Polish capital 
lind been bransferrea to Warsaw at tho begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, a decline set 
in and led finally to another reorganization in 
1817. In the meantime, at the last partition 
of Poland In 1795, Krakau had been turned 
over to Austria, becoming part of tho free 
state of that name thirty years later. In 1846 
Austria again assumed control, and since then 
the development of the uuiveraity haa been 
marked by continMOus progress. Tho German 
language was used in all faculties, with the 
exception of tho theological, from 1853 on, 
but has been gracliinlly supplanted by Polish, 
which lias reigned supreme since 1870, 

The university library was founded in 1400 
and contains over 400,000 volumes, over 6000 
manuscripts, over 3000 maps, and almost 
10,000 engravinge and other reproductions. 
It is housed in tho old university building, 
which was completed in 1497, but altered and 
repaired at various times between 1839 and 
1872. The new vs\m\ buiklmg was erected in 
1881-“1887. The annual budget of tho uni- 
versity amounts to approximate!}^ 8225,000. 
Krakau is the third largest university in 
Austria, being exceeded in point of attendance 
only by Vienna and Budajiost. In the winter 
semester of 1009-1910, there were enrolled 
3211 students, including 441 auditors, of whom 
209 were women. Of the matriculated stu- 
dents, 1307 men w’ero registered in tho faculty 
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of law, 440 men and 48 women in tho faculty 
of medicine, 701 men and 182 women in pln- 
loaophy, and 80 men in theology (CatlioUc). 

Krakau is also tho scat of an art aoadeiny, 
establiaUcd as au art seliool iu 1818 and trana< 
formed into an academy in 1000. Here, also, 
Polish is the language of instruction. 

R. T., Jm 

Reforencos ; — 

HBns5i J. Qcschichte dcr Krakaucr UniversiMl. (Vienna, 
1847.) 

Mora^vski, K. Iliatorya UuixvcraytrAu Jayidlonakiego^ 
In Jlfuncrrt awculoria Univeraitatia Cracoviensist 
Vole. 1 and II. (Kratau, lOWK) 

SoLTVKowiu;&, J. O Stdnie Akademii Kmkowaki^J* 
(Krnkau, 1811.) 

KRAUS, JOHN (1815-1800). — Active in 
American kindergarten work. He was edu~ 
Gated in the normal schools of Germany, and 
after coming to America Avas engaged in private 
and public school work, and from 1867 to 1873 
ho Avas connected with the Hureau of liJduca- 
tion of the United States. In 1873, with his 
wife (Maria Kraus-Boeltc), he organized a 
training school for kindcrgartncr.s in Ncav York 
City. His published Avriting includes several 
papers on tho kindergarten. W. S. M. 

KRtiSI, HERMANN, JR. (1817-1903).— 
American Pestalozzian, born at Yverdon. 
SAvitzerland, on Juno 24, 1817. He received 
his education in the cantonal schools at Tro- 
gon, tlic normal school at Gais (condueted by 
his father), and at the normal school at Dres- 
den, conducted by Dr. Bloch maun, afterwards 
minister of public instruction of Saxony, and 
at one time an associate of Pcstnlozzi in the 
institute at Yverdon. After an additional 
year of inspection of the normal sclmols and 
other institutions of Germany, he retiirncd to 
Switzerland and taught for five years in the 
cantonal normal school at Gais nacler the 
principalship of his father (1841-1846). In 
1846 he received an appointment a>s instructor 
ill a Pcstaiozzian school at Cheam, England, 
organized by Charles Mayo {q,v,). The school 
Avas Poatalozzian in name only, notes Krlisi. 
for its methods Avcrc relics of the incdicval 
age. At the end of tho year lie severed his 
connection Avith tho school at Cheam to 
accept an appointment in the normal college 
conducted l)y tho Homo and Colonial School 
Society ((jr.y.). He had charge of the classes in 
methods of teaching, mathematics, and drnAV- 
ing, and while here ho Avorked out and pul)- 
lislicd his system of inductive druAving. After 
five years (1847-1852) in tho normal college in 
London, he returned to Switzerland; but a 
year later he came to America to accept a post 
in the private iiormnl school conducted by 
William Russell {q,v.) at Lancastci'i Mass. 
Hero his associate teachers Avere Dana Pond 
Colburn and Sanborn Tenney. He Avaa insti- 
tute lecturer in Massachusetts for tAVo years 
(1865-1857), having as associates his country- 
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men Louis Agassiz and Arnold Gu^ot (qq^v.). 
Tor tAvo years ho was associated with W. P. 
Phelps (q.v,) in the newly organized state nor- 
mal school at Trenton, N.J. (1857' 1 869), 
Tho next three years avoyo devoted to IcctUYo 
Avork in Massachusetts; and in 1862 Mr. 
Krlisi accepted an appointment in the state 
normal school at Oswego, Ncav York, Avith Dr, 
E. A. Sheldon {q.v,), Avhero he spent twenty- 
five active years in the AVork of training teachers, 
lie Avns one of the principal figiiros in tho 
Oswego movement (q.v.) whicli emphasized oral 
methods of instniction in prinrary schools, He 
resigned his post at Omvego in 1887 and spent 
his closing years at Alameda, California, where 
he^ died on Jan. 28, 1903. His published 
Avritings include a System of hicbiclive Drawing, 
published originally in England and repub- 
lished ill the United Statc.s, Life, Work, and 
Influence of Pcsialozzi, Recollections of my Life, 
and Amrioiis essays and addresses on the 
philosophy and history of education. 

W. S. M. 

ReferencoB : — 

ICrGsi. IIB^^^ANN, Jr, Uccolkcliona of my aa 

Auiobiooraphical SkeicK supplemented hy Exirack 
from kia peraonal RecQfda and a Review of his Lii~ 
erary Producliona, together^ with adccied B&saya, 
nrrangod nnd edited by Elizabotli Sheldon Ailing, 
(New York, \m,) 

Monroe, Wn.i. S. fliatory of the Peatalozzian Move- 
mcnl in the United States, (Syracuso, 1007.) 

KRUSI, HERMANN, SR. (1775-1844),— 
Swiss educator and first as.sociatc of Pestalozzi, 
educated in the schools of Gais in the canton 
of Appcnzell. He taught in tho public schools 
of Apponzcll from 1793 to 1799, Avhcii ho took 
charge of an orphan scliool at Burgdorf. It 
was hero that he made the acquaintance of 
Pestalozzi, After a short time Krilsi united 
his school with that of Pestalozzi, and ho 
accepted the rank of assistant teacher. Three 
of KrUsi's friends, Tobler, Niedcrer, and Buss, 
were called to the Burgdorf institution as 
additional assi.staiits. The four men had pre- 
viously arrived at ideas similar to those held 
by Pestalozzi, They Avcrc devoted to, and 
believed in, disseminating his ideas. They 
lived under conditions of great poA^erty, sim- 
plicity, and even ignorance, but they lived in 
an atmosphere of human love. In his Uecol- 
leclions, Krlisi says that his life at Burgdorf 
was broadened, deepened, and enlightened. 
When Pestalozzi transferred his institution to 
Yverdon in 1805, ho Avns accompanied by 
Krlisi. Ho continued to labor here until 
1816, Avhen there arose serious^ difTercnces 
among the associates of Pe.stalozzi because of 
the arrogant demeanor of the fmanclal manager 
of the school, Joseph Schmid (see Pi]stalozzi). 
KrUsi, Tobler, Buss. Niederer, and tho other 
trusted associates of the great Saviss reformer 
resigned in a body, and Krlisi organized a 
private school at Yverdon Avhich he conducted 
for six years. In 1822 he Avas called to the 
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pviueipalship of a higher cantonal school at 
Ti'ogan. Under his administration the sciiool 
attained distinction, aiul pupils were sent to it 
from diffcrcjit parts of Switzerland and from 
Italy. In 1833 Kriisi was called to the prin- 
cipalship of the new normal school at Gais, 
The school became well known in liurope, and 
was visited by many American and Englisli 
students of education who have left records of 
their impressions. It was in many important 
features a replica of the more famous institu- 
tion at Yverdon. Books, except for reading, 
were seldom used. Tlie instruction was largely 
oral, but the pupils had to make their own 
booKs, by collecting and organizing the subject 
matter of class exercises into notebooks. Field 
excursions lor the purpose of studying natural 
history and local geography occupied consider- 
able time; and walking, climbing, swimming, 
and systematic exercises in gymnastics formed 
a part of the physical training of the students. 
He continued at the head of the cantonal 
normal school at Gais until hi.s death in 1844. 
His son, Hermann ICrQsi, Jr. (g.t;.), was first a 
student and later an instructor in the normal 
school at Gais. W, S. M. 
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KYMOGRAPH. — See Psycholooioal Lab- 
oratory. 

KYOTO, UNIVERSITY OF. — See Japan, 
Education in, 

KYPHOSIS, — Sec Spinal Curvaturb. 

LABOR. — See Manual Labor* Socibty 
FOR promoting Manual Labor; also Indus- 
trial Education; Gilds and Education; 
Manual Training. 

LABOR BUREAUS. — Sec Vocational 
Guidance op School Children. 

LABOR, CHILD. — See Child Lauor, 

LABOR PERMITS. — For school children. 
Sec Leaving Certificates. 

LABORATORY (fromLat. lahorarCf to labor). 
— Originaily tile term applied to the shopwhero 
the alchemist or chemist elaborated his choini- 
cal and mcdioiual products; now used very 
generally to iudicato the buildings or rooms set 


apart for conducting practical investigation 
in any of the sciences. The iahoratory fur- 
nishes a most important ndjunct to any Gducii- 
tional institution and is essential in tho teaching 
of any science, and is treated in its various as- 
pects under different captions in tho Cyclopoclin. 
The theory of laboratory work ia discussed 
under Experiment; L^xpbiu mentation, Logic 
of; Experiment in Education; h'xpKiiiMENT, 
Teaching By; also Psychology, J^xpeiu- 
mental; >Science; IOxpeuience; and Empiri- 
cism. The function, equipment and opera- 
tion of laboratories is diseiLSScd under each 
of the iiaturnl sciences, as Botany, Chem- 
istry, Physics, etc. Of special educational 
interest is the treatment under Experimental 
Pedagogy; Psychology, Educational; Psy- 
chological Laboratory. In a broader, less 
technical sense, the term is sometimes used to 
refer to such work as is described under Ex- 
PBRiAiBNTAL S chools and Statistical Method, 
Tho literature of tho subject will also be found 
in connection with the articles mentioned 
above. The historical development of the 
laboratory is outlined in the historical sections 
of the articles on the various natural sciences. 

LABORATORY METHODS IN MATHE- 
MATICS. — See Mathematics, Laboratory 
Methods in. 

LABORATORY, PSYCHOLOGICAL. — Sec 

Psychological Laboratory. 

LACE MAKING, — Sco Household Arts. 

LA CHALOTAIS, LOUIS RENE DE CARA- 
DEUC PE (1701-1785), — French magiatrnte 
and statesman. Ho was n striking figure dur- 
ing the prerevolutionary period, and one who 
exerted a noteworth5r influence on tho ediiea- 
tional thought of his time. His Two Reports on 
the Consiiiutiojis of the Jesiiils submitted in 
December, 1701, and May, 1762, to the Parlia- 
ment of Brittany, of which he was Attorney- 
general, were largely insti'umental in bringing 
about tho fliipprossion of the order in France 
(1764),^ Falling into disfavor, ho was thrown 
into prison, and there in solitary confinement 
wrote a remarkable defense, closing with these 
words: Written with a pen fashioned from 

a toothpick and in ink made from a mixture of 
chimney soot, vinegar, and sugar, on the paper 
wrappings of packages of chocolate.” “ The 
writings of La Chalotais,” said Voltaire, will 
live forever,” The most important ^work of 
his life was probably his Essai d^hJducalion 
nalionalc ou Plan Etudes pour la Jcimcsse 
(1703), whose significance has unfortunately 
been almost completely overshadowed by 
Roussemds which appeared in the pre- 

vious year. This memoir, looking to the re- 
form of the secondary education of his time, 
was almost immediately translated into Dutch, 
Russian, and Gorman, He proposed to sub- 
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stitiiio for an oducatioiiat acheinc that was 
jiriniarily adapted for purely school purposes, 
one that should lit the individual to diaehargo 
the duties that devolved upon him as a citizen. 
After a general introduction on the fiuiction of 
education, the iiiadeciuacy of the exiating in- 
stitutions, and the characteristics of the teacher, 
he laid tiown general principles for fixing the 
ninnhcr of collogcs (i.c, eccondary schools), 
disauss(?d some general considerations of 
method, and closed with a carefully elaborated 
curricultim for the secondary schools. In 

importance of the place occupied by physical 
education, on the practical value of modern 
language study, and on substituting lay 
tcachors for the omnipresent clerical teachers, 
he was unquestionably far in advance of the 
prevailing practices of his time. F. E. F. 
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LACHMANN, KARL (1793-1851).— 
German scholar and critic, imrn at lirnnswick, 
lie was educated at home and in the local 
gymiinsium, and in 1809 proceeded to the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig with the intention of studying 
theology. He transferred, however, to classical 
studies which he pursued under Heync (q'.r.) 
at Gottingen, and under Ueneke's infiuoiice ho 
took up Germanic philology. He took his 
degree at Halle. ^ After teaching for a time at 
Berlin ami Koiiigsbcrg, he became professor 
extraordinary at the University of Kduigsberg 
and lectured on German philology. In 1825 
he was called to Berlin, and in 1830 became n 
member of the Academy of Sciences. He 
edited niimeroii.s works in Greek, Latin, ajid 
German literature, and introduced now concep- 
tions and new standards hi textual criticism. 
The text, the author, the content and spirit of 
the work, were all to receive consideration. It 
was, however, on the |>unt3'' of the text and the 
restoration of the original which claimed hjs 
chief attention. Among the chief of his edi- 
tions arc those on Propertius (1810), Proper- 
tius, Catullus, and TibulUia (1829), Fables of 
Avianus and Bubrius, Lucretius (1845-1850), 
Greek Tcatameiit (the introduction containing 
an exposition of his views on textual criticism, 
1850). Lachmann also wrote on meter in Greek 
poetry, on the dialogue in Greek Tragedy, and 
edited many early German works. Applying 
the principlo.s of Wolf's Prolegomena ^ he tried 
to prove that Die Nibehingen Not could ho 
dissected into twenty original lay,s, iind later 
ho divided the Iliad into eighteen distinct lays. 
Of Lachmann’sinnuence Munro says, " Hardly 
any work of merit has appeared in Germany 
since Laohmann's Lucretius in any branch of 


literature without bearing on every page the 
impress of his exninplo.’' 
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LACROSSE, — A game which had its origin 
with the American Indiaius under the name of 
“ Baggatnway.” It was played by two sides, 
ew?A\ ^ ^ vdviVi 

ing hundreds of playcr.s. Tiio match was 
started at dawn and continued until one side 
hadscorcil 100 goals; this often required several 
days of play from dawn until sunset with a few 
short periods of rest. From this crude game or 
battle, tlic Indians and the white Inhabitants 
of Canada developed the modern game. The 
number of players was limited to twelve on 
each team, the size of the playing field decreased 
to about 125 yar<ls by 50 yards, the goal posts 
lowered to six feet, the sixe and shape of the 
“ crossc " or playing stick fixed, and the old 
buckskin ball replaced by a hard, rubber liall, 
From Canada the game spread to tlm United 
States in 1807 and to Great Britain in 1877. 
Harvard was the first coUego to adopt la- 
eross when a team was organized in 1881. 
Princeton, Columbia, New York University, 
and Yale soon followed, and the game has 
gained steadily in popularity with oollcgo and 
preparatory school students. 

Lacrosse is a splendid game; the running, 
dodging, catching, and throwing the ball, servo 
to develop vitality, speed, agility, and self- 
control ill a large measure, Few games offer 
as many opportunities for individual skill and 
team play as lacrosse. %Stiidents who arc too 
small for football or rowing often develop into 
skillful players, for agility and skill are more 
desired than weight or strength. The game 
is intensely interesting to spectators and in. 
every way is one of the best games played in 
the colleges and schools. Q. L. M. 

*. — 

riouoE, J. A., Jr. Lacrosgc In the United States. Out-^ 
ing Magazine, Vol, VII. March, 1886. 

Mackenzie, Uoss. Lacrosse. Outing Magazine, Vol. 
XXI. October, 1802. 

LACTANTIUS FIRMIANUS (c, 250-325). 
— The last of the Latin apologists, a pupil of 
Arnobius {q,v.). He made Cicero his literary 
and philosophical model with such success that 
he was known amongst the luimnnists ns “ the 
Christian Cicero." He attained such eminence 
ns a teacher of rhetoric that Diocletian made 
him official profe.ssor of eloquence in his new 
capital of Nicomodia, which he intended to 
make the intellectual and political equal of 
Rome. Constantino chose him to preside over 
the education of his heir-np parent, Crispua, in 
which occupation ho spent his closing years at 
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Trier. He waa in no sense an original thinker, 
but ia distingulHlied for his sound iudgmoiit and 
elegant literary style, the milky softness of 
which procured for him the name Lactantius. 
He >vas n tlio roughly consistent oxamplo of a 
Christian philosopher and lus writings contain 
much valuable information as to the ancient 
systems of Philosophy, His Divine InstitU’- 
Horn was the first attempt at a systematic ex- 
position of Christian doctrlno in Latin. The 
latter part of hh Epitome of this larger work is an 
admirable compendium of religious ethics. His 
treatise On the A nger of Ood, directed against the 
Stoics and Epicureans, in wliich he proves the di- 
vine character capable of righteous indignation, 
was liiglily praised by St. Jcronie. The Work- 
viamhip of God is a discussion of the anatomy 
of the human body and the nature of the soul 
in opposition to the Epicurean Phi losopliy. He 
adopts the Creationist view, afiirining that the 
soul is the immedinto workmanship of God 
without human cooperation. Ilis book on the 
Deaths of the Pcrsecidors ia a idauind of the 
various persecutions from the time of Nero 
and is of prime importance to the historical 
student. His treatise on Gmnxmar is lost, 

W. R, 

Keforencesj — 

Fathers, Vo!. VII, contains a translation of 
Lactantius' writluRfl. (New York, 1807.) 

Smith, Sm Wm.. luul W.\ck. H, DiclioTiary oj Christian 
Biouraphu contains a valuable urticEo on Lactantius. 

LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD. — 
See ^Yol^lEN, Education of; Oxford TJm- 

VI3U8ITV. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA.— 
A Presbyterian college opened in May, 1832, 
under the presidency of Rev, George Junkin, 
D.D, A scientific school was established in 
1865 through the liberality of Ario Pardee, 
Esq. The college department now mnintains 
tiii’cc courses of study, Classical, Latin Soien- 
tJlic, and General Scientific, leading to the de- 
grees of A.B., Ph.B., and 11. S.; and the technical 
school courses in civil, mining, electrical, ami 
mechanical engineering, and analytical chem- 
istry leading to the appropriate degrees. The 
entrance requirements are fifteen units. The 
faculty consists of fifty members and the 

students number 560, — 280 in the college, and 
in the technical school, with twenty pur- 
suing graduate studies. The college is beauti- 
fully located at the junction of the Lehigh niul 
Delaware rivers. The grounds occupy sixty 
acres. The buildings number fifty. Among 
those who have given distinction to the college 
are Professor James H. Coffin, LL.D., author 
of The Wind!i of the Globe, whose discoveries as 
to cyclonic storms arc the basis of the forecasts 
of the Weather Bureau, and Professor Francis 
A. March, LL.B,, L.H.D., D.C.L., who was one 
of the pioneer.^ in the philological study of the 
English language. Ethelbert D. Warfield, D.D., 
LL.D., has been president since ISOl. 


LAGGARDS IN THE SCHOOLS. — See 
Retardation, and Emmina^tion of Pupils. 

LAKANAL,' JOSEPH (1762-1845). — 
French atatesumn, teacher, and, after Con- 
dorect iq.v.)f the most important of the edu- 
cational leaders of the Revolutionary period. 
He was a member of the National Convention, 
and of the Council of Five Hundred. His 
position in educational history rests oxcluaivcly 
upon bis activity as member of the Committee 
of Public Instniction in tlio former body. The 
bin. of wliich ho was joint author with Sicyiis 
and Daunou presented to the Conven- 

tion, June, 1793, provided tiuit the state as- 
sume the support of elementary instniction, 
and that secondary and higher education (bar- 
ring some few subaidized higbev institutions) 
should be left to private initiative. This bill 
shared the fate of so iiinny of the projects of 
the Revolutionary assemblies and was set 
aside for another (the plan of Lcpcllcticr). 
It was the report of LakaiuU (February, 1795) 
that resulted in the foundation of tho fUcoks 
cenirales (central schools), which bridged the 
gap in secondary education between the passing 
of the old regime and the establiBhmcnt of the 
lycdes by Napoleon in 1802. Laknnal's most 
distinctive work was his report (October, 1791) 
which jirovided for the foundation of the Nor- 
mal School (SCO Normal School, Hi o her). 
After tlic defeat at Waterloo, Lakaniil came to 
the United States, wdiere he spent some Iwenty- 
iwo years among his fellow countrymen in the 
south, resiiting at New Orleans for a part of the 
time. , He returned to his jmtivo country in 
1837, and there spent the remainder of his life, 

F. E. F. 

RcfwentcB*. — 

Buib 30 N, F. Dictwnnaire dc Pioagogis, s.v, Lnkanal. 
LakaNai.. Expand somtnaire (hs Travaux rfc Joseph 
Lakanal ez-Mcinhre dc ia Convention naiwnalc el 
dit Conseil dcs Cinq-Cents, pour snuver pondanl la 
ESvohilion hs Sciences, tes teitres, d ccu^ qtd les 
honoraienl par leura I'ravaux, (Piirig, 1838.) 
LEQENDnK. Lnkfinal. (Paris, 1882.) 

SAiNT-HiLAinR, G, Lakanal, sn Vio d sea Trataux. 
(Paris, 1^100 

LAKE ERIE COLLEGE, PAINESVILLE, 
OHIO. — An institution founded in 1847 as 
the Willoughby Seminary at Willoughby, Ohio, 
for the higher education of women, and moved 
to its present location in 1850, where in.struc- 
tinn was begun in 1859. The present title was 
adopted in 1908. The entrance requirements 
arc fifteen units, candidates being admitted 
by examtimtion or by certificate from ac- 
credited schools. The oollcge confers tho 
degree of A,B. Tho enrollment in the col- 
lege in 1911-1012 was 118. There arc tliirty 
members on the toaching stuff. 

LAKE FOREST COLLEGE, LAKE FOR- 
EST, ILL, — Founded in 1867 as the Lind 
University by a company formed for the pur- 
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posG of eatablisliing^ a residence suburb and an 
educational institution within easy distance of 
Chicago. In 1866 the legal title of the insti- 
tution became the Lake Forest University. 
Collegiate work with a fo\n’ years' course was 
not begun until 1870; up to that date a second- 
ary education was provided for boys in the 
Lake Forest Academy, and for girls in Ferry 
Hall, Attempts were made from time to time 
to develop professional, schools but in 1902 
it was decided to confiiio attention to the de- 
velopment of the academic and collegiate 
departments only. The entrance require- 
ments arc sixteen units. The degree of A.B. 
is conferred on sUulcnts who complete the 
required courses, which arc arranged according 
to the group system. Tiio A.M. is granted 
after a year of residence work and a thesis. In 
1911-1912 there were enrolled in the college 
185 students, The faculty consists of eigh- 
teen members. 

LALOR, THERESA (1766-1840). — Foun- 
der of the first Roman Catholic school for girls 
in the United States. She opened a school 
for Catholic girls in Philadelphia in 1797. 
Two years later she took charge of the girls' 
school founded at Georgetown and iu 1808 she 
became the mother superior of the Convent 
and Academy of Vi.sitation, Five convents 
of her order were cstablislied in the United 
States, W, S. M. 

LAMARCK. — See Evolution, Scientific 
T lIEOnY OF. 

LAl^CASTER, JOSEPH 
English educator and advocate of the monito- 
rial system iq.v,). He was born in Southwark 
(London) on the 25th of November,^ 1778, the 
son of a small trailcsman. Precocious piety 
and copious speech seemed to justify his 
parents' hopes that he would become a Dissent- 
ing minister, but he disappointed them by 
joining the Quakers, a sect without paid preach- 
ers. After being occupied for some time as 
usher, he (probably in 1798) opened a school 
on his father's premises. His enthusiasm and 
his natural aptitude for managing children 
combined with the food and clothes, which 
the benevolence of some Quakers enabled him 
to distribute during a sovoro winter, made his 
school so popular that it had to bo trans- 
ferred twice or thrice into larger rooms. Lan- 
caster was nearly overwhelmed by his success. 
His pupils were too many for him to teach 
alone and ho could not afford to pay for lielp. 
The idea, therefore, occurred to him of making 
those who knew a little teach tliosc who know 
less. Being entirely ignorant of tho history 
of education, he thought that tho idea was new, 
and ho embodied it in a syslcin of discipline 
and instruction showing considerable ingenuity. 
As ho also invented sundry money-saving de- 
vices, such as substitutes for reading books and 


copy books, lie reduced tho cost of mainlain- 
ing a school. 

Lancaster was so proud of his system tlmt in 
1803 he publislied Improucjncnts in Educa-* 
iioii as il respects the Induslriom Classes of the 
Commxinilijf containing a Short Account of its 
Present iStafe, Uijils towards its I mjyrovemeni, 
and a Detail of some Practical E.vpcr{mcnis 
coxiducivG to that ICnd. Tho fact that a second 
edition was published tho same year proves 
tho author's success in " pushing it.” He had 
now begun to seek supiiortcra outside the 
circle of his coreligionists. The earliest of 
his noble patrons were Lord Somerville and tho 
Duke of Bedford; the moat exalted was George 
III, with wliom be procured an interview in 
1805. Tho king listened patiently to a long 
account of the ” S^^stem,” expressed a wisli that 
every poor child in his dominions should bo 
taught to read the Bible, promised to sub- 
scribe a £100 a year, and put down the Queen 
for £50 and tlie Princesses for £25 each. 

The royal favor e.xpanded both the enthu- 
siasm and tlic imprudence of Lancaster. He 
had already, with only a fraction of the cost 
assured, built a large sehooUiouse in tho 
Borough Road; he now added a printing prcs.s 
and a slate manufactory; he started a model 
rural school, and traveled in state to deliver 
lectures advocating the establishment of other 
schools. Towaril tho end of 1807 his debts 
were over £6000 and he was arrested. On 
Jan. 22, 1808, William Corston, Joseph Fox, 
and he, meeting at Coiston's house on Lud- 
gate Hill, formed iliomsolves into a ” So- 
ciety for the purpose of affording education 
... Vo VVivj oi V\iti power ftubjeeVa 

of George HI,” (See Bumsii and Fourion 
School Society.) In July William Allen 
(q.v.) and others wore added to tho Committee. 
The members made Uiemsclves responsible 
for Lancaster's debts, undertook to manage 
his financial affairs, and roioased him for mis- 
sionary journeys. As these resulted in the 
cstablisliment of a good many schools, all re- 
quiring masters trained in the System, the busi- 
ness gradually grew too big for tlie original 
Committee, to which in December, 1810, more 
than forty noblemen, statesmen, and philan- 
thropists were added. 

In 1812 Lancaster, against the advice of 
his friends, started a boarding school in which 
his System was to be applied to secondary 
education. This was a private .speculation 
which in a year brought lum to bankruptcy. 
The institution in tlie Borougli Road was not 
involved in his ruin, as the Committee, antici- 
pating it, had induced him, for valuable con- 
sideration, to rolinquish his legal title to the 
premises. In order to acknowledge his past 
services and provide for his fuluro needs, the 
Committee created the post of supcrintcmlcnt 
of the schools with nominal duties and a liberal 
salary, but irritable vanity prevented his trying 
to cooporato with the men who liad been 
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his generous and disinlctcslcd s\ti)porUr3, 
and in April, 1814, having pcrsuiulcd an un- 
suspecting foreigner to provide the ca|>ital 
£qv iitavUng a rival school in ft noigji boring 
street, lie resigned his appointment. The 
rival school wau a failure and liftiicnster, hav- 
ing aiioiintcd the sympathies of the publio, 
sank into obscurity and distress. 

In 1818 ho resolved to abnndoJi his ungrate- 
ful country and begin a new life in the New 
World. Lancaster’s System hud preceded 
him and ho was warmly welcomed from Al- 
bany to Washington. He nnulo his first homo 
at PhdadclpMa, Uui rumors of debt and 
diacrcditablo pocuninry tmusactiotja in Eng- 
land ” rendered cordial relations with tho 
Quakers impossible and ho moved on to Balti- 
more. There ho opened an institute/^ but 
it does not appear to have been very success- 
hil and in 1825 he was glad to accept an invita- 
tion from Bolivar, tho “ Liberator ” of South 
America, to organize schools for the young Re- 
public. In less tlian two years ho foil foul of 
the President and was compoUed to leave 
Caracas, 

Information respecting fclio roinaindor of Ids 
life ia very fragmentary. Wo catch gUmpsea 
of him hero and there lecturing or teaching, 
sometimes enjoying brief prosperity, some- 
iiiriGS sick and poor. In 1827 he was at New 
Haven; in 1828 tho City of Now York voted 
him S500; in 1820 ho went to Canada, wiicro 
tho Parliament made several grants to enable 
1dm to carry on Ins experiments in education, 
but in 1833, having quarreled with the Speaker, 
he returned to tho united States. From New 
Haven ho issued ati appeal for aid ponding tho 
first payment of an annuity which tho leading 
members of the Britisli and Foreign School 
SoGiety were suhscrlhiug to buy tor their old 
traducer. In September, 1838, ho was arrang- 
ing to return to England, but an accident in 
a New York street ended his life on tlic 23(1 
of the next month. 

For about seven years after his interview with 
the king, Lancaster was the center of an ex- 
tensive and passionate controversy. He was 
ftssallccl on personal and on religious grounds. 
Ho was accused, quite unjustly, of having stolen 
Ms System from Bell and said lo have 
invented nothing except its defects. Tho 
greatest of these was its catholicity. Lan- 
caster and. his supporters maintained that in 
schools attended by tho cliildren of all sects 
the teaching should not be distinctive of any 
sect, BolPs supportcra maintained that tho 
doctrines of the Established Church should bo 
taught. The personal controversy has long 
ceased to interest, but the religious contro- 
versy la atlU unsellled in England, A hundred 
yeara ago it bad one beneficial result, — it 
led to the establish men t of many scliools in 
cnuilfttlon or in rivalry. D, S-N, 

For portrait, see p. 621. 
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Ucfcrences : — 

Binnh, a. B. a Cenluru of Eduaxlion, lSOH-~lOQ8t heino 
/Ac Cenfenaru of the lirilish and ForciQH tichool Hocieht 
(Lotidoii, 1008.) 

iifttwit BwtrtViVwTi>, Vbv) ol iVio WciUslt 

ami Fordgii .Sciliool .Sacicty, gciiLTallj'’ coatajns 
aomo arliclo l^oaHtig on tho Huhjcct. Apponra iu 
1‘Obrunry, Juan, uiul Odtobor of year. 
aA.LMOi>«, D. /oscpli Laactifitcr. Coivlniiw fnU Biblioa- 
rrtphy. (London, lUO-l.) 

LANCELOT, CLAUDE (lOlfi-lCOfi).-^ One 
of tlio most influential tonchora in^ the schools 
of Port-Royal ((/.a.) iiono eontri Ini ting more to 
the fame of the society by his pen than he. 
His most notable writings wore unquestion- 
al)ly a series on learning foreign laiigimgcs, tho 
first being: Nouvclh Mdihodc -pour (ippmidro 
Sacilcnieni fo Lunguc fafine (lGd4). This was 
intended ns an abbreviated form of Despautftro, 
the gr/immar then in almost univoraal use, 
but tvU it« rules \Yeve iu Freueh verse, wi^evoas 
those in tlici older text had l)een in Latin verse. 
This was followed by similar texts: Greek 
(1055); Italian (1000); Spanish (1060), 

F. E. Ii\ 

Refereftccss j — 

Cadkt. F. Port-Iioual /2dKC«fi<?n, tr, by A, D. Jonos. 

(lAmdoii, ItiOii.) 

Saint E-Ui;uv«. Port HouaL 

VfcntN. Btudcmr LanccioL (rariH, 1800.) 


LANCING ST. MARY AND NICHOLAS 
COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX. Sue 
OiuMMAU Schools; CoiiLKUE; Collbok, Eng- 
lish; PiJH Me Schools. 

LAND GRANT COLLEGES. — See Aom- 
CULTURAL Education; National Government 
AND Education. 

LAND GRANTS FOR EDUCATION.--. 
See National Government and Educa- 
tion. 

LAND, SCHOOL. — See School Funds: 
National Government and Education. 

LANDERZIEHUNGSHEIME.— See Deut- 
sche LANDEnZlEHUNGSirEIME J BoARDINQ 
School. 

LANDER COLLEGE, GREENWOOD, S. C. 
— An institution for tlio oducatj()ii of girla 
and young women under the auspices of the 
South Carolina Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, The iiistitiUion 
was founded in 1872 ns tlio Williainaton Fc- 
malo College and was moved to its j)rosGnt 
location in 1904 under tho now title. Sub- 
collcgiatc, collegiate, nnd music and art courses 
arc ofTered. Ten admis.qion units are require- 
ments. By its charter tho college is author- 
ized to grant degrees. The faculty consists 
of nineteen members. 
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LANDSMANNSCHAFT. — naiBOof ono 
type of >Stmicnt Assoeiatioii iiv tlio German 
universities originating in the early part of the 
aeventoentU century. They were originally 
groupings of stud cm ts according to the dis- 
trict frojn which tliey enmo within each nation. 
(Bco UNivEusmES.) For a long Uine the resi- 
dence qualihcatioii was adhered to, bub later, 
membership was thrown open. When the 
Burschenschajl arose (about 1860), many 
of the LanihmannschafUn were dissolved and 
joined the now movement. When the 
schenschajlcn were auppro.93ed (following Uie 
revolutionary period of 1S30), the name Coryn 
{q,\>) was assumed by man^r organizations. 
For a time tlierc was no' distinction between 
Corpfi and Ldmhmannschaji^ but since 1888 
the latter have a separate central organiza- 
tion, the Coburger Landsma/mscho/ien-fcon- 
veni and a periodical, the Landsmannscha}-^ 
ten-konvenlzciimg , In point of organization 
and exelusiveaess the Lamhmanmciiafl more 
nearly reseiubica the Corps than the Bur- 
schenschaji. 

See Student Life. 

Reference : — 

SciiOLZB, F., and .SijQNrANK, P. Das denUche Sludentm- 
turn, ct-cipJiifi, lUlO.) 

lane, albert GRANNIS (1841-1006).— 
St3hool »superintciulont, educated in tho public 
seliaols of Gliieiigo. lie was priiicipal of tho 
P'ranklin Seliool, Chicago (J 858-1869; su- 
perintendent of Cook County, Illinois (1868- 
1873 and 1877-1891); city superintendent 
of the sciiools of Chicago (1891-1898) and as- 
sistant superintendent (1898-1006). Ho was 
active in the National Etiueation Association 
and was tlie author of a number of papers on 
educational subjects. W. S. M, 

LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CIN- 
CINNATI, OHIO. — Ksiablished in 1829, or- 
ganized under the Presl>ytL'riaii elmrcli of tho 
United Slates to educate young men for the 
ministry. All oaiuli dates must be members 
in full communion with some evangelical 
eliurehj and for the admission to the full course 
should be griiduate.s of a college or university. 
Diplomas are granted on completion of tho 
full three yours' course. 

LANFRANC (c. 1005-1089). — Archbishop 
of Canterbury; burn at Pavia. 11(3 studied law 
for a time, but on his father's death ho went to 
France, and with a band of .seholar.s opened a 
school at Avmuelies in 1030, wliicli uttracUid 
luaiiy students. Det(3rinining to dovoto 
himself to ti religious life, ht5 went to tho 
moiuistery at 11(30, wh(*ve Uo opeu('d a selmol 
wliicli was att(ui(l(3d l>y sluderils from Fraiie(‘, 
(j(!nnitny, and Italy. In 1070 La n franc became 
Archbishop of CantoiLury, and in that position 
did much to promote barn jug In England liy 
introducing and preferring foreign clerks. Lnn- 


franc was especially interested in the Cathe- 
dral of Canterbury, which \Yas in the hands of 
monks. The Conslilutiom of Lmfranc deals 
with tho charge and conduct of oblates and 
young novico.s; but, except for a reference to 
reading, no mention is made of their i ns tmclion. 
Lanfranc was the author of many works; 
the chief of these is thoDe Corpore ei Saiiguine 
Domini nosirif a defense of transubstaiitiation 
against Berengarius of Tours. 

References: — 

Dictionarif o/ Natiomd Biograpkl/^ 

Giles, J. Lan/ra«c Opera. (Oxford, 1844.) 

Lbaoii, a, F. ICducalional Charters and Documents. 

(CanibridKC, 10 II.) 

Miqne, P. Patrolooia Latina, Vol. CL, 

LANGDON, SAMUEL ( 1723 - 1797 ). — 
Eleventh president of Harvard College, from 
which he graduated in 1740, He taught at 
Portsmouth, N.H. (1740-1745), engaged in 
the work of the ministry, and was cliaplain 
in tlio colonial army. lie was president of 
Harvaixl College from 1774 to 1780, and the 
author of a number of philosoptiical and re- 
ligious W(jrka. W. S. M. 

LANGE, FRIEDRICH ALBERT (1828- 
1875). — Philosopher, born Sept. 28, 1828, at 
Wald near Solingcn in Westphalia, the son of 
a jmstor who after ward became n well-known 
professor of theology. After attending I ho 
gymnasia of Duisburg and Ztirich, ho studied 
classical philology at Zurich and Bonn, and 
taught for ten yeans (1852-1802) in the | 5 yin- 
nasia of Cologne and Duisburg and the Univev- 
fiity of Bonn, Resigning his position at 
Duisburg for political reasons, he became the 
editor of a liberal pai>er and secretary of the 
chamber of coinmorco of Duisburg, took an 
active interest in labor union.s and various so- 
cial reforms (eofiperativc societies, consumers' 
leagues, loan societies), and delivered po])ular 
lectures on philosphy. His celebrated work 
on the flistory of Matenalmn (translated by 
E. C. Tlioinas, 3 vols., 1892) first appeared 
in 1865 (.second (idition revised and enlarged, 
1873-1875; later edition edited by Cohen) and 
was followed by two able economic treatises: 
The Labor Question^ 1805, and J. iS. MiWs 
Views on the Social Qttesiion, 1866. During this 
active period be also contributed a number 
of excellent article.s on education to Behmici’s 
well-known Enctjclopedia and worked on his 
Logical Studies^ which was published after his 
death (1877). In consequence of antagonism 
to his radical social and political views, Lange 
resigned his positions (1800) ami removed to 
Switzerland where he devoted himself to jonr- 
nalism, husmess, politics, and teaching, until 
1872, when he was called from his jirofessorslup 
of philosophy at Zurich to a eimdar chair at 
Marburg. Hero he died, Nov. 21, 1875, in tlic 
bloom of Ins manhood, a victim of his strenu- 
ous devotion to work. 
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Lange eiulcavorcfl to reconcile the prevail- 
ing scientific realism of his ftgc with the 
trafiitionttl idealism by going back to Kantian 
critical idealism. For him material isin is a 
legitimate working hypothesis for the mental 
as well as the physical sciences, but impossible 
aa a>i ultimate philosophy in view of Kant’s 
criticism and the physiology of the sense organs; 
while speculative idealism belongs with re- 
ligion and art to tlic realm of poetry, whicli, 
however, have a high value for the life of mnm 
We cannot reach certain and objective knowl- 
edge in religion and metaphysics through 
reason and utulcrataading : their value lies 
in their subjectivity, in their being the highest 
realization of the individual’s spiritual self. 
And though natural science too is merely the 
product of man’s mental organization, its 
value rests upon the elimination of self, of 
all teleological, eiuoUomU, religious, cesthctic, 
and moral presuppositions. Natural science 
must be supplemented by a critical ideal istio 
philosophy, the real world by the world of 
values, the world of ideals. 

In education Lange demanded that wo keep 
in mind both the ethical goal and the psychologi- 
cal factor; pedagogy must employ the politi- 
cal sciences, physiology, and modern empirical 
psychology, and become an empirical seieueo 
of national education. He criticized many 
of the tcmlencie.s and methods common in Ger- 
many, the mania for centralization and uni- 
formity, the mechanization of i instruction, 
the position of religious instruction in tlio 
eurriculuni, and pleaded for greater freedom 
And elasticity, for ])hysical training, for train- 
ing in citizenship, for realistic studies, for better 
iralning of tcacViers, aud recommended many 
reforms which have since been adopted. 

F, T. 

References 5 — 

PornbmaKN, h. Diir p/eld vnd Albert Lange, (Lan- 
gonsftlzn, 1002.) 

LangCi eino Lcbcnsbc&chreibttng^ (Leipzig, 

tJiiBRWKU, P. History of Philoeophu, Vol. IT. Tr by 
G. A Morris. (New York, 18()0.) The be{it 
ediUon is the KUh, Xihevweg-Kemzc, 
the discussion of Lange, in Pt. Ill, Vol. II. 

LAKGEN, RUDOLPH VON. — See 
Renaissance and Eoucation. 

LANGLRY, JOHN (d. 1657). —Headmaster 
of St. Faul’.s School, London, 1040-1 057. Ho 
was born near Banliiny in Oxfordshire, grad- 
uated ILA. from Magdalen Hull in 1010, and be- 
came schoolmaster at Gloucester in 1017, where 
lie stayed till 1027. In 1043 he was one of the 
Ijccnseiri ot the press for books of philosophy, 
history, poetry, morality, aiul avta. I*auglcy 
wrote foliuti Rhetor icft> Adupthraiio in mum 
?auliniti Hcholte (1614) and an Inirodudion 
to Grammar. Hr. Kdw'ard Reynolds, after- 
wards Bishop of Norwich, who preached 
Langley’s funeral sermon, 1057, spoke of 


Langley as *^a learned man, a hustorian, cos- 
mographer, and a great antiquary in the moat 
memorable things of this Nation.” He thus 
entered into the tradition of the great anti- 
quary-schoolmaster, William Camden 
and murks the growing tendency toward 
widening the field of interest of schoolmasters 
beyond tlm merely classical to the recognition 
of the claims of England, in its language, his- 
tory, and litoraturo to the attention of masters 
and pupils of English schools. 1<\ yf. 

References ? — 

Dictionary of National Biography. 

McDoNNtUA., M. F. A Hutovy of Si. Paul’e Sekeof. 
(Lundon, lOOO.) 

REYNOi-bg. Edwawo. a Sermon touchinq the Use of 
Unman Learning, preached in Mercer s Chappet, at 
Ihe Fiinerof of Umt Loomed Gc/jJkwjon, Mr. John 
Langley, late Schoolmaster of Si, Paul's School in 
Londom on the ^Isl day of September, IGS7. (Lon- 
don, 1058.) 

LANGUAGE, E NGLISH. -- The Euglish 
language as a clearly differentiated branch of 
scientific and academic study was not fully 
recognized until the dcvclojimont of the mod- 
ern science of philology. In the aeventcenth 
century interest in the antiquities of the Eng- 
lish people had letl to a certain amount of 
examination of the language of the older 
periofls, mainly with a view to the translation 
of Anglo-Saxon texts and their use in eccle- 
siastical history and polemics (sco An 01 . 0 - 
iSaxon). Although the.se curlic.si investiga- 
tions were not carried on in a thorough or sys- 
tematic way, a imiwhcv of ^vovks were then 
written, c.g. grammars and dicUonaric.s (q.v.), 
which Avero of .some use to later students of the 
language. In the aweceeding century students 
of jangimgo were interested in the subject 
mainly from a philosopliicai point of view, and 
ftUempts weve made, abvays upon an insnfii- 
cient basis of fact and observation, to explain 
language as a iinivcisal human activity accord- 
ing to the rules of a systematic logic. AUen- 
tion being directed mainly to theory, the study 
of tlie facts of the speech languished. Of the 
English philosophienl linguists one of tbo most 
ingenious was Lord Monboddo, James Burnett, 
who published his Origin and Progress of Lan- 
guage in six volumes, from 1773 to 1702. 
More representative of linguistic scliolarship 
specifieally, and ])orhaps the mo.st important 
work of the eighteenth century dealing with the 
English language, is J. Horne Tooke’s fCpea 
Ptcroenta, or the Diversions of Farfe//, Die first 
volume of which appeared in 178fi. This 
work, which is concerned mainly with etymol- 
ogy, was undertaken in a casual way us result 
of a lawsuit in \vhkh Tooko was concerned, 
the decision of whi«h turned upon the mean- 
ing of certain hlnglish prcpositioius. Although 
the hook is full of the wildest theoretical deriva- 
tions of words and of unfounded linguistic 
gcnoraliznlions, it nevertheless shows con- 
siderable information and even scholarship of 
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a miscellaneous and unsystoinatio kind. It 
serves ns a fair index to the state of knowledge 
with respect to language in its time, and shows 
also that the lack of a proper rncthod was the 
mniii reason why much of the linguistic inves- 
tigation of the philosophical students of lan- 
guage has proved unsound and valueless. 

The historical and scientific study of language 
according to modern methods begins with the 
foundation of the science of philology in the 
early niiieteenth century. The scholarly {joint 
of view with respect to the study of the indi- 
vidual languages, e.fif. English, French, Ger- 
man, etc., has in general followed the changes 
in the theoretical conception of the whole sub- 
ject of philology (q.v,). Two important and 
differing conceptions of philology may here 
be noticed. The first and earlier of the two is 
that which was formulated by Friedrich August 
Wolf (5.U.) in his various writings on classical 
antiquity, cspeoially the literature and art of 
Greece. It was left to his followers, Boeckh, 
li. Paul, and others, to extend his concep- 
tion of philology to other civilizations, espe- 
cially to the Teutonic civilization of Europe. 
The greatest achievement of the Wolfinn 
conception of philology has been tho^ pro- 
duction of tho Gnindriss der germaniseken 
Philologie (2d ed., Vol. I, 1896), under tho 
general direction of H, Paul, but with tho 
collaboration of various scholars in special 
fields. The inherent difficulties of tho syn- 
thetic Wolfian conception of philology, and tho 
natural tendency of all such studies toward 
greater differentiation and specialization, pre- 
pared the way for tho second and more analytic 
conception of philology^ which is the one pre- 
vailing to-day, at least m practice, and tho one 
which has been most fruitful of results. This 
theory of philology makes tho subject in many 
respects coincidental with tho science of linguis- 
tics, the tendency in this direction being apparent 
even in Paul’s Grundrm from the greater rela- 
tive importance of the fifth, the linguistic sec- 
tion. as compared with the other sections of 
tho book. The founder of the modern science 
of philology or linguistics, as distinguished from 
Wolf’s imaginative and poetical conception of 
tho subject, is usually assumed to be Franz 
Bopp born 1791, who ^ chose as his 

particular subject of investigation tho origin 
of the inflectional system of the Indo-Gevinanio 
languages. Bopp’s method was comparative; 
and in tho course of his investigations ho not 
only arrived at a theory of his own with respect 
to the origin of inflection, but a more impor- 
tant result of his work was the detailed proof of 
the common ^ relationship and origin^ of the 
Indo-Gcrmanic languages, a fact which had 
been guessed before Bopp’s time, but never 
credibly demonstrated. The conclusions of 
Bopp established the comparative method of 
linguistic investigation upon a sound basis, 
and this method has more or less colored all 
subsequent study of language. Still further 
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differentiation was brought about by Jacob 
Grimm {q.v,), who published in the year 1810 
the first volume oi hia Deutsche Gravimatik. 
To Grimm belongs tho credit of first clearly 
formulating the methods and the laws of tho 
historical study of language. His procedure, 
familiar to every novice to-day, was to place 
the various forms of a special language, Eng- 
lish for example, in a chronological sequence 
from Anglo-Saxon to Modern English, tho 
conclusions drawn being those whicii arose 
immediately from the observation of tho facta 
thus arranged. Grimm declared himself hostile 
to all general abstract and logical ideas in the 
study of language, thus placing himself squarely 
in opposition to the philosophical and logical 
school of linguists, Avhich still flourished in his 
day. Grimm also regarded language as a 
purely social product, subject to tho laws of 
natural growth, like all other human institu- 
tions; and although this aspect of language 
was not extensively developed by him, he 
deserved credit for being one of ilie first 
to perceive it clearly. Grimm likewise de- 
served recognition for being the first student of 
languago to see clearly tho importance of the 
sounds of language, historically considered, and 
also of tho forms of a language other than 
the standard language, that is, of tho popular 
dialects, for the understanding of the Instory of 
tho language. One other distinction Grimm 
also may claim, that of being one of the earliest 
scholarly editors of Teutonic texts, Anglo- 
Saxon as well as German, Grimm, with his 
many-sided activity, may stand, therefore, 
as a type of tlic best among historical philolo- 
gians; and the value of his mctlmds may bo 
inferred from tho fact that the results of his 
investigations are to a largo extent accepted 
to this day. 

The aim of tho historical student of languago 
is theoretically less ambitious than that of 
cither tho Wolfian philologist or tlie compara- 
tive student of language, but ns his field of 
observation becomes more restricted in extent, 
it is covered in a correspondingly more detailed 
and exact way. -The final purpose of the 
historical students of the English language has 
been so to search and elucidate the material 
of tho language as to enable them to present 
a completo picture of it. To this end the 
student must devote himself to the minute 
study of nil tho objective facts of the language, 
in phonetics, in morphology, in vocabulary, 
and in syntax. Before such a vast array of 
facts can bo pre.sented in a systematic way for 
any single language, a great deal of counting, 
cataloguing, and classifying is necessary, inves- 
tigation of a more or less mechanical and sta- 
tistical type, which the modern student, at least 
of English, thanks to the earlier invc.stigators, 
to a considerable extent escapes, but which is 
still sometimes unjustly made tho reproach of 
linguistic specialization by those who are 
hostile to it; it should not be forgotten, how- 
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ever, that the present siinplieity and Kystem 
\i\ the history of the Iaiiguttf!;e arc largely the 
result of atatlsticnl labors, laws in lttiigua«c 
being uotliiiig more than observation of indi- 
vidual instances. Haviiig thus gatUercil and 
classified the facts of his language, the historical 
student, by placing them in chronological sc- 
ciUGucc, shows that later usages arise regularly 
out of earlier, such observations constituting 
a rule or law of the dovclopineiit of tlie lan- 
guage. In general the earlier historical stu- 
dents of language conceriutcl themselves but 
little with the causes or the psyohological or 
physical ox()tanationis of the laws which they 
recorded. They looked upon it as their task 
to state empirical laws^ trusting that wlien a 
aufliciently large area of observation had been 
thus covered^ many questions that appeared 
(Hfiicult of solution would be answered of 
tliuinsolves. In tliis hone they were not dis- 
appointed; but obviously a mere descriplivo 
stateinont of the facts of a language is not all 
that can be expected of the lustorical student, 
and it is now assumed that the descriptive 
laws are preliminary to the explanation of the 
meaning of the facts as illustrating general 
social aiid psychological pro(?essos in language. 
This fuller realization of tiui significance of 
psychological activities and of social custom 
in language is duo to the investigations of 
Paul, Steinthal, and in genera! of the contem- 
porary school of linguists; the study of llie 
physical si tie of language by th(3 flourishing 
modern school of phoiieiicians hay boon pro- 
ductive of particularly valuable ro.sults. 

These are, in general, the principles? upon 
wliicli the modern .seientifie study of language 
is based; but a brief .suninmry of the more 
important results of the hj.storical and descrip- 
tive study of the English hu^guago will best 
show what has been accomplished and what 
remains to be done in that partieubir field. In 
the first place the duty of the student of lan- 
guage concerning which there would probably 
bo least dllTerence of opinion, that of truns- 
forrbig the early litormy moimmcnls of tlic 
huiguage I'l'orn jjerishabl<3 and io accessible 
manuscripts to multiplicil printed copies, 
assuring their prcscrvaiiiin and general acces- 
sibility, has been performed. The important 
manuscripts have been tramseribed and printed, 
most of tljcm having been jmblishcd in the 
volumes of the Early English Text Society. 
Some of the man u scripts Imve been ph(do- 
graphed, but this method of (woducing exact 
mechanical copies of tlm originals hau not as 
yet been extensively emi>loyed, althougli the 
time '8 doubtless not far distant wheji at least 
valuable manuscripts will thus be brought 
within the reacli of all libraries, Uiiloss 
unexpected and startling discoveries are made, 
there is ennsequonily nothing to be added to 
the published documotgs tlnit will, in any 
material way, alter the coruilusious concerning 
the English language which may ho drawn 


from those now available. This docs not 
moan, Jiowcvcr, that the editing of English 
texts is a closed account. The Early English 
Text Society publishe.s lists of uncditccl 
manuscripts which .shoukl be copied and 
printed, and new tuli lions, taking account of 
the results of mure recent investigntions, of 
much of the literature of the Old and Middle 
English perio<ls are greatly to be desired. 
There is at present no edit ion of tliu 
the most important immumeiit before the (.‘on- 
quest, in Euglisli or in Germain wlii(?h gives 
an adequate and comprehensive treatment of 
the poem. The text has been frcqueully 
printed, accompanied by glos.sarie.s and textual 
comment; but there is no modern summing up 
of the poem in all its aspects as an historical 
and literary record. With a few not able 
exceptions, the same Is true; of tlie main monu- 
ments of Anglo-Saxon literature, verse and 
prose, and in the preparation of extiauslive 
editions of the texts now available the English 
scholar has an important and pressing scrvico 
to perform. Middle English texts have beeiq 
on the whole, more tliorouglily edited than 
Anglo-Saxon, and of recent years ho me atten- 
tion has been given to the careful editing, from 
a lingnksiie ns well as literary point of view, 
of texts of tlic ICnrly Modern ICngli.sli perioci, 
especially of dramatic texts. 

In the study of the sou mis, the iiiflectiona, 
the vocabulary, and the syntax of the Itiiiguuge, 
much hus also been accomplished. Tlj(; trea- 
tises of Ellis, Sweet, Jesjierscn, Siovor.M, and 
others prestml a fairly eojuprehensivo history 
of English sounds. I'he (pteslions which await 
solution arc more or less minor ones of l!ie 
limits of dialects, of the values of occasional 
manuseript aymbols, of the iudividual char- 
ncteristifs of certain writers, etc.; beside.s, of 
eoui'se, many theoretical questionsof the origltw, 
the causes, and the proce.sse.s of soiuhI changes. 
The study of bjiglksli inflections 1ms been 
carried much nearer completion than that (d 
English sou mis. The progressive cinuiges in 
the system of English iiillection.s, from Old 
to Modern Englhsli, theli’ clironological <li vi- 
sions and dialectical variations, arc subjects 
of el cm out ary knowledge to the student of 
the language, and may lie easily observed in 
the many scheinalie slalenieiits in the various 
maiuials and histories of Ibe lunguafirc. On the 
other hand, tlje growth and developnient of 
the vocabulary, from the eonu>lcx ruitiire of llie 
subject, Is Ic.s.s readily presented in historic ‘a I 
survey. The outlines of llie subject may ho 
followed in the various piiljlicalions of lb’ofe.s.sor 
W. W. Skoal, who ha.s made llus field partieu- 
larly Ids own; ami the iiiaterial for a com- 
prehonsive history of the English vocabulary 
IS being gradually pre.seutcd in the volumes of 
the A’cie hj)iglish Diciionarif. 'I'lie syntax of 
the language, on the other liaiul, althougli it 
has l)e(;n by no means a ncgic'cletl field, still 
presents its main iiroblcms in i solved, nml, in 
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fact, unstated. The results of syntactical 
investigations in English seem to bo out of 
proportion to the amount of time and applica- 
tion whioh Imvo been spent on them, and cer- 
tainly are not equal in importance and general- 
izing value in their own field to tho results of 
linguistic inyestigntiona in other divectionaj 
for example, in phoiictica or morphology. Tho 
reason for this is probably to be found partly 
in the inherent difficulty of the subject and 
jiartly in tho lack of an intelligible and gener- 
ally accepted method. Syntax may be defined 
as tho study of language ns it takes form in 
the expression of thought, that is, of the forma- 
tion and combination of sentences. It includes 
tliua not only the use of tho various cases, 
tenses, moods, genders, etc., according to tho 
laws of concord, but also all departures from 
grammatical norms, word order, phrasing and 
tlio grouping of complex ideas, perhaps also 
the use of tones and inflections of the voice, of 
gesture and facial expression in coloring and 
assisting the meaning of the phrase. A com- 
pioto syntax of the lanpiingo would naturally 
include not only tho written literary language, 
but also the colloquial spoken language of 
everyday intercourse, as the dictionary docs, 
for example, in the treatment of words. Such 
a syntax of tho language as is here described 
may possibly never bo written, since the diffi- 
culty of reducing tlie multitudinous facts of 
observation to systematic stateiuont seems 
humanly almost insurinountablc. Conse- 
quently no attempt has oyer been made to 
write a descriptive, historical syntax of tho 
language, parallel to tho descriptive statements 
of inflections, sounds, and vocabulary. In 
general it would seem that in the study of 
syntax tho historical method must lako a 
secondary place, and must servo as a guide 
and correctivo to the student, rathor than as an 
Olid in itself. It is possible that by studying 
all the recorded forms of a past period, for 
example, the Old English period, an approxi- 
mately complete norm of Old English syntax 
could be realiiiod; and by placing beside this 
norm a transition English, a Middle English, 
and a Modern English syntax, to mention only 
the larger chronological divisions, conclusions 
of far-reaching significance would uiuloubledly 
result. But a complete normal syntax for any 
one period is still far from realizable, much 
less a scries of syntactical pictures fpr a group 
of successive periods. More practicable than 
such an endeavor to build up a general 
iloscriptivc and historical syntax of the Eng- 
lisli language is tho attempt to show how and 
why diji'erent specific syntactical forms arose, 
Tho liistor cnl study of the phenomena thus 
takes its place as an aid in tho psyclio logical 
ex])lanation of them. Instead of placing 
before himself tJic hopeless task of comprclicnd- 
Ing tho whole vast structure of the language, 
the syntactical student may more profitably 
limit liimself to following out the psychological 


principles underlying certain forms or groups 
of forms that have their principle of unity 
within themselves. Ho may thus disro^ard 
and free himself of tho burden of the obvious 
and the indiflercnt, and give his attention to 
those phenomena which will enable him to gain 
some insight into the spiritual life which serves 
ns a background for the language, and which 
carry with thcm8elvc.s results which may bo 
intelligently estimated and valued. 

Tho work Avhicli, better than any other, may 
serve as an index to and a summary Btatemont 
of the results of the modern scientific and 
liistorical study of the English language is the 
'Ne\JD En{}lish Bidionar]}, This work origi- 
nated from a suggestion of Archbishop Trench, 
who in tho year 1857 proposed the collection 
of materials for a new dictionary wliich should 
bo a worthy record of tho English language. 
This collection of references was immediately 
begun, quotations being taken from all tho 
groat English writers of all ages, and from all 
the writers on special topics whoso works might 
illustrato the history of words employed in 
sjiecial senses, from ail writers whatever 
before tho sixteenth century, and from as many 
as possible of tho more important writers of 
later times** (Preface to Vol. I, p. 5). Tlie 
dictionary is, therefore, not a compilation from 
older dictionaries, but all tho material used 
in it was collected for this specific purpose. 

Tho aim of the Dictionary is to furnish nn 
adequate account of the meaning, origin, and 
history of English words now in genoraT use, or 
known to have been in use at any time during 
tiie last seven hundred years. It endeavors 
(1) to show, with regard to each individual 
word, when, how, in what shape, and with 
what signification it became English; what 
development of form and meaning it has since 
received; which of its uses have, m the course 
of time, becomo obsolete, and which still 
survive; what new uses have since arisen, by 
what procesa,^ and when; (2) to illustrato these 
facts by a series of quotations ranging from the 
first known occurrence of the word to the latest, 
or down to the present day; the word being 
tluis made to exhibit its own history and 
meaning; and^ (3) to treat the etymology of 
each word strictly on the basis of liistorical 
fact, and in accordance with the methods 
and results of modern philosophical science** 
(Vol. I, p. 0). The first volume of this work, 
published by tlie Clarendon Press, Oxford, ap- 
peared in 1888, and the wliole is now nearing 
completion, tho latest section (1011) coming 
down to '‘Tezkcre.** In its combination of 
thoroughness with exactness, tlia New Engluh 
Dictionary represents the highest achievement 
of modern English scholar.ship. It is some- 
times called the Oxford Dictionary ^ from the 
])laee of its publication, or Murray* 8 Dictionary, 
from the name of its general editor. 

Ill tho academic development of the subject, 
the scientific study of the English vernacular 
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iiifldo its way mucli loss rapidly in Englaiul 
than in Germany. In the latter country the 
study of tlio modern Teutonic languages, 
English among others, had already been o.'^ten- 
sively developed by such soholara ns Lopp. 
Grimm, Schleicher, and others, before it received 
recognition in England in the appointment of 
Max MCdler to tlic chair of comiiarativc j)hL 
lology in the University of Oxford, in 1808. 
The cxjilanalioii of the fact that German 
scholars have devoted ho much time to the 
historical study of English is obviously to bo 
found ill the practically equal significance of 
the earlier iieriods of English for the history of 
English and Gorman. The main stress in theso 
earlier studies was therefore placed ujion the 
comparative aspects of linguistic history. 
Only slowly and with difficulty did the study 
of the English language specifically detach 
itself from the larger subject of comparative 
jihilology. Aside from the Rawlinsoiiian Pro- 
fessorship of Anglo-Saxon (sec Anolo-Saxon), 
no official provision was made in the University 
of Oxford for the study of the English language 
until the establishment of the Merton Professor- 
ship of h'nglish Language and Literature in 
1885. Only within the last twenty-five years, 
consequently, has the study of the English 
language received final rceogjiition as a distinct 
and important part of the curnculum of an 
English university. 

In America .specific provision for the study 
of the ErigUsii language by the creation of 
professonships in English j) hi lology or English 
language has also been nuulc only in recent 
years. Among earlier linguists, for exanqile, 
William Dwiglit Whitney was fir.st Professor 
of Sanskrit in Yale University, after 1870 
Professor of Comparative Philology; Francis 
James Child was Boylstou Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory in Ilarvard University from 
ISfil to 1870, and after the latter date Professor 
of English. A pioneer student and teacher 
of the English language in America is Francis 
A, March since 1856 Profe.ssor of English 
Language and CompaiAlive Philology in La- 
fayette College. Within the past generation 
the study of the Englisli language iia.s grown 
rapidly in Continental, hhtglisji, and American 
universities. Whether or not special provi- 
sion is made for such work by the apj)ointmcnt 
of a professor of the IhigUsh language, couraea 
are now given in all universities which cover 
the various aspects of the history of the lan- 
guage, at least in the earlier i)oriods of Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English, The modern 
period, for obvious reasons, is much less 
generally studied than tlie earlier periods. 
'I’he lu.storieal study of the language remains, 
Imwcvor, largely a university subject. Apart 
from their purely scholarly and scientific 
signifieauco, university courses iu the English 
language are usually regarded as a part of the 
preparation of prospective teachers of English 
in secondary schools or colleges. But in recent 


yearn a lunnhev of non-t(*chnical maiiualn of tlie 
history of the English language have been 
written, not from the point of view of rhotorieal 
usage, but from a more purely linguistic posi- 
tion; and with the help of tliesc l)noks the his- 
torical study of the vernaeular has made 
con.sideral)le progre.ss in the colleges, It is 
goiicrally assumed that the uttitiidc of students 
toward their juitive speech in the secondary 
and in the lower schools sliould he praeti cully 
constructive and not scientific or analytic, 
and consequently the historical study of the 
English language has not been introduced to 
any considerable extent in such scliools. The 
work of the lower gradexs in gramnuir and 
composition (q.v,) is u.sually placed pedagogi- 
eatly under the licad of language, but .sueh 
** language work obviously cannot attempt 
anything systematic or scientific. 

The question of the content and the value of 
the historical study of the English language as 
part of a liberal education for Ejiglish-spcak- 
ing students in oiio that is frequently dis- 
cussed and may he most conveniently con- 
sidered from two points of view, first as to its 
practical usefulness, and secondly and inoro 
disinterestedly, as a suliicct of knowledge and 
reasonable curiosity tlmt de.scrves to ho culti- 
vated for itself alone. The practical advan- 
tages to he derived from the historical and 
scientific study of the vernacular are mainly 
such ns arise from tlic ac(iiij.sition of a clearer 
understanding of Die nature and the uses of 
language as a medium of coinniuiiication, thus 
enabling the student to become more certain 
and confident in establishing the principles of 
his own use of language. The stutly of the 
changes which have taken place historically 
in the language, for example, is likely to beget 
in the student a more intelligent and less 
dogmatic attitude toward jiractical qiio.stions 
of the contemporary speech than is frequently 
found. He may thus he brought to realize 
that language at all times has been a social 
possession, flexible and made up of comiiro- 
miscs, and that its forms have alway.s been 
cletermiucd, not by external authority of any 
kind but immediately by the practical uses 
to which the language was to bo put. In this 
Avay the fact of the speaker’s or writerls own 
fu'sl-liand constructive power over language is 
hvought home to him. Such a rcalixatioLi is 
at present particularly necessary and helpful 
for the American sludont, whose sense of rev- 
erence for the authority of the standard and 
classic language of literature has been develoi jod 
at the expensQ of his own individual (ming 
for cxin’csstvcncss by dogmatic inslruelion in 
rhetoric and coinpo.nition. Hince the his- 
torical study of the language uels usually not 
as a sedative hut as lui excitant uiion the 
sUideut, oliviously the place (or it is not in the 
early but iu the later years of the eollogo 
course. It would seem best to conduct such 
study in the college not in a detailed, sys- 
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tematic way as the science of language, but less 
technically by calling attention to particularly 
suggestive and illuminating examples of the 
way ill wliich language reveals the activities of the 
mental life which lies back of it. Perhaps the 
most simple and ctfcctivc avenue of approach 
to the study of language for the non-professional 
student is through etymology and the study of 
vocabulary in general. The study of phonetics 
is rendered unusually diflicult for younger 
stiuleuta because of their inability to objectify 
and observe their own speech sounds as dis- 
tinguished from the arbitrary and inconsistent 
symbols of the English language; but the 
subject is one that cannot very well be neglected, 
and students should be trained at least to 
observe contemporary use and to understand 
the meaning of phonetics as applied to the 
explanation of etymological ^ forms. It is 
perhaps easy for university-trained instructors 
to make the mistake of attempting too much 
in elementary linguistic courses, often doubt- 
less from a feeling of the dignity and importance 
of the science of philology. But with all due 
reverence for the science of philology, ono 
should realize that the college is hardly tho 
place for scientific linguistics, and that the 
purpose of tho instruction should be to extend 
the area of the student's interests and to shape 
his powers of linguistic observation rather 
than to present an organized science of the 
language. The discussions of contemporary, 
especially of divided, uses arc particularly 
instructive, and the students may thus be led 
to form tho habit of analyzing and passing 
judgment for himself on the linguistic facts 
which he observes. 

A certain amount of the study of language is 
obviously necessary to the reading and appre- 
ciation of whole periods of English literature. 
The main question for decision here is, just how 
much training in language is necessary before 
a student may be said to be able to read Shake- 
speare or Chaucer or the litcrutuve of the periods 
before the Conquest. Opinions will doubtless 
varj% but it seems certainly a safe rule that the 
student should give as much aUcnlion to lan- 
guage as is necessary to enable him to under- 
stand the moaning of his author exactly, If 
early texts require what seems an oxec,ssivo 
amount of nroliininary lingui.stie preparation, 
tiiey might hetter be omitted ultogether than 
read carelessly and inexactly. The student 
who {loos not Aiiulcrstund the syntax or the 
special meanings of wonls in Shakespeare, who 
misses three or four out of every ten words in 
Chaucer, and is never sure of his grammar, may 
blunder through the texts and come out at tho 
end with some sense of enjoyment, and of 
exhilarated, even though confused, imagina- 
tion; but he cun never have any feeling of 
assu ranee that he has rend his author aright. 
English literature ns early as Shakespeare or 
earlier should not be read with the same attitude 
of mind toward its language as is maintained 


in reading Pope or Scott or Tennysoii. If one 
wishes to treat with justice the language in 
which tho earlier literature is written, one must 
assumo a questioning attitude toward it, just ns 
one does toward tho social and literary tradi- 
tions which the earlier literature records. In 
reading the literature of tho Old English period 
the necessity of studying the language is so 
obvious that it cannot be avoided. It is 
chiefly in the intermediate period between Old 
and Modern English, when it Is so easy for the 
carclc.ss reader to delude himself into the belief 
that ho can get at the soul of an author without 
knowing how to define his words or to parse 
his grammar, that the understanding of litera- 
ture is likely to suffer from the neglect (jf tho 
study of language. The only safe rule is to 
examine every linguistic usage which differs 
from normal contemporary usage, and, if the 
burden of such examination is too great in any 
texts, to defer the reading of such texts until 
the student is ready to undertake them. 

From the second point of view, the amount 
and the nature of the information with respect 
to the language which the well-informed stu- 
dent may reasonably bo expected to liave may 
be briefly summarized.' The grouping of hin- 
guago.s into families, which is one of tlio most 
imnortant results of the comparative method 
of linguistic study, presents new and illuminat- 
ing ideas to the .student, and consequently 
English should be placed among its related 
languages and some consideration should lie 
given to the general question of the origin and 
differentiation of dialects. Within the field of 
English specifically, the three great chrono- 
logical divisions of Old, Middle, and Modern 
English should l)c distinguished, and the pecul- 
iar characteristics of each period, especnally in 
sounds and inflections, may bo profltably ex- 
amined in detail. In connection with the sUidy 
of sounds historically, it is c.Ktromcly important 
that the .student of the vernacular should re- 
ceive training in the olwcrvation and analy.sis 
of contemporary sounds and vocal processes, 
both in his own speech and in that of othora. 
It is only by persistent pnietice that llio stu- 
dent can become truthfully and exactly obser- 
vant of the actual phonetic character of speech, 
that he cun, for example, distinguish the audible 
forms of English words, wliicii are tlie vital and 
changing forms, from the visual forms, which 
in English are usually arliitrury and conven- 
tional. Ill the study of speech sounds, it is 
advisable, if not absolutely necessary, to make 
use of .some approximately scienlific method of 
sound notation, the most pniclical being a 
simple phonetic alphabet in which I be syniliols 
dilTcr as littlo as possible from 'the slaminrd 
alphabet, but in which no symbol Ims more 
than one value. Such an alfihabct is employed 
in the indications of pronunciations in ilie New 
Ejiglhh Dklionary. Tho use of a iiliouetic 
nli)habet will lead naturally to tlu' ^vm^ldeiu- 
tion of the history of stand nrd English orthog- 
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raphy and of tho principles which should 
govern tho users of the langunRO in Umr atti- 
tude toward spelling. The stiuly of the Eng- 
lish vocabulnry may bo approached from many 
differeut points of view; hut so far as the history 
of the language is concerned, attention should 
be directed at least toward the various ele- 
ments of which the vocabulary is composed, 
the sources whence these elements are derived, 
and the occasion niid method of tho introduc- 
tion of borrowed words into the language. It 
is important tiiftt the jstuden I should fimleivstand 
the principles upon which the science of ety- 
mology is based as a corrective of the popular 
superficial method of eiymologiamg. Tho 
stylistic value and color of the elements of the 
vocabulary arc matters mainly of rhetoric, but 
the study of the history of words leads over 
insensibly and unavoidably to a consideration 
of their values in use. Finally, the events in 
the history of the English pco[)le which have 
1)3011 important for the development of their 
language, for example, tho Roman mission, tlio 
Danish invasions, the Norman Conquest, etc., 
will indicate the relation whicli exists between 
the life of tho people and the growth of their 
language. In general the aim of an introduc- 
tory couvso in tho history of tho English lan- 
guage should be to iiroparc the student, first, 
to use intelligently the matoriid contained in 
the various handbooks, dictionaries, grammars, 
and other atorchousos of information with re- 
spect to the language, and secondly, to observe 
with some degree of accuracy the facts of his 
own speech and of tho speech of Ida environ- 
ment. An intelligent understanding of the 
fluctuating material of the native speech cannot 
ho ohlaincci otherwise than Vjy some aucii al- 
tontion to the eiomoiitary facts of its hi.story 
and use. G. P, K. 

SceEuamsH Ubaqb*, LmuATuuE; Puilouooy ; 
Phonetics. 
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LANGUAGE, PSYCHOLOGY OF. -Any 
form of expression by means of which one iii- 
diviihial conveys his own omolioiuil or idea- 
tional states to some other individual may 
properly be called language. Thus tho cries 
of the wild animal arc very properly referyed to 
under the term "animal language." Gestures 
have long been recognised as forms of Innguago. 
The’highly developed forms of oral speech and 
written communicution which are character- 
istic of human beings arc merely tho final 
stages of a long evolutionary series of forms of 
social expression. The earlier writers upon 
language, nob recognising tlic relation between 
the highly developed forms of language and 
the more primitive forms of expression, de- 
vi.scd various tlieorios of the origin of langungo 
\vhieli assumed a sudden rise of thi.s mode of 
cxpres&iau. Thus, It was regarded im a special 
gift of (hxl to nmii, as a mark of his superiority 
to all otJier animal forms. 

Again, it was held that man through his 
power of imitation of natural soiintl.s suddenly 
hit upon the device of using the.so sounds ns 
a means of representing the external objects 
imitated, ’rhe (M'ie.s of various aninials, for 
example, were .supposed to liave lieoti repealed 
whenever man wished to C{)in muni cate with his 
^eUo^YS that the jinimal iinitaVed was near at 
hand. These thcorie.s Imvc been .‘super.'^edecl 
in all later discussions by a more (minprelieii- 
bLvu acc.atuit of the whole e.volwt.huw.vy oC 
forma of expression to which liuman language 
belongs, 

Tlie great work of Wilhelm Wundt, Vvl- 
her psych ologkf brought out the psycliological 
importance of the study of language. In tlie 
fir.st two volumes of thi.s work, Wundt calls 
atleiition to the fact that language is nothing 
more or loss than a highly evolved form of emo- 
tional GXi)ro8.siou. In the carlic.st stages of 
emoliDunl expression the movements of the 
vocal cords iiro not to ho distinguished from 
various other forma of (?motionnl activity. 
Thus, the infant in distress luakeft noises ex- 
actly as he kicks with his leg.s and threshes 
about with his arms and hands. Tim facial 
contortions of the infant, including tho move- 
ments of the organa of the moutli, are purely 
Hpontaneous and individualistie modes of be- 
havior, All of those dirferonl types of be- 
havior are familiar to the siudenl of the emo- 
tioiKs iy.v,). 

Tho first siago of tlie^ evolution of language 
my t herefore be described as the stnclly In- 
clivi{lualistic and the emotional stage. A 
diflenuuution begins to aiipear among emo- 
tional expressions as soon as the individual be- 
comes a ineinbor of the .social grout). Certain 
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of the emotional activities of such an individual raunication to any high stage. Indeed, it may 

arc of special importance because they induce bo doubted whether they succeed at all except 

imitation in hm fellows. Thus the facial ex- by the mere accidents of emotional expression 
prossions are of much greater social importance such as was described in tho last paragraph, 
than the internal chaiij^es in the circulatory At all events, such simple gestures as those of 
system. A person w-ho is angry experiences a pointing are never developed in any conscious 
change in tho rate of his heart beat, and at tho way among tho animals, whereas, they appear 
same time shows a fixed contraction of tho in all races of men. Natural signs, or primitive 
muscles of his hand and Jaw. Tlie expression pantomimic gestures, may be^ distingiiishod 
of the face produces in those who are about tho from forma of emotional imitation as a third 
angry person either imitation or a definite pro- stage of language development, 
tcctive reaction, while the inner change which There are certain disadvantages in tho use 
takes place in the angry person's circulatory of the hands for social expression. These dis- 
systom passes wholly unobserved. This social advantages must have made themselves very 
significance of the observed reaction tends to early felt in primitive society. The use of 
raise it to the higher level. In the first place it gestures would interfere with any form of mun- 
is brought more or less under control by tho in- ual occupation. The use of the hands for ex- 
dividual himself, and in the second place it pression would also be disadvantageous in any 
calls for a reply from other members of tho parley between enemies, for it would involve 
social group. It becomes thus a medium for going out into the open, and also it would limit 
the transmission from individual to individual tho ability to use weapons on the part of the 
of emotional states. ^ ^ person who was making an clTort to communi- 

The first type.s of communication are those catc with others, 
which transmit purely emotional states. Tho Finally, there is a fiindamontal fact of de- 
frightened animal may induce a stampede in velopmcnt wliich must have operated to limit 

tho other animals about him through mere the use of tho hands for purposes of purely 
social imitation. Ho cannot at this stage of social expression. This fundamental fact np- 
deyelopmcnt indicate in any way the ideas pears in a natural tendency of tho hand to de- 
which are in his own mind. He may, however, velop a whole series of habits of movement 
communicate the emotional state of fear in all which are not social in their character at all. 
completeness, The second stage of language The hand evolved in the direction of the manipu- 
18, therefore, to bo described as the stage of lation of objects, and in so far as the various 
emotional imitation. It is at this stage that arts were cultivated, tho hand must have been 

most animals come to a standstill in tho cvolu- devoted more and more to forms of skill, and 

tion of language. The frightened animal may less and less to the incidental forms of emo- 
indicabo by its cry or action its internal emo- tional expression which are natural in earlier 
iional state, but it never produces a terminology stages of development. This can be seen in the 
winch makes it possible to toll about the oh- life of tho infant. The hands gradually como 
jects which it secs, to bo specialized organs for seizing objects and 

In human society, and possibly among the holding them; and just in so far ns the hands 
higher animals, there develops through expres- and arms arc trained in tho direction of inanipu- 
sion the ability to communicate ideas as well lation of physical objects, they are less and 
ns emotions. These ideas are at first very leas used for purposes of expression. The vocal 
simple in character. Thus the hungry animal cords, on tho other hand, have no value as 
may go through the movements of taking food, organs for tho manipulation of external objects. 
Certainly among primitive human beings this They are very naturally utilized, therefore^ as 
mode of communication through pantomime organs of emotional and social expression, 
is very common. Tlie gestures that are in- They are sufficiently delicate in their muscula- 
volved in such communication through pan- turc to make possible a great variety of acts, 
tomime have been called natural signs. They and they are under the control of tlic speaker 
are natural in the sense that they are partial to such an extent that they become admirable 
activities of tho type which tho individual avenues for social expression. No physical 
would perform if he wore in the actual pvesonco medium is needed for oral expression except tho 
of tlie object which he wishes to depict. They air, which is always present; thus the vocal 
arc signs in the souse that they do not deal with cords are sunorior to gcstuve.s for communica- 
tho actiinl object, but merely recall the object tion in tlie dark, and for parley between enc- 
to the two parties to the com municn tion, mies and friends who are hidden from each 
Almost any simple human activity can be com- other by intervening objects, 
municated in this way. Thus, the act of dig- Such considerations ns these indicate some of 
ging or tlirowing, tho act of running or of look- tho reasons why in later human evolution tho 
\ng toward aomo object in the distance, can bo vocal expressions avo selected from among tho 
made to convey to another human being a very observable forms of behavior for the higher 
large fund of experience. Attention should be uses of human language. ^ Oral expression is, 
drawn to the fact that even the higher animals however, not tho exclusive means of these 
do not succeed in carrying this tj^pe of com- higher forms of expression, and wo find not 
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011I3' tho vocal apparatus, but also, though to After the associalional stage of language hag 
a less extent, the Imiuls, serving tlie purjjosc of been reached, further processes of evolution go 
tho fourth stage of language develop men t, to forward in tho changes that take place in tho 
the description of wliich we may now turn. meaning and clinracter of words. Thus, there 

The fourth stage of language develop inont is a eontimuil dcvclo|nncnt of meanings. This 
diders from the period of natural signs in that is often illustrated in tho lilnglish language, 
the signs winch are employed at the higher level as is shown in TreneVs English Past and 
havoles-sand les.H immediate coiinociion with tho Present, The word 'Wilhun,”- for example, 
situations to whicii they refer. The sign need.s which originally meant a laborer about a couii- 
now only to symbolize in some manner the try ]jlacc or villa, has gradually modified its 
situation to which it relates. Thus we find in meaning until it has tlie present well-known 
mature language that there is no traceable signifioanco. Furthermore, the sounds of words 
connection between many of the sounds which iindorgo a change. The history of English 
we employ and the objects to which they refer* shows very plainly, by the dlifcreut rhymes 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether such a connec- which arc employed at dilTcrcnl stages of tho 
tion could be traced, even if we bad tho com- development of tho language, that there i.s a 

nlcte iiistory of tho word. One interesting tcndGiicy for many sounds to grow shorter in 

illustration of the purely arbitrary character of their articulation. Qualitative changes also 
language expression ig found in tho word ^^gns.” appear as langaage.s evolve. The transition 
This word was invented l)y the Belgian chem- from German to English, or between any two 

ist, Van llelmont. He needed a word to e.\- languages, is accompanied by a very notable 

press the state of matter whicli is denoted by modification in the quality as well as in the 
this term, and so employed the term without length of the sounds involved. Thus, the 
any historical antecedents. In this example German word Tag is the same in its origin as 
we have an admirable illustration of what is the English word Day, 

meant by the symliolical character of an ex- ^ More significant tlinn these gradual changes 
pressioii. The vocal expression is connected in in language is tho fact that individual inter- 
human experience witii a certain idea. Once pretations of words may difTer to such an ex- 
thc connection between tlie sound and the idea tent that the same sound may lie related in two 
has been made, the sound ^YiU in ail future ex- different expericncea to wholly different moan- 
poricnces IoikJ to arouse the idea, Tlioro need ings. The ambiguity of words lias often liecn 
be no natural connection betwecBii cxprc.ssion commented upon. Locke, in his Emiy on the 
and idea, provided the connection has been Human Understanding, 

established in some way, and has been com- tho dangers that grow out of the amhigiious 
inonly accepted. We may describe tliis stage use of words, and this has been tho subject of 
of language development by saying that as- frciiuent comment on tho part of educators 
sociational connections liavc been substituted since that lime, 

for natural con nee lions. Associalional connec- With the development of wriUen symbols 
tions are frc(|uenily established between gestures the means of human communication has been 
and i<iens as well as between sounds and ideas, very greatly enlarged. Written symbols 
Thus the deaf and dund) of our own generation appeared much later than oral conventions, 
have a symbol for the word makc^'^ and all In the earliest stages ol riling, there was the 
of its derivatives. This gesture consists in the same tendency to use natural signs that wo 
ci’os.sing at the wrists of the two folded fists, find in gesture language. The cnrlioat written 
It is enough for the purpose of human experi- symbols were diagrammatic sketches of the 
cnco that there should be a connection between objects which the writer would call to the mind 
tills gesture and the ideas. 'Hic gesture car- of the reader. Tho diagnuiimutic sketch came 
ries tho ideas to any one who is trained in tho to bo very much siiuplifieil as tlie ])ower of iii- 
iiit(?.rprctation of this symbol. It is obvious torpretation increased. P'inally, in the occi- 
Ihat associational language requires a high dental world, some Semitic nation, probably 
form of mental development; the individual the Plimnieians, discovered tlie possibility of 
must have a slock of ideas which can be related relating directly the wriitoii svmbols to the 
to the various forms of expression, and he must, souiul elements of language. Tl^ut there is no 
in addition, have sufiicjient mental ])ower to necessary intellectual connection beUveen tho 
make it possible for him to hold the connection elementary sounds and separate Uutcr.s is well 
between tlio mode of expression and tlie idea, attesled by the Chineso language, where tlie 
For inirposea of oduealion, it Is this final written symbol is related to the whole word 
stage of language, expression that is of iinpor- rather than to the single souml. Aftm' the 
tanco. The child in the school finds it neee.ssary assoeialioii of the wriUen symbol wUh the 
to learn a vast body of ideas and the words single sound had bei^n establiwInMl, varioug 
whicli go with those ideas. Earlier .stages of changes appeared through the gradual mocU- 
cmotional exqu'cssion arc not of any very great fieatioii of tlie souiul connecieil with liio letter, 
importance in cducaliou, although ilieeonlrol of and through various modifications in the form 
the facial expressions is undoubtedly one of tho of the letter itself, (Sec WuiTiKo.) 
lessons that must bo learned in all social groups. Language instruction has always occupied 
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a very important place in the schools. Since 
it is 11 highly evolved mode of expression, it 
reriuires laborious cultivation on the part of 
the child. Indeed, the school may be de- 
scribed as very largely nn institution wliich in- 
troduces the child to this convcnlioiml mode of 
expression, and gives him the necessary mean- 
ings with which to interpret language. Head- 
ing and writing have, therefore, constituted a 
very largo part of the olomentary course of 
study. From time to time rcformer.s have 
vigorously advocated a reduction of the amount 
of energy devoted in the school to tho instruc- 
tion in language; on the other hand, the tend- 
ency has often been to enlarge tho emphasis 
upon language by tho introduction of foreign 
languages as well as vernacular, C, H. J* 

See RiiADiNG; Modbun Languages, 
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LANGUAGE, TEACHING AND STUDY 
OF. — Sec Grammar; Greek Languagb and 
Liter aturb; Languages, Artificial; Lan- 
guage, English; Latin Language and Lit- 
eratuhe; Modern Languages in Education; 
Oriental Language and Literature, etc.; 
Heading, Teaching Leg inkers; Vernacular 
IN Education. 

LANGUAGE, USAGE IN. — See English 
Usage. 

LANGUAGES, ARTIFICIAL. — The en- 
deavor to fashion an artificial language has a 
long liistory, and has assumed many difTcrent 
forms. An imiicrfcct kind of language which 
appeals only to the eye has been m practical 
use for half a century and more in the code of 
signals employed in naval and military com- 
munication. Still older arc tho attcinpts to 
construct a universal artificial language which 
could be bolli written or printed and spoken. 
Do.scartes in 1029 outlined a sclicme for a uiii» 
versal, philosophical language. His plan was 
to cstal)lish a systimi “ of all tho tlioughts 
which can enter into the human spirit,” taking 
first the simple ideas, and comhiuing these 
.simple ideas in order to form the iiior<} complex 
ideas. Fach simple idea was to have its ap- 
propriate character or symbol, like the primary 
numbers of tho arithmetical system; and com- 
plexcr and more limited ideas were to 1)0 ex- 
pressed by combinations (d these characters in 
such a way that tho elements of a word would 


express mathematically its logical content. 
“The invention of this language,” Des- 
cartes^ ” i>s dependent upon ii true philosophy, 
for it IS impossible othcrwi.se to indicate all the 
thoughts uf the human mind, or to put them in 
order, or even to distinguish them in such a 
way that they shall be clear and simple. . . . 
If the primaiy ideas Avliieh arc in the human 
imagination and of which nil things that men 
think arc composecL were thus sot forth and 
generally accepted, I would venture to hope for 
a universal language easy to learn, to pro- 
nounce, and to write, and, most important of 
all, one which should aid the judgment, 
presenting to it so distinctly all things that it 
would be almost impossible for it to deceive 
itself. . . ^Yith the aid of such a language, 
a rude rustic could better judge of tiie truth of 
things than the philosopher can now dot” 

This tlicory of Descartes is at the base of a 
great many attempts to construct a universal 
philosophical language. It su|>])Ose.s first a 
systeinatio program of all logical icloa.s, classified 
iiiider general heads with sub -classifications 
leading to the particular and concrete^ and 
second a set of symbols, numerical or literal, 
chosen nrhitrurily to designate these ideas. 
The res\dt would be a kind of algebra of lan- 
guage, the meaning of every combination of 
symbols being absolutely fixed by its place in 
the philosophical system. Descartes himself 
never worked out hia theory into a practical 
form, but this was done by othem. George 
Dalgarno, a Scotchman, published in 1661 his 
Ar5 Signonm, a univcr.sal and philosophical 
language, followed in 1608 by Bishop Wilkins^ 
Essay towards a Real Character and a Philo- 
8op/itc«f Language, \\\ which the vocabulayy is 
based upon forty logical categories, suppo.sed 
to be cxlmustivc of all general and primary 
ideas, Leibnii/. (q.v.) carried further tho 
methods of Dalgarno and Wilkins, against 
wliom he directed the reproach that they were 
not sufficiently piiilosophical. Lcibnits! drew 
a clo.se imrallcl between mathematical and 
logical processes. Every thought having, as 
he maintained, as fixed a character ns a 
mimi)er, the primary ideas may ho dcs- 
ignatctl by primary numbers, and all emn- 
])lex ideas merely as combinations of primary 
ideas. The combinations of ideas are thus 
8U))posod to 1)0 analogous to multiplication in 
ariihmetie, Tliey may be expressed by niim- 
bcr.s, and the problem of a univoLsnl laiigiiago 
consists simply in transformiiiK the mathe- 
matical formulas into words that may he pro- 
nounced. In carrying out this seem i ugly 
simple plan, Leibnitz, in common with all the 
other inventors of philosophical languages, 
makes use of a system extraordinarily compli- 
cated when one looks at it from the point of 
view of the practical user of language. But it 
is apparent that the advocates of aj\ artificial 
philosophical language have paid little heed to 
questions of practical use. They have been 
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concerned primarily with the attempt to sys- 
tematize and then to symbolize all logical 
ideas, and the discredit which has in general 
fallen upon the program methods of systematic 
logic has deprived their efforts of both scientifio 
aiul practical interest to the modern student of 
language. „ 

An entirely difTerent point of view is usually 
assumed by modern theorists in the construc- 
tion of artificial languages. Instead of n uni- 
versal philosophical language, they generally 
a.dvo<io.tc an auxiliary iiitcriialioiial language. 
Tlie purpose of such a language they assuino 
to be to supplement the mother tongues of the 
varvouR covmtyiea in order to make iuternaiiaual 
scientific and eommorciul eoinminiieation easier 
by the use of one arbitrarily selected language 
in the place of the present variety of local and 
national speeches. TJiey assume further that 
no national idiom, cither a dead language like 
Latin, or a living language like English or 
French, has any ciiancc of being accepted by 
n sufficient number of the nations concerned to 
answer the purposes of an international speech. 
It is not supposed, except by extreme theorists, 
that a single artificial language of this practical 
cliaractev will ever supplant native idioms in 
the familiar intercourse of daily life. The 
principal aim of these advocates of artificial 
langimgc.s is not “the federation of man'' 
through the imposition of one speech upon all 
peoples, but the strictly utilitarian end of 
greater case of intercoinmu ideation. It is ap- 
parent that such a language in any ease must 
appeal to a relatively limited number of peonle, 
mainly to travelers ami to those interested in 
international science and commerce. It is also 
apparent that the need of an international 
auxiliary language is greater in Europe than it 
is in America, and that the people of relatively 
small countries like Denmark, or of countries 
which use a language difficult to learn and not 
generally known, like Uussian and Hungarian, 
will profit more by an auxiliary language than 
will the people of Germany, France, or England. 
But the great advantage of such a language 
to all nations cannot be denied; and the main 
difficulty to be mot is not a theoretical one, but 
tlic practical difficulty of getting one language 
generally accepted. 

The first important experiment of recent 
years in the manufacture of an artificial lan- 
guage was that of Schloyer, who called^ his 
language VolapUk. A Roman Catholic priest, 
Schleyer perhaps felt in an especial way the 
need of an international medium of coininuid- 
cation. The year 1870 is jjvcn ns the date of 
Schley oy's discovery, or mvcuiion, of this 
language, of which ho wrote a grammar that has 
passed through a number of editions. Tho 
language employs the Roman alphabet, and 
bases its vocabulary mainly upon English, 
because English is the language of the largest 
number of people who might bo supposed to bo 
interested in an artificial lauguago. But iiias- 
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much as the sounds of Yolapilk are not the 
sounds of the English letters, oven an English^ 
speaking person would find it difficult to under- 
stand tho spoken form of a word in Yolapilk. 

As to the grammatical system, Sclileycr invents 
more or less arbitrary inflectional cleinciUs to 
indicate ca.se and tense relations, the parts of 
spcocli, etc. He also accepts other arbitrary 
rules; for example, he oxcliides tho sound and 
the letter /i altogether, and to a large extent the 
letter r, since the Chinese find this latter sound 
difficult to pronounce, fiiiice no word, accord- 
ing to his rules, can end in a spirant, the Eng- 
lisli-Roinanco word rose becomes lot in Volapilk, 
To avoid the final spirant, the English sooik 
becomes Ud; English program becomes phganu 
And since every root must end in n single 
consonant, English /rfend becomes jlen. As far 
as possible, roots must also be monosyllabic, 
and Schleyer therefore removes initial and 
final unstressed syllables, with the result iliat 
compliment becomes plin, French rcmarquable 
becomes ?»akab. These few illustrations will 
indicate the mniii defect of VGapOk, Al- 
though it piuports to be based mainly upon 
the most familiar of European languages, 
English, French, German, and Latin, the forms 
of the words arc so altered that they cease to 
be recognizablo, Schley cr's method through- 
out is extremely arbitrary, and tliougli Volaj)fik 
is an advance over the older philosoplucal 
languages, it develops its relatively sound basic 
prineiplcs in a very uneconoinical and unsatis- 
fiietory manner. Moreover, in attem]>ting to 
make hia laugungc wnivovaal, for example, in 
introducing modifications with roferonco to ilio 
Cldncse, Schleyer has exceeded the limits of 
pracUcnbility. An inlevnalional European lan- 
guage is a sufficiently difficult nchieveinent, 
and Schleyer has to a considerable extent sac- 
lificccl usefulness to a vain longing for univer- 
sality. Finally, Schleyer was not sufficiently 
systematic in establishing his principles and in 
adhering to them, witli the result that his 
language is often as arbitrary and as exceptional 
ns arc the natural idioms. 

Perhaps the greatest service of Volapi'ik to 
the study of artificial langiiAge.s was the dem- 
onstration it gave of the practicability of 
such a langungo. It was followed by numer- 
ous other experiments, most of them very sliort- 
UvccL An nnpoi'tanl advance was not made 
until tho appearance of ISspcranlo in 1887. 
This language was the invention of a Rus.sinn 
phyaician, Dv, Zamenhof, whose youth was 
pns.sed in a village in wdiich four difTerent and 
antagonistic lnnguage.s were spoken, RiisBian, 
Polish, German, and Hebrew. As a schoolboy 
Dr, Xamemhof was stirred by tho ideal of an 
in tor-language, and Esperanto, ns it finally 
appeared, was largely the outcome of these 
early humanitarian imi)ulsc.s. Tlio interest in 
Esperanto at first spread slowly, but enthusi- 
asts gradually gathered in support of it, and it 
soon came to have more adherents and students 
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than any artificial language before it had ac- 
quired. To-day it shares Avith its successor 
and rival, Ido, or the Idiom Neutral, the place 
of eminenco among artificial languages. 

So far as its grammar is concerned, the ruling 
principles of Esperanto are simplicity and reg- 
ularity. Tho alphabet consists oi twenty- 
seven letters, five vowels, and twenty-two con- 
sonants, each of which has a constant and 
single value, the vowels being given what is 
known as their Continental or Italian pronun- 
ciation. Esperanto is thus phonetically regu- 
lar. The symbols used arc the familiar ones of 
tlio Roman alphabet, but five consonant sym- 
bols arc used twice, with the awkward device 
of diacritical marks placed over the roapcctivo 
letters to indicate their special values. Thus 
g - the sound in good,” S =* sound in 
Tho accent of words is fixed, and 
falls ^ always on tho penultimate syllable. 
Specific endings iiidicato tho various parts 
of speech : substantives always end in -o, ad- 
jectives in -a, derivative adverbs, t.c. those 
derived from words which appear also as nouns 
and adjectives^ in -c, Tho definite article is 
la; it is indeclinable, but the syntactical rules 
for its use are somewhat complicated. The 
language has no indefinite article, tho in- 
definite idea being assumed from the lack of 
definition. 

Nouns are indocted for the plural number 
l)y adding -j -y) to tho singular, and for 
the accusative case by adding -n to tho singular 
or plural form of tho nominative. Adjectives 
arc infioctod like nouns. The nominative 
siugiilar,^ therefore, of the phrase '' the good 
father ” would be la bona patro, tho accusative 
Ja p^tlron. The ph}ra)3, Jiomlnniivo and 

acousative, would be la honaj palroj, and la 
bonajn pairojn, the adjective agreeing with the 
noun in inflection. Comparison of adjectives 
i.s expressed analytically by moans of separate 
words of comparison, Ukd English ntore, mosL 

The personal pronouns arc Mi, I; Vi, thou, 
you; Li, he; Si (pronounced like English she), 
she; Oi (17 soft as in gem) it; Ni. wc; Ili, they. 
Tho indefinite one,” German "man,” is o?n. 
and the reflective pronouns for all genders niut 
numbers is si. The accusatives of all these 
pronouns are formed as in the nouns by adding 
Possessive pronouns are formed from the 
personals by making them adjectives, that is, 
by acldin|5 -a. ^ ^ 

There is only one conjugation for the verb 
in Esperanto, which is therefore completely 
regular. Inflections arc used to indicate 
tense and mood, mrson and number being ex- 
pressed only by tiie subject of the verb. The 
inflection or the infinitive is -i, ami =* to love; 
of the present tense, all persona and numbers, 
-as, Ml avias = I love, IH amas — they love; 
of the past tense, -is, Vi amis = you loved, 
Li amis he loved; of the future, -os, Mi 
amos = I shall love, Li amas - he will love; 
of the conditional mood of verbs, -ws, Mi 
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aniws = I should or would love; of the im- 
perative, also of tho subjunctive, -w, 

Love, Li fimt = Let him finish, he ini amu « 
that I may iovo. Three participial forms, 
-anta, present, 4 nta, past, and -onta, future, 
arc used for the participles of the active voice, 
which can be used as nouns, adjectives, or ad- 
verbs by taking the proper endings. There 
are also three passive participles, -ala, 4 ta, 
-ota, subject to the same rules as the active 
participle.. These participles are used in the 
formation of verb phrases like those of English 
grammar. 

Prepositions arc followed by the nominative 
and not the accusative case. Adverbs, prepo- 
sitions, and conjunctions, t.e. the particles in 
general, are less reducible to simple type forms 
than the other parts of speech, and conse- 
(|ucntly this pait of Esperajito gjammar is 
likely to seem more difficult and artificial 
than the rest. Many of the forms also seem 
strange, krom, except, without; kial, 
whyr kiam, when; Hal, therefore, etc. Tho 
word order of Esperanto is logical, and very 
similar to that of modern English, 

In its vocabulary Esperanto is based upon a 
relatively small number of root words, chosen ac- 
cording to the sound principle of the maximum of 
internationalitjr, A first group of words is made 
up of roots \yhich arc of the highest degree of 
intcrnationality among the European people, 
e.g, atom, aksiom, form, flvi, fosfer, ieair, tahak, 
etc. (in the spelling of Esperanto). Another 
proup consists of those which are only partially 
international, but which are chosen for tlicir 
places in tho international language because 
they arc used by the larger number of European 
hngtiagos. By n sbmhr process o! sohcDon 
the whole vocabulary is thus built up on this 
principle of the maximum of fainiliarity or 
internationality. It sliould be observed, how- 
ever, that this root vocabulary is not concerned 
with questions of etymological origins in tlio 
various national specolies. Thus the Eng- 
lish language is assumed to possess the root 
word vir-, "man,” because it has the adjective 
" virile.” The guiding principle in tho selec- 
tion of the roots has been their intelligibility, 
not their etymological history. Besides its 
vocabulary of international roots and its in- 
flectional system, Esperanto also makes use 
of composition or agglutination in the forma- 
tion of words. Thus the prefix indicates 
the contrary or opposite, c,g. amiko, " friend,” 
malamiko "enemy”; the suffix -in indicates 
the feminino, e.g. viro, " man,” mnno, " woman,” 
palro, "father,” patrino, "mother”; indi- 
cates the diminutive, e,g, monio, "mountain,” 
monicto, " hill,” etc. 

Esperanto has suffered tho usual fate of arti- 
ficial languages in that it has had to meet with 
tho opposition of a rival language, iu this 
case Ido, or Idiom Neutral. Ido was promul- 
gated by the Delegilaro por Adopio di Uch 
panto Lingno Iniernaciona (Delegation for the 
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Acloiidoii of an Internatioiml Aiixiliury Lnn- 
giiftgo). This Dclogation resultoiL from tlic 
Pn I'is P’xposition of 1900, and was sol f-co list L 
tutcd, its purpose being to doeiilc wliich of the 
various interiiiitioiial Inugimgcs sliould be 
generally acccpteil as I ho standard one. ^ En- 
deavors were made to have the Iiitornational 
Associiiiion of Acadeinios assume the ve.spon»i- 
bility of deciding this question, but this organi- 
jiation refused to do so by a vote of Iwelve to 
eight. Tlic Delegation then constituted n 
eommittco of twelve, wliich met in 1907, with 
the (listingiiislicd seiciitist, Profc.ssor Ostwald 
of Leipzig, in the chair. This committoe unani- 
mously decided that tlio best language was n 
modification of Esperanto, prcseiiled by At. 
do JJcaub'ont and known as Ido. Overture.s 
were made to the JAngiin Komilalo (Unguis- 
tic Committee) of the Esperantist s, looking 
toward the cooperation of the advocates of 
Esperanto and Ido. Tlic ISsperantists, liow- 
ever, refused to join forces with the Delegation, 
and Ido conacfpiently now presents itself as 
an independent claimant for recognition as an 
international auxiliary language. 

Accepting ii\ geneva! tne pvmoiplcs of Es- 
peranto, Ido diffons from it only in details 
which its supporters regard as improvements 
guggc.stcd by experience. For example, Ido 
does away with the diacritical marks of the 
Esperanto alphabet, and uses only the twenty- 
six symbols of the Eiiglisli aljihabet, It like- 
wise dispenses witli the accusal ivo case of 
Esperanto, ou the ground that case is su(U- 
cicntly indicated by word order, as in tlio 
EngVisii language, which lias no ease forms 
except a few .survivals in the system of the 
por.sonal pronoun. It further advocates a 
immbor of nwlificatioiis and exteiisioiis of the 
vocabulary of Esperanto. In general the 
reforms of Llo may l)C regarded as earr^^ing 
to a higher degree of simplicity ami effective- 
ness tile principles of Esperanto. 

Several questions suggest themselves ns to 
the future of international auxiliary laugimgos. 
It seems at present impossible to say which 
one, if any, of the Iaiiguage.s now competing 
for the lionor will bu generally aeeeptccf. On 
tlic other hand, llicre Kecm.s little reason to 
doubt that in course of time some one inter- 
national language will meet with general ac- 
ceptance and will be used for the purposes to 
wliich such a language can be jnit. Some of 
the best linguistic thought of modern limes 
has been expended on the subject, and the im- 
provement of such a language as Ido, for ex- 
ample, as compared with Volapdk, has been 
very great. An artificial language, being I lie 
result of lummn theory and ingimuity, must 
necessarily perfect itself gradually, and the re- 
proach of iinperinanonce which is frequently 
made against all such prcgocts may as justly 
be urged against mtevuational avbilyatiou, ov 
peace, or any other format ivo idea. 

a. p, K. 
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^ LAPSES.^ — Inappropriate rcHpon.se.s to a 
given situation, cspocially in npcivklng and wviU 
ing, and occurring in that oondition of attention 
known as abscnl-muHledness, If attention, 
is regarded as the focal i joint of eonscioiuJiioss, 
the lapHO may bo consitlercd as due to the re- 
lationship belweon tim focal point and the mar- 
gin, Proper ndjiistmonl to environment re- 
quires not only coneeii I ration of consciousnoss 
at one point, l>ut a proper relating of the mar- 
ginal elements. If this is not the cu.se, tlic 
result is absent- mi ndediicss. Absent-minded- 
ness may be due to two quite different phases 
of the attention process. In the first place, 
tho attention may be so concentrated at one 
point as to neglect to too great an extent tlio 
marginal demon ts (abstraction). In the aec- 
oiul place, the ab.sent- minded ness may be due 
to too little ooiiccntration, tliat i.s, dividing 
of the atteiiUon (il is traction). 

in speaking aiul writing we cany on a mim- 
her of more or less separated activities at tlie 
same limo, the attention usually being occu- 
pied with the thiiuglit of exprc.^ision, and tho 
expression itself being eared for by tlie more 
or less nutonintic processes oon I rolled by 
tho marginal elements of conseiou.sm^ss. Fre- 
<iuonlly, when the altcmtion i.s concent rated or 
{listraclcil, those two proeossi^s interfere with 
omdi otlicr, and lups(»s result. An exaiii])le is 
fro(jiicntly lobe found in the setiootroom, whim 
the teacher, in asking a que.stiou, iriadverleiitly 
gives tho answer to the ((uestioii. It is to lie 
noted that tho person making the ei'i’or is 
friMpienlly unuwuTe of tho fact, and novev 
aware of it until after it has occurred. It is 
the result of involuntary processes, due to the 
630 
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cauaea montionGcl above. Fatigue, hurry, and 
nervousness often nro inducing causes of lapses, 
and some persons are much more inclined to 
make them than otliers. Lapses have interest- 
ing similarities to tiie phenomena found in 
Upliasia {q.\},), E. II. C, 
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LARABEE, BENJAMIN (1801 - 1883),— 
Fourth preside lit of Middleiiury College; he 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1828 
and the Andover Theological Seminary in 
1831. He was principal of a manual train- 
ing school at Springfield, Tenii,; professor 
and president of Jackson College, Columbia, 
Toim.; and president of Middlebury College 
(1840-1860), From 1871 to 1876 ho was lec- 
turer at Dartmouth. W. S. M. 

LASALLE COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
— See CiiiusTiAN Brothers, 

LASALLE. ST. JOHN BAPTIST DE 
(1661-1719). — Founder of the Institute of 
the Christian Brothers (q.v.). Born of a nolilo 
family at Rheims, he early showed a highly 
spiritual and devotional tomporamentj and at 
tlie age of eleven received tlic tonsure. In 
1607 he wa^s installed Canon of the Cathedral 
at Rhoims. He studied at the local university, 
and took his M.A. in 1669, and then proceG{lctl 
to tlm Smniimry of Saijifc SuJpico in Paris, wJmm 
he also attended lectures at the Sorbonne, 
The students nt the seminary were required to 
help the director in catechizing a large nuinhor 
of children, and the questions of method were 
frequently discussed. In 1678 Lasalle en- 
tered the priesthood. Inspired by the enthusi- 
asm of his spiritual director, Nicolas Uolaiul, 
he succeeded him in the general supervision of 
the Congregation of the Sisters of the Cluld 
JcRUS, which conducted a free school for girls, 
although on his own confc.ssion he was not 
greatly interested in education. It was almost 
by cliance that he undertook the great educa- 
tional work which gives him an important 
place in the history of education. A relative 
living in Rouen requested him to assist in the 
opening of a free school in Ulieims, of whieli 
Adrien Nyel was the master. The success of 
this school led to the fouiulation of others, 
until there wore five masters in the town. 
Lnsalle soon discovered that in spite of lum- 
sclf he must take an interest in the welfare of 
these men, and, acting at first as their advisor, 
ho decided before long to resign his canocuy 
and his worldly possessions and live with 
them. In 1681 a house was purchased, and 
the foundation for the Institute of Christian 


Brothers was laid. A rule was drawn up, which 
was thu basis of the later rule; new teuclmrs 
joined the community, and the tlemandfor the 
Frdres ties Ecotes ChrCiiejuies rapidly incrca.sod. 
Unable to satisfy any recpiests but tho.se from 
towns, he undortook to train bo^'s wlm wore 
sent to him by the country clergy and who wore 
to return to their homc.s after tlicir period of 
training, A no\'itiato had already been insti- 
tulcd, more by accident than l)y design. In 
1688 Lasalle accepted a call to Paris; in 1691 
a house wa.s rented at Vaurignrd, near Paris; 
and in 1693 the Rule was drawn up as now 
known. Ij) 10D5 tJm Momtal wns is-sued. 
Cliristian Brother.s were requested to lake 
cluirgo of tlie schools of several parishes. The 
work of Lasalle himself, however, was not con- 
finetl to the elementary schools. He person- 
ally took charge of a Sunday school for young 
artisans under twenty, and taugld them mniho- 
matic.s, ineclianiu.s, drawing, and other voca- 
tional subjects. After the Englisli Revolu- 
tion (1089) he was requested by Louis XIV 
to take cnarge of a number of Irish and Eng- 
lish Catholic hoys of good families. But tlie 
extension of his work in Paris brought him into 
conflict with the established order of writing 
masters and schoolmasters, and ns a result 
of a lawsuit, he was forbiildcn to open scltools 
in Paris wiiho\it the permission of the Pre- 
centor (1706). Further, ho was not immune 
from ecclesiastical jealousy, and alteinpls were 
made to remove him from Ids position as Su- 
perior of the Brothers. In 1705 ho opened at 
St. You another house, winch was destined lo 
become the mother house of the Institulc. In 
1^2-1714 he traveled in li)C south of Franoc, 
visiting the hoii.ses oi I ho Christian Brothers 
and novice.s. In 1716 he resigned ns Superior, 
and was succeeded by Brother Barthdlomy. 
In 1719 he died at Rouen. 

On French education Lasalle and his Insti- 
tute exercised the greate.st innuence in intro- 
ducing a bettor class of tcacher.s and a heller 
concept ion of schools and instruction. JTuw 
far his influence went outside of France it is 
impo.ssiblc to say, but many of his reforms in 
education were certainly reintrodiieod or ro- 
discovered later. For a iletailed account of Ids 
educational work and theory, and a list of 
his writings, see CnitisTiAN Buotiikrs and the 
references there given. 
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LASCARIS, CONSTANTINE (1434-1 fd'D 
— A Greek teacher of the Renaiftsaiice periotl. 
He belonged to a noble family, and until il.n 
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capture by the Turks lived in Constantinople, 
afterwards finding a refuge in Corfu and Italy. 
He was Greek tutor to the daughter of Frnii- 
CC3CO Sforza at Milan; taught at Romo with tlic 
support of Cardinal Bessarion; and in Naples 
at tlic req^uest of Ferdinand I. For a time he 
was also in S])ain, The last tlurty-five years 
of Ills life ho spent na a teacher of Greek iit 
Mc.ssina, where he numhered the future Car- 
dinui Beni 1)0 (i/.i/,) among liis pupils. Ilia 
cliief work was the Grammalica Orwea axvc 
Compendium ocio Oraiioncs. Partium (H70), 
probably the first Greek work known to liave 
been printed. This Gmanimr was iniieli used 
in schools. Lascaris also collected and copied 
many Mss. His collection, which was left 
to tlio Senate of Me.ssina, was placed in 1712 
in the National Library in Madrid. 
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LATHROP, JOHN HIRAM (1799-1866). 
— First president of the Univor.sity of Mis- 
souri. Ho graduated from Yale in 1819, and 
taught school in Now England for several 
years. He was professor in Hamilton College 
(1828 - 1840 ) ; president of the Univeraily 
of Missouri (1840- 1849 and 1860-1866); 
president of the University of Wisconsin 
(1849 - 1859) ; president of the University 
of Indiana (1859 - 1860), anil profc.saor in the 
University of Missouri (,1860- 1866) ^ 

W. S. M. 

LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
IN EDUCATION. — Historical. — The history 
of Latin in the schools is practically tlic history 
of schools, at least of all 8chool.s above the most 
elemontary character, from the closing centuries 
of the Middle Ages until well into the nine- 
teenth century. The secondary .school was 
the dominant .school throughout all this i)oriod 
and in almost all cases they were Latin schools. 
To such an extent was this true that the terms 
by which they were known, Grammar Schools, 
Public Schools, Free Schools, Gymnasion, 
Lyc6es, Colleges, were practically all synony- 
mous with Latin School. Until the niiicieonth 
century Latin was praeticidly the only .sub- 
ject; that is, all other subjects were studied in- 
cidentally and through the medium of the Latin 
language and literature. Greek miglit he added ; 
ami in some cases in the eighteenth, aiul quite 
generally in the nineteenth century, mathe- 
matics. Hence the historical a.si)ect of Latin 
in the schools is treated at length in various 
articles. The entire scope of the subject is 
included in the article on Grammar Schools. 
The articles on Gymnasiu.m and Lycbes give 


other aspects of this subject, as do also in a less 
direct way those on Academy, Colekoe, and Uni- 
versity. The arUcle on the Renaissance and 
Education treats of tlie formulation of the 
secondary school as it was given the Latin form 
in which it has dominated throughout tlic mod- 
ern period ; that on education during the Middle 
Age.s, its place and fiinetioti in tlic earlier period. 
For a detailed statement of the jilace of Latin 
language and literature in the educational 
sy.stonis of the nineteenth eijntury, see the sec- 
tions on Secondary Education in the various 
articles on the national systems given under 
the caption of each nation. 

The following sections relate to the develop- 
ment of the school muterinl connected witli the 
subject, and the scope and method of the sub- 
ject in the prose 111, 

Latin-speaking. — As ancient Romo had 
endeavored to establish a universal Empire, 
so the medieval occlosinstics attempted to 
organize a universal Church, within which there 
should he the uniformity of ilogma, of Church 
ritual, and along with it uiiiformity of language 
in wliieli divine service should he conducted, viz. 
Latin, With the various dialects into which the 
Latin was broken up in Spain, France, Italy — 
there was only one standard to whicli appeal 
could he made for intclligiliility, viz. tlic ancient 
Latin, us containeil either in ela8.sical authors, 
in the Vulgate copy of the Scriptures, or in 
the tradition of spoken Latin, mainly if not 
entirely centered in the ecele.siastics. \Vhcn 
the new enthusiasm of the Ronaissuiice eainc, 
with the fresher knowledge of Latin and Greek 
authors, tliG need of the Latin speech ns felt in 
the medieval period was emphasized, the real 
eUaiqre heiug the meagiiUiQu of the ucce^ialtv 
to substitute classical (Jieoronian language for 
the; old monkish jargon and barbarism wliicli had 
been developed in the long course of iiiedic- 
valism. So, in 1510, when Bishop Fox founded 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by statute, he 
required liis first lecturer, the sower and planter 
of the Latin tongue, to manfully root out bar- 
barity from our garden, and east it forth should 
it at any time germinate therein.'^ Besides 
reading classical authors. Bishop Fox directed 
his lecturer to read to all who wished to hoar 
him the Eleganlm of the I-atin Tongue, by 
Lauren tins Vallai who had described Latin ns 
the “sacristy of erudition/' He Imd embodied 
the opinion of all the scholars when he said that 
since Latin is tho treasury of learning and the 
iiiatrument of conversation, it should be the 
one language in common use amongst all 
nations. It was dear that all Christians ini- 
tiated in the saino religions duties must use it. 
It was often pointed out tlint the diversity of 
languages was due to sin, and the return to a 
unity in language seemeil therefore to have a 
certain religious implication. There would bo 
a confusion of all kind.s of knowledge if differ- 
ent languages were used, owing to men's ig- 
norance of many languages. The enthusi asm of 
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UiG Uenaissance led to tho ubiquity of atudents, 
and Latin followed in their train. Thus it is 
aaid that hotel keepers and merchants had to 
adapt themselves to some sort of Latin speaking 
and beggars moaned out Latin tags in their ap- 
peals to student passers-by. 

In the earliest statutes (1274) of an Oxford 
eoUege, vv%. Merton College, it is laid down for 
scholars “ when they speak they must uso the 
Latin language,” and in its uso defer to tho 
direction and correction of tho grammar 
master. In Queen’s College, Oxford (Statutes, 
1341), scholars had tho choice at table of Latin 
or French, and only out of politeness to a visitor 
were they to speak the vernacular. In 1550, 
Trinity College, Oxford, made the requirement 
that all public conversation, especially amongst 
scholars, was to^ be in a learned tongue.” 
It may bo mentioned that about 1705, when 
Dr, WoodrolYc proposed that Gloucester Hall 
(afterwards Worcester College) should become a 
specially Greek College, the requirement was 
suggested that for two years students should 
converse in ancient Greek and then learn Latin 
and Hebrew. Similarly, at Cambridge colleges, 
Latin was required ns tJio language of conver- 
sation, until the groat Civil War. Wordsworth 
{ScholcD Academica:, p. 00) points out that 
though Latin ceased to be used conversation- 
ally In college balls, yet it continued to be used 
as the language of college lectures, disputations, 
and on ofTicial occasions. He further slates 
tluit Adam Smith was the first to lecture in Eng- 
lish at Glasgow University, though it seems prob- 
able that Dr. Hutchison had done this in 1727. 
Tiie registers and annals of tho College of 
Pliy.sieiaiis were kept in Latin up to the cud of 
tho seventeenth century, Phy.sician8 made 
Latin notes of cases, and still prescrintions in 
England sliow marked traces of the old Latiii- 
ity in dealing with the phnrmacopia*. The 
annual Harveian oration in the College of Phy- 
sicians of England was given in Latin till 1805. 
As recently as 1874 the retiring proctor at 
Cambridge gave his speech in. Latin. And 
still, on public occasions, the public orator in 
the English universities gives Jus speeches at 
presentations for honorary degrees in Latin. 
Fulbecke, in tlio Preparative to the Study of Laio 
(1(300) and Doderidgo in his English Lawyer 
(1G31) expect the lawyer to have ability in Latin 
“ clear and neat sfcjdo,” and to avoid barbarisms, 
Jame.s Whitlocke, a Judge on circuit, going to 
Chester, was met at Whitchurch by many gentle- 
men of Shropshire and Cheshire, anti had a 
Latin orati(>n made to him at the marketplace. 
The Council of Trent in 1502 required that 
preacliing should bo in the vtu'iuicular, which 
poiulH to a survival of a previous practice of 
preaching in Latin. In 1504, when Queen 
Elizabeth visitetl Cambridge, Dr. Feme preached 
a Latin sermon before her in King’s College 
Chapel. M. Massebicaii quote.s from M. 
Haureau to show that sermons in Latin were 
frequent, abroad. Such a statement does not 


hold of England except In university sermons 
and sermons ad Clernvt, Candidates* for the 
degree of B.D. in the University of Cambridge 
were required to preach once in Latin and once 
in English at St. Mary’s Church (George Pea- 
cock, On the Statutes of Ca^nbridgcj p. 12). In 
1635 Cornelius Burges preached to his follow 
Puritan miuistevs of London in Latin, Wil- 
liam Bedell, while at Venice (1007-1010) as 
chaplain to Sir Henry Wotton, wrote Ids ser- 
mons in Italian and in Latin. Previously, in 
the time of the Marian Persecution (1553- 
1658)’ the chief English exiles in Strassburg, 
Frankfort, and Geneva spoke with foreigners 
mainly in Latin. 

Ambassadors ordinarily spoke Latin, but 
in 1059 John Pell spoke Latin to a burgomaster, 
who told him he had given over speaking 
Latin "these fifty^ years,” though in ICCO 
Edward Leigh in his Advice on Travel states 
spoken Latin to be a necessary part of the 
equipment for the Grand Tour of travel. (See 
Cambridge IJisloryoJ English Literature, V di.V 11, 
p, 314.) 

When the Nonconformist Academics (q,v.) 
were established, lectures were given in Latin, 
and it is said that Dr, Doddridge was the first 
to introduce tho use of English for tlio regular 
lectures in 1730. 

lint quite outside of the blgbor inBlitutions 
of learning, Latin speaking must have been 
common in medieval and Renaissance times. 
As Mr. Leach says with regard to pre-Reforma- 
lion knowledge of Latin: “ The diplomatist, 
the lawyer, the civil servant, the physician, 
(ho nat urn list, the philosopher, wrote, rend, 
and to a large extent spoke, and pcrltaps, 
thought, in Latin.” He suggests further that 
Latin ’was used by merchants, the bniliffs of 
manors, town and gild clerks, generals, travel- 
ers, architects, all of whom needed a knowledge 
of Latin as a spoken as well ns written lan- 
guage, In otiicr words, before tho Reformation 
England w'as to a large extemt bilingual; 
every educated man, as it has been said, " knew 
something of the language in whicli lie said his 
prayers.” The one profession was the Church. 
This was tlic democratic outlet, for advance in 
a Church career was a poor boy’s chance, 
whether he was to become a diplomat, a lawyer, 
or even a physician. Boys were brought up 
in the chantry of a church, i.e. within tho 
church building itself, and breathed the nt- 
inosphere of Latin. The Renaissance intensi- 
fied the importance of Latin for children, but 
insisted on pure Latin instead of the ^ne^lie^'nl 
barbarism. Erasmus, Vivos, Sir Thomas El- 
yot, regarded Latin as the one language by 
which a child could become well instructed 
bo til in literature and all sciences. (See Sir 
Elyot’s Governour, Croft’s Edition, Vol. I, 
pp. 33, 54, 116.) The child should be sur- 
rounded by parents, tutors, servants, all of 
whom should speak to him only in Latin. For 
an instance of such family training see Cor- 
030 
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dcrius’ Colhfjuies (Bk. II, Colloquy 50), said to 
refer to. the household of Rol)ort Stcphaiuis, 
ami the well-known case of Montaigne. Latin 
speaking beeaine at any rate the inavk of a 
gentlciuuu's training, ami important for all 
who con tempi iitod foreign travel. There is 
the extraordinary case of Robert Geiitili 
{ 1500-1054), son of Ihefiiinons I'enigiun lawyer 
Alboi'ieo Oentili, educated in England. Ho 
always spoke to his father in Latin, and his 
mother in French, and at sev{!n years of age 
it is .said he could speak both languages as well 
as ICnglish. But his after eareor did not add 
credit to the educational proiligy. 

The Ue fori nation made Latin speaking loss 
important for the ordinary child, because serv- 
ices took place in the vernacular. But for 
the educated and for the intelligent Prote-slant, 
Latin .speaking w^a.s still essential, for thos(3 who 
read Calvinislic foreign writers, and wished to 
1)0 in touch with foreign thought. The Exilc- 
Refonner.s were i)ennoatcd witli the educational 
views of coreligionists abroatl, and the leaders 
in the reign of Elizabeth inlromieed the re(|uire- 
inent of Latin speaking into the school statuie.s. 
In the writer's Grammar Schools iip to lOGO 
(pp. 316 ct scq.) are given representative in- 
stances of the re(|Uiremont of Latin speaking in 
the statutes of English grammar scliooks from 
1524 to 1664. 

In Mali Ill’s Consucludinarium for Eton Col- 
lege in 1560 a hov was to he named as a vuslos 
if he was d(?tectc(f talking h^iiglish in lesson time 
and for other school (apses. Tlic name was 
originally given to the l)oy in each form who 
had to repeal the les-sons first ami to answer 
questions, and it is suggested by Maxwell- Lyle 
that it came from mediiival times by analogy 
to the c S' c/n>ri, whose duty was to begin the 
xsinging in eluircli — as the school ci<«/c.s was 
to begin the repetition in school, In 1(121- 
1628 the Conmietudinarium of Westminster 
School required monitors, “ Two for the Hall, 
and as many for the Church, the School, the 
fields, the elokstor; which last atteiulod them 
to the washing amt were cal I ml Monitorcft 
immumtoriL The captain of (lie school was 
ov('r all thcd(‘, and was named Monitor jUam- 
tornm. These monitors kept boys strictly to t he 
sj making of Latin in their sevoral comm amis,'' 
it was their duty to present “ cuiuplaiuts 
or accusations'’ every Friiluy morning, At 
Ihnighlon-le-Spririg (1574) tho hoys tlius ap- 
pointed weri’ ('idled iniintsihrK^ and hchl duty 
frmu t‘’mUiy to Friday. C’ustodvs, Monitors, 
and Impositors, a.s checks on lapses into h'lig- 
lish .speaking, fa*came a freiinent iiistitulion in 
selmols, and williiii the nn'inory of those still 
living t(u*r(! werv similar checks against s)n'aking 
Wc'lsh instead of English in some Welsh sehuols. 

As to the metliqd of training in tin? .spcniking 
of Latin, John Brinsley (i/.e.) devotes (‘huptcr 
XI M of the. Li(du« Ldmin’as (l(U2) lu u de- 
tailed statement. The eiitieism there made of 
I.atiu speaking in the sehuols is not that it is 


not attempted, but that the boy.s apeak 'Mn 
harharous phrase, " and do not '‘utter their 
minds in Latin easily, purely, and freely." 
livinHiey objeciH to the ordinivry school pvaeiice 
that Latin speaking shoulil not bo delayed, for 
fear of barbarisms, till the third, fourth, or 
fifth forms, hut should luj begun from the first 
enVvauct) into “ constniction." The first Lathi 
remling books and authors should he chosen 
for tlie purpose of Icaeliing correct Latin s])cnk- 
iiig. I fence the e ni ploy men t in llio s<3hool of 
the Dcm/ohidotiwneidtc 'pacrilcs or Chlldrcti^s 
(Latin) Talk^ ami the (hillixpiie.s of Cordcrius 
(see Colloquies). ChiUlrcn “ should then 
begin to practice to Use thoso plirascs which 
they there leani.’* Brinsley further notes 
that the reason ilie Latin grammar is w'rittcn 
in Latin and not in English is “only or chiefly 
to train up scholars to toiVcr all their tlrammnr 
rules and mailers concerning Orammar, in 
Latin." The methods to be employed in teacli- 
iiig Latin speaking are given in full by Brinsley. 
All examination of graiuniar rules and reading 
of authors should be qucslioiiod out elasoly and 
answered at first in both Engli.sh and in Latin, 
until the pupils can answer in Latin alone. 
What tlie pupil is uimblo to answer in Latin. 

“ uttiM’ you over before them; that as the eliikl 
leariicth of tlie mother or of the nurse to begin 
to speak, so they may of you and of their au- 
thor," in Latin. The daily u.se of tlio reading 
of dialogues out of English into Latin, “ i.s 
nothing but such talking, " and inay be sini- 
ploiiienled by the master " speaking in Latin 
easily and purely oven in ordinary mat tens." 
For from the dialogues — like those of Coa- 
Jahulaliunculw pzwrilcti and Ckn'dei'juK, children 
can speak not only of what is there included but 
also form talk modeled on them for tliemsclvcs. 
In liaising the dialogue.s, i.c. construing and 
parsing them, th(?y should further “ talk ” 
them, uttering every sentence paUuiicalhj, to 
one niwahor, first in KiigUsli, them in Latin. 
The early stagc.s of Latin speaking thus ac- 
((uirod, lirinslcy requires class work in jiarsing, 
etc., questions and answers to he in I.alin by 
teacher and pupil; other exercises are gramma li- 
en I (lisputation.s, use of variety of jih rases, and 
fui'tlu'r ami harder dialogues. But “ war- 
rantable and pure phrase," in whicOi lie.s tlie 
solution of Lu tin-speaking, consists iu “ practice 
ill a good way,” and Brinsley adds, “ as in all 
the re.sl, i.s that which doth all." 

One uf the projects of the seyeiilccnlh century 
in connect ion with tvifunng in Latin speaking 
was d CSC rilled by I'Jllmrdus Liibinus in 16 M 
as the Setting up in eacli country of a CccnO' 
hiumfiiv ('ominunity, in which there should he 
those who hud the pure Latin accent and 
speech, and wlio sliould he a U cm led by serv- 
ants ami attendant.^^, even kitchen scullions, 
who nl.so spoke pure Latin, so that pupils could 
go and h'urn no less tpiickly and periiaps no less 
certainly than formerly in the Forum Romanuin. 
By rijsicience in such a colony for two or three 
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ycara, sound Latinists^ niight be produced, 
Lubinus thought, “profitable to mankimi and 
ill it to the distressed Churcli of God.“ Lubi- 
luis's views were translat(id into ItJnglish, utid 
published by Samuel Hartlib in his and 
lieadie Way to Lcarne the Latino Tonyno 
(1G5I). One of the S loti no Mss, in the British 
Museum Library contains a letter of Thomas 
Home, written to Samuel Hartlib in 1G52. 
Home suggests that the charges coniiiionly 
bestowed on public scliools should ratlier 
1)0 laid out for the planting of Homan, Grecian, 
and Hobrow colonies. And Latin-speaking for- 
eigners should be brought to England, Polonians, 
Germans, French, Spaniards, Italians, “who 
speak Latin well and must be induced to speak 
no other." 

Abroail, Latin was spoken, as Alfred Frank- 
lin says: “ Lo Latin 6tait la soule lauguc rcQue 
* an pa^s Latin,^ and he quotes a letter of 
Gui Patia, of May 24, 1650, in which the writer 
says: “ J^ai obi aujourd'hui au pays latin, qui 
cst rUniversit6." 

Another description of the training in Latin 
speaking may be found in Hoolc's Nexo DiB- 
com)']} o/ ihe Old Art o/ Teaching School (1000), 
Latin sneaking as a school training gradually 
declined after the commonwealth period in 
England, though J. T. Pliillipps urged enthu- 
siastically more Latin speaking and less grani- 
mav ioacKing In his CoiHpcadfous It^ay o/ Teueft- 
ing Ancient and Modern Languages (1727). 

There is now a tendency to return to the 
direct inetliod of teaching Latin, and, at least 
to some degree j of Latin speaking. One of 
the best expositions of the latest English 
methods In this direction is Er. W. H. ]>. 
House's Latin and GrGch^ Section VII of Pro- 
fessor J. W. AilamsoiPs PiYidicc oj Instruction 
(London, National Society's Depository, 11107). 

F. W. 

Latin Grammars, Vocabularies, and Teach- 
ing Apparatus. Diefumanes. — Y ocahuhmes 
with the English as well as the Latin were an 
earlier form of teaching e(piiinnont in England 
than the grammar. A collection of vocabularies, 
word glosscsj and glossaries from Mss. o.v- 
tending from the eighth to the fifteenth cen- 
turies was made by Thomas Wright and pri- 
vately printed in 1857. In 1884 thi.s collection 
was rcedited and miblislnal by H. P. Wtlleker. 
Among the vocabularies thus brought to 
light by Wright are Alexander Neckam's 
Treatise Do UiomllhuH of the twelfth century 
and the DicUonaidus of John do Oarlaiulo oi the 
thirteenth century. Neckam's book consists 
of Latin terms for all the ordinary avocations 
and occui)ations of men and women, with a 
continuous interlinear glos.s of explanations in 
easier La tin, in French, and in English. It is 
conjectured that the ex j) lunations were for the 
use of the schoolmasters, whose Latin knowledge 
iiiiglit need .snj>port and suggestion. The vo- 
cabularies with their words grouped round 
subjects instead of being arranged alphabeti- 
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cally, were rather lesson books than tliotion- 
arie.s in the mod(u’n scn.se. John de G a rl antic’s 
Dictumarius gives the Latin name.s for parts 
of the body, and for trades and iiiamifacture.s. 
He then described the house of a Parisian citi- 
}5on and its furniture, his own wardrobe, the 
Church and its priest, and various other occu- 
)ations. Doan Nowell, in the Statutes for 
langor Friar School, in 1508, describes tlio 
method for use of vocabularies, which probably 
had gone on for centuries ])roviously. “ Tin* 
school mnster.s shall every night teach their 
scholars their Latin woids witli their Engli.sh 
signihoations." After practicing them, the 
boys are to npi)ear the next morning with the 
words unci meanings retained in memory. In 
1580 the Harrow rules explicitly slate that 
"three words” are to bo given each night — 
but they probably mean the words clualeving 
round each subject, e.g, parts of the body, 
<lisoases, virtues, vices, herbs, fishes, trees, etc. 

Apparently the earliest printed vocabulary 
was that of John Slanbridge, c, 1500, and this 
book continued in use as late as 1C30, the late.st 
revision having been made by John Brinsley, 
the author of the Ludns lilcmrius. The vo- 
cabulary developed into the die lion ary form. 
The first Latin dictionary of Ueiiais.sanci! limes 
was that of Ainbrosius Calepimis, jmblishcd 
at Hoggio in 1502. Calepimis made a great 
coUecUou of Latin words from Latin writers, 
and included meanings in Italian and other 
languages. Eventually the dictionary w;a8 
not only Latin, but polyglot, containing in its 
groate.st expansion eleven languages. From 
Calepinu.s Robert Ste])luinijs adopted a Dic- 
Hoyiarium, in Latin and French, in 1561. This 
was the first great Latin dictionary to illustrate 
the force of words in idioms and to indicate 
.shade of meanings of words ns usc(l in various 
writers. It was quieddy followed, in 1535, by 
Obseruaiiones in M. Tullium Ciccroneui, a dic- 
tlomiry of words used by Cicero, w rill on by 
Marius Nizolius, generally known as the The- 
saurus Ciceronianus, Laurciitius Valla's Elegan- 
tUiruvi lingu<t Lalince libri sex in 1471 and the 
Cornuco-pia sivc linguoi Latime Conmentarii^ 
1489, of Nicholas Peroili, though gladly used ns 
dictionaries bv happy owners, were rather e.ssays 
in philological and literary criticism on a largo 
scale . But su cb oriide eriticisiu was overshadowed 
by Julius Cir.sar Scidigi'r in his De Cousis Latiiue 
Ling me, 1540, in which he claimed to enumer- 
ate 034 errors in Valla. Erasmus wrote hooks 
which were used for leaching purposes. Of the 
diclionavy kind were the Atlnpio, the Uvsi form 
of which appeared in 1500, the Copia r<]r- 
borttm in 151 1 ; the I^arabolw sive *S'm?7?n, 
1513. The Colhquia, 1510 (sec Coi.UJquiKs), 
was perhaps Erasmus's chief .schoolbook, but 
it is not of the dictionary type. The Aflagia 
tvere proverbs in Grec‘k of which he gave a 
translation and exposition. The Copia Fcr- 
borum supplied variety and fullno.ss of languag(5 
for composition instead of the old baj'baiisiu.s 
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and inclogancics. The Apophthegmala of Eras- 
mus was not publish otl liU 1531. It was not till 
1538 lliat in EnghuHl was produced a Latin 
dictionary, that of Sir Thomas Elyot. ^ Elyot 
states his indebtedness to tlio old collections of 
words of Festus, Varro, Nonius, Nestor. Of the 
inodorns, he had taken from Laurentius Valla, 
Porotti's Cornucopia, the Italian 'Urinr,’^ Gale- 
pin^ the Spanish Antonins ^Elius Ncbrisseiisis 
(Dictianariuni lalino-hispanicum el hispano- 
tatinum, 1532), the Frencli Guillaume Bud5 
(to icon orwco-htimm, 1530), In 1565 
Thomas Cooper, at one time Bishop of Lin- 
coln, coininlcd his Thesaurus baaed on Elyot 
and on Stephens. This was followed by the 
Latin dioUouarics of E, Grant, 1581, baaed on 
Jean Crespin (Geneva, 1562); Rudolph Wad- 
dingtDii, grounded on Stephens^ and V5roii, 
1581. John MinsheiPs Dudor in Unguas, a 
polyglot dictionary including Latin, followed 
in 15D9. John Rider and Francis Holyoke 
produced their notable Latin dictionary in 
1017^ in which Philemon Holland helped. ^ This 
was unproved upon by Holyoke in 1033, in his 
Diclionarium Etymologicim Lalinuvi. But it 
was ill 1077 that Holyokc\s son Thomas com- 
pleted the large dictionary proiully asserted 
to ho the moat complete and useful of any 
that was ever yet extant in this kind.*' 

But dictionaries were for scholars and school- 
mastera, ordinarily not for pupils, though 
Iloole in 1600 places them among referoneo 
books to be keiit for use by tlie scholars. There 
was publisliod, however, a ^korl Dictionary for 
Faurifi /ic(?iHncrs by John WRUids, the earUeat 
edition of which is traced to 1550, This was 
essentially an English-Latin yocabulary, ar- 
ranged according to subjects, giving the names 
of objects clustered together under heads of the 
skj^, elements, winds^ birds, the sea, lislics, etc. 
Tliis book was revised by Dr. Evans, Abr. 
Fleming, and last by William Clark (in 1034). 
The later editions confessedly obtained material 
from the well-known Hadrian Junius’s Noinen- 
clator fl667). The last editor explains that 
the order is not aliihabctiea!, because another 
method enables the grouping of helpful ex- 
pressions around any obicet. Thus with the 
words night ” and “ day ” can appear the 
expressions "it is dark/’*' it is clear," and other 
sentences, proverRs, and sayings will eh relate 
to these topics. The object is to provide the 
young scholars with materials for Latin eon- 
vevsaUon. (See above on L.\tin 
I t is probable, however, that no work in this 
field was so important in tho history of language 
teaching as tlie Jamta LUiguarum (1011) 
of Will tain Bathe or Batmus (1564'1014), an 
Irish Jesuit on the staff of the Irish College at 
Salanianca. The Spanish Jmiua consisted of 
some 1150 (sentences 1042 to 1100 being 
omitted) sentences or centurioi in Latin, with a 
Spanish translation on opposite puge.y, an Ap- 
pundi:c do Ambiguis, dofining nouns and verh.s 
witli various meanings, and an Into containing 


about 5300 words, based on Calej)itius, and 
giving a trnnslaium in Spanish and reference 
to their use in the sentences. Tho centuries of 
sentences arc grou])C(l around some central 
topic; thus, the fir.st five centuries deal willi 
the cardiiml virtues; the sixth with human 
activity; the seventh with peace and .strife, 
and so on; only the last century is built on a 
dHTorent plan. The Janua Linguaruin was at 
once accepted as a model, and many other works 
in dififerent languages ai)pearetl, following the 
lines of Bathe’s wtirk; the best known of those 
la the Janua linguarum rescraia (1031) of Co- 
meuius (q.v.), (See Corcoran, T., Hisiory oj 
Classical Teaching, Dublin, Hill.) From what 
has been said of vocabularica, lumienclalors, 
and such dictionaries as this of John Witlials, 
it will be seen that there was plcidy of previous 
material for John Amos Comenius {q.v.) wdien 
he came to compile his Janua linguaruin rcse- 
raltt (which is a vocabulary ayranged in topics 
aiul sentences about them) in 1631 and his 
Orhis picttis in 1667. 

Grammar. — All through the Middle Ages 
the instruction had been *‘<lircct," for pupils 
could not afford Mbs. books, and in many 
eases even the tcaclicrs did not pos.sess thorn, 
Aillius Donatu.s, a grammarian of tlic fouilh 
century wrote the one elementary Latin 
grammar which was in use for a thoiasaiu! years. 
For a full account, see C. TIuirot, PJxiraUs des 
nmnuscrits lalins (Paris, 1809). But with an 
oral system of teacliiiig, and with a paucity of 
Mss. even of Donntus’s Accidence, teaching 
material and methods became traditional, and 
teachers taught largely according to the prac- 
tice or ** use” of the teachers under whom they 
wore them.selvcs taught. The famous scliool 
attached to the hospital of St. John at Banbury 
under the rfigimo of John Staiibridgo seems to 
have cslftblishod a prestige in method of 
Latin grammar, and the phrase " after the iiia li- 
ner of Banbury School” perpetuated Stan- 
bridge's fame and Ids method. The other 
(grammars of the middle ages were not simple 
like Doiuitus's. Priscian and his sul>tlctie.s 
gave way to the still more abstract, metaphysi- 
cal, and fanla,stic speculation of Alexander de 
Villa Dei, and other textbooks, or traditions 
of them, such ns those held up to scorn by Eras- 
mus, c.g. Florista (Ludolf of Luchow), Papias, 
Hugutio, Micliael Modista, and Ebcrhnrd of 
B6thunc. Grammar had become a "specu- 
lative,” not a pmclkal study, and one of the 
keenest desiro-s of the Renaissance teachers 
became the unification and standardization of 
grammar. The earliest printed grammar in 
England was that of 1481 at Oxford. The next 
toclnimattenlKui is John Holt’s hoc Puerorum 
1407. St an brill go und Whyttington sipiplieij 
many forms of tlio Latin Accidence, but this 
made the case still stronger for a uniform gram- 
mar. The later most important names con- 
nected with tho evolulion of the autliorized 
Latin grammar of 1540 are William Lily, 
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Thomas Liimero, John Colet, Erasmus, and 
Canjnial Wolscy. 

Lily liad boon at work on an clomontary 
Latin grammar as far back as 1500, and a 
lottor of Cold in 1520 speaks of tlic book as an 
accomplislicd fact, ami as Lily’s book, to be used 
by him as first master of St. Paul’s School. A 
furtlicr letter of Colet dated 1613 refers to it as 
Colet’s own gift. The earliest printed copy is 
that of the Absolulummns de ocio orationis 
-par Hum inalructione lihellusj published at Basle 
in 1615, and at Strassbiirg in 1515. It consists 
of twenty-one leaves, and contains a preface by 
Erasmus, disclaiming the axithorship, imd 
acknowledging that ho had readily made emen- 
dations in it, but that it was Lily's composition. 
The fact seems to be that Colet made the first 
draft, Lily supplied emendations and probably 
wrote the syntax, and was commissioned by 
Colet to mark any further examples for inclu- 
sion as they oecuiTcd in the rending of classic 
authors with the boys, Lily meantime sent 
the little book to Erasmus for suggestions, and 
the report arose that it was entirely Erasmus's 
own work. It is to be noted that William Lily 
died in 1622, so the title of Lily’s Grammar is 
only correct for the part composed before that 
date, In 1523 Thomas Linacrc composed his 
Uudimenta Grammaiices for the use of the 
Pn 11 cess Mary, As Juan Luis Vives wrote 
about the same time a scheme of studies 
for the Princess, and as the two documents were 
sometimes printed together, the mistake has 
been made of regarding them ns joint authors 
of a Latin grammar, Li micro’s Jiudimenla 
Gvammaikes is not to be compared with his De 
Eniendata Slruclura Lalmi Sermonis of 1524, a 
much more elaborate work, Colet died in 
1.519, but his /Editto, as his Accidence is called, 
was not published till 1527. This Latin title 
must not be allowed to obscure the fact that 
Colet’s grammar is in English, In it is an 
emphatic statement of the Renaissance view of 
grammar tcacliing, of which the essence is that 
Latin speech was before, and is before, grammar 
rules. Colct’s /Edilio contains Lily’s Syntax 
in English and Lily’s vcr.scs to his scholars 
Dc Moribus. In 1528 Cardinal Wolscy entered 
the grammar arena, with his Itudimetila Oram- 
malices of thirty-four leaves, Wolsoy ( ? 1476- 
1530) had been a Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, like Lily, and, as is soinothnes forgot- 
ten, had been a master in the Magdalen Col- 
lege School (1408). In the Preface to his 
Uudimenta, he gives his remarkabhj sketch of 
studies and methods to be pursued by tlie 
masters of Ipswich Grammar School, and ovi- 
dently his jilans were intended as a moflcl for 
otlior schools. The “lytcll proheme,” and the 
Accidence are borrowed whole from Colet, as 
also are Lily'.s contributions to Colct’s gram- 
mar. Other contributors were pressed into 
tho service of the so-callcd Lily’.s Grammar, 
Thomas Robertson (from 1524 to 1534), 
master of Magdalen College School, Oxford, 


who gave the Quw genus and versifying rules 
with it. 

With these new grammars anil the survival of 
medieval grammars and grammar traditions 
there sprang up a great diversity in the course 
of tcaehing. In 1540 eamo King Henry VIII’s 
Proclamation that " As his Majesty purpoaeth 
to establish his poojilo in one consent and 
harmony of pure and true religion: so his tender 
goodness towards the youth and childhood of 
his realm intendeth to have it brouglit up iiiider 
one absolute and uniform sort of learning.” 
Hitherto, the King goes on to say, every master 
had his grammar, and every school, divoTso 
teachings^ and ” tlic changing of masters and 
schools did many times utterly dull and undo 
good wits.” Accordingly he commands that 
Lily's Grammar is to be used and ” none other.” 
The first edition traceable is that of 1542 (two 
years after the Proclamation) and the exact 
title of what was constantly called Lily’s 
Grammar is: An IntroducUon oj the cyglit 
partes of speche a^id Ike conslrnctioji of the same, 
coinpiled and set by Ike co7)tniaiidemc7it of our 
most gi'acious sovereign Lorde the King (anno 
1542). Contrarji^ to the earlier grammars, this 
official grammar is in Latin. It is now unknown 
who were the commissioners to delcrmiuc tbc 
exact contents of tho authorized grammar, 
excepting timt it is traditionary that Dr, 
Richard Cox, tutor to King Edward VI, was 
one of them. 

Lily’s grammar was thus in supreme author- 
ity from 1540 onward. In 1758 it was appro- 
priated ns the Eton grammar, and its use in 
Eton CoUegc continued till about 1808. Prom 
1758 to the present its authority has quietly 
declined and vanished, without enactment. 
As a business monopoly, Lily's gram mar 
was ver^ valuable, considerable sums being 
paid for it as ” rent,” It passed through the 
hands of Francis Flower and John Baitersby 
to John Norton, ami in the family of the Nor- 
tons it remained for generations, with license 
to print granted to the universities. Eccle- 
siastical sanction was given to it by Articles 
of Visitation of the archbislmps and bi.shops, 
who inquired if any other grammar was being 
used in any schools to its detriment. Attempts 
were made unsuccessfully to upset its author- 
ity in Convocation in 15C4 and in the House of 
Lords in 1675. 

There were many attempts at emendations 
of the King’s or Lily’s grammar, by transla- 
tions of the Latin parts, by various forms of 
exposition or “ cluciclation,” by ” praxes ” on it, 
and i)y writings which announced tJicmselvca 
as friendly to it, but as supplementary. Among 
these were Thomas Granger’s Syntagma Grain-’ 
Viaticum, 1616; John Dancs’s Light to Lily, 
1631; John Clarke (of Lincoln), Dux Gra7n- 
viaticus, 1633; Tliomas ilayne's Compendium, 
1637; James Hhirlcy (the dramatist school- 
master), Fitt ad Lalinam Linguam, 1649, and 
Cliarles Hoolo’s Latin Grammar, 1051, his 
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IGol, and his A’u- 

irmm’i 1(550. Li addition to LhnHG thorn were 
Muj foreign Latin grannnars Hueli nn those of 
Pciov Kumnftj Autonvo de Lehrixa, Vossiua, 
etc. In 1041 Thomas Fa riiahy curiously 
enough ()})taiiind a special authorization for his 
Hijaltuna. Ora)a»ia(icu»i, too leavuod \\ work fov 
onliriary stdiool use; and, a.s is not jil wuj's re- 
itionilxu’cMl, JiU'etny Taylor iii 1047 ainl John 
MiiVim in lOOi), wrote short and easy Latin 
gnuiuimrs. Two other Latin gmniinans luul 
sonio good points, tlioso of Jo I in Brookbank, A 
Ihmnic oj wur iiJiah) Lflh’n Gmnnaar 

viilfjmiii cuUcfl JaIUg^h, JGOO, and Hichard 
IJoytrs Latin Orammarf lOod. 

I'he diversity of grammars grew npaee. In 
1720, the particularly good Grammar of the Latm 
Tonoite by Solomon Lowe gives a list of 180 
writers of Latin grammars whose works had 
been or were in use in England at that date, 
(h'iticisni of the authorized grammar culminated 
in a work of Hichard Joiinson, maslcr of the 
i’rce Sciiool, Nottinghatn, entitled: Grammat- 
ical CommciiUirics^ heing an Apparatus to a 
new Nalintial Grammar^ h?j way of Animadver- 
siou upon Ihc FatsUieSy Obmirilics^ Ucdundan- 
civs anti DefecU of Lilly' system 7iow in nse: 
in which also are noticed inatiy errors of the 
most eminent Grammarians^ both ancient and 
modern, 1700. 

But controversy was carried further than 
the (pieslion of an authorized grammar. Ur, 
Joseph Wuhhe {<!. c. H5J8) was a physician- 
grammarian, who enihusiaslically urged that 
liatin as a langimge was to be learned enlii'cly 
from Latin authors, indi?()endejitly of syslonmtic 
and elaborate gram mars, mitiiorized or nn- 
aulhorized. Utiicr writers wislied gram man to 
he lauglit by an appeal to realistic Icucliing, a 
metlunl wfiicli Comenius’s Orbis picius, 1057, 
greatly stiimilalcd. The wlioh? history of Lily’s 
grammar alfords the inost striking instnnec of 
tlie fuilnri^ to maintain the use of a particular 
book i)y giving it special royal autlunazation, 

iicsid(\s illctionaries, grammars, enllof plies 
iq.tK), verse making {y.v.), rhetoric (see Rui<:to- 
nie), tlie Latin apparatus was chiefly cmieerned 
witli Latin letter \yriting, Ihomo writing, and 
other forms of f,atiii composition. The groat 
desideratum was tin? niatcu'ial on which tlie ptijiil 
ei m I (1 (J X p r c‘ss 1 1 i ms(4 f i n J ^ati n .sp cech a nd writin g, 
good sul>j('(!t iiiatter and elegant and elocpient 
plirase.s and idimn.s, 

TJie Adagia^ Copia Verborum, and Apoph- 
they (US of I'lrusinus liad suceeoded to the old 
Vfdgariu nf llorman and otlnos, all of wliich 
(uis lieen drawn up with the purpoKC of assisting 
the “making cjf Latins.” The honks to help 
in tlie wj'iting of loiters wtue numerous. 

Auuiug tlie mast imporluni were those of 
hinisnms and V4ves, Pc conseribvndis cpislolis, 
and of hhigVishmen, John ('hirke’s Episto- 

In theme writing, Apiithonins of 

tlie f on rill century a.i). was rtatslahb.shed 

JUS an ancient aulhorjly for nudhod, For 


sulijecb matter Ueusiier’s Lycos- 

tlienc’s Apophlhegmata, 1555, and ail sorbs of 
books of /'7orc5, and sayings from the classics 
and modem writers, espeeiully on the snhiect of 
inoraks, were the hunting ground of boys for 
their tliemos. For phrases aiul c‘h;ganl ex- 
pressimis, VuUa, Erasmus, AUlus jManutius, 
and the English colic etioiis of Calliopwia 
(If) 13) and Jiifdiotheca Scholaslica Instruciis- 
sun a, 1(133, both hy Thomas Dvaxe, were vecom- 
mcmled. In addition, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ciimo John Clarke's Phrascologia puerilis, 
1G38, Hugh Robinson's »Sc/mfa' IFudmncyisis 
Phrases Latiniv, 1658, Tliomas Willi.s’s Proteus 
Vinclns 1655, and IVillinm Walker^s Diction- 
ary of English a^id X/filin 1670. But the 

largest in tliis sort was William Robert. son’s 
Phrascologia Gencralis, 16S0, consisting of 
about 1400 closely printed cloublc-CDhimnocl 
page.s. Solomon Lowe, in his Latin Grammar, 
17‘J0, not only enumerated the writers of 
Latin grannnars, but also stated tho names of 
118 authors of these vocal ailarics, pJirn.se 
book.s, examples, and sentciilim, wlio were or 
had been used in England. 

The tendency of tlio.se analytical ])r«(lucls 
of pi I rases and cx]>ressions wa.s toward isolated 
scraps of knowledge. This tendeiiey was in- 
tensified by tile use of compeiulH or epitomes 
into wliich every solid suliject of stmly was 
brought, h'rancis Bneoii wa.s led to call these 
" ei>itomes ” the “emruptions and moths of 
histories, wliicli had made excellent histories 
bare and unprofitable dregs.” The tlieory on 
whicli e])ilomcs and the eolhjction of phrases 
had been basial was |>robably the usefulness of 
tho moth oil when the collection.s were made by 
the pupil liiniself. For the use of paper 
liooks in the eollection of literary phrasr.s, 
oxamiilos, ami coinmonplaco extract.*} wasir.ucli 
older than Aschani, who is somotiincs thought 
to be the first suggestoi', and remained througli- 
out tho sevcntcentli ami oven eighteenth cen- 
turies a most valuable method. For in the 
old Knglisli grammar scliools the proces.sc.s of 
cIttHsioal training depended largely on the ac- 
tive initiation of Ihi? pupil to gain such control 
over wliat be read in authors tiuit he should lie 
able to use it again, in new form, from bis own 
independent standpoint of free composition 
and speoclu The employment of highly aua- 
lytical methods for the sake of co])iousncs.s and 
elegancy of expression in Latin sniieeli and cnni- 
positum (which brought into the sc. hooks the 
excellent piece of work of William Walker on 
the Particles in 1(503) fuodueeil a ]deliiora of 
IiooUk t<i supply pupiU Imth with suiiioet muUoi' 
and choice expres.sion.s for ail i mi liner of .siih- 
jecLs on wliieh they laid to write, 'Plie very 
deveUipmLMvt of elatisiettl learning brought ft 
slate of Latin apparatus, which look away the 
old UeiiuisHance .sense of initiative on tlie pari 
of the learney by offering bim full )>vovision 
i’cady to liand to im?et all his wants, and was 
joineil witli a corresponding degene j*acy of 
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especially the weaker school in asters and schools, 
so common in the eighteenth century. F. W. 

See CoiiLOQuiKs; ' CoMiiONPLACB Cook; 
DiCTioNAniBs: Gra^iimah; Visual Aids to 
Twaouing; also Uonatus; Priscian; Lily; 
and the other graminarlnns referred to. 

Latin, Teachiiig of. — Tho position occupied 
by Latin in the curriculuin of the secondary 
school is due primarily to tnuUiion. During 
tlio Mi<idlo Ages and lit the Revival of Leurn- 
iii (5 Latin was tho medium of communication in 
science, Utevatuvo, and politics. Consequently 
it was the first and most important element in 
education; siippiemcntcd by Greek and matJic- 
matias, it formed tlic whole curriculum. (Sec 
Grammar Schools.) In tho seventeenth cen- 
tury tho native tongue began to form a small 
part of tho course of study. This was followed 
in tho oighteonth century by the modern foreign 
languages, and in the nineteenth by tho various 
sciences. Practically all the time devoted to 
thorn was taken from that allotted to Latin 
and Greek. The process has continued until 
now Greek is omitted from the curriculum in 
praotically all public higli schools and in most 
private ones, and Latin has been reduced to 
modest proportions. (See Oiikek in tub 
ScEiooLS.) Latin now occupies about ono 
fifth of the total time of the secondary schools, 
but it has to maintain itself against vehement 
criticism and opposition. The critics main- 
tain that Latin is not a " practical ” asubjcct, 
and that the results of Latin teaching are 
entirely disproportionate to the amount of 
time which it demands. Tho defenders of 
Latin urge two main reasons for its retention 
in at least its present eoiulition: (I) its value 
as a mental {lisciplino, (2) it.s value as a prac- 
tical subject. 

Tho value of Latin, or of any subject in 
particular, as a mental discipline, has been much 
im]>ugncd in recent years, particularly by the 
p.sychologists, but ihero is a tendency now 
apparent to recede from the extreme position 
in this regard, and there is abundant testimony 
from unprejudiced observers in all walks of life 
to the value of Latin (u? a training instrument. 
For above every other subject it trains (1) the 
process of observation, (2) the function of 
correct record, (3) the reasoning power and 
goiicrnl intelligence in correct inference from 
recordetl ob.scrvations. To tins should be 
added its groat value in developing the power of 
voluntary attention. 

Tlio value of Latin as a practical subject 
has to do ])articiilnrly with the en'cet of the 
language in the eultkvalion of Knglisli style. 
In the English vocabulary a very largo propor- 
tion of words in everyday use ar(> of Latin ori- 
gin, and it lias been e.sliinatetl that two thirds 
of tho Latin vocabulary of the classical period 
ims in some form or other come ovm* in(o Eng- 
lish speech. For tho correct use of synonyms 
in English and the habit of expressing one's 
tlioughts clearly, concisely, and cogojilly, a 


discriminating knowledge of Latin is indispens- 
able, and while not every pupil in the school 
may be expected to develop a good style, iiovor- 
thciess he should be given the necessary foun- 
dation for it. 

When we turn to literature, wo find that 
Latin is influential everywhere — particularly 
in our classical authors — by allusion, by quo- 
tation, by actual domestication. Many of 
our great English writers are permeated with 
Latin. Wo cannot expect tliat afi wifi desire 
to feed their minds on the works of o\n' gyoat- 
cst author.s, however much we might prefer it; 
but ccj'fcainjy wo should not deprive them of 
one of the most important elements in their 
enjoyment should they be so minded. 

The criticism of tins results of Latin teaching 
has borne more heavily in recent years, and 
teachers arc coining to reali5^c that this criti- 
cism has genuine foundation. There lias been, 
therefore, much discussion as to improvement 
of method, and many suggestions, particularly 
by editors of textbooks. It may be said in 
general that tho tendency of these suggestions 
has been toward greater emphasis upon oral 
teaching and tho testing of acquaintance with 
tlic langiingo by the ability to read its ordi- 
nary forms at sight. It has been too true that 
the value of the exercise in translation, which, 
when properly done, should he very great, 
has been seriously impaired by the very wide- 
spread use of English translations, a practice 
which results in slow progress on the one hand, 
and dulled moral sense on the other. Then, 
too, in most of our colleges the clas.se8, particu- 
larly ill the oaiTier years, Iiavo been so large 
that ailequalo personal attention to individual 
.studeut.'S Jui.s been and this di/fi- 

culty is becoming moro and more serious in 
secondary instruction with the raiml growth of 
our public high schools. Administralivo ofli- 
cer.s have showui a curious disinel illation to 
treat languages witli the same consideration 
that is extended to the scicnees. While it is 
accepted without quc.stion that scienlitic in- 
struction without individual laboratory work 
under the eye of laboratory n.SHi8tnnlH is im- 
possible. the equally oindous fact that instruc- 
tion in languages without similar practice can 
be only hapliazard am I sHi>.shod, is either not 
pereeiveil or knowingly neglected. 

Naturally in the teaching of any language we 
shouhl begin with the essentials of gram mar, 
togi'tlier with sufileieni cxerciHca to insure the 
comploto learning of the forms, and enough of 
the syntax to make tlio reading of simple sen- 
tences possible. ''Phis would he followed by 
easy reading, and then hy more djtlicult rend- 
ing, until the stiulent acquires suflicient nmstery 
to read witli some ease whatever he would 
naturally come in contact with. And this is 
practicnily (with eerlaiii resLictioris) what has 
been followed for eenlurie.s in the teaching of 
Latin. The question has been chiefly as to the 
nature of tlic instruction in the fir.st year and 
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the sequcnco of reading inatoHal. In the main 
tiic couogcs have donnnaled the high school 
curriculinii in America by their rcquireinonts 
for admission j and thus we find that for a long 
period the course of iustruetioii In the Ulgli 
schools hna been tlie beginner's book, a eerlftin 
amount of Cicsar, certain orations of Cicero, 
certain books of Vergil's /JCneuL (See Couiisw 
OK Study,) When tlic high school course Iina 
been four yearain length, as is the case almost 
everywhere, one year has been devoted to 
every one of those four subjects. Where Uio 
course is five years, or six, teachers have en- 
larged it by the addition of Ovid, Nopos, ?5nl- 
lust, ami in some cases have ineveased the tiwo 
devoted to the beginner's hook so as to spend 
Upon it a year and a half. 

In veceut years there has developed a straiig 
feeling timt the prescription of so much rend- 
ing has a doloterioua effect upon tlio teaching in 
the schools, and that better results con hi be 
attained if there were loss definito prescriplion 
of authors and more insistence on the ability 
to translate easy Latin at sight. 

The first year of Latin is the most important 
work in the whole high school curricuiuin. 
This importanco lies in the fact tfiat tlie p\ii)il 
is 8t\idymg not only Latin, but thu phenomena 
of organic speech. In sonic schools in OcM'inany 
and in England tlic pupil makes his first ac- 
quaintauGO with a foreign language in the stuily 
of Ereiicli; but this practice has not taken root 
in the United States, and there tho first serious 
study of linguistic expression liegins in the 
Latin classroani. 

Lot U3 SCO for the mouionl what the problems 
of the Latin student are, what the English- 
speaking cViid will find dilTicuit or unusijaL 
First and foremost^ lie will bo struek by the 
Latin forms. English is practically a formless 
langv\agc; iho few tevmlnatbms remaining avc 
not sufficient to form a foundation for the care- 
ful study of the expression of ideas by moans of 
torniinatioii. Tbo pupil will now for the first 
time have to [listinguish between the various 
cases of the noun and the various tenses and 
moods of tlio verb. Tins comes ns a shock to 
the average English-speaking child, and it 
requires months upon months of careful ami 
insistent drill before tlie expression of case 
relations by changes in termination becomes 
second nature. For cxam))lc, in an English 
sentence like, " The boy strikes the dog with a 
stick," outside of the s in the verb no indica- 
tion of ineaiiing is given by any termination, 
and the three substantives would sulTer no 
cluingo in form, no matter what clmiigc in mean- 
ing might be brought about by transposition. 
On the other hand, in Latin the syntax would 
be expressed not merely l)y the sense, but also 
by a formal difference in every noun. Further- 
more, the pupil would bo troubled by oven tho 
simplest syntactical structure. An English 
senteneo bko. ** The ftUher gave his son some 
money that lie might buy the book," is com- 


prchoiisible to the child witliout any serious 
mental effort; but in the Latin Bcntencc he 
must become ncqiiainted with tho idea of pur- 
pose and its expression and the use of mood to 
toke the place of the auxiliary. Tins diflieiiUy 
is iin nieasui'cahly enhanced when to buy " takes 
the place of that lie might buy." Another 
difficulty which is none the le.ss real is that of 
proiiuneiation. For tho first time the pupil 
comes into contact with what is essentially the 
Indo-Gennaiiio systmn of sound expression, 
from which English has fioriously varied, Tlsen, 
too, there i.s woni order and its jmssibilitios in 
an inflected hingungo. With these dinicultics 
stavinj^ him in the face, mul with progress made 
exceedingly slow on account of the necessity of 
accurate thinking along several lines at the same 
time, the first-year Latin taxes the patience, 
the ingenuity, and the skill of even the best 
of toachcis. And in llie United States in par- 
ticular, owing to conspicucus adluinlstrativo in- 
com])oteiicc, the work of the first year is usually 
in the hands of I he mest inexperioneed teacher. 

77ie / fUrodnetory TVorA' ; the Cvstomary M cthoif. 
— The malerinl is provided in the numerous 
first-year books, which show* almost every 
possible idiosyncra.sy of method. It may he 
said in general that they embody tbe etuc- 
fullv thought out schemes of the individual 
authors, They follow two main liiic.s of presen- 
tation, one of whicii may he called the block 
system, the other the fragmentary system. In 
the latter — and by far the most influential — 
the lessons, mu’ticularly tlic earlier one,s, nrc 
so divided that fragments of declension and 
fragments of eoujugnlion al tern ate with each 
other; thus, cither tlie nominative singular, 
or tile noiniufil'ive and accusative singular, or 
tho nominative singular and the noininativc 
plural of tho first and second declensions are 
fullmvcd by the present indicative, Ringulftr 
miinher, or third person .singular and plural, as 
the ease may be. Sub.setfucnt lcs.sonf 3 fill out 
tho paradigms of the fir.st and second declen- 
sions and the first conjugation, after which tho 
other conjugftUon.s and tho romoining dcclcn- 
.sions are taken uj). In the mean lime elemen- 
tary rulc.3 of syntax, such ns the agreement of 
the sufijoct and the verb, the government of 
the aecu.sativc ca.se, tije ablative of instrument, 
the ahlatiye of place, the dative of posscs.sor, 
the objective or possessive genitive, the use of 
nl to express purpose, sometimes the use of 
curn \\\ the souse of " when" arc scattered along 
accemling to the caprice of tlie auUior. 'I'lio 
object of thus breaking up iufieelioiial groiqis is 
to provide early in the conr.se jeading male rial 
which W'ill linve in itself some rtmsoii for exi.st- 
ence, and thus avoid tlie aridity of the old- 
fashioned textbook. In the foriner cla,s.s, the 
textbook gives fir.st ibc declensions in their 
order, supple men ting tliem only by so much of 
the verb inflection as .scem.s necessary to make 
the const ruction of sentences possible; then 
follow the conjugations in their order. The 
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earlior oxciciscs from English into Latin and 
from Latin into English arcs largely confinccl 
to the translation of dcstached forms. The 
critics of the first system maintain that it di- 
vorces things that belong together; those of 
the second that it makes the early Latin work 
not merely dull, but practically Impcless, because 
the ])upits sec no ovitlence of progress. As a 
matter of fact, the superiority of the first method 
to the second is merely specious, and the frag- 
mentary acquisition of forms carries with it 
many evils. A tliird method of presenting 
forms, advocated by a few, is what one might call 
the iopical Tho pwpiJ htyghis n'iti? 

the study of a ease throughout all its forma- 
tions, and after proceeding through the declen- 
sions he takes up the verb similarly. Every 
one of these three methods requires n live teacher 
to make it successful, and practically, therefore, 
none shows any superiority over the other. 
Theoretically the second method is preferable, 
supplemented by the third wherever feasible, 
the first being the least defensible of them all. 

Tlie selection of the material of the first book 
involves the three divisions of forms, syntax, 
and vocabulary. It is generally agreed that 
unusual forms should be excluded, on the prin- 
ciple that only those in most common use are 
vital, while the unusual ones can better bo 
learned (if learned at all) where they occur. 
Consequently the old apparatus of rule followed 
by exception has practically disappeared, and 
the beginner's book lays particular stress upon 
the normalities of language. This principle, 
however, suffers some modification in practice. 
It is fpcqucntly easier to learn the complete 
series, even though some of the elements 
arc rare, than to break it up into fragments; 
the effort of mind is often much grcjater in 
the second case. The terminations arc beat 
Icurned in groups, even though examples of 
some of them are comparatively infrequent. 
Principal parts are best learned complete though 
in the case of many verbs certain of them arc 
never found. In the main, however, the prin- 
ciple is sound. In the case of syntax the situa- 
tion is different. ^ Comparatively little syntax 
should be given in the beginner’s books, and 
this should be not necessarily the most com- 
mon; but the most simple, for the learning of 
forms taxes primarily the memory, while the 
study of syntax exorcises principally the 
reason. Therefore the indicative construc- 
tions should appear in the beginner’s books, and 
only those uses of the subjunctive winch make 
but slight demand upon the reasoning power, 
such as its use in wishes, in exi)rcssions of pur- 
pose and result, and little else. It is custom nry 
in tlic beginner's books to devote the last few 
lessons to the more elaborate constructions; 
but conditional sentences and the whole body 
of conatriietions with dum and the like, //inn, 
qxiominm^ and concossivo clauses would better 
be deferred to the second vear. The same is 
true of the more involved refativo constructions. 


The choice of vocabulary obviously depends 
upon the aim of Latin teacliing in general. If, 
it is generally argued, we taught pupils to 
speak Latin as we did formerly, we should 
naturally require n colloquial vocabulary, but 
since our chief aim now is to give the means of 
reading Latin literature, wc must choose the 
vocabulary with this end in view. A number 
of beginner’s books claim to limit the vocabu- 
lary to the words in most common use in Csesar. 
This practice is sound, because it has been found 
that these words are also incojninon uso through- 
out the literature, while birds and animals. 
furmturo ^tnd ovct'ydny occuimthns wouW 
leave the pupil absolutely helpless before a 
page of any Latin author. The size of the 
vocabulary for the first year should bo about 
600 words, and the textbooks usually show 
about that number. But no fixed list of words 
can be learned completely by nil the pupils, 
and a certain margin must be allowed for 
forgetfulness, consequently the beginner's book 
would do well to show a vocabulary slightly 
in excess of 500. 

The exorcises in translation arc usually di- 
vided into Latin-English and Englislt-Laiin. 
Some teachers hold that no translation from 
English into Latin should be expected until 
very substantial progress in the learning of 
forms has been secured, perhaps not until the 
middle of the year; but the wciijlit of opinion 
inclines to the view that translation from Eng- 
lish into Latin should begin with the first les- 
son. This work, however, is very much more 
diflicult than translation from Latin into Eng- 
lish, and the demands in vocabulary and syntax 
should accordingly be lessoned. 

The Oral or Direct Method.^ — Dissatisfaction 
with the results of the traditional method have 
led in recent years to the employment of the 
oral or direct method. The advocates of the 
latter insist that Latin should be taught as if 
it were a modern spoken language, conse- 
quently they follow in general the principles 
of direct teaching as employed in the teaching 
of modern languages. Almost from the very 
beginning Latin is the customary language of 
the classroom. At the outset short com- 
mands and questions having to do with the 
necessary activities and surroundings of the 
classroom form the means of instruction. ^ The 
pupils arc required to answer every question in 
Latin and to follow every command with a 
statement of what they are doin^. As they 
progress the range of vocabulary is enlarged, 
but still restricted primarily to the ordinary 
activities of life. After a little time the teacher 
tells the class short stories in Latin, explaining 
the meaning of unfamiliar words in tnc same 
tongue and requiring the class to give him back 
tlie story in such Latin as they can command. 
In this method translation, whether from Latin 
into English or from English into Latin, is prac- 
tically unknown. This is reserved for the pe- 
riod when the pupil, having obtained a ready 
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comnmiit! with the fiindaineiital principles of special directions ns to the position of the organs 
Latin, is ready to begin that comparison of Latin of sipjcch in artiijulatioii. While some of these di- 
arul Lnglish idiom which renders translation so rcctions come from a comparatively Into period, 
vaiimhlo an exercise. Drill in .syntax is ob- — as late, in fact, as the sixth century a. d., — 
tftined ])artly by the oral exercises, partly by yet the laws of linguisti(5 development show con- 
written work. To provide for thi.s drill the clusively that the directions of this period in- 
teaeher may I'vqnive ins pnpiU lo embody such volve certain preceding conditions which can 
and such construction.s in the written work, be postulated with accuracy. To cletorniine 
while in the oral work he may liavc the various Ilonmnproiiunciatioinve have, besides tlie dircc* 
ideas expre.ssed first in one fa si i ion and then in lions of the gram maria ns just alluded to, trnns- 
anotiier, turned from active to pas.sivo, or from literalions of Greek words into Latin and of 

tlicindepcmient to the dependent form. Short Latin words into Greek. We have imserip- 

narrailvcs eotnposoil of independent sentences timud evidence as to the length of the vowels, 

may lie rewritten so as to involve various Idnd.s occasional remarks in Latin literature touching 
of subonliriatioii. The efTect of such training upon pronunciation, and the evid(?ncc ]>rescnted 
is to make the form.s of the Latin language by the Romance languages, wliieh modified in 
second nature to the pupils, and to reduce the transition the Latin sounds after n definite 
strain upon iho memory by constant practice, manner. We are able, tberefore, lo give in the 
The method requires a great deal of ingenuity textbooks the .sounds of iho Latin letters with 

and readino.ss on the part of the teaclior, for practically as much certainty as wo can the 

every opportunity a (lorded by any ehanco sounds of a modern language in le.xtbooks for 

remark of the pupil nni.st he iinjiroved at once; foreign use. To the ear of a Cicero a modern 

hut in the hand of a compoient Umcher the Latinist would speak with an "accent” but 

results are claimed to he vastly superior to he would bo un(lcr.slood. It Is the business of 

those of the aid method. After some month.s the teacher to show in pronunciation a careful 
the pupils Jiave a greater grasp of the forms and attention to exact enunciation and to require 
easy syntax of Liu; language, and are then pre^ on tlio part of the pupils the same accuracy, 
pared to go on to serious reading with much The pupil sliould never hear a Latin word mis- 
greater ease. The chief drawback of tho pronounced by the teacher . Tb<) Iniiin iliat 
direct method i.s one of time. TluJ earlier Js to be translated should if possible be rend 
stages require a great deal more time than is re- aloud by the pupil, and such jiraclicc should bo 
qilircd by the okl method, but the advocates of continuous. A little careful practice every day 
the now method maintain that what is lost in is better tlmn a great deal at intervals. The 
speed is more than gained in ilefnntoness and teacher should pay attontion particularly to tho 
quality of knowleilge, and that in thesLibse<|Ucnt (piantilies of all tlie vowels in liis own enuncin- 
yeavs the provious delay is much more than Uou and to vSyllahic divlslou; the pupil, how- 
made up. One of the important re.sults of this over, should not be forced to learn anything )>ut 
method is that pupils feel that they have a cor- the (piaiitity of terminations and pemiUimato 
tain control of the language and arc thus re- syllal)le.s, Tho former should bo learned in the 
Vieved of the temptation to use unfair mean.sin aequisilion of the forms, the later, on meeting 
pre])aratioa. witli the new word. Inasmuch os Latin accent 

Very recently in the United States an at" depends upon tlie length of the penult, it is not 
temnt has hceri made to modify tho traditional neeo.s3ary lo require a careful marking of the 
method by adding to it .some of tho features of earlier syllables in the word, except, whore it is 
tho now method. Ilocont textbooks give more an obvious derivative of a form ntready known, 
attention to colloquial feature;?, ami the voeabu- Hidden quantitie.s, so called, should not bo 
lavy of the eavUev lessons has to do with the ovtlL veqvdrcd of tho pupils, Imt the teaclier sbovdtl 
nary aedvities of life. Hut thi.s choice of vo- be careful to pronounce them correctly as far 
cabulary is intended merely to facilitate the as our knowledge extends. 
collo{piial handling of the language by the pupils. The Later Reading. — In many of tlic older 

and is expected to give way to the nornml English sclu>ols and Iji those American schools 
literary vocabulary ns soon as the seiious read- with a curriculum of more than four years, the 
ing of Latin literature is begun. introduetory work extends over into the second 

PronmcinlUm ,, — Whatever method is om- year; but in the new English schools and in the 
ployed, the initial diflicully is that of proiiuncia- vast majority of American se hooks the reading of 
tion. The Homan Jnethod is commonly gcmiiine Lntfn begins in earjujst with the begin- 
employed. Objections are oeeasionally Jiiadc ning of the second year. The arraiigomeiit of 
to it but its fomnlaVion is secure both in the cumeulum for sul^smpumt years dihers in 
knowledge and in intellectual hoi»esiy. It is diderent countries. In giuieral Noi)os aiidCie- 
frcquently .said tlmt we do not know how the sar are taken u]) fir.st, and ilion a mixed com- 
llomnns iiroiiounecd. This is true only to the bi nation, coini)oscd mainly of soled ions from 
extent that those wlio have not actually heard a Cicero, OA’irl, and A^crgil, but witli po.ssiblc sub- 
modern language do not know how it is pro- stitu tions of Livy, Sallust, and Terence, ha.s been 
nounccd. Wo have a fairly accurate knowledge the habit. In the United States up to very 
of the sounds of the Latin letters, aiul we have recently the almost universal practice has been 
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to (lovoto tliu second year to Ciesar, the third 
to Cicero, the fourth to Vergil. The amount of 
Cojsar pi'cscnbod (four books) hns |>rovccl to be 
a very sovero task for the ordinary liigh scliool 
class. It lias involved a tie finite advance every 
day, and it has thus been inii)os.sihlo in many 
cases to take account of weak .students or to 
lijiger for the purpose of securing thorougliness. 
Tiio ]>lan recently adopteii deerease.s the amount 
of reading Hpecifically renuired and lays in- 
creased emphasis upon reading at sight and the 
acquisition of additional vocabulary. (See 
CoLLKOE'J ENTH.VNCE RkQUIIIBMENTS.) 

The transition from the beginner’s book to 
Gajsar is difiicult, and the pupil is apt to show a 
woakne.sa entirely unexpected from the work of 
the previous year. This is due to the complex- 
ity of the periodio sentence. Word order and 
the various devices of subordination give a great 
deal of trouble. At the outset the tcaclicr must 
bo content with short Icssoius in which attention 
is paid particularly to the new constructions 
and tlic new words. He should also devote a 
good deal of attention to working over the Latin 
sentence into genuine English. Tlie class 
should l>e drilled in the diflorcnec between I/atin 
and English Idiom, and should be required to 
translate at IcflvSt the review passage into cor- 
rect Engli.sh. The work done (luring the class 
hour should be of two kind.s: the work of the 
previous day should fir.st bo reviewed, and the 
rest of the hour. should be devoted to a prelimi- 
nary sight translation of the work of the next 
day under the guidance of the teacher. As far 
as possible, the homo work should bo restricted 
to the study of syiUnx (often in written exer- 
cises) and vocabulary. Every now and tlicn 
tlio pupils should be required to write out in 
class tlio translation of a small portion (if only 
four or (ivc linos) of the day's lesson, and these 
written translations should then he eritici?.cd 
by the teacher from the point of view of the 
Eng]i.Hh expression. One such cxerci.se is worth 
n (lozcj) oj'al translntions for the appreciation 
on tlic part of the pupil of the dih’erence between 
Latin and English cxpro.ssion. The teacher 
must never lose .sight of the fact that from the 
beginning of the second year tlie most important 
part of the training is tlie development on the 
part of the pupil of Uje sense of .style, by which is 
meant good English as an olTset to good Latin. 
If the adviinlage clainu^d for the study of Latin 
in appiTciatiou of ICnglish style is to be secured, 
it can only be done in I Ids wiiy. 

Ciesar furnishe.s parli(!ular jiroblems. In 
the ujaiu Ills uarrativ(^ i.s .sijnpio, eon Crete, naj- 
row in range of ideas, and ('usily followed. In 
fact, no author in the whoh^ Lutin literature is 
ln»i(er snit(Ml for ihv, rending of the .s('eond-year 
La I in. But (•{usar .shows a fnn(ln('.s.s for the 
insertion of .sptUHthes in what is eall('<l indirect 
discaiursc. These have nothing to do with the 
narrative, and could he oinitUal without dis- 
lurlianec. The length of tliese »|n'cehos in the 
fir.st book has led many teachers to liegin 


with the second book. Such a practice is faulty 
in principle; and, inasmuch ns the speeches arc 
not necessary to the narrative, it is far better to 
begin with the (ir.st book, and for the teacher 
cither to translate or to paraphrase tln^ .spcecJies 
as they occur in order merely to give tin? setting 
of the story, A good deal of strcf>s lias been laid 
upon the ability of the pupil to turn direct dis- 
cour.se into indirect discourse a mi the reverse, but 
it should bo remembered tliat Ca?sar is the only 
author whoso stylo i.s characterized by indirect 
discourse in mass, and that, so far ns the learn- 
ing of Latin is concerned, the time devoted 
to the intricacies of indirect discour.se would 
much better bo devoted to more extended 
reading. Nevertheless, until wo arc prepared 
to give up Caisar, some atlcnlion should bo 
paid to the indirect discourse, and the speeches 
might well be reviewed toward the end of the 
year, when Ciesar’s story is being studied as 
a wliolo. 

In .studying Ciosar due attention should be 
paid to the development of his navraUve and to 
the Roman art of war. Pupils iniglil bo re- 
quired after a campaign to write out an account 
of it, or they iiiiglit ho rc^qtiircd to plan or de- 
scribe a batlle. Some alt(|nHon maybe paid to 
CfOHftr ns a nuui, his dealings with his troops, 
his attitude toward the State, the circum- 
Riance.s which led to the Civil War. But of 
course these studios should be supplemental 
moroly; for after all, while Cfosar is history, he 
is being read primarily to learn Latin. If the 
plan of preparation indicated is followed, no 
particular clTort need be made to develop the 
power to translate nt sight, b\it a period may bo 
devot(}(l, ])crliaps as often as once a week, to 
sight translation only. The passage read may 
be merely a further section of tlie advance nar- 
rative', or interesting passages may be selected 
from the later books or from any otber Latin of 
approximately equal dilTi cully. 

DuriiEg this year much attention must be 
paid to prose composition, and ns this impor- 
tant o.xorciso is for tlic purpose of systematic 
grammatical study, it siiould be donesystoinali- 
cally from the beginning. Tlie oxereiscs should 
be graded in diniculty, and should follow a dch- 
nito plan of syntactical development. Tlicy 
sJiould, acronliiigly, not be merely based upon 
a small .s(?ction (jf tlie t('xt. All that can be ex- 
pected is that the vocabulary should be that of 
the .stage of study and tlnit the style siiould bo 
narrative. If the subject can be made either 
identical or similar with wlint the student is 
readiug, so much the better, Jt \h the habit of 
many to devote one pcu’iod n week to i)rose com- 
])Osition. This is theoretically objectionable. 
It is hotter that a .short exordsc should he done 
every (hw- Review (*X('roises emhndying a 
miniher oV principles previously .studied may 
occupy the period every now and then; but one 
periotl a week devoted to Latin composition in- 
volv('S too long an interval between etTorts. 
Oral compositiou iii connection wltli tlic reiuling 
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of the clay may often be productive of excellent 
resiiits. 

When some of the Lives of Nepos are sub- 
stituted for a portion of the Ciesar, the same 
general pviucinlc should be followed in the 
teaching, but tlio supplementary work would of 
course bo different. Nepos is, however, not so 
auitablo aa Geesar for tins stajjo, because his 
vocabulary is much wider and involves many 
unusual words, and many of the conceptions arc 
abstract. Nor docs the brevity of the episodes 
serve to cDunlerbalanee the greater complex- 
ity of the periodic sentence. 

Ordinarily Ciesar is followed by Cicoro. 
Cieoro not only ronreaonts the highest point of 
Latin olas.sienl stylo, but lie was the greatest 
Roman orator and an important figure in the 
death struggle of the Republic, Tlio orations 
usually chosen arc the four against Catiline, 
the one on Pompoy's command and the one for 
the poet Archias. The orations against Catiline 
avG tho easicat of all, and have i\n important 
political significance, Tho Pro Lege Maiiiliaf 
in addition to being a comparatively early 
speech, marks tho beginning of l^mpuy's growth 
as a great figure, and also forms a good oppor- 
tunity to study tho rhetorical elements in the 
orator's style. The Pro Archia is in clfcct a 
eulogy of Greek literature and a wonderful 
example of the panegyric atyto. Sometimes 
the teacher prefers to read a different set of 
apecehea for the purpose of focusing the atten- 
tion of the pupils upon some particular side of 
Cicero's multifarious career, and many teachers 
like to substitute for some of the speeches men- 
tioned selections from Cicero's correspondence, 
chosen cither to ahow tho great orator’s human 
side or to throw sidelights upon the history of 
tho period. Some toachcra regard Cicero aa 
dull and uniatercatlng to pupils, and prefer at 
least to begin the third year with Vergil. This 
apparently unpcdagogical practice is defended 
on the ground that Vergil, even if not thor- 
oughly understood, is interesting on account of 
tho narrative, that his style is not difficult, and 
that outside of the strangeness of the poetical 
dress, tlio narrative moves quickly and easily. 
Moreover, the syntax on the whole is easier than 
that of CicGvo, because of the absence of involved 
sontGnccs. Others begin the third year with 
Vergil, and after a time they take up Cicero 
completing both Cicoro and Vergil in the fourth 
year. But this is all pedagogically unsonncl. 
Vergil should be deferred to the fourth year. 
bccau,se his writings are pure literature, and 
need for proper appreciation and enjoyment as 
miioh maturity of mind ns can be brought to 
them. On tho other hand, Cicero makes hut 
small domauds upon tho mental maturity ofdua 
readers. In teaching Cicoro it is proper to 
go more into detail about the history of the 
later years of the Ron u bile and the condition of 
parties at Romc.^ Tlio work of the Caisar year 
in this regard might well be amplified, and the 
attempt made to give tlio pupils somo rational 


idea of the workingsof the Roman constitution, 
but the main stress siiouid, of course, bn laiu 
upon the interpretation of the fipeeclies them- 
selves. The teacher should possos.s a great 
deal of imagiiuitiou because Cicero is serious, 
ironical, liumorous, je.sting, or playful in turn 
and his invective on the one side is offset by 
the {Iccpest patlios on the other. Very often the 
point of the |)as.sago depends on the order of the 
words or tlie application of a particular word, 
References that seem blind can be lighted up by 
modevn instances, Cicero's peraoiinl character 
mid tlio main facts of his personal life should not 
lie overlooked, and the ten eh or should try to lead 
bis pupils to some un<l erst an ding of the man 
who.se soul was torn in two directions, who felt 
always the conflict between inclination and 
duty, who followed a sinking cause with his 
eyes open and remained true to his convictions 
even at the cost of life. 

When Ovid is read, whether after Cfosnr or 
Cicero, it servea as an iutvoduetion to Latin 
poetry and to niiciont mythology. It also re- 
lievos the early study of Vergil of the drudgery 
usually attendant upon the shift from ])rose to 
verso, and makes it possible to treat Vergil as lit- 
erature from the beginning. Selections from 
the Melaniorphoses are usually cJioson, because 
the nnrraiWe is easy. The chief dinieulty is 
one of word order. To relievo thii? somo etiitions 
have tlio earlier selections rewritten in prose 
order. Scansiou also is a serious exercise for 
most pupils, even when they have liccn carefully 
trained jn pronunciation from tho beginning. 
Most teachers arc content if some appreciation 
of rhythin is developed, and pay little attention 
to tho conflict between verso and word aeceiit 
that regularly obtains in the first ])nrt of tho 
verse. Oiheva malnlain that, as Latin is a lan- 
guage of almost ** level stress," the verse will 
scan itself, if the words are pronounced as they 
should be pronounced in prose. Few teachers, 
however, arc able to reach this point of perfec- 
tion, even in their own scanning. 

It has been objected that because the works 
of Vergil represent the highest rcacli of the 
Roman imagination and the most finished 
product of Roman literary art, they should bo 
reserved for the later period of study, when tho 
attainments as well ns the maturity of mind of 
the student are greater, If wc were sure that 
our students were going to continue the study 
of Latin for some years, tliis objection would 
weigh; but the great majority of secondary pu- 
ils terminate their stud;y of Latin with tho 
igh school course, and it seems indefensible 
that any should give up Latin after four years' 
study without having had tho opportunity to 
read VovgU. 

Since most American high scJiools prepare 
for the college examinations at the end of their 
course, it becomes necessary in the last year 
to devote considerablo attention to a review of 
grammar and syntax, Vergil, however, is not 
well suited for this. His style is in general 
050 
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very simple; subordination is conspicuous 
by its absence; tlic subjunctive constructions 
that arc so common in till Latin prof5c arc com- 
paratively rare. The syntax of the eases can, 
it is true, be studied with some elToct because 
most of the so-caUed poetic usages have to do 
with case constructions; but these arc the easiest, 
after all, and the pupil needs most to review 
the construction of the verb. This is best ac- 
complished by the careful writing of Latin 
during the whole of the last year. 

Tl\e selection usually read is the first six hooks 
of the A^ndd This is justified, first, by its 
extreme interest for all kinds of pupils, secondly 
by the fact that neither the Jhicolics nor the 
Georgies treat matters of universal appeal. 
The subject and the vocabulary of the Bucolics 
were exotic to the Romans themselves. That 
of the Georgies is too specialized to warrant 
any great attention on the part of high school 
pupils. The first six books ^ of the ACncid arc 
without question the most important part of 
this poem, and they have a world interest 
which is not so much felt in the latter books. 

In teaching Vergil the aims are altogether 
different from those that dominate the teaching 
of Ctesar and Cicero. Here is no place for the 
study of military operations, tlie colonial sys- 
tem or mothocl of government, nor is there 
any occasion for investigation of party feuds 
and social relations. Since the Roman epic 
is a purely literary creation, stress should be 
laid as far as possible upon the litoraTy element. 
The ancient mythology, the ancient simplicity 
of life, the ancient moniUty, all claim attention; 
but these arc subordinate to the far-reaching 
literary interest which Vergil exercises upon all 
subsequent authors. Most o! the school edi- 
tions contain copious parallel passages from 
later literature. In many cases these are not 
genuine parallels, and the pupil cither gets no 
impression or only a very vague one from read- 
ing them. This ought not to be the ease. An 
attempt should be made to focus the attention 
of tlic students upon certain important features 
of English literature and upon certain particu- 
lar authors who have been under classic influcnco. 
With that in view it would bo well to treat at 
greater length the influence of Vergil upon 
Shakespeare, upon Tennyson, upon Milton, and 
so forth. This can bo done usually with the 
material provided in the editions. The pupils 
should also bo taught throughout to visualize 
the scones, to form their own judgments as to 
the narrative in its various stages, to become 
independent in attitude. Here, too, extreme 
care should bo exercised in translation. Poetic 
language should be rendered poetically. It 
will be the first experience of most students in 
distinguishing what is prosaic in expression 
from what is poetic, and the fact that Latin 
verse differs from Latin prose will be better 
understood if the dilTerciicc between English 
proso and English verse is also shown. Images 
and metaphors should not be washed out. Due 


attention .should be paid to the artistic setting, 
the picturesque qualities of every scene. The 
teacher ahoiikl never lose sight of the fact that 
in teaching Vergil ho is teaching the principles 
of literaturo in general, just as in the earlier years 
of the course he was teaching universal gram- 
mar. In this way Vergil might to be not merojy 
the proper culmination of the secondary Latin 
coui^sc, but also an important element of the 
pupil’s general culture, 

Witli a longer course Sallust’s Calilhia might 
be read as a foil to Cicero’s Cdtilimrians, 
Variety may also be attained by selections from 
Terence or Livy, or by more extended antholo- 
gies, a large number of which are now available, 
adapted to the wants of pupils of difiorent 
grades. G. L. 

See CiESAu; Cicero; Nepos; Sallust; 
Vergil. 
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Hisloncal Notices on Chap. HI. (Boston, 188fl,) 
Mahsedihau, L, Lea Colloquea Scolairca dtt Scizihne 
Sibcle, Chaps. II nntl IV. (Paris, 1878.) 

Parkeu, C. S, On tho History of Classical Education, in 
tho volurno Easaya on a Liberal /iWacfl/ton, edited by 
Rev, G, AV. Farrar. (London, 18C7.) 

Padlsen, F. Geachichte dea gelehrten Unterfichfa, 2d 
ed. ScQ Index ujwlcr Lateiniache Sprache 
Lateinischcr Untcrricht. 

SxowB, A. Monroe, Grammar 3c?jools in the 

Heign of Queen Elizabeth, pp. 104-105. (Now 
York, 1008.) 

The True and Iteadie Way To Lcarne the Latino Tongue, 
Attested by Three Excellmitly /earned and approved 
AtUhoura of Three Nations { Eilkardita Luhinus, a 
German, Mr. Richard Carew of Anthony in Corn” 
wall, the French Lord of Montaigne, Prcaenied by 
Samuel Uartlih, Eaq, G.'Ondon, 1064.) 

Watson, Foster. Engliah Grammar Schools, Cliap. 
XIX. (Cambridge, 1908.) 

Latin DicHonaries : — 

EncyclojKcdia Brilannicat llth ed., 10 10, s.v. Dic” 
lionary. 

Mayor, J. E, B, Latin-Engliali and English-Latin 
Lexicography. Journal of Classical arid (Sacred 
Philology, Docember, 1866, and March, 1867. 

Way, Alrbht. Editor of Promptorium PanU” 
lorum, gives notices of glossaries, vocabularies, in 
medic val times, Camden Society. (London, 
1806.) 

WnmiiT, Thomas, Collection of Vocabularies, Word” 
Gloaaes a?id Glossaries (privately printed, 1867), 
llcliditcd by R. P, Wttlckor, (London, 1884.) 

Latin Grammars: — 

Paulsen, FiiiEimioH, Geachichte dcs gclekrUn Unter” 
richla, Sco Index, under^ Grammatik und gram” 
matiacher Untcrricht. (Leipzig, 1806.) 

SuAW, A. E, Tho Earlio.st Latin Grammar;* in Eng- 
liah Transacliona of the liibtiographical Society, 
A^ol. V, pp. 30-G.6. 

Watson, Foster. English Grammar Sdtoola up to 
mo, Chaps. XIV. XV, XVI, XVIL XVIII, 
(Cambridge, 1908.) 
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WiionKf., JoK. Corpus QTammaticoriim mcrfia^ct. 
{UmTitt',, 1807.) 

Latin Phrasc-hooks : — 

Watbon, Fostkk. English Grammar Schools, Chap. 
XXVI and Nnto 11 on p. 407. (Cambridge, 
lOOS.) 

Method: — 

0, 153,, and lluiSTOL, G, P. The Teaching of 
JjUin and Greek in ihc Sceondnrif School, New ed. 
(Lomiou uiid New York, 101 U) 

CooKBON, C. Essays on A'ecoiiflnry Editcalwn. (Ox- 
ford, t8!)S.) , , 

CoiicoiiAN, T, iSiadica in the History oj CwsstcaJ 
Teaching, (l^nbVin, 1011.) 

CiAHNP, J. B. Handliook for High School 1 cachevs of 
Latin. (Cape Girardeau, ItJOO.) 

Hbl'KKP, E. a. The Teaching of Latin in Secondary 
Schools, (Boston, lOOP.) 

JoNt’H, W. IL S, The Teaching of Latin, (London, 
1000 .) 

KfiLaBY, F. W. Latin and Grech in American Educa- 
tion, (New York, IP 11.) 

G. Welchc Fordcruug kannder latciniache 
Vnterrichi ati Ite/ormschulcii tinrch das Fran^osiWjc 
crfahrcn? (Marburg, 1002.) 

Nouwoon, C., and Hoi’B, A. IT. Higher Education of 
Hoys in England, (London, lOUO.) 

JloUrtB, W. 11. D. 77«3 Teaching of Latin m the Perao 
School, Cnmhridgc, (London, 1010.) 

C'tnsRiW Work and ilfedtod in the '/'iccntictk Century, 
(London, lOOS.) 

TeuebiiiA of Latin and Grftck, Pruc, Scotch Classical 
Assoc, t lOlD-lOll. 

Si.AUoiiTKn, M. S. 77tc High School Courac in Latin, 
(MailiHon, IDOS.) 

LATIN SCHOOLS. —8oc CIiiammar Schools i 
Ponuc Schools; St:co No a iiy Schools; Mi dole 
Aghs, Education in tuk, 

LATRINES, SANITARY.— Stinitary toilet 
systems for schools imisl satisfy the foUowinf? 
l^oDcrul conditioTis: (1) They must lie situ- 
ated either in the huilding or near enough 
to semiro privacy, close supervision, luul also 
to prevent exposure during cold or inclement 
weather, (1^) They must have sewer connec- 
tions and be ])rovided witli indivulmd wnsli-out 
scats, and urinals. In villages and country 
districts where sower and water sui^ply systems 
are not available, the air pressure tank system 
connnetod with force pump, manipulated by 
IiaikI or some form of motor and septio tank flis- 
posal ought to bo installed. (3J) l^ach seat 
should be furnished with an individual automatic 
wash-out attaclimont, iii addition to some 
general flushing sy.stem under control of the 
jamtor. (A) In all eases whevc VoUcts arc in- 
stalled within school bn i ({lings, special eon.struc- 
tioii of such rooms is mscessury. They imust 
have a cement oi* tiliul floor, with outfl{>w con- 
nect ions .so that freciuent .sernbbing and flushing 
may i>e securcMl. The walls should be encased 
with jiglit-colorcd glazed hritdv, or tile, both for 
th(^ sake of cl(*anlines8 and tln^ non-absorption 
of light. The ceilings should be fui'nislied with 
hard cement plaster and painted witli a lighl- 
ci>loYcd waler-pvouC paint. (5) The seatn ami 
ui'iuals should he locatotl along the inner walls 
of such rooins and faced toward the light, 
(fi) Eaeli toilet seat should be in a separate 


stall, fitted with doors. The cu.stom of build- 
ing the .stalls without doors offends against 
botli decency and modesty. These doors ought 
to be hinged and connected with a spring, 
so that when the seats are not in use the 
door will swing back into the stall so as to 
allow light and if i^ossible direct sunshine to 
cuter. The children could then be taught to 
clo.se and latiih the door.s when they use the 
stalls. (7) Whore toilets are within school 
buiUlings^ down-draught ventilation tli rough 
both the vseats and mitiuls is noccssary. This 
can be accomplished, when i)roi)er plumbing 
material is furnished, either by an exhaust 
fan connected with the vent ducts, or by the 
use of .separate exhaust chimneys in wdiich fires 
are kept burning, (.S) Urinal stfdls shoukl bo 
made with back, sides, ami bottoms of white 
glass. Such material i.s now on the market, 
aiul is far better than slate, marble, or trans- 
pa rent glass. It is not absorbent, docs not 
discolor, is easily cleaned, and fui*ni.shc8 pri- 
vacy. (9) The flushing of urinal stalls is a mat- 
ter of importance to prevent odors and insure 
dennUiicss, The best form of flushing thus far 
developed consists in placing a well protected 
overflow trough on the upper part of the back 
of the stalls. The ordinary perforated pipe 
is liable to dog and fail in the proper distribution 
of the water over the entire surface of this part 
of the .stall. (10) The bottom of the stall should 
slojio slightly toward the back and deliver into 
a trough leaditig to sewer conn net ions. This 
trough ought to bo connected in such a manner 
that nibl)ish could not enter. (11) In large 
buildings, espedally lho.se of more than two 
stories for high atdiools or grain mar grades, toilet 
facilitie.s should be affordeil on each floor. These 
should {)pen from rest rooms or from secluded 
halls. It is an inexcusable blunder to locate 
toilets to open into corridors alongside of class- 
rooms, (12) III all school buildings where i>lay- 
grouiuls arc afforded ample toiUd. facilities must 
be placed in basements or detached buildings, 
and these made easily, hut indirectly, ueecasiblc, 

The rural fit’hool huihlings of our country 
arc rarely furULshed ivith even decent toilet 
facilities, not to mention saiulary matters. 
No reform in sanitation in country life is more 
to !)c {losired at this time than that connected 
with sanitary toilet systems. Tyi^hoid fever 
and hookworm disease, not to mention others, 
will never he eradicated until at every country 
school and every farmhouse sanitary toilets 
are availalile. E, B. D. 

For references see under AnciiiTKCTUUto, 
SeiHJOL. 

LAUD, WILLIAM ( I r>73- 1 045). — Arch- 

hishoj) of Cant(5rhuvy and (Jhancollor of Oxford 
University. After attending the free scho{)l in 
his native, town, Heading, he proceeded to 
St, JohiP.s CJoUege, Oxford, from which ho 
graduated B.A, in 1589, M.A. in 1508, and D.D. 
in 1008. In lOll he became president of his 
G52 
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college, a position which ho retained until 1C21. 
Ho held many preferments , and in 1(133 be- 
came Archbishop of Canterbury, From 1630 
to IG-Il he was chancellor of the iiivivorsity. 
However reactionary Laud may have been in 
ccclosiasUcal and political matters, he exereised 
his position as bond of the university to promote 
its welfare. He insisted on subscription of the 
three articles in the Thirty-sixth Canon by 
every (fandidnto for a degree, on uttcndauce at 
services and sermons, and on obedience to 
academic regulations, such as the wearing of 
academic dress, attcmlancc at lectures, and 
taking examination for degrees. Through his 
influence the use of Latin on all occasions was 
enforced. In 1628 on his inspiration a scheme 
was introduced for the npimintment of i)roctors 
by each college in a eertain cycle which elimi- 
nated the over-recurring disputes. In 1636 
were promulgated tho Laudiun ^ or Caroline 
Statutes (Corpus Stalntorum), which had been 
so carefully drafted under Laud's supervision 
that they remained practically^ until the Uni- 
voTsity Reform Act was passed in ISS L While 
tliey destroyed the tlcnioCTalic control of uni- 
versity affairs, the Btatutes introduced a good 
administrative system, at the head of which 
stood tho Yicc-Chaiic(illor, appointed by the 
Chancellor and Convocation from among the 
heads of colleges. Public oval examinations 
for both tho B.A. and M.A., based on a broad 
curriculum, were introduced and enforced, 
and superseded the obsolete disputations. 
Laud was a liberal benefactor of the university; 
ho himself presented oriental Msa, and secured 
other literary gifts; he founded and endowed 
a chair in Arabic, and obtained for the univer- 
sity tlic privilege of printing Bibles. While 
his position warranted such action as he took 
in relation to Oxford, his proposal to visit Cam- 
bridge ill 1636 to enforce Anglican discipline 
met with considerable opposition ; and although 
his right as metropolitan was secured to him 
by royal decision/ the threatened visitation 
never took place. 

See Oxi«'onD, UNiVERsnnr of, 

Hcfferences : — 

BnoDurcK, C. O. History of tho XJnixermty of Ojr/orrf* 
(London, 1880 .) 

Didiomyy of Naiioual Uioomphv^ 

Mui,UN(JKit, J, B. Jtiaiory of the Vnixcr&ity of Cmn- 
bridoe, Vol. III. (Cnmbridiic, 10 U.) 

LAURIE, SIMON SOMERVILLE (1829- 
1909), — Ih-itish cdueationalist, who held one 
of the first chairs in education established in 
Great Britain. In 1870 ho was appointed first 
Professor of the Theory, Hislovy, and Practice 
of lilducation in the University of Edinburgh, 
and continued in oflicc until his resignation in 
1903. In 18S2 an uiiBUCccssful attempt was 
made to bring Laurie to Columbia University, 
His pviiicijuil contributions to educational 
history and theory were: Primary Insiruction 
in Udaiion io Education (1807); Life and A'da- 

o.- 


caUonal Writings of John Amos Comemus 
(1881); McdUv.val Education and Ihe Hiso and 
Coiisiihdion of U7nvcrsilics (1886); Langnago 
ami Linguistic Method in the School (1890); 
InstihdeH of Eduerdion (1892); Historical Sur- 
vey of Pre-ChnsHan Ediicatum (1900); Studies 
in the History of PJducaiional Opluion since 
the Renaissance (1003). He is also well known 
as a writer cm philosophy, his princii)al con- 
tributions in this department of knowledge 
being: Metnphysicay Nova el Vetusta (1884); 
Ethica, or the Ethics of Reason (1885) and Syn- 
iheticaj being MediUdiom epistemological and 
ontological (Gifford lectures of the University 
of Etlinhurgh, 1005-1900). Laurie's theory 
of education is contained in his InstitutcSy first 
published in 1802, and his eonccjition of the 
aims and methods of education is largely de- 
termined by his phiiosopliical standpoint, and 
is the praoticul ai)plication of his views on 
mctaphysic,s and ethics. His philosophy was 
to a large extent determined by lii.s study of 
Kant, and to a lesser degree by Jiis reading of 
Fichte and Hegel. According to Laurie, wo 
distinguish within experience two grades 
of knowledge; a seiiUont experienoo or knowl- 
edge in whioli facts and events are comicctod 
merely by their time and simcc eonnccUons, 
This kind of experience is found in the life of 
animals, of the young child, and a very lav^c 
part of the experience of many men is of this 
nature. On tho other Imnd, we may have 
a rational knowledge or experience iii which 
events and facts are connccteu by means of in- 
ternal or intrinsic comicctions. Now man 
diders from the animals in that he is an active 
reason, and the whole upward progress of man 
may be considered as the process by which 
sentient experience is lifted up or eonverted 
into rational exporicnec. llcnoe on tluj ethical 
side, the work of reason is to ascertain tho moan- 
ing of impulse and to rationalize it; and as a 
consequence the supreim? end of education is to 
endeavor ‘Mo build np '* in the mind of tJic cJiild 
and youth a of moral ideas which will 

constitute a permanent rc.servoir of motives 
always reatly for use, whether in moral judg- 
ment or moral action. For “ man is an ethi- 
cal being only so far as he is a sclf-rogulatcd 
being." Similarly, on the intellectual side, 
met hoi I in education is tfic active will or reason 
gradually converting this merely given ficntient 
experience into rational knowledge, or it is 
the passing from tho mere particulais of sense 
to tho univorsals of reason, lienee in education 
the all-imi)ortant thing Is the evoking of the will 
or reason to innleitake tho ta.sk o( riUUmalmn^ 
the given sentient experience. The difiiciiltics 
of .such a conception of experience arc similar 
to those met with in Kant's phiU)Roj)hy. If 
we assume at the hegi lining a dualism within 
experience, it is difficult to conceive how tills 
can ^ be finally overcome. Of bis historical 
writings the most important is the account of 
Pre-Chnslian Education. A. D, 
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References t — 

Biography of S. S. Luurio, Sch> Rc»., Vol. II, pp/dOS-' 
d07. 

Eemaclb, G. La Phiiosoj)hie da iS. S. Lamie. (Paris 
anil Brussels, 1010.) , 

Watson, Foster. Professor S. S. Laurie of Ldiii' 
burgh. ICduc. Vol. IX, 1805, pp. 1-0. 

LAUSANNE, THE UNIVERSITY OR. — 
One of the oldest institutions of higher learning 
in Switzerland, liaving been established as nti 
academy as early as 153Q, Its origin is directly 
connected with the introduction of the Ilefor- 
mation in French Switzerland, the aeademy 
serving as a training school for Protastant 
clergymen. It was not until tho boginnitig of 
the nineteenth century, however, that the 
academy was extended, the first step iti tliis 
direction being the establishment of chairs of 
philosophy and law- A closer fipproximation 
to a real university was 8cci|rcd in 1838, when 
a reorganization of the institution resulted in 
the formation of four faculties, — theology, 
law, pure science, and letters. The technical 
school (founded in 1853) was added in ISfiO, 
and four years later a scliool of pharmacy; in 
1888 an independent medical school was 
founded, which had existed for several years 
before Inis as a special division of the faculty 
of pure science. The institution was finally 
raised to tho rank of a university in 1800, and 
consists at the present time of the facuHies 
of Protestant theology, law, medicine (incliuL 
ing dentistry), letters (including a special 
fioiwol for the teaching of modern French), and 
science. Tho last mentioned^ ia divided into 
three groups: (a) mathoinatica and natural 
acicuccs; (5) pharmacy; (c) engineering, 

Tho language of instruction is French, but 
eight classes in the faculty of law are given 
in tho German language, there being a fair 
number of German studciitfi at the university. 
Tho Cantonal Library contains about 285,000 
books and pamphlets. In addition to tho 
theological faculty of the university, there 
exists in Laiisaiino n divinity school of the 
Free Evangelical Church of the Canton of 
Vaud, estahlishcd in 1847. Lavisaunc also 
possesses an academy of commerce. Both the 
latter and tho university ofTcr vacation courses 
during the summer months. Connected with 
the faculty of science is a spccini institute for 
agricultural chemistry , while with the faculty 
of medicine are afliliatcd a large and a smaller 
hospital, and a blind asylum with an ophthal- 
mological clinic. In the summer semester of 
1010 there were in attendance 1187 students, iu- 
chuling 1G9 auditors, the matriculated students 
being (listributed as follows: theology, 15; law, 
2G7 ; medicine, 321 ; philosophy and science, 
684. About ouG third of the atuclents, including 
the majority of tho auditors and almost half of 
the students in the medical school, are women, 
the percentage of matriculated women students 


at the Swiss universities being much higher than 
that at the Gorman universities, R. T., Jn. 

Refftrftucfes i — 

VUniversiic Lnumnne* *S*on oroanisalion cl son jiCT- 
sonnei an iHUG, ,(La«anniin, 1800.) 

CiR^wnn/cmiirc dc Vhlcolc d' I n(j6nicurs dc V UnheraUi do 
1853^1003. Album cle FCtc. (Lau* 
ijanim, lOOl.) 

ilftRcmi, llandhmh dcr OelchHcn WcUt Vol. I, pp. 162f, 
(Strtisaburg, 1011.) 

LAVAL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL CAN-- 
ADA. — A Gatludic University established at tho 
re(\u(^st of the IVisiiop of M<«\treal as a branch of 
the Laval University in Quebec. FacuUie.s of 
theology and law were established in 1878; medi- 
cine in 1879; and arts in 1887, althongJi the arts 
faculty 1ms never been d<sy eloped beyond tho 
definite provision of cour,ses in French. Iiiatruc- 
tiou is in French, except in tlie faculty of theol- 
ogy, where Latin is used. Connected with tho 
umvorsity arc the following schools: Ecole Poly- 
technique (1874); Coniparntivo Medicine and 
Veterinary Science (1889); Dental Surgery 
(1894); Pharnmey (1900); Agricultural Insti- 
tute (1893); Higher School for Young Women. 
The Montreal iiustitutiou became \y holly inde- 
pendent in the matter of administration in 
1889; but the degrees are still conferred only 
by the Quebec instilutiou. The enrollment of 
sill dents is about 1000. 

LAVAL UNIVERSITY, (QUEBEC, CANADA. 
— A Catholic iiniv(5r.sity, founded hy tlie Semi- 
nary of C^ueboe in 1852, when the royal charter 
was obtained. Tlie institution was recognized 
by a Papal Bull in 1872. There are four 
faculties: tlieology, law, medicine, and arts, 
and schools of surveying and forestry. Tlie 
Visitor of the university La the Archbishop of 
Quebec, who appoints the professors in the 
faculty of theology, The university is admin- 
istered by a rector, vice-rector, and a council 
consisting of the directors of the seminary and 
three senior professors in each faculty. A 
number of seminaries and colleges are affiliated 
with the universities. Tlic enrollment of stu- 
dents in 1910-1911 was 421. 

LAVATER, JOHANN KASPAR (1741-1801). 
— This passionate and influential Swiss preacher 
and writer achieved his career in his native 
city, Zurich, As a Protestant he was n cham- 
pion of religious liberty, but at the same time 
narrow in his own theology, Bccauso of his 
strong enthusiasms and convictions, ami of the 
mystical tendon cics in his thinking, ho was 
frequently subject to charges of heresy. Ho 
wa.s known also because of the frieiidsliips ho 
formed with Fiohtc, Goethe, Pestalozzi, and 
others. His lively human sympathy, his keen 
ob.sorvations of human faces, and his skill as an 
artist in eketohiug them, enabled him to produce 
the memorable work on physiognomy on wliich 
his fame rests. In 1775-1778 he publisliecl in 
four volumes the Physiognomische Fragnmlte 
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2 ur Befordcrunff der AIe?isckenkenniniss und 
Afefisckenlzebe, which has credited him with 
having founded the art of interpreting human 
character through expression, chiefly of the 
face. Without n knowledge of anatomy, he 
endeavored to frame a few principles to guide 
this art. The form of a human being is some- 
how significant of its inner nature. Character 
is expressed by movement. The mind’s quali- 
ties arc definitely and legibly expressed in the 
face. The book produced a great and lasting 
impi'CBaiou, although its adentifiG merit was 
limited. E. K B. 

Reference: — 

Mantaoazza, P. Phi/sxoffnomv and Expression. 

(London, 1807.) 

LAVATORIES. — See Latrinbs. 

LAW. ~ Generally speaking, a law is the 
statement of an order or relation among the 
elements of an object or situation, this order 
or relation being a means of understanding, or- 
ganizing, and controlling other traits of the ob- 
ject or situation in question, and of reducing 
other situations or objects, apparently unlike, 
to a form in which the same, or a closely con- 
nected, method of treatment is applicable. A 
law is thus, logically speaking, a statement of a 
relation or order wliich is employed ns an effec- 
tive method of procedure in further dealings 
with phenomena. 

The kind of order tliat is significant and tlie 
kind of procedure that is indicated dcjicnds, of 
coiirso, upon the character of the material dealt 
with. The fundamental distinction of sub- 
ject matter is that between acts (or functions) 
and states (or structures). As the primary 
human concern is the raainteimncc of life, and 
especially of group or associated life, the first 
type of law to emerge into conscious recogni- 
tion was the rules of order applicable to the 
activities of human beings in relation to ono 
another, — laws in the Jural .sense, whether 
political or moral. Now a statement of an 
order among ac^.s^ when employed as a deter- 
mining method with respect to further acts, is 
obviously a ride of (tclion. It presented itself, 
accordingly, as having authority over phe- 
nomena, as in some scn.se a command or la- 
Junctiofi to act in certain way.s. When atten- 
tion was directed to natural existences, and tho 
effort was made to discovcu’ and .state a uniform 
order among them, the inevitable tendency was 
to conceive of natural law after the analogy of 
jural law: as a disclosure of a superior authority 
whicli “ governed ” the particulars which wore 
then conceived after the maiuicr of subjects 

o))oying ” law. The course of the authority 
to govern was referred to God, Nature, Forces, 
or Reason, according to the tenets of a philo- 
sophical school. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth ceiiUiries, 
the advance of science produced the positivistic 
movement. According to this movement, a 


law is simply a statement of an order of coexist- 
ence or sequence among phenomena (as the ele- 
ments of a phenomenon). The conceptions of 
authority,^ of governing power and oocdience 
were eliminated, being simply a formulation of 
uniformity abstracted from phenomena. This 
conception makes a complete break between 
jural and scientific law. 

This distinction marked a most important 
advance in science and culture. Stated in this 
absolute form, it brought with it, however, its 
own peculiar aifficulties. Jural and moral laws 
were conceived now only as a command, an 
imperative. Hence they seeincd arbitrary, rest- 
ing in ultimate analysis either upon mere supe- 
riority of force, or else upon purely ideal con- 
siderations of what should bo, what ouffhl to be, 
lacking positive, existential force and efficiency. 
In the first case, law meant despotism; in the 
second, an empty abstract conception of what 
ought to be, as over against what is. On the 
other hand, scientific and natural law, being 
conceived as merely a uniformity among things 
as they exist, was completely divorced from 
matters of action, save as action was reduced 
to the typo of given physical existences — to 
the denial, accordingly, of its significant traits 
as actiofi. 

Various tendencies have converged to bring 
forward a third conception of law, which brings 
the practical and the scientific senses of the 
term into working relations with each other, 
eliminating, however, the sense of superior 
authority and of coercive . command. What 
makes in any ^iven case a statement of an order 
(whether physical or social) a law is its nse as a 
??iethod of procedure in dealing with further eases, 
with future possibilities. A scientific law is 
thus not a mere statement of coexistence; it 
is such a statement employed as a method of 
procedure in further inciuirios, interpretations, 
and organizations. It is thus in some sense a 
rule of action, that is, a way of directing or 
guiding action in the region of investigation. 
Moreover,^ the statement of a uniform^ order is 
cither limited to the particular cases in which 
it 1ms been already observed, or else in its 
extension to new cases is hypothetical — a rule 
of anticipation, prediction, and probable be- 
havior. In addition, through applied science 
and the arts such uniformities as are observed 
and abstracted are embodied in methods of 
controlling and adapting things to human needs, 
and thus pass into the realm of overt and social 
action. 

From the side of social and moral concerns, a 
converse movement has taken place. With tho 
development of democracy and freer inter- 
course, moral and political laws lose alike the 
form of rigid imperatives and of empty ideals, 
and tend to be conceived as a conception of an 
order of action adapted to securing ends of 
objective value. From both sides, accordingly, 
the sharp antithesis between a law of natural 
existence and one of practical endeavor is 
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softened down, so that intcliceiual and oj»c, the modern view coexisting with and 

practical elements are included in the coneejit gradually supplanting the older, a ]>roeess 

Qf J. D. which is si ill inciJinplete, If the great schools 

See Gj 3 NKUAnizATio*vj IlYroTiiEsis; also of law which (lourished at Pavia, Havcnim, and 
Activity; Phaomatism. liologna in the twelfth am I tin r tee nth con- 

turios have lost their hoiiorahio preen linenco, 
— g0Q PinNcu’LFJ. tho fact is due to no faihirc of appreciation or 

of service, hut only to tho fact that newer 
LAW, EDUCATION FOR THE,— foiunlations more richly end(>^yed or more 
Historic and Sociological Position of Law. — favorably situaUul havo exerciHod a u\<n’o 
Law shares with divinity tlie distinclion of powerful attraction on thcf aspiring votaries 
being tho lirst of academic studies. Tho of tlic science. Tho 12,000 students enrolled 
carlio.st university was tlic toinide school, in under the law faculties of tho (remiaii iini- 
whicli ilie divine law, wliich included the versities in the winter semester ef 10J1“-U)12 
human, was inculcated, and in which the priest, furnish eonvineing evidence of the perma- 
wlio was also the lawyer, was trained for his nence and importance of tlic law as an aca- 
sacred calling. Not through all its history, demie _ disciphue. (For the history of legal 
not through the long proco.ss of its sccniariza- education on the Continent see Univeubitiks; 
tion, not through all its vicissitudes of contempt for its history in England, see Inns of Couut.) 
aud esteem, has the law eA’cr c^uilc lost iU United States^ — IHac/i of Law in American 
ancient distinction of a qnasi-sacred doctrine Tmdiiious, — In no community of ancient or 
to bo seriously and reverently studied. Other moiiern times lias tlie stinly of the law been 
profe.s.sional studies, like that of luodieino, more general or pursued with greater avidity 
have arisen, ns a ncce.ssity of professional than in the Uiiiled States. The legal character 
develop men t, through the decay of the system of tho controversies of the American colonics 
of apprenticeship through which ailmittanco Avith the mother couidry <lrew many of liie more 
to the guarded privileges of the profession Avns ardent pntriids of the day to the Klijdy mid 
gained. Wherever legal (hI neat ion betrays th).s practice of tliat proh'SHion, and gave it uno.x- 
tendency, as it has in England, ami, indeed, am plot I scope and influence. I'hlmuml Burke, 
\n all eoimuQU law ccmutrics, the result has in a noU\l>le passage, attrihuted the spirit 
been due to special comlilioiis, — in England, of resistance to aggres.‘?ion Avhhth (ho colonists 
to u pt'culiiir ami ilistijiclive legal development, itisjilayetl to Ilnur familiarily wilh lln‘ jirineU 
isolated from the main currenls of European pies of English law, Tho “ govorniiienl of 
thought, in America, lo the exigencies of a forced law.s, not of men,’^ Avhich arose on tlie ruins 
legal development under primitive cojidithms, of tho colonial system, the instil ulion of a 

But those fa(3ts, which loojn larg(3 lo^ Iho federal sysleni basinl on a ccjiislUulional docu- 
stmlenl of English anvl Ammicnn vAmditions, menV of a highly legnl ehavaetev, the assum])- 
must not be permitted to distort liis vu'av, of tion by thecoiiiisof ihcfuncthjii t>f <letermiiiing 

the general ami permanent position of law in tlie constitutional validity of nets of legi.sla^ 

the scheme of higher edncalion. Considered tion, all eotispireil to give to the lawyer ami the 

merely from the historical point of vii^w, tho study of hiAV a high degree of p<dilical inqior- 

lorts of its >saercd or religious cliaracter may, tance. The result has been not only to enlarge 

indeed, ajT<?ct it.s prestige, ami might C{>jK:<?ivabIy to an uniJi’ccedmitod degree, perlmjjs to e.xagger- 

relegate it to a suboj'diiuiie place In the nm- ale, the function of tlie hiAV ns an inslnnneni of 

vor.sity curriculum, or even eliminate it entirely social regulation, but to attract to the pro- 

therefVom. But with tlie decay of the con- fiission multilu([e.s of young men whose in- 

ceptUm of Uiw as a bvaueh of divine science levest lay rathe r iu the. political than \\\ the 

tin* re has arisen a recognition of its controlling legid sphere of activity. 

position among the social sciences. As the For nearly a Imndred years after tho settle- 
concrete expression of tlio aggj’cgale of social nicnts in New England there Avas im recognized 

forces Avhicli (h)imnato the world and shape laAV, no settled proc(*dun3, and consequently no 

its (Icvelopmenl, it cun no more be se)>aratcd nec<l of hiAvycns. The judges Avere for the n»cst 

from other social sciences than can the Avill of ])art laymen, and they decided the causes 

mun be isolated fi'om the inUdlc'clual aiid moral brougbl Ixdorc? them on principles of ** natural 

qualities Avhich .set that will in motion and justice,” or, iu MnssacljuseU.s and Coniieeliciit, 

(jirect its nctivilics. Uobbed of all il.s allri- in accordance wiili the “Word of God." Tho 

buUiH id ilivinity, law vemuius us the will of (imt ciule of laws of the (’ouunon wealth of 

society exju'essed in aclh»n, aml^ a.s such its Ma.ssaehustdts, prepared under authority of 

place in 1 lie hierarchy of learning is .secure. the General ( 'ourt, or Legislature, Avas drawn 

That law lias not us a university ttiscipliuc liy the Hev, John (‘otton, and i-ii til 1(3(1 A Copy 

suffered an eclipse during thi.s period of traiisi- of Mohvh, Ith judinoh, compUvd i?i an exact 

tion from the old to the ncAver coiiceplion inclhod. There W(U'e no English law Imoks 

of its place in llio divine human ordtsr is due in the colonics until the GoAWior of the 

to the fact that, the transfornAiithm of opinion Mnssnelniselta liay Colony, in 1047, imported 

Ims been a gradual, almost an imperceptible two copies of Coke on LiUlclon and half a 
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(lozon other volumes ** to the end that we may some leadinjr member of the bar, preferably 
have better JigJ)t /or luakiu/i; hiuI proceediug ono of fiMV who had good hiw bbraries, 
about laws.'* It was more than a hundred years " tli<!ro absorbing, by study, oijservation, and, 
later that the lirst volume of law reports in occasionally, by direct ieadniig from his 
America appeared (Kirl^y’s ConncclicHt Rc- senior, the ])rinciples of the law " (Warren, 
VortSf published in 1780), and not until 1802 llhtory of the Ammcan Bar). Tlie hdtor 
that the first book of practice (American Prccc- was a mcKiod open only to young men of means, 
dents of Declarations) issued from the press. ns the privilege of entering the ofik'c of a lawyer 
Bducation in the Jmw during the Colonial of reputation could be gained only by llic pay- 
Period. — Under these novel conditions — mciit of a considerable fee, A promissory 
a new body of law slowly taki3ig s])ape in the note of George Wasliingioj) is still extant, 
customs of an isolated community, a bencli undertaking “ to pay James Wilson, Fsq., or 
composed of ministers, business men, and order on demand one hundred guineas, ^ Ids 
gentlcmcti " having no legal training or fee for receiving my nephew Biishrod Washing- 
ospcricncc, with no reported decisions and no ton ns a sludont of law in his olfico," The 
indigenous legal literature — it is not to be memoirs of the time show that as a inelhod of 
wondered at that i\ trained bar was long in legal instruction this system left mud) to bo 
appearing. Attorneys there ^vere in plenty desired. Tlie lawyer was too apt to regard 
in all the Colonics, but these were for the most the fee as compensation for entering the olTicc 
part men of jio cilucatiou and of little character, and foj' the privilege of reading tlic law books 
The first lawyers to appear in the colonial or the notes and briefs of the ofilcc, and not 
courts were derelicts of the profession in Eng- as calling for any pev.soiial instruction or advice, 
land, and, toward the latter part of the seven- In some eases, it is true, the arrangement took 
tconth century, an occa.slonal barrister of on the form of a free apprentieesiiii>, the in- 
reputation whom fate had exiled from tho cum boat being privileged to aid in the prepara- 
atmosphere of the Inns of Court. Then early tion of eases and less frccpiontly to assist in 
in the new century young Americans of good tlioir trial. Hut the system must in all but 
family began in increasing mimbei'S to resort tho exceptional enfses have })eon an iiusntis- 
to London for an experience of Old World life, factory one, and tlie lawyer gained hisodueation 
and not a few of them took advantage of tho in legal princii)lcs after rather than l>efore his 
opportunities tjicrc afforded to pursue tlie study admission to the bar. Indeed, even under the 
of law. It is significant of the spirit of the time, most favorable circumstances t)m education 
in England as well as in the colonies, that of the .student must have been of the most 
many of these liad no professional aim, ajul that meager character. After all, the books avail- 

thc law presented itself to them as a branch able were few in n urn her, and until the appear- 

of polite learning suitable for gentltynen who anco of Hlackstone’s work in 1709, were ah of 
might reasoiialdy expect to play a prominent a highly technical character. Littleton’s 

part in the public or social life of the lime. Tenures and Coke’s learned hut crabbed niul 

The instruction afforded in the time-hojiorcd unsy.stomatic on LiUlclon were 

univeimties of the common law, tlio Inns of the works generally recommended, and to 

Court, was of an insignilicaiit oiuiracter, but most students they imisl have proved an ob" 
tho courts of law and chancery, presided over stacle rather than an aid to the mastery of the 
by such men as Alans/icld, Kenyon, Ellen- law. Their arrifieial, limilccl, and fragmentary 
borough, Thurlow, and Eldon, and illuminated eharaoter, as well as their remolencss from the 
by the eloquence of Erskinc, Pitt, and Camden, actual conditions and the actual law of tlie 
were their real schools and to the.se tlioy re- coloiuc.s, rendered thorn peculiarly uti suitable 
sorted. There, too, wore the ])rieelcss book.s for the use of students. To these must ho 
of the law and the expanding treasures of the added one or two books on ti^e technical 
law reports, and those they read with an eager system of common law pleading of the day and, 
interest which, in this more sophisticated and perhaps, a digest or abridgjncut of precedents, 
heavy-laden age, wo cannot easily understand. There was nothing in all this to give a coinprc- 
Ifc is said that something like twoseorc Amcii- iteitsivo view of the law or to enable one to 
can-born lawyers were ediicaicd in England grasp it as a system or to ndate it to the social 
prior to 1700, and that 1 In more were admitted life of tlie time. A few of the more favored 
to the Inns of Court between that da to students were more fortunate in the range and 
anti the close of the RovoUition — - more tluui varict}’’ of Uieir studies. Jolin .XtlumS records 
two thirds of tiioiu from the southern colonies, that he rt'ud the fnytihdes nf JuMinian, be,sid(?.s 
Apart from private reading of tin; few acccs- other woi'ks on Uomun I^aw, ami C.’haneellor 
sible English book.s and the pratUieo of attend- Kent adthal to tlie.so Ific study of Grotiu.s and 
Ing court, two cour.ses ofVering a more syslem- Puffendorf, Papin’s Dmertaiions on the Lan'S 
atic tniiniug were 0 [jen to the law .student of and Cush ms of the A nffh-’iSaxons, and 8rr 
the revolutionary period. Me iniglit secure Matthew Hale’s IIiMory of the Common Lenv, 
a po.siti()n as ctii^yist or assistant in the clerk’s Daniel Wi* lister’s reading iiicludcil all tho 
ofiicc of some inferior or higher court, or, if standard English books, and, in addition, the 
he had tho means, he might enter the office of works of Vattcl, Hurlamaqui, and Montes- 
voL, III — 2u 657 
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qiiieu. But these were tlio exccptioim! men, dcniincuitioiis of Norninn and Stuart tyranny, 
In talent as well as in opportunity, and tljougli, however turgid and unconvincing they may 
througli their professional oininenco, tlicy seem to the reader of a later daU*, awakened 
exerted a marked influence on the course of a responsive chord in the men of that time 
legal development, tliey could do little to iifTect of revolt. Tliul tlie common law, instead of 
the general standard of legal education. being the convenient instrument of despotism, 

li is Li curious and iulercHtiuft result of this was Lu soirit and in truth the guurdiuu of the 
wide diversity of training and c<iuipiiicnt of the ancient liberties of the race, was a welcome 
lawyers of the formative period in our legal revelation to titc lay com mu idly as well as to 
development that both groups — the half the bar; wliile Ibe legal profession mapiired 
educated through their defective grounding a new dignity ns the inheritors of sueh a trudi- 
in the prindplea of the common Uw, the highly tian, the appointed guardiuiis of Us sueved 
educated through their familiarity with the flame. The utilitarian merits of tlie work, 
writings of continental jurists of the phil- as a trustwortliy guide to a knowledge of the 
oaophical sort— contributed to maintain for a law, were not Ic.hs C(jiispicuoiiH. Though 
considerable time the freedom and flcxihility necessarily somewhat superficial, it was up(m 
of American law. It was not until the bar the whole an nccurate presentation of the 
generally as the result of a more thorough train- common law and (squity syslems as ml minis- 
mg in the common law had become iiuloctri- tercti in Westminster Hall. Over Coke and 
nated with the spirit ns well as the rules of that Littleton it had the advantage of being modern, 
system, that our jurisprudence became, like untechnioal, and readable. Its somewimt 
that of the mother country, authoritative and florid and balanced style did not ixmel the reader 
inflexible. In the meantime the ro.strieted and of the lime of Gibbon and Ihirke, and oven 
todmicalcUavactev of the education of the greater to-day it can, like them, bo read with pleasure 
part of the bar had produced the unfortunate as well as profit, llut the cliief merit of the 
effect of imparting to our law a certain hard work, and that which gave it instant and coin- 
aiid technical character which it has never lost, plete command of the field of legal education 
Littleton and Coke and Hawkins {Pleas of Ihc was its coiiiprchcnsivemjss and its .systematic 
Crown) and Lilly {Philrics and Dodrina Placi- character. In its pages it was jaissible for tlie 
ianda) were not the most desirable teachers for first lime to see the bhiglisli law as a wliolc, 
a new society of freemen with a new world and, what is inoro important, as a eomiected 
to create. And we may safely charge to their wlioln, rebilcjl in all its jiarts and inspired b^^ a 
innucncc the feudal survivals and tlie rigid common spirit. The law now had unitj", rea- 
and artificial legal reasoning which have done eon, a soul, and Blaekstone was its prophet, 
so much to hamper the free development of But a prophet i» more than a teacher; he is nlsf> 

life ill the western world. an authority; and so it euiiuj to pns.s that tlie 

The Injlneuce of Blackslone, 7- Two events new book of the law was received not only as 
of capital importance in the history of legal an indispeiiflubln means of aciiuiring a kiiowl- 

education in Aincrica marked the hitler part edge of the law, but as ibe final and aiithoii- 

of the eighteenth century: the appearance tativc staiemont of its ruic.s ami jirinciplcs. 

of Blaekstone 's Commentaries on the Laws of But in the course of time its inspiration came 
England and the institution of systematic to be queslioned. Professor William Cl. 

legal instruction in colleges and seliools of law. Hammond, jieriiaps the niost lea nun I of the 

That these two events were not unrelated will American commentators on Blackstom*, tolls 
appear in the sequel. It would be difficult us in tlie preface to his edition of tlie Com- 
to exaggerate the bifluenee of Blnekslone's mcntm'ies (pubbshed in 18t)0) that upon all 

work on the bar or on the course of legal de- (piestions of j>rivatc law, at least, this work 

yelopment in this country. Its success was stood for the law itself througliout the country, 

instantaneous, and it became at once the and at least for a generation to eomo oxcreised 

favorite, if not the only, textbook of the Ameri- an influence upon the jurisprndt?n(!e of the new 
can student. Two years after the publiea- nation which no other work has since enjoyc?d 

lion of the fourth and con eluding volume of and to which no other work can iiossibly now 

the work in England it was repuhlished in attain.'' 

Philadelphia, and it is said that 2500 copies But it is rather with his position as a teacher 
of the work were immediately absorbed in and with the iiHlireet influence which he exerted 

the colonies before the outbreak of the Revo- on the development of the law ns ilio result 

Union. Burke, in a speech delivered in 1771), of forming the mind of the American bar, that 
to which reference _ has already heoii made, wo are now concerned, and here* his authority 
ventured the assertion that nearly as many was more enduring, A knowledge of Blaekstone 
copies of the Cotnmenlaries had been sohl in was every wliere accepted ns sufiicient cvidcnc<) 
the colonics as in England. T'he reasons for of fitness for the bar. The first effect of this 
this success are not far to seek. The book was to set the law student free from the neces- 

made a varied appeal — to the sontiments sity of seeking a master or an ofiice connection, 

as well as to tl)c needs of the American student. There could be no need of a teaclicr or a library 
Its panegyrics of Anglo-Saxon liberty and its for one who luul the entire body of the law 
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wtliin the compass of a single book^ anfj that traflition. The great European schools of 
a readable, understandable book. It was, jurisprudence had scarcely a name in America, 
perhaps, to be expected that the law school, The civil law was an alien, and, to the average 
when it came, would put the Covi7nentarie8 lawyer, an abhorrent system, bound up in 
in its proper place, as only one of many books some m^'sterious way with popery and the 
of the law which the student must master; but imperialistic system of the Contiiicnt. It is 
the contrary^ was the case. Blackstono may true that sporadic cfYorts were made in some 
almost be said to have been the father of the of the colleges (at King’s College in New York, 
American law school. Ho made it possible, and now Columbia University, in 1773, at the 
supplied it Avith the principal material for hi- College of William and Mary in Virginia in 
strucUom As an illustration of the place actually 1779, at Y'ale College in Connecticut in 1789, 
occupied by the Avork in the teaching of the and at the College of New Jersey; now Prince- 
schools it is interesting to note that a manu- ton University, in 1795) to maintain courses 
script volume of the lectures <lciivcred at the of lectures in the laAV of nature, international 
famous Litchfield Law School in Connecticut laWj and the civil laAv, but these were feeble 
shows numerous citations of authority, but tluit beginnings, born out of time, and came to 
“ the references to Blackstono not only out- nothing. The systematic teaching of the law 
number those to any other book, but may Avas to come from the profession, not from the 
bo safely said to outnumber all tne rest to- universities, and was to be born of the failure 
gethcr.” of the apprenticeship system, not of the scien- 

It is, of course, obvious that the SAvelUng lific or historical spirit. Indeed, it could not 

tide of legal hfcerature during the past century, he otherwise, As lias elscAvlicrc been said, 

and, still more, the enormous expansion of the academic instruction presupposes a body of 
laAV in that period, must have seriously affected organii^cd knowledge, and that Avas lacking in 
the position of Blackstonc’s Avork as the princi- the law of the period Avith Avhich we arc clenl- 
pnJ aourco of legal kuoAriedge. Lair students iiig. There avas aa yet no ayatem — not even 
can no longer satisfy the demands of the bar a coherent body — of American laAV. The 
by the easy process of reading that uoav von- common laAV, then and uoay a lialf foreign thing, 
crablo classic. But it is certainly no exaggera- had indeed grown to be a avoII articulated, 
tion to say that hy far tho greater number of developed system of h\v; but it had nevoj- 
the laAvycM’s now living in this country read tho been rationalized, systematized, and related to 
Commentaries as an important, if not essential, other legal systems or to etliics and the social 
part of their education for the bar; that in most sciences. There Avas an English laAV, but no 
cases it was tlie first law book placed in their English juriaprudenco. Accordingly^; neither 
hands, and that their examination for admission in England nor in this country Avas it possible 
Avas, at least in part, based on it. It still forms to teach the Iuay of the land philosophically or 
a part of the regular AVork of instruction in per- systematically. Tho result Avas that, as soon 
haps a majority of the liiAV schools, and is an ns the instructor undertook to teach the law 
important part of the rccommemlecl reading as a connected Avhole, he found himself teach- 
in nearly all of them; Avhilo, of the inultiUido ing a single book — Blackstonc’s Comviej}- 
of young men and Avomen who still come to tlio laries. Noav, no system of academic instruction 
bar Avithout a laAV school training, it is safe to can be based on a single book, hoAvcver epoch- 
say that three fourths or more read Black- making. Even tho sacred books of the race 
stone in Avlmlc or in part, In closing our ac- had to be developed by glossators into a litcra- 
couiit with the greatest single iiAflucnco on ture before they hccainc fitted for this purpose, 
education in tho Avestern world, let it he noted Pcr]m])s the most interesting attempt to 
that we OAYO to it more than can he estimated make tlie laAV a subject of acatfcmic instruc- 
iu the establishment of a tradition of the unity tioii at this period Avas made at Columl)ia 
of the laAV and a resultant gcncnil uniformity College. As early as 1784 the trustees of the 
and consistency in the laAV of the several college voted to establish a law school Avith 
states of the American coinniotnYcaltii — a three pixjfcssomhips, viz.: A profes.sorship 

priceless boon, inasmuch as it Ims made for in tlic LaAV of Nature and Nations, a professor- 

mitional unity and social solidarity. Hoav ship in the Roman Civil Law, a professorship 

much of the eigliteentli century that still in tho Munici])al LnAV." Lack of means 

cumbers the law of tho twentieth we also oavc prevented the carrying out of this ambitious 

to it, it Avould be vain to inquire, The fault, project, but in 1703 it Avas found possible to 

if fault there be, Is due not to Blackstone, but jnakc a beginning, and James Kent Avas ap- 
to the undue persistence of the Blackstoncan pointed to the first regular laAV professorsliip. 
L'fldi tion, and for this our Iuav schools are to This brilliant young man, t lion at the threshold 
hhiine. of his long and distinguished career, took up bis 

Early ^ Tmw Schools in America. — It is a duties Avith energy and in a true scholarly and 

disappointinoiit to discover that legal eduen- scientific spirit. His Avas a noble aim, but Avas 

tion docs not enter upon u ncAV phase Avith the not destined to he realized. In liis first course, 
advent of the laAV school. Originating as it given in the fall of 1794, he Avas Iionored,” 
did, it Avas of course devoid of any academic he notes, ** by the atlcndaiice throughout the 
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courno of Hcvcn atiidonts and Ihirty-fjix f^oiUlo- 
luon, ahiclly lawyers and hiw stinlonts, wini did 
not belong to the college.’' Tbe noxl year li<i ga v(! 
a more cxtemled course to two studeiila aiul 
Ida own dcrlc. No students preseuUiig iheni- 
selvea for the third 5 ^(?ar, lie tetnlered liia 
resignation, which was accepted in Ajujl, 171)3. 

In 1823, after Iwcnty-fivc yiair.s of distinguished 
public service ns judge, chief justice anil chan- 
cellor of tho state of New Yorl:,^lic resumed 
his chair at Coluinbia, wliicii had in tho ineaii- 
i\\m vemained uuoceupuHl. The fame whudi 
iic iiroiiglit back with him and the gro>Yiiig 
importance of New York as a legal center drew 
lo his lectures more students than inid been 
attracted to his previous venture; but he soon 
wearied of the unaccustomed labor, and, after 
three years of service, again resigned ins chaiv. 
lint the service of tliesc years was not confined 
to tho influence that the lecturer exerted ou tJie 
few students wlio came under his immediate 
instruction, for they ro.su Itcd in the production 
of the Cwst systcmivUe treatise on American 
law and one which was destineil to )iol<I that 
distinguished place to tho cud of tlie century. 
It was in 1820 and 1827 tliat Kent embodied 
in printed form tho lectures whicli lie liad dc- 
UvercU during his second incumbency of Uio 
profcssorsliii) in Columbia College under the 
title Commcninricfs on Americrni Law, While 
tliis work ot ilie Amoncan jurist did not lake 
tlie legal profession by stornn as that of tho 
great Eugusii commentator had <louc> and while, 
it never took the place of the latter ns the favo- 
rite textbook for students, it had, neverthe- 
less, an inslaiitancous and permanent success, 
Tiiougli hiss systematic and less comi)rejicn8ive 
than Blackstoae's work, it was at once accepted 
as a clear, learned, and accurate exposition of 
the law of the land. As the mdy work which 
purported lo cover tlie field of Ainorican law, 
it became the indispeiisidjic adjunct of tlic 
English work, and its graceful style eommoiulcd 
it to tlio lay reader as well as to the legal pro- 
fession. The permanence of its influence 
may bo ga\iged fro\u the fact that it ha« passed 
through fourteen editions (the last publislicd in 
1890), and that it is still deemed a necessary 
part of every well e(|uippc<l law !il)rary and 
IS still fretiueiitly cited in the courts throughout 
the nation. U is significant of the vapid 
growth of a coii.si8teiit native jurisprudence 
under the influences above described that, by 
the end of the first quarter of the century, only 
forty years after tlie Revolution, a treatise 
Qu American law of a fairly compveUeusive 
and systematic character slioidd liave become 
puHsiblo. The fouiidalions of an American 
legal e<lucali()n wore begin rung lo appear — 
a coiisistont body of Jiational law and a legal 
literature. 

Tho first of the schools which were destined 
to become the characteristic note of American 
legal edv\caiion was founded in 1784 at Litch- 
field, Conn., by Tapping llcovc, a loaracd 


laW 3 ’cr, who aftcrwui*ds imeanie Chief Juslico 
of the .Superior Co ml rrf Ckmneclicut. It had 
a brilliant cmeer of tlurty-live years, in tho 
course of which it educated over a thmisand 
young iiieu for tlie bar and carried ou its roils 
the names of iiiany men wlio afterwards l)e- 
eume famous in politieal and profe.ssional life. 
Its influence may be ineasui'ml by the fact that 
it drew its st ml cuts fr*oin all parts of the coun- 
try from Maine to Ohio. President Timothy 
Dwiglit of Yale Collr'grs givr^s a favomblo 
view of the charaetei of the iuHtruclinn im- 
partorl in the Kchool, .saying, “ Law is hero 
tarrght as a scierreo, ami not mmoly nor princi- 
pally as a meebanieal bnsine.ss; not as a col- 
lection of loose, independent frngmenls, l>ut 
as a njgrdar, Avell-compaetcd system." This 
was written in nv about 1829, when the 
school miml)ct;od ^ 40 students and was at 
the height of its influence. It was prol)nbly 
to tho rapid rise of tlie Ilrrrvard Law School 
after 183(1 that the ilermy of the Litclifiehl 
Rcbool ^Yl\s due. The New hk\gUuul of that 
day was ineajmble of su poor ting more than 
a single flouri.slnng school of law. Tim Harvanl 
tSdiool, founded in 1817, led a precarious 
existence until the eslablishmeiit of tho Dane 
ProfesHorsl\i\> iu LS30. This vemleved it pos- 
sible to secure the sru’viees of Joseplr Story, 
llreii a justice of the United Stnt(?8 .Su])remo 
Court, whose fame, wUli that of Iris distin- 
gidshed colleagues, John Hooker Ashmun and 
Simon Grcculeaf, aUracle<l aliuhmts from all 
parts of tlie country, and soon made tire Ilarvartl 
institution the leading law school in the Uiiilcd 
Stales. In tho imainliine .stive rtd other schools 
of temporary fume and of varying influence, 
perhaps a dozen in all» had come into (‘xislenco 
and jutssed away. These wer-e till small, and 
made little or no mark on their time. One of 
tho most famous of the.se, founded by Judge 
Samuel Howe at Nortlrampton, Alass., is re- 
coj‘ded as having " llourisherl from 1823 lo 1S29, 
with a yearly average attendance of ton stu- 
dents." Well might the learned David Hoff- 
man of Maryland say of i\m ]>eviod, " In 
America alone a law student whs left lo his 
own insulated and unassisted efforts." Tho 
comment of tho autlior of A History of the 
Ainericmi Bar, that " the legal profession had 
not yet fully accepted the idea that law could 
be learned in a law school as well as iji a law 
office" was to hold good for a long time to 
come. 

The character of the instruction given in tho 
schooln of this period varied only with the 
genius and temperament of the instructor. 
So far ns the .scanty records of tbe time show, 
the methods employed wore much the samo 
in all, Cicnorally Hhickst one’s CommetUariefi 
was placed in the hands of tho studenta and 
furnished the basis of instnmtion in tho law 
ns tho " regular, well-compacted system " 
described by President Dwiglit. This wna 
supplemented by courses of formal lectures 
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on the several branches of tho law as adminis- 
tered in the United States, by weekly or more 
frequent ‘'quizzes^' on Blackstonc and on 
tlio iGCturca previously given, and by " moot 
courts/^ usually conducted by tho instructors. 
In some instances, as at Litchfield, the whole 
ground, including the .substance of Blackstonc, 
was covered in lectures, which the students 
were expected to commit to writing, St. 
George Tucker, an eminent lawyer of Virginia, 
made his lectures on Blackstonc, delivered at 
William and Mary College, the basis of a well- 
known edition of the Oommenturics^ published 
in 1803. The instruction in all of the schools 
was 'of a strictly professional and utilitarian 
character, confined to the law which the student 
might expect to encounter in his subsequent 
practice, and included no legal history, general 
jurisprudence, or civil law. Occasionally inter- 
national law found a place in the curriculum, 
and tho momentous constitutional decisions 
of the time were commcntctl on and discussed. 
Such was the American law school of the period 
of national expansion, and such it continued 
to be, in method and in spirit, almost to the 
end of the century. 

The Nineieenlk Century Law School Develop- 
mcnl, — But tho law school movement was 
now on. Between 1830 and 1800 numberless 
schools of the general character of those de- 
scribed above sprang into existence, many of 
which proved to be permanent. Among these 
were several of tho university foundations which 
have since become dtfservcdly famous, such as 
tlie Law School of Yale College in New Haven, 
estabUshed in 1S43, Uml of the Umvor.sity 
of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, in 1852, of 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor in 
1^5^, and, m the same year, the Union Oo'liegc 
of Law of Chicago, wliieh later became the 
Law School of Northwestern University niid 
the Columbia Law School in tlie City of New 
York, There are no statistics available for 
this period, but the Hcyorl of the Conimis.sioner 
of Education for 1871 lists forty law schools as 
in existence at that date, with a total enrollment 
of 1722 students. As only one of these was 
without a university connection, it is obvious 
that the record ia incomplete. There must 
have been a considerable number of private 
schools of the typo of tlie Albany Law School 
(founded in 1851), maintained to satisfy a 
local need, which failed to attract the notice 
of the Bureau of Education, This is, perhaps, 
the explanation of the fact that no law schools 
are reported for seventeen of the thirty-.soven 
states which then comprised the Union. The 
number of students was usually small, eight 
schools having le.ss than a dozen each, and four- 
teen having twenty-five or le.ss. Only four of 
the total number hud more than 100 students 
in attendance, the Michigan Law School, 
which had already assumed the preeminence 
which it was long to retain in the West, leading 
with 321. 


But the movement for systematic instruction 
in tho law had not yet gained the inomcnlum 
which it was soon to acquire. During the dec- 
ade from 1870 to 1S80 only seven new law 
schools are reported, though the number of 
students had ri.seii to 3227. By 1890 the lUinibcr 
of schools had increased to fifty-four, with 6262 
students. There were now eighteen .schools with 
an attendance of 100 and upwards, llie Colum- 
bia Law School leading with 626 students and 
Michigan a good second with 587. The Har- 
vard Law School, which, under t)io administra- 
tion of Professor G. C. Langdell, had already 
entered upon the career wlucli was to make 
her for a gencratioii the undisputed letuler in 
legal education, had at that time 270 students 
enrolled. But the period of expansion had now 
come. The increasing volume and complexity 
of the law combined witli the new and more 
exacting demands of the profession to demon- 
strate the inadequacy of the apprenticeship 
system, if such it can be called, and students 
flocked in increasing numbers to the oxisting 
law schools and demanded new ones. In the 
decade from 1800 to 1900 the munber of law 
schools nearly doubled (there were now 100), 
and the number of students increased 160 per 
cent. 

The demand for new centers of legal in.struc- 
tion must have been pretty well sati.sfied for 
the lime being by the multiplication of schools 
in the last decade of the centuiy, as only four- 
tecn new law schools have since come into 
existence. But tlie swarm of students contin- 
ues. The 13,042 of lOOO had in 1910 become 
10,507, an increase of nearly 50 per cent. The 
growth in influence of the leading schools is 
attested by the fact tliat no less than sixty- 
ftve have lo-day over \\)X) sludents eacVi, Wait 
tliirty-eight have an enrollment of over 200 
each, eighteen of 300 and upwards, and ten of 
more than 400. The latc.st available reprts 
give the Michigan Law School a student body 
of 897, Harvard of 810, Kie Now York Law 
School of 763, the New York Univer.sity of 088, 
and Columbia of 405. Two thousand students 
are enrolled in the law schools of Chicago, and 
2500 in those of Now York City. 

Inqiressivc as these figures are, it would bo 
easy to o.vnggerato their significance. They 
do not indicate that the American lawyer has 
even yet fully accepted the idea that the law 
school is a better place then Ifio law oflice for 
aetiuiring a knowledge of the principles of tho 
law, but only that that idea is making it.s way 
in the profession. It is safe to say that oven 
to-day not less than two thirds of those 
who apply for admission to the bar have gained 
their profo.ssional training wlioHy or mainly in 
law o dices. Nowhere iii the UTjiied Stales is 
ationdanco at a law school a ])reroqiJisite to 
admission to the bar. The tradition that law, 
being an art and not a science (for so the tra- 
dition run.s), can best be acquired in tlie legal 
workshop survives with the notion that every 
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free American, who is a male of full age and II iroo years’ college eoum?. The iiiovenient has 
not yet convicted of crime, is entitled to make Rone on steadily, and is still in proRn'SS. While 
ins living by practicing law ns well as in any Harvard is still alone in requiring a college 
other art or craft, lloth these IradUions degree, at least six law schools now rcapnie 
have still enough of vitality in them to iiiunper throe years, ton or tw(?lvo require tw(> years, 
the course of legal education, but both are slowly luid a dozen or fifteen one year of college study 
yickliuR to the presaure of the time. ns a preianpiisito to adiniHsion. 

The sumo conditions whicli were driving law (Joincidenlly with ^ this d(?y(do|nneni there 
fitudnnts in increasing luunbers into the law has b(?cn a marked increase in the Iciigtlj of 
schools conspired to make the schools more the law seliool course. The earlier sc1h)o1s 
exacting in their demands upon the students «eidom gave niori? lhaii a year's insir action, 
who rcsortecl to thorn. These (hmiands took but by the y(uu’ 188(1 (hirly eight (jf the forty 
on two forms — the reqiiircuneiit of a lx; tier eight schools then in exist mmo reported n two 
general education and the raising of the stand- yeur.s’ course. Of the Hd aehools roporte<l in 
arcls of instruction, Down to th(3 mi<hUe of H)10, ojily two confess to u course of one year, 
thci last century students were generally atl- thirty huir having a eouise of two years and 
initted to the schools without exam i nation and scjventy eiglit of thre(5 y(‘«rs. One of the most 
witiiout any close .scniliny of their (pialiliea- pow(*rfid i nil nonces in i) ringing about this 
lions for the study of the law. The first an- rajiid dc^veloinnent of the Inw school course 
nouneement of the Columbia Law Seboul, from two years t<» tliree was the Association of 
published in 1850, provides that Any per- Ainoriean Law Hehools, organized by a group of 

son of good moral character whether a graduate representatives of tin; leading sehools {)f the 

of a college or not, may be admitted to (Utber country in 1000, which aftej’ the year 1008 re- 

of the classes. No examination and no par- strieled membership in the A.*<so<;iation to 

licuhir course of previous study is reepured f{)r schools having a course? of ikjI k*.ss ihnn Ihreo 

admission,” It was not until 1870 that tlu? years leading to the first profe.ssiomd degree, 

additional retjuireinent was made that the Jlut the eircunistance tlial has (fontril)iited 
cftiiditlale ” uuust be at least eighteen years tif most powerfully to the lougtheuiug of the law 
ago and have received a good academic edu- seliool eour.se, and one which is .still operating, 
cation, including such a kiiowledg(M)f the Latin has been the general inlroduelion into the 
language as is required for adinksiou to the schools of new Jiiet Inals of instrinMicjii involving 
Freshman Class of this CoUege ” — a standard a largo inerense in the tinu* re(jniH'<l to cover 
whicli has now conic to be general in the law the on tinary .subjects of tin? legal euniculuiii. 
scliools of the country. Two infliionecSj enui- Douljtle.ss the ” ease ay.stein ” of legal iiiHlrijc- 
uatiug from the profession have contributed tloii wtjuUl have come s(ioiu*r or luler in uiiy 
to this result — per.sistcnt prepure from the event (it is at least as old as the common law); 
American Bar Association (which, at ils cn?a- but its introduction at tlu? t:rjticnl neriod of 
tion in 1878 had iirovided for a Coinniitlce (ui leg!d (Mliiealion in Am(U’i(‘a, whicli luis been 
Legal Education) Jiiid ih(? g(?nerul adoption by described above, was dm? to the gc.miiis of 
the courts of rules for iulmi.ssion to the bar pre- Professor (\ 0. Langdell of Harvard, who in- 
scribing a uiiniimim of previous academic train- irnduced it as the basis of instniction in Unit 
lug for all Candida tcs. Probably the demand aeluuil when he assumed the post turn of dean 
of the legal profes.sion on the laiv sehools would in 1870. Bused on the sound assumption that 
have gojie no further liad it not l>een for an a system of law whicli ha.s been (Icjveloped by 
im]>ulso communicated by the universities. r(jj)orted jutlicial di^cisions (?an Ix'.st be studied 

It is siguilicani (if the movement of higher in and through tho.se deeisiotis rallier than in 
education in America that the law sehools have the writings of eoininentutors and editors, iho 
almost from tlio beginning been university new method .soon lK;(?anie a !eav(*n which was in a 
foundations. Of the ltd schools reported slmrl time to leaven the whole lump of legal edu- 
for the year 1910, only 20 are without a uni- cation in this country. Propcnly (uii ployed, it 

ver.sity connection. It is true that the rola- Ix'came a powerful means of slimulnling the 

tionship is in many instanm only nominal, iiiteiTst i»f the slud<?iii,and to the ailniirable use 

but oven in such cases it lends to become real, made of it at Harvard is to b(‘ atli'ibulcd tlm 

Though for reasons els(jwhere given llio influ- second risi* to greatness of tliat venerabh^ seat 

cnee of tlu? university spirit ujx)n the law (h*- of legal learning. Harvard fouiitl her f'nsl dis- 
par tiuant has been slow in asserting ilstdf, it cipU* in the Albany Law Scluutl, which adopted 

IS making itself felt in increasing nujasurc. It the " ease a^vstcun ” in 1880, and in 1800 it was 

is from this source that there ha.s come a introdiitsal in llie Colunibia Law School, Ils 

)):u’.sHb:iiil and wide-felt i>ressure for a bnti(?r progre.ss since tliat dab? ha.s been rapid, and it 

])r(?Vi!ninary educalion for law students. liar- is now (?m[doy(?d in a (?oii.si<h‘ral)le itiajojily 

vard led off in 1807 by mstituUng the requin?- of the law schools of (he (Jouniry, 

meat of a college (h?gre(? for admission to the Tlu? mat(‘rial ('((uipment of the law aeliools 
law school of the luiiversity, (kilumbiu fol- luus kept puce with their growth in size and 

lowed with the same requirement six years in tlu? nib'lleclua! graces. Mo.st of tlu?m liavc 

later, but has since modified it in favor of a separate buildings devoted lo their use, and, 
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tliough some are still sadly dcfidcnt in library twenty years ago. " It is evident that djo 
facilities, many of tlicm have large and rapidly course of study in the schools is, with a very 
growing collections of law books. Twenty few exceptions, confined to the branches of 
only arc without libraries of their own, though practical private law which a student finds of 
these usually have access to the collections of use in the first years of his practice. It is the 
state or county libraries. Thirty two more have technical rather than the scientific or philo- 
less timii 2000 volume.^, but forty have libraries sophic view of law wliicii is taught.^' 
of 5000 and upwards, twenty four of more than England. — In England the house of the 
10,000, ten of more than 20,000, and eight of law has always been divided against itself, 
more than 30,000. The Harvard Law Li- Even yet there is no promise tliore of that fu- 
brary^ one of the moat complete in the world, sion of theory and practice, of academic with 
contains 125,000 vohimc.s. ^ teohnical training, which the universities, 

It is in the persistently professional character through their control of professional educa- 
of the law school that wo find the chief source tion, are promising us in America. Wo may 
of its strength and of its weakness. Created or wo may not believe that the celebrated 
by the profession and, for the most part, even Lombard junst Vacarius taught at Oxford in 
in the university schools, controlled by it, it the middle of the twelfth century (the evidence 
has kept in close touch with the administra- is far from convincing), but certain it is that 
tion of tlic law, and has thus been preserved the study of that Romanized Roman law, 
from assuming too much of an academic which we call the canon Inw, flourished nt 
character. The instruction, still for the most both Oxford and Cambridge from an early 
part given by lawyers in active practice, has period until prohibited by Henry VIII^ and 
boon of the most eoncreto, practical character, that the study of tlie civil law, of almost equal 
In manv of the schools the hours of instriiction antiquity, was by the same monarch encour- 
are still arranged with a view to permitting aged by the foundation of professorships at 
tlic students to carry on their work in law both universities. At the time when the Ro- 
olRccs at the same time, and it is safe to say that man law was sweeping everything before it on 
a majority of the students in the law schools the Continent, its study was pursued with 
avail thomsclves of the opportunity so to do, cnthiisiasni in England j and there were not 
This practice has not only militated against wanting those who anticipated a similar tri- 
the influence of the law school as a seat of umph for it over the barbarous English law, 
legal learning, but ^ has put a premium on But the common law was a self-made, inde- 

methods of instruction which made the least pendent old body, with a way of its own. The 

possible demand on the time and energy of tlio creation of lawjrcrs, who saw notliing good in 

student. Even in schools in which this practice anything of foreign origin and nothing but evil 

does not obtain, the professional influence has in anytiiing Roman, it was intrenched in the 
generally been thrown against legal studies of Inns of Court (g.t;.), whore the members of 

a general or “ theoretical ” cliaraetor and the bar and their students lived and studied 

against methods involving research. The re- and disputed over the cases in the V'car Books 
suit is that even to-day tlic curriculum of tho together. Tims in England, as later in Amer- 
1ft w school seldom includes any subjects except iea, legal education was the work of the ac- 
thoso required for the bar examinations, and tive bar, and it is to this fact that Maitland 
these comprohoncl nothing but those branches (English Law and the Renaissance) attributed 
of the law which the lawyer is apt to require in that toughness ** of the common law which 
his daily practice. Consequently few of tho enabled it to resist and defeat the Romanizing 
schools have deemed it necessary or i>roper influences emanating from the universities, 
to offer courses in tho civil law, in legal history From that day to this the two streams of legal 
(even in the history of our own legal system), learning have flowed on without mingling — 
in general jurisprudence, or even in public from the universities, the stream of legal 

law, other than the law of the federal consti- science, philo.sophy, and history; from tho 

tution. Even when they are given, such Inns of Court, tho stream of practical training 

studies are usually regarded as “ frills '' or which should fit men for the actual work of 

" extras/’ and are apt to be relegated to an the bar. Sir John rortcscuc. Chief Justice 

additional, postgraduate course which is of the King’s Bench in the reign of Henry VI, 

rarely taken. A few schools, like those of in his treatise De Laudibiis Leguvi Angliaet 

Columbia, Northwestern, and now, perhaps, raises the question “ Why tho laws of England, 

Harvard, must be excepted from this condomna- being so good, so fruitfiill and so commodious, 

tion, a Hboralizing influence, coining from ft are not taught at the universities, as the Civili 

school of political science or a department of and Canon Lawes are,’* and he answers it, 

history or economics, having to a degree not very convincingly, b^ saying, “ In the uni- 

leavcncd the professional tradition in those vcrsitics of England sciences are not taught 

institutions. The statement of the Committee but in the Latin tongue; and the lawes of tho 

on Legal Education of the American Bar As- land are to be learned in throe several tongues; 

.soeiation contained in its Report of 1892 is as towitto, in the English tongue, the French 

true of conditions to-day as it was of those tongue and the Latin tongue, . , . Where- 
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fore, while tlio I awes of are leariKul in 

t!ie.He three iouKUes, they cuiiinjt {(on vein (rally 
Ixj fitudied in the univ(rr«itioB wlurre only tlKJ 
Latin tonsue is exercised/* JJoubtless the 
loai reason is to be found in the leariMKl Chief 
Justice’s further statement that ** tlie same 
Law(rs are tauRiit ami learmnl, in a certainc 
place of pulditpie or common studio, more 
convenient atui aj)! for attayniiiR of them than 
any other University. For tins jdace of studio 
is situate iiie to the Kind’s (’ourts, wlnrrcr the 
same lawtr.s are pleaded and argued and judge- 
ments i^y the same given l^y JvulgeH, men of 
gravitic, ancitmt iJi years, peifit and grtuluatc 
in the same hiwt^s, Wlierefore, every day in 
Court, the studeitls in tluwo Lawi's resort by 
great numbers into those Courts wherein the 
same lawes are read and taught ns it wore in 
coiiimon scholes/’ 

The rofcronco is to the Inns of Clmiic(?ry 
and tlm more famous Inns of Oo\irt, wliieh 
togctlier constituted at that period "as it 
were an university or school of all commendable 
(luaUiicS mpnsilo for noiJmnon,” the eiiurgcs 
being so higli that "the children oimly of Noble 
men doe studin the Lawes in those Inns.*’ A 
later writer, Joseph Walton, Kstp, Q.C. in a 
paper road before the American liar Associa- 
tion in 1891), speaking of tlie great activity 
of corporate Uio which the Inns display cd 
(luring the sixteenth and early seventeonlli 
centtiries, says, "Tlin education of the stu- 
dents was not left in tlio hands of salaried 
teachers, but the Bcncher.s (the gov<‘riiinR 
body of tlm Inns) and the Bar alike co/ipc’i- 
ated in the work/’ The fa<?t that tlnm as 
now no man could praedtee at the English Inir 
lude.ss ho liad been admitted as a student at 
one of tlie lims of Court and had i)(?en in ro.sl- 
deuce tlie prescribed munl)er of terms fur- 
nishes the final and convincing answer to tlio 
que.stion jrropou tided by Sir John Fort(?Keu(3. 

But the Inns wore to fall upon evil da}^s. 
As wo have learned in America, in.struction 
by " salaried tcn(jlier.s ** has some advantages 
over that imparted by busy incunbers of the 
profession, and so it came to pivss that the bar, 
whicli had created the system of legal educa- 
tion, tlirough neglect destroyed its own oh- 
spring. By 1688 it was possible for Uoger 
Norlli to say: "Of all the professions in the 
world, that pretend to book learning, none is 
so desUtute of institution as that of the Com- 
mon Law. Aoadcmick stiiilio.s, which take in 
that of the civil law, have tutors and pro- 
foasors to aid them, and the students are en- 
ter tainml ill college.s under a discipline, in the 
midst of soeietii's, that are, or should be, de- 
voted to study; whieli (meourages, as well as 
demonstrates, sueh methods in general as 
everyone may easily apply to his own particu- 
lar use. But for the Common Law, however, 
there are societies which have the outward 
show or pretense^ of Collegiate TusUtution, 
yet in reality nothing of that sort is now to 


he found in them; and ^yhcreas in inoro ancient 
times there wcn^ exercises used in the llall^ 
tliey were more for probation than for inslU 
iution; now ev(m those anj shrunk into more 
form, and that preserved only for conformity 
to rules, that goiithnnen by talc of appi^arances 
ill cxereiHes rather than by any sort of perfonn- 
anc(ss, iiiiglit be entitled to be called to the 
Bar/’ 

After the abdication of its teaching function 
the corporate bar left the students to their 
own devices. The"law<‘s of JOnglaiid " were 
not l augh I in the umvevsilles, and ilms the 
syHt(*m of an ofliee appn'iiticesblp grew up, 
tlui student b(?coming a pupil for two or ilircc 
years in the ehamlier.s of a conveyancer, 
eiiuity draftsman, or spi’cial pleader. The 
requirement of twelvii terms (three years) of 
iTsidence in the Inns of Court was satisfied 
by the eating of a certain number of dinners 
in the Hall. This was the state of legal edu- 
cation in England from the middle of the seven- 
teenth to nearly the middle of the ninotcenth 
century, when (in 18H2) the great Society of 
Attorneys and Solicitors was formed, for the 
purpose, among oljioi* things, of jirovidiiig for 
tlio education of its bi'uneh of the ju’ofession, 
and when (in I8'H)) the Ibmeliors of the four 
Inns of Couri eslnhlished IIks Council of Legal 
EdncalUm. 

The modern period of l(‘gal education in 
Eiiglniul eiuneides ] ire tty nearly with what may 
be called the s(?eond period in the (levelo]>ment 
of lh(? law school in the UiiiU'd States, dating 
from about lh<3 year 1800, Tliert^, as here, it 
was due not to an awakmiing of the univer- 
silic'H to a sense of their duty to the community, 
but to a conscious elTort of the profos.^iion to 
secure a bettor e(|uipinent for the discharge 
of its increasing responsibilities. It is true 
that the teaching of lOnglisli law was intro- 
duced at O.xford as far back us 176-1, wlien Sir 
William Black.stone delivered his famou.s lec- 
tuH's there; but the experinnmt attracted no 
profijssionul stud (mis, and exerted no direct 
influence on legal education. It was not until 
the movemeut iuaugm't\t(*(l by the. Incorpo- 
rated Law Society and the Council of Legal 
Education of the Inns of (-ourt had gained 
considerable inomenium that tin' universities 
awoke from tlioir Uitliargy and established what 
may be called .schools of law. These include, 
iicsides the vtmerable studies in tlie Bmnan law, 
upon which the child oiuphasi.s is still placed, 
cour.sos in general jurisprudeinre, English con- 
stitutional law and history, inU'rnatioiial law, 
and in the principal topics of Englisli law, 
Apparently these attract but few candid 
for the bar, ami the h^gal profession, as of old, 
pursues its own course. ’J'be charaetm* of the 
instruction jirovided by the latt(?r is^ largely 
(jetcn'inined l3y the time-honored divisioii of 
the professional field between the two disilnct 
orders of soUcitova and burrlstcra. The hon- 
orable societies which constitute the four Inns 
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(it Court arc gilds of barristers, and the educa- 
tion provided by them is confined to candi- 
dates for the bar in tlie rcslrieted Englisli 
souse of that term.^ It was to meet the demand 
for more systematic training for the negloetcd 
solicitor's clerk tluit the Incorporated Law 
Society (now the Law Society of tlio United 
Kingdom) has instituted examinations to tost 
the proficiency of students in the priiicii>les 
of law and procedure. Quite recently I ho 
society has also opened sotno courses of in- 
struction. Meanwhile in the Inns of Court the 
potential barrister may, if lie so desires, pursue 
courses of lectures in the whole field of English 
law as well as in Uomanlaw, jurisprudence, and 
international law. But ha is not required to 
do so, and it is reported tliat ho seldom docs. 
The new university foundations in London, 
and several of the provincial centers — Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield — 
have also set themselves, somewhat feebly 
ns yet, to the teaching of the law of the land. 
The looseness and lack of consistency of the 
scheme of legal education in England renders 
it a difficult task to describe it as a whole, or 
to ciuiractorizD it fairly. It seems as yet to 
bo without form^ and void. The two older 
universities are still out of the current of pro- 
fessional infliionec. Their emphasis is still on 
the law of tlio dead past rather than of the 
living ])rcsent,aiul they Inivo nob sought to es- 
tablish any relation between the two. Their 
courses in Englisli law are too general in char- 
acter to be of much use to the professional 
student, and it is doubtful if he would avail 
himself of them if they were ])orfcotly adapted 
to Jus purpose. The tradition ^ of the bar 
still strongly favors a ‘'practical” educa- 
tion, obtained principally in a law office, 
will) enough reading of tim standard text- 
books to oimble tho stiuhnit to pass the pre- 
scribed oxamimiiions. As it is of no particular 
advantage to him to attend law lectures, 
he i.s in general eon tent to do without them. 
It is reported that the total number of law 
stmlcnts registered in the univer.sititjs and the 
Inns of Court does not exceed 2000, a much 
smaller number than the Inns alone harbored 
in the sixteen tli century. The lectures in Iho 
Inns, like those in tlic universities, are for 
the most part of the didactic sort, often con- 
sisting of dictation. Tho “case method,” 
which is revolutionizing the teaching of law in 
America, is spoken of with re.spoei, but is no- 
where employed. It may be added that there 
is no uniform standard of prcliminmy education 
for law students, that the courses of insU'uc- 
tion are sliort, — not more than a year being 
devoted to tho English law in most schools, — 
and that, excepting in the older universities, 
the instruction is for the most part given by 
members of the active bar. The only "sys- 
tem ” that can be detected is tho system of 
oxaini nations. Tho.se arc substantially the 
same in all the universities, in the Inns of 


Court, and in the Law Society, and are said to 
bo of a rigorous character. 

It is apparent that nnich remains to be done 
to make the legal education of England 
tho efficient instrument of legal progress that 
the times demand. But we arc told that there 
is much ground for encourngeincnt; that the 
bar is awakening to tho need of reform, that 
the universities and Inns are feeling tlic in- 
fluence of the American roiifUBsancc oi the last 
two decades, and that a new Society of Public 
Teachers of Law in England and ^Yalcs has 
recently been formed to organize and push 
forward the work of legal education in the 
mother country of the common law. As Pro- 
fessor Ilazoltine of Cambridge says, " These 
are happy auguries for the future." 

The Continent of Europe. — The American 
law school has for move than fifty years held tho 
admiration of the profession in England, and 
has received unstinted praise from the leaders 
of that kindred bar — a fact which a compari- 
son between tho conditions of legal education 
in the two countries serves to explain. But 
no such acclaim comes from Continental jurists. 
For them the American system, even at its 
best, falls lamentably short of that ideal of 
sound scholarship which informs the legal edu- 
cation of the Continental countries of western 
Europe. As the inheritors of a tradition^ of 
world law. which was itself only the expression 
of natural law, a law written in the constitu- 
tion of man, the jurists of Europe cannot regard 
the study of any isolated legal system, however 
developed and complete in itself, as in any 
proper sense a scientific performance. To 
tho French or the German student, who re- 
gards his polity as only a fragment of a world 
order, tho self-contained^ self-satisfied attitude 
of the English and American lawyer seems nar- 
row and i)rovincial. It would be as reasonable, 
as scientific, to study the institution of the 
family without reference to the society of 
which it forms a part as to study the law of a 
given community without reference to tho 
general law. Ileiico tlie Continental student 
refuses to be impressed with our claim that by 
making the study of the cases the basis of legal 
instruction we have made our teaching of the 
law Scientific. He answers that a scientific 
method docs not of itself make a science. He 
insi.sts that the content of a subject of study 
is as important as the method of inve-stigation 
employed upon it, and that until we have, 
through a now birtli of scholarsliip, related our 
law to that of the rest of the civilized world, 
past and present, and to the ethical and social 
sciences, we .shall never have a legal education 
worthy of the name. 

This description of the conditions which 
have formed the ideal of legal scholarship on 
the Continent and iletcrmined the character 
of the legal education which there prevails 
])oint3 back of the universities to an order of 
ideas of which they arc in part the fruit and 
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in part the preservera. As Jus law was the of a general and fundamental character. The 
law of imperial Ronio^ the Continental lawyer, student is encouraged to avail liimstHf of the 
had there been no universities, could not have courses iu philosophy (in eluding ethics), iogie, 

failed to cotiecivc of the law that he was called economics, and sociology given under the aus- 
upon to administer as only a part of tlic general pices of the faculty of philosophy, and it is 
European law. The law student acquired a said that few of them neglect to do so. On the 
knowledge of Kia own law through the study eompictioii of Ida course the student is auh- 

of the Roman law. But hero the university jeeted to a rigorous examination covering all 

was a necessary instrumentality. The law to the work done by him. If he is a candidniefor 

be learned was not an indigenous common law. the doctor's decree, ho subndts a disser ta- 
ns in England, but a system handed d()wn ami tion on sonic topic in the law to which he lins 
“ received/' set forth in a language which only given special attention, 
the learned know, and expounded in writings Tiio course of “ theoretical ” instruction 
of groat erudition which only the learned couid here outlined is the same for all law students, 

interpret and expound. And thus, ns the but there is a further course of “ practical ” 

only depository of this learning and of tlic texts insiruetion wliich varies more or less according 

and other material on which it was based, the to the career which the referendar^ or graduate, 

university became the seat of legal instruction, intends to pursue. It will bo borne in mind 

Its instruction was arid enough at first — the that in Germany the law is studied not only ns 

scholastic interpretation of the inspired texts a preparation for legal praeticc, but for the 

and of the scarcely less inspired gloss which bench (there a separate profession) and for 

encrusted it. But with the Renaissance a new other branches of the public service. To eon- 

spirit entered into the teaching of law, as into fine our attention to the bcncli and bar, it nmy 

every other department of univcr.sity cduca- be sai<l that the candidate for the latter is rc- 

tion, and it was brondaned and enriched by tho quired to spend not less than four years, and 

study of philosophy and of general principles the candidate for the former from eight to nine 

of jurisprudence. But it was not until the years, in the service of tho state; as an ossmor 

nineteenth century that tho despised local law or assistant in the courts and in otlier Icpl 

on me io be accounted worthy of a pjaco in tho positions, always under supervision and in- 

univorsity curriculum, and not until tlie last struction. at the end of which tiino he again 

quarter of tho century that it was received as suiiinits liiinsolf to an cxaminati<m to test his 

of equal worth and dignity with the Roman law. fitness for the service for which he ofl'ors him- 

The new value which, under the reviving spirit self. Then and not until then is the systoinatic 

of nationalism, has been put on the local common legal education conqiletc. 

law in all continental countries and especially iu France. — The uniformity ^yhioh, combined 
Germany has contributed ]>owcrfully to this rc- with a wide range of freedom in the election ot 
suit. courses and instructors, cliaraclerizes the sys- 

Germany. — But tho European universities tern of university instruction in law in Gonnnny, 
arc not only tho recognized seals ot logai iearn- i.s lacking in \ho Vrciich universities. Tho 
ing; they are also, through their relations to system which there obtains is one of great 
the government, tho ofiicial gateways to tlio flexibility, adapting itself to that one of the half 
public acrvico. Through them and in no other dozen or more l)ranchcs of tho legal profession 
way is admittance gained to the bench, tho which the student proposes to enter. Never- 
bar, the high offices of state. This is pro- thelcss, as all but a comparatively small num- 
ominently true of the universities of Germany, ber pursue the complete course of study Icnd- 
which have long enjoyed the monopoly, and ing to the degree of licentiate in law {licence cn 
it is not too much to say that they have fairly droi7), the more restricted courses which ^ire- 
earned it, through tho combined practical and pare for the lower grades of the profession, 
scientific character of the education afforded (ayonds, notaries, and kuisaiers) may be iieg- 
by them. The student matriculates at tJie looted. The student who aspires to become 
university at the age of eighteen or nineteen on an avocat or magistrate, or, indeed, to enter 
tho completion of Jiis course in the secondary any of the higher grades of the public service, 
school (Gymnasium) . His studies, whicli cover matriculates at the university, as in Germany, 
tlio whole range of Gorman as well as Roman on the completion of his course in the lyck or 

law, include also intcvimtional law, the jihilos- secondary school. Ho ia a year or two younger 

ophy of law, comparative jurisprudence, general than tho German student, but is more serious- 
anti German legal history, and political science, minded and wastes little or no time in getting 
and can usually bo completed in three years, down to work. The character as well as the 

The instruction ia mainly by leoiuros, with scope of tho iiifitructioii imparted is well ex- 

little or no discussion, though these are sup- pressed in a paper on “ Tho Teaching of tho 
plemcnted by sominars and practica for tho Law in France,'’ read by Thomas Barclay of 
more advanced and ambitious students. The the Froiieh bar, before the American Bar As- 
Iccluies and other exercises are admittedly of sociation in 1890. The teaching of the pro- 
a thoroughly scientific character, involving fessors (of whom there nrc thirty eight in the 
at every stage tho consideration of principles law faculty of Paris), lie tells us, “ is distrib- 
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utcfl with a view to enable the studoiU to 
take the dcjsree of licence en droit at the tei' 
iiiinatiou of an ordinary three years' course of 
university study. There is an examination at 
the end of each year, and no sfcinlent fo)' the 
degreo of licence can outer for either of the three 
examinations out of their prescribed order, 

''Tiio subjects of the first year's study arc 
as follows: Homan law — the lectures on this 
subject etnbraco the whole of the legal insti- 
tutions of Romo, with a view to initiating the 
student irito the part which Jiistory plays in 
the devela[)meiit of law. liisfarf/ of P'raich 
civil and conatitutional law — here the idea is 
to awaken iii tho sfcud(?nt fclmt intere.st in tradi- 
tion, and at the same time that critical under- 
standing of laws by rcfcronco to their origin, 
wliiel) will bring h\m to respect their character 
without making him n slave to their form. 

** In the same order of ideas there is a course 
of lectures for the first year's student in Political 
Economy, trcatetl with regard to the current 
dovolojunent of legist alioiij on tlic assumption 
that he will be enabled to understand a law 
better if he sees the reason for it. Lastly is 
included about one tliinl of the contents of 
i\\Q Civil Code in whicli the lecturer endeavors 
again to explain wliy the law jg as it is, and, 
as far as possible, to connoet its provisions with 
the ethical basis upon wbich it rests, 

“ The sceoml year' a study includes a not her 
one third approximately of the matters treated 
in tho Civil Code. Tlio study of Roman law 
continues, but in this year it is treated with 
special reference to what contemporary French 
law has borrowed from it. In tJiis year also 
the student must attend lectures on criminal 
law, administrative law, and public intcri^ational 
law, 

** In the third year lie takes the remaining 
one third of the contents of the civil code, and 
cowinicrcinf law, 'private iniernalional law and 
civil procedure,** 

Though this university training, cubiiinating 
in tho licence en droit, is n necessary stage in 
tho evolution of the French lawyer, he is not 
entitlod to call himself an avocat or to practice 
as such in tho higher courts until he has also 
devoted tlu’ce years to ** assiduous attendance 
at tho hearings in court '' and has carried on 
practical work and discussions under the direc- 
tion of tho “Order of Advocates. “ 

Other Countries, — /I'hc^ legal instruction in 
ofclior continental univorsUies does not dilTor 
in important respects from that given in Ger- 
many and Franco. In some more attention 
is paid to the philosopliy of law and to general 
and coinparatlvo jurisprudence than in others, 
and in the universities of Austria and Italy to 
economic history and theory, to social Icgisla^ 
lion or to ecclesiastical law, but the spirit which 
animato.s them is everywhere tlic same. Law 
is treated as a branch of social science, having 
its roots in ethics and in the history of civiliza- 
tion, and accordingly as a true university 


discipline to he studied in the spirit of scholar- 
ship and science. Tho only conspicuous defect 
in the continental sclicme of legal education 
is its complete neglect of that great system of 
the common Jaw wbich divides the Jiegemouy 
of the western world with the Roman law. 

G. W, K. 
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LAW, WILLIAM (1086-1781). — English 
divine ami mystic; bom near Stamford in 
Northamptonshire. Ho graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1705, and was ordained in 1711. 
Owing to his Jacobite views, he was deprived 
of his degrees in 1713. As a uon-juror he was 
excluded from preferments in the Church. 
Law was a prolific writer in the field of theology^ 
and for one work, Cftrish’an Perfection, he re- 
ceived a gift of £1000, with which he founded 
a school for girls at King's Cliffe. In 1745, 
through the lielp of the widow of one of hia 
admirers and a friend, he foimdcd a school for 
boys and almshouses at King's CliiTc, Law 
and hia two friends lived as nearly as possible 
according to the principles laid down in his 
most important work, A Serious Call to a 
Devoxtt a^ul Holy Life (1728). Hero he devotes 
some chapters to education, and attacks the 
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prevailing system as tending to pride, vain- 
glory, ami The only hnsis ot ctlu- 

cation is Christianity; hence hiiinility and 
meekness arc its ends. The inetliod uocord- 
ingly ahoulti be tlie study of Iho experiences of 
men who have led Christian lives. In tlie same 
way girls hIiouIcI not be trained up to value 
nothing but personal beauty; rather should 
they learn to live lor their own Bakes and the 
ser\'icfi of God. And it was along these lines 
that the Rulefi to be obaerved by (firls at the 
King’s Cliffo Scliool were drawn up. While 
Law's works have been neglected, his influcnco 
may be measured by the \vork of the Wesley.s, 
WhitofielcL and other evangelical leaders who 
frequently visited him. 
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LAWN tennis. — This game _ is very 
modern in Us present form, though it had its 
prototypes in comparnlively distant ages. 
There are records showing that crude games 
of the lawn tennis typo were played in Italy 
and in France several Jumdreds of years ago. 
One of tUcao crude games, la longue pautne 
of tlie French, was carried to England, and wns 
probably the forerun nor of modern lawn tennis. 
In 1874 Major Wingfield introduced a gaino 
under the name of sphairislike, which wns 
gradually modified and the name changed to 
lawn tcnni.s, and in 1877 dofinito rules were 
(Ivawii up and tim htst championship contest 
liekl, Since 1877 lawn tennis hau spread 
throughout England, the British colonies, 
America, France, -- everywhere, in fact, whore 
two or three Englishmen are gathered together. 

The reason^ for the great popularity of this 
game arc many. It requires Imt a small piece 
of level ground; _ it is adapted to hotli sexes, 
all ages, and various degrees of strength; it is 
intensely interesting; it may be played by two. 
three, or four poasons; and, like croquet and 
golf, it is a distinctly social game. One of the 
most dilficult problems in physical education 
is to teach students in our schools and colleges 
forms of exercise which may bo kept up after 
graduation. Lawn tennis fulfills tliia condition 
in a larger measure than any other game or 
sport, The popularity of lawn tennis is atte.stcd 
by the fact that it is the most widespread game 
in the colleges and secondary schools of tlio 
United States; 07, G pev cent of the eollcgca 
have from one to fifty-two tennis courts. 

A tennis court may be laid out on a smooth 
lawn or a surface of clay and gravel. The 
dimensions for n single court (for two playcr.s) 
are 27 by 78 feet; a tloiililo court (for ilireo 
or four playons) is 36 by 78 feet. It i.s !iecc8.sary 
to have nt \east ^ ieet c\ear dti each side and 
20 feet at each end. The directions for laying 
out tcnni.s courts, the rules of the game, and 


other kinds of information concerning the con- 
duct of touvmmcuis, etc., arc desevibed in 
detail in the Lawn Tennis Guide, ])iibli.shcd 
an nn ally (Boston, Ma.Hs). 

G, L. M. 
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LAWRENCE COLLEGE, APPLETON. 
WIS. — A coeducational institution founded 
in IMH as an aeiideiiiy. with the title Lawrence 
Tnslitiitc, III 1810 Inc title was eliangecl to 
Lawrence University, and in 1908 to Lawrence 
College. Collegiate music, expression, and art 
departments are maintained. The entrance 
requirenumts arc fifteen units. The college 
olTers a four-j^ar course^ leading (.0 tlio degree 
of A.B. A pre-engineering cour.se fitting stii- 
deuttt to continue a professioiuil course at the 
University of Wisconsin is also olfcred. There 
is a faculty of forty-three monibcrs. The 
onroUmout of students in 1011-1912 wns 450 in 
the college. 

LAWS, SCHOOL. — Seo Legislation, 
Educational; School I/AWS and Decisions. 

LEACH, DANIEL <1800-1891). — School 
super! ntciulc lit and textbook author; born at 
Bridgewater, Mas.B. Ho received his Hccondary 
school traming at the Bvulgowatcr Academy, 
anti wan graduated from Brown University m 
1830. For several years he tauglit in the public 
schools. For ton years (1838-1848) he was 
principal of the Classical High School at 
Roxbury (Boston)* From 1848 to 1856 he 
was one of tho agents (supervisors) of tho 
State Board of Education of Mnssachusetts; 
and from 1855 to 1884 he wn.s city superin- 
tendent of tho schools of Providence, R.I. 
He ^vas active in the educational associations 
of New England, and wns a frequent contributor 
to educational journals. ^ He published three 
textbooks — an arithmetic, xi spelling book, 
and a geography. W. S. M. 


LEANDER CLARK COLLEGE, TOLEDO, 
lA. — A coeducational institution founded in 
1856 under tho auspices of tho United Bretliren 
Cluirch at Shucyvilic and moved to its present 
location 1881, It maintains an academy, 
college of liberal arts, Icachera’ course, music, 
business, elocution, and fino arts courses. 
The entrance requirements aro about fourteen 
units. The college confers the A.B., A.M,, and 
M.»S., the two latter on completion of a year’s 
residence and the presentation of a the.si,s. In 
IDlO-lDlt the onrohment wns 21^ student. s, ol 
which 78 were in tlie college. Tho faculty 
consists of eighteen members. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. — Soe Ac.\demiks; 
Tnstitut db France; Scientific Societies; 
Germany, Education in; and articles on 
other natioiml systems. 

LEARNING. — Tho process whereby ex- 
periences fire j^ained which funclion clTcctively 
in meeting new situations. Tins process may 
take many different forms, and what is popu- 
larly called learning is usually a complex proce.ss 
involving many of these forms. All learning 
lircsupposos on tlic jiart oI Uk> Jeanier a stock 
of iiiiittte dispositions and instiiietive tciidencie.s 
which are the fouiulalion for all acquired 
responsc-s. 

The 8im)de.st tyjic of learning is tho forma- 
tion and development of perceptual proces.scs, 
Tho stimulation of the sense organs is both 
logically and genetically the beginning of the 
learning process. Such .stimulation leads to 
tho orgamiiatioii of perceptual experiences, 
The importance of building upon such a con- 
crelo foundation has been frequently em- 
phasized in educational theories, but there is 
always a tendency to fall back upon the sym- 
bolic and formal without a sufficient concrete 
perceptual basis. True perecptual develop- 
ment demands much more than mere pres- 
entation of the objects of tho external world 
to tho pupil. It cannot be taken for granted 
that children will recognize the true character 
of objects tluis presented, Perceptual dcvolop- 
moiit demands tho careful anaJ3^sis of objects 
into their elements through observation and 
the fusion of tliaso eleiuenls into new wholes. 

The second type of learning is Die acquisition 
of bodily habits, which frequently goes forward 
in connection with the progress of perceptual 
icaniing just mentioned. Habits may arise 
directly from instincts, in which ease there is 
little, if any, of the learning processes involved. 
They may also arise hy the method known as 
that of “ trial and success.” This mcthocl of 
learning is typical of both man and the low'cr 
animals. An unusual situation, or one for 
which no organized response is already present, 
calls forth diffuse movements, some of which 
arc accidentally Buccc8.sful niu{ tend, therefore, 
to be repeated, while the unsuccessful move- 
ments are gradually eliminated and an habitual 
mode of responso established. The older 
education neglected this aspect of the learning 
process, which is emphasized in the modern 
subjects of manual training, drawing, etc. 

Tho acquisition of lungimgo, written and 
spoken, is tho most important of all human 
habits, because of its connection with the third 
type of learning, which belongs essentially 
to man, namely, the acquisition of jrower of 
response through tho medium of ideas. Ideas 
are ti’ansmitted by means of language and re- 
tained by moans of memory; hence, the popular 
use of the term "learning’* as equivalent to 
memorizing. 

In the work of the schoolroom most of these 


forms of learning arc coml)inod. The process 
of learning to read, for oxainple, involves the 
liorceptiuil rccngiiiiioii of woixls and sente iiee.s, 
the motor response.^ of cyo and voice, and, if 
tho reading i.s' twl merely nieohanieal, tho ac- 
quisition of ideas. E. XL C. 

RoferencGB : — 

CoLvm. S. S. The Learning Proccaa. (New York, 

mil.) 

Judd, C. IT. Qenetic Psi/chotagy for Teachem, pp. 

lilfl (Now York. nmJI.) 

KniKeATJiieK, IC. A, Genetic Psycholoyjij, j>j>, 280-31)8, 

(New York, 1000.) 

SwriT, IC. J. in the i^Iaking, pp, 108-218. (New 

York, 1000.) 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE. — By this is meant 
leaves of absence for a term, or year, granted to 
teachers, for good reasons and frequently on 
partial pay, their po.sitions being held for them 
until their return. Sucl) leaves of absence are 
common in the larger uniYersitie.s, where the 
sabliaticnl leave is a wcll-c.stabllshed institution. 
Ill such institutions the teacher is allowed to 
.spend each seventh year in absence on one lialf, 
two thirds, three fourths, and sometimes on 
full pay. In a few of our larger institutions 
the half-sal)balical is also allowed, a Imlf-year 
on partial pay being allowed after each three 
years of service. In the smaller collcge.s and 
iu tho state normal schools such leaves on pay 
are seldom granted, and, when granted, arc 
more frequently granted for long and meri- 
torious service tlmii as a regular privilege for 
all. As tho salary of the instructors in such 
institutions is usually so small that they can- 
not afford to take vacations at their own ex- 
pense, such leaves of absence for study are 
seldom taken except by young instructors 
who are trying to couipietc their studic.s for a 
uuiversitj^ degree. The result is that the.nc in- 
stitutions suffer because their instructors lack 
contact witii men in their own lines in other 
and in larger inalitutions. The summer ses- 
sion of the larger universities, however, i« doing 
much to remedy this defect. 

In the puidic schools such leaves of ah.scnco 
for study and travel are confined entirely to a 
few largo cities. Many cities arc so far neglect- 
ful of their own interests that they refuse to 
grant leaves of absence (o their own (eacJiers, 
even w'hcn tlicy are willing to travel and st\i(ly 
at their ow'n expense. In a few cities, such as 
Boston and Rochester, the plan of granting 
to teachers a year off from time to time for 
purposes of travel and study has l)ecn adopted; 
but the numbor of sucli cities is aa yet ^Try 
small. Both Boston and Rocho.stcr ])rovide 
for vacations for purpo.ses of travel and study 
after seven years of service, on lialf pay, and 
Boston has provided further for years of rest on 
full pay for long and meritorious service. A 
fo^v other cities, ns for example Omaha, have 
adopted the plan of granting leaves of absence 
for study to those teachers who are willing to 
take them at their own expense, and, in lieu of 
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(vny pay while ahsent, srantiiiR salary iiierease.s 
on the basis of such atinly on the roturn of 
the tcnehei'H to the Hchool system. Probalily 
few tilings would be of greater value to t(*a(ilii!r.s 
in the eiementury schools of our eitii's than an 
occasional year off on partial pay lov purpose.s of 
travel or study, atid the extension of the plan 
of sabbatical leaves is one of miieli iinporlanco. 
Certaini}' leaves of absence witUiM pay for any 
worthy educational purpose ought to bo granted 
cheerfully by Hoards of Kilu cation. 


LEAVING CERTIFICATE. — A form of 
certificate granted to pupils in elementary or 
sccomlavy schools, cavvying with it certiuii 
privileges. In elementary schools such cert in- 
cates indicate tluit the jnipils have coinphded 
certain required work, ycar.s, or courses, or 
liave iiecn in regular atlemlaiiec for t\ certain 
time, ami arc usually used as permits to go out 
to work. Such a eertifioatc has been in exist- 
ence in France for thirty years, where it i.s 
given, on the basis of a public exuinimition, to 
those pupils who have eompleted ilie primary 
school conr.se and have reached tJmn uni mum 
age of eleven years. The exam i nation covers 
only the subjects studied in the elementary 
schools Up to the completion of Uic eonrs moyeu^ 
and the cortifientes awarded {ci'HiftcfU dVba/cs 
dUmentairc) arc much esteemed by French 
clnidren and parents, and are almost a prn- 
reciidsite for employment of any_ kiml. An- 
other certificate marking the attain ment of a 
somewhat higher stage is the ccrlifmt tV^lude 
primaire supdrieure. (tjec Fiianok, hh)U(?A- 
TION IN.) 

In England local nulboniies may frame by- 
laws regulating the total or partial exemption 
of pupils from .school attemlanec, and in addi- 
tion may insist that such pupils obudn from 
an Inspector of tlm Hoard of Education a 
certificate of proficiency to tiie effect that a 
candidate has attaincil the standard of the 
grade which he should have reacUed by age. 
No certificate ia granted below the fourth 
standard or grade. The whole inaiter is now 
under consideration of the authorities. 

In tlie United States there is no certificate 
as such, though the elementary school, or gram- 
mar school diploma, granted id most every- 
where, is ill effect a somewhat similar certificate, 
but much less highly esteemed by both pupils 
and employers than is the case in France. 
Diplomas of graduation are conunonly granted 
to those who complete the eighth grade (in 
some cases still the ninth) of city schools, anil 
generally the ninth grade (though frequently 
the eighth, and, in some parts of the 8outh, the 
sixth) in rural schools. In most cases diplomas 
signed by the city or county superintendent 
of schools, or the county board of education, 
aro issued to the graduates, and graduating 
exercises of a somewhat formal character are 
very frequently held. To many this marks 


the coinjdeiioii of their selinol course, and the 
diploma thus becomes for thmn a leaving certifi^ 
cate. The iliplnnm has an academic value 
abno-st entirely, and i.s of use to the tiupil only 
in ease he or she de.sire.s to enter a higli schuol. 
In itself it is .seldom ro<iuired or askeil for as a 
prerequisite to employ immt, and no such im- 
pm tance is as yet rdaeial on ila pos-session ns is 
the case \n Franee, 

Ho far as halving certifiiuilcs aro granted, 
they partake of tlie nature of work cortifientes) 
or age aud scluioUug cevtUicuU's. T'hvHc are 
granted in aliinwl all slates where a child- 
Inlior law is striclly enforced, and they tlius hc- 
eoinea prereijuisite f(»r enqdoyment in the case 
of young pevHonH, A conUiKm form in i\ 
cerlifieute from tlie seliool authorities, stating 
the pupil's age, and certifying t hat he is entitled 
to employment at certain kinds of labor and 
for certain hours. Pupils from fourteen to 
sixteen are commonly i‘(?quircd to hold such 
permits, and all illiterate miiicjrs, over sixteen, 
in some state's must present evidence of at- 
Unulaneo at evening schools to be eiiiitled to 
enijiloymont in the day lime. These eerlifi- 
cate.v mn.s't he kept on /ilo by employer, 
and exhibited, on reipiest, to atteiulaiice 
officers and labor iiispeetors, Atassaidiusetts 
presents tin e.xeellent example of the enipluy- 
mont of this kind of a leaving eertifiealo. Two 
other foniiH of siieh pennils, Or certificates, are 
connnoidy gninleil. One is a poniiit to school 
chitdri'n, usually lietwoeii tho ages of twelve 
and fourteen only, j^ranted by the school au- 
thorities or the juvenile court judge, on evitlenee 
of parental need for the labor of tlio eliihlrcn, 
permitting them to engage in certain forms of 
light labor during corluin Hpeeilied hours. 
Haiigcs are soiiiotimcs uscti, in the ease of 
the? New York City newsboys. The olhor form 
of labor permit or eertifieate ia that perinitting 
children wlio have been in regular attendance 
at schoid (luring the preceding year to engage 
in certain forms of lalior during the sumnicr 
or other vaealum. ^ Hue-U pcnviiU state Uui age, 
dcfnie the time limits of the vacation, luid 
specify the kind of labor permitted, (geo 
Cmim Labou; EwanAND, Education in; 
Fuance, Education in; Pa tit Time So no on 
Attendance.) 

Leaving certificates from secondary schools 
aro usually granted to Candida I cs who have 
reached at least the age of six teen and liave 
attained a certain atandurd in secondary 
scl I ool subjects. Most frequently sucli certifi- 
cates «er\T to exempt tlicir holders from otlier 
examiuationH required for oiitrauctj into the 
univei'sities, or certain proL^ssious, e.g. in 
England, accounting, medicine, architecture, 
etc. School leaving ccrli Pica ton may he granted 
by the Stale, as in Germany and France, or by 
universities, ns in England and America, In 
Germany there nre two types of leaving certifi- 
cates, the ICinjfihrigenschcin, or certificate for 
admission to one year of military service, 
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granted at tho ond of a six-year course in a 
secondary scliool, and tho AbUitrienletipriifwig 
(</.y.)j granted at tho end of a full nine-year 
course. In Franco tho leaving certificate is 
the Iktccalanrdai (q^v.). In England there arc 
numerous examining bodies which grant such 
certHicatGs; tho most prominent are the Oxford 
anil Cambridge Joint Foard, the Joint Matricu- 
iaiion Board of the Northern UnWevsities, 
the University of London, and the College of 
Preceptors. Each university also conclucls its 
own matriculation examinations and system 
of Hcliool inspection, and in many eases the 
cei'tUicates granted are ciiui vale lit to leaving 
certificates. The tendency to establish some 
system of intorrccogiiition of certificates is 
at present being consideroil under the Board 
of Education, but there is not much likelihood 
that any general, state- wi<le certificate, con- 
ducted by tho central board, will bo intro- 
duced. (Sec England, Board of Education, 
Consultative Coininittoe, Proposals for a Sys- 
tem of School CciiificateSy London, 1904 ; and 
Report Oil Exaniiiiatioiis in Sccomlary Schools, 
11)11,) In America school leaving certificates 
arc found commonly in the Middle West and 
tlio West, along with the general system of 
accrediting scliools. 

Sec AeojiEDiTKD Schools; England, Edu- 
cation in; Examinations; Fuancb, Edu- 
cation in; Okhmany, Education in; and 
oilier national systems. 

LEAVING SCHOOL. — See CoMruLsouY 

A'n'KNDANCR; llE'l’AUnATlON AND ELIMINATION 

OP PuiHi.s; Lkaving Ceutificatrs. 

LEBANON UNIVERSITY, LEBANpN, 
OHIO. — A coeducational ins tiUltiou ovgauiml 
ill 1855 as the Southwestern Normal School. 
The jiresent title was at! opted in 1907, and in 
1908 i>y an act of ihe Ohio legislature tho 
university became a part of the city school 
system, supported by city tax. Colleges of 
liberal arts, of business methods, fine arts, a 
college for teaeher.s, a school for agriculture, 
suniiner school, jirepuratory scliool, and a uni- 
versity exl(*nsinn department arc maintained. 
More tlum 4000 sluclniUs have received a part 
of their education in this institution. 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, ANN-« 
VILLE, PA, — A coeducational institution es- 
tablished in 1800 uiulev the auspices of the 
United Brethren Church. Academic, college, 
musio, and art d(i|)artmc?nls are maintained. 
The entrance recinirenn'iits arc fifteen units. 
Classical, chemical-biological, mathematical- 
physical, historical-political, and modern lan- 
guage courses are ofYcred, Icailing to the degree 
A.!l. Of 232 .students enrolled in 1910-1911, 
119 wore in tho college department, Tlie 
faculty numbcr.s twenty-one members. 


LECONTE. JOSEPH (1832-1901). — Scien^ 
tist, university professor, and textbook author; 
educated at the Univoraity of Georgia, the 
New York Medical College, and the Lawrence 
Scientific School of Harvard. He was pro- 
fessor in the University of South Carolina 
(1850-1869) and the University of California 
(1869-1901). He assisted Professor Louis 
Agassiz (g.D.) on his scientific expedition to tho 
coast of Florida. Ho was the author of Ele- 
ments of Geology (1878). Compend of Geology 
(1884), Comparative Physiology (1900), and 
of one hundred and fifty scientific and phil- 
osoplueal papers, W. S. M. 

LECTURE METHOD. — Any use of ex- 
tended, formal discourse for tlic presentation 
of knowledge to students may be included 
under the lecture method. It has its largest 
value and its widest use among mature students 
and in those subjects where an objective 
method cannot be readily utilized. Hence its 
wide use in colleges and universities, where 
almost all fields, save those of rmgui.sties and 
the natural and applied sciences, employ it 
as the dominant method of instruction. The 
lecture method is only slightly used in the 
liigh school, and not at all in the elementary 
sciiool, save in the highly amended form of 
short and intermittent talks. Us restricted 
use in the lower schools is due to the obvious 
limitations of the method. The instructor 
ha.s no way of knowing as he proceeds that each 
point and its relation is mastered, and tho stu- 
dent himself is not given tho omiortuuity for 
inleiTuplion in case of failure or doubt in grasp- 
ing the argument, which would be the case 
where the method of discussion is utilized. 
The response of students in the lecture room 
is receptive rather lliaii active, and the impres- 
sions, being given by vcrlml moans with little 
or no chance for ol)jcctive or other visual 
demonstration, arc likely to bo abstract and 
verbal, if not actually liazy, H. S. 

See Infoiimation Talks ; also the section 
on method in the articles on the various aca- 
demic subjects. 

LECTURE SYSTEMS. — The provision of 
lectures for tho publifi has become widely 
vanVvfied and has aasumed many forms. Tho 
system of free public lectures maintained^ by 
school authorities, now one of the most wide- 
spread, at any rate in the United States, is of 
recent origin, and was inaugurated in New York 
in 1889. Free lectures had been provided by 
the American Mii.seum of Natural History in 
1884, but only for teachers. Tlie total number 
of lectures given in 1909-1910 was 1654 
(lileraturo, history, sociology, art, 854; 
general and aiipUed science, 318; descriptive 
geograi)hy, 301; Italian, Yiddish, and German, 
91). Those wore attonded by 959,982 persons, 
while 134 local superintendents and 56 stcrc- 
opticon operators \ycrc employed. The 
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system m\s n(lo])t(!a by imixy largo citicSj 
e.g. Boston (IS‘J0), Philadolphia (ISOS), 
Chicago (1897), Newark, Cincinnati, Roelicstor, 
and many otlmrs. Crunoraliy Iho lootntos 
originated from the activity of chibs or asso- 
ciations, c,g. at Boston tlirongh t}u3 Twontlntli 
Century CUiii ami the I Ionic ami School 
Association, and at Philadcl|ihia through the 
Homo and School League, whiuti worked in 
connection with school aulhorititjs, providing 
lectures and receiving the use of sidiool build- 
ings, Tliis pimsc of the subicct will be treated 
luulcf the SenuOL as a Social Cjjntkii. U is 
aUo in couucotiau wUU the Haliuol tiial some 
city systemfi and private schools have insti- 
tuted specinl lecture courses to wliieh tho 
parents of scholars arc invited, and which are 
afterwards discussod by parents ami teachers. 
(See pAUBS'rs asi> Bunoohn.) Another Sovm 
of this activity is found in connection with 
museums iti vvlncli poi>ular seiontific lectures 
arc given in connection witli tho exhiliils, 
(See Botany; Luiuaiuks; Muskums.) In ad- 
dllion to those sy.stems of free public lectures, 
numerous clubs ami associations have jirovidctl 
ajul continue to provide soini-public lectures 
and courses. Of these tiio (diief may bo iiien- 
tioned^and willbe found treated under .sopnrato 
hernia: Chautauqua; OoN<;f)ao Hciiooi, nii- 
PlULOSOimV AND LnilUATUtlK; CoiiVKUATlVR 
Holidays Association; Lyckum; Mechan- 
ics Institute.s; Y.M.C.A, Of a mon? formal 
eharactev, and dlfCerlug from public^ leeAui'o 
sy.stems in l)eing .Sjnfdalized and technical, ainl 
in most cas(js cotisisting of courstjs of lectures, 
arc those comliicied for the training of tifacbers 
in service (see Institutks; 'rKAc?itKUs, Tiiain- 
INO or); for the ininrovcmient of agricuUure, 
conducted by agricultural imards ami univer- 
sity departnienls of agriculture (see Auhicul- 
TuuAL Education); for furtlior education of 
adults conduct ed l)y private organizations, 
public school aulhoriiies, and uni v(U'ai lies, seo 
Adult Education; Univeusity Extension; 
Wo mu N (I Men's (!ol leges; Woricehs' EdU- 
UATI C) N a L AsSOUI ATI ON, 

LEE, ROBERT EDWARD, General Lee's 
work us an educator only is here consiciercNl. 
Born in West morcfaiul County, Virginia, 1807, 
Lee graduated from the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy \u 1829, with the very wnwsiiul honor of i\ 
perfect reeovtL HubscQueutly (1852-180^) hti 
served most ably ns superintemlent there, 
gaining an experience u.sefnl in Ins later edu- 
ealiou.'d work. At the close of tlio C’ivil War, 
Lee ivas the idol of ih(3 Bouth, and the most 
vespected in the North of tdl who had been 
eormected with the (.Jonfeih'vucy. Bereft of his 
profession, lirokcn in fortune, lie nevertheless 
declined the offer of an inde|>endeni estate in 
England, and refused likewise to lentl lii,s jinmo 
to reuwinorative fuiauml eutcvpviscs. Tho 
very esteem in wliich he was held fixed in him 
the determination to contribulo personally to 
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tho rcliaiiilitation <»f the South. Witli neither 
inelinalioii nor aptitude for stutesmunsliip, ho 
selected the fielcl of education as the ono in 
wliieh he could render his i>esl service, Feoliag 
lhat ho belonged tb the whole Soviili, lie vefiiscd 
tlm headship of it donominationul college. 
Fearing political entaugleineiits, he declined 
overtures from tho state univi’rsity of Virginia, 
luslead he nccepbul (Sejileiniier, l805) iho 
pre.sidoncy of Wasliiiigiou (hdlogc; (now Wash- 
ington ami Lee Ihdvmsitv# r/.a.). Tins iiinii- 
tut ion hud been mu I owed by Wasliingtoii; but 
the di.sasters of the lute war luul scaltered its 
funds, while u hostile army bad di^stroyed Ug 
cQuipincnt nml all l)ut wrecked iis buildings. 
To tho upbuilding of this college as a social 
agency Leo gave tlio remainder of lus life. IBs 
geu(3ral policy was to mako the college course 
** pvacticul” lu order to meet tiic pressiug needa 
of tlie devastalcil section, Dopartmeiitg of 
eiigine<3ring and "applied eheinistry 'Mvero in- 
troduceil, and a Hcliool of coinnicrcc plnnncd, 
To render these newer course, s more ncce.ssible, 
the uniform curncidum gave way lo the elec- 
tive system. The success of tlie new president 
wag in all resjjccts iireeminent. In the words 
of one of his colleagues, " he foinui the college 
iracliciidly bankrupt, disorganized, desortccl; 

10 left it rich, .strong, and crowded with stu- 
dcnls , * , lie guvis it organization^ unity, 
energy, and j>racticid success." The mfluonco 
of his’iicr.sonnlity on tho student body was not 
the least of liis succe.Hses, 

Upon Lee's (Icatli (Oct. 1 2, 1870) the college. 
fci‘liug itself justly entitled to tluj honor, had 
its imiiic changed to Washington and Lee 
University (r/.u.) W. IL K. 

Ttelefonces: — 

JoNKH, J. W, Pcritonal licmint sconces of den, Robert 
IC, Lee. (Now York. 1874.) 

Pace, *1'. N, Hobertf Lee : Man and tioliiicr, (New 
Ycjrk, VJV2.) 

LEEDS, UNIVERSITY OF, LEEDS, ENG. 

One of tile recentjy fouiuicd JiugliHli uiuver- 
sitics. The univer.sity had Us origin in tho 
Yorkshire Colloge, which was formed in 1884 
by the amalgainatiou of the I^eeds School of 
Medicine (lcS3l) and a college of scienco (187(1). 
From 1887 to 1903 tlic college ivas a eonstitiient 
part of ilic Victoria University, together with 
O^Ycna CoBcgo, Manchester, and University 
College, Liverpool; and venuviued such afUw 
the Inst body obtained a univer.sity charter. 
In 1904 Yorkshire College obtained a charter 
ami became act of Purl iam cut tlio Univer- 
sity of Leeds, witli all (ho usiml power anper- 
ttviuing U) such iv body, " to do all svich Uvmga 
as may be rccjuisito, ... to cultivnlo and pro- 
niol(5 arts, science, nml learning." Tho govern- 
ing liody consists of the Court, which js formed 
by the Chancellor,^ Rro-Chancollor, Vicc-Clmii- 
ceilov, and Pro-Yiee-C/bnnceUor, and repre- 
sentatives of the universities and schools, of 
local councils, of benefactors, of tho Crown, 
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and others. Tho Council is the executive 
body, and the Senate has the j^oneral roguiatioii 
of academic work. The university is main- 
taijicd by endowments, donations from di^ 
forcufc sources, government i^rants, gran Is from 
city and county councils m the llidijigs of 
Yorkshire, luul student fees, Tim Cloth- 
workers’ Company of London gives an annual 
subsidy of £4000, and has provided buildings 
for instruction in dyeing, textiles, and tinctorial 
chemistry, while the Skinners’ Company sup- 
ports a department for i/ist ruction in subjects 
appertaining to the leather indiustrie.s. Work 
is oO’ered in departments of arts, commerce, 
law, science and technology, medicine, and 
dental surgery. With the university are 
aililiatcd the lluddershcld Technical College, 
and tlic CoHcgo of the Resurrection, Mirficid. 
Evening classes and extension courses are 
given. Witli tho aid of the county eoiuieil of 
the North, East, and West Hidings the univer- 
sity conducts agricuUunil courses and experi- 
ments, and sciuls lecturers and dairying instruc- 
tors to various local coulors. While the general 
cultural work is strong, tho applied sciences 
receive especial attention. Classes and labora- 
tories arc open to men and women on the same 
terms. The university is not residential, but 
facilities arc afforded for the accommodation 
of students, who, however, arc drawn in tho 
majority from a radius of thirty miles of the 
city. As in the ease of the other univovsitica 
recently cataldislied, considerable progress has 
been made espoeiaily in adaptation to local 
needs and interests. Professor Michael E. 
Sadler was appointed Vicc-Chancollor of the 
university in October, 1911. The euroilment 
in 1911-1012 was 901, with a teaching staff 
of 152. 

Reference ; — 

EagliUaJ, JionnJ of ICtlurnlion. lieporta /rt>?n Vniverai- 
tm<md Vnheraily CoUeoea. (Lomloii, lOH.) 

LEFT-HANDED NESS. — See Amdidexteii- 
ITY. 

legal education, — See Law, Educa- 
tion von THE. 

legal rights of children, — See 

Child 1100 1), Legislation for tub Conseeiva- 
TioN AND Protection op. 

legislation, educational. - See 

Commissions, Educational, Recent Ameri- 
can; School Laws and Deci ions. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLE- 
HEM, PA. — I'^ouiided in 1805 ns a result of tho 
gifts ami bequest of Judge Packer, amounting to 
82,009,000. 'riio aim of tlic univer.sity is to 
provide technical, literary, and scientific prc)!- 
aratiou for the type of work demanded by the 
resources of the region. The institution is 
ivell with large laboratoric.? to give 
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instruction in civil, mcclinnical, metallurgical, 
mining, electrical, and clicinieal engineering, 
and in electro- metallurgy, chemiriliy, and 
collateral studies. Tho entrance requirements 
arc fourteen units. The university confers 
tile tiegrecs of A.B. ami 13. S. and the various 
degrees in engineering. A special course is 
also provided for tcaolicrs, a psychological 
laboratory and a practice school being niain- 
taiued. In 1910^1911 the number of students 
enrolled was 655, The faculty consists of sev- 
enty-three members. 

LEHR- UND LERNFREIHEIT. — Sec 
Freedom, Academic, 

LEIBNITZ, GOTTFRIED WILHELM, 
FREIHERR VON (1640-1710). — One of the 
two or three most universal minds in modern 
history; contributed new ideas and projects 
of fundamental reform to nearly all the larger 
provinces of iiupiiry and practice, education 
among them. Ilm place in educational history 
Is scarcely compuralile to that which he holds 
in mathemaiics (as the inventor, sinmltaiicously 
with Newton, of tho calculus), in logic, in 
metaphysics (theory of monad.s), and in 
rational theology (as the chief roprcRentativc 
of tho ciglitccnth-ecntury tyj)c of optimism). 
Ills father, professor of otlfics and law at 
Leipzig, dying early, the boy was largc4y 
sclMauglit; by omiiivomus reading in lus 
father’s li))rary, he declares that he learned far 
more than at .school. His studicH met the 
opposition of his Bchoolmaster, who, finding him 
reading Livy in T.atin for pleasure, omleavored 
to arrest this preinatiirc ” orudUion, and to 
restrict his pupil to Hie catechism ami the 
Pfi.'fiibiduiR of Comenius. This experience 
loft its iinpres.s upon Leibnitz’s educational 
theory; he was always strongly convinced ol 
the folly of treating all children hy the same 
rules and of the danger of quenching I lie 
chilli’s natural iiitelleclual curiiwity l)y task- 
work. Leibnitz received his baccalaureate at 
tlic Univeisily of Leipzig at seventeen; next 
studied matheinatic.s at Jena; and took his 
doctorate in law at Alldorf in 1666. A deci- 
sive epoch in his inlelhiclutd development ^Yas 
a rcsidenco in Paris, 1672-1670, interrupted by 
travel in ICnglaml; at this lime lie came into 
contact witli the full stream of new' ideas in 
philosophy, luntlnunatics, and the natural 
sciences. During part of the saino period, he 
had his one experience in practical jicdagogy, 
acting as tutor to the sixtceu-year-oiil sun of 
his former patron, tho Baron von Boynelnrg; 
tho Hubsequeni ('areer of tlie juipil was not dis- 
credilable lo the teacher. In 1670 Leibnitz 
took the post of councillor and librarian to the 
Duke of Hannover ( Bruns wick-LiiiU'burg); in 
this service, save for Severn I extensive jour- 
nies, he continued till his death, forty yeiirs 
later. His mauifold scientific interests and 
ills cadiess ingoiiious plans for the advance- 
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niciit of civi!i 5 ?ation — which ranged from a of it adapted to^ tho training of tim rational 
Hcliemc of com promise by which ho hoped to re- animal. At all its levels “ linbituatiou de* 
uiute PcQtcatanta and Catholics, to the iiivon- pends chiefly upon two factors: the frcc\ucmy 
tion of a calculating machine — involved him OmtHUudo) of the impressions made by the 
i]i a voluminous corresnoiulcncc with over a iimciiee acts, and their intensity {magnitudo). 
thousand persona, including most of the impor- In teaching^ the former requires very frequent 
tant scliolars, philosophers, statesmen, and reviews — not iiiorely annual reviews, as in 
sovereigns of Europe. This prodigious cpis- tho ordinary schools, but daily, weekly and 
tolary activity prevented him from giving any montldy ” as well. The latter cleniands that 
adequate connected presentation of his phi- each repetition have vim imprimendi, 

losophy. Convinced of the dependence of i.c. a power of actually making an impression 
pubiie weharo upon tho progress of science, on the child. This may be gained jmrlly by 
unci of the dependence of tlie i)rogrc.‘)S of aHsoeiaiing the iiiaUcjr taught witli vivid sense 
science upon corporation and organization, imi)reHsion8, preferably of more than one sense, 
he Ijrought about under royal patronage tl\o both can liest be realized by a carefully grad- 
creation of the Society (afterwards Aca<lemy) uated inorisase hi the attainments demanded, 
of Scionce.s of berlin, and sought to persuado Throughout, it is important that the ac<|uisitioi\ 
Peter the Great and other moimrchs to oslnb- of the habitus he made agreeable {jucundum), 
lisli comprehenaivo institutions for research and cither by showing its connection with atlrac- 
thc difitusion of knowledge, tive ends, or “ by the use of incaiKS that arc 

The general pliilosophy of Leibnitz, one of theinaclvcs agreeable,” That chihlrcui ought 
tho most involved, technical and, at first so far as possible discere ludendo, ** to learn by 
acquaintance, iiaradoxical in modern thought, playing,” is one of Leibnitz's most constant 
cannot otherwhso than misleadingly be set and characterislic eontoiition.s. Teachers must 

forth in brief space. The part of it uuist go act that the pupils ” may of their o^Ya 
nearly pertinent to educational theory is the accord (spoute) make tlicms<?lvo.s more capable 
opislcmological doclriao of the postlnmunis of learning." Lcilmltz, therefore, recommends 
Kssays conceniiug Human Undct‘Sta7ul~ the use of alpliabctieal blocks, pictures, In- 
1765 (English tr., Langley^ 1890), a poleinio structive games, and of the Orbis piclns of 
against Locke’s sensatioiialistic account of tho Coinenius ((?.v.), which pupils .should he .set 
origin of ideas. Other of the important phi- to paint in ap|)ro])riato colons. In order that 
losophical writings of Leibnitz may he had in the maximum instruction may bo accomplished 
Eiiglish translations by Duncan, 1890, Latla, witli the least possible faliguc of the pupils. 
1898, ami MoiUgumcry, 1002. only part of the ilay's lesson should be stu(lic<l 

The direct contribution of Leibnitz lo edu- by any one cliild; tlicii, ” while he rciutes tho 
culional theory Is to bo found chielly in a others will, by listening, Icnrn )jls portion as if 
lirief work written in his twenty-first year: at play.” 

MeUwdus nova discendw docendwque ianV The course of instruction should he divided 
prudeiituu (pub. 1007), The iiook is cliiolly into four periods. During the first, tiiat of 

a ti’catiso on the studj^ of jurisprudence, but infancy, the child should learn at homo tho 

tho fir.st part of it deals with intcllcctunl edu- vernacular, Latin, and some liislory. If ho 

cation in goneral. It is eharacterislic of talk Latin in the morning with liis inns lor and 
Leibnitz that ho defines both the pfoeCHS and felltiw pupils, ” and tho vornaeular tho rest of 

tho end of education iu terms of activity; its the day with the women and servants,” it is 

aim is ” the acquisition of a permanent read- quite possible for a knowledge of two languages 

ine.qs for action ” of any desired sort (agen- to be aciiuircd simuUaueously at an early age. 
di prompiitudinem acquisiiam permaneutem). From his sixlli to twelfth year tlic child should 
Such acquired power of action, or hahituSi may attend the public school; ” let liiin not live 
characterize anything capable of action, oven too much at home, in order that ho may learn 
inanimate things. ^ The process by wliieh it is to care for himself.” The atudicH of this 
acfiuired is “habituation” {assue^actio), or a period inchulo a "more .special knowledge of 
” iwakitig aceustottVid ” to the desired activity hiatovy,” mnlhemalicH, efeynntirt; rcyla>ru>«, 
itself. Education is thus for Leibnitz merely and several natural »eiencc.s, toj^etlier with 
the highest form of a process which is exom- munie and varioua phj'oicail e.xcreiaes. From 
pi I Red oven in tho inorganic, — ns when by twelve to eighteen the youtli should liavc more 
bending metal rods wo accustom them lo recoil frec<iom, studying, ” not under ]>reecplors, but 
in a certain way.^ With animal training, in friends,” in the univor.Hity. Besides learning 
particular, the training of children is closely a number of .sciences, French ami llaliun, niat 
related. “Since infants in their curly yeais enough Greek and Hebrew to onnlile him to 
do not greatly dilTcr from the hriiles, their r(‘nd the Bible in the original, ho should 
inslruetora miglit not iinprofitably borrow "declaim publicly and act in stage-plays.” 
.something from the methods of the teachers of Tlic fourth period, beginning at eighteen (or 
animals.” The term doctrina covens the pro- twenty, in the case of those who mature .slowly), 
cess of “habituation” in alj .seutient beings, should be devoted to travel and the study of 
animal or hiimati; is the special form the life, laws,, and institutions, and the indiis- 
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trial, commercial, and agricultural methods of 
foreign countries. To such studious /jcrc- 
grimUio Leibnitz at this time attached great 
imnortancc, not only for its benefits to tlic 
iiuiividual, but also as a means of promoting 
international good will, and of maldug the 
special afctainmej)l5 of each people oveniua)!}^ 
the possession of all. Later (1090), in his 
Projcl de V Education d*nn prince, he discoun- 
tenances early foreign travel for curiously chau- 
vinistic reasons. Hut tlie principle discere 
hulendo is still reiterated. 

The educational doctrine of the Methodm 
A^ya is an extraordinary production for the 
fievontoontJi cont^Jl’3^ It is I'emarkable not 
only for what it coijtains, but also for what it is 
free from. There is in it none of that use of 
vague ana logics from tlic '' method of Nature 
characterisiio of Ratkc and Comeniiis 
So far ns it goes, the method of Leibnitz is 
purely psychological. 

In 1711 Leibnitz wrote to a friend that he 
had often contemplated a new edition of the 
Meihodiis Nova and an amphlicatioii of the 
part dealing with cduealion in general. 
“ Til ere arc, decidedly, some thoughts in this 
little book wliieh even now I do not think ill 
of.” TJiis project of revision was never 
executed. But the book was reprinted in 
1748, with a preface by Chr. Wolff. 


Roferencos; — 

AvKT, F. B. Leibnilz wid Comeimts. (PragiiR, 1857.) 
CiumiAUKH, O.E. LcifmiU. (JuhilcD wl. liroalnii, 1840.) 
Ahnda<jil Engl. U'. iiy Ma(!kio, J. M. Li/e of (?. IV. 
Leibnitz. (Boston, 1846.) 

IluL 9 KN» Leibnitz ah Pndugouc. (Clinrlottcnburg, 1874.) 
LCUJNiTZ. Works, iOpern Omnia, cd. by Dvitoufl, L., 
Genevn, 17GH; for the Methodua Nova, brq Vol. IV, 
pt. iii, 1>1>. 109 ff.) 

PFLBinBKEit, E. LciV>Mt72 ah Patriot, Stahmann und 
HUduttgstrager. (I<icipzig, 1870.) 

Rubsrll, B. The Philosophy of Leibnitz. (Canibritlgo, 
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Sco also Balowin, J. M. Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology, Vol. Ill, pt. 1, pp, 330-338» 


LEIGH, EDWARD (1642-1671). — Writer 
on the hi.story of religion and learning; born 
at Shawell in Leicestershire. He graduated 
B.A. from Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1620, 
and M.A. in 1623. He entered the Middle 
Temple, and in 1625 spent six months in 
France. In 1640 he was elected M.P. for 
Stafford. He was a member of the As,sembly 
of Divines, and colonel in the Parliamentary 
army. In 1050 he published a 7Vc«iisc of 
lleligion and Leaniing and of Ecligionft and 
Learned Men, in which ho advocates the 
‘'Syncretism of Ueligion or of a friendly 
reconciliation of the different parties amongst 
themselves.” Of learning ho distinguishes 
three types: (1) that which draws tis to itself 
by its own force, e,g, virtue, knowledge, and 
truth; (2) that whicli is desired for fruit and 
nrofit, ns money ; (3) tliat which draws us both 
by its force and dignity and by profit. He 
Dien proceoda to show how learning has always 


been appreciated, and points out the ynUie of 
learning in different professions, especially the 
cierical. Hut human knowledge is valuable for 
practice, not for ornament or pride. In tlio 
Scripture.s are ” ail the treasures of natural 
and moral philosophy, of politics, of poetry, 
of history, of mathomaties, of moiaphj^sies.” 
Leigh still favor.s the seven liberal arts, and 
also recommends the study of mathematics, 
the civil and canon law, and oriental languages. 
He gives an account of universities at home 
and abroad, and in the latter part of the work 
adds a Biographical Dictionary of famous men 
in religion and learning. Another work by 
Leigh is 7'hree Dzalribes or Discourses, Firsi of 
Travel or a Guide for Travellers into Foreign 
Parts. Secondly of Money and Coy ns. Thirdly 
of Meastiring the Disfance beCwixi Place and 
Place, (1671.) Ho points out the usefulness 
to society at largo from tlio journeys of travel- 
ers, and gives examples of travel for study, 
and its value for the advance of the knowledge 
of foreign languages, although he regards tho 
“ Latin tongue ” as still nccc.ssftvy for tho 
traveler. For Leigh’s references to books on 
travel, SCO Tiuvkl, Educational Vaiajk ov, 

Leigh was also well known for his System or 
Pody of Divinity , . . wherein the fnndametiials 
of Ueligion are opened, ike contrary errours 
refuted, 1054. In connection witli ^ scholar- 
ship, his most important production was 
Crilica Sacra or Philologicall and 77ieofo(/iCfff^ 
Observations on all Ike Hadices or Primitive 
Hebrew Words of the Old Testament in Order 
Alphabelicall (final form published 1662). 
This was ” tho liest Hcbrcw-English lexicon 
of the age” (D. M. Wclton, John Lighifoot, 
the Fnglish Hebraist, Leipzig, 187S). F. W. 

Reference i — 

Dictionary of National Biography. 

LEIGH, EDWARD (1816-1889). — Educa- 
tional writer and textbook author; graduated 
from Brown University in 1835, and three 
years later from the Andover Theological 
Seminary. For many years ho was engaged in 
educational work in St, Louis. Author of 
Illiteracy in Ihe United States, and readers, 
spellers, and other scJiool books, W. S. M 

LEIPZIG. — See Gewmany, Education in. 

LEIPZIG, THE ROYAL SAXON UNIVER- 
SITY OF. — The ficcoiul oldest university in 
the present territory of the German Empire, 
having liecn established in 1400 by Papal Bull 
of Alexander V under Frederick tho Quanel- 
somo, Landgrave of Thuringia and Margrave 
of Meissen, and his brother William,, who wel- 
comed tiie Gernmii students on their leaving 
the University of Prague under their professors 
Otto von Mlinstcrberg and Johann Hoffmann 
ns a re.siilt of university legislation in favor of the 
Bohemians. The University of Prague served 
in most particulars as a model. The first year 
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309 .stufionlH were enroll ed. The details of the 
eavly history v^f the iustitution aro somowhat 
Veiled in inVstory; no «lefinite information is 
available, for oxainple, ns to whiflhor the uni- 
veriiity mm coinpoaed from the very beginning 
of the four traditional faculties, Origitmlly there 
were two “ cfdlegcs,'' which served as homos 
of students and professors, but the student 
l)ody rapidly outgrew these aecomnioilatjons. 
By tlio close of tho fiftecnbli centiii'y, Leipzig 
could boast of a larger attendance iimii any 
other North Gormau university, ami soon be- 
came for a time tlio most rcnowjied institution 
of higher learning in Germany, ns it is nnqnos- 
lion ably one of tlie foremost universities of tho 
world to-day. The establishment of a univer- 
sity in tho neighboring town of Wittenberg 
in 1/502 made serious inroads oji the attendance 
at Leipzig, but from the cloae of the sixteenth 
century on, through the seventeenth century, 
the institution had a larger enrollment than any 
other Gerinan university. By the beginning 
of the sixteenth cemtury Leipzig had become 
thoroughly saturated witli the humanistic 
spirit. It was not until ir)30, under the iidlu- 
enoc of Melanehlhoii, that the principles of the 
Reformation carricul tho day, a complete reor- 
ganization being completed in the year 15/50, 
At this time Lcip'/Ag was the wealthicftt univer- 
sity in the land, but aliortly afterwards a poriotl 
of deterioration set in, which lasted for over a 
century, the institutionjnnng characterized l>j 
an iiltracoiiscrvutive spirit that looked askance 
at imi)rovement3 and innovations. It was a.s a 
r(j.sidt of tills spirit that Thoiiiasius {q.v,) after 
ids dismissal turned to Hallo, and licgan ld>s 
lectures in that city in 1090, (See IIai.le, Uni- 

YNHStTV 0['\) 

It was not until after the Napoleonic dis- 
turbances were over that sigidlicaiit internai 
reforms began to bo instituted; in 1830 a 
complete reorganization was effected, and in the 
following year the erection of a now university 
hall furnislieil an Important addition to tho 
material oquipmont of tlie iiiatitiition. Thir- 
teen years inter a donnitory and a iectuve bnild- 
ing were added, and soon after a period of build- 
ing activity was begun whicli resulted in tho 
erection of u whole series of institutes and clinics 
of one kind or anotlier (for illustrated descri]!- 
tion see tlio Feslschri/t cited under References), 
of a splcnditl library, and of a new main build- 
ing (completed in lSf)7), Leipzig in Ibis respect 
being bettor equipped than most other German 
universiti(m. The n(*w Aula contains a colossal 
painting Uy Max Klinger, vcpveaenling the de- 
velop inont of Greek culture. For several dec- 
ades largo contributions have been made hy the 
state, about tliren million dollars having been 
supplied L>r building purpo.s(is between 1878 and 
1002. Inasmuch as the kingilom of Baxony 
lias only one university to .support, as against 
ten in I'rnssia, usually large fumls are available 
for maintenaacti, the annual budget amounting 
to nearly one million dollars, a sum exceeded 


in Germany only by tho appropriations made 
for the. University of Berlin. The Ubvary was 
foumlcil in 1544 bylCnspar Bonier, during whoso 
administration as rector of tho university (1539- 
1543) marked advances wore made. The new 
building, which was completed at a cost of 
over one million dollars in 1801, containa 550,000 
volumes and about 0000 Mtjs. The IJniversUy 
of Leipzig is especially w(41 supplied with 
institutes and departmental libraries, among 
which may bo mentioned the Germanistic 
iusUUito (U,QQ0 volumes, Sicvcis), the in- 
stitute for cxpcriinontal psychology (Wundt), 
the pedagogical seminar, tho pliysicnl-cliemistry 
laboratory, and the Imitilvt filr KuUitr- 
Univermlgeschichte (22,000 volumes, Lam- 
precht), of which tho last, located in the I!au 5 
zum goldemn lifircn (erected in 1730, niul occu- 
pied by Oottsched \ip to the lime of his death 
in 1707), deserves particular mention. Tlio 
hiculty of philosophy includes a department of 
agriculture with an agricultural institute, and 
a department of veterinary m(?diciim with a 
veterinary clinic ami a polyclinic. 

Among prondnont teachers associated with 
this Institution inciition may he made of 
Jolmnn Christoph (lOttsched and Christian 
Fl'ircshtogott Oellcrt in literature, Stobbe and 
Windaehnid in juriaprwdcncc, Cohuheim in 
pathology, Tliierscli In surgery, Weber in anat- 
omy, Curiius in classical, Wtllker in English, 
ami Ilildchrand, Ilaupt, and Zarncke in Gor- 
inanic philology, Wachsnnith in history, Koscher 
in cconomicH, Ovorbeck in nrclucology, Chris- 
tian Hernia nn Woisse am! Feclmer in Jihilos- 
opliy; Jolmniie.s OlenrUis and Julius Franz 
Dclitzscb in theology; Mobus in astronomy; 
Laickart in zoology; and Wi.sllconus in chem- 
istry. GcYCtUo wfts a student at Leipzig from 
1705 to 1708. 

Ill tho winter scincHter of 1911' 13 there 
were 4900 inatriculated students in attendance, 
Leipzig being the third largest university in 
Germany, and exceeded only by Berlin and 
Munich. Of these students *301 wore enrolled 
in the faenVly of iheology (Trolostaiit), 872 in 
law, 841 in medicine, 108 in dentistry, and 2810 
in pliilosophy; in addition there were 925 audi- 
tora. The teaching stall consisted of 242 in- 
structors, of whom 76 were docents. The King 
of Saxony is rector inagiiificcntissimus, a rector 
inagnificus being elected annually by the faculty. 

The city of Leipzig also contains a commer- 
cial college founded in 1898 (about 500 stu- 
dents), a Royal Conservatory of Music, an 
institute for experimental pedagogy and psy- 
chology, established by the Teachers* Associa- 
tion of Leipzig in 1900, the library of the 
iinpcrinl court (150,000 volumes)^ a city library 
founded in l677 (126,000 volumes), and a peda- 
gogical central library founded in 1873 (over 
150,000 volumes). It. T., Jr. 
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LEISURE. — Seo Play. 

LELAND, CHARLES GODFREY (1824- 
1003). — Tho American poet and author; exor- 
cised a profound inhuonce in the movement 
for tho introduction of the industrial arts in 
schools. In 1881 there was established under 
hb direction the Public Indu.strial Art School 
of the city of Fhiliidoliihia» nuiintained from 
funds appropriated by tlie school board. 
LclamI himself had charge of design, while all 
the other arts, modeling, painting, mosaic, 
pottery, carpentry, woo dear ving, cabinet- mak- 
ing, metal \v«rk, embroidery, etc., were under 
the charge of, though not tnnglit by, J. Liberty 
Tndd. The principle on which Jjoland based 
liis experiment was that the race has developed 
the ornamental before tho useful. Siicli work 
results in menial and moral improvenuml, forms 
the foundation for trade prejiuration, and, if 
generally introduced in all .schools, public and 
private, would break dowm false notions al)OUt 
labor. Lclaiurs work attracted considerable 
a lien lion in America and Europe. The Eritish 
Honus Arts and Industries Association, of 
which Walter Bc.sant (r/.a.) was treasurer, was 
inspired by LelaiHr.s work {Minor Aria) and 
ins school. Lclaiul wrote many practical guides 
and manuals in various lields of industrial arts; 
Ins chief work on tlie general subject is his 
jiamplilot on Indnstrinl Art in Schools^ con- 
tained in the Circulars of Infurmalion issued 
by the Ihutetl States Bureau of Education (No. 
4, 1882). 

LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVER- 
SITY, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL. — A 
coeducjitional institution founded In 1881) 
through the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Leland Stan- 
fortl in memory of their .son. "Us object is 
to qualify students for personal success and 
direct u-sefulness in life." The university is 
lo(!atcd on tlie Palo Alto Farm in the Santa 
Clara Valley, thirty miles southeast of San 
Francisco. The grounds coihsist of over nine 
thousand acres, partly level and partly rising 
into the footlulls of the Santa Cruz Range and 
overlooking the Bay of San Francisco. The 
central group of buildings is rangcti round 


two quadrangles, the one consisting of twelve, 
tho other of fourteen buildings. The build- 
ings of the medical department, which was 
e.stal)lishcd in 1908, are located in San Fran- 
cisco, and are four in number, including the 
Lano Hospital. Fifteen units are required for 
entrance. A four-year cour.se leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts is olTorcd. Tuition 
is free except in the professional courses of 
law and medicine. With the exception that 
English composition is n prescribed study 
in the first year for those who do not satisfy 
tho matriculation lest, the undcrgrndimto 
work in all departments is elective. Students 
must select ns their major subjects tho work 
of somo one department, and as minors 
some Cf/llateral work. Advanced courses arc 
oiVered leading to the degree of Master of Arts, 
the professional degree of Engineer, Juris 
Doctor, Doctor of Medicine, and Doctor of 
Pliiloooijhy. The high school teachers' cer- 
tificate is granted by state, city, and county 
boards of education, on the recommendation 
by the university, to candidates who have 
fulfilled the require inciil 8 of the Slate Board of 
Education.^ The grammar school teachers' 
certificate is also granted to graduates of tlie 
Univeivsity oil fulfilling tho requirements. The 
University library contains 107,000 volumes, 
incKiding the Hopkins Railway Library, 
tho T'liomiis WcUon Stanford Ausli'ulasian 
Library, the Hildobrand Library, mainly of 
works as Germanic philology and literature, 
and the Jordan Library of Zoology, consisting 
of .several thousand volumes und pamphlets on 
fishefi. The Leland Stanford Junior Museum 
cont/iins valuable eoJlcclions of picture.^, an- 
tiquities, pottery, laces, and curios, An active 
fraternity life has been develojicd among the 
stiKloids, many of whom live in the fraternity 
houses, The students enrolled in 1011-1912 
numbered 1762, distributed as follows: grndu- 
ato.s, 208; undergraduates, 1450; specials, 104; 
summer session, 59. Leland Stanford Junior 
University is one of the instiUilion.s on tlic nc- 
ce])tcil list of the Carnegie Fouiutation for the 
Advftneoment of Toaehing. It has u productive 
fund amounting to 821,000,000, and the incomo 
fm* 10 1 0-1 OU wus 8886,550. 'f he f acuity consists 
of .sixty-one jirofessors, Uyenty-oight associate 
professors, thirty-seven assistant professors, and 
forty-six in.striictors, and one hundred and 
iorty-.sevcu lecturers ami as.si.stants. ^ David 
Bliifr Jordan, Ph.D,, L.L.D., is tho presulcnt. 

LELAND university, NEW ORLEANS. 
LA. — A cooducalional institution for colored 
students, incorporated in 1870, and owing its 
exist cnee to the gifts of Mr, Holbrook Chnm- 
binlain of Brooklyn. College and rionnat 
departments, each with pi'e])araloi'y depart- 
inenls, music, manual trauung, and theological 
departments arc maintained. A number of 
auxiliary schools are under the charge of tho 
university. Tlie entrance requirements are 
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equivalent to a four-year liigh scliool course, 
The collogo course loads to t lie degree of A.B. 
The facility consists of sixLy-eiRlit members. 
The enrollment in 19tl“l012 in all departments 
was 1716, 

LEMBERG, THE IMPERIAL ROYAL 
FRANCIS UNIVERSITY OF. —This uni- 
versity is situated in the city of tliiit name, tin* 
capital of the province of Galicia, Austria, and 
is tlic younger of the two Galician universitie.s, 
tlic older being Krakow, It had its origin in a 
Jesuit institution, csiabiished in Uie seeond half 
of the aeventoeiith century, the original charter 
dating from the year 1001. It was not until 
almost a century later, however, that tliis 
charter received the Papal sanction, the con- 
firmatlon of King August III in 1758 being 
followed a year Inter by a bull of Pope Clement 
XI I L In 1784 the Jesuit college was trans- 
formed into a state institution by Emperor 
Joseph 11, the language of instruction from this 
time on until 1824 being Latin. In 1805 liie 
institution was again reorganized and given the 
rank of a lyceum, anil eleven years later it was 
raised by Francis I to the dignity of a univer- 
sity of three faculties, theology (Calholiei, 
philosophy, and law and political .science, the 
medical faculty not having been added until 
1801. The faculty of philosophy includes a de- 
partment of pharmacy. From 1824 until 1871 
German \yfts employed as the language of in- 
stniotion in the faculty of philosophy and in the 
majority of courses given under the faculty of 
law. Since that timo^ however, a miiuher of 
changes have been instituted, aiul at the present 
day Polish holds complete sway. The library 
of the university contiiins about 220, ()()() vol- 
umes, over 900 manuscripts, ami almost 12,000 
coins and medals. The annual budget amounts 
to approximately $275,000. In the winter sem- 
ester of 1910-1011 there were 4704 atudents in 
attendance, of whom tbo majority were regis- 
tered in the faculty of law, 

Lemberg also contains a technical sclmol, 
founded in 1884, in which the language of in- 
struction is Polish and which was attended by 
1745 stuihuils in 1910^191 1, a college of veteri- 
nary medicine, founded in 1881, which grants 
the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine, 
and the OssoUnski National Institute, which 
contains a library of 130,000 volumes, espe- 
cially valuable for Polish history and literature, 
and almost 5000 manuscripts, over 2000 maps, 
22,000 coins and medals, autographs, engrav- 
ings, paintings, etc. R. T., Jr, 

Roforoncosr — 

Ac/a Z^copohVana? i« t7ah'cia 

{naugurnto}. {LcTiiborK, 178(1.) 

FiNKBt., L., and SrAazvj^ftKi, S, flistorj/a (Initifcrjtf/- 
tclu LtaowakicmK (Limluirn, 1801.) 

Moicmi, Ifandbuch der ociefirtcn Wen. (StrasahurR, 
11)11.) 

WoT.f, Ci, Kleinere historUche Schri/ten, t>p. 1 ag. 
(Vienna, 1802.) 


LENOX COLLEGE, HOPKINTON, lA. 
— A coeducational institution opened in*i859- 
it is under the care of the Presbyterian Synoii 
of Iowa. Tliorc arc maintained an academy, 
college of libtiral arts, n school for teachers,' 
and schools of commerce, agriculture, music* 
expression, and art. Two courses arc oiToreil* 
leading respeetivoly to the degrees of A.IL 
and ILS. Tho enrollment in 1910'1911 was 
138 students. The faculty numbers fifteen 
niombcrs, 

LEONARD AND GERTRUDE. — Tlie title 
of Pestalozzi^s epoch-miiking educational rn- 
inance, Pkstai.ozzi, 

LEONARDO FIBONACCI.— See Fiuonacci. 

LEONARDO OF PISA. — See FiwouAom, 

LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM (1729- 
1781). — Tills Gcrrimn critic, dramatist, and 
])lul()sophcr is one of the very few men wlio, 
without becoming a teacher or a writer of 
educational books, hav(> won pm’manent places 
for iheinselvcs in education. He wns born at 
KameiiU, Saxony, and died at Wol fen butt el, 
Brunswick. Ho was tlio son of a ProUslaut 
minister, and was destined for the C/hurel\. He 
early .showed ability as a student, but the 
atlcnipts to give him univer.sity training, first 
at Loip;!ig ami then for medicine at Wittenberg, 
resulted in failures, because of Ills growing 
(mulnoHS for the drama. He then th'cided to 
make jileraturo his profession. In .spite of finan- 
cial liinitalioiis, many ()isa])])ointnjents, and 
frequent change of resuleneo, ho heeame (lie 
best exuresaiqn of the German AvfkUirungt and 
gave llio Lei biiitz- Wolffian nhilosophy a now 
impulse IbV adding a poetical oleiiieiit and by 
turning it into efi'oetivo ehnnnels of imIivkUmI 
culture. He may be credited with having 
created tln^ art of moderu literary criticism, 
and awakened the Ufttioual, Utorury spirit 
of modern Germany. His greatest work is 
Laokoon, or the LitnUs of tho Plaatic Arts and 
Poetri/ (17GC). His best dramatic writing is 
Minna von Ihtrnhelm (1707), which led the 
way for a distinctive German Uteiiiry expres- 
sion, and in more recent years has been serv- 
ieenhle in American schools as a muling text 
for students of German. Whih? director of 
tho national theater in Hamburg, lie so pre- 
sented the traits of dramtvUc art and so struggled 
for freedom from I'^roncb standards in tho Ham- 
burg dramatics (1707-1759) us to arouse critical 
opposition to bi.Hmsthetic ideals. After being 
compelled to cease the r(4igious controversy 
in \\\f later years oeensunuxl by hin i\nonyuuuiH 
publication of Ueimnrus's WolfenbiUid Frag- 
mcnlfif ho employ(*d ihr? drama as n numiis of 
oxpre.sHing his passion for freedom of thought, 
writing Nathan (he Wifie (1778; 1779). 

TjCssing’ft intlnence on edneatiou was in large 
part directly due to liiw manner of conceiving 
and interpreting tho problem of the spiritual 
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natuio of man from the pedagogical point of 
view. The philosophical and rdigioua issues 
of his age received profound modification be- 
cause of the singular aid he brought to them 
from his large and bold eoncciption of education. 
Education puts nothing foreign into a person, 
but on)y anticipates what each one could secure 
for himself. Its iTJgults cannot be attained at 
once, but depend upon irregular stages of de- 
velopment. It assumes the possibility of the 
moral perfection of man, which includes the 
idoals of rationality and freedom. These can- 
not bo obtained by a single individual nor by a 
single age. Education uses for purposes of dis- 
cipline and instruction the material that can be 
gflfcheretl o/ilyin experionco. The most impor- 
tant problem in education is, not an arousing 
of emotion, but a formation of the will through a 
ccnstruction of a rational field of thought. Aa 
each individual appears at a certain level in the 
total development of ImmaniU^ ho must be 
trained to look to the past, and not forget the 
task of advancing the future. Education is 
the orderly arrangement o( the development of 
working ability in the pupil in conjunction ^v^tll 
the adapted order of the topics of instruction. 

God leads the human race in a way, not analo- 
gous to, but identical with, the process of the 
education of the individual, Tracing this educa- 
tional parallelism between the race and the in- 
dividual is the task of Lessing’s briefest, and one 
of Jiis most important books, the EdxtcQlion of 
the Human Race (1780). Ileligious dogmas ho 
revised in the light of universal development. 
Religion and revelation go together, for the his- 
tory of positive religion is merely the divine edu- 
cation of humanity. Man’s actions are guided 
at first by instinct; reason slowly acquires di- 
rection of the will, until finally freedom appears. 
Education is the natural and normal process 
whose methods and ideals are applicable equally 
to the individual and to the rnco. ^ The recapitu- 
lation theories which play nn important r6lo 
in the educational thinking of the nineteenth 
century had their sane and vigorous start in 
Lessing’s keen analysis of the educational 
process and the application thereof to the 
phenomena of reason, religion, history, and 
society. E. F. B. 

Sec iEsTiiETica; Humanism; Neo-Human- 
ism. 


Referencee: — 

LES?»iNa, G. E. The Education of the Human Race. 
Tr. (Anon) (London, 1858, pp. Oft); also byF, W. 
Itohortson (London, 1883). 

Ew^(RYB^, E. l/her P^fiagooiL (Dreadon, 

Rein, W. Encyklopikliecbea Ilandbuch der Pada- 
goaikt a.v. Leasing Pddagog. 

Rbctbu, W, Lessing's Erziehung dca menschenge-" 
8c)dcchts. (Leipzig, J8H1,) ^ _ 

Roi.leston, J. W, II. Life of (?. E. Lessing. (Con- 
tains bibliography.) (London, 1884.) 

Staiih, a. The Life and IVort-s of 0, E. Lessiyig, 
Tr. by Evans. (Now York, 1873.) 


LESSON PERIOP. — Sco School Man- 
agement. 


LESSON PLANS. — R is the practitJe of 
supervisors in training or practice schools to 
demand plans of the lessons to bo taught by 
student-tcaohera or apprentices. These are 
written and submitted to the supervisor in 
advance for criticism. They vary somewhat 
in form, but in general they agree in calling for 
a statement of the special aims of the lesson, 
the subject matter selected for the purpose, 
and the pedagogical methods employed at 
each step of the procedure. The subject 
matter and the teaching procedure are fre- 
quently stated in parallel columns so as to 
indicate their relation in time sequence. 
At first only a single lesson is included within 
the plan; later several lessons may be included 
within the unit of a larger topic; thus weekly, 
monthly, and term plans of teaching procedure 
may come within a single plan. In certain 
schools where close supervision of teaching is 
provided^ lesson plans extending over the 
wider Units of time may bo required of teachers 
in regular service. 

The lesson plan is useful in assisting the 
young teacher to organize his work, in giving 
tho^ supervisor some means of preventing 
avoidable mistakes and crudities, and in sav- 
ing tile teacher in the ciassroora from that 
diffuseuesa which is likely to arise in adjust- 
ing the process of instruction to the children’s 
interests, errors, questions, and doubts. In 
so far as Che lesson plan fixes a general proce- 
dure in the mind of the teacher and leaves the 
specific adaptations to be made in the class- 
room, it is a useful device. Overinsistence upon 
the writing and following of lesson plans may 
make the instruction formal and rigid, depriv- 
ing it of that fioxibility and spontaneity 
which are requisite in using the full resources 
of teacher and pupils. The application of the 
lesson plan in any very detailed way to the 
supervision of teachers in service is a doubt- 
ful procedure. A trained and experienced 
teacher charged with the full responsibility 
of class control and instruction has neither the 
need nor the energy for the preparation of 
detailed written plans, The teaching art is 
80 much a matter of opportune presentation 
and interpretation of experience that a clear 
knowledge of the purposes of the school, a 
scholarly command of subject matter, and a 
command over tlie fundamental principles of 
teaching once acquired arc about all that the 
professionally trained and experienced teacher 
requires by way of preparation. The rest is a 
matter of insight and inventiveness in the face 
of classroom situations. Frequent self-criticism 
and supervisory aid provide for the proper 
growth required from year to year. H. S, 
See Teaciibus, Thaininq of; SurERVrsiON 

OP 'I^ACIIINQ, 

Referenced : — 

Findlay. J, J. Principfes of Class Tmching, (lon- 
Strateu, G, D, The Teaching Process, (Now York, 1011.) 
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LESSON, TYPES OF. — The term 
ia applied to the unit of teaehing activity 
which occurs witliiu the time assigned to a 
dass period in the school schedule. For tho 
purposes of administration these lessons aro 
designated in terms of the subject matter 
treated, c.g. geography, reading, civics, or 
geometry lessons. For tho pedagogical pur- 
poses of teaching and supervision, they aro 
named after tho dominant type of teaching 
method employed in the lesson, c.g. drill, re- 
view, examination, recitation, developmental., 
lessons, 11. H. 

See Tbachinq, Types of. 

LETTEE. method. — In the leaching 
of reading or spelling^ any nicthod which util- 
izes tho letter as a unit of analysis or synthesis 
in the treatment of tho structure or sound of 
words ia a ^Uetter” method of teaching. 
Thus (1) teaching spelling or reading by 
spelling tlio letters, the alphabetic method; 
(2) by sounding the loiters, tho phonetic- 
alphabetic method; and (3) by marking the 
lottors and then soundini^ them, the diacriti- 
cal metliod, fire all species of the " letter ** 
method. IT. ►:>. 

See ALpiiAnETic Method; Phonetic 
Metuqu; DiACumcM. Method; Head in a, 
Teaching of ; Spelling, Tb aching of. 

LETTER^WRITING.— See Epistol^j, 

LETTERS AND ARMS. — The famous 
controversy as to the precedence of physical 
prowess in war, or liie mental triumphs of 
learning and knowledge was part of tho larger 
dispute between noble birth ami personal merit, 
Tho Uumanisis appealed to Cicero’s dictum, 
ccdanl «rmo logic. The Ingenious Gentloman, 
Don Quixote (pt. 1, eh, xxxviii, Ornis- 
by’s translation, pp. 2\2 cl seqq.)^ compares 
tho student and the soldier, a favorite com- 
parison, when tho days of chivalry ripened 
into the Rcnnissanec. Letters say that arms 
cannot be maintained without the laws laid 
down in military writers. Arms can c<p\aUy 
reply that without tlicm^ laws laid down in 
letters cannot bo maintained, for states aro 
dependent for their very existence upon their 
armies. 

Judged by clifRcultics of attainment, emi- 
ncncc in letters may require time, watching, 
liungor, nakedness, headaches, indigestions, 
etc,” But to become a good soldier ‘’costs a 
man all the student suffers, and in nn incom- 
parably higher decree, for at every step ho 
runs the risk of losing his life.” Don Quixote 
makes an attack on "engines of artillery’* 
and assigns their invention to hell, for making 
it easy ‘‘for a base and cowardly arm to take 
tho life of a gallant gentleman.” It is clear 
that Don Quixote awards tho palm to the 
soldier over tho student. Mr. H. E. Watts 
(Don Quixote, Vol. II. p. 211 n.) quotes from 


Bowles the name of a work entitled Discorso 
supra la Lite (Idle Armi ct delle LeHerc (Fi- 
renze, 1680) by Francesco Bocchi, who, like 
Don Quixote,, decides in favor of arms. He 
also names a treatise entitled Pro Equitc 
contra Literas Declamatio by a Spaniard, 
Juan Angel Gonzdlcz, published at Valencia 
in 1540,^ In 1570 Louis Leroy wrote a book 
contrasting modern and ancient knowledge, 
and entitles it tho Interchangeable Course or 
Variety of Things in the whole World; and the 
Concurrence of Arins and Learnina, through 
the first and fa^novsest Nations (translated 
into English by Uobort Ashley in 1599), Le- 
roy has no hesitation in awarding the palm 
to learning; and this was tho position taken up 
in most of the books as the Renaissance spirit 
gained sway. The dlscuHsion naturally plays 
an important part in the books on the educa- 
tion of gentlemen and nobles (q.c.). Thus, 
Ascham (f/.v,) in his Schoolmaster (1570) de- 
scribes tho whole tendency of Casliglionc’s 
Cortc^iano (g.r.), " To join learning with comely 
exercises Conte Bnidesar Ca.stiglione doth 
trimly teach.” 

In 1695 William J'oiies translated the Nennio 
or Treatise of Nobility written by John Bap- 
tista Nonna of Bari, who was both a doctor and 
a knight. The author hesitates to eay which 
is more excellent and noble, " that which doc- 
tors purcliase by their learning or knights 
by arms.” In 1598 J. Keper tramslated tho 
Courtiers Acadeniie of Count Hannibal Romci 
(first published in Italian at Ferrara in 1688). 
In this hook Uomei devotes a chapter to the 
subject of tiie " Vrocedenco of Letters and 
Arms, two most princijmll Faculties ” — and 
decides in favour of military art, which accord- 
ing to the author lias all the chamctcristica of 
the liberal arts, viz. ” material sul>iect, end, and 
the instrument whicli to the end conducoth.” 

F. W. 

Sec Chi VA L ine Education; Gentry and 
Nodles, Education of, 

LEVELS OF development. — See 
GiiowTii; Guild Psychology; Adoles- 
CBNCiis AND Youth; also Plateau. 

LEVERETT, JOHN (1662 ^ 1724). — Sev- 
cntli president of Harvard College; educated 
at the Boston Latin School and Harvard (col- 
lege, graduating in 1680, He engaged first 
ill the ministry and Inter in political life. He 
was speaker of the House in the Mas.saclui- 
Bctta Legislature aud judge of the superior 
court of that commonwealth. Ho was presi- 
dent of Harvard College from 1708 to 1724, 

W. B. M. 

LEWIS, DIO (1823 - 1880). — Author of 
a system of gymnastics; graduated from tlio 
Harvard Medical College (1845), Ho was 
teacher in tho public schools and lecturer on 
physiology and physical training from 1837 to 
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1861j when ho founded in Boston a normal 
school for the training of teachers of gyinnaS^ 
tics. Author of New Gymnastic System (1862), 
nnd many essays on physical training. 

W. S.M. 

LEWIS, SAMUEL (1799 - 1864). ^ First 
state superintendent of schools of Ohio, Ho 
attended the public schools and engaged in 
teaching. Ho did pioneer work in Ohio, and, 
as state superintendent (1837-1843), he investi- 
gated the educational conditions of the state 
on horseback, visiting over three hundred 
schools during his first year in ofiico,’ Ho se- 
cured the enactment of a state school fund, the 
privilege of loans to poor districts for the 
erection of sclioolhouscs, and the publication 
of a state educational journal, Ohio School 
Director, of which he was the first editor. 
He was one of the organizers of the Western 
Literary Institute iq.v,), and continued a 
member of the Ohio State Board of Education 
from the expiration of his term of office to 
the time of his death. W. S. M. 

Roforence { — 

BAimAWD, H. American Journal of Education, 1868, 
Vol. V, pp. 720-740. 

LEXICONS. — Sec Latin Language} and 
Liter ATUUB in Education; Dictionauies. 

LEYDEN, UNIVERSITY OF, HOLLAND, 
— One of the four royal universities of Hol- 
land, founded in 1575 to coiiuncniorato tlio 
successful end of tlie siege of the town by the 
Spaiiiardfl, Given the choice by William I 
of immunity from taxation or the permission 
to found tlie university, the citizens preferred 
to establish a “ free public school and univer- 
sity/^ The institution was housed at first 
in the Convent of the White Nuns, part of 
which was lebuiU by the municipality m 1618 
and is still used. The university at once 
became the center and rallying point of Protes- 
tant students, Huguenots from France and 
Puritans from England, and attained a great 
reputation in Europe through the eminence of 
its scholars and teachers, among whom was 
Joseph Scaliger, Lipsius, Vossius, Heinsius, 
Grotius, Salmasius, Boorhave, Arminius, etc. 
In 1807 the Leyden became a royal university 
of Holland, but in the Napoleonic reconstruc- 
tion of 1811 it was turned into an academy of 
the University of Franco, only to be restored 
to its earlier position in 1816. Its present 
orgajuzation goes back to the Law for Higher 
Instruction of 1870. There arc now five 
faculties: law; medicine; science; letters; 
and theology. A remarkable feature of this 
university, as of other Dutch universities, is the 
extent oC aeadcraic freedom enjoyed by teael\- 
ers and students. The enrollment in 1910-1911 
was 1105. 

See Netherlands, Education in. 


References : — 

Minerva, Ilandbuck der odehrlen Welt, Vol. I. (Strnss^ 

burg, lOil.) 

Sandyb, J. E. Ilistoryo/ Classical Scholarship, Vol. II. 

(Cftmbriclgo, 1908.) 

Tiwmo, G. 1?- Umueraidca of the IVorltf, pp, 40'65. 

(Now York, 1911.) 

LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, ENG- 
LAND. — See Grammar Schools, English; 
College; Colleges, English; Public 
Schools. 

LIBANIUS. — A distinguished Greek sophist 
(i, c. teacher of rhetoric and oratory) of Antioch 
in the fourth century a.d. Ho was born in 
314, of one of the respected families of Antioch. 
His father dying when he was eleven years 
old, he was left to the care of his mother and 
her two brothers, who undertook personally 
to direct his education. Until he was fifteen 
ho displayed little liking for books, but he was 
then seized with a passionate desire for learn- 
ing, which led him in the end to seek the soph- 
ist's life. At the age of twonty>two he went 
to Athens, and siicut four years at the univer- 
sity there. He opened his first school at Con- 
stantinople, whore he taught with great success, 
bub, being compelled by the intrigues of rival 
sophists to leave the city, ho retired, first to 
Nicaja, then to Nicomedia. At Nicomedia he 
taught five years, at the end of which time he 
was recalled to Constantinople. In 354 he re- 
moved to Antioch. There he at first set up 
a private school, but soon received an official 
appointment, with a salary from the state, 
lie taugiit at Antioch until about 394, which 
was probably the year of his death. 

Libanius's position as sophist of Antioch 
(the title given lum by John ChryBo.stom) was 
one of great importance in the city, and carried 
with it much personal influence. The school 
of which ho wa.s head consisted of liimself, 
at kaat four " rhetors ” (probably tcaoUers of 
the more elementary or teclinicnl, or of the more 
wnctical, as distinguished from the more 
iterary, part of oratory), one or more ^^gram- 
jnarians," or teachers of literature, and, at ono 
time, a teacher of Latin, and possibly a teacher 
of law. Either by appointment or through 
his personal influence, he acted as Director 
of the whole school and university system of 
Antioch, subject, of course, to the direction of 
the municipal council and the emperor. Ho 
was the mouthpiece of council and teachers in 
their dealings with each other, and at times 
made the selection of new teachers, and deter- 
mined, in some degree, the amounts of their 
salaries. Libanius’s pupils came from all 
parts of Asia, as well as from other parts of the 
Greek world. They went forth from his school 
into nearly every Avalk of life. Though firm 
in his adhevcncc to the old faith, he numbered 
among his friends pagans and Christians 
alike. He had great mfluonco with all ranks 
of olTicials, and was ever ready to advance the 
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ititoi'cats of liis follow citizens anti of Ins city. 
Ho was admitted to tlio intimacy of tlio Em- 
peror Julian, by whom ho was greatly admired, 
and whoso untimoly death ho bitterly lamented. 

Libanius has loft us a considerable body of 
writings. They arc: sixty-four speeches, in- 
cluding an autobiography, about fifty declama- 
tions, a largo mass of rhetorical and school ex- 
creisesj such as descriptions, character akotohes, 
narratives, together with arguments to tlio 
spcGoliosof Bomostlicnes, and over fifteen hun- 
dred letters, addressed to all clasacs and kinds 
of men. The apeechea are on topics and oveiits 
of tho day, aud they abound in autobiographi- 


cal notices and in references to the life of the 
times, A like interest attaches to the letters 
which are invaluable for n depiction of Li- 
baniiia'a character and for information about 
the men and the manners of tlio day, 

Tho beat edition of Libanius is that of Hichard 
Fdrstor, which is still in course of publication 
and of wliich six volumes have been published 
to date (1903-1911, Teubner, Leipzig), 
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